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S  FRUIT  growing  a  gamble  with  you,  Mr. 
Orehardist 1  Are  you  continually  wondering 
if  your  crop  of  fruit  will  be  big  and  clean? 
Why  not  do  away  with  this  uncertainty?  Use 


Universal  Orchard  Sprays 


They  penetrate.  They  go  deep  into  the  bud 
clusters  and  kill  the  eggs  as  well  as  the 
in  sec  L    The  result  is  a  big  and  clean  crop 

of  delicious  fruit 

We  want  you  to  try  these  wonderful  sprays. 
Once  you  use  them  you'll  never  have  any  other- 

OCR  SERWCE  DEPARTMENT  will  /raefe  a,J  (U  haying 
trouHe  with  their  Orchard  Petti.    In  writing  give  fullest  detail*. 

laacctM**  1  Vp..n  bms(    P  VI  1   K  JONES.  Entomolocbt 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on  Spraying 


Balfour.  Guthrie 

&  Co. 


3 SO  California  Str*rt 
San  Fraaciic*,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


IMC  NEW 


C.  L  B.  Gas  Tractors 


With  High  and  Wide  Wheels 


Will  Plow 


harrow,  seed  or  har- 
\  est  when  your  ground 
is  in  proper  condition. 

Mushing  a  Crop 

in  is  against  pro\en 
methods  of  to-day. 

THE  NEW  C.  L.  B  PERFECTED 

ALL  STEEL  GAS  TRACTOR 

IS  BACKED  BY  A  YEAR'S  GUARANTEE 

A  Home  Company — a  California  Product. 
Sold  Strictly  on  the  Appro*  al  Basis 

THE  C.  L.  BEST  TRACTION  CO.  fa  opr  ratine  (he  lamest  Hcsscmci 

Steel  Plant  on  the  Coast.  This  is  the  reason  wr  make  an  all-steel  tractor. 
W  e  know  and  can  vouchc  lot  ex  en  piece  of  metal  that  noes  into  the  machine 
Watch  for  the  New  C.1.11  70  H.P.  "TRACK"  Engine— something 
better,  more  surface,  more  power,  more  serviceable,  less  upkeep.  Ab- 
solutely all  steel,  all  enclosed  gear*,  mounted  on  springs.  Will  be  on 
demonstration  within  sixty  days.  A  complete  self-laving  track  engine, 
built  entirely  for  the  C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO.'S  PLANT. 
We  solicit  orders  for  steel  castings  and  steel  work  in  any  quantities  and 
weight,  one  piece  not  to  exceed  8000  lbs.   Prices  can  be  had  on  application. 

C.  L  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO. '  T  OAKLAND,  CAT. 


PIERSON,   MEAD    &  CO. 


AJAX 

Gas  Traction 

ENGINE 


The  best  traction  engine  on  the  market 
to-day;  uses  distillate  or  gasoline.  Turns 
in  its  own  length  and  has  plenty  of 
power  for  all  purposes.  Has  a  power 
steering  device  and  will  operate  on  tule 
or  sale  grass  lands.    Fully  guaranteed. 


PIERSON,  HEAD  &  CO. 

are  expert  installers  of  high- 
grade    pumping  machinery 
driven  by  electric  motors  or 
as  engines.    All  the  ma- 
hinery  we  handle  is  of  true 
nd  tried  merit. 


All  Installation*  Fully  Guaranteed 


ESTIMATES  AND  CATALOGUES 
SENT   FREE    UPON  REQUEST 


PIERSON,   HEAD   &  CO. 

GRAY 

Gasoline  or  Kctosene 

ENGINE 


The  Gray  Engine  shown  here  is  the  best 
and  most  serviceable  all-'round  gas  en- 
gine the  farmer  can  buy  for  the  same 
money.  It  will  do  everything  on  the 
farm  except  threshing  and  filling  the  silo. 
Light  enough  to  be  portable  and  will  last 
,i  hu-iimi'  I  \ii\  Giay  Kngine  is  gnat 
antccd  against  defects  in  material  and 
workmanship. 


PIERSON,  HEAD  &  CP 
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A  Quarter  of  a  Century 

Has  the  Year 

Been  Profitable? 

YyiTH  THIS  ISSUE  Orchard  and 
Farm  begins  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  its  life.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  since  the  first  number  appeared. 

When  Orchard  and  Farm  was  first 
established  the  floors  of  the  great  val- 
leys of  the  Coast  States  were  planted 
almost  wholly  with  wheat.  Year  after 
year  great  crops  of  this  cereal  had 
beln  harvested  from  the  same  land,  with 
no  thought  of  replenishing  the  soil. 
This  method  of  farming  was  beginning 
to  have  its  effect,  and  the  yearly  wheat 
output  was  rapidly  decreasing.  The 
wheat  was  deteriorating  and  the  land 
was  unable  with  this  crop  to  give  an 
adequate  return  on  the  farm  value. 

Irrigation  companies  were  being  or- 
ganized and  water  was  being  put  on 
some  small  tracts  of  land  in  the  interior 
valleys  with  surprising  results.  Diversi- 
fied farming  on  California  lands  came 
into  vogue  with  irrigation.  Added  in- 
terest was  given  to  orchard  planting. 
This  marked  the  end  of  the  grain  era 
and  the  beginning  of  intensive  and 
scientific  farming  in  the  West. 

At  this  time  the  soil  products  of  the 
State  amounted  to  about  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  yearly.  For  the  year 
just  closed  the  farmers  of  California 
have  received  for  their  crops  over  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  fruit 
output  of  California  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  required  about  seven  thousand 
cars  to  transport  it.  Now  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  cars  are  needed  to  haul 
the  products  of  California's  orchards  to 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  California  farmers  have  produced, 
and  are  now  producing,  the  bulk  of  the 
wealth  of  the  State.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  actual  wealth  of  the  State,  as 
compiled  by  the  assessors  of  the  various 
counties,  was  two  billion  and  fifty-seven 
million  dollars.  Today  the  actual  wealth 
is  estimated  at  six  billion  five  hundred 
million  dollars.  This  shows  a  gain  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  four  billion 
and  four  hundred  and  forty-four  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  per  capita  wealth  is 
approximately  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  American  farmer — and  this  in- 
cludes the  California  farmer — is  fast 
coming  into  his  own.  For  years  the 
man  on  the  soil  was  scarcely  recognized 
except  by  the  politician  at  election  times 
and  the  bankers  when  the  interest  was 
due,  but  now  he  is  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  producing  factor  in  the  nation. 
Figures  show  it.  During  the  year  .just 
closed  the  American  farmer  poured  into 
the  lap  of  the  world  products  valued 
at  ten  billions  of  dollars.  This  crop  of 
1912  was  the  banner  crop  of  American 
farms.  It  was  an  increase  of  about 
thirty  per  cent  over  the  year  previous 
and  about  eleven  per  cent  over  the  best 
bumper  crop  of  history. 

While  the  American  farmer  and  the 
California  farmer  have  progressed  and 
prospered,  Orchard  and  Farm  has  kept 
pace  with  the  procession.    This  paper, 


when  it  made  its  first  appearance,  con- 
sisted of  four  pages.  Scientific  farm- 
ing, or  "book  farming,"  as  it  was  then 
called,  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor 
by  the  old  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  were 
content  to  follow  the  old  methods  of 
their  forefathers.  Soil  was  soil  and  it 
was  all  treated  alike.  Seed  was  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  the  ground  with 
little  preparation  or  care  given  to  the 
seed  bed.  Most  any  grain  that  was 
given  the  name  of  seed  was  used,  and  if 
the  crop  was  a  failure  it  was  due  to  the 
vengeance  of  either  God  or  the  devil. 
If  the  crop  was  fair  or  good,  the  farmer 
took  full  credit  for  it. 

For  years  the  agricultural  methods 
advocated  by  Orchard  and  Farm  met 
with  little  response.  But  a  change  grad- 
ually came  and  in  the  last  decade  the 
strides  made  have  been  marvelous.  To- 
day the  Pacific  Coast  can  show  land  in 
the  highest  state  of  development  and 
tilled  and  cropped  in  the  most  scientific 
manner.  It  can  show  the  most  intensely 
cultivated  land  in  the  world,  and  it  can 
show  the  most  modern  and  most  ad- 
vanced farming  methods  practiced. 
Land  valued  at  prices  that  a  few  years 
ago  seemed  fabulous  is  being  made  to 
produce  good  returns  on  the  valuation. 

For  a  long  time  after  Orchard  and 
Farm  started  on  its  existence  its  read- 
ers were  numbered  by  hundreds.  Now 
they  are  counted  by  thousands,  and  the 
increase  is  rapid. 

Advertisers  at  first  did  not  look  upon 
a  farm  paper  with  much  favor  as  an 
advertising  medium.  The  farmer  was 
eking  out  an  existence.  He  was  gen- 
erally in  debt  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  the  country  merchants  were 
supplying  him  with  the  necessary  gro- 
ceries and  other  supplies  from  one  crop 
season  to  another,  charging  fancy  prices 
for  the  risk  of  bad  accounts,  and  hoping 
to  get  their  pay  when  the  grain  was 
harvested.  In  the  first  issue  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  there  appeared  only  one  small 
advertisement.  It  consisted  of  but  half 
a  dozen  lines.  It  was  that  of  Luther 
Burbank,  who  was  at  that  time  known 
only  as  a  nurseryman  at  Santa  Eosa. 
He  was  offering  a  choice  line  of  peach, 
pear,  prune  and  apple  trees  for  sale. 
Mr.  Burbank  has  been  almost  a  contin- 
uous advertiser  in  Orchard  nad  Farm 
and  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  first  advertisement  and  the  an- 
nouncement he  makes  on  the  back  cover 
page  of  the  present  number.  With  ad- 
vanced ideas  and  scientific  methods  in 
agriculture  the  farmer  began  to  pay 
cash  for  his  groceries.  He  opened  a 
bank  account  and  today  he  owns  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  automobiles  in  the 
State,  for  which  he  has  paid  cash.  With 
the  new  order  of  things  the  merchant 
has  begun  to  seek  the  farmers '  trade 
and  the  farm  paper  has  developed  into 
the  medium  in  which  this  merchant's 
advertising  is  most  effective. 


The  cow,  to  do  her  best  in  milk  pro- 
duction, should  have  at  least  one-flfth 
of  her  feed  nitrogen. 


]LJOW  DO  YOU  STAND  at  the  close 
of  the  year?  Has  your  farm  re- 
turned to  you  more  than  you  expected 
on  it?  If  you  have  made  money,  how 
much?  If  you  have  lost,  how  much  are 
you  behind,  and  why? 

Every  farmer  should  keep  accounts. 
Good  accounts  are  as  useful  to  the 
farmer  as  to  the  business  man,  since 
farming  is  a  business  the  same  as 
banking  or  any  other  commercial  en- 
terprise. Farm  bookkeeping  does  not 
require  that  the  account  be  kept  in  a 
particular  form  or  upon  a  certain  side 
of  the  page,  but  is  a  logical  selection 
and  arrangement  of  farm  data  to  per- 
mit correct  interpretation. 

The  difficulties  of  farm  bookkeeping 
are  generally  overestimated,  an  entirely 
wrong  impression  being  held  by  many 
people  on  this  subject.  Complex  forms 
and  methods  do  not  always  mean  suc- 
cessful farm  accounting,  for  sometimes 
a  few  pages  of  well-selected  records  are 
of  more  practical  value  than  volumes  of 
figures. 

Inasmuch  as  the  farm  business  and 
the  home  are  practically  inseparable, 
personal  and  household  accounts  are 
needed  to  balance  the  books.  Both  of 
these  accounts  are  best  handled  by 
grouping  the  items  as  much  as  possible. 

A  complete  inventory  is  the  first  and 
most  important  step  in  starting  the  ac- 
counts. The  determination  of  proper 
values  is  a  matter  of  good  judgment, 
aided  by  a  study  of  current  market 
prices. 

The  cash  transaction  on  a  farm  may 
be  kept  in  several  ways,  but  entering 
the  items  directly  in  their  respective 
accounts  appears  to  be  cne  of  the  most 
satisfactory  methods. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  what 
constitute  farm  receipts  and  expenses 
is  necessary,  otherwise  the  profit  of 
the  farm  is  seldom  figured  correctly. 

A  farm  is  a  combination  of  enter- 
prises, and  a  study  of  each  enterprise 
in  its  relation  to  the  others  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Wheat  may  be  a 
profitable  crop  to  grow,  oats  an  un- 
profitable crop.  Becords  of  the  sep- 
arate farm  enterprises  will  show  the 
facts  in  each  case. 

Labor  distribution  records  are  sel- 
dom kept  by  farmers,  yet  such  rec- 
ords are  in  many  respects  equally  as 
important  as  the  cash  account.  A  good 
bank  balance  is  often  the  result  of  the 
efficient  use  of  farm  labor. 

Crops  which  are  grown  at  a  profit 
may,  by  being  fed  to  a  poor  class  of 
live  stock,  have  this  profit  turned  into 
a  loss.  Live  stock  records,  although 
not  so  easy  to  keep  as  those  on  crops, 
are  often  more  useful  to  the  farmer. 
Tt  is  poor  policy  to  lose  by  injudicious 
feeding  the  profits  on  the  crops  grown. 

Live  stock  production  records  are  a 
guide  to  the  qualities  of  animals  kept; 
such  records  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  dairyman. 

Good  accounts  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  farmer.   The  few  minutes  reg- 


ularly spent  on  them  will  yield  larger 
returns  than  an  equal  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  farm  work,  provided  proper 
use  is  made  of  the  information  the  rec- 
ords contain. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
issued  the  following  public  notice  in 
connection  with  the  Truckee-Carson 
irrigation  project,  Nevada. 

No  section  looking  to  cancellation  of 
entries  or  water  right  applications  un- 
der the  Truckee-Carson  project  for 
failure  to  make  payment  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  installment  for  building 
the  irrigation  system  due  December  1, 
1911,  shall  be  taken  until  December  1, 
1913,  in  any  case  where  fifty  cents  per 
acre  has  been  paid  on  account  thereof, 
provided,  however,  that  this  order 
shall  not  apply  to  entries  or  water 
right  applications  on  which  two  or 
more  installments  of  the  building 
charge  shall  remain  due  and  unpaid 
on  November  30,  1912,  or  upon  which 
any  installment  for  operation  and 
maintenance  shall  remain  due  and  un- 
paid on  November  30,  1912. 


"If  civilized  people  were  ever  to 
lapse  into  the  worship  of  animals  the 
cow  would  certainly  be  their  chief  god- 
dess. What  a  fountain  of  blessings  is 
the  cow.  She  is  the  mother  of  beef, 
the  source  of  butter,  the  original 
cause  of  cheese  to  say  nothing  of 
shoe  horns,  hair  combs  and  upper 
leather,  a  gentle  animal  and  ever- 
yielding  creature  who  has  no  joy  in 
her  family  affairs  which  she  does  not 
share  with  man.  We  rob  her  of  her 
children  that  we  may  rob  her  of  her 
milk  and  we  only  care  for  her  when 
the  robbing  may  be  perpetrated." — 
(Household  Words.) 


Adopt  a  good  crop  rotation,  apply 
lime  and  rock  phosphate  if  the  soil 
needs  it.  and  save  all  of  the  manure. 
Keep  plenty  of  humus  in  the  soil 
which  may  be  supplied  by  the  manure 
that  is  added,  and  by  growing  catch 
crops  and  plowing  them  under. 


Probably  two-thirds  of  the  manure 
produced  on  the  farms  of  the  country 
is  badly  damaged  before  it  is  applied 
to  the  soil.  The  prompt  application 
of  barnyard  manure  to  the  soil  is  im- 
portant, especially  in  the  summer 
months.  If  manure  is  allowed  to 
heat  and  become  "fire-fanged"  and  if 
the  soluble  elements  are  leached 
away,  the  manure  will  lose  most  of 
it  value.  Haul  all  manure  out  prompt- 
ly. 


Are  all  your  cows  paying  annual 
profits?  A  dollar's  worth  of  feed  to 
produce  a  dollar's  worth  of  milk  is  a 
losing  proposition.  One  of  the  cows 
in  your  herd  may  be  a  great  success, 
another  is  merely  a  charity  boarder. 
How  many  deadbeats  are  there  In 
your  herd? 
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ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


Prosperous  Small  Farms  Follow  Irrigation  Ditches 


Modern  Farm  Buildings  Now  Dot  the  Lard  that  a  Few  Years  Ago  Was  One  Immense  Wheat  Field. 


QLENX  COUNTY  has  developed 
faster  during  the  last  year  than  in 
any  similar  period  of  time  in  its  his- 
tory. The  county's  population  has  In- 
creased more  rapidly  during  the  last 
few  months  than  ever  before,  a  large 
number  of  new  homes  have  been  built 
in  the  old  grain  fields,  and  all  previous 
records  for  the  acreage  under  intensive 
cultivation  have  been  broken,  hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  recent  progress, 
though  rapid,  is  on  a  solid  footing. 

There  was  hardly  a  day  during  the 
fall  that  newcomers  were  not  to  be 
seen  hauling  their  household  goods 
from  the  depot  at  Willows  to  the  sites 
of  their  future  homes  on  the  land. 
Several  hundred  Eastern  families  have 
purchased  land  from  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Irrigation  Company  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  their  homes  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  they  are  now 
coming  as  fast  as  they  can  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  Several  thou- 
sand acres  have  been  planted  to  alfalfa 
since  the  development  began  and  almost 
all  of  the  new  places  have  home  or- 
chards. The  adaptability  of  the  fertile 
soil  for  alfalfa,  together  with  the  ex- 
treme length  of  the  growing  season  and 
other  climatic  conditions  which  favor 
hay-making,  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  dairymen  from  other  localities, 
who  are  coming  to  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley in  considerable  numbers.  Several 
colonies  of  dairymen  have  been  started 
and  they  are  putting  the  big  alfalfa 
<-rops  to  good  use. 

The  most  important  fruit  planting 
movement  in  the  history  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  began  last  season  and 
will  continue  for  several  years.  Ten 
thousand  acres  of  oranges  and  lemons 
will  be  the  largest  single  item  of  this 
development,  but  it  does  not  by  any 
means  cover  all  of  the  planting  that  is 
to  be  done.  The  10,000  acres  will  be 
planted  by  the  James  Mills  Company, 
which  is  backed  by  expert  citrus  fruit 
men  who  have  moved  their  base  of  oper- 
ations from  southern  California  to  the 
Sacramento  Valley.     In  January  the 


irrigation  company  will  begin  heavy 
plantings  of  deciduous  fruits  and  olives. 
The  first  step  will  be  to  set  out 
peaches,  pears,  almonds,  prunes,  apri- 
cots, figs  and  olives  on  a  beautiful  tract 
at  Monroeville,  which  is  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  about  five  miles  south  of 
Hamilton  City.  During  the  fall  and 
winter  this  tract  has  been  plowed  deep 
and  leveled  and  is  now  ready  for  the 
trees.  Large  oaks  are  scattered  about 
on  the  tract,  which  is  bordered  by  the 


The  plantings  will  be  extended  rapidly 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring. 

The  other  5,000-acre  tract  is  about 
four  miles  west  of  Maxwell.  This  was 
the  first  to  be  planted,  more  than  300 
acres  being  set  out  to  lemons  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  A  large  addi- 
tional acreage  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared and  will  be  planted  in  the  spring. 

All  of  the  orchard  tracts  are  sup- 
plied with  the  latest  type  of  concrete 
pipes  for  carrying  water  underground. 


Water  Is  Taken  to  the  Land  in  Concrete  Pipes. 


heavy  growth  of  trees  along  the  river. 
This  makes  a  fine  setting  for  the  or- 
chards. 

The  citrus  fruit  plantings  of  the 
James  Mills  Company  are  divided  into 
two  tracts  of  5,000  acres  each.  One  of 
these  r»,000-acre  tracts  lies  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  Hamilton  City,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  were  planted  to 
oranges  in  this  vicinity  last  season. 


There  are  no  surface  ditches,  all  of  the 
water  being  delivered  at  small  stand- 
pipes,  which  can  be  seen  at  frequent 
intervals.  From  the  outlets  of  the 
standpipes  the  water  is  led  to  the  trees 
by  furrows. 

The  character  of  the  work,  backed 
as  it  is  by  ample  capital  and  experience, 
proves  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  Glenn  and  Colusa  counties 


will  have  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
productive  orchards  in  the  State.  The 
soil  has  been  tested  by  experts  and 
records  of  climatic  conditions  have  been 
studied,  with  the  result  that  these  men, 
who  have  spent  their  lives  among  the 
orchards  and  orange  groves,  have  de- 
cided that  there  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  converting  the  irrigated  lands  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  into  great  fruit  pro- 
ducing districts,  except  lack  of  develop- 
ment. The  necessary  development  is 
now  well  under  way  and  will  continue 
at  a  rapid  rate  for  several  years. 

Having  practically  sold  off  all  of  its 
lands  in  the  Jacinto  unit,  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Irrigation  Company  is 
preparing  to  move  its  sales  office  to 
Delevan,  ten  miles  south  of  Willows  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
At  this  point  a  number  of  beautiful 
bungalows  and  a  hotel  have  been  built. 
The  streets  are  being  graded  and  grav- 
eled and  concrete  sidewalks  are  being 
put  down.  The  street  running  east  and 
west  through  the  center  of  the  town  is 
being  boulevarded  and  will  be  made 
into  a  wide,  handsome  thoroughfare, 
which  will  extend  some  eleven  miles 
east  to  the  main  road  along  the  river. 
A  thirty-acre  orange  grove  has  been 
planted  on  land  adjoining  the  town  site 
aud  this  is  rapidly  becoming  a  fine 
demonstration  of  the  citrus  fruit  pos- 
sibilities of  the  valley.  The  coming 
spring  this  area  is  to  be  materially 
increased,  thus  insuring  for  the  new 
town  of  Delevan  an  attractive  and 
profitable  future. 

As  soon  as  the  offices  at  Delevan  are 
in  full  operation,  a  development  similar 
to  that  which  has  taken  place  a  few 
miles  farther  north,  on  the  Jacinto 
unit,  is  to  be  expected.  The  newcomers 
at  Delevan  will  find  a  remarkably  at- 
tractive country  around  them.  The 
soil,  which  has  been  washed  down  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Coast  Range  to 
the  east,  is  sedimentary  and  is  of  the 
type  that  is  sought  by  the  experienced 
fruit  growers  of  California. 

The  adaptability  of  this  soil  for 
growing  citrus  and  other  fruits  is  well 
demonstrated  at  one  of  the  old  ranches 


How  Alfalfa  Is  Turned  to  Gold. 


Hogs  Keep  Off  the  Money  Lenders. 
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Water  Assures  a  Full  Crop. 


near  the  new  town.  On  this  ranch 
there  is  an  orange  tree  that  was  planted 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  the  oldest 
orange  tree  anywhere  in  either  Glenn 
or  Colusa  counties,  and  is  still  a  splen- 
did specimen,  as  it  is  large  and  thrifty 
and  bears  abundantly  every  year. 
When  he  saw  how  well  this  tree  was 
adapted  to  the  conditions  which  sur- 
rounded it,  the  owner  ot  the  ranch 
planted  a  small  grove.  The  grove  has 
received  no  special  attention,  but  the 
trees  have  grown  as  if  they  were  native 
to  the  soil.  Grain  growing  has  been 
the  chief  business  on  the  ranch  for 
years  and  the  oranges  have  been 
merely  incidental. 

The  olive  and  the  fig  are  among  the 
other  fruit  trees  that  grow  and  bear 
well  in  this  part  of  the  valley.  Beside 
the  county  road  at  Delevan  is  a  row  of 
olive  trees  that  have  never  received 
the  slightest  bit  of  attention  since 
they  were  planted,  yet  they  are  thriv- 
ing and  are  bearing  well.  Olive  grow- 
ing is  another  of  the  most  promising 
industries  of  the  valley.  Most  of  the 
olives  now  grown  are  of  the  Mission 
variety  and  are  used  either  for  pick- 
ling or  in  the  manufacture  of  oil. 
The  trees  are  free  from  disease  and 
require  but  little  care.  Fig  trees  are 
to  be  seen  around  almost  all  of  the 
ranches.  The  crop  is  seldom  harvested, 
but  the  fig  growing  industry  promises 
well,  for  even  the  black  variety  is  de- 
licious when  properly  cured  and  sells 
well  when  packed  tastily. 

Water  was  turned  into  the  irrigation 
ditches  near  Delevan  last  season  for 
the  first  time  and  development  started 
-at  once.    The  ranch  of  Roeber  Broth- 


ers was  one  of  the  first  to  be  irrigated. 
A  large  acreage  of  alfalfa  has  been 
started  by  the  brothers,  two  bungalows 
have  been  built  and  a  number  of  other 
buildings  have  been  put  up.  During 
the  spring  a  number  of  fruit  trees  are 
to  be  planted.  The  place  is  a  model 
of  high-class  development  work. 

At  other  places  near  by  vegetable 
gardens,  berries  and  poultry  are  re- 
ceiving attention.  The  new  settlers 
have  found  that  they  can  grow  prac- 
tically anything  to  which  they  wish 
to  devote  their  attention,  the  amount 
of  money  which  they  may  have  for  de- 
velopment and  their  own  capacity  for 
work  being  the  only  limitations  on 
what  they  may  accomplish. 


Alfalfa  Weevil  Barred. 


An  important  amendment  to  the  al- 
falfa weevil  quarantine  now  in  effect 
in  California  against  Utah,  Wyoming 
and  Idaho,  to  include  shipments  of 
nursery  stock  into  California  from 
these  States,  was  authorized  today  by 
State  Horticulturist  Cook. 

Hereafter  no  nursery  stock  from 
Utah,  Idaho  or  Wyoming,  unless  wrap- 
ped in  excelsior  or  some  material 
which  would  not  contain  the  pest,  and 
unless  the  containers,  both  boxes  and 
cars,  are  fumigated,  will  be  admitted. 

The  order  was  issued  to  further  in- 
sure the  $50,000,000  alfalfa  crop  of 
California  from  danger  from  the 
weevil. 

The  quarantine  now  exists  against 
alfalfa  hay,  seed,  bees,  beehives  and 
nursery  stock. 


Every  lover  of  rare  and  beautiful 
flowers,  trees  and  plants  will 
want  this  book,  so  will  those 
who  would  raise  choice  and  full 
flavored  vegetables. 

Morse's  1913  Garden  Guide 
is  profusely  .illustrated  and  con- 
tains valuable  hints  and  informa- 
tion on  how  best  to  cultivate  a 
beautiful  and  profitable  garden. 

Write  for  this  ffioofr  Today-NOW 

Here's  a  Distintl  Novelty  in  T^adisbes  ~] 
and  Liliies 

Lettuce— The  Los  Angeles  or 
New  York 

The  best  of  the  crisp,  brittle,  heading 
Leftuce  of  an  excellent  flavor.  5c  per 
packet. 

Yellow  Calla  Lily 

This  is  the  only  true  yellow  flower  calla 
in  existence,  and  on  account  of  its  marvel- 
ous beauty  it  has  created  a  sensation 
wherever  exhibited     35c  each. 


Alfalfa  Is  Most  Luxuriant  In  Its  Growth, 


1     109  MARKET  STREET 
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Fairbanks -Morse 
Spraying  Outfit 


The  California  Vegetable  Garden 


KILLS  INSECTS 

r 


YOU  must  spray  to  secureperfect 
fruit.  Use  a  Fairbanks-Morse 
high  pressure  sprayer  and  do 
the  work  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
The  above  1  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 
Outfit  will  supply  three  #-inch  Ver- 
moral  spray  nozzles  at  200  lbs.  pres- 
sure which  is  the  pressure  required  for 
effective  spraying  for  scale  diseases. 
The  "Deluge"  pump  gives  steady  pressure. 
Entire  outfit  compact,  strong  and  easily 
moved  about  the  orchard.  Will  give  splen- 
did service  for  years. 

Complete  description  of  this  and  larger  out- 
fits given  in  our  Catalog,  No.  SF  652 
Catalog  also  tells  just  when  spraying  should 
be  done.   Write  for  a  copy  today. 

Fairbanks,  Morse&Co. 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


OHIO  BLUE  RIBBON  HERD  Of  MULLTOOT  HOGS 

are  very  prolific  as  well  as 
less  susceptible  to  Swine  Dis- 
eases. Their  great  vitality, 
large  litters  and  quick  growth 
make  them  an  ideal  hog  for  the 
Pacific  Coast.  John  H.  Dunlap, 
Box  403,   Williamsport,  Ohio. 


LINEHAN  -  ARENDT  CO. 

Hay  and   Grain  Merchants, 
Nos.  430-432  Fifth  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Consignments  Solicited 


Stump  Pullers 


California  Stump  Puller  Co. 

706  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


IN  A  STATE  favored  by  soil  and  cli- 
mate as  is  California,  vegetable  gar- 
dening can  be  successfully  conducted 
throughout  the  entire  year.  The  most 
important  essentials  to  successful  gar- 
dening are  determination,  water  and 
work;  our  soils  and  climate  are  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  vegetable  grow- 
ing, and  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  practically  every  vegetable  can 
be  grown  to  perfection  in  California. 
Our  climate  is  such  that  different  va- 
rieties of  vegetables  can  be  success- 
fully grown  throughout  the  entire  year, 
but  of  course  the  major  garden  activi- 
ties are  centered  in  the  late  fall,  win- 
ter and  spring  months. 

Soils  most  suitable  for  gardening  are 
those  which  can  be  readily  kept  in  a 
condition  of  tilth  to  promote  seed 
germination  and  the  establishment  of 
the  seedling  in  a  true  soil  formation, 
and  should  be  such  as  to  permit  deep 
penetration  of  the  roots  of  rapidly 
growing  plants,  and  should  be  fairly 
retentive  of  moisture,  so  that  the  plant 
may  attain  its  greatest  growth  in  the 
least  time.  This  would  presuppose 
light,  rather  than  heavy  soils.  Heavy 
soils  may  be  improved  by  the  liberal 
use  of  air-slacked  lime  about  the  time 
the  first  rains  begin,  by  thorough  till- 
age at  the  proper  time  in  order  to  put 
the  soil  in  good  condition,  and  by  drain- 
age. Light  sandy  soils  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  well  com- 
posted and  decayed  manure,  which  will 
change  its  texture  and  convert  it  into  a 
rich  garden  soil,  providing  the  subsoil 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  readily  re- 
tain soil  moisture. 

Cultivation  is  one  of  the  prime  essen- 
tials to  successful  gardening.  It  should 
be  begun  early  in  the  season  by 
spading  or  plowing,  to  insure  the  re- 
ception of  water,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  growing  season 
with  appropriate  tools  to  retain  or 
conserve  the  moisture  already  in  the 
soil.  Many  of  our  friends  object  to 
gardening  because  of  the  considerable 
amount  of  cultivation  necessary,  but 
with  our  modern  implements  specially 


M  &Ke  $2000 °-°  more  perrear 


lundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
'  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers'  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

iores  100  ft.  In  1 0  hours*    One  man  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
^ moves  it  over  any  road  ;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone— everything  except  bard  rock,  and 
rills  that.   No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  ill  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
^convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.    Write  for  catalog.  % 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO.,    ■     -    Box  AV  Clarlnda.  Iowa. 


Water  for  Irrigation 


Own  your  own  irrigation 
system  and  be  indepen- 
dent. Insure  your  crops 
by  having  plenty  of  water  at  all  times.  t  Use  all  the  water 
you  want  as  often  as  you  want  it.  Drill  your  own  wells 
on  yourownland  andsecure  plenty  of  waterf  reeof  charge 
all  the  time.  The  famous  Howell  Well-Drilling  Machines 
are  made  in  all  siies  suitable  for  drilling  any  size  well  to 
any  depth.  You  can  also  make  big  money  drilling  wells 
for  your  neighbors.  Thedemand  for  wells  is  far  greater 
than  can  be  supplied  by  the  machines  now  at  work. 
Write  today  for  our  big  free  catalogue  "A." 

R.R.Howell&Co.T^7rdE|st!  LosAngeles 

MAIN  OrFTCE  AND  WORKS:  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. . 


Polytechnic  Business  College 

306  12th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

A  school  of  high  standing  and  national  reputation.  Best 
equipped  Business  College  in  the  West.  Offers  best  edu- 
cational opportunities — Every  graduate  of  complete  course 
for  ten  years  employed  at  good  salary.  Homelike  accom- 
modations.   Write  for  free  Catalogue.     Come  to  Oakland. 


devised  for  such  purposes  the  work 
really  becomes  a  pleasure  instead  of 
the  old  familiar  burden  of  "the  man 
with  the  hoe."  For  the  larger  and 
more  extensive  garden  the  "Planet  Ju- 
nior" cultivator,  and  for  the  small  gar- 
den patch  the  "Norcross"  weeder  or 
cultivator  is  invaluable.  With  it  one 
can  cover  a  considerable  area  in  an 
astonishingly  short  time,  and  do  the 
work  well,  too. 

During  the  month  of  January  in  the 
warm,  dry  valley  lands,  or  on  protected 
hillsides  in  regions  of  light  rainfall, 
the  following  vegetables  may  be  plant- 
ed: Artichokes,  beets,  cabbage,  car- 
rots, peas,  turnips,  lettuce  and  onions. 
In  colder  regions,  cabbage,  cauliflower 
pepper,  celery  and  tomato  seeds  should 
be  planted  in  cold  frames  to  provide 
plants  for  later  setting  out.  January  is 
a  good  month  for  planting  potatoes,  in 
regions  of  light  rainfall. 

February  is  the  great  planting  month 
for  all  but  very  tender  plants,  such 
as  beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  peppers, 
squashes,  etc.  During  this  month  poto- 
toes  may  be  largely  planted  without 
danger  of  being  killed  by  frosts,  though 
they  may  be  cut  back. 

March  permits  of  planting  all  sorts 
of  hardy  vegetables  for  succession.  On 
high,  warm  lands  corn,  melons, 
squashes,  tomatoes  and  beans  may  be 
made. 

During  April  the  planting  of  all  sorts 
of  hardy  vegetables  for  succession  is 
continued.  All  tender  plants  may  be 
planted.  Peppers,  tomatoes,  egg  plant, 
sweet  potatoes  and  other  tender  plants 
may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground. 
Corn  can  safely  be  planted  for  a  field 
crop. 

During  May  one  may  safely  plant  all 
vegetables  for  which  ample  moisture 
can  be  provided  in  the  coast  regions, 
but  it  Is  too  late  for  shallow  rooted 
plants  In  the  hot  interior  valleys. 
Watermelons,  corn,  sweet  potatoes  and 
other  heat  loving  plants  will  make 
good  growth  where  proper  moisture 
conditions  can  be  maintained. 

June  is  the  last  chance  to  plant,  and 
then  only  on  land  where  there  Is  ample 
natural  moisture  or  Irrigation.  It  Is 
also  the  last  chance  to  get  a  second 
crop  on  land  that  has  already  produced 
one  crop.  One  may  plant  beans,  beets, 
cabbage  plants,  corn,  melons,  potatoes, 
squash  and  tomato  plants,  but  be  sure 
the  soil  surface  is  in  fine  tilth  and  that 
ample  moisture  supply  is  provided. 

Berry  plants  of  all  kinds,  strawber- 
ries, loganberries,  blackberries,  cur- 
rants, etc.,  should  be  planted  early  dur- 
ing the  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary. Berries  do  best  on  the  type  of 
soils  known  as  garden  soils.  Black- 
berries and  strawberries  thrive  in  all 
parts  of  California.  The  currant  and 
gooseberry  thrive  best  in  the  coast  re- 
gions, especially  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  State.  They  do  not  do  well  in  the 
heated  interior  valleys.  Raspberries 
thrive  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and 
when  well  cared  for  bear  almost  con- 
stantly. 


Consolidation  is  the  only  plan  tried 
or  proposed  by  which  the  country  child 
can  secure  such  an  education  as  mod- 
ern conditions  demand,  and  such  as  is 
already  afforded  the  city  child. 


One  cannot  get  anything  out  of 
live  stock  that  he  does  not  first  put 
into  it.  To  expect  a  cow  or  a  steer 
or  a  horse  to  make  something  valuable 
out  of  nothing  is  to  expect  a  return  of 
the  age  of  miracles. 


Big  Seed 
CATALOGUE 

(A   GARDEN  MANUAL) 

FREE 

160  pages  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, with  350  Illustrations.  This 
manual  tells  you  what  to  plant, 
when  and  how  to  plant  it.  Write 
or  phone  for  it  now. 

Aggeler  &  Musser 

SEED  CO. 

113-115  N.  Main  St.,  los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Home  Phon.  A3094 


Sumet  Main  4S45 


Strawberry  Plants 

We  Can  Supply  Your  \Vanti  for 
Malinda,  Mogoon,  Oregon  Im- 
proved Brandy  wine  and  other 
Standard  Commercial  Varieties.... 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO. 


257  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 


and  How  to  Grow  Them 


IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
I  successful  strawberry  grow* 
er.  It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are  grown  on  the 
'  great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
i  Idaho.  Any  man.  woman, 
"boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries  yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.   It's  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  265,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

cow 


And  mail  today. 

WE  WILL 

•how  you  how  dairymen  get  more 
butter  fat  and  more  profit  from  their 
cows  on  our  Little  Farms  in  the  fertile 
Sacramento  Valley,  California.  Every 
month  a  producer — no  lost  days  wait- 
ing for  Spring  to  come.  Dimes  are 
growing  into  dollars  for  dairymen 
here.    Come  and  join  them. 

We  give  you  ten  years 
to  pay  for  your  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  Sao  Franciico 
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Sows  at  Farrowing  Time 


J^JUCH  depends  upon  the  sow's  ration 
for  the  condition  of  the  pig  at 
starchy  food,  too  much  internal  fat  is 
formed.  There  is  not  much  danger  of 
overfeeding  if  the  feed  is  the  right 
kind,  for  sows  are  too  often  underfed. 
There  are  three  principal  factors  to 
consider  in  feeding  the  brood  sow. 
First,  to  provide  the  nutrients,  as 
starch,  protein,  etc.,  In  proper  pro- 
portions; second,  to  furnish  sufficient 
bulk  to  keep  the  system  in  a  healthy 
condition;  and  third,  to  make  such  a 
ration  as  inexpensive  as  possible. 

The  brood  sow  needs  protein  in  her 
ration  since  protein  is  a  bone  and  mus- 
cle producer.  A  young  sow  needs 
more  than  does  the  mature  sow,  as  she 
is  growing  tisues  of  her  own  as  well 
as  for  her  young.  As  it  is  fatal  to 
crowd  the  brood  sow,  it  is  better  for 
her  and  more  economical  for  the 
breeder  to  provide  considerable  bulky 
feed,  such  as  bran,  middlings,  oil  meal, 
alfalfa  and  clover  hay.  Two  parts  corn, 
one  part  bran,  five  parts  skim  milk; 
fifteen  parts  corn,  two  parts  bran  and 
one  part  tankage;  and  four  parts  mid- 
dlings, two  parts  bran  and  one-half 
part  tankage  are  all  good  rations. 

The  sow  should  be  fed  only  enough 
to  keep  her  in  a  gaining  condition  so 
she  will  be  more  active  and  take  better 
care  of  her  pigs  at  birth.  But  she 
must  not  be  thin  at  time  of  farrowing, 
for  if  she  is  a  good  milk  producer  she 
is  sure  to  lose  some  in  flesh.  A  sow 
that  keeps  a  nice  litter  of  pigs  gives 
from  five  to  seven  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  Grinding  the  feed  increases  the 
value  in  feeding  about  6  per  cent  at 
this  time.  Cooked  feed  is  good,  more 
easily  digested  and  thick  slop  is  better 
than  thin.  Warm  water  is  better  than 
cold  in  winter  for  the  sow.  Separate 
the  sow  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  at 
least  one  week  before  farrowing.  Dirt 
floors  in  the  pen  are  best  if  kept  clean 
and  dry;  cement  is  not  fit  for  a  brood 
sow.  They  want  clean,  dry  bedding 
and  not  too  much.  In  winter  the  pen 
siiould  be  warm,  with  plenty  of  sun- 
light, and  have  no  draft. 


Horse  Sensisms. 


Weeks  before  the  field  work  is  pos- 
sible every  young  horse  intended  for 
service  should  be  broken  to  a  depend- 
able quantity.  When  he  is  hitched  to 
a  plow,  it  is  often  very  expensive  to 
teach  him  that  it  is  wrong  to  turn 
inside  out  with  his  team-mate. 

I  said  "broken."  That  is  good  Eng- 
lish, but  it's  bad  horsemanship.  Train- 
ing sounds  academic  and  perhaps  pu- 
gilistic, but  it  is  better  for  the  horse. 
It  may  have  been  profitable  to 
"break"  a  $10  horse,  but  hardly  a 
$200  animal. 

He  should  be  halterwise  at  one- 
year  old.  Several  weeks  before  hitch- 
ing or  driving  let  him  stand  in  the 
stall  with  an  old  harness  on.  Let  him 
know  the  harmlessness  of  every  jing- 
ling buckle  or  chafing  or  flapping 
strap.  Give  him  a  bit,  too,  to  play 
with  and  discover  that  it  has  come 
to  stay. 

Don't  put  him  in  the  harness  with 
the  oldest,  laziest  and  slowest  walk- 
ing animal  on  the  farm.  The  team- 
mate of  the  younger  horse  will  have 
nearly  as  much  influence  upon  his 
early  training  as  the  driver. 

A  brief  training  and  preparation 
should  precede  every  year's  spring 
work.  If  your  horses  have  been 
roughing  it,  give  them  a  week  or 
more  of  feed  before  putting  them  into 


Toe -Hold  Tra^t 


or 


HERE  IT  IS — a  Light,  Strong,  Handy  Tractor 

Every   farmer  wants   it  for   his   fields   and   his  orchards. 

Fast,  Easy  Cultivation 

This  trim-built  Tractor  turns  quickly,  steers  easily,  gets  under 
the  branches  and  pulls  like  a  20-mule  team.  Burns  gasoline  or 
California  distillate. 

A  Proved  Success 

It  has  been  worked  for  two  years  in  Pacific  Coast  orchards. 
Owners  are  delighted.  Their  letters  will  convince  you.  It 
is  made  in  California  and  was  formerly  known  as  the  Johnston 
Tractor. 

Write  at  once 

If  you  act  quickly  we  can  promise  you  prompt 
delivery.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 


US.  PAT.' 


(incorporated ) 
Power- Farming  Machinery 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland  Spokane 

or  LA  PORTE,  IND.  (Home  Office ) 
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the  collar.  Groom  them  vigorously  and 
toughen  their  muscles. 

Watch  their  shoulders.  Each  time 
you  give  them  this  rubbing  in  prepa- 
ration for  work,  knead  and  pound 
their  shoulders  a  little;  then  the  first 
half  day  in  the  collar  won't  take  the 
hair  off. 

Then  about  that  young  horse.  Make 
him  walk,  and  walk  fast.  In  going  to 
and  from  the  field  and  when  he  Is 
drawing  nothing,  don't  let  him  lapse 
into  that  jogging  dog  trot.  Other 
things  being  equal,  a  fast  walker  is 
worth  50  per  cent  more  to  a  farmer 
than  a  slow  one;  and  much  of  it  de- 
pends on  the  breaking. — South  Dako- 
ta Farmer. 


Professor  F.  D.  Coburn  of  Kansas 
says:  "Among  the  requirements  for 
high-class  dairying  are  fertile  soil, 
adapted  to  crops  that  make  the  most 
desirable  dairy  feeds,  abundance  of 
pure  water,  convenience  to  markets, 
and  kindly  climate." 


Egg  Laying  Contest. 

The  first  national  egg-laying  con- 
test held  in  Missouri  has  closed  and 
the  winners  have  just  been  an- 
nounced. There  were  655  hens  In  the 
contest  and  in  twelve  months  they 
laid  87,843  eggs,  or  134  eggs  per  hen. 
The  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  won 
first  prize.  The  five  hens  laid  1,042 
eggs  during  the  year.  The  best  in- 
dividual record  was  made  by  a  white 
Plymouth  Rock  owned  at  Millersville, 
which  laid  281  eggs  in  the  year.  A 
second  contest  started  November  15. 
Seven  hundred  hens,  representing 
England,  Canada  and  twenty  states, 
have  been  entered. 

This  is  no  insignificant  work,  but 
figures  as  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries associated  with  the  agricultural 
enterprise  of  the  country  and  will  no 
doubt  be  the  means  of  distinguishing 
between  the  profitable  and  unprofit- 
able hen  in  such  a  pronounced  way  as 
to  greatly  increase  egg  production  and 
lessen  the  cost  thereof. 


is  not  kept  clean  and  handled  in  clean 
vessels.  Keep  the  milk  pails,  cans 
and  separator  clean. 


Opportunity" 


Warm  skim  milk  on  a  cold  and 
frosty  morning  tastes  good  to  the  calf. 
See  that  it  gets  just  that  kind. 


Milk  is  one  of  the  best  and  purest 
foods,  but  becomes  unfit  for  food  if  it 


They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no 
more 

When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find 
you  in; 

For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your 
door 

And  bid  you  wake,  and  rise  and  win. 
Wail  not  for  precious  chances  thrown 
away, 

Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the 
wane; 

Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the 
day. 

At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 
Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have 
sped, 

To  vanished  joys  be  deaf  and  blind 
and  dumb; 
My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with 
its  dead, 

But  naver  bind  a  moment  yet  to  come. 

— Walter  Malone. 
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Buy  your 


timer's  Perfection  Nursery 

Largest  exclusive  Apple  Tree 
Giowers  in  the  World.  A  com- 
plete assortment  of  all  the  lead- 
ing Varieties.  All  trees  locally 
grown  and  acclimated.  Order 
now. 

Address  Aptos,  Calif.,  or 
208  Exposition  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

It  makes  no  difference  what  you 
figure  on  planting  this  season — we 
can  supply  you,  and  with  the  finest 
quality  of  nursery  stock  ever 
grown. 

All  trees,  plants,  vines,  berries, 
shrubs,  evergreens,  roses,  etc.,  sold 
by  us  are  guaranteed. 

TRUE  TO  NAME 

It   will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch 
with  us. 

EVERY  PLANTER  NEEDS  OUR 
BOOK — "California    Horticulture" — 

the  fruit  growers'  guide;  120  pages. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Price  25c 
postpaid.    Send  for  it  today. 

PAID-UP   CAPITAL    $  200  00000 

FAHCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

Gl 

2ss 


Geo.C  Roeding  prcs  SMgr 
Box  4 1  FresDo.California  USAw 


Are  you  interested  in  Apple 
Planting?  If  so  look  over 
this  list  of  varieties: 


Wagner 
Baldwin 

Stayman  Winesap 
Rome  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spitzenberg 
Ben  Davis 
Black  Ben 
Delicious 
Mo.  Pippin 


Gravenstein 
Jonathan 
Y.  N.  Pippin 
Winter  Banana 
Yel.  Bellefleur 
Yel.  Transparent 
White  Astrachan 
Red  Astrachan 
Arkansas  Black 
Red  June 
W.  W.  Pearmain 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price 
list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight 
prepaid,  and  if  given  proper  care  and 
cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  in- 
come that  will  bring  you  to  the  sunny 
side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO.. 
CHICO.  CALIF. 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER 
RHUBARB 
TO  VOI  R  ACREAGE 

S2.000  per  acre  can  be  nude.  Pfantt 
n»w  rtath  far  ihifmmt.  Also  btrrit'.  tmall 
fruit,  tactut.  M&Mrmgm),  cic 

Write  for  Information. 

J.    B.  WAGNER 

[The  Rhubarb  Specialist) 
PASADENA.  CALIF. 


IN  PRl'.NIXG  YOUNG  TREES  of  the 
deciduous  fruits,  as  peach,  apricot, 
plum,  apple,  pear,  etc.,  the  thing  to 
bear  always  in  mind  is  the  future 
shape  and  growth  of  the  tree.  The 
pruner  must  have  in  his  mind's  eye 
a  picture  of  what  the  tree  is  to  be 
when  it  is  three  years  old  and  ready 
to  bear  a  crop  of  commercial  value. 
There  is  an  ideal  shape  and  size  for 
such  a  tree,  and  while  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  secure  the  ideal  form  in  all 
cases,  the  pruner  should  know  what 
he  is  working  toward  and  try  as  far 
as  he  can  to  prune  each  tree  so  that 
it  will  at  least  approach  the  ideal. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  grow- 
ing and  handling  fruit  trees  have  ac- 
quired by  experience  the  right  idea 
of  pruning  so  as  to  secure  a  strong 
and  well-shaped  tree  able  to  carry  a 
full  crop. 

Those  who  lack  this  experience  will 
find  it  instructive  and  profitable  to 
visit  a  well-pruned  bearing  orchard, 
and  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
desirable  shape  of  bearing  trees. 

A  strong  tree  of  the  right  shape 
to  carry  a  good  crop  of  fruit  without 
breaking  down,  and  carrying  its  fruit 
low  down  where  it  can  be  easily 
reached,  can  only  be  secured  by  a 
rigid  system  of  cutting  back  each 
year  until  the  form  and  strength  are 
secured  and  the  tree  is  ready  to  bear. 
After  the  trees  come  into  bearing  the 
pruning  differs  with  different  kinds  of 
fruit,  but  for  the  first  three  years  the 
pruning  of  all  the  standard  deciduous 
fruits  and  the  almond  is  practically 
the  same.  The  fig  and  walnut  require 
diffeient  pruning  from  the  start. 

This  cutting  back  of  the  deciduous 
fruits  should  begin  when  the  tree  is 
planted. 

If  the  tree  has  been  properly  headed 
back  when  it  was  planted,  the  first 
winter  in  the  orchard  will  find  it  with 
a  trunk  or  main  stem  from  12  to  20 
inches  long.  Growing  out  of  the  main 
stem  are  a  number  of  branches  which 
started  at  different  heights  from  the 
ground,  the  lowest  perhaps  six  or 
eight  inches  from  the  ground,  the 
highest  almost  always  from  the  top 
bud  on  the  main  stem. 

To  prune  the  trees,  select  three  or 
four  of  these  branches,  choosing 
strong  ones  by  preference,  but  being 
careful  to  see  that  they  are  spaced 
some  distance  apart  on  the  trunk  and 
that  they  branch  out  in  opposite  or, 
at  least,  different  directions  so  as  to 
balance  the  head  of  the  tree  which 
you  are  now  shaping.  Do  not  have 
them  all  branching  out  on  the  same 
side,  which  would  make  the  tree  one- 
sided; also,  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary, do  not  have  them  all  starting 
at  the  same  height  on  the  trunk,  as 
that  makes  a  weak  tree  which  is  lia- 
ble to  split. 

As  a  rule,  choose  the  lowest  branch 
for  one,  if  it  is  not  less  than  six 
inches  from  the  ground,  also  the  high- 
est if  it  is  growing  in  the  right  direc 
tion,  then  one  or  two  others  well- 
spaced  between  these  two.  Whether 
you  leave  three  or  four  limbs  will  de- 
pend on  how  many  good  ones  there 
are  on  the  tree  and  in  what  direc- 
tions they  are  growing.  A  well  bal- 
anced head  of  three  limbs  is  usually 
the  most  satisfactory,  but  sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  leave  four,  because 
no  three  will  give  a  good  balance  to 
the  head.  Never  leave  more  than  four, 
or  the  head  will  be  too  crowded. 

Consider  the  prevailing  wind,  and 


if  possible  choose  the  limbs  so  that 
the  main  growth  of  the  tree  will  be 
list  the  wind. 
Having  chosen  your  main  limbs,  as 
above,  cut  them  back,  leaving  them 
six  to  ten  inches  long,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  tree.  If  the  tree 
has  made  a  strong  growth,  leave  the 
limbs  about  ten,  or  on  apples  and 
pears  even  twelve  inches  long;  if  the 
growth  is  poor  or  only  medium,  cut 
back  to  six  or  eight  inches.  Cutting 
back  induces  stronger  growth  the  fol- 
lowing season,  hence  the  need  of  cut- 
ting weak  limbs  shorter  than  strong 
ones.  This  principle  holds  good  in 
all  pruning  operations — that  weak 
growths  should  be  cut  back  severely 
to  stimulate  better  growth,  while 
strong  limbs  should  not  be  cut  hack 
so  far. 

All  other  limbs  on  the  yearling  tree, 
except  the  three  or  four  chosen  to 
form  the  bead,  must  be  removed  en- 
tirely with  clean  cuts  close  to  the 
main  stem.  Do  not  leave  short  stubs 
remaining,  as  the  bark  cannot  grow 
over  them  like  it  soon  will  over  the 
clean  cuts.  It  is  well  to  paint  over 
any  cuts  that  are  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  using  any  good  lead 
paint  or  asphaltum  varnish. 

The  small  laterals  or  side  branches 
on  the  limbs  that  are  left  to  form  the 
head  may  be  shortened  in  about  one- 
half  of  their  length,  and  if  there  are 
too  many,  so  that  they  crowd  one 
another,  they  should  be  thinned  out. 
But  do  not  remove  all  of  them  entire- 
ly, because  the  leaf  growth  on  them 
the  following  summer  will  assist  in 
the  growth  of  the  main  limbs.  All 
plant  food  is,  so  to  speak,  digested 
in  the  leaves.  In  other  words,  the 
plant  food  is  worked  over  in  the 
leaves  into  such  compounds  as  can  be 
assimilated  by  the  tree  and  used  to 
build  up  its  growth.  Therefore,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  healthy  leaves  that  a  tree 
has,  the  better  will  be  its  growth. 

To  some  people  this  manner  of 
cutting  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
tree's  growth  may  seem  like  ruining 
the  tree,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
severe  heading  back  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  a  strong-bodied 
bearing  tree  under  our  Californian 
conditions.  If  the  newcomer  will  visit 
a  well  pruned  bearing  orchard,  as  sug- 
gested above,  he  will  there  see  the 
good  results  of  this  beading  back  pol- 
icy, and  will  be  reassured  as  to  the 
future  of  his  trees. 


Antiseptic  Whitewash. 

The  Animal  Bureau  at  Washington 
recommends  the  following  as  a  very 
efficient  and  antiseptic  whitewash: 

To  prepare  five  gallons:  Slake  IVj 
IKiunds  of  lime,  using  hot  water  if 
necessary  to  start  action.  Mix  to  a 
creamy  consistency  with  water.  Stir 
in  15  fluid  ounces  of  95  per  cent  pure 
liquid  carbolic  acid  and  make  up  to 
five  gallons.  Stir  thoroughly  and 
strain  through  a  wire  sieve,  if  it  is  to 
be  applied  by  means  of  a  spray  noz- 
zle. 

It  will  sometimes  save  very  serious 
losses  in  a  herd  of  cattle  if  the  stables 
aie  kept  well  whitewashed  and  dis- 
infected. The  cost  of  using  disinfect- 
ants does  not  btgin  with  the  loss  that 
came  from  having  a  foul  stable.  So 
it  is  always  better  to  exercise  that 
vigilance  that  insures  safety  at  what- 
ever cost. 


NEW  CATALOG 

Just  Out-FREE 


SEEDS 


LOW  PRICES -NO  BETT  R  SEEDS 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  E.  7th  St.    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FREE! 


THIS, 

bookI 


Sent  on  Request 

To  every  orchardlst  or 
Growers'  Association.  A 
practical  booklet  on  up- 
to-date  methods  in 
pruning  all  kinds  of 
orchard  trees,  by  L.  H. 
Day.  Horticultural  Ex- 
pert. 

Compliments  of  the 
JNION  BLIND  &.  LAD- 
DER  CO..  Mfrs. 


"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 

The  best  orchard  ladder  at  any  price 
3533  Peralta  Street  Oakland.  Cal. 


SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  garden,  flower,  tree 
and  palm  seeds. 

ROSES 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties- 

FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

Theodore  Payne 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Leonard  Coates 

Nursery  Company 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedi- 
greed stock.  Near  State  Highway, 
please  call.    Catalogue  free. 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


Geo.  W.  Sill  &  Co. 

APPLES 

Watsonville  California 


THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  and  Importers 

Of  Iris 

MONETA  -  CALIFORNIA 


THE  CLIPPER 

There   are   three  thing** 
that  destroy  your  lawns. 
Dandelions,    Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
on*  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 
Vonr  dealer  ahoald  have 
them — if    he    haa  not, 
drop  us  a  line  and  we 
irrulars  and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO.Bx  5.Dlzon,XU. 


Li 


ATENTS 


United   Suites   and    Foreign   Procured  »nd 
Defended.     Established  40  jeara. 
PACIFIC   COAST   PATENT   AGENCY.  INC 
STOCKTON.  CAL. 
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Main  Office:   2  515  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  California 


ORANGES,  LEMONS, 
POMELOS. 

Our  citrus  trees  have  remarkable 
vitality  and  make  a  most  vigorous 
growth  from  the  first  summer  on. 
All  our  buds  are  taken  from  selected 
parent  trees  in  the  best  groves  of 
the  State. 


We  still  have  a  fairly  complete  line  of  trees  and  vines. 
With  so  many  nurseries  reporting  shortage  it  will  pay 
planters  to  get  their  orders  booked  early.  Our  stock  has 
a  well  deserved  reputation  for  reliability ;  our  trees  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  planters  can  depend  on  them 
for  satisfactory  growth  and  true  bearing.  If  you  expect 
to  set  out  an  orchard  write  for  our  catalog.    It  will  help  you. 


FIGS. 

We  have  the  largest  and  best 
stock  of  Black  Mission,  Calimyrna, 
and  White  Adriatic  varieties.  Our 
fig  trees  are  unusually  well  rooted 
and  are  uninjured  by  frost.  Let  us 
send  you  our  booklet  on  "FIGS." 


Imperial  Valley  Cotton.         San  Joaquin's  Celery  Crop. 


Nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
the  finest  cotton  ever  grown  in  Amer- 
ica will  be  one  of  Imperial  Valley's 
contributions  to  the  holiday  crops  of 
1912.  Most  of  this  crop  is  destined 
for  the -Orient  and  is  moving  briskly 
from  El  Centro  and  Thermal  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  road,  toward  San 
Francisco.  From  there  it  will  be  sent 
by  steamship  to  Yokohama  and  Hong- 
kong. 

A  part  of  this  cotton  is  the  Durango 
cotton  with  long  staple,  which  brings 
$20  more  a  bale  than  other  kinds  and 
is  considered  especially  choice.  Im- 
perial Valley,  because  of  its  wonder- 
fully dry  and  warm  climate  and  ex- 
cellent soil,  is  an  ideal  place  for  cot- 
ton raising  and  the  excellence  of  its 
product  promises  to  make  it  more 
famous  ultimately  than  the  Egyptian 
cotton. 

The  crop  is  smaller  than  in  pre- 
vious years,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  land  owners  prefer  to  plant  al- 
falfa for  stock  feeding,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly profitable. 


A  very  good  crop  of  celery  has  been 
raised  in  San  Joaquin  county  this  year 
and  dealers  say  that  almost  one-half 
a  million  dollars  will  be  realized  from 
this  product  alone  this  year.  The  esti- 
mate is  that  1500  acres  of  celery  were 
grown  in  the  island  district  this  sea- 
son. 

Daily  shipments  are  being  made  from 
Holt  station,  Middle  River  and  Antioch 
and  growers  are  receiving  30  cents 
per  dozen  heads  for  their  product.  The 
retail  men  sell  celery  for  Ave  cents  a 
head  or  sixty  cents  a  dozen. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about 
1200  dozen  heads,  which,  at  thirty  cents 
a  dozen,  amounts  to  $360.  The  cost  of 
planting,  weeding,  constant  working 
of  the  ground,  harvesting  and  market- 
ing is  estimated  at  $60  per  acre,  which 
nets  the  grower  a  net  profit  of  $300 
an  acre.  As  there  are  1500  acres  the 
total  net  profit  would  be  $450,000  for 
the  growers  of  the  county. 

The  acreage  is  divided  as  follows: 
Jersey  Island,  350;  Bradford  Island, 
400;  Twitchells  Island,  200;  Staten  Is- 
land, 400;  Sherman  Island,  150  acres. 


"HINTS  ON  GARDENING" 

Send  in  your  name  for  a  free  copy  of  the  1913  edition. 

Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co. 


425  S.  MAIN  STREET. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


Mixing  varieties  is  a  bad  policy.  It 
is  also  a  bad  policy  for  farmers  in  the 
same  neighborhood  to  sow  different 
kinds  of  seed.  It  pays  the  grain- 
grower  to  use  one  "pedigreed"  variety 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn  or  other 
grain,  and  to  keep  it  pure.  Yields  in- 
crease and  improve  in  quality  year 
after  year,  if  the  seed  is  carefully 
cleaned  and  graded  each  year;  and 
the  variety  establishes  for  the  locality 
a  reputation  which  is  felt  on  the  mar- 
ket. '  Running  out"  is  due  to  care- 
less selection  and  poor  tillage.  Car'1 
in  these  particulars  will  not  only  pre- 
vent it,  but  will,  as  said,  improve  the 
quality  of  the  grain.  Buying  seed  every 
few  years,  from  regions  having  a  dif- 
ferent soil  and  climate,  is  unwise,  even 
if  tne  variety  is  the  same. 


The  Howard  Cattle  Company  re- 
cently received  thirty-seven  head  of 
registered  short-horn  cattle  from  Mis- 
souri. Of  these  fifteen  were  sent  to 
the  Parrot  ranch  at  Chico,  four  were 
sent  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  one, 
an  excellent  bull,  was  placed  on  the 
dairy  ranch  of  F.  H.  Harvey,  at  Gait. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  cattle 
of  pure  short-horn  breed.  In  the  ship- 
ment was  a  bull  of  the  celebrated  Bates 
breed.  The  Howard  Cattle  Company 
recently  added  to  its  herd  the  bull 
Bapton  Valentine,  227,105. 


Fruit  Trees  Grape  Vines 

FIG  TREES 

We  are  the  Largest  growers  of  this  stock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.    We  grow  a  complete  stock  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE, 
PEAR  TREES 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 


F.  H.  Wilson,  Pies. 

C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres. 

Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy. 


Th^  Reliably  Three. 
P.   O.   Box  615 
Fresno,  Cal. 


Hundreds  of  locomotives  have  been 
in  continued  use  for  twenty  years  by 
railroads.  They  have  good  care,  how- 
ever. A  grain  binder  on  a  farm  should 
last  at  least  fifteen  years,  but  through 
neglect  it  rarely  lasts  half  that  time. 


George  A.  Snow  of  the  Snow-Moody 
Development  Company  of  Salt  Lake 
City  has  announced  that  work  is  to 
begin  shortly  on  the  Baxter  ">eek 
irrigation  project  in  Lassen  county, 
which  will  serve  water  to  approxi- 
mately 18,000  acres  of  the  richest  land 
in  Honey  Lake  Valley. 


Winter  is  a  good  time  to  lay  in  a 
supply  of  bulletins  and  to  read  and 
apply  their  information.  Write  to 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  list  of  farmers'  free  bulletins. 
A  farmer  is  also  entitled  to  bulletins 
issued  by  his  own  State. 


AWARDED    FIRST    PRIZE  10112 
CALIFORNIA  STATIC  FAIR,       K(J()NSTATE  FAIR 
CALIFORNIA    APPLE  SHOW 

PRUNERS  and  SHEARS 

BASTIAINS' 

In  a  working  test  with  other  tools  they  have 
proven  their  superiority. 

BASTIAN  TREE  SHEAR,  the  new  and  perfect 
tool  for  light  work.  With  them  it  is  practical  to 
trim  all  small  trees  while  the  operator  stands  on 
the  ground,  thus  enabling  him  to  round  up  the 
trees  to  better  advantage. 

BASTIAN  PRUNING  HOOKS,  cut  to  their  full 
capacity,  regardless  of  the  toughness  of  the  wood, 
thus  doing  away  with  time  wasted  in  sawing. 

SHEAR  and  PRUNER  blades  made  from  Shef- 
field Tool  Steel.  Every  blade  guaranteed  against 
defects. 

Power,   Ease,   Speed   and   Durability   the  main 
features  of  Bastian  Tools. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

■^hctana  storey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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SPRAY 

WITH  OUR 

HIGH  PRESSURE  POWER  SPRAYER 

A  Small  Investment  with  Big  Returns 

SIMPLE,  EFFICIENT,  STRONGLY 
BUILT  and  VERY  DURABLE 

Sold  under  a  Binding  Guarantee 

Save  25% — Get  our  prices  and  terms 
Write  for  particulars 

LEONARD  T.  KITTS 

681  Market  St.  San  Francisco 

Coast  Distributer  of  theT.&M.  FAR  M  ENGINE 
a  simple,  correctly  designed ,  reliable  engine  at 
low  prices.  1 H  h.p.  op  folly  guaranteed.  Our 
4  b.p.  at  $125  is  a  remarkable  value. 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED 


Value  of  Winter  Spraying 


By  Paul  R.  Jones,  San  Jose. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  can  generally  di- 
vide their  spraying  season  into  two 
main  groups,  winter  and  summer.  It 
has  become  an  established  practice  to 
spray  fruit  trees  during  the  winter 
time  or  dormant  season  for  those  insect 
and  fungus  troubles  which  can  not  be 
controlled  during  the  summer  time  be- 
cause a  spray  cannot  be  applied  at  a 
sufficient  strength  to  control  these 
pests.  Furthermore,  It  Is  always  pos- 
sible to  spray  a  larger  acreage  In  the 
winter  time  with  one  power  outfit  than 
In  the  summer,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  more  time  on  the  farms  and 
the  spraying  season  Is  longer.  Labor  Is 


Bean  Giant  Sprayer 

MOST  PERFECT  POWER  OUTFIT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Bean  Giant  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
power  sprayer  on  the  market,  without  exception.    It  is  the  very  acmeof  efficiency. 

The  engine  and  pump  are  direct  connected,  which  makes  slipping  impossible. 
The  Bean  Pressure  regulator  is  safe,  sure  and  dependible.  It  saves  from  i  to  J 
the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

The  bell  metal  ball  valves  cannot  corrode,  clog  or  stick.  The  porcelain-lined 
cylinder  never  wears  out.  The  underneath  suction  avoids  priming,  increases 
capacity,  and  saves  replacing  cracked  hose.  The  steel  frame  affords  perfect 
rigidity  and  is  much  more  durable  than  the  old  style  wood  frame. 

There  is  an  iron  well  in  the  tank  which  makes  the  tank  easy  to  clean  and  drain. 
The  patented  cut-off  and  air  suction  in  the  tank  makes  it  unnecessary  to  put  out 
the  suction  hose.  Every  detail  of  the  Bean  Giant  has  been  worked  out  to  its 
greatest  perfection.    You  ought  to  know  more  about  it. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


It  Illustrates  and  describes  the  Bean  Giant 
and  the  entire  Bean  line  of  hand  and  power 
sprayers  and  pump  accessories.  Don 't  invest  in 
an  outfit  till  you  send  for  the  book.  State  number 
and  kind  of  trees  when  you  write. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


Mercs  the 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


It  builds  up  the  soil  by  re- 
plenishing the  nutriments  that 
make  healthy,  productive  trees. 
We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
r   the  orchard,   the   vineyard,  the 
farm,  which  Invigorates  the  worn  out 
soil    and    gives    you    a    bigger    crop  of 
better  quality. 

The  trees  In  the  orchard  on  the  left  tn 
this  illustration  are  starving  to  death  for 
lack  of  nourishment  In  the  soil  around 

their  roots.  The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been 
fertilized  and  Is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There   Is  no  need   of  asking  which   is  the 
more  profitable.    Let  us  send  you  our  FREE 
BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 
THE    PACIFIC    GUANO   &    FERTILIZER  CO. 
612   Alaska   Commercial    Bldq.,   San  Francisco. 

509  Central    Bldg.,    Los  Angeles. 
Largest    manufacturers  of   Fertilizers,  Poultry 
Foods  and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


cheaper  In  the  winter  and  w^hile  the 
necessity  of  spraying  Is  just  as  great, 
the  opportune  time  for  spraying  can 
be  stretched  out  more  than  it  can  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

For  a  general  all-around  clean-up 
spray  for  such  Insects  as  the  brown 
apricot  scale,  Italian  pear  scale,  San 
Jose  scale,  Almond  red  spider,  and  for 
the  eggs  of  the  two  apple  aphids  noth- 
ing can  be  used  to  more  advantage  as 
regards  efficiency  and  cheapness  of  ma- 
terial than  a  ten  per  cent  crude  oil 
emulsion.  Crude  oil  sprays  have  been 
used  for  a  number  of  years  In  the 
United  States,  both  In  the  Eastern 
States  and  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Two 
main  classes  of  oils  exist,  those  of  the 
East  having  the  paraffine  base,  while 
those  on  the  Pacific  slope  have  an  as- 
phalt base.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
repeatedly  that  the  oils  containing  an 
asphalt  base  are  much  better  adapted 
for  sprays  than  the  Eastern  oils  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  much  less 
liable  to  cause  Injury  to  the  tree.  A 
crude  oil  emulsion  made  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  natural  gravity  crude  oil 
and  whale  oil  soap  Is  a  much  better 
insect  and  moth  killer  than  straight 
caustic  soda,  and  much  more  beneficial 
to  the  tree,  Inasmuch  as  It  softens  the 
bark  and  produces  a  general  invigorat- 
ing effect  as  well  as  giving  some  fungi- 
cidal effect,  whereas  sprays  of  a  caustic 
nature  dry  up  the  bark  and  injure  se- 
riously the  fruit  buds.  The  action  of 
caustic  sprays  is  immediate,  whereas 
those  in  which  crude  oil  is  employed 
the  action  is  much  longer,  extending 
over  a  period  of  three  months  and  grad- 
ually smothering  out  the  insects  or 
lichens. 

Distillate  oil  emulsion  sprays  have 
given  nearly  as  good  satisfaction  as 
those  of  crude  oil  emulsion  and  are  to 
be  recommended,  but  the  fruit  grower 
should  not  use  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  oil  and  water  even  if  he  has  a  first- 
class  outfit,  since,  no  matter  how  per- 
fect the  agitation  is,  sooner  or  later 
some  of  the  trees  will  get  too  much  oil 
or  the  mixture  will  separate  out  after 
it  has  been  applied  to  the  trees. 

For  the  fungus  troubles,  such  as  apple 
mildew,  iron  sulphide  should  be  used. 
For  peach  leaf  curl,  lime  sulphur  is  a 
standard  treatment,  as  well  as  for  the 
peach  twig  borer,  although  distillate 
oil  emulsion  will  control  the  latter.  A 
good  Bordeaux  mixture  applied  In  the 
fall  for  shot-hole  fungus  or  California 
peach  blight  Is  the  best  spray  for  these 
troubles.  For  pear  scab  Bordeaux  is 
also  the  standard  spray  and  this  fungus 
trouble  usually  will  require  several  ap- 
plications. Only  pure  chemicals  should 
be  used  In  spraying  and  if  an  orchard- 
ist  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  trouble  he  has, 
or  what  spray  he  desires  to  use,  he 
should  consult  an  entomologist  or 
pathologist.  All  the  spraying  should  be 
done  with  a  power  outfit,  200  pounds 
pressure,  as  it  not  only  saves  labor  and 
spray,  but  does  much  better  work.  In 
all  spraying  the  work  should  be  done 
very  thoroughly  and  it  is  better  to 
waste  some  of  the  spray  by  having 
the  tree  drip  than  to  try  to  save  the 
liquid. 


If  you  live  where  stones  are  plenty 
(and  they  are  found  in  most  sections) 
never  wade  through  winter  mud  in 
going  between  house  and  barn. 


Z  E  N  O 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best 
insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  Information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


the  brand  on  this  sack 
means  something  to 
every  alfalfa  grower- 
It  is  the  word  of  this  house 
that  no  better  alfalfa  seed  can  be 
bought  than  Germain  Premium 
Brand. 

Following  our  slogan  of  quality, 
our  buyers  went  into  the  fields 
and  bought  this  seed — not  from 
samples  in  the  office — but  out  on 
the  ground  where  they  could  con- 
sider every  item  in  the  selection  of 
clean,  strong  seed. 

Every  pound  of  Germain  Pre- 
mium Brand  is  triple  cleaned — 
twice  in  the  field  and  once  in  our 
own  mills — and  again  we  say  that 
it  is  as  near  perfection  as  experi- 
enced judgment  and  machinery  can 
make  it. 

Look  for  the  atencilled  brand 
and  lead  seat. 

FARMOGERM 

the  marvelous  culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  will  increase 
your  alfalfa  yield  from  60%  to 
200%  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  an 


Write  Dept.  L  for  Free 
Booklet. 


Every  unproductive  acre  is  a  tax 
upon  the  producing  acres  of  the  farm. 
Does  your  business  warrant  the  carry- 
ing of  this  dead  Investment  load? 


Seed  &  Plant  Co 

J2«-J26-330  SO  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


When  answering  advertisements  please 

mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Financing  the  Farm 


By  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick. 
United  States  Ambassador  to  France. 


|  JNTIL  VERY  RECENTLY  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  country  pur- 
posely has  been  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  practically  all  divisions 
of  industry  other  than  farming.  Re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  agriculture  is 
the  fundamental  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  farm  land  constitutes 
the  nation's  greatest  asset,  little  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  scien- 
tific development  of  agriculture.  In 
other  industries  the  modern  principle 
of  organization  has  been  widely  and 
successfully  adopted,  and  it  is  very 
largely  for  that  reason  that  manufac- 
turing and  commerce  have  made  such 
rapid  and  remarkable  progress  in  ef- 
ficiency. In  the  business  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil  it  is  only  very  recently 
that  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of 
organization  has  received  recognition. 
The  growing  importance  of  the  wise 
development  and  conservation  of  agri- 
cultural resources,  and  of  the  organi- 
zation of  farming  as  other  industries 
are  organized,  has  been  overlooked  in 
the  haste  and  eagerness  to  surpass 
other  countries  in  manufacturing  and 
commerce.  However,  in  the  last  few 
years,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  dis- 
parity between  the  supply  and  demand 
of  food  stuffs,  and  the  consequent 
steady  advance  in  prices,  the  people 
of  this  country  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  scien- 
tific, thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is  essential  to  their  continued  well 
being.  The  uneasiness  with  which  the 
rise  in  the  prices  of  necessities  is  re- 
garded is  clearly  justified,  for  if  there 
is  further  considerable  advance  a  low- 
ering of  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
— with  its  certain  inimical  conse- 
quences to  the  quality  of  our  citizen- 
ship is  bound  to  occur. 

Heretofore  the  existence  of  vast 
stretches  of  unoccupied  virgin  fertile 
soil  has  obscured  the  importance  of 
careful  tilling,  but  this  apparent  rea- 
son for  the  immunity  of  this  country 
from  the  sure  effect  of  superficial 
farming  no  longer  remains.  There  is 
now  no  frontier  country  where  desir- 
able land  can  be  had  almost  for  the 
asking.  The  migration  of  farmers 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  part 
of  the  country  each  year  is  less  in 
volume.  The  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  West  and  the  compara- 
tively high  price  of  western  farm  land 
are  the  primary  causes  of  the  very 
considerable  emigration  of  American 
farmers  to  western  Canada  where  fer- 
til  land  is  still  cheap  and  plentiful. 
This  is  a  movement  that  is  likely  to 
continue  until  Canadian  farm  land  is 
populated  as  thickly  as  is  the  farm 
land  in  the  western  part  of  this  coun- 
try. However,  if  American  farmers  are 
taught  that  by  the  use  of  scientific 
methods  there  is  as  much  profit  in  the 
cultivation  of  land  that  has  long  been 
under  tillage  as  there  is  in  the  care- 
less cultivation  of  new  land,  and  if  it 
is  made  possible  for  them  to  secure 
on  reasonable  terms  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  the  wisest  development  of  their 
land,  the  attraction  of  cheap  Canadian 
farm  land  to  a  large  extent  will  be 
offset. 

The  1910  census  is  far  from  being 
reassuring  as  to  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture In  this  country.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  increased  21 
per  cent  from  1900  to  1910.  Within 


the  same  period  the  amount  of  land 
used  for  farming  increased  but  4.2  per 
cent.  In  1909  the  per  capita  produc- 
tion of  cereals  was  only  49.1  bushels; 
in  1899  it  was  58.4  bushels— a  de- 
crease of  nine  bushels  per  head  in  ten 
years.  This  decrease,  by  itself,  would 
seem  to  be  almost  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  distressing  advance  in 
the  prices  of  food  products.  Between 
1899  and  1909  the  production  of  ce- 
reals increased  but  1.7  per  cent  but 
their  market  value  was  higher  by  79.8 
per  cent  in  1909  than  in  1899 — the  in- 
crease in  price  being  forty-seven  times 
the  increase  in  quantity.  The  only 
inference  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  figures  is  that  the  industry  of 
cultivating  the  soil  in  the  United 
States,  relative  to  the  increase  in 
population  and  the  augmented  demand 
for  food  stuffs  not  only  has  failed  to 
progress  but  has  retrogressed  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  imports  of 
food  stuffs  into  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded the  exports  of  food  stuffs  by 
approximately  $60,000,000.  A  year  ago 
exports  exceeded  imports  by  over  $21,- 
000,000,  although  two  years  ago  im- 
ports were  in  excess  by  about  $16,- 
000,000.  For  seven  months  beginning 
January  1,  1912,  the  imports  of  food 
stuffs  were  $59,000,000  in  amount  more 
than  exports.  The  bumper  crops  that 
have  just  been  harvested  undoubted- 
ly will  augment  the  exports  and  less- 
en the  imports  of  food  stuffs  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  but,  unfortunately, 
experience  shows  that  a  repetition  of 
the  splendid  crops  of  this  year  is  not 
likely  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
significance  of  the  data  relating  to  the 
exports  and  imports  of  food  stuffs  is 
startling.  It  has  been  so  confidently 
assumed  that  this  country  would  al- 
ways have  a  large  surplus  of  food 
products  for  export  that  little  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of 
the  United  States  having  to  depend 
on  the  bounty  of  other  countries  for 
food.  Consequently  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
substantially  increase  the  output  of 
its  farms  this  country  will  soon  have 
little,  if  any,  surplus  food  products  for 
export,  and  will  have  to  rely  on  its 
ability  to  obtain  most  of  its  food 
from  other  countries.  The  size  of 
this  year's  crops,  and  the  probable 
consequent  increase  in  the  volume  of 
agricultural  exports  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  this  country  will  be  seri- 
ously impaired  unless  the  productivity 
of  its  farms  is  quickly  and  perma- 
nently increased. 

The  national  government,  the  states, 
various  associations  and  individuals 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  trying  to 
raise  the  standard  of  farming  by  teach- 
ing farmers  how  to  farm  scientifical- 
ly. This  is  a  splendid  and  absolutely 
necessary  work,  but  it  also  is  essen- 
tial to  provide  the  means  whereby 
the  farmers  may  put  into  practice  the 
things  they  are  taught.  Farmers  must 
have  the  means  whereby  they  can  se- 
cure at  low  rates  and  on  reasonable 
terms  the  funds  they  need  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  their  land;  other- 
wise much  that  is  being  done  to  edu- 
cate them  in  scientific  methods  and  to 
convince  them  that  such  methods  are 
practical  will  be  without  sensible  re- 
sult. 

The  need  of  farmers  for  capital  is 
serious  and  pressing.  They  need  capi- 
tal for  permanent  improvements,  and 


No-Rim -Cut  Tires — 10%  Oversize 

Look  at  All  the 
Winter  Treads 


Compare  the  following  all-important  points. 

Then  you'll  know  the  cogent  reason  why 
Goodyear  tires  far  outsell  all  others. 


Here  is  a  double-thick  tread — 
an  extra  tread,  made  of  very  tough 
rubber,  vulcanized  onto  the  reg- 
ular. 

In  that  extra  tread  are  these 
deep-cut,  sharp-cut  blocks.  So 
deep  and  so  tough  that  they  last 
for  thousands  of  miles. 

Countless  edges  and  angles  face 
every  direction,  and  they  grasp 
the  road  surface  with  a  bulldog 
grip. 

Why  They  Last 

Those  are  the  reasons  why 
these  tough  treads  last. 

But  the  tires  last,  too,  for  the 
strain  is  not  centered  on  any 
small  part  of  the  fabric. 


These  blocks  widen  out  so  they 
meet  at  the  base.  Thus  the  strain 
is  distributed  over  the  fabric  just 
as  with  smooth-tread  tires. 

Have  you  found  those  features 
in  any  other  non-skid? 


Here  they  come  in  tires  that 
can't  rim-cut — tires  10  per  cent 
over  the  rated  size. 

Tires  which  save,  in  these  two 
ways,  an  average  of  48  per  cent. 

Tires  which  so  excel  that  men 
now  use  them  on  some  250,000 
cars.  You'll  have  them  on  yours 
when  you  see  them. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition — tells  all  the  tire 
facts  that  you  want  to  know. 
Ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


EAR 

IN,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without 
Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY, 
AKRON,  OHIO. 

Branches   and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 
More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires.  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Out. 
Canadian  Factory,  Bownianville,  Out. 


See  Those  Rivets? 
Read  This  Jr.  Farmer! 

We  want  to  call  your  attention  to  "Western"  irrigation 
pipe,  it  is  the  best  surface  irrigation  pipe  on  the  market 
because  it  can't  leak.  It  can't  leak  because  it  is  riveted 
instead  of  lock-seamed. 

"Western" 

No  Sections.       In  solid  lengths  of  1<»  ft-  « 

It  will  stand  any  kind  of  rough  treatment,  as  it  is  prac- 
tically indestructible. 

"Western"  will  save  you  big  money,  Mr.  Farmer.  Why 
not  give  it  a  trial? 

Write  today  for  literature, 

WESTERN  PIPE&  STEEL  C? 


Lot  Angeltt  ■  Frtino  -  Taft 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
444  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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45  H.  P. 
$1,600 


55  H.P. 
$2,000 


Our  20th  Anniversary 


Is  the  20th  Anniversary 
of  the  Automobile 

1913  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  American-made  automobile. 
The  first  successful  gasoline  car  was  built  here  in  Kokomo  by  the 
Apperson  Brothers — Elmer  and  Edgar.  The  original  car  is  now 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington  —  a  priceless  relic. 


Rabbit 

The  Car  With  the  Powerful  Engine 


Fathers  of  the  Automobile 

The  Apperson  Brothefs  built  the 
first  regular  automobile  factory  in  the 
United  States. 

In  every  branch  of  the  business 
t'ley  were  pioneers.  They  are  the 
recognized  fathers  of  automobiling, 
as  the  Wright  Brothers  are  of  flying. 

Making  Automobile  History 

The  months  and  years  following 
the  first  car  were  busy  ones  for  the 
Apperson  Brothers.  Tbey  worked 
night  and  day  to  make  their  car  reli- 
able and  perfect.  In  1895  they  won 
the  international  prize  for  the  most 
efficient  gasoline  engine  for  motor 
cars — the  first  time  an  American  had 
thus  been  honored. 


Mechanically  Perfect 
After  10  Years 

In  1898  the  Apperson  Brothers'  car 
was  much  improved.  Edgar  Apper- 
son drove  from  Kokomo  to  New 
York,  900  miles — a  sensational  per- 
formance. Three  years  later  he  was 
the  first  to  drive  a  car  100  miles  with- 
out a  stop.  For  ten  years  the  "Jack 
Rabbit"  has  been  a  trouble-free  car. 
In  value  it  is  as  standard  as  gold 

Guaranteed  20  Years 

Seventeen  thousand  enthusiastical- 
ly satisfied  users  will  celebrate  the 
20th  anniversary  with  us.  The  aver- 
age age  of  their  cars  is  8  years.  Some 
cars,  still  in  use,  are  17,  18  and  even 
19  years  old.  No  "Jack  Rabbit"  has 
ever  worn  out.    It  is  guaranteed  by 


20  years'  experience  Buy  it  now, 
and  you  should  never  need  another 

car. 

Write  for  Complete  Story 

It  takes  a  book  to  tell  all  the  Ap> 
person  advantages. 

"Jack  Rabbits"  ate  entirely  built  in  the  Apper- 
son factory. 

The  Apperson  Brothers  still  personally  supervise 
the  making  of  the  enlire  car. 

The  "Jack  Rabbit"  has  a  famous  engine  and  a 
celebrated  clu'ch. 

Season  models  are  no  longer  recognized  by  us. 

Your  2uih  Anniversary  'Jack  Rabbit"  will  be 
in  style  and  good  as  new  five  and  ten  years  hence. 

"Jack  Rabbits"  are  as  beautiful  ae  they  are  dur- 
able   Comfortable  and  luxurious  in  equipment. 

Upkeep  solow  that  people  with  incomes  of  $600 
a  year  are  not  burdened. 

A  9  per  cent  margin  makes  our  prices  possible. 

Power.  Long  Life,  Simplicity — that's  what  you 
gel  in  the  Apperson. 

Wrile  for  full  particulars  regarding  the  "Jack 
Rabbit." 


Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  Furnished  if  Desired 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co. 

305  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


they  need  capital  to  finance  their 
crops.  For  instance,  there  are  many 
millions  of  acres  of  good  land  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  eastern 
states  which  have  lost  much  of  their 
fertility  by  continual  culture.  To  re- 
store this  land  to  a  degree  of  produc- 
tivity consistent  with  profitable  and 
economical  cultivation  would  require 
an  investment  of  probably  not  less 
than  $10  per  acre  for  fertilizer.  This 
means  an  aggregate  expenditure  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  money — im- 
mensely more  than  the  farmers  can 
supply  out  of  their  own  resources,  and 
much  more  than  they  can  borrow  with 
credit  facilities  as  they  now  exist. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  things 
for  which  farmers  must  have  funds  if 
agriculture  in  this  country  is  not  to 
suffer  further  deterioration. 
Some  of  the  older  countries — France 


and  Germany,  for  instance — have  been 
through  periods  of  relative  decline  in 
agricultural  productivity.  Many  years 
ago,  confronted  with  unequal  compe- 
tition with  new  countries  possessing 
an  immense  amount  of  territory  of  vir- 
gin fertile  soil,  they  recognized  the 
danger  to  their  social  and  economic 
well  being  of  the  superficial  cultiva- 
tion of  farm  land.  They  saw  that  the 
farmers  were  poorly  equipped  success- 
fully to  meet  any  considerable  compe- 
tition, and,  consequently,  they  adopted 
practical  means  of  averting  a  peril- 
ous situation.  They  not  only  taught 
their  farmers  how  to  make  their  land 
yield  maximum  crops,  but  they  also 
set  up  the  financial  machinery  by 
which  the  farmers  could  borrow  easily 
and  cheaply  the  funds  they  needed  to 
put  into  practice  the  things  they  were 
taught.    As    a    consequence  France, 


Get  many  and  other  European  coun- 
tries are  now  far  in  advance  of  the 
United  States  in  the  per  acre  produc- 
tion of  food  stuffs. 

The  history  of  agriculture  in  France, 
Germany  and  other  countries  proves 
that  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  sci- 
entific farming  is  the  existence  of  fa- 
cilities by  means  of  which  farmers 
can  obtain  funds  on  reasonable  terms. 
In  France  and  Germany  the  organiza- 
tions that  loan  money  to  land  owners 
have  been  so  successful  that  they  can 
afford  to  loan  on  terms  as  favorable 
as  those  secured  by  large  railroad  and 
industrial  corporations  in  this  coun- 
try. Whatever  els?  may  have  been 
done  in  France,  Germany  and  other 
countries  to  raise  the  standard  of 
farming,  it  is  very  clear  that  little 
would  have  been  accomplished  had  the 


financial  needs  of  farmers  been  ig- 
nored. In  this  country  farmers  are 
seriously  handicapped  in  their  efforts 
to  inaugurate  scientific  methods  of 
farming  because  of  the  lack  of  finan- 
cial machinery  suited  to  supply  their 
peculiar  financial  needs.  In  this  re- 
spect the  United  States  is  the  most 
backward  of  any  of  the  important 
countries  of  the  world.  By  reason  of 
the  very  limited  investment  market  to 
which  farmers  in  this  country  have 
;.ccess,  it  is  unusual  for  them  to  be 
able  to  borrow  except  at  excessive 
rates  and  under  burdensome  condi- 
tions. No  way  has  been  provided  by 
which  farm  moitgage  loans  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  security  that  can 
be  sold  to  that  class  of  conservative 
investors  from  which  the  railroads  and 
large  industrial  corporations  receive 
funds  in  such  enormous  volume.  This 
is  an  illogical  and  unreasonable  sit- 
uation, and  a  grievous  burden  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  Farm  land 
is  just  as  good  security  as  a  railroad, 
and  the  personal  obligation  of  an  in- 
dustrious, capable  farmer  is  just  as 
safe  as  that  of  a  merchant.  In  other 
words,  farmers  have  the  credit;  what 
is  lacking  is  the  machinery  to  make 
their  credit  negotiable. 

i'nder  the  circumstances  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  we  learn  how 
other  countries  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  finance,  and  see  if  we  can 
not  profit  by  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. Germany  is  perhaps  the  na- 
tion where  agriculture  is  the  most 
highly  and  most  intelligently  organ- 
ized. There  are  organizations  in  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
farmers  with  capital,  for  producing, 
transforming,  preserving,  transporting 
and  selling  food  stuffs,  and  for  buying 
supplies — all  owned  and  managed  by 
the  farmers  themselves.  These  or- 
ganizations have  revolutionized  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  Germany.  They 
not  only  have  been  the  means  of  im- 
mensely increasing  the  productivity 
of  the  farms  but  they  have  wonderful- 
ly improved  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  the  farmers  themselves.  The 
first  kind  of  co-operative  organization 
staited  was  for  credit  or  banking  pur- 
poses, and  the  entire  fabric  of  co-op- 
eration in  Germany  now  rests  on  its 
elaborate  and  efficient  system  of  cred- 
it societies.  Consequently  it  reason- 
ably may  be  said  that  these  credit  so- 
cieties are  responsible  for  the  ad- 
vanced conditions  of  agriculture  in 
Germany. 

To  supply  the  needs  of  German 
farmers  for  capital  there  has  been 
evolved  two  general  types  of  credit 
associations — the  Raiffeisen  banks  and 
the  Landschaften,  each  supplying  a 
different  sort  of  credit.  A  FtaifTeisen 
bank  is  an  association  of  farmers 
created  by  written  articles  of  agree- 
ment which  make  them  liable  for  ob- 
ligations incut  red  in  their  associate 
capacity.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  make 
loans  to  those  members  that  wish  to 
borrow,  and  it  obtains  funds  for  this 
purpose  by  receiving  deposits  from 
members  and  others,  and  by  borrow- 
ing in  the  open  market.  The  funda- 
mental provisions  of  the  Raiffeisen 
banks,  as  contemplated  by  Herr  Raif- 
feisen, were  those  of  gratuitous  man- 
agement, unlimited  liability  of  mem- 
bers and  a  strictly  local  field  of  op- 
eration. For  the  most  part  the  Raif- 
feisen banks  adhere  to  these  provi- 
sions. In  the  beginning  the  Raiffeisen 
banks  had  no  capital  stock,  but  in 
1876  a  law  was  passed  which  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  issue  shares 
of  stock.  The  price  of  the  shares  was 
then  fixed  at  little  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal amount.    The  membership  of  the 
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The  Wbrlds  Greatest 
Wagon  Factory 


Seventy  years  ago  (in  1843)  Peter  Schuttler 
made  the  best  farm  wagon  in  the  world — with  his  own 
hands — in  a  little  shop  in  Chicago.  From  the  little  shop  of  1843 

#5^"     the  business  has  grown,  until  today  it  is  the  greatest  wagon  factory 
in  the  world,  with  a  plant  that  covers  over  20  acres,  still  owned  and  under 
gjS"      the  active  personal  management  of  Peter  Schuttler's  grandsons.  •iiggs. 

\ 

Our  sole  aim  is  to  make  the  "Old  Reliable"  Peter 
Schuttler — the  "One  Best"  wagon  that  can  be  built,  re- 
gardless  of  expense — one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  hard 
service  on  the  roads — one  that  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price  ^ 
and  that  we  can  positively  guarantee  to  give  absolute  •g 
satisfaction. 


The  Old  Reliable  Peter  Schuttler  Wagons 
.jgi'        are  built  as  carefully — as  honestly — and  as 
substantially  today  as  they  were  in  1843. 
They  have  stood  the  hard  test  of  racking 
service  on  the  plains  and  mountains  for  70 
years.    During  all  that  time  they  have  sold 
at  higher  prices  than  any  other  wagon — yet  the 
.^t       demand  for  them  has  steadily  increased  year 
^      after  year — because  they  have  always  been  built 
%     better  and  have  given  more  satisfactory  service. 


No  inferior  materials  ever  enter  our  factory,  and 
the  Peter  Schuttler  Wagon  is  made  in  but  "One 
Grade  of  the  Highest  Quality." 


^  Year  after  year  we  have  added  new  improvements  and  perfected  new  inventions,  and  have  invariably  main-  ^ 

^  tained  the  high  standard  of  Peter  Schuttler  Wagons.    Our  latest  and  most  remarkable  invention  is  the  ^ 

§  Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  | 

-  The  Greatest  Improvement  of  Farm  Wagons  in  50  Years 

=  "Every  machine  on  the  farm  has  been  improved — except  the  farm  wagon.    Our  latest  invention  will  revolu-  ^ 

^  tionize  farm  wagon  construction.    Every  good  farm  wagon  will  soon  have  roller  bearings,  because  they 

$  run  so  much  easier,  and  do  at  least  one-third  more  work.  ->  $s 

^  The  Schuttler  Patented  Roller  Bearing  Construction  has  been  perfected  and  made  so  practical  that  it  ^ 
^    gives  absolutely  satisfactory  results,  with  but  little  increase  in  cost  over  the  ordinary  farm  wagon.  ^ 


\A7*»i \g\  fnw  aiii*  I7|>nA  R/trklr  which  fully  explains  the  Schuttler  Patented  Roller  Bearing  Con-  ,-$Sr 
TV  II It  lOl   UUI    F  ICC  DUUh   struction,  and  gives  official  tests  by  U.  S.  Gov.  Road  Experts. 


PETER  SCHUTTLER  CO. 

2501  W.  22nd  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


\ 
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Raiffeisen  banks  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  farmers.  The  loans  which 
these  banks  make  are  either  on  cur- 
rent account — in  the  nature  of  an 
overdraft  as  we  know  it,  and  for  fixed 
periods.  As  a  rule  the  loans  that  the 
Raiffeisen  banks  make  are  for  short 
periods — usually  one  year  with  a 
maximum  of  five.  The  loans  are  made 
on  the  personal  obligations  of  the  bor- 
rowers, to  which,  usually,  is  added  the 
guaranty  of  one  or  two  associate 
members.  The  Raiffeisen  banks  pri- 
marily were  designed  to  assist  the 
small  farmer,  and  that  they  have 
maintained  their  original  character  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
loan  of  these  banks  in  Germany  is 
only  $150.  The  Raiffeisen  banking  sys- 
tem in  Germany  now  comprises  about 
15,000  local  banks  with  a  membership 
approximating  2,000,000.  These  banks 
are  now  doing  a  yearly  aggregate 
business  of  about  $1,500,000,000.  The 
enormous  yearly  business  done  by 
these  banks  is  sufficient  to  show  what 
a  great  practical  help  they  have  been 
to  the  farmers  of  Germany. 

The  Landschaften  are  associations 
of  land  owners  designed  to  supply 
their  members  with  capital  on  the 
lowest  possible  terms  and  repayable 
in  the  easiest  possible  manner.  Loans 
are  made  only  to  members,  and  are 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  borrow- 
er's land.  As  a  rule,  the  loans  made 
by  the  Landschaften  run  for  a  long 
period  of  years — usually  over  fifty, 
and  they  are  repayable  almost  entire- 
ly by  amortization — that  is  in  small 
equal  yearly  instalments,  the  amount 
of  which,  of  course,  is  determined  by 
the  length  of  time  that  the  loan  has 
to  run.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  mort- 
gages that  they  hold,  the  Landschaft- 
en issue  and  sell  debenture  bonds. 
These  bonds  are  very  highly  regarded. 
They  have  a  very  wide  and  stable 
market  and  sell  on  a  very  advantage- 
ous basis — the  4  per  cent  debentures 
usually  sell  around  par.  By  means 
of  these  debentures  the  Landschaft- 
en are  able  to  draw  capital  from  that 
wide  conservative  investment  market 
from  which  farmers  in  this  country 
to  a  very  large  extent  are  excluded. 
The  Raiffeisen  banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  operate  principally  with  the 
capital  supplied  by  members  them- 
selves. The  features  of  the  Land- 
schaften, the  adoption  of  which  in  a 
rural  credit  organization  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  farmers,  are  the  long-time 
loans,  the  issuance  of  debenture  bonds 
and  the  payment  of  loans  by  amortiza- 
tion. The  existence  of  facilities  in 
this  country  whereby  farmers  could 
secure  loans  for  a  long  period  of 
years — fifty  or  more — with  provision 
for  gradual  payment  by  amortization 
would  wonderfully  accelerate  the  sci- 
entific development  of  our  agricultur- 
al resources.  Farmers  would  then  feel 
free  to  borrow  the  funds  they  so  bad- 
ly need  for  equipment  and  improve- 
ment purposes.  Until  organizations 
are  perfected  through  which  farmers 
can  secure  funds  for  an  extended  term 
of  years,  it  will  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  make  substantial  progress  in 
farm  development  along  modern  scien- 
tific lines. 

An  intelligent  regard  for  the  future 
status  of  agriculture  in  this  country, 
and,  by  consequence,  of  the  social  and 
economic  well  being  of  the  whole 
country,  demands  that  well  advised 
and  active  measures  be  taken  to  per- 
fect arrangements  whereby,  to  finance 
legitimate  operations,  farmers  may 
secure  the  funds  they  need  as  easily 


and  as  cheaply  as  do  those  engaged 
in  other  industries. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of 
rural  credits  in  this  country  is  primar- 
ily a  matter  for  the  state  governments 
to  oversee.  To  place  agricultural 
credit  in  the  United  States  on  the 
sound  permanent  basis  that  it  is  in 
many  foreign  countries,  it  is  absolute- 
ly essential  for  the  states,  by  string- 
ent legislation,  to  assume  definite  re- 
sponsibility for  the  proper  organiza- 
tion and  the  wise  and  safe  manage- 
ment of  all  such  institutions  as  may 
be  established. 


The  first  twelve  months'  feeding  of 
any  young  animal  is  the  most  profit- 
able feeding  that  is  done.  Mistakes 
made  at  this  period  of  a  calf's  life 
are  probably  of  life-long  influence, 
while  the  results  of  a  mistake  made  in 
the  feeding  of  a  mature  animal  may 
be  only  temporary.  A  good  founda- 
tion laid  on  the  young  calf,  pig,  colt 
or  lamb  is  what  shows  up  later  on 
when  you  want  to  use  them  or  dis- 
pose of  them.  Any  young  animal  that 
is  stunted  at  the  start  remains  stunt- 
ed to  the  end. 


When  the  farmer  makes  a  selling 
of  his  crops  with  as  much  a  business 
as  does  the  buyer  he  will  find  farming 
more  profitable. 


Handling  the  Colts. 


A  colt  newly  broken  last  spring 
should  not  be  pushed  into  the  collar 
every  day,  nor  should  he  be  set  to 
work  too  hard  for  him  if  you  want 
him  to  develop  into  a  large,  sound  ani- 
mal. After  the  colt  has  had  a  school- 
ing in  work  he  should  be  given  the 
run  of  the  pasture  and  allowed  to 
growing  during  the  hot  months. 

The  country  is  full  of  horses  that 
weigh  from  200  to  500  pounds  less 
than  they  would  had  they  been  given 
the  chance  to  develop  rightly.  That 
extra  weight  will  bring  much  more 
money  than  the  services  of  the  colt 
at  work.  There  is  little  use  breeding 
to  improved  horses  if  we  turn  around 
and  by  hard  usage  throw  away  all 
the  advantages  we  would  otherwise 
gain. 

Horsemen  will  agree  that  more  than 
half  of  the  horses  on  our  farms  today 
are  stunted  either  from  overwork  or 
from  lack  of  proper  food.  Why  should 
we  push  our  steers  or  hogs  to  the 
limit  and  stunt  the  colt?  It  doesn't 
pay. 


The  farmer  should  have  a  good  edu- 
cation. He  pursues  one  of  the  most 
important  occupations  In  the  world. 
Almost  all  the  food  of  civilized  man 


is  procured  from  the  farm.  The 
quantity  and  excellence  of  the  food 
thus  produced  depend  upon  the  skill 
and  intelligence  with  which  the  farm 
is  managed.  Nothing  can  so  well  be 
done  by  an  ignorant,  careless  person 
as  by  a  person  of  intelligence  and 
knowledge,  and  there  is  no  place 
where  knowledge  is  more  important 
than  it  is  on  a  farm. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  "dreaming" 
going  on  in  the  world.  This  is  not  only 
so  with  the  gamblers  and  schemers  of 
Wall  Street  and  bucket  shops,  but  also 
in  the  poultry  ranks  with  beginners 
who  are  going  to  make  great  fortunes. 
Their  air  castles  are  only  dreams,  and 
when  they  wake  up  they  find  it  re- 
quires the  same  honest  effort  to  make 
a  living  with  hens  as  it  does  with  any- 
thing else.  Dreamers  die  young  in  the 
business. 


A  good  liquid  lice  killer  is  made  by 
dissolving  in  ordinary  kerosene  all  the 
crude  naphthaline  flakes  it  will  take  up. 
The  solution  is  an  excellent  disinfectant 
for  use  about  poultry  houses,  as  well 
as  a  lice  killer.  Used  on  the  dropping 
boards  and  rooets,  it  will  destroy  and 
prevent  red  mites,  and  will  also  kill 
disease  germs  and  seeds  of  worms  and 
other  parasites. 
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GOLD  BEAR  FERTILIZERS 


rtFr  ANIMAL  Ma-t^ 
U^hMONiat^^ 


HONEST 
GOODS 


HONEST 
PRICES 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 

Will  aid  you  in  producing  bigger,  better 
crops,  insuring  greater  profits. 
Let  us  figure  what  it  will  cost 
to  supply  your  particular  needs 

Booklet '  'California  Soil  Builders  "and'  'Facts  on  Fertility ' '  ivill  he  sent  on  application 
Write  to  Department  F  for  samples 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


^  FertilizerstAlfalfa 

Use  $2.50  worth  of  MOCOCO  Superphosphate  per  acre  now  and  in- 
crease your  yield  anywhere  from  1  to  4  tons  per  acre.  Richest  Phos- 
phorous fertilizer  on  the  market.  Gypsum  is  only  a  soil  stimulant — 
contains  not  a  pound  of  plant  food — but  1  ton  of  MOCOCO  Superphos- 
phate contains  350  lbs.  of  actual  plant  food.  Much  cheaper  than  Gypsum 
in  the  end.    Write  for  leaflet. 

MOUNTAIN   COPPER   COMPANY,  limited 

150   PINE   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 


The  Light  for  the  Home  Z  3tf5£ 

ise — the  best  lamp  you  can  buy  is  the  Rayo. 
There  is  no  glare;  no  flicker.  The  light  is  soft  and  clear.  The  Rayo 
is  a  low  priced  lamp,  but  you  cannot  get  better  light  at  any  price. 
Rayo  lamps  are  lighting  more  than  three  million  homes. 

Save  the  Children's  Eyes — and  Your  Own. 


^^ZS  Made  in  i 


Lighted  without  removing  chimney  or 
shade.     Easy  to  clean   and  rewick. 
various  styles  and  for  all  purposes. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


(California) 


^BOUT  NINE  YEARS  AGO  Uncle 
Sam  became  actively  interested  in 
the  protection  of  wild  birds.  This  in- 
terest was  brought  about  because  of 
various  species  of  game  birds,  as  well 
as  song  and  insect-eating  birds,  were 
decreasing  rapidly,  while  insect  pests 
were  increasing  in  immense  numbers. 
Uncle  Sam  has  recently  estimated  that 
the  annual  loss  to  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural interests  in  this  country 
amounts  to  $420,100,000. 

The  National  Association  of  Audu- 
bon Societies,  which  was  organized  for 
the  protection  of  wild  birds  and  ani- 
mals, began  the  campaign  a  number 
of  years  ago  to  get  certain  refuges  or 
retreats  where  no  hunting  or  killing 
beneficial  birds  was  allowed  at  any 
season  of  the  year. 

The  first  national  wild  bird  reserva- 
tion was  set  aside  March  14,  1903,  by 
a  special  proclamation  of  the  President. 
Since  that  time  fifty-five  other  reserva- 
tions have  been  created  solely  for  the 
protection  of  wild  birds.  These  embrace 
rocky  islands,  sand  beaches,  lakes, 
marshes  and  other  places  that  are  of 
no  agricultural  value,  reaching  from 
Florida  to  Alaska  and  over  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  Many  of  these  are  the 
ancestral  breeding  places  of  birds,  some 
of  which  are  almost  exterminated  by 
plume  hunters. 

"The  largest  and  best  national  wild 
bird  reservations  are  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,"  said  Mr.  William  L.  Finley, 


State  Game  Warden  for  Oregon,  who 
has  during  the  past  year  succeeded  in 
getting  a  large  number  of  smaller  game 
refuges  in  various  parts  of  his  State. 
"One  of  our  government  reservations 
includes  a  vast  area  of  the  treeless  tun- 
dra at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River 
in  Alaska.  Another  includes  Lower 
Klamath  Lake  in  northern  California 
and  southern  Oregon,  and  a  third  in- 
cludes Malheur  and  Harney  Lakes  in 
southeastern  Oregon.  These  three  act 
as  immense  nurseries  where  untola 
thousands  of  ducks,  geese  and  other 
wild  fowl  are  reared  each  year.  Uncle 
Sam  has  established  strict  laws  for  the 
protection  of  these  wild  birds  on  the 
reservations  and  employs  special  war- 
dens to  see  that  these  laws  are  en- 
forced. 

"A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Russell  Sage 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Audubon  Socle- 
ties  and  gave  several  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  used  to  carry  on  educational 
work  in  the  schools  in  some  of  the 
southern  States  where  song  birds  had 
for  many  years  been  killed  as  game 
birds.  A  short  time  ago  Mrs.  Sage 
purchased  Marsh  Island  in  Louisiana, 
a  tract  of  land  containing  75,000  acres. 
This  is  a  great  breeding  ground  for 
wild  fowl  and  also  a  vast  resting  place 
for  the  flocks  that  migrate  from  the 
north  during  the  winter  season.  Mrs. 
Sage  is  determined  to  make  a  perma- 
nent wild  bird  refuge  out  of  the 
island." 


461  Market  Street 


San  Francitco 


•yHE  CHANGE  in  the  postal  service 
of  this  country  will  be  greater  than 
any  it  has  experienced.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  there  will  be  one  striking 
development  that  the  public  has  not 
yet  thought  of,  but  many  groups  of 
keen-sighted  men  are  anticipating.  The 
vast  new  package  business  will  have  to 
be  taken  care  of  and  handled  expedi- 
tiously. The  Government  cannot  let 
itself  be  swamped.  So  there  will  be 
established  haulage  contractors,  con- 
cerns with  large  backing  and  the  finest 
motor-truck  equipment  which  will  bid 
for  territory.  There  are  indications 
that  there  will  be  a  number  of  com- 
peting firms,  so  that  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  make  good  bargains.  In 
any  event,  as  is  quite  apparent,  the 
Government  itself  will  buy  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  innumerable  fleets  of  ve- 
hicles that  will  be  needed.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  investments  ag- 
gregating tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
will  be  made  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years  to  provide  for  this  service. 
Some  one  must  put  up  the  money.  In 
a  general  sense  it  will  be  Uncle  Sam, 
but  he  himself  will  not  do  all  the  big 
financiering. 

This  building  of  motor-trucks  for  the 
parcels  post  is  expected  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  motor-truck 
trade  in  general.  Not  only  will  It 
bring  in  a  vast  grist  of  new  orders 
and  provide  much  ready  money,  but  it 
will  extend  factories  and  greatly  in- 
crease experiment  and  designing.  The 
motor-truck  as  it  is  today  is  a  decided 
practical  success,  and  in  proportion  to 
its  needs  has  kept  pace  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  pleasure  automobile.  In 
fact,  it  has  made  even  greater  strides. 
But  no  one  contends  that  motor-truck 
building  is  in  anything  but  its  infancy 


as  yet.  Trucks  will  show  greater  econ- 
omy of  operation  and  will  be  better 
built  for  specific  purposes.  The  science 
of  delivery  by  motor-truck  will  grow 
and  be  made  better  and  better.  The 
new  business  that  will  come  from  the 
parcels  post  is  certain  to  put  every 
manufacturer  on  his  mettle.  He  will 
have  to  design  the  wagon  that  will 
make  many  stops  and  the  massive 
truck  that  must  meet  conditions  not 
unlike  those  of  the  express-train  serv- 
ice. 


Trusts  and  Farmers 


David  Lubin,  United  States  dele- 
gate to  International  Institute  of  Ag- 
riculture, Rome,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
under  a  well  directed  co-operative  rur- 
al credit  system  among  farmers  in 
this  country  the  big  business  trusts 
will  gradually  be  dissolved.  Prop- 
erly combined  the  farm  capital  of 
the  United  States  would  more  than  be 
a  match  for  the  trusts.  The  people 
have  really  forced  the  trusts  into  ex- 
istence because  erroneously  competi- 
tion was  the  practice  instead  of  co- 
operation. The  unwinding  of  their 
power  and  existence  is  along  the  lines 
of  co-operation,  taxation  and  the  bal- 
lot. 


To  throw  manure  out  of  the  dump 
holes  in  the  rear  of  the  stock,  and  let 
it  accumulate  at  the  sides  of  the  barn, 
under  the  drip  of  the  eaves,  is  about 
the  worst  way  in  the  world  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  It  is  unsightly,  dirty,  de- 
structive of  the  value  of  the  manure, 
and  injurious  to  the  sides  of  the  barn 
by  rotting  and  staining  them. 


Successful  dairying  depends  upon 
good  care  as  well  as  upon  good  stock. 
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California  Leads  in  Horticulture 


CALIFORNIA'S  MARVELOUS  wealth 
in  richly  bearing  groves  of  oranges, 
orchards  of  apples  and  other  deciduous 
fruits  and  vineyards  of  the  tempting 
grape  is  told  in  a  report,  based  upon 
returns  from  county  commissioners. 
The  report  is  up  to  date,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  year's  effort  to  get  ac- 
curate data,  being  the  first  complete 
statement  of  its  kind. 

Although  previous  information  as  to 
the  number  of  bearing  and  non-bearing 
citrus-fruit  and  stone-fruit  trees  of  the 
State  has  been  vague,  on  the  ground 
of  the  information  now  in  hand  Cook 
declares  that  the  Golden  States  indis- 
putably leads  in  horticulture. 

Cook  pronounces  the  orange  to  be 
plainly  the  king  of  Cailfornia  fruits,  as 
there  are  approximately  13,000,000  trees 
planted  in  orchard  form. 

There  are  orange  trees  enough,  if 
set  ninety  to  the  acre,  to  make  a  grove 
one  mile  wide  and  225  miles  long.  This 
Utopian  grove  would  make  a  golden 
belt  extending  across  the  width  of  the 
State  from  San  Francisco  as  far  east- 
ward as  the  Nevada  line  or  as  far 
south  as  San  Luis  Obispo. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the 
California  apple  industry  is  expressed 
by  the  statement:  "It  is  a  fact  but 
little  known  to  Californians  that,  until 
the  present  year,  the  apple  crop  of  the 
State  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other 
Coast  States  combined." 

Giving  the  total  of  wine-bearing 
grape  vines  as  74,557,599,  with  Ala- 
meda, Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Napa,  Sac- 
ramento, San  Bernardino,  San  Joaquin 
and  Sonoma  counties  set  down  as  hav- 
ing from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  vines, 
Cook  says  epigrammatically : 

"California  must  long  remain  famous 
as  the  home  of  wine. 

"This  horticultural  wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia is  not  simply  a  fact  of  today," 
says  Cook;  "it  is  a  manifest  of  a  much 
larger  future." 

Cook  predicts  that  the  cherry,  the 
almond  and  the  fig  industries  will  ex- 
perience a  marked  expansion  as  the 
orchardist  masters  the  principles  of 
selection  of  lands,  of  varieties  of  stock 
and  of  the  care  of  trees.  The  same 
applies  to  the  further  development  of 
shipping  plums,  prunes  and  apricots. 

From  tabulated  returns  Cook  con- 
cludes that  certain  districts  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys 
are  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  cit- 
rus producers.    He  says: 

"This  development  is  largely  due  to 
the  facts  that  water  in  these  districts 
is  abundant  and  cheap  and  that  the 
soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  for 
citrus  fruits.  Then,  too,  the  northern 
grown  fruit  ripens  early  and  finds  a 
ready  market." 

Summing  up  the  returns  which 
were  assembled  by  G.  E.  Merrill,  chief 
deputy  commissioner,  the  grand  total 
shows  that  there  are  in  the  State 
more  than  38,000,000  bearing  fruit  and 
nut  trees,  and  more  than  13,000,000 
non-bearing  trees  of  the  same  classi- 
fication. The  number  of  bearing  grape 
vines  is  125,000,000,  while  the  number 
of  non-bearing  vines  is  125,000,000. 

The  lemon  is  the  citrus  fruit  next  in 
importance  to  the  orange,  but  it  is  not 
a  close  rival,  as  the  lemon  trees  num- 
ber about  3,000,000,  while  the  orange- 
bearing  trees,  reported  by  fourteen 
counties,  number  9,022,528,  and  the 
orange  trees,  which  have  not  yet  be- 
gan to  bear  fruit,  number  4,146,051. 
The  leading  counties  in  this  industry 


are  San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  Riv- 
erside, Tulare,  Butte,  Colusa,  Fresno, 
Kern,  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  Santa 
Barbara,  Tehama  and  Ventura. 

With  detailed  reports  from  many 
counties  on  apricots,  cherries,  peaches, 
plums  and  prunes,  it  is  stated  that  the 
stone  fruit  interests  are  of  almost 
equal  importance  with  the  citrus 
fruits. 

Almonds,  walnuts  and  olives  are 
shown  to  be  widely  grown,  and  it  is 
noted  that  recent  plantings  of  almonds 
in  Sacramento,  Butte,  Yolo  and  Colusa 
counties  have  been  unprecedentedly 
large,  while  the  production  of  walnuts 
is  greatest  in  the  southern  coast  coun- 
ties. 

Cook  reports  that  the  production  of 
apples  and  pears  is  of  much  importance 
to  the  State.  Counties  reporting  more 
than  100,000  apple  trees  already  bear- 
ing fruit  are:  Humboldt,  108,000;  Los 
Angeles,  142,000;  Mendocino,  166,850; 
Monterey,  325,400;  Napa,  100,000;  San 
Bernardino,  146,320;  Santa  Cruz,  626,- 
000;  Sonoma,  297,200. 

Fresno  county  leads  the  list  of  fig 
growing  counties,  with  220,000  bear- 
ing and  32,000  non-bearing  trees;  Los 
Angeles  county  comes  next  with  94,700 
bearing  and  23,180  non-bearing  trees. 
Butte,  Merced,  San  Joaquin  and  Yolo 
have  each  more  than  10,000  fig  trees 
within  their  boundaries. 


Increase  Crop  Yields. 

Do  you  think  the  yields  of  the  crops 
on  your  farm  are  so  large  as  they 
should  be?  Don't  you  believe  it  would 
be  possible  to  change  the  way  you 
handle  your  fields  so  you  could  get 
better  crops?  Much  of  the  land  in  the 
West  is  not  handled  so  well  as  it 
should  be.  The  greatest  need  on  most 
farms  is  for  a  good,  logical  crop  rota- 
tion. What  is  a  good  rotation?  It  will 
have  in  it  a  crop  like  clover  or  alfalfa 
that  adds  nitrogen  to  the  land  and 
improves  its  physical  condition,  a  crop 
like  corn  that  requires  good  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  crop  like  wheat  for  which 
the  seed  bed  must  be  well  prepared. 
Either  of  the  last  two  crops  may  be 
left  out,  but  a  good  rotation  always 
should  contain  a  leguminous  crop. 

Many  of  the  fields  have  a  soil  that 
is  acid.  Most  crops,  especially  the 
legumes,  do  not  do  well  in  acid  soil. 
How  can  you  find  out  whether  your 
soil  is  acid?  Get  some  blue  litmus 
paper  at  a  drug  store,  and  put  some 
of  the  soil  around  the  paper.  Let  it 
stand  for  one  hour,  then  look  at  the 
paper.  If  it  has  turned  red  the  soil 
is.  acid.  Repeat  this  test  in  several 
parts  of  the  field,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  is  all  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. If  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
an  acid  condition,  the  soil  needs  lime. 

Many  of  the  fields  of  the  West  are 
deficient  in  phosphorus,  and  it  would 
pay  to  add  this  element  to  them.  This 
especially  is  true  of  some  of  the  fields 
that  have  been  cultivated  for  many 
years. 


A  strong  back 
a  weak  head 

Will  never  get  you  anything  except — work. 
The  money  getter  nowadays  is  the  man  who 
uses  his  brains.  Using  brains  in  farming 
means  making  the  soil  do  its  very  best. 
And  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  use  a 
good  fertilizer. 

We  Want  You  To  Try 

Hawferco 
Fertilizers 


They  are  the  very  best  obtainable  and  will 
double  your  dollars.  There's  a  Hawferco 
Fertilizer  for  every  purpose  and  each  one 
is  guaranteed. 

Don't  put  it  off  but  write  us  today  for 
the  fertilizer  you  need.  Don't  let  your  soil 
loaf.  A  Hawferco  Fertilizer  will  make  it 
work— and  work  hard. 

We're  the  largest  fertilizer  manufacturers  on 
the  Coast.  Why  not  let  us  number  you  among 
our  satisfied  and  delighted  customers? 

Write  us  NOW. 


With  the  present  prices  of  beef  and 
milk,  the  two  most  necessary  staples 
of  the  life  of  the  people,  with  their 
increasing  demand  and  their  decreas- 
ing supply,  any  one  who  kills  a  calf 
before  it  matures  commits  murder. 


Having  secured  a  parcels  post  sys- 
tem, let  us  see  how  it  will  affect  the 
cost  of  living,  by  giving  it  a  fair  and 
honest  trial. 


HawaiianrertilizerCo. 


244  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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Manufacture  Finished  Merchandise 


MONITOR  DOUBLE  DISC  DRILL 
Increases  the  Yield 
Raises  the  Grade 
Saves  20*  of  the  Seed 

Hundreds  of  farmers  have  carefully  tested  out  the  MONITOR  DOUBLE 
DISC  DRILL  and  in  every  case  have  found  that  it  increases  the  yield, 
usually  from  three  to  seven  bushels  to  the  acre  —  raises  the  grade  and  saves 
at  least  20%  of  the  seed.    It  will  actually  save  its  cost  in  a  single  season. 

THE  MONITOR  WAY  IS  THE  ONLY  RIGHT  WAY 

It  deposits  the  seed  on  the  downward  turn  of  the  disc  —  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  —  in  two  rows,  one  inch  apart  and  covers  it  with  moist  soil 
and  not  dry  top  earth  as  is  done  by  other  drills. 

Owing  to  its  uniform  depth  the  seed  all  comes  up  at  the  same  time  — 
ripens  evenly,  insuring  better  grade  —  increased  yield  with  less  seed  —  it  pays 
for  itself. 

The  MONITOR  DRILL  cannot  be  clogged  in  any  soil,  mud,  gumbo  or  in 
weedy  or  cornstalk  ground,  and  its  draft  is  one-third  lighter  than  any  other. 

Our  FREE  Illustrated  Book  on  Monitor  Drills  will  interest  you.   Write  for  it  today. 
The  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  in  your  neighborhood 
sells  Monitor  Drills.  Look  him  up. 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

Dept.  76 

MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 

SOLD  BY  HOME  OFFICE  AND  ALL  BRANCH  HOUSES 


Guaranteed  garden  tools 

You  are  sure  of  saved  time,  lighter  work,  and  bigger 
when  you  use  implements  marked 

Planet  Jr 

Nearly  two  million  soil-tillers  all  over  the  world  are  using  them.  Fully 
i  guaranteed. 

I  No.  25  I  pi.net  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  Wheel  Hoe.  Cul-  J 
tivator,  and  Plow,  has  automatic  feed-stopper,  seed  index,  and  complete  cultivating  j 
I  i       attachments,    lndestructib'e  steel  frame. 

I  No.  16  |  p|ane,  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe.  Cu'tivator.  Rake,  and  Plow  is  ligbtj 
handy,  and  adapted  to  almost  every  garden  use.  Has  leal  guard  for  close  work,  and  ' 
ing  steel  frame, 

Wtl)  ■  1  ■  I  §  An  instructive  64-page  illustrated  catalogue  dc 

**  IC  I*  -P.  »   scribes  55  tools  for  all  kinds  of  horse  and  hand 
*  mmiJ«— I  •  cultivation.    Send  postal  for  it  today 


SL  Allen  &  Co  SIS,,11060 


Phila  Pa 


Light  for  all  your  buildings  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
No  danger  of  fires  or  explosions  from  lamps  or  lanterns.  No  lamps  to 
clean  and  fill.    And  with  all  its  advantages 

Electric  Light  Is  Not  Expensive 

Burning  all  50  lights  of  this  system  for  5  hours  would 

  only  cost  about  1  0  cents  for  fuel 

oils.  You  would  seldom  burn  all 
lights  at  once  hence  this  low  cost  would  be 
much  reduced.  Let  us  give  you  full  partic- 
ulars. Write  for  Catalog  No.CD  652 

Fairbanks, Morse  &  Co. 

Portland  Ban  Franolico  Lob  Angeles 


50-L.aht. 
30-Volt 
Oucfit 
Complete 
including 
Mazda 
Lamps  and 
Fixtures 


IN  A  RECENT  ARTICLE  In  the 
Northwestern  Agriculturist,  the  wri- 
ter called  the  attention  of  its  readers 
to  the  importance  of  using  farm  prod- 
ucts to  manufacture  finished  merchan- 
dise in  the  form  of  dairy  products, 
meats,  valuable  stock  animals,  etc., 
rather  than  that  of  selling  them  as  raw 
grains.  In  our  experience,  the  hog  Is 
one  of  the  most  dependable  animals  to 
use  as  a  factory  to  convert  corn  into 
meats  of  high  quality,  which  are  al- 
ways in  good  demand  on  nearly  all  of 
the  markets. 

It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that 
a  good  brood  sow,  having  careful  < 
attention  and  good  care,  will  produce 
pigs  in  one  year  sufficient  to  make  a 
ton  of  pork.  She  will  produce  two 
litters  of  pigs  which  should  average, 
at  least,  seven  at  each  farrowing. 
If  these  are  fed  until  they  weigh  250 
pounds  each,  you  have  a  ton  of  pork 
and  the  factory  in  good  condition  to 
do  as  well  the  following  year.  A 
good  brood  sow  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  animals  on  the  farm  and 
should  not  go  to  market,  as  pork, 
until  she  becomes  unprofitable  as  a 
producer  of  pigs. 

We  have  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  importance  of  feed- 
ing the  pigs  on  a  ration  of  grains 
that  shall  furnisu  material  for 
growth  rather  than  on  a  diet  that 
shall  contain  nothing  but  corn  and 
water.  Thousands  of  farmers  still 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  results  ob- 
tained where  the  pigs  kept  in  a  pen 
and  fed  corn,  in  the  mud  and  swill 
from  the  kitchen  garbage  barrel, 
which  is  largely  dish  washings,  with 
various  slops.  No  other  animal  on 
the  farm  would  live  and  grow  fat  in 
such  filthy  surroundings  and  on  an  en- 
tire grain  ration  and  impure  water. 

The  hog  is  naturally  an  animal  that 
should  be  grown,  quite  largely,  on  a 
pasture  containing  a  variety  of  grasses 
and  other  forage  plants.  Having  these 
in  assortment  and  abundance,  with 
plenty  of  pure  water,  he  does  not  re- 
quire much  grain  until  the  time  ar- 
rives when  he  should  be  finished  on 
corn  for  the  markets.  The  pig  that 
has  had  the  range  of  a  clean  pasture 
with  water  and  a  slop  composed  of  the 
surplus  milk  from  the  farm  and  a  lit- 
tle wheat-shorts  with  flaxmeal  or  oil- 
cake, will  be  in  excellent  condition  to 
use,  as  a  factory,  through  which  the 
corn  crop  may  be  passed  for  meat  for 
the  market  or  family  use,  while  a  large 
part  of  its  fertility  will  remain  on  the 
farm  to  increase  the  yields  for  years 
to  come. 

Corn  should  be  fed  in  combination 
with  slops  containing  wheat-shorts, 
oil-cake,  etc.  Some  feeders  appear  to 
think  the  corn  is  sufficient,  but  the 
shorts  and  oil-cake  will  aid  much 
in  securing  a  better  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  the  corn  and  thus  in- 
crease its  value  as  a  fat  producer. 
The  shorts  and  oil-cake  also  furnish 
material  for  growth  of  bone,  muscle, 
blood,  etc.,  which  are  required  to  de- 
velop a  strong,  healthy  animal.  We 
have  encouraged  farmers  to  pasture 
corn,  as  well  as  grass,  because  we 
know  it  makes  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  pastures  tne  farm  can  pro- 
duce. No  portion  of  the  grain  will 
be  lost,  provided  the  stock  hogs  and 
pigs  follow  those  on  full  feed.  They 
will  gather  the  waste  and  at  the  same 
time  almost  plow    the    ground  with 


their  noses  as  they  root  the  soil  for 
hidden  grains  of  corn. 

When  fields  are  wet  and  soft,  the 
hogs  should  be  fed  on  grass  lands  in 
the  bundles  or  on  feeding  floors  as 
husked  grain.  Many  farmers  who 
are  feeding  corn  for  pork  are  too  gen- 
erous with  the  supply.  They  keep  a 
quantity  of  corn  in  the  feeding  yards 
or  on  the  feeding  floors  which  has  be- 
come more  or  less  soiled  and  not  in  a 
wholesome,  attractive  condition.  The 
fattening  animals  will  not  make  the 
best  gains  on  corn  that  is  not  clean, 
especially  where  it  is  kept  at  all  times 
where  they  can  eat  in  small  quanti- 
ties. Best  gains  are  always  secured 
where  the  feeding  floors  and  troughs 
are  kept  clean  between  meals  for  the 
fattening  animals  and  they  come  to 
each  feed  with  a  keen  desire  for  more 
food.  They  eat  heartily  when  in  such 
condition  and  the  elements  of  diges- 
tion, with  the  organs  that  supply  them, 
are  in  the  best  condition  to  appropri- 
ate and  make  flesh  from  feeds.  Stock 
hogs  or  breeding  animals  may  be  fed 
after  those  on  full  feed  have  vacated 
the  feeding  floors  or  yards.  They  will 
clean  up  the  remains  and  still  have  all 
of  the  corn  they  need  to  maintain 
growth  and  keep  them  in  a  healthy, 
thrifty  condition.  The  feeding  floors 
should  be  kept  free  from  cobs,  dust 
and  litter.  They  should  also  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  which  is  the  great 
source  of  life,  light  and  heat,  as  well 
as  the  dependable  destroyer  of  dis- 
ease germs,  which  are  inclined  to  ac- 
cumulate and  multiply  in  dark,  damp 
buildings  where  the  sun  cannot  shine 
on  the  floors.  Hogs  on  a  full  feed  of 
corn  should  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  wood  ashes,  charcoal  and  salt,  so 
located  that  they  may  have  free  access 
to  the  mixture  from  a  self-feeder. 
Pumpkins  or  squash  or  other  vege- 
tables, fed  in  combination  with  corn, 
will  aid  in  keeping  the  animals  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Their  sleeping  quar- 
ters should  be  made  dry  with  clean 
bedding  of  straw,  and  well  ventilated. 
Pure  air  Is  quite  as  necessary  as  pure 
water  and  clean  feeds.  The  hog  has  a 
small  stomach,  hence  should  be  fed 
three  times  a  day,  when  on  full  feed, 
to  finish  for  the  markets.  The  best 
and  most  profitable  gains  are  secured 
before  the  animals  reach  20  pounds. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  again  and 
again  by  practical  feeders.  Howevpr, 
they  may  be  fed  at  a  profit  up  to 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  where 
corn  is  plenty  and  cheap  and  pork 
high,  which  condition  prevails  in  many 
localities  in  the  Northwest  this  fall. 
Hogs  well  fed  on  corn  and  finished 
where  they  have  exercise  to  develop 
bone  and  muscle  and  maintain  good 
health,  are  quite  sure  to  top  the  mar- 
kets, provided  they  have  been  well 
bred,  as  well  as  fed.  Hogs  uniform  in 
color,  shape  and  flesh  are  much  bet- 
ter sellers  than  mixed  lots.  Farmers 
should  unite  on  some  breed  and  thus 
secure  uniformity  for  an  entire  neigh- 
borhood, which  would  again  increase 
values  without  extra  cost  of  produc- 
tion.— A.  K.  E.  in  Agriculturist. 


There  is  danger  of  some  horses 
eating  too  much  hay.  No  horse  should 
be  allowed  to  gorge  Itself.  Feed  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  just  enough 
hay  to  be  cleaned  up  In  one  hour. 
In  the  evening  feed  about  twice  that 
amount.  A  horse  at  work  should 
have  plenty  of  good  clean  grain  three 
times  a  day. 
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Selecting  the  Herd  Boar 


By  John  H.  Dunlap,  Williamsport,  O., 
President  American  Mule  Foot  Hog 
Breeders'  Association. 


CINCE  THE  BOAR  gives  half  the 
blood  to  the  whole  herd,  and  a  sow 
can  influence  her  own  litter  only,  it  is 
highly  important  that,  whatever  the 
sows  may  be,  the  boar  should  be  pure- 
bred, and  one  that  will  give  vigorous 
pigs  of  good  form  and  growth.  Where 
a  herd  boar  is  to  be  purchased,  write  or 
call  on  a  responsible  breeder,  one  that 
has  good  stock  to  select  from. 

Where  a  boar  is  to  be  used  with  big, 
rangy  sows,  he  should  be  more  com- 
pact than  if  used  with  smaller  sows.  I 
find  that  an  aged  sow  mated  with  a 
young  boar  will  produce  pigs  that  will 
mature  earlier  than  those  produced 
when  the  sow  is  young  and  the  boar 
aged.  This  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  keeping  a  sow  as  long  as  she 
continues  to  breed  satisfactorily. 

It  is  well  to  select  from  a  good-sized 
littpr,  and  from  matured  parents  that 
show  good  breeding  themselves.  It  is 
often  desirable  to  purchase  the  hoar 
when  he  is  a  pig,  since,  if  you  live  a 
distance  from  (he  breeder  or  in  another 
State,  the  expressage  is  much  less.  It 
is  well  to  select  a  boar  pig  that  shows 
meal  vitality  ami  has  a  masculine  look. 
He  should  be  broad  between  the  eyes, 
with  a  good  heart  girth. 

The  men  who  get  the  real  bargains 
In  the  purchase  of  boars  are  those  who 
have  the  privilege  of  selecting  from  a 
large  bunch,  when  the  hogs  are  young. 
This  atmlies  whether  the  selection  is 
personally  made  or  an  order  given  by 
mail.  The  theory  of  this  advantage  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  hogs 


You  have  heard  about  the  ARNOTT 
Cultivator,  but  possibly  you  never  saw  one 
work.  Why  don't  you  try  it  in  your  own 
orchard?  Free  t.  i^l  costs  you  not  hing.  More 
ARNOTTS  sold  than 
any  three  other  stylos 
combined.  Made  with 
fore  truck  as  shown 
or  with  pole.  Curved 
^UUUf^^/  '  ^3P7  rear  standards  allow 
^ae^^^^o^  gOOIj  trash  clearance. 

Made  in  Los  Angeles  as  result  of  eleven  years 
experience  with  California  orchards.  Culti- 
vates deeper.  PtiMs  lighter.  High  grade  steel 
construction.  Wr:te  today  for  free  trial  offer. 
Cultivators  shipped  everywhere.  None  returned. 
ARM  ATT  Z  Pfl   EST-  H2-P8S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

AlinUI  I  &  OU.  ,89»      LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


The 

Forkner  Light  Draft 

Hangs  low  and  has  fjofi-nu; 

great  extension— you  IWIIUW 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis- 
turbing Doughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Modern  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
by  a  practical  orchardist,  chock- 
full  or  valuable  informa- 
i  tion.  Write 
l  for  it. 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 

603  E.  Nevada  '  t , 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


ordered  by  mail  during  the  summer 
months  the  breeder  is  bound  to  select 
one  that  shows  up  well  at  that  season 
of  the  year.  The  probabilities  are  that 
the  best  pig  will  be  out  of  the  best 
sow  in  the  herd,  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
well  forward,  showing  plenty  of  scale 
for  his  age,  is  the  surest  indication 
that  he  will  be  a  useful  hog  in  a  new 
herd. 

Most  farmers  seem  to  think  it  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  a  boar. 
The  reason  that  a  boar  is  troublesome 
is  because  of  inconvenient  arrange- 
ments and  poor  fences.  Keep  him  en- 
closed by  fences  that  will  turn  him  and 
he  will  be  contented.  Do  not  keep  him 
in  a  dry  or  muddy  lot.  He  eats  grass 
the  same  as  the  sows  and  cows.  Turn 
him  out  where  he  can  have  range  and 
company. 

The  young  boar  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  do  heavy  work.  Ten  or  fifteen 
sows,  allowing  only  one  service  to  each, 
is  much  better  than  twice  that  number. 
Where  possible  the  mating  should  be 
done  just  at  evening,  and  the  boar  re- 
turned to  a  pen  where  he  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  herd.  The  sow  should 
not  be  returned  to  the  herd,  but  placed 
by  herself,  where  she  will  be  quiet 
until  the  period  of  restlessness  is  past. 

While  many  people  do  not  like  to  buy 
a  breeding  boar  until  they  are  ready  to 
use  him,  I  think  it  better  to  buy  before 
ready  to  use,  since  it  is  not  safe  to 
delay  the  purchase  until  the  boar  is 
wanted  for  service.  The  service  is  more 
sure  and  the  boar  can  be  handled  with 
much  less  trouble  if  he  has  been  on 
the  place  for  a  while  before  he  is  need- 
ed for  use.  He  should  have  time  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  new  quarters. 
.  Just  as  soon  as  the  boar  has  tusks 
that  are  large  enough  to  cause  damage 
to  the  other  stock,  they  should  be  re- 
moved. I  find  a  pair  of  large  bolt  cut- 
ters the  best  thing  for  this  purpose. 
The  boar  can  be  put  in  a  chute  and 
detusked  with  very  little  trouble.  If  a 
boar  has  proper  care,  and  is  never  al- 
lowed to  break  through  bad  fences,  he 
will  be  easy  to  handle  as  long  as  he  is 
kept  on  the  farm. 

A  barrow  and  a  boar  get  along  to- 
gether, but  a  bred  sow  makes  the  best 
company  for  him,  and  a  whole  herd  of 
bred  sows  won't  hurt  him.  He  will  do 
much  better  when  he  has  company  and 
show  a  much  better  disposition. 

I  would  not  let  the  boar  run  with  fat- 
tening hogs,  unless  he  really  needs  fat- 
tening up.  If  the  hogs  are  being  fed  a 
good  balanced  ration,  it  will  be  all  right 
for  the  boar.  A  hog  can  be  vigorous 
and  in  good  condition,  and  not  be  fat. 
I  prefer  a  fair  amount  of  flesh  on  the 
boar,  but  it  is  an  old  custom  to  keep 
the  boar  comparatively  thin.  The  thin 
part  will  do  very  well  after  the  boar  is 
past  two  years  old.  If  you  don't  keep 
him  fed  up  previous  to  that  age,  he 
will  not  develop  into  what  he  really  is 
worth  as  a  breeder  or  as  a  show  animal. 


When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


The  most  common  error  is  to  neg- 
lect the  pruning  until  the  tree  has  be- 
come ill-shaped  and  then  to  attempt, 
by  the  drastic  method  of  cutting  off 
many  large  limbs  or  the  entire  trunk, 
to  give  it  symmetry  and  beauty  de- 
sired. Such  methods  seldom  bring 
the  desired  results  and  generally  leave 
the  tree  so  badly  maimed  and  disfig- 
ured that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  it  is  removed,  either  by  man  or 
by  the  destroying  fungi  which  enter 
the  tree  where  the  large  pruning 
wounds  have  been  made. 
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A  New  Model  of  the 
Silent  Gray  Fellow 

"V/TORE  pulling  power  at  low  speeds,  more 
power  on  the  hills,  more  reserve  power  for 
sand  and  mud.    That  was  the  demand  our  en- 
gineers set  out  to  satisfy  by  building  the 

DA VI DSOtitf  OO 


(5  actual  horse-power — 35  cubic  inches  piston  displace- 
ment). Dynamometer  tests  show  that  this  motor  develops 
166  per  cent,  more  power  at  5  miles  per  hour  than  even 
the  former  4  horse-power  Harley-Davidson,  which  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  its  class.  145  per  cent,  more 
power  at  10  miles  an  hour,  80  per  cent,  more  power  at 
20  miles  an  hour. 

It  will  climb  hills,  pull  through  sand  and  over  roads 
impassable  to  the  average  automobile.  The  "5-35"  motor 
will  pick  up  from  a  standing  start  to  forty  miles  an  hour 
in  300  feet.  At  low  speeds  this  machine  develops  more 
power  than  some  twin  cylinder  machines  with  higher  horse 
power  rating. 

The  Ful-Floteing  Seat  (an  exclusive  Harley-Davidson 
feature)  places  14  inches  of  springs  between  the  rider  and 
the  bumps.  The  springs  absorb  all  jolts,  jars  and  vibra- 
tions, making  the  Harley-Davidson  ride  as  easy  as  the 
highest  priced  touring  car. 

The  Free  Wheel  Control  (another  exclusive  Harley- 
Davidson  feature)  is  incorporated  in  each  model  this 
year.  This  device  enables  the  rider  to  stop  and  start  his 
machine  by  the  mere  shifting  of  a  lever,  thus  doing  away 
entirely  with  the  tiresome  pedaling  and  the  objection- 
able running  alongside  to  start. 

Description  of  these  and  other  features  on  request. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

647  A  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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Our  Redwood  Tanks  are  endorsed  by 
lending  factories,  tanneries,  breweries, 
wineries  and  railroads  as  the  best 
made.     Send  for  prices. 

GEORGE  WINDELEB 
144-164  Berry   Street.   San  Francisco 


When   answering   advertisements  pleas*  mention   Orchard  and  Farm. 
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On  One  of  Our  Small  Farms  in  the  F 

HERE  IN  THE  C 


You  Can  Raise  a  Profitable  Pro 


ORANGES 

Oranges  ripen  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  several  weeks  in  advance  of 
Southern  California.  Mr.  Christian 
of  Orland  says  he  has  received  as 
high  as  $3.50  a  box  net  for  his 
oranges  and  never  less  than  $1.50 
net  a  box. 


LEMONS 

Lemons,  the  most  delicate  of  citrus 
fruits,  are  grown  successfully  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Morrisey  of  Orland  picked  450 
boxes  from  one  acre  of  lemons  and 
sold  them  for  $2  a  box  net. 


PRUNES 

Mr.  W.  A.  Yerka,  who  resides  at 
Princeton,  Colusa  County,  since 
1904,  one  year  gathered  185  tons 
of  Prunes  from  his  40  acres  and 
sold  them  for  $110.00  a  ton.  Many 
other  orchardists  in  this  district 
are  doing  equally  as  well. 


APRICOTS 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  do 
Apricots  attain  the  commercial 
value  they  do  in  California.  The 
Golden  State  almost  has  a  mo- 
nopoly of  this  luscious  fruit.  There 
are  over  22,000  Apricot  trees  in 
Glenn  and  Colusa  Counties  adjoin- 
ing our  land. 


PEACHES 

The  Peach  tree  is  not  a  short-lived 
tree  in  California.  Instances  are 
known  of  trees  50  years  old  that 
aie  still  vigorous  and  productive. 
Mr.  Hubbard  of  Princeton  has  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $300  an  acre 
from  his  trees. 


ALFALFA 

Mr.  S.  S.  Havenor,  formerly  an  Illinois  farmer, 
who  is  now  living  here  in  Glenn  County,  says: 
"1  have  never  seen  a  place  where  such  an  abund- 
ance of  feed  can  be  raised  so  easily.  In  Illinois 
I  could  raise  two  crops  of  clover,  here  I  can 
raise  six  and  seven  crops  of  alfalfa." 
"Give  a  farmer  plenty  of  alfalfa  and  he  can  do 
most  anything.  It  is  the  basis  crop  on  an  irri- 
gated farm." 

Here  alfalfa  averages  from  one  to  two  tons  each 
cutting  and  from  five  to  seven  cuttings  are  made 
in  a  season.  Alfalfa  in  the  stack  sells  for 
from  $5.00  to  $7.50  a  ton,  if  held  and  baled  it 
will  yield  from  $10  to  $18  a  ton.  To  realize  the 
most  on  alfalfa  feed  it  to  your  cows  or  hogs. 
One  acre  of  alfalfa  will  support  one  cow,  two 
hogs  and  a  calf.  The  cow  will  produce  $75  to 
$100,  the  calf  will  sell  for  $7  to  $10  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  the  hogs  will  weigh  from  200  to 
250  pounds  and  sell  at  5c  to  8c  a  pound,  totaling 
in  all  $92  to  $130  per  acre. 


POULTRY 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  green  feed,  such  as 
alfalfa,  forms  two-thirds  of  a  chicken's  diet  if  it 
is  given  free  range.  A  well  conducted  poultry 
farm  will  yield  a  good  income  on  the  investment. 
A  few  hundred  chickens  may  be  carried  on  a  20 
to  40  acre  hog  or  dairy  farm  with  almost  no 
extra  cost. 

To  make  poultry  raising  more  profitable  a  few 
acres  should  be  planted  each  year  to  Egyptian 
or  Kaffir  corn  which  supplements  the  feed  from 
the  alfalfa. 

From  reliable  statistics  it  has  been  shown  that 
California  imports  upwards  of  $2,000,000  worth 
of  poultry  products  annually. 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
hand  you  herewith  a  statement  of  results  ob- 
tained from  January  1st  to  May  31st,  with  one 
thousand  hens.  You  will  notice  by  the  statement 
below  that  during  the  five  months  I  have  made 
a  net  profit  of  $940.17  or  an  average  of  nearly 
$1.00  apiece  on  each  hen.  — C.  C.  Miller. 


40  acres  in  the  fertile  Saci 

as  much  hay  as  160  acres  in  the  Centi 

run  out  in  the  field  the  year  round.  You  i 
the  winter — there  are  no  lost  days  in  this  producer 
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DAIRYING 

Mr.  N.  E.  Mulick,  formerly  of  Watertown,  Wis- 
consin, says  :  "The  Sacramento  Valley,  Califor- 
nia, is  the  ideal  home  for  the  Holstein  cow  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  dairy  world  will  soon  look  to 
this  valley  for  the  world's  record  stock." 
"Cows  will  produce  100  pounds  of  milk  60% 
cheaper  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  California, 
than  she  will  in  the  Eastern  or  Central  States, 
and  butter-fat  which  she  produces  will  bring  4c 
to  6c  more  a  pound." 

"There  is  certainly  a  bright  future  for  the  prac- 
tical dairyman  in  this  valley;  green  feed  can  be 
raised  here  the  year  round  and  you  don't  have  to 
stable  your  stock  six  months  in  the  year  as  they 
do  in  Wisconsin."  — N.  E.  Mulick. 


HOGS 

Hogs  can  be  raised  from  the  by  products  of  a 
dairy  farm  or  if  raised  exclusively,  a  good  stand 
of  alfalfa  a  year  old  on  one  of  our  small  farms 
in  the  fertile  Sacramento  Valley,  California,  will 
support  from  10  to  20  hogs  throughout  the  year. 
Mr.  L.  B.  Spencer  says:  "About  seven  years  ago 
I  came  to  the  Sacramento  Valley  from  near  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  I  have  done  well  here.  This  is  the 
greatest  dairy  country  I  have  ever  seen,  in  fact, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  beaten,  anywhere. 
Last  year  I  sold  about  $3,000  worth  of  hogs  off 
forty  acres  of  alfalfa  and  grain.  Raising  hogs  is 
a  good  paying  business  here.  My  alfalfa  runs 
about  eight  tons  to  the  acre  and  in  addition  it 
is  pastured  part  of  the  time. 
This  is  also  a  good  fruit  district.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  better  place  in  the  state  for 
growing  high-class  prunes,  apricots,  peaches,  etc. 
I  have  no  land  for  sale,  but  am  glad  of  every 
opportunity  to  express  my  faith  in  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  locality,  which  I  know  will 
give  a  good  account  of  itself  during  the  coming 
period  of  development.  — L.  B.  Spencer. 


SUGAR  BEETS 

Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  of  Woodland 
says  he  raised  676.8  tons  of  Sugar 
Beets  on  35  acres  and  sold  them 
for  $3,383.93.  They  cost  him  $1,050 
to  raise,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$2,333.93.  Many  others  are  getting 
the  same  results. 


BROOM  CORN 

H.  Shaver  and  Son,  Princeton,  Co- 
lusa County,  on  15  acres  grew  5Mi 
tons  of  Broom  Corn  for  which  they 
received  $155  per  ton  for  the 
broom  corn  and  $20  a  ton  for  11 
tons  of  seed. 


FIGS 

The  Fig  is,  perhaps,  the  grandest 
fruit  tree  of  California.  A  fig  tree 
planted  in  1856  on  Colonel  Bid- 
well's  place  now  measures  11  feet 
in  circumference  one  foot  above 
the  ground.  There  are  over  7,000 
fig  trees  in  Glenn  and  Colusa 
Counties. 


GRAPES 

The  culture  of  the  Grape  is  one  of 
the  great  branches  of  California 
horticulture.  Here  grapes  are 
grown  for  table,  for  wine  and  for 
raisins.  The  Thompson  Seedless 
Grape  attains  its  highest  quality  in 
this  district. 


OLIVES 

The  Olive  is  one  of  the  Old  Mis- 
sion fruits  and  the  finest  fruit  and 
oil  produced  in  America  comes 
from  the  Sacramento  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia. The  ripe  olive  from  this 
section  is  becoming  a  great  table 
luxury  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  truth  about  the  Pacific  Coast  is  its  best  advertisement. 

AUTOMOBILES  IN  THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  FARMERS  are  directly 
responsible  for  a  widespread  and  growing  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
country  roads.  Upon  the  purchase  of  a  car  the  most  indifferent  friend  of  good 
roads  develops  a  personal  concern  in  the  subject.  He  is  bumped  and  jolted  into 
active  sympathy  with  a  movement  which  vitally  effects  the  entire  citizenship  of  the 
nation.  And  so  the  automobile  industry  is  back  of  a  powerful  sentiment  for 
improved  and  efficiently  maintained  public  highways.  Communities  which  years 
ago  were  noted  for  their  wretched  roads,  especially  at  certain  seasons,  have  largely 
worked  off  this  distinction  since  automobiles  began  to  sputter  protests.  Horses  and 
farm  wagons  subjected  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  bad  roads  do  not  depreciate  so 
rapidly  in  value  as  motor  cars  driven  over  such  thoroughfares,  so  that  while  farmers 
who  do  not  own  cars  are  surprisingly  tolerant  of  the  situation,  those  who  possess 
them  are  persistent,  aggressive  good  roads  enthusiasts.  When  a  man  invests  his 
cash  in  a  high-class  car  he  acquires  a  new  point  of  view  as  to  roads.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  prolonging  the  usefulness  of  his  machine.  He  does  not  want  to  throw  it 
in  the  junk  pile  until  it  has  served  him  long  and  well. 

Motor  cars  are  the  precursors  of  magnificent  roads  throughout  agricultural 
America,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  With  the 
farmer's  increasing  economic  need  for  smooth  permanent  highways,  and  the  momen- 
tum of  the  good  roads  movement  created  by  the  development  of  the  automobile 
industry,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  predict  that  within  a  few  years  the  United  States 
will  have  a  great  system  of  roads.  The  automobile  has  been  successful  in  com- 
pelling men  to  do  things  for  their  own  and  the  common  good. 


F.  YOAKUM,  the  president  of  a  big  railroad  system  in  the  Southwest, 
touches  a  very  vital  phase  of  the  cost  of  living  problem  in  an  article  recently 
published.  He  quotes  the  Government  report  that  the  value  of  the  products  of 
all  the  farm  lands  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  191  I  was  eight  billion  dollars, 
based  upon  values  at  the  farm.  Allowing  that  one-third  of  these  products  were 
consumed  on  the  farm,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  farmer  actually  sold  around  six 


billion  dollars'  worth  of  products  for  which  the  public  eventually  paid  thirteen  billion 
dollars.  With  these  figures  Mr.  Yoakum  argues  that  the  distributing  machinery 
for  the  marketing  of  farm  products  is  both  cumbersome  and  expensive. 

In  commenting  on  the  marketing  problem,  Mr.  Yoakum  said  the  time  is 
approaching  when  a  very  large  part  of  the  seven  billion  dollars  that  the  consumer 
paid  in  excess  of  what  the  producer  received  is  going  to  be  diverted  into  the  pockets 
of  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  The  whole  tendency  of  our  civilization  has 
been  to  widen  the  gap  between  these  two,  the  man  who  grows  and  the  man  who 
eats  the  products  of  the  soil.  We  have  allowed  to  grow  up  elaborate  and  expensive 
methods  to  make  the  most  of  selling  as  high  as  it  can  possibly  be  so  that  as  many 
non-producers  as  possible  may  feed  at  the  public  expense.  Today  the  tendency 
is  swinging  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  every  man  who  lives  by  the  gathering  of 
profits  from  the  handling  of  the  necessities  of  life  is  called  upon  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Yoakum  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  any  Federal 
aid  given  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  marketing  their  products. 
It  is  along  this  line  that  great  good  can  be  done  by  the  Government.  In  the  matter 
of  organizing  farm  industries  other  countries  have  blazed  the  way. 


'T'HE  LAST  CENSUS  showed  307.706  women  farmers  in  the  United  States 
■*•  and  it  is  believed  that  this  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Women  have  been 
aroused  by  the  large  opportunities  opened  up  in  recent  years  in  various  departments 
of  farm  work  and  are  showing  their  ability  and  resourcefulness  in  grasping  and 
utilizing  modern  methods  in  their  farming.  Attending  the  agricultural  classes  at 
the  University  of  California  are  many  women  and  they  take  unusual  interest  in  the 
work.  In  many  of  the  Eastern  States  farm  land  is  being  reclaimed  by  women. 
Farms  that  have  been  run  down  by  unscientific  and  careless  tillage  and  abandoned 
are  being  occupied  by  women,  tired  of  the  strain  of  clerical  or  professional  life,  and 
these  farms  are  now  being  made  to  produce  handsome  returns  under  their  guidance. 
In  many  States  women  are  making  a  marked  success  in  dairying  and  other  women 
in  the  great  West  are  doing  pioneer  work  in  breaking  up  and  developing  the  land 
for  crops. 

It  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  women  that  so  many  of  them  have  gone  in  for 
intensive  farming,  working  along  single  lines  with  record-breaking  success.  In  this 
large  class  are  fruit  growers,  market  gardeners,  bee  keepers,  live  stock  farmers  and 
poultry  raisers.  This  king  of  women's  work  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  growing 
every  year  as  women  learn  to  know  and  appreciate  the  independence,  health  and 
success  of  intelligent,  earnest  work  in  the  country. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  desires  to  impress  upon  its  readers  the  fact  that 
fraudulent  or  deceptive  advertisements  are  not  knowingly  admitted  to  its 
columns;  and,  further,  that,  should  any  reader  at  any  time  be  the  victim  of  unfair 
or  dishonest  business  dealings  on  the  part  of  any  Orchard  and  Farm  advertiser  to 
whose  advertisement  the  reader  has  replied,  we  will,  upon  receiving  notification  of 
such  dealings,  insist  upon  a  fair  and  prompt  adjustment.  Satisfaction  and  fair 
treatment  must  be  given  to  all  of  our  readers  who  deal  with  our  advertisers. 

We  commend  to  your  consideration  the  advertisers  using  the  columns  of 
Orchard  and  Farm.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  they  are  worthy  of  your  fullest 
confidence.  Should  dealings  with  them  prove  to  be  otherwise,  remember  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  your  protection  and  you  will  be  conferring  a  favor  upon  the 
management  of  this  publication  and  upon  our  readers  as  well  by  giving  prompt 
advice  regarding  any  unfair  or  dishonest  treatment. 

To  make  your  protection  doubly  sure,  we  have  one  suggestion  to  make.  In 
writing  to  advertisers,  make  it  a  rule  to  mention  that  you  saw  the  advertisement 
in  Orchard  and  Farm.  This  will  aid  in  making  any  adjustment  that  might  become 
necessary  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  advertiser. 


IT  BEGINS  TO  LOOK  as  though  the  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  com- 
mencing a  new  era  of  farm  management.  It  is  an  era  of  diversified  farming 
coupled  with  the  raising  of  live  stock.  There  is  now  going  on  throughout  the 
country  a  marked  change  in  sentiment  toward  the  raising  of  stock.  The  demand  for 
live  stock  of  good  breed  is  exceedingly  brisk.  This  is  especially  true  of  breeding 
stock. 

Agricultural  authorities  have  strongly  urged  for  many  years  the  policy  of 
keeping  stock  on  all  farms  of  the  West  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  logical  develop- 
ment based  on  the  conservation  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  continued  farm 

products. 

Live  stock  farming  primarily  means,  not  immediate  profits  from  each  feeding 
operation,  but  simply  a  chance  to  sell  the  farm  crops  right  on  the  farm,  including 
the  waste  roughage  for  which  there  is  no  cash  market,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
on  the  farm  the  by-products  which  make  possible  continued  crops.  Live  stock 
profits  should  be  based  on  ten-year  record*. 
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CALVES 

Raise  Them  Without  Milk 
Booklet  Free 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 

427-429  Davis  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Drainage  of  Irrigated  Lands 
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WMTTIER,  COBURN  C 

MANUFACTURERS 

San  Francisco         Los  Angeles 


FARM  BOOKS 


Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  offers 
the  following  books  on  farm  subjects 
by  recognized  authorities  to  its  sub- 
scribers. Send  the  price  quoted  along 
with  your  order  and  the  books  will  be 
mailed  to  you  promptly.  Address  Coun- 
try Life  Publishing  Company,  162  Post 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey   $0.75 

Farm  Appliances   50 

Alfalfa — Coburn   50 

Swine    Husbandry — Coburn   1.50 

Business  of  Dairying — Lane   1.26 

Practical  Fruit  Growing — Maynard  .50 

Irrigation — Stewart   •. .  1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 

Them — Wickson    3.00 

California  Vegetables— Wickson . . .  2.00 

Western  Poultry  Book — Basley  1.00 

Spraying  of  Plants — Lodeman   1.25 

The  Soil— King    1.50 

Pruning  Book — Bailey    1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products— Wing   1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding — Henry   2.25 

First  Lessons   In  Bee  Keeping — 

Newman   50 

The  Honey   Bee — Langstroth  1.25 

Fruit   Growers'  Guide — Favor  1.00 

Farm   Gas   Engines — Brats   1.00 


By  E.  B.  House,  Colorado  Experiment 
Station. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  LANDS  is  of 
great  importance  as  the  subject  of 
irrigation  itself.  We  apply  water  to 
the  soil  and  call  it  irrigating;  we 
spread  it  over  the  ground  and  see  it 
sink  from  sight;  we  see  crops  grow 
and  forget  all  about  the  excess  water 
we  apply.  This  water,  however,  is 
not  lost  and  in  later  years  will  return 
to  bless  us  or  curse  us,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  it  usually  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

What  is  there  that  detracts  more 
from  the  appearance  of  a  prosperous 
farming  community,  as  we  drive  along 
the  country  roads  and  look  at  the  mag- 
nificent crops,  than  to  see  here  and 
there  large  tracts  of  barren  waste  cov- 
ered with  white  alkali  producing  abso- 
lutely nothing  and  all  on  account  of  a 
high  water  table?  Perhaps  this  ground 
used  to  be  as  productive  as  any  in  the 
community  but  in  later  years  farmers 
have  found  it  impossible  to  raise  any- 
thing upon  it.  They  have  finally  aban- 
doned it,  and  there  it  lies  worthless 
to  the  farmer  and  worthless  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Why  this  state  of  affairs?  It  is  due, 
as  stated  before,  to  the  high  water 
table,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  fact 
that  the  underground  water  has  risen 
until  it  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sur- 
face. Capillary  action  is  then  set  up 
and  excessive  quantities  of  water 
work  from  the  water  table  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  there  evapor- 
ate, leaving  behind  the  elements  that 
they  carry  in  solution.  These  salts 
form  the  alkali  which  we  see  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Can  this  land  be  reclaimed  and  can 
it  ever  be  made  first  class  farming 
land?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
"yes."  It  may  be  reclaimed  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways,  but  the  only  permanent 
way  is  to  thoroughly  drain  the  tract. 
The  laying  out  and  installation  of  a 
drain  is  not  the  simplest  problem  in 
the  world  and  is  too  often  attempted 
by  men  who  know  nothing  about  it. 
My  advice  to  the  farmer  is  to  hire 
some  engineer  who  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing the  necessary  survey  and  who 
knows  how  to  lay  out  a  drain  system. 
Have  him  not  only  set  the  necessary 
grade  stakes,  but  supervise  the  laying 
of  the  drain.  Many  drains  have  failed 
because  of  improper  installation. 

There  are  a  number  of  different 
drain  tile  on  the  market,  and  to  say 
that  one  is  good  and  another  is  worth- 
less would  be  not  only  unfair,  but  un- 
true. All  of  the  burned  clay  tiles,  if 
properly  made,  will  last  fairly  well 
and  make  a  suitable  pipe  for  this  kind 
of  work.  Wooden  boxes  also  have  a 
long  life,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake 
to  place  in  the  trench  open  bottomed 
wooden  boxes,  unless  the  fall  is  ample 
to  give  a  good  velocity  to  the  water. 
They  clog  more  readily  than  do  the 
tile  pipe  and  animals  are  continually 
digging  into  them,  when  water  is  not 
running,  and  filling  them  up  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  dirt. 

Drain  tile  made  of  cement  are  com- 
ing into  more  general  use  and  have 
the  advantage  of  being  easily  made  at 
home.  A  simple  little  machine  is  on 
the  market  for  moulding  cement  drain 
tiles. 

Water  is  becoming  extremely  valu- 
able and  in  many  instances  land  may 
be  drained,  the  outlet  of  the  drain  be- 


ing so  placed  that  the  discharge  en- 
ters some  irrigation  canal,  and  after 
filling  upon  the  same  the  owner  may 
sell  it  or  rent  it  profitably.  In  some 
cases  the  flow  has  been  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  installation  of  the  entire 
drainage  system.  Drain  water  makes 
good  late  water,  as  the  flow  usually 
continues  well  into  the  fall  and  when 
water  in  the  ditches  becomes  low. 
The  seepage  water  entering  the  drain 
is  a  maximum,  hence  the  value. 

The  drainage  of  lands  should  be 
considered  whenever  irrigation  is  con- 
templated, because,  if  the  sub-soil  of 
the  community  does  not  of  itself  form 
a  natural  drain,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  underground  watei 
will  be  so  increased  in  volume  that 
the  water  table  will  reach  the  surface 
in  the  many  low  spots.  The  worst 
alkali  and  seeped  tracts  that  could 
be  found  in  the  country  have  been 
experimented  upon  and  reclaimed  in 
such  a  manner  that  luxuriant  crops 
have  been  grown  upon  them,  while 
surrounding  them  upon  all  sides  was 
a  barren  alkali  waste.  A  drainage  sys- 
tem properly  installed  may  be  counted 
upon  to  do  the  work. 


Livestock  Saves  the  Soil. 


Feeding  crops  to  animals  does  not 
take  away  the  fertility  of  the  farm 
nearly  so  rapidly  as  when  grain  is 
sold.  Moreover,  livestock  farming  re- 
quires that  a  variety  of  crops  be 
raised  and  this  means  crop  rotation. 
Clover,  alfalfa  or  some  other  legumi- 
nous crop  is  usually  raised  when  ani- 
mals are  kept  on  the  farm.  These 
crops  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on 
the  soil,  increasing  the  organic  mat- 
ter, adding  nitrogen  to  it  and  at  the 
same  time,  furnishing  a  rich  feeding 
stuff  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  Pro- 
fessor Geo.  C.  Humphrey  recently 
made  the  following  remarks  regard- 
ing livestock  farming  and  soil  fertil- 
ity: 

"The  farmer  who  owns  a  rich,  fer- 
tile farm  and  keeps  as  many  produc- 
tive animals,  of  two  or  more  classes, 
as  the  farm  will  support  is  in  position 
to  enjoy  a  lifetime  of  continued  pros- 
perity and  to  leave  his  sons  a  goodly 
heritage.  Too  often  men  fail  to  en- 
joy such  a  prosperity  and  do  not  leave 
their  sons  the  splendid  heritage  of  a 
fertile  farm. 

"Without  any  intention  of  doing 
wrong,  many  farmers  have  enjoyed  a 
limited  degree  of  prosperity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  are  to  farm  their 
fields  after  them.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  continued  growing 
and  marketing  of  farm  crops  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  soil  fertility  has 
become  exhausted  and  the  farms  have 
been  practically  worn  out.  A  retired 
farmer  once,  when  invited  to  attend 
an  agricultural  meeting,  boastfully  re- 
marked, 'There  isn't  much  anyone 
can  teach  me  about  farming.  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  wear  out  three 
farms  and  I  doubt  if  many  men  have 
had  any  more  experience  than  I.'  As 
a  result  of  this  kind  of  farming, 
many  farms  which  were  at  one  time 
fertile  and  productive  are,  today,  too 
poor  and  unproductive  to  offer  any  in- 
ducement for  anyone  to  own  and  oper- 
ato  them." 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 


Asph  *lt»»atur  alt;  i 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 


For  real  endurance 

You  who  really  want 
your  roof  waterproof  to 
stay  waterproof — get 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
is  "Nature's  everlasting 
waterproofer",  and  we 
use  it  to  make  Genasco. 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 


Largest  producers  of  Uphl 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in 


Philadelphia 
New  York  San  Franciico  Chicago 


O.  I.  C.  SWINE 


START  THE  YEAR  RIGHT 
JOIN  US-BE  A  WHITE  BREEDER 

Have  a  few  choice  pigs  left  from  fall 
litters,  both  sexes.  Will  make  a  price 
of  $10  and  $12.50  each  to  close  out,  as 
I  need  the  room  for  the  spring  litters 
now  coming  on. 

A  few  bred  gilts  and  young  boars  at 
attractive  prices.  All  stock  crated  and 
registered  free. 

C.  B.CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 


The  poultry  business  is  not  adapted 
to  sluggards.  The  lazy  man  loses  money 
with  hens.  Every  neglect  in  poultry 
raising  has  its  cost. 


California 

Seen  ^Explained 

If  you  would  see  an  agricultural  and 
horticultural  display  of  the  various 
counties  of  California  come  visit 
the  Exhibit  Rooms  of  the  ...  . 

California 
Development  Board 


TOP  FLOOR 


FERRY  BUILDING 


Free  Stereopticon  Lefhires  every 
afternoon.  Full  information  and 
county  booklets.  Everything  is  free 

Wiite  us  for 

"California,  Its  Resource* 
and  Possibilities ' ' 

Address: 

California  Development  Board 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco 


When  answering  advertisements  pleasa 
lentlon  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM — IRRIGATION 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


KROGH'S 

NEW 

Vertical  Pump 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Ver- 
tical Pump  contains  many  new  and  valu- 
able improvements,  same  being  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation  at 
our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


149  Beale  St. 


San  Francisco 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 


FREEPORT 

Gasoline  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Best  Engine  Manufac- 
tured 

Guaranteed  to  Develop  the  Power 

Simple  and  Fool-proof 

Each  Engine  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Special  Catalog  and  Prices 

Woodin  &  Little 


PUMP  HOUSE 


33-41  Fremont  St. 


Pumps 


Gould's  Centrifugal  Pump 


San  Francisco 

For  Every 
Service  &  Use 


Irrigating,  Steam, 
Hand,  Windmill  and  Power 

PUMPS 

Windmills  and  Tanks 
Pipe  and  Pipe  Fittings 


Gould's  Catalogue  of  useful 

Pyramid  Pump       Information  Mailed  FREE 


mSKAH  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing:  the  work  with  s  WITTE  gas, 
grasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  5o  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  tne  work  ot  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  yon  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  'imply  put  in  luel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  In  sixes  2, 4, 6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.P.  Spend  one  cent  tor  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
yon  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
itee  catalog  with  the  best  ptoposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

For  further  particulars 
write  to  NORMAN  B.  MIL- 
LER CO.,  503  Market  St., 
San  Francisco.  Cai. 


Eureka  Harness 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

461  MARKET  STREET        <"'C°"'1°',*TE°>      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Soil  Report  in  Red  Bluff  Area 


THE  SOIL  SURVEY  report  of  the 
Red  Bluff  area,  California,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  survey  covers  the  extreme  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
and  its  adjacent  elevated  plains.  The 
territory  lies  In  Tehama  and  Butte 

Counties. 

The  report  contains  sixty  printed 
pages  of  matter  relating  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  conditions  of 
the  area,  and  what  crops  the  many 
different  types  of  soils  are  best  adapted 
to.  The  report  covers  many  typical 
illustrative  scenes  of  the  area,  also  a 
map  in  colors  showing  the  location 
of  the  different  types  of  soils,  the  cities 
and  towns,  churches,  school  houses, 
farm  houses,  roads  and  streams  in 
the  area  surveyed.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  square  miles  are  covered  in 
the  survey.  The  territory  consists  of 
slightly  elevated  treeless  plains  cut 
by  small  level  valleys  and  the  Sacra- 
mento bottoms.  Transportation  facil- 
ities are  good,  being  furnished  by  two 
lines  of  railroads  and  by  river  steam- 
ers. Markets  for  green  fruit  and  veg- 
etables lie  In  the  contiguous  territory 
of  northern  California  and  Oregon.  The 
climate  is  relatively  about  the  same  as 
the  Great  Interior  Valle'y,  with  a  rain 
fall  of  about  26  inches.  There  are  long 


giowing  seasons  with  very  little  dam- 
age from  frosts.  General  farming  is 
favorable  to  the  production  of  a  great 
variety  of  fruits. 

Twenty-six  different  types  of  soils 
were  discovered,  and  are  classified  in 
the  report.  Some  of  these  follow:  The 
Redding  series,  consisting  of  two  types, 
are  rather  poorly  adapted  to  dry  farm- 
ing. The  Corning  series,  which  in- 
clude two  types,  are  poorly  adapted  to 
dry  farming.  The  Tehama  series,  which 
include  three  types,  are  a  dry  farm- 
ing to  a  limited  extent,  and  possess 
great  possibilities  for  development  un- 
der irrigation.  The  Kirkwood  silty 
clay  gives  moderate  yields  of  grain 
under  a  dry  farming  system,  but  will 
be  found  a  useful  soil  for  a  variety  of 
crops  under  irrigation  management. 
The  five  types  of  Maywood  series  are 
adapted  to  dry  farming,  but  will  be 
found  very  valuable  soils  under  irri- 
gation. The  three  types  of  the  Elder 
series  or  alluvial  soils  are  among  the 
most  fertile  in  the  area.  The  Tuscan 
soils  are  regarded  as  non-agricultural. 
The  Vina  are  among  the  best  soils  of 
the  area.  The  Sacramento,  four  types, 
are  of  high  agricultural  value.  No  al- 
kali was  found  during  the  survey,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  irrigation  de- 
velopment must  precede  intensive 
farming. 


Improvements  in  Cal.  National  Parks 


When   answering   advertisements  please  mention   Orchard   and  Farr 


■THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR proposes  to  spend  $268,403 
in  the  national  parks  in  California  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
if  the  amount  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  appropriated  by 
Congress.  This  is  an  increase  of  $170,- 
903  over  the  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  The  increases  re- 
quested are  as  follows:  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park,  from  $80,000  to  $233,703; 
Sequoia  National  Park,  from  $15,550  to 
$29,900;  General  Grant  National  Park, 
from  $2,000  to  $4,800.  The  principal 
items  for  each  park  are  as  follows: 

Yosemite  National  Park:  Improve- 
ment of  Big  Oak  Flat  Road  from  Gen- 
try's to  the  floor  of  the  valley  in  order 
to  make  it  safe  for  automobiles;  im- 
proving and  widening  road  from  Camp 
Ahwanee  to  Yosemite  Village;  con- 
crete bridge  over  Merced  River  near 
El  Capitan;  extension  of  road  sprink- 
ling system  from  Yosemite  Village  to 
Happy  Isles  and  Camp  Lost  Arrow; 
Improvement  of  power  plant;  extension 
and  improvement  of  water  supply  sys- 
tem: improvement  of  trails  to  Yosemite 
Falls,  Eagle  Peak,  Glacier  Point,  Ne- 
vada Falls,  Tittill  Valley  and  Lake 
Vernon;  construction  of  new  trail  from 
Yosemite  Point  via  White  Wolf,  Har- 
den Lake  and  Smith  Meadows  to  junc- 
tion with  Hetch  Hetchy  trail  on  Poop- 
enau  Meadows;  sprinkling  El  Portal- 
Yosemite  road  and  general  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  roads,  trails 
and  bridges. 

Sequoia  National  Park:  Widening 
Grant  Forest  road;  experimental  oil- 
ing of  three  miles  of  road;  extension  of 
telephone  lines,  stairway  on  Moro 
Rock;  general  repairs  and  administra- 
tion. 

General  Grant  National  Park:  Three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  of  new  road  in  order 
to  give  separate  route  for  automobiles; 


water  supply  system  for  tourist  camp; 
fencing  camp  grounds. 

For  the  development  and  care  of  the 
national  parks  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  asked  Congress  to  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  $733,014,  an  increase 
of  $505,464  over  the  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  national 
parks  constitute  ideal  recreation 
grounds  for  thousands  of  people,  but 
their  development  and  use  are  se- 
riously retarded  by  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate roads  and  trails,  and  until  suf- 
ficient money  is  appropriated  for  be- 
ginning a  comprehensive  plan  of  de- 
velopment the  parks  will  fall  far  short 
of  rendering  the  important  public  use 
for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Department  to  make 
the  principal  places  of  interest  in  the 
parks  more  accessible,  to  render  trav- 
eling more  comfortable  by  sprinkling 
the  roads  throughout  the  dry  season, 
and  to  guard  the  health  of  the  traveler 
by  the  installation  of  proper  water 
supply  and  sewerage  systems.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  future  conduct  of 
the  national  parks  must  rest  with  Con- 
gress, but  the  Department  feels  that 
the  financial  needs  of  these  reserva- 
tions should  be  clearly  presented  to 
Congress  in  the  annual  estimates. 


Home-grown  seeds,  pure,  free  from 
weeds,  and  found  by  local  experience 
to  afford  satisfactory  yields,  are  gen- 
erally to  be  preferred  over  all  others. 
A  new  variety  is  like  the  human  im- 
migrant, who  needs  to  become  ac- 
climated and  familiar  with  his  en- 
vironment before  his  full  value  as  a 
citizen  can  be  developed.  Better  not 
use  new  "immigrant"  seed  if  a  good 
variety,  already  tried  out  in  the  local- 
ity, can  be  had.  This  applies  to  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  all  other 
seeds. 
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Appropriation  for  University  Work 


■pHE  UNIVERSITY  will  ask  the  com- 
ing Legislature  to  appropriate  $814,- 
360  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  next 
two  years.  The  amount  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  two  years 
ending  1913  was  $226,500.  Of  the  new 
appropriation,  the  University  proposes 
to  expend  $157,500  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  experimental  work  already  under 
way  in  the  citrus  fruit  industry,  and 
to  extend  these  investigations  to  in- 
clude other  agricultural  industries  in 
southern  California.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  University  plans  to  establish 
a  graduate  school  of  sub-tropical  agri- 
culture in  connection  with  the  citrus 
experiment  station.  This  school  will  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  established  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  remainder  of 
the  appropriation  is  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Berkeley,  for  the  support 
of  the  Davis  Farm  School  and  for  in- 
vestigational work  at  Fresno,  Chico  and 
other  places. 

The  University  will  also  ask  for  an 
appropriation  of  $60,000  for  the  pur- 


BOSTROM'S  FARM  LEVEL 

has  been  on  the  market  nearly  30  years 
and  the  sales  get  bigger  every  year. 
We  are  proud  of  that  record,  and  as  the 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


Price  $15 
which  has  Telescope  enabling  you  to 
read  the  Target  over  400  yards  away,  is 
the  most  simple,  accurate,  durable  and 
complete  outfit  ever  made  for 

Irrigating,  Ditching,  Tile  Draining,  Etc., 

Many  of  thelargesthardware  dealers  from  th« 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  now  carry  it  in  stock. 

Write  today  for  description  of  Level  and  give 
name  and  address  of  your  local  hardware  dealer. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co, 

109  Madison  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


/ Pump  all  the 

RIFE' Water  y°u  want 

— _  _  _  _  on  farm  or  estate  without 
13  A  MC  cnpinetroublcsorexpense. 
■■"■■■W  Rife  Rams  give  60  to  90% 
efficiency  —  greater  than  any  othei 
device  for  pumping  water  with  water. 
Cost  little  to  install  —  nothing  to  operate. 
Raise  water  30  ft.  for  every  foot  of  fall.  Will 
supply  pneumatic  tanks  against  100-lb. 
pressure.  Pump  automatical!) 
day  and  night  winter  and 
summer.  Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  ifl  a  stream,  pond 
or  spring  within 
write  for  plans,  t 
trial  offer,  FREE. 

RIFE   ENGINE  CO. 
Trinity  Building.  New  York 


m  <i  mile* 
book  and 


4*x  4fe        Reasons  Why  You  Should 

Oil  Investigate  the  SANDOW 
liV    Kerosene  Stationary  ENGINE 


It  rum  on  kerosono  (coal  oil),  g&solina. 
alcohol  or  distillate  without  chnneo  of 
equipment — starts  without  cranking— 
rum  In  either  direction— throttle  gov- 
erned — hopper  cooled — ,poed  controlled 
while  running — no  came — no  valvei— no 
gee  re — no  sprockets— only  three  moving 
parts  —  portable  —  Hetat  weight  —  great 
power — etarte  easily  at  40  degroee  below 
gero — complete,  ready  to  run — chll- 
rcn  operate  them—  li-yoer  iron- 
clad guarantee  —  15-day  money- 
bark  trial.    Siies  1  to  JO  H.  P. 

;-.nd  .  postal  today  for  frse  catalog, 
ettloh  shows  how  Kendow  .III  be  ussfnl 
oa.    Our  spMl.1  adtertlslag  propo* 
itloa  sot. i  joe  oe.-b.lf  ooet  ef  flrst 
engine  sold  In  jour  oouDty.  (167) 
_  Detroit  Motor  Car  SupplyCo, 
253 Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mick. 


chase  of  land  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  permanent  investigations  in  the 
citrus  industry  and  in  other  southern 
California  industries,  and  for  $125,000 
for  new  buildings  and  equipment  in 
connection  with  the  same.  The  budget 
also  carries  an  appropriation  of  $21,000 
for  the  experiment  station  in  Imperial 
Valley,  making  a  total  appropriation  of 
$363,000  for  the  citrus  industry  of  the 
State  and  for  other  agricultural  indus- 
tries in  southern  California. 

The  increased  appropriation  for  the 
citrus  and  other  agricultural  industries 
in  southern  California  and  for  the 
Graduate  School  is  asked  for  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  requirements  of  the  indus- 
tries themselves,  the  citrus  industry 
alone  representing  an  investment  of 
$175,000,000,  and,  like  other  agricul- 
tural industries,  can  be  maintained  at 
the  highest  efficiency  only  through  the 
researches  of  a  corps  of  permanent 
high-grade  investigators,  added  to  the 
practical  experience  of  the  growers  and 
shippers. 

The  citrus  industry  furnishes  the 
means  of  support  for  at  least  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  and  many  of  the 
institutions  of  California  are  founded 
on  its  success.  The  Citrus  Protective 
League,  which  represents  90  per  cent  of 
the  growers  and  shippers,  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  having  the  University 
ask  for  an  enlargement  of  the  work  al- 
ready done  at  Riverside,  Whittier  and 
in  the  Imperial  Valley,  with  a  view  of 
having  an  institution  of  the  highest 
character  permanently  established  to 
investigate  the  cultural  and  other  prob- 
lems which  the  producer  is  untrained 
to  solve.  The  agricultural  budget  of 
the  University  has  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol. 

The  University  has  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  H.  J.  Webber  as  Director  of  the 
Station  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  Dr.  Webber  will  associate 
with  him  a  corps  of  the  ablest  Ameri- 
can investigators.  Dr.  Webber  is  a 
practical  scientist  of  international  rep- 
utation. He  was  in  charge  of  the  Plant 
Breeding  Department  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
many  years,  and  is  now  leaving  Cornell 
University,  where  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  a  similar  department. 

The  appropriation  of  State  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
is  a  wise  public  policy.  It  conserves 
and  develops  the  greatest  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  and  the  appropriation  of 
public  funds  for  the  development  of 
agriculture  is  a  policy  which  has  been 
adopted  permanently  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  all  of  the  States. 


Onion  Day. 


Texas  has  an  onion  day  much  like 
Fresno  County  and  California  has  a 
raisin  day.  In  honor  of  the  Texas 
onion  the  San  Antonio  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently  fixed  each  recur- 
ring May  30  for  an  annual  celebra- 
tion, making  it  "Texas  Onion  day." 
On  this  day  each  year  every  patriotic 
Texan  is  expected  to  adopt  an  onion 
diet,  and  to  show  what  could  be  done 
in  this  way  patriotic  San  Antonians 
celebrated  the  day  this  year  with  a 
luncheon  served  in  one  of  the  large 
hotels,  each  dish  including  onions  in 
some  form.  At  this  luncheon  the  first 
time  in  history,  it  is  said,  onion  pie 
and  cheese  was  served,  and  every- 
one appeared  to  enjoy  it. 


None  Are  Infallible 


We're  all  human  beings  and  therefore  liable  to 
make  mistakes.  If  you  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
"Pacific  Service"  let  us  know  about  it  and  we'll  do 
all  in  our  power  to  make  things  "right." 
It  is  our  desire  to  make  you  entirely  satisfied  with 
"Pacific  Service."  And  the  only  way  we  can  do 
this  is  to  have  you  tell  us  wherein  you  are  dissatisfied. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco 


and  PUMPS  for  IRRIGATING 

We  furnish  all  equipment  necessary  for  up-to-date  pumping  plants. 
Engines  from  2  to  50  horse  power.   Pumps,  all  types  and  sizes. 

Centrifugal  Pumps,  Shafting,  Belting,  Iron  Pipe,  Valves,  Fittings,  Etc. 

We  can  save  you  considerable  money.  Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 
Write  lor  our  Special  Engine  and  Pump  Catalog  giving  money  saving  prices. 

UNITED  STATES  ENGINE  WORKS,  516  Fifteenth  Place,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


WATER 
PIPE 


Hot  asphaltum  dipped, 
new  threads  and  coup- 
lines;  2nd  hand  In  name 
only.  Prices  far  below 
your  expectations.  Screw 
casing  and  standard  pipe 
fittings  and  valves. 
The  Exclusive  Pipe 
House. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 
Howard  and  Main  Sts.,        San  Francisco. 


In  proposing  a  rotation  for  "irri- 
gated lands,"  the  central  idea,  Profea- 
sor  Jardine  says,  should  be  to  produce 
enough  feed  for  the  necessary  live 
stock,  especially  dairy  cows  and  hogs. 


That's  just  what  every  one  of  the  Dry 
Farming  Congress  says  of  "dry  farms." 
Better  just  say  on  all  farms,  stock 
must  be  an  important  factor  if  profits 
are  to  be  expected. 
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Galvanized 
Steel 


Lice-Proof  Nests 


HAPPY  HENS  EARN  BIG  PROFITS 

Keep  your  hens  happy  and  laying  by  keeping  them  free  from 
profit  killing  lice  and  mites.   Equip  your  laying  houses  with 

IUDSON  Gal  vanized  Steel  LICE  PROOF  NESTS 

onderful,  sanitary,  patented  nests  can't  get  out  of  order,  last  a  l  ie  time 
5^**"and  earn  their  cost  many  times  over.   Regular  price.  $3.90.  set  6  nests — special  introductory 
''price,  $3.50.  f .  o.  b.,  St.  Joseph.  Ho.  or  $4.00,  f .  o.  b.,  Pan  Francisco.  Seattle  or  Portland.  Wr-te 
forour  tree  catalog.  Galvanized  Steel  Brood  Coops  with  Runs.' Chicken  Feeders,  etc. 
KNUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Box   \  1",,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Capital  Needed  to  Start  an  Egg  Farm 


Book  your  order  now  for  hatching  eggs  and  day-old  chicks. 

WEEKS'  POULTRY  RANCH 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  bred  for  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCTION  are 
our  specialty.  Eggs  for  hatching  $6.00  per  100,  $50.00  per  thousand; 
day-old  chicks,  $12.50  per  hundred,  $100.00  per  thousand. 

Write  for  circular  of  WEEKS'  POULTRY  RANCH,  one  of  the 
largest,  most  modern  poultry  ranches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

CHAS.  WEEKS.  PALO  ALTO.  CAL. 


KOKOMO  wv?,\£N  FENCE 


Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence  and  Gates 
Barb  Wire 
Staple* 


Yard  and 
Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates 
Fencing  Tools 
Netting 


''rices  Gladly  Quoted.    Send  for  Catalogue       Mail  Orders  a  Specialty 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.  *»*., ....  x.,.r.  s„  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FRUIT  WRAPPING  PAPER 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried, 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments—WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 


Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Don't  Blow 
Out  in  the  Wind 

They  are  built  for  rugged  use. 
Built  strong  and  durable. 
Built  so  that  they  wont  blow- 
out; so  that  they  wont  leak  and  wont  smoke. 

When  you  buy  a  RAYO,  you  buy  a  well-made 
lantern  —  the  best  that  experts  can  produce. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


(Calif, 


461  Market  Street 


San  Francisco.  Cal. 


By  Chas.  Weeks,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


•pHlS  QUESTION   depends  entirely 

upon  the  man  behind  the  capital.  1 
have  known  men  to  start  in  the  poul- 
try business  on  a  shoestring  and  grow 
into  a  successful  business  in  a  few 
years,  and  I  have  seen  men  put  thirty, 
fifty  and  even  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  into  the  venture  and  lose  all 
inside  of  three  years.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  invest  big  money  in  the 
poultry  deal  without  experience.  Other 
business  requires  a  lifetime  experience 
and  why  should  men  blunder  in  enter- 
ing this  field? 

Capital  will  not  make  an  egg  farm 
successful.  It  takes  a  man  who  knows 
a  good  hen  and  knows  how  to  feed 
that  hen  to  get  the  best  egg  production. 
When  a  man  knows  how  to  tell  which 
hens  have  the  capacity  to  fill  the  egg 
basket  and  knows  how  to  produce  the 
vigorous  pullets,  and  knows  how  to 
feed  in  order  to  get  the  most  eggs 
in  the  shortest  time,  he  need  not  fear 
for  capital  invested  in  the  egg  farm. 
Of  course,  he  may  know  all  these 
things  and  be  a  lazy  man  and  make 
a  failure.  A  man  must  have  manage- 
ment and  executive  ability. 

It  requires  four  or  five  acres  of  good 
fertile  soil  with  a  good  pumping  plant 
and  plenty  of  irrigating  water  as  the 
foundation  of  an  egg  farm  that  will 
support  a  family  and  have  a  bank 
account  for  a  rainy  day.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  you  start  on  a  fertile  soil.  It 
will  take  ten  long  years  to  improve 
poor  soil  and  then  it  can  never  be  as 
good  as  a  naturally  fertile  soil.  Fer- 
tile soil  in  California  can  be  had  from 
$150  to  $1000  per  acre,  depending  on 
the  location.  The  $150  land  without  a 
market  outlet  is  dear  at  any  price.  I 
think  one  is  perfectly  justified  in  pay- 
ing from  $300  to  $600  per  acre  for  rich, 
well  watered  soil  for  a  poultry  ranch  if 
the  location  has  market  advantages. 
My  own  ranch  is  located  on  land  easily 
valued  at  $1000  per  acre  and  I  real- 
ize better  returns  than  if  located  where 
the  public  could  not  get  to  me. 

Supposing  we  buy  five  acres  at  $400 
per  acre  publicly  located  and  be  sure 
to  have  fertile  soil  and  plenty  of  water. 
This  makes  $2000  for  land  to  start  on. 
Then  a  cottage  to  live  in  will  cost 
from  $300  to  $2000,  according  to  style. 
Suppose  we  say  $1000  for  cottage. 

Then  you  would  want  to  start  at 
least  with  1000  hens  and  these  will  cost 
$1000  to  get  the  kind  that  will  pay. 
Cheaper  hens  could  be  had,  but  they 
will  not  pay.  It  is  useless  to  invest  in 
them.  You  can  buy  eggs  or  chicks  and 
raise  your  own  pullets,  but,  counting 
time,  feed,  labor  and  all,  they  will  cost 
just  about  that  much  any  way  you  may 
figure  it. 

But  before  you  get  the  chickens  it 
will  take  at  the  very  least  $1000  to  in- 
stall a  three  or  four  inch  centrifugal 
pump  with  motor  or  engine  to  run  it 
and  a  tank  to  supply  the  house  and 
poultry  with  water. 

Then  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  lay- 
ing house  for  a  thousand  hens  and 
you  have  the  first  cost  of  starting  an 
egg  farm  that  will  make  a  decent  liv- 
ing. I  would  not  advise  anyone  to 
work  with  less  than  2000  laying  hens, 
for  it  will  take  that  many  to  live  de- 
cently and  have  an  emergency  fund  in 
the  bank.  On  five  acres  you  can  start 
out  with  1000  and  increase  to  2000  or 
even  3000  or  4000.  Four  thousand  lay- 
ing hens  can  be  carried  on  five  acres  in 


California  if  housing  and  yards  are 
made  right.  With  my  system  of  hous- 
ing I  am  able  to  realize  $2  profit  per 
hen  per  year. 

Supposing  we  say  $2000  for  land, 
$1000  for  cottage,  $1000  for  pumping 
outfit  and  tank,  $500  for  laying  house, 
$1000  for  laying  hens,  and  $500  for  in- 
cidentals in  the  way  of  galvanized  slip 
joint  irrigating  pipe,  etc.  This  does 
not  allow  for  the  cost  of  a  brooder 
house  and  incubator  cellar  with  incuba- 
tors. Thus  we  have  an  outlay  of  $5000 
to  start  an  egg  farm  that  will  support 
a  family  and  allow  a  little  to  increase 
the  business  or  lay  away. 

Now  you  can  buy  land  for  half  the 
price  here  calculated  and  cut  the  other 
items  in  half  and  get  through  for 
$2500.  With  a  $2500  investment  it  will 
be  hard  to  make  a  living  and  improve 
the  place  and  increase  the  stock.  If 
you  have  not  the  capital  to  stock  up 
and  fit  up  a  ranch  to  the  producing 
point  to  start  with,  then  there  is  one 
other  way  and  that  is  to  buy  the  ranch 
on  easy  terms,  say  a  fourth  down,  and 
start  with  a  few  hens  and  keep  these 
going  while  working  away  from  home 
and  thus  carry  the  poultry  business 
along  until  it  gets  on  a  paying  basis. 
We  have  known  some  that  have  started 
with  poultry  and  held  an  outside  po- 
sition until  the  poultry  began  to  pay. 
This  means  much  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  both  man  and  wife,  but  it  pays  bet- 
ter than  the  prospect  of  being  a  wage 
earner  all  your  life.  My  wife  and  I 
started  the  poultry  venture  with  $1275. 
We  bought  ten  acres,  paid  $400  down 
and  went  in  debt  $1000,  and  with  $875 
I  built  a  place  to  live  in  and  a  brooder 
house.  Then  I  went  to  work  by  day's 
work  at  the  carpenter  trade  building 
poultry  houses  and  brooder  plants  on 
other  ranches  and  earned  enough  to 
buy  hatching  eggs  and  raise  our  first 
flock,  which  consisted  of  400  pullets. 
We  had  a  long,  hard  pull,  with  hard 
work  and  sacrifice,  but  we  could  have 
saved  many  years  of  experimenting  if 
we  had  taken  time  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness before  making  the  start.  Today 
we  have  a  beautiful  home,  with  trees 
for  shade  and  many  neatly  arranged 
laying  houses,  with  3000  choice  laying 
hens  that  have  been  selected  for  egg 
production,  and  they  make  us  an  in- 
come far  above  the  best  salaried  posi- 
tions. 

To  the  man  with  $500  or  $1000  that 
dreams  of  the  poultry  business,  I  would 
say,  as  to  all  others,  go  work  a  year 
on  a  large  egg  ranch  and  learn  the 
business  and  spend  every  cent  of  your 
hard-earned  wages  just  right,  without 
making  any  mistakes.  You  cannot  do 
much  with  $500  or  $1000,  but  there  is  a 
way  to  make  it  go  with  that  amount 
even  if  nine  out  of  ten  who  try  it  do 
fail.    You  may  be  that  one  man  In  ten. 

By  first  learning  the  poultry  busi- 
ness from  some  egg  farmer,  you  can 
become  very  nicely  established  with 
$5000.  And  if  you  spend  one  year 
learning  the  business  there  will  be  no 
danger  in  investing  that  amount,  or  as 
much  more  if  you  have  it. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before, 
you  have  no  business  to  invest  in  the 
business  until  you  have  taken  a  course 
of  practical  work  and  know  how  to 
make  hens  pay.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
independent,  healthy  and  profitable 
businesses  In  the  world  if  entered  into 
with  the  same  caution  and  preparation 
as  otl  er  vocations. 


Kindness  pays  dividends  at  the  pail. 
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FProfitablePoultiy 

I  and 

kEgg  Production; 


Hopland 

Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CAL. 


WHITE  LEGHORN.}  selected 
and  mated  to  imported  stock 
cockerels. 

BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per 
hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots 
of  less  than  30  dozen  case.  Or- 
ders in  excess  of  above,  10c  per 
dozen  above  highest  market 
price.    75%  fertility  guaranteed. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary 
conditions  perfect.  Well  raised 
— well  fed — well  culled — eggs 
will  produce  layers. 

Pens,  Trios,  Single  Birds. 

Buff  and  White  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

HATCHING  EGGS  by  the 
setting  from  the  above  breeds 
at  from  $1  to  $2  per  fifteen. 

C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  any 
quantity,  from  $7.50  to  $15  per 
dozen. 

Write  for  our  prices  in  thou- 
sand lots 


too>\:<3 


LATE 


DON'T  be  "Too  Late! 
You  have  teen  your  chickens  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them  fight 
(ot  breath  and  die.  That's  ROUP.  It's 
humane  to  relieve— it's  dollars  saved  to  cure  them. 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 

does  the  work.  50c  tod  $1.00.  If  dealer  hasn't  it, 
•end  to  m.     Money  refunded  if  it  evmr  fails. 

At  your  dealer*  —  or  tend  to 
Couiion  Poultry  Ge  Stock  Food 
Co  ,  PeUluro*  ;  Germain  Seed 
Co.,  Lot  Angelea :  Inland  Seed 
Co.,  Spokane ;  Routledge  Seed 
&  Floral  Co  .  Portland :  Seattle 
Seed  Co..  Seattle;  Brackman- 
Ket  Milling  Co.,  Victoria, 
B.  C     Wevtern  Dutributou. 


FREE 

For  name  of  any  iup- 
ply  dealer  and  tUmpi 
4c  we  will  mail  frem 
copy  Conhmy't  80  p 
Poultry  Book, 


The  Pride  of  Petaluma 

BROODER  STOVE 


Raise  Your  Chicks  with  M  expense  and  one-tenth  the 
work,  without  brooder  or  hover.  No  crowding,  pil' 
ins  up.  sweating  or  chilling.  Automatic  oil  and  heal 
control  perfect.  Get  our  catalogue  and  souvenir  Free 
before  you  buy.    J.  E.  KRESKY,  Petaluma.  Calif. 


Nine  thousand  tons  of  walnuts  were 
harvested  In  southern  California  this 
year.  The  receipts  to  the  growers  total 
about  $2,500,000. 


Keep  Chickens — Incite  Ambition 


P\R.  J.  H.  WORST,  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
in  a  recent  address  on  what  the  agricultural  college  is  doing  for  the  young 
man,  took  occasion  to  address  himself  directly  to  the  ladies  who  were  present. 
He  said: 

"I  say  to  the  girls,  if  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  marry  a  man  without 
ambition  enough  to  provide  with  certainty  for  the  future,  then  keep  fifty  chickens. 
With  proper  care  you  will  be  able  to  provide  for  yourself  and  your  husband,  too. 
We  should  take  the  initiative  while  we  are  young.  To  make  the  child  follow  a 
systematic  principle  of  saving  will  not  make  him  a  miser.  Until  we  plant  the  seed 
there  is  no  growth  and  when  growth  starts  we  want  to  develop  that  growth.  I 
have  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  we  have  approximately  I  1 ,000,000 
laboring  people.  We  have  5,000,000  on  the  bread  line.  If  they  took  the  money 
of  five  cheap  cigars  a  day  and  invested  for  fifty  years  they  could  buy  all  the  farms 
in  the  United  States  and  pay  cash  for  them.  Canada  and  the  United  States  owe 
much  to  their  farm  subjects.  The  power  of  a  nation  and  the  stability  of  a  govern- 
ment have  always  depended  on  the  intelligence  and  contentment  of  the  rural 
subjects.  In  order  that  the  woman  may  be  content  on  the  farm,  she  must  be 
taught  to  make  it  a  most  delightful  home,  with  all  the  comforts  found  in  any  city 
home." 


Why  Do  I  Fail? 


By  Trevor  Channer,  Manager  of  the 
Manor  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


•yHERE  ARE  MANY  REASONS  for 
people  asking  themselves  this  sad 
question  after  having  made  a  vain  at- 
tempt at  "the  poultry  industry,"  but  I 
believe  the  answer  to  nearly  everyone 
who  asks  this  question  is,  How  did  you 
start  off?  At  the  many  poultry  shows 
I  have  attended  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  people  say:  "Oh,  these  birds 
don't  interest  me;  all  I  care  about  is 
common  old  stock."  These  are  the 
class  of  people  who,  putting  aside  com- 
mon sense,  imagine  that  by  saving  a 
dollar  or  two  at  the  start  and  piling 
up  any  old  kind  of  birds  from  Dick, 
Tom  and  Harry  finally  wind  up  with 
the  question,  "Why  did  I  fall?" 

The  chicken  business  is  one  of  de- 
tails, and  it  is  only  by  the  most  care- 
ful manipulation  of  it  that  we  can 
make  any  headway  at  all.  It,  there- 
fore, behooves  us  to  be  sure  of  a  solid 
foundation  to  build  on,  and  the  only 
way  is  to  start  off  with  vigorous  stock 
that  we  can  be  sure  have  been  bred 


right — that  have  been  bred  to  produce 
eggs  and  meat.  A  beginner  is  wise  to 
buy  just  a  few  of  real  good  type  birds 
and  build  up  slowly  from  this  stock, 
and  he  will  come  out  ahead  of  the  man 
who  rushes  into  it  blindfolded  and  just 
gets  together  a  flock  of  nondescripts. 
We  will  find  the  real  "utility"  bird  in 
the  show  room,  and  there  is  no  better 
education  for  one  who  intends  going 
Into  the  poultry  business  than  a  visit 
to  the  shows  to  study  the  type  and 
vigor  and  qualities  of  the  various 
breeds.  The  day  has  past  when  farm- 
ers classed  all  poultry  alike  and  they 
are  now  recognizing  the  fact  that  to 
be  really  successful  they  must  have 
good  pure  stock  in  their  yards.  They 
are  cheaper  to  feed  than  mongrels. 
They  may  eat  the  same  or  more,  but 
their  production  will  be  so  much 
greater  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
The  pure  bred  bird  need  not  have  all 
the  points  of  a  prize  winner,  but  if  the 
blood  lines  are  there  this  bird  will 
possess  a  splendid  constitution  and  pro- 
duce a  full  string  of  eggs  and  have  a 
better  carcass.  Common  sense  and  a 
little  show  room  education  will  help  the 


—the  title  of  the  greatest  free  ponlbry  book  of  the  year. 
Full  of  valuable,  down-to-the-minute  information  of 
direct,  immediate  help  to  every  one  who  raises  poultry 
—no  matter  on  what  scale.  It  gives  the  combined  ex- 
periences and  results  of  the  World's  leading  poultry 
raisers.  Boiled  down  facts— suggestions  that  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  poultry  question.  244  large  pages  - 
600  illustrations. 

Worth  Many  Dollars  To  You 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  these  1913  special  chapters 
on  profitable  poultry  raising  by  the  latest  methods: 
Chapter  1  -  What  is  possible  in  Poultry  Meat  Production ; 
Chapter  11-What  can  be  done  in  Way  of  Egg  Produc- 
tion; Chapter  III -Deep-Litter  Feeding  Experiments 
of  1912;  Chapter  IV- Quick  Maturity  in  General-Pur- 
pose Fowls;  Chapter  V- Ages  and  Weights  of  Chickens 
for  Table  Use;  Chapter  VI -How  to  Establish  Prolific 
Egg-Yield  Flocks;  Chapter  VII -Today's  Best  Chance 
in  the  Poultry  Business:  Chapter  VIII— SmaJi-Scale 
Poultry  Keeping  on  a  Practical  Basis. 

PYPH 17 1?  C  INCUBATORS 
V*  I  *    n  L,I\0  and  Brooders 

—the  World's  Standard  Poultry  Equipment.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  more  well-known  poultry  raisers— Govern- 
ment Experiment  Stations  -Agricultural  Colleges  than 
all  other  makes  combined.  No  heat  or  moisture 
troubles.   Highest  percentage  hatches  guaranteed. 

1913  will  be  a  big  year  for  poultry  raisers -prices 
high  and  profits  larger,  with  cost  of  production  lower. 
Don  t  risk  your  chance  of  success  this  bonanza  poultry 
year.  Don  t  experiment!  Learn  more  about  these 
dependable  machines.  Our  1913  FREE  BOOK  also  fully 
describes  Cyphers  Company's  "Free  Bulletin  and  Per- 
sonal Letter  Service 
of  daily  benefit  to  all 
Cyphers'  Customers. 
Write  for  the  book  to- 
day. Mailed  free  to 
any  address.  Write 
a  postal  now  to 

CYPHERS  IT™*5! 
INCUBATOR  COMPANY  ^-jS.  J 

Der.1  - 

B.Llfa 


71        Oallind.  Cal.  I 

o,  N.  T.,  Now  York  City,  I 
».  III.,      ftmloD,  M,...,  l^tTPHI 


Sum  City.  Mo.,  London,  Eng. 
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WE  WILL 

•how  you  how  the  poultrymen  on  our 
Little  Farms  in  the  fertile  Sacramento 
Valley,  California  are  making  their 
dimes  grow  into  dollars  because  they 
cannot  supply  the  market — the 
demand  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
supply.  No  winter  months  to  contend 
with — chickens  run  out  the  year 
'round.  Come  where  the  profits  are 
being  made.  We  allow  you  ten 
years  to  pay  for  your  land. 

The  finat  aljalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  Sid  Francisco 


beginner  and  make  him  understand 
there  is  no  marked  difference  between 
fancy  and  utility,  as  far  as  the  frame 
of  the  bird  goes.  He  needn't  be  par- 
ticular as  to  color  and  certain  other 
points,  but  he  will  get  a  good  idea  of 
the  sort  of  bird  he  will  do  well  to  start 
off  with  to  get  the  vigor  and  production 
that  he  needs. 


Quantity  of  food  la  not  the  same  as 
quality — the  failure  to  recognize  which 
fact  costs  the  farmer  dearly. 


M 


ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


Education  That  is  Worth  While 

♦ 

By  Mrs.  M.  K.  Holt. 


'THE  SEMI-ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
of  the  work  done  by  the  girls  in  the 
department  of  domestic  science  at  the 
Girls'  High  School  in  San  Francisco  the 
week  before  Christmas  was  a  sight  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  parents  who  love 
to  see  their  daughters  well  dressed  but 
can't  always  see  the  way  clear  to  pro- 
vide for  pretty  clothes  without  scrimp- 
ing the  allowance  for  necessities.  The 
dresses  made  by  the  girls  in  the  fresh- 
man class  were  a  revelation  to  many  of 
the  older  women  who  attended  the  ex- 
ercises and  a  rebuke  to  those  who  claim 
that  the  educational  system  is  not  prac- 
tical, at  this  school  at  any  rate — for  the 
sixty-three  pretty  girls  who  made  these 
dresses  had  certainly  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  being  well  and  attractively 
dressed  at  a  price  so  small  as  to  be 
almost  unbelievable. 

The  dresses  were  beautifully  and 
artistically  made.  They  would  bear  the 
most  careful  inspection  as  to  sewing 
and  compared  very  favorably  with  the 
expensive  creations  in  the  shop  win- 
dows. They  were,  in  fact,  dresses  that 
any  girl  might  well  be  proud  of  wear- 
ing, and  they  were  due  entirely  to 
the  workmanship  of  their  dainty 
makers,  whose  knowledge  of  sewing 
had  been  gained  this  term  in  the  pub- 
lic school. 

Not  one  of  those  dresses  cost  more 
than  $3.50 — three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  if  you  please. 

The  graduation  dresses  worn  by  the 
seniors  were  the  work  of  their  own 


hands  and  cost  not  more  than  $6  each. 
Many  of  these  would  have  cost  from 
$25  to  $30  each  if  purchased  ready 
made  by  inexperienced  buyers. 

The  value  of  this  training  is  more 
far-reaching  than  is  easily  told.  It  is 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
for  girls  to  want  pretty  clothes,  and 
when  their  school  training  is  such  that 
they  can  buy  material  and  make  their 
own  dresses  at  prices  like  these  there 
will  be  more  home  girls  and  home 
makers. 

The  majority  of  the  gowns  on  dis- 
play were  of  cotton  mulle,  voile  or 
marquisette.  They  were  trimmed  with 
shadow  lace  or  other  cotton  laces,  some 
with  tiny  hand-made  "French"  roses, 
some  elaborately  accordion  plaited, 
others  in  the  fashionable  pannier 
modes,  but  all  well  and  substantially 
made,  fitted  and  becoming  to  the  wear- 
ers. Flowered  organdies,  lawns,  cot- 
ton chiffons  and  voiles  are  generally 
made  up  with  pipings  of  silk  or  satin 
and  shadow  lace.  Many  even  have 
sashes  of  satin.  The  marvel  grows  as 
to  how  it  is  done  with  but  $3.50. 

Miss  Greer,  the  sewing  teacher,  says 
that  the  introduction  of  this  work  in 
the  schools  has  received  the  most 
hearty  endorsements  of  parents  and  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  scores 
of  mothers  tell  her  they  learn  much 
that  is  practical  in  sewing  from  their 
daughters. 

She  gives  a  preliminary  course  in 
handsewing  and  talks  on  how  to  choose 
a  gown  to  suit  the  type  of  girl  who 
is  to  wear  it,  with  especial  reference 
to  color  and  complexion.  Then  the 
pupil  is  sent  to  buy  her  material  with 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  HOPLAND,  CAL. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  selected  and  muted  to  Imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $0  per  hundred  in  lots  of  loss  than  83  dozen  lots.  Orders  in 
excess  of  above,  10  cents  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price.  "•"> 
per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect.  Well  raised — well  fed — 
well  culled— eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PENS — TRIOS — SINGLE  BIRDS.  OF  ALL  BREEDS. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  WYAXDOTTES,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
and  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  baby  chicks  at  $15  per  hundred 
and  $6  per  hundred  for  eggs. 

JAPANESE  SILKIES-SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS  eggs  by  the  set- 

JAPANUSE  SILKIES-SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURG  eggs  by  the  set- 
ting at  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  fifteen. 

S.  <  .  WHITE  LEGHORN  pullets  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 

s.  c.  WHITE  LEGHORN  cockerels  at  $8  each. 

Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 
UTILITY  STOCK.  NO  (  ILLS. 


no  further  instruction  than  to  keep  the 
cost  within  the  limit. 

The  girls  are  trained  in  buying  ma- 
terials, with  particular  reference  to 
wearing  qualities  and  colors;  in  design- 
ing gowns  and  garments,  cutting  pat- 
terns, assembling,  fitting  and  finishing. 
Each  girl  does  her  own  shopping  and 
keeps  a  minute  account  of  expendi- 
tures and  time  devoted  to  each  article. 

Tables  in  the  main  reception  room  at 
the  school  are  arrayed  with  dresses, 
lingerie,  doilies,  coverlets,  sofa  pillows 
and  laces,  all  the  handiwork  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

Instruction  in  this  department  is  con- 
fined to  sewing  and  dressmaking.  A 
new  pupil  begins  with  simple  sewing, 
and  gradually  is  introduced  to  more 
difficult  work,  including  cutting  and 
fitting.  At  the  completion  of  the  course 
she  ir  competent  to  design  intelli- 
gently, jut  wisely,  execute  within  a 
mini  mum  of  time  and  energy,  and  for 
a  reasonable  sum,  a  complete  gown 
that  presents  a  highly  creditable  ap- 
pearance. 

The  enthusiasm  shown  by  pupils, 
parents  and  teachers  at  this  exhibition 
of  one  branch  of  domestic  economics 
more  than  confirms  the  writer's  belief 
that  the  study  of  home  problems  may 
be  made  of  as  great  cultural  value  as 
the  study  of  Latin,  Greek  or  literature, 
and  to  many  girls  of  much  more  im- 
mediate value  than  the  so-called  busi- 
ness course  now  so  popular. 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  witness  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion along  another  line  of  domestic 
science.  It  was  when  a  class  of  bright, 
attractive  young  girls  purchased,  pre- 
pared and  served  three  wholesome,  sub- 
stantial meals — breakfast,  luncheon  and 
dinner — or,  to  be  a  little  old  fashioned, 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper — at  a  cost 
so  low  as  to  astonish  even  housewives 
who  consider  themselves  both  practical 
and  economical. 

These  girls  had  been  given  six 
months'  training  in  food  values  and 
food  preparation.  They  knew  where, 
when  and  what  to  buy  to  get  the  most 
nourishment  in  the  way  of  a  balanced 
ration — (well,  why  not  that  instead  of 
menu?) — for  the  least  money.  Then 
they  knew  how  to  prepare  a  meal  in 
the  most  appetizing  manner  and  serve 
it  attractively.  They  certainly  made  a 
success  of  that  demonstration  and 
again  parents  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of 
Miss  Fifteen  Years  going  forth  with 
her  market  basket  to  find  good  things 
to  cook,  coming  home,  donning  her  big 
gingham  apron  (made  by  herself)  and 
cooking  something  that    looked  and 


tasted  so  good  you  couldn't  help  en- 
joying It.  And  when  the  meal  was 
over — taking  the  same  pleasure  In 
clearing  the  table,  washing  the  dishes 
and  tidying  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  and  doing  it  thoroughly  and  well. 


Quail  By  Incubator. 

The  California  State  Game  farm 
is  at  Hayward,  with  W.  N.  Dirks  as 
superintendent.  Some  time  back  Su- 
perintendent Dirks  exhibited  100  quail 
that  had  been  hatched  in  an  incubator 
on  this  game  farm.  Some  of  these  lit- 
tle fellows  were  full-bred  valley  quail, 
while  others  were  a  cross  between  this 
native  valley  quail  and  the  desert 
quail.  From  the  minute  they  emerged 
from  the  incubator  they  have  been 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Their 
loss  has  been  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  hatch. 

A  COLLEGE  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING 

Complete  courses  in  It  LLC - 
TR1CAU  Mining,  Ciril  and 
^  Mechanical  Engineering,  alio 
{Direct  Current  Machinery. 
Altercating  Current  Machinery 
Winding  Motors,  etc.  High 
and  Grammar  School  students 
.  admitted.     Catalog  free.  Ad- 
*  dress  Polytechnic  College  of 
Engineering.  28  Engineering 
Bldg..  13th  and  Madison  Sis.,  Oakland.  CaL 


Buy  the  Best  Horse 
Clipping  Machine 
in  the  World  at  your 

Dealer's  for  Only  $  £^  50 
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With  this  won- 
derful Stewart 
Ball  -  Bearing 
Enclosed  Gear  Machine, you 
can  clip  horses,  mules  and  cows 
easier  and  quicker  than  in  any 
other  way.  This  machine  has  all 

¥ears  cut  from  solid  steel  bar. 
■hey  are  all  enclosed,  protected_ 
and  run  in  oil.  There  is  ™ 
six  feet  of  new  style 
vhigh  grade 
flexible 
sha  f  t 
•and  the 

celebrated  Stewart  ttlnrle  ten- 
sion nut  cllpplnc  knife.  Oet  one 
from  your  dealer  or  write  for 
our  new  MU  M  Catalog.  Send 
a  postal  today.  Caiuai  Fl«i*l«  Start  Ca 
122  La  Salle  Ave 


"SUM"  HOtlO*  W«E  SYSUM 

•  1 

Pa 


rffertlTe  I'lrht. 
111-tHl.  Kmcfll- 
_    Tank  and  pump 
outaide  or  in  cellar. 
An  Mrajrtoaircnti 
L*mpf*lln«T«lainpa, 
Ororitv  Ijimp*  aim.  % 
Get  catalog.  P 
SUN  LIGHT  CO.fi 
UJ>  UtfttlSt.CJnton.O.I^ 
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The  Housewives'  League 


yHB  HOUSEWIVES'  LEAGUE, 
founded  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  now 
has  members  in  every  State  in  the 
Union — a  total  membership  of  more 
than  400,000  women  interested  in  home 
life — and  the  membership  is  rapidly 
increasing.  This  shows  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  criticism  of  her  progressive- 
ness,  the  average  woman's  heart  is 
nearly  in  the  right  place — and  that  her 
mind  is  attuned  to  the  realization  that 
the  study  of  the  home  is  most  profit- 
able, for  in  it  center  all  the  issues  of 
life. 

The  following  objects  are  among 
those  aimed  at  by  the  League: 

The  organizing  of  the  housewives  of 
America  for  their  common  good. 

The  establishment  of  public  markets 
and  co-operative  stores. 

The  bringing  together  of  producer 
and  consumer. 

The  use  of  the  parcels  post  toward 
this  end. 

The  dissemination  of  Inside  informa- 
tion and  advice  to  the  individual  house- 
wife and  to  local  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions. 

The  exchange  of  news  and  views  as 
to  progress  in  different  localities. 

An  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
vital  problems. 

Campaigns  in  different  States  for 
needed  legislation. 


agricultural,  horticultural  and  gar- 
dening schools  for  women  and  girls. 
Many  of  these  schools  are  also  teach- 
ing household  work,  making  complete 
courses  of  indoor  and  outdoor  work 
for  country  women.  This,  to  our 
minds,  seems  a  good  step  in  voca- 
tional training  and  should,  from  a 
standpoint  of  health  and  prosperity, 
be  encouraged  in  our  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
training,  given  as  a  practical  business 
profession,  would  be  more  valuable 
than  the  many  so-called  business 
or  office  work  courses  in  which  are 
enrolled  so  many  of  our  girls,  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  whom  must  nec- 
essarily work  under  more  or  less  un- 
favorable conditions  in  offices  or  fac- 
tories in  the  large  cities.  One  of 
these  schools  offers  the  following 
practical  studies: 

School  of  Rural  and  Domestic 
Economy,  long  or  short  courses,  for 
resident  or  non-resident  students,  in 
the  following  subjects:  General  farm- 
ing, pedigree  herds,  dairying,  calf- 
rearing,  veterinary  hygiene,  poultry 
and  beekeeping,  gardening  and  man- 
agement of  orchards,  glass-house 
work,  cooking,  jam-making,  fruit- 
preserving,  marketing,  packing  and 
bookkeeping,  plain  dressmaking, 
household  sewing,  laundry  work  and 
home  nursing. 


Women  in  Agriculture. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Shafter-Howard,  founder  of  the  Cali- 
fornia "Union  of  Women  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture,"  Orchard  and 
Farm  has  received  many  interesting 
notes  of  the  work  of  the  Women's 
International  Agricultural  Union  in 
England,  Holland  and  Denmark. 
Among  other  valuable  features  of  the 
leaflets  published  by  this  organiza- 
tion in  England,  are  the  advertise- 
ments of  no  fewer  than  one  dozen 


Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  has 
notified  all  postmasters  that  hereaft- 
er they  must  turn  over  for  Inspection 
to  the  nearest  customs  officials  all 
mail  received  from  abroad  which  may 
contain  nursery  stock.  This  action  is 
to  make  more  stringent  the  operation 
of  the  plant  quarantine  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  nursery 
stock  infected  with  the  Mediterran- 
ean fly  and  other  fruit  pests. 


A  good  home  is  the  makin's  of  a 
good  man. 


Advantages  of  a  Motorcycle 


THE  MOTORCYCLE  is  now  talcing  an  active  part  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
farmer.  Hundreds  of  them  are  now  in  use  in  the  rural  communities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  they  have  proven  great  time  savers.  There  is  scarcely  a  day 
that  the  owner  of  one  of  these  machines  does  not  help  out  the  teams  and  cuts  out 
the  waste  of  time  of  getting  from  place  to  place.  Such  a  machine  has  been  found 
most  useful  when  work  is  crowding  the  hardest.  It  is  just  at  this  time  that  an 
extra  trip  to  town  for  repairs,  or  for  groceries,  or  for  a  trip  after  the  horses  have 
come  in  for  the  night  after  a  hard  day.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  when  they  can  not  be  used,  and  they  will  go  over  roads  that  for  some  vehicles 
are  almost  impassable. 


Use  Caution — Don't  be  Defrauded! 

The  great  popularity  and  the  heavy  demand  for  the  famous 
Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes  made  only  by  the  F.  Mayer 
Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  have  caused  dishonest  dealers 
to  sell  cheap  and  inferior  imitations  to  their  customers  when  the 
genuine  Martha  Washington  was  wanted  and  asked  for. 

Martha 
Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 


gviiuuib    ivicii  uia    vv  aoiiiiigiuii 

A0„ 


Vou  can  slip  them  on  and  off  at  will — elastic 
at  the  sides  insures  perfect  fit  and  free  action  of 
the  foot.    You  get  rest,  relief  and  solid  com- 
fort.   Dressy,  neat  and  durable.    //  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

The  Mayer  trade  mark  and  the  name  j 
"Martha  Washington"  are  stamped  on  the! 
sole.  If  you  do  not  find  these  marks,  youl 
are  being  defrauded. 

FREE — For  the  name  of  a  dealer  who 
does  not  handle  Mayer  Martha  Washing, 
ton  Comfort  Shoes,  we  will  send  free  a 
beautiful  15x20  pic- 
ture of  Martha 
Washington. 

F.  Mayer  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee. 


No  Buttons — No  Laces 


Remember  that  the  dairy  cow  Is  a 
lady,  and  must  be  treated  as  such  If 
the  best  returns  are  to  be  expected. 


Credit  is  a  valuable  acquaintance, 
but  a  treacherous  friend  If  made  use 
of  too  freely. 


Order  by  Mail 


Complete  Lines  of  Clothing  and 
Furnishings  for 

MEN  ^BOYS 

OVERCOATS 
EVENING  DRESS  and  TUXEDOS 
SUITS  FOR  MEN  and  YOUNG  MEN 
SUITS  FOR  BOYS  and  CHILDREN 
UNDERWEAR  and  FURNISHINGS 
LEATHER  GOODS,  TRUNKS,  BAGS 
SHOES,  GLOVES,  SHIRTS 

Prices  V zry  Reasonable 

Send  for  Particulars 

Address  Mail  Order  Department 

Hastings  Clothing  Co. 

Port  and  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
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Affiliated 

with  the 

First 

National 

Bank  of 

San 

Francisco. 

CAPITAL 

$1,500,000.00 


Jos.  G.  Hooper, 
Manager. 


Reliable 
Information 


\I7ILL  be  cheerfully  given 
to  prospective  purchasers 
of  securities.  You  can  be  sure 
of  making  safe  investments  if 
you  will  avail  yourself  of  this 
opportunity. 


Address  The  Manager 

First  federal  Trust  Co. 

Post,  Montgomery  and  Market  Streets. 

San  Francisco 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  Market  to-day.     If    your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOMESEEKERS 

LOOKING    FOR  LOCATIONS 
ALONG  THE 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 

WILL  BE   INTERESTED   IN    LEARNING  OF  THE 

LOW  FARES 


IN    EFFECT   FIRST   AND   THIRD  TUESDAYS 
EACH  MONTH   DURING  YEAR  1913 


ALL  WESTERN  PACIFIC  POINTS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

WRITE  FOR   LITERATURE  TELLING  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITIES 
ALONG  OUR  LINE,  ALSO  GIVING  FULL  INFORMATION 
REGARDING    HOMESEEKERS'  FARES 

E.  L.  LOMAX 

PASSENGER   TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Engine  of  the  Future 


When   answering   advertisement*  please   mention   Orchard  and  Farm. 


FEW  YEARS  BACK  gasoline  was 
considered  by  refiners,  a  by-product 
with  little  or  no  commercial  value.  A 
small  amount  was  used  for  various  pur- 
poses and  the  quantity  used  in  internal 
combustion  engines  was  limited  until 
the  automobile  assumed  somewhat  of  a 
commercial   possibility.     This  hereto- 
fore practically  useless  product  had  a 
restricted  market.   Gasoline,  before  the 
perfection  of  the  gas  engine,  was  cheap 
and  plentiful,  although  only  1.5  to  3 
per  cent  is  procured  from  crude  oil 
and  over  30  per  cent  of  kerosene.  At 
present   gasoline  is  the  most  widely 
used  liquid  fuel  for  internal  combustion 
engines  for  the  reason   it  will  give 
off  a  vapor  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
pprature.  thus  readily  forming  explo- 
sive mixtures  with  the  air  through  a 
wide  range.   It  is  a  fractional  distillate 
of  crude  petroleum,  is  of  a  widely  vary- 
ing density,  ranging  from  85  degree 
Beaume  down  to  60  degree,  and  in  some 
cases  even  lower.    It  also  boils  and  dis- 
tills at  greatly  different  temperatures, 
corresponding  to  the  specific  gravity. 
Eastern  paraffine  base  crude  oils  will 
average  20  per  cent  yield  of  gasoline, 
while  the  Western    asphaltum  base 
crude  oils  will  yield  less  than  3  per 
cent.    Sixty  degree  Beaume  is  consid- 
ered the  lowest  specific  gravity  (.739) 
of  gasoline,  and  its  weight  per  gallon 
is  6.1  fi  pounds,  and  is  considered  the 
dividing   line  between   gasoline  and 
nnnhtha  (which  is  the  next  lowest  dis- 
tillate).   The  specific  gravity  of  gas- 
oline is  the  index  of  its  volatility;  the 
higher  the  degree  Beaume  the  more 
volatile  is  the  gasoline,  and  that  of  70 
to  75  degree  Beaume  is  the  most  suit- 
able for  engine  work,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  and  expensive  at  the  present 
time. 

The  high  gravity  gasoline  is,  of 
course,  the  most  expensive,  as  there  is 
less  of  it  in  a  gallon  of  the  crude  oil 
from  which  it  is  made. 

The  calorific  value  of  gasoline  in- 
creases as  the  gravity  Beaume  de- 
creases per  gallon:  85  degree  gasoline 
having  aimroximately  103.000  British 
Thermal  Units  per  gallon,  while  58  de- 
gree nanhtha  has  an  approximate  value 
of  117.900  British  Thermal  Units  per 
gallon.  The  calorific  value  remains 
nearly  constant  per  pound  for  all  grav- 
ities. 

All  fluids  become  less  volatile,  or 
harder  to  evaporate,  at  low  temnera- 
tures.  so  for  cold  weather  the  highest 
possible  gravity  Beaume  gisoline 
should  be  used,  especially  for  start- 
ing, for  the  cold  is  still  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  chilling  effect  of  the  proc- 
ess of  evaporation. 

Gasoline  has  about  reached  the  limit 
of  production,  so  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  look  for  some  other  fuel,  and 
that  fuel  must  be  kerosene,  or  the 
heavier  gravity  cheap  and  intermediate 
products  of  oil  refineries  and  gas  works, 
known  commercially  as  fuel  oil.  stove 
oil.  gns  oil.  etc.  California  crude  oil 
is  oft«>n  contaminated  by  asphalt  and 
other  mineral  elements  and  is  undesir- 
able, and.  moreover,  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive. On  the  other  hand,  the  above 
fuel  oils  are  free  from  the  volatile  ele- 
ments— gasoline,  etc. — and  can  be 
handled  and  stored  without  danger  or 
explosion.  Then  the  supply  is  so  great 
and  the  demand  so  small  that  there  is 
no  danger  for  years  to  come  of  its  use 
in  internal  combustion  engines  affecting 
the  price,  as  the  only  use  thus  far 
found  for  it  has  been  for  fuel,  and  the 
haemal  combustion  engines  of  the  fu- 


ture will  probably  be  all  oil  burning 
engines  of  the  Diesel  and  semi-Diesel 
types,  in  which  the  product  of  com- 
bustion works  by  expansion,  the  pres- 
sure in  the  cylinder  never  rising  much 
above  the  compression  pressure,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  the  present  types  of  gas- 
oline engines. 


Don't  Burn  The  Straw. 


Straw  is  too  valuable  to  burn.  A 
ton  of  straw  contains  1750  pounds  of 
dry  matter;  9.6  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
worth  fifteen  cents  a  pound;  4.4 
|K>unds  of  phosphoric  acid,  valued  at 
five  cents  a  pound,  and  12.6  pounds  of 
potash,  also  worth  five  cents  a  pound. 
The  total  value  of  the  fertilizing  con- 
stituents of  a  ton  of  straw  is  $2.29. 
When  a  ton  of  straw  is  burned  the 
nitrogen  lost  is  worth  $1.44.  The  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  remain  in  the 
ash. 

The  best  way  to  utilize  straw  is  to 
use  it  as  bedding.  It  will  absorb  the 
liquid  which  contains  most  of  the  nitro- 
gen excreted  from  the  animal  body. 
Some  farmers  will  say  that  they  have 
more  straw  than  they  can  use  to  ad- 
vantage for  bedding.  Never  be  afraid 
to  use  plenty  of  bedding,  as  domestic 
animals  enjoy  dry  sleeping  quarters 
and  will  thrive  better  if  they  have 
them.  Then  haul  out  the  manure.  By 
this  method  you  not  only  get  the  full 
fertilizing  value  of  the  straw  and  the 
manure,  but  you  also  add  a  large 
amount  of  vegetable  to  the  soil  which 
will  form  humus. 

Some  straw  may  be  used  for  feed. 
Stock  cattle  will  consume  large 
amounts  of  bright  straw,  especially 
oats  straw.  Mature  horses  doing  lit- 
tle or  no  work  in  the  winter  may  be 
kept  in  good  condition  by  feeding  a 
ration  of  grain,  oats  straw,  and  a  little 
hay. 

Several  inventions  have  been  per- 
fected recently  to  spread  straw.  It  is 
still  a  question  whether  it  pays  for  the 
labor  to  spread  straw  on  the  land.  If 
the  soil  is  very  low  in  humus.  It  un- 
doubtedly pays.  If  the  soil  has  a 
tendency  to  drift,  a  top  dressing  of 
straw  will  hold  the  soil. 


We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  Lisle  Mfg.  Company,  appearing  in 
this  issue  of  the  Orchard  and  Farm. 

This  company  puts  out  a  combined 
well  boring  and  drilling  machine  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  making  of  Irri- 
gating wells  in  California.  The  de- 
mand for  this  class  of  wells  is  almost 
unlimited  and  it  would  pay  any  farmer 
to  purchase  a  machine  for  putting  down 
his  own  wells  and  getting  plenty  of 
water  on  the  ranch. 

The  neighbors  would  then  want  wells 
made,  and,  as  there  is  big  money  in 
doing  the  work,  this  would  be  a  very 
profitable  investment.  These  machines 
are  reasonable  in  price  and  can  be 
bought  on  easy  terms. 

Write  the  Lisle  Mfg.  Company,  Clar- 
inda,  Iowa,  for  catalogue  and  special 
proposition  to  Orchard  and  Farm  read- 
ers.— Adv. 


The  registration  in  students  at  the 
State  Farm  this  year  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  In  the  Farm  school  there 
are  150  students  against  99  last  year. 
In  the  short  courses,  recently  closed, 
there  were  187  in  attendance,  against 
163  in  1911  and  123  in  1910.  The  reg- 
istrations In  the  seven  courses  was  295, 
against  214  in  1911  and  156  in  1910. 
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The  Road  to  Providence    *    *    By  marie  Thompson  daviess 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SONG   OF  THE   MASTER'S  GRAIL. 

"In  all  my  long  life  it  have  never 
been  gave  to  me  to  see  anything  like 
Deacon  Bostick  and  his  Providence 
children,"  said  Mother  Mayberry,  as 
she  stood  on  the  end  of  the  porch 
with  the  singer  girl's  hand  in  hers. 
"He  are  a-setting  on  his  bench  under 
the  tree  right  by  her  window,  like  he 
always  did  to  listen  for  her,  and  every 
child  in  the  Road  is  a-huddled  up 
against  him  like  a  forlorn  lot  of  little 
motherless  chickens.  He  have  got  lit- 
tle Bettie  and  Martin  Luther  on  his 
knees  and  the  rest  are  just  crowded 
up  all  around  him.  He  don't  seem  to 
notice  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  but  looks 
to  'Liza  for  everything.  She  got  him 
to  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock  and  when 
Buck  and  Mr.  Petway  went  to  set  up 
for  the  night  they  found  she'd  done 
made  'Lias  and  Henny  and  Bud  all  lie 
down  by  him,  one  on  each  side  and  Bud 
acrost  the  foot.  He  wanted  'em  to  stay 
and  the  men  let  'em  do  it.  Judy  says 
she  were  up  by  daylight  and  gone 
down  the  Road  to  see  about  his  break- 
fast and  things.  And  now  she  are 
just  a-standing  by  him  waiting  for  the 
bell  to  toll  for  the  funeral.  The  Dea- 
con have  surely  followed  his  Master  in 
the  suffering  of  little  children  to  draw 
close  to  him  in  this  life  and  now  he 
are  becoming  as  one  of  'em  before  en- 
tering the  Kingdom. 

"This  soft,  misty,  sun-veiled  day 
seems  just  made  for  Mrs.  Bostick,"  said 
Miss  Wingate  with  unshed  tears  in  her 
voice. 

"It  may  be  just  a  notion  of  mine, 
honey-bird,  but  it  looks  like  up  here 
in  Harpeth  Hills  the  weather  have  got 
a  sympathy  with  us  folks.  Look  how 
Providence  Nob  have  drawed  a  mist 
of  tears  'twixt  it  and  the  faint  sun. 
When  troubles  are  with  us  I've  seen 
clouds  boil  up  over  the  Ridge  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  ain't  scarcely  ever 
had  rain  on  a  wedding  or  church  soshul 
day.  I  like  to  feel  that  maybe  the 
good  Lord  looks  special  after  us  of  His 
Children  living  out  in  the  open  fields 
and  we  have  got  His  word  that  He 
tempers  the  winds.  People  in  the  big 
cities  can  crowd  up  and  keep  care  of 
one  another,  but  out  here  we  are  all 
just  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  Here 
comes  Mis'  Peavey.  I  asked  her  to 
go  along  to  the  funeral  with  me  and 
you.    It  are  most  time  now." 

"Howdy,  all,"  said  Mrs.  Peavey  in 
an  utterly  gray  tone  of  voice.  "Mis' 
Mayberry,  that  Circuit  Rider  have 
never  come  from  Bolivar  yet.  Do  you 
reckon  his  horse  have  throwed  him  or 
is  it  just  he  don't  care  for  us  Provi- 
dence folks  and  don't  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  come  say  the  words  over 
Sister  Bostick?" 

"Oh,  he  come  'most  a  half-hour  ago, 
Hettie  Ann,"  answered  Mother  May- 
berry quickly.  "Bettie  had  a  little 
snack  laid  out  for  him  count  of  his 
having  to  make  such  a  early  start  to 
get  here.  He  was  most  kind  to  the 
Deacon  and  professed  much  sorrow 
for  us  all.  How  are  your  side  this 
morning?" 

"I  got  out  that  foolish  dry  plaster 
Tom  made  me  more'n  a  month  ago 
and  put  it  on  last  night,  'cause  I  didn't 
want  to  disturb  you,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise they  ain't  a  mite  of  pain  hit  me 
since.  But  I  guess  it  are  mostly  the 
clearing  weather  that  have  stopped  it." 

"Maybe  a  little  of  both,"  answered 
the  Doctor's  mother  with  a  smile,  "but 


anyway,  it's  good  that  you  ain't  a-suf- 
fering  none.  We  must  all  take  good 
care  of  each  other's  pains  from  now  on, 
'cause  we  are  most  valuable  one  to 
another.  Friends  is  one  kind  of  treas- 
ure you  don't  want  to  lay  up  in 
Heaven." 

"I  spend  most  of  my  time  thinking 
about  folks'  accidents  and  hurts  and 
pains,"  answered  Mrs.  Peavey  in  all 
truth.  "Miss  Elinory,  did  you  gargle 
your  throat  with  that  slippery-ellum 
tea  I  thought  about  to  make  for  you 
last  week?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Peavey,  I  did,"  answered 
Miss  Wingate  quickly,  for  she  had 
performed  that  nauseous  operation  ac- 
tuated by  positive  fear  of  Mrs.  Peavey 
if  she  should  discover  a  failure  to 
follow  her  directions. 

"It'll  cure  you,  maybe,"  answered  the 
gratified  neighbor.  "There's  the  bell 
and  let's  all  go  on  slow  and  respect- 
ful." 

And  the  sweet-toned  old  Providence 
meeting-house  bell  was  tolling  its  notes 
for  the  passing  of  the  soul  of  the  gen- 
tle little  Harpeth  woman  of  many  sor- 
rows as  her  friends  and  neighbors 
walked  quietly  down  the  Road,  along 
the  dim  aisle  and  took  their  places  in 
the  old  pews  with  a  fitting  solemnity  on 
their  serious  faces.  The  young  Circuit 
Rider  spoke  to  them  from  a  full  heart 
in  sympathetically  simple  words  and 
Pattie  Hoover  led  the  congregation 
from  behind  the  little  cabinet  organ  in 
a  few  of  the  Deacon's  favorite  hymns. 

Then  the  little  procession  wound  its 
way  among  the  graves  over  to  a  cor- 
ner under -an  old  cedar  tree,  where  the 
stout  young  farmers  laid  their  frail 
burden  down  for  its  long  sleep.  The 
Deacon  stood  close  by  and  the  chil- 
dren clung  around  his  thin  old  legs,  to 
his  hands,  and  reached  to  grasp  at  a 
corner  of  his  coat.  Eliza  laid  her 
head  against  his  shoulder  and  Henny 
and  'Lias  crowded  close  on  the  other 
side,  while  Bud  held  the  old  black  hat 
he  had  taken  from  off  his  white  hair, 
in  careful,  shaking  little  hands.  The 
singer  lady,  with  the  Doctor  at  her 
side  and  her  hand  In  Mother  May- 
berry s,  stood  just  opposite  and  the 
others  came  near. 

The  simple  service  that  the  Church 
has  instituted  for  the  committing  of 
its  dead  to  the  grave  had  been  read  by 
the  Circuit  Rider,  the  last  prayer  of- 
fered, and  as  a  long  ray  of  sunlight 
came  through  the  mist  and  fell  across 
the  little  assembly,  he  turned  expect- 
antly to  Pattie  Hoover,  who  stood  be- 
tween her  father  and  Buc  k  at  the  other 
end  of  the  grave.  He  had  read  tne 
first  lines  of  the  hymn  and  he  ex- 
pected her  to  raise  the  tune  for  the 
others  to  follow.  But  when  a  woman's 
heart  is  very  young  and  tender,  and 


attuned  to  that  of  another  which  is 
throbbing  emotionally  close  by,  her 
own  feelings  are  apt  to  rise  in  a  tidal 
wave  of  tears,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences; and  as  Buck  Peavey  choked 
off  a  sob,  Pattie  turned  and  buried  her 
head  on  her  father's  arm.  There  was 
a  long  pause  and  nobody  attempted  to 
start  the  singing.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  depend  on  Pattie  or  her  or- 
gan and  their  own  throats  were  tight 
with  tears.  The  unmusical  young 
preacher  was  helpless  and  looked  from 
one  to  another,  then  was  about  to  raise 
his  hands  for  the  benediction,  when  a 
little  voice  came  across  the  grave. 

"Ain't  nobody  going  to  sing  for  Mis' 
Bostick?"  wailed  Eliza,  as  her  head 
went  down  on  the  Deacon's  arm  in  a 
shudder  of  sobs. 

Then  suddenly  a  very  wonderful  and 
beautiful  thing  happened  in  that  old 
churchyard  of  Providence  meeting- 
house under  Harpeth  Hills,  for  the 
great  singer  lady  stepped  toward  the 
Deacon  a  little  way,  paused,  looked 
across  at  the  old  Nob  in  the  sunlight, 
and  high  and  clear  and  free-winged 
like  that  of  an  archangel,  rose  her 
glorious  voice  in  the 

"Hail,  holy,  holy,  holy  Lord," 
which  she  had  set  for  him  and  the  gen- 
tle invalid  to  the  wonderful  motif  of 
the  Song  of  the  Master's  Grail.  Love 
and  sorrow  and  a  flood  of  tears  had 
relieved  a  pressure  somewhere,  the 
balance  had  been  recovered  and  her 
muted  voice  freed.  And  on  through  the 
verses  to  the  very  end  she  sang  it, 
while  the  little  group  of  field  people 
held  their  breath  in  awe  and  amaze- 
ment. Then,  while  they  all  stood  with 
bowed  heads  for  the  benediction,  she 
turned  and  walked  away  through  the 
graves,  out  of  the  churchyard  and  on 
up  Providence  Road,  with  an  instinct 
to  hide  from  them  all  for  a  moment  of 
realization. 

"And  here  I  have  to  come  and 
hunt  the'  little  skeered  miracle  out 
of  my  own  feather  pillows,"  ex- 
claimed Mother  Mayberry  a  little 
later  with  laughter,  tears,  pride 
and  joy  in  her  voice,  as  she  bent  over 
the  broad  expanse  of  her  own  bed  and 
drew  the  singer  girl  up  in  her  strong 
arms.  "Daughter,"  she  said,  with  her 
cheek  pressed  to  the  flushed  one  against 
her  shoulder,  "what  the  Lord  hath 
given  and  taketh  away  we  bless  Him 
for  and  none  the  less  what  He  giveth 
back,  blessed  be  His  name.  That's  a 
jumble,  but  He  understands  me.  You 
don't  feel  in  no  ways  peculiar,  do  you?" 
and  as  she  asked  the  question  the 
Doctor's  mother  clasped  the  slender 
throat  in  one  of  her  strong  hands. 

"Not  a  bit  anywhere,"  answered  Miss 
Wingate,  with  the  burr  all  gone  from 
her  soft  voice.    "Is  it  true?" 
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"Dearie  me,  I  can't  hardly  stand  it 
to  hear  you  speak,  it  are  so  sweet!"  ex- 
claimed Mother  Mayberry  in  positive 
rapture  and  again  the  tears  filled  her 
eyes,  while  her  face  crinkled  up  into 
a  dimpled  smile.  "Don't  say  nothing 
where  the  mocking-birds  will  hear  you, 
please,  'cause  they'll  begin  to  hatch 
out  a  dumb  race  from  plumb  discour- 
agement. Come  out  on  the  porch  where 
it  ain't  so  hot,  but  I'm  holding  on  to 
you  to  keep  you  from  flying  up  into 
one  of  the  trees.  I'm  a-going  to  set 
about  building  a  cage  for  you  right — " 

"Now,  didn't  I  tell  you  about  that 
slippery-ellum!"  came  in  a  positively 
triumphant  voice  to  greet  them  as  they 
stepped  out  of  the  front  door.  Mrs. 
Peavey  was  ascending  the  steps  all  out 
of  breath,  her  decorous  hat  awry,  and 
her  eyes  snapping  with  excitement. 
"Course  I  don't  think  this  can  be  no 
positive  cure  and  like  as  not  you'll 
wake  up  to-morrow  with  your  voice  all 
gone  dry  again,  but  it  were  the  slip- 
pery-ellum that  done  it!" 

"I  think  it  must  have  helped  some," 
answered  the  singer  lady  in  the  clear 
voice  that  still  held  its  wonted  note  of 
meekness  to  her  neighbor. 

"Course  it  did!  Tom  Mayberry's  ex- 
perimenting couldn'ter  done  it  no  real 
good.  His  mother  have  been  giving  that 
l>i led  bark  for  sore  throat  for  thirty 
years  and  it  was  me  that  remembered 
it.  But  it  were  a  pity  you  done  it  at 
the  grave;  that  were  Mis'  Bostick's 
funeral  and  not  your'n.  Now  look  at 
everybody  a-coming  up  the  Road  with 
no  grieving  left  at  all." 

"Oh,  Hettie  Ann,"  exclaimed  Mother 
Mayberry  in  quick  distress,  "it  are  a 
mean  kind  of  sorrow  that  can't  open  its 
arms  to  hold  joy  tender.  Think  what 
it  do  mean  to  the  child  and — look  at 
Bettie!" 

And  indeed  it  was  a  sight  to  behold 
the  pretty  mother  of  the  seventeen  sail- 
ing up  the  front  walk  like  a  great  full- 
rigged  ship.  Miss  Wingate  flew  down 
the  steps  to  meet  her  and  in  a  few  sec- 
onds was  enveloped  and  involved  with 
little    Hoover    in    an    embrace  that 
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Chickens  and  Eggs  Higher! 
Fancy  Dressed  Turkeys  Wanted 

The  chicken  market  is  very  high  here  now.  Ship 
us  all  the  large  old  hens,  old  roosters,  young  roosters, 
broilers  and  fryers  you  can;  also  dressed  and  live  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese.  We  will  dispose  of  same  at  highest 
market  prices. 

We  can  use  all  the  eggs  you  and  your  friends  can 
ship  us. 

We  can  sell  you  fancy  White  Kaffir  Corn  in  150- 
pound  sacks,  at  $1.50  per  cwt.  It  is  splendid  for  chicken, 
duck,  geese  or  turkey  feed.  Send  us  a  shipment  of  poul- 
try and  order  a  few  sacks  of  this  Corn  and  you  will  be 
well  satisfied. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  of  Produce  direct 
to  the  Old  and  Reliable  Firm — 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO., 
213-215-217  Clay  St.        San  Francisco 
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Automobile  Touring  Parties  Solicited.     Garage  and  Supplies  Close  at  Hand. 
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Out  of  the  noise,  but  In  five  Take  McAllister  St.  car  No.  S, 

minutes  walking  distance  of  the  get  off  at  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
theatre  and  shopping  district. 

EDWIN  SELIO,  Owner. 


threatened  to  be  disastrous  to  all  con- 
cerned. Judy  Pike  was  close  behind 
and,  making  a  grab  on  her  own  part, 
stood  holding  the  end  of  the  singer 
lady's  sash  in  her  one  hand  while 
Teether,  from  her  other  arm,  caught 
at  the  bright  ribbons  and  squealed  with 
delight.  The  abashed  Pattie  hung  over 
the  front  gate  and  Buck  grinned  in  the 
rear. 

"Lawsy  me,  child,"  Mrs.  Hoover 
laughed  and  sobbed  as  she  patted  the 
singer  lady  on  the  back,  little  Hoover 
anywhere  he  came  upmost  and  included 
Teether  and  Judy  also  in  the  demon- 
stration, "I  feel  like  it  would  take  two 
to  hold  me  down!  You  sure  sing  with 
as  much  style  as  you  dress!  And  to 
think  such  a  thing  have  happened  to 
all  of  us  here  in  Providence.  We 
won't  never  need  that  phonygraph  we 
all  are  a-hankering  after  now.  Speak 
up  to  the  child,  Judy  Pike!" 

"I  don't  need  to,"  answered  the  more 
self-contained  Sister  Pike,  "she  knows 
how  I'm  a-rejoicing  for  her.  Just  look 
at  Mr.  Hoover  and  Ez  Pike  a-grinning 
acrost  the  street  at  her  and  here  do 
come  the  Squire  and  Mis'  Tutt  walk- 
ing along  together  for  the  first  time  I 
almost  ever  seed  'em." 

"Wheeuh,"  wheezed  the  Squire,  "I 
done  come  up  here  to  give  up  on  the 
subject  of  that  Tom  Mayberry!  He 
don't  look  or  talk  like  he  have  got  any 
sense,  girl,  but  he  are  the  greatest  doc- 
tor anywhere  from  Harpeth  Hills  to 
Californy  or  Alasky.  He  have  got  good 
remedies  for  all.  I  reckon  you  are  one 
of  the  hot  water  kind,  but  he  can  give 
bitters  too.  You'd  better  keep  him  to 
the  bitters,  though,  for  safety." 

"There  now!  You  all  have  done 
heard  the  top  testimony  for  Tom  May- 
berry,"  exclaimed  Mother,  fairly  run- 
ning over  with  joy. 

"Glory!"  was  the  one  word  that  rose 
to  the  surface  of  Mrs.  Tutt's  emotions, 
but  it  expressed  her  state  of  beatitude 
and  caused  the  Squire  to  peer  at  her 
with  uneasiness,  as  if  expecting  an  out- 
burst of  exhortation  on  the  next  breath. 
Mrs.  Peavey's  experienced  eye  also 
caught  the  threatened  downpour  and 
she  hastened  to  admonish  the  group  of 
women. 

"Sakes,  you  all!"  she  exclaimed,  un- 
tying the  strings  of  her  bonnet  energet- 
ically, "they  won't  be  a  supper  cooked 
on  the  Road  if  we  don't  go  get  about 
It.  A  snack  dinner  were  give  the  men 
and  such  always  calls  for  the  putting 
on  of  the  big  pot  and  the  little  kettle 
for  supper.  Miss  Elinory  will  be  here 
for  you  all  to  eat  up  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, 'lessen  something  happens  to  her 
in  the  night,  like  a  wind  storm.  Go  on, 
everybody!" 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Mother  Mayberry, 
as  she  stood  on  the  top  step  looking 
down  at  them  all,  "look  how  the  suu 
have  come  out  on  us  all,  with  its  hap- 
piness after  the  sorrow  we  have  known 
this  day.  I  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for 
your  feeling  with  me  and  my  daughter 
Elinory.  The  rejoicing  of  friends  are 
a  soft  wind  to  folks'  spirit  wings  and 
we're  all  flying  high  this  night.  Get 
the  children  bedded  down  early,  for 
they  have  had  a  long  day  and  need 
good  sleep.  Bettie,  let  Mis'  Tutt  walk 
along  with  you,  and  the  Squire  can 
come  on  slow.  Don't  nobody  forget 
that  It  are  Sewing  Circle  with  Mis' 
Mosbey  to-morrow." 

And,  with  more  congratulations  to 
the  singer  lady,  laughs  with  Mother 
Mayberry,  and  the  return  of  a  shot  or 
two  with  Mrs.  Peavey,  the  happy  coun- 
try women  dispersed  to  their  own  roof 
trees.  The  sorrow  that  had  come  they 
had  endured  for  the  night  and  now 
they  were  ready  to  rise  up  and  meet 
joy  for  the  morning.    In  the  children 


of  nature  the  emotions  maintain  their 
elemental  balance  and  their  sense  of 
the  proportions  of  life  is  instinctively 
true. 

"Look,  honey-bird,  who's  coming!" 
said  Mother  Mayberry,  just  as  she  was 
turning  to  seat  herself  in  her  rocking 
chair,  tired  out  as  she  was  with  the 
strain  of  the  long  day.  "Run,  meet 
'em  at  the  gate!" 

And  up  Providence  Road  came  the 
old  Deacon  and  Eliza  hand  in  hand, 
with  Martin  Luther  trailing  wearily 
behind  them.  When  she  saw  Miss 
Wingate  at  the  gate,  Eliza,  for  the  first 
time  during  the  day,  loosed  her  hold  on 
her  old  charge  and  darted  forward  to 
hide  her  head  on  the  singer  lady  s 
breast  as  her  thin  little  arms  clasped 
around  her  convulsively. 

"Now,"  she  walled,  "Mis'  Bostick  are 
dead  and  you'll  be  goned  away  too. 
Can't  you  stay  a  little  while,  till  we 
can  stand  to  let  you  go?  Poor  Doc- 
tor Tom!    Please,  oh,  please!" 

"Darling,  darling,  I'm  never  going  to 
leave  you!"  exclaimed  Miss  Wingate, 
as  she  hugged  the  small  implorer  as 
closely  as  possible  and  held  out  one 
hand  to  the  Deacon  as  he  came  up  be- 
side them.  "I'm  going  to  stay  and  sing 
for  you  and  the  Deacon  whenever  you 
want  me — if  it  will  help." 

"Child,"  said  the  old  patriarch,  with 
an  ineffable  sweetness  shining  from  his 
sad  old  face,  "out  of  my  affliction  I 
come  to  add  my  blessing  to  what  the 
Lord  has  given  to  you  this  day.  And 
I  take  this  mercy  as  a  special  dispen- 
sation to  me  and  to  her,  as  It  came 
when  you  were  performing  one  of  His 
offices  for  us.  No  sweeter  strain  could 
come  from  the  Choir  Invisible  that  she 
hears  this  night,  and  if  she  knows  she 
rejoices  that  It  will  be  given  at  other 
times  to  me,  to  feed  my  lonely  soul." 

"The  songs  are  yours  when  you  want 
them.  Deacon,"  said  the  singer  girl  in 
her  sweet,  low  voice,  as  she  held  his 
hand  in  hers  gently. 

"And  it  are  true  what  the  Deacon 
says,  they  ain't  no  help  like  music," 
said  Mother  Mayberry,  who  had  come 
down  the  walk  and  stood  leaning 
against  the  gate  near  them.  "A  song 
can  tote  comfort  from  heart  to  heart 
when  words  wouldn't  have  no  mean- 
ing. It's  a  high  calling,  child,  and 
have  to  be  answered  with  a  higb 
life." 

"I  know  Pattie  and  Buck  and  Aunt 
Prissy  will  let  you  always  sing  in  the 
choir  if  Deacon  asks  'em."  said  Eliza 
in  a  practical  voice,  as  she  again  tooV 
hold  of  the  Deacon's  hand,  "and  Mr 
Petway  are  a-going  to  buy  a  piano  for 
Aunt  Prissy  when  they  get  married, 
and  sometimes  you  can  sing  by  it  if 
Doctor  Tom  can't  save  up  enough  to 
get  you  one.  But  I  want  Deacon  to 
come  home  now,  'cause  he  are  tired.*" 
And  without  more  ado  she  departed 
with  her  docile  charge,  leaving  the 
tired  Martin  Luther  with  his  hand* 
clasped  in  Mother  Mayberry's. 

"Mother,"  faltered  Miss  Wingate  as 
she  and  Mother  Mayberry  were  slowly 
ascending  the  steps,  assisting  the  al 
most  paralyzed  young  missionary  to 
mount  between  them,  "where  do  you 
suppose — he  is?"  For  some  minutes 
back  the  singer  lady  had  been  grow- 
ing pale  at  the  realization  that  the 
Doctor  had  not  come  to  her  since  she 
had  left  his  side  in  the  churchyard, 
and  her  eyes  were  beginning  to  show  a 
deep  hurt  within. 

"I  don't  know,  Elinory,  and  I've  been 
a-wonderlng,"  answered  Mother  May- 
berry, as  she  sank  down  on  the  top 
step  and  took  the  tired  child  in  her 
arms. 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Wingate,  as  she 
stood  before  her  on  the  lower  step  and 
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clasped  her  white  hands  against  her 
breast,  "do  you  suppose  he  is  going 
to — to  hurt  me  now?  ' 

"Child,"  answered  the  Doctor's 
mother  quietly,  with  a  quick  sadness 
spreading  over  her  usually  bright  face, 
"they  ain't  nothing  in  the  world  that 
can  be  as  cruel  as  true  love  when  it 
goes  blind.  Tom  Mayberry  is  a  good 
man  and  I  borned,  nursed  and  raised 
him,  but  I  won't  answer  for  him  about 
no  co'ting  conniptions.  A  man  lover 
are  a  shy  bird  and  they  can't  nothing 
but  a  true  mate  keep  him  steady  on  any 
limb.  You  ain't  showed  a  single  symp- 
tom of  managing  Tom  yet,  but  some- 
how I've  got  confidence  in  you  if  you 
just  keep  your  head  now." 

"But  what  can  the  matter  be?"  de- 
manded Miss  Wingate  in  a  voice  that 
shook  with  positive  terror. 

"Well,"  answered  Mother  Mayberry 
slowly,  "I  sorter  sense  the  trouble  and 
I'll  tell  you  right  out  and  out  for  your 
good.  Loving  a  woman  are  a  kinder 
regeneration  process  for  any  man,  and 
a  good  one  like  as  not  comes  outen  it 
humbler  than  a  bad  most  times.  Tom 
have  wrapped  you  around  with  some 
sorter  pink  cloud  of  sentiments,  tagged 
you  with  all  them  bokays  the  world 
have  give  you  for  singing  so  grand, 
turned  all  them  lights  on  you  he  first 
seen  you  acrost  and  now  he's  afraid  to 
come  nigh  you.  I  suspect  him  of  a 
bad  case  of  chicken-heart  and  I'm  a- 
pitying  of  him  most  deep.  He's  just 
lying  down  at  your  feet  waiting  to  be 
picked  up." 

"I  wonder  where  he  is!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Wingate,  as  a  light  flashed  into 
her  eyes  and  a  trace  of  color  came 
back  to  her  cheeks. 

"You'll  find  him,"  answered  the  Doc- 
tor's mother  comfortably,  "and  when 
you  do  I  want  you  to  promise  me  to 
put  him  through  a  good  course  of 
sprouts.  A  wife  oughtn't  to  stand  on 
no  pedestal  for  a  man,  but  she  have 
got  no  call  to  make  squaw  tracks  be- 
hind neither.  Go  on  and  find  him!  A 
woman  have  got  to  come  out  of  the 
pink  cloud  to  her  husband  some  time, 
but  she'd  better  keep  a  bit  to  flirt  be- 
hind the  rest  of  her  life.  Look  in  the 
office!" 

"Well,  Martin  Luther,"  remarked 
Mother  a  few  minutes  later,  as  she 
lifted  the  absolutely  dead  youngster  in 
her  arms  and  rose  to  take  him  into  the 
house,  "life  are  all  alike  from  Harpeth 
Hills  to  Galilee.  A  woman  can  shape 
up  her  dough  any  fancy  way  she  wants 
and  it's  likely  to  come  outen  the  oven 
a  husband.  All  Elinory's  fine  songs 
are  about  to  end  in  little  chorus  cheeps 
with  Tom  under  Mother  Mayberry's 
wings,  the  Lord  be  praised!" 

And  over  in  the  office  wing  the  sit- 
uation was  about  as  Mother  Mayberry's 
experienced  intuitions  had  predicted. 
Miss  Wingate  found  the  young  Doc- 
tor sitting  in  the  deep  window  and 
looking  out  at  Providence  Nob,  which 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  dying 
blood  red,  with  his  strong  young  face 
set  and  white.  The  battle  was  still  on 
and  his  soul  was  up  in  arms. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  she  asked 
quietly  as  she  came  and  stood  against 
the  other  side  of  the  casement.  The 
pain  in  his  gray  eyes  set  her  heart  to 
throbbing,  but  she  had  herself  well  in 
hand. 

"When  I  came  up  the  Road  the  others 
were  all  here  and  I  waited  to  see  you 
until  they  were  gone,"  he  answered 
her,  just  as  quietly  and  in  just  as  con- 
trolled a  voice  and  with  possibly  just 
as  wild  a  throb  in  his  heart.  "I  have 
been  writing  to  Doctor  Stein,  and  there 
are  the  Press  bulletins,  subject  to  your 
approval."   He  pointed  to  some  letters 


on  the  table  which  she  never  deigned 
to  notice.  She  had  drawn  herself  to 
her  slim  young  height  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  face  with  a  beautiful  state- 
liness  in  her  manner  and  glance.  Her 
dark  eyes  never  left  his  and  she  seemed 
waiting  for  him  to  say  something  fur- 
ther to  her. 

"You  know  without  my  telling  you 
how  very  glad  I  am  for  you,"  he  said 
gently  and  his  hand  trembled  on  the 
window  ledge. 

"Are  you?"  she  asked  in  a  low  tone, 
still  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face, 
but  her  lips  pressed  close  with  a  sharp 
intake  of  breath. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  quickly,  and  this 
time  the  note  of  pain  would  sound 
clearly  in  his  voice.  "Yes,  no  matter 
what  it  means  to  me!" 

The  pain  of  it,  the  haggard  gray 
eyes,  the  firm  young  mouth  and  the 
droop  of  the  broad  shoulders  were  too 
much  for  the  singer  girl  and  she  smiled 
shakily  as  she  held  out  her  arms. 

"Tom  Mayberry,"  she  pleaded  with 
a  little  laugh,  "please,  please  don't  treat 
me  this  way.  I  promised  your  mother 
to  be  stern  with  you,  but — I  can't! 
Don't  you  see  that  it  can  only  mean  to 
me  what  it  means  to  your  happiness — 
if — do  you,  could  you  possibly  think  it 
would  make  any  difference  to  me?  Do 
you  suppose  for  all  the  wide  world  1 
would  throw  away  what  I  have  found 
here  in  Providence  under  Harpeth 
Hills — my  Mother  and  you?  Ah,  Tom, 
I'll  be  good,  I'll  go  to  Italy  and  India 
with  you!  I'll — I'll  'do  for'  you  just 
the  best  I  can!" 

"But,  dear,  it  isn't  right  at  all,"  whis- 
pered the  young  Doctor  to  the  back  of 
the  singer  lady's  head,  as  he  laid  his 
cheek  against  the  dark  braids.  "Your 
voice  belongs  to  the  world — there  must 
be  no  giving  it  up.  I  can't  let  you — 
I—" 

"Listen,"  said  the  singer  girl  as  she 
raised  her  head  and  looked  up  into  his 
face.  "For  all  your  life  you  will  have 
to  go  where  pain  and  grief  call  you, 
won't  you?  Can't  you  take  my  voice 
with  you  and  use  it — as  one  of  your — 
remedies?  Your  Mother  says  songs  can 
comfort  where  words  fail;  let  me  go 
with  you!  Your  father  brought  her 
and  her  herb  basket  to  Providence, 
won't  you  take  me  and  my  songs  out 
into  the  world  with  you?  Don't  send 
me  back  to  sing  in  the  dreadful 
crowded  theaters  to  people  who  pay 
to  hear  me.  Let  me  give  it  all  my  life- 
long, as  she  has  given  herself  here  in 
Providence.  Please,  Tom,  please!" 
And  again  she  buried  her  head  against 
his  coat. 

And  as  was  his  wont,  the  silent  young 
Doctor  failed  to  answer  a  single  word 
but  just  held  her  close  and  comforted. 
And  how  long  he  would  have  held  her 
there  is  no  way  to  know,  because  the 
strain  had  been  too  great  on  Mother 
Mayberry,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
stood  calmly  in  the  door  and  looked  at 
the  pair  of  children  with  happy  but 
quizzical  eyes. 

"It's  just  as  well  you  got  Tom  May- 
berry straightened  out  quick,  Elinory," 
she  remarked  in  her  most  jovial  tone. 
"I've  been  getting  madder  and  mad- 
der as  I  put  Martin  Luther  to  bed  and 
though  I  ain't  never  had  to  whip  him 
yet,  I'd  just  about  made  up  my  mind 
to  ask  him  out  in  the  barn  and  dress 
him  down  for  onct.  Now  are  you  well 
over  your  tantrum,  sir?"  she  demanded 
as  she  eyed  the  shamefaced  young  Doc- 
tor, delightedly. 

"Mother!"  he  exclaimed  as  he  turned 
his  head  away  and  the  color  rose  under 
his  tan. 

"Have  you  done  made  up  your  mind 
to  travel  from  town  to  town  with  Ell- 


Sunset  Limited 

Train  de  Luxe 


Winter  Season  1913 


From  San  Francisco     6:00  p.  m. 

(Third  St.  Station) 

From  Los  Angeles        8:15  a.  m. 

A  Once-a-Week,  Extra  Fare  Train 

With  every  comfort  and  convenience  for 
travelers,  including: 

Barber  Shop     Ladies'  Maid  Stenographer 

Shower  Bath     Manicuring  Buffet 

Valet  Service    Hairdressing      Stock  Reports 

Will  leave  San  Francisco  on  Tuesdays,  Los  An- 
geles on  Wednesdays,  and  save  24  hours  in  run- 
ning time  to  New  Orleans. 

Observation-Clubroom  Car  with  Ladies'  Parlor 
and  Library.  Compartment  Car.  Two  Stand- 
ard Drawing-room  Sleeping  Cars,  providing 
Three-Room  Suites  if  desired.  Dining  Car 
Service  unexcelled. 

The  route  through  the  South  is  most  interesting 
and  delightful,  and  particularly  enjoyable  at  this 


season. 


Close  Connection  at  New  Orleans  with  fast 
trains  to  Eastern  cities:  also  with  Southern  Pa- 
cific's commodious  Atlantic  steamers  sailing  to 
New  York  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays. 


Southern  Pacific 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Bldg.,  Palace  Hotel,  Ferry  Station.    Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Towneend  Streets  Station.    Phone  Kearny  160 
OAKLAND:  Thirteenth  and  Broadway.    Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Stieet  Station.    Phone  Oakland  1458 
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Hints  for  the  Sewing  Room 


No.  11713 — Useful  hand  bag  of 
white  poplin  to  be  worked  in  solid 
or  eyelet  embroidery  with  white 
silk  floss.  Scalloped  edge  at  top 
of  bag  buttonhole  stitched.  Per- 
forated stamping  pattern  (8%xl0 
inches),  including  stamping  prepa- 
ration. 20  cents.  Transfer  pattern. 
15  cents.  Stamped  on  white  pop- 
lin or  linen,  with  cotton  for  work- 
ing. 35  cents. 

No.  11249 — Embroidered  collar  and 
cuff  set,  can  be  worked  in  eyelet 
or  solid  stitch.  Buttonholed  edge. 
Perforated  stamping  pattern,  in- 
cluding stamping  preparation,  25 
cents.     Transfer  pattern.  15  cents. 


No.    4299— Girls'  Dress. 

Without  lining.  Having 
two  styles  of  collars,  one- 
piece  sleeves  and  attached 
straight  side-plaited  skirt. 
Closing  in  back.  Sizes  6. 
8.  10  and  12  years.  Size 
X  requires  3  yards  36-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 

No.  4306 — Girls'  Dress. 

Without  lining.  Having 
high  or  square  neck,  one- 
piece  sleeves  and  attached 
three-piece  plaited  skirt. 
Sizes  B.  8.  10  and  12 
vears.  Size  8  requires  4 
yards.  27-inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 

No.    4287— Girls'  Dress. 

Without  lining.  Having 
one-piece  sleeves  and  at- 
tached three-piece  plaited 
skirt.  Closing  to  the  left 
of  center-front.  Sizes  6. 
8.  10  and  12  years.  Size 
S  requires  2%  yards  40- 
inch   material.     IS  cents. 

Braiding-  Design  No. 
11489.  Perforated  pat- 
tern.. 20  cents. 

No.  4284 — Child's  Dress. 

Without  lining.  Having 
body  and  sleeves  in  one 
and  perforated  for  cap- 
sleeves.  Attached  straight 
gathered  skirt.  Sizes  2. 
4.  6  and  S  years.  Size  4 
requires  3  yards  27-inch 
material.    Price  10  cents. 

Embroidery  Design  No. 
11398.  Perforated  pattern, 
15  cents;  transfer  pat- 
tern, 10  cents. 


nory  and  take  in  the  tickets  at  the 
door  and  make  yourself  useful  to  her 
the  rest  of  your  life?  Are  you  a-going 
to  follow  her  peaceable  all  over  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa?"  And  her  eyes  fairly 
over-danced  themselves  with  delight. 

"Mother!"  and  this  time  the  exclama- 
tion came  from  Miss  Wingate,  as  she 
came  over  to  rest  her  cheek  against 
Mother  Mayberry's  arm.  She  also 
blushed,  but  her  eyes  danced  with  an 
echo  of  the  young  Doctor's  mother'* 
laugh  as  she  beheld  his  embarrass- 
ment. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Doctor,  rallying 
at  last,  "yes,  I'm  ready  to  go  with  her. 
Will  you  go,  too,  Mother,  as  retained 
physician?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  an- 
swered his  Mother  with  a  laugh;  "not 
till  'Liza  Pike  have  growed  up  to  take 
my  place  here.  But  I'm  mighty  glad 
to  see  you  take  your  dose  of  humble  pie 
so  nice,  Tom,  and  I  reckon  I'll  have  to 
tell  you  how  happy  I  am  about  my 
child  here.  It  was  kinder  smart  of 
you  to  cure  her  and  then  claim  her 
sweet  self  as  a  fee,  wasn't  it?" 

"I  do  feel  that  way.  Mother,  and  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  let  her  make  the 
sacrifice.  Her  future  is  so  brilliant  and 
I— I—" 

"Son,"  said  Mother  Mayberry  with 
the  banter  all  gone  from  her  rich  voice 
and  the  love  fairly  radiating  from  her 
face  as  she  laid  a  tender  hand  on  the 
singer  lady's  dark  head  on  her  shoul- 
der, "I  don't  have  to  ask  my  honey- 
bird  the  choice  she  have  made.  A 
woman  don't  want  to  wear  her  life- 
work  like  no  jewelry  harness  nor  yet 
no  sacrificial  garment,  but  she  loves 
to  clothe  herself  in  it  like  it  were  a 
soft-colored,  homespun  dress  to  cover 
the  pillow  of  her  breast  and  the  cradle 
of  her  arms  to  hold  the  tired  folks 
against.  Take  her  to  India's  coral 
strand  if  you  must,  for  it's  gave  a  wife 
to  follow  her  husband-star.  Long  ago 
I  vowed  you  to  the  Master's  high  call 
and  now  with  these  words  I  dedicates 
my  daughter  the  same.  She  have  waded 
through  much  pain  and  sorrow,  but 
do  it  matter  along  how  hard  a  road 
folks  travel  if  at  last  they  come  to  they 
Providence?" 

THE  END. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


No.  11569— Pretty  embroidery  design  for  baby's  set.  Eyelet  and  solid  em- 
broidery used.  The  scallop  border  shown  on  cape  is  not  furnished  with  pattern. 
Perforated  stamping  pattern,  including  stamping  preparation,  25  cents.  Baby's 
set  No.  3357.  consisting  of  dress,  with  front  panel  and  cape,  Is  cut  In  one  size 
only,  price  15  cents.  —  .4k 


To  the  Weman  sending 
in  One  New  Subscription 
to  Orchard  and  Farm  for 
One  Year,  any  Three 
Patterns  will  be  sent 
Free  of  Charge. 

Address  Country  Life 
Publishing  Co..  162  Post 
8treet,  San  Francisco 


3357 


No.  11644 — Sailor  collar  to  be  worn  with  plain 
coats  or  simple  costumes.  Made  pf  white  mar- 
quisette and  embroidered  solid  with  floss  of  a 
contrasting  shade.  White  wash  silk  was  used 
for  lining  this  collar.  Perforated  stamping  pat- 
tern, Including  stamping  preparation,  10  cents. 


Don't  Send  East — We  meet  prices  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  or  other  mall  order 
houses  on  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs, 
Draperies,  Bedding,  Sewing  Machines, 
Stoves,  Notions,  Suits,  Pants,  Underwear, 
Hosiery,  Towels.  Toilet  Articles.  Watches, 
Dr.  Haux  Perfect  Vision  Spectacles, 
etc.  Write  for  prices  on  anything  you 
want.  Western  Supply  Co.  (Mail  Order), 
I.akeport.  Calif. 

Gardener  and  Florist,  one  who  under- 
stands culture  of  both  vegetables  and 
flowers,  can  tin  J  unusual  opportunity  to  go 
into  business  o-  shares.  Place  2%  acres, 
tools,  water  piped  over  the  place.  Neat 
city  market.  References.  Box  533,  Hay- 
ward,  Cal. 


Young  Man,  would  you  accept  and  wear 
a  fine  tailor  made  suit  just  for  show- 
ing It  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip-on 
Raincoat  Free?  Could  you  use  15  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and 
this  wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring 
Company,   Dept.  782.  Chicago. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  your  gro- 
ceries and  supplies  of  all  kinds  that 
the  market  affords;  ws  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  a 
trial  order  and  ask  for  prices  on  anything 
you  want.  Sierra  Supply  Co..  Inc.,  149 
California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Farmer  Representatives  wanted,  no  ex- 
perience necessary,  use  spare  time.  Im- 
mediate and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  ISOf 
per  month  and  more;  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan.  Gardner  Supply  Co.,  Ratil* 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Farmers  Market  Place 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classifi- 
cation for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  No  advertisement  accepted 
for  less  than  three  Insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  In  this  de- 
partment.   


POULTRY 


White    Leghorn    Eggs.      Buff  Orpington 
duck    eggs    for    hatching.      The  duck 
with   a   future.     James   Lowe,  Encanto, 
Calif. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Hawkins  Royal 
Blue  strain)  eggs  $2.50  per  15;  also 
das  old  chicks  and  breeding  cockerels. 
Can  supply  a  limited  number  of  Buff 
Orpington  eggs  and  chicks  from  prize 
winning  stock.  Enoc  Crews,  R.  No.  1, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   


CORNISH    INDIAN    GAMES— The  finest 
table  fowl  on  earth;   the  best  I  could 
find  in  England.     RICHARD  KEATING, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.   


Kellerstrauss  Crystal  White  Orpington 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  13.  Make  money  with 
your  poultry.  My  new  book  tells  you 
how.  Fifty  cents.  R.  L.  Warren.  Na- 
tional  City.  Cal 


Lodl  Hatchery— All  white  day  old  chicks 
from  mature,  heavy  laying  Hoganized 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  East  Elm  Street, 
lAdi,  Calif. 


For  Selected  eggs  and  chicks  from  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns  see  page  18  for  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


Sheppard's  Famous  Anconas,  the  world's 
best;  single  or  rose  comb;  first  at  world's 
greatest  shows,  including  London  (Eng- 
land), Madison  Square  and  Cleveland; 
greatest  egg  record,  256  average;  cata- 
logue free.  CECIL  SHEPPARD,  Berea, 
Ohio,  President  Internationa:  Ancona  Club. 


Prize     Anconas    and     Partridge  Rocks, 

First  Prize  Pens  at  Oakland;  Brown 
Leghorn  and  Black  Minorcas,  tin.-  utility 
stock.  Eggs  during  the  season.  Write 
for  prices.  Anconas  are  fine  winter  lay- 
ers. Eggs  for  batching  since  Dec.  15th, 
$1.50  and  $2.00  per  15.  Reduced  rates 
on  larger  lots.  J.  O.  SPRING,  3926  Lyon 
Ave..  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


Nle's  Columbian  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  AGAIN  CLEAN  SWEEP,  win- 
ning at  the  Pasadena  show,  December, 
1  !il l;,  every  first  prize,  also  all  specials, 
including  'Sweepstake  Best  Display  on 
Columbian  Rocks  and  three  out  of  pos- 
sible four  firsts,  also  special  silver  cup 
tor  best  display  on  White  Rocks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  hatching  eggs  and 
babv  chicks.  Eggs  from  special  mating, 
$10  and  $5  per  15,  and  utility  mating  at 
$2  per  15  or  $10  per  100  eggs.  Baby 
.  hicks  from  special  mating  $1  and  50c 
each,  straight;  utility  chicks  $6  for  25 
and  $20  per  100.  Write  for  new  circular. 
Nle  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Pasadena,  Ca'.. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCH  ERY — Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval.  Examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting.  No  weak  ones  charged  for. 
R.  1,  Sonoma,  Cal. 


BABY    CHICKS    that    make    our  valley 
famous.     White    Leghorns    10c;  other 
breeds  on  application.     Ulmar  Hatchery, 
Livermore.  Calif. 


BROWN'S  WHITE  MINORCAS  are  large, 
pure  white  birds,  bred  to  lay;  also 
prize  winners.  Eggs  lor  hatching  from 
utility  and  special  mated  pens.  Stock  for 
sale.    T.  H.  Brown,  R.  D.  2,  Santa  Ana, 

Cal. 


Lodi  Hatchery — All  white  day  old  chicks 
from  mature,  heavy  laying  IIoganizc<l 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  East  Elm  Street, 
Lodi,  Calif. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — New  York,  To- 
peka  and  Kansas  City  winners.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  twenty  grand  yards. 
Choice  stock  for  sale.  Sixteen  years 
breeding  Barred  Rocks  exclusively.  C.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  693.  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


TRAP  NESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS— To  introduce,  eggs  from  heavy 
winter  layers  $1  per  setting.  Cockerels 
$1  up.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  A. 
R.  Schroeder.  Box  22,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 


Up-to-Date  Shipping  Coops  and  Egg 
Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners;  our  im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  In  shipping.  Our 
lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case  and 
fastens  Instantly  and  thoroughly.  For 
prices  and  information  address  D.  J. 
Green,  1090  3d  St..  Petaluma,  Cal. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


Barred    Rocks  only.     If  you  want  show 
birds,  good  breeders,  fine  utility  stock 
or  good  hatching  eggs,  write  us.    G.  L. 
Hawley,  Madera,  Cal.  


FREE— PLAIN  DRAWINGS  OF  LOUSE 
PROOF  BRACKETS  for  supporting 
roosts.  E  Z — clean  droppings  tray.  Louse 
proof  nests.  Fit  any  house.  Virgel 
Holden.  605  E.  Third  St..  Oakland.  Cal 


Grand    lot    of    White    Leghorn  Cockrels 

from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
ers. None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
either  for  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited,  full  value 
guaranteed.  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box 
L,  Irvington,  Cal.   


For  Sale— Utility  White  Minorcas.  Bred 
to  lay  and  fed  for  fertility.  Eggs, 
settings,  $1.50;  100,  $8.00;  chicks,  $15.00. 
White  Orpington  eggs,  $3.00.  E.  E. 
Cauble,  Kerman.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH    BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

The  largest  and  best  flock  of  pure  bred 
turkeys  in  the  world  is  headed  by  "Inter- 
national Tom,"  the  largest  and  the  great- 
est prize  winning  turkey  in  the  world. 
Special  low  prices  on  account  of  the  size 
of  the  flock.  No  disease.  Order  early 
and  secure  the  best.  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
Corcoran,  Cal.  


Manor  Farm  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Se- 
lected Heavy  Laying  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. 1911-1912  in  the  show  room  have 
brought  us  in  93  prizes,  9  cups,  39  spe- 
cials. We  have  ready  in  R.  I.  Reds 
some  choice  laying  hens  and  cocks  and 
cockerels,  also  some  selected  Pens  and 
Trios.  In  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs, 
chicks,  stock,  any  quantity;  also  500  3- 
months-old  pullets  bred  from  selected 
laying  stock.  Address  Manor  Farm, 
Petaluma,  California.  


LIVESTOCK 


Berkshire  Pigs  for  Sale,  both  sexes  and 
all  ages.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 


Tamworths — The    Bacon    Hog.  Kennedy 
Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


Registered     Berkshire     For     Sale — Won 

thirty  premiums  last  year,  California 
fairs;  herd  boar  Kennett.  Locust  Grove 
Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


G.    A.    Murphy — Perkins,    Cal.  Breeder 
of    Berkshire    swine,    also  Shorthorn 
cattle. 


For  Sale — Jersey  Red.  chest  white,  Berk- 
shire and  Poland  China  pigs,  hunting, 
sporting,  watch  and  pet  do«s;  puppies  of 
all  varieties  a  specialty;  on  receipt  of  10 
cents  we  mail  highly  descriptive  illus- 
trated catalogue,  which  gives  lull  informa- 
tion of  49  breeds  of  dogs,  several  breeds 
of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  rabbits,  ferrets; 
price  list  of  poultrv  and  pigeons.  CHAS. 
I  ANDIS   Dept.  274.  Reading.  Pa. 


PAICINES  RANCH,  Paicines,  Cal.— Reg- 
istered Percheions  and  Short-horns. 


For  Sale — Young  milch  goats.     Write  or 
call.    Geo.  Langlois,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Begin   1913   by  buying   pure  bred  Jersey 

sire  bull  calves,  $25,  $50,  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls,  $100  and  up.  Prize  win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


Thoroughbred  New  Zealand  Hares — Sired 
from  prize  winning  stock.   Poland  China 
Pigs,  breeding  age.    E.  Harrison.  Oceano. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


I  have  had  ten  years'  experience  and 
have  made  good  in  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness. Began  with  $5.  Send  for  free  book- 
let. Tells  how.  Heacock,  5273,  Lockport, 
N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Apple  Orchards — Large  and  small,  in  the 
best  apple  producing  section  in  Califor- 
nia. The  greatest  section  west  of  Mis- 
souri River.  Write  for  Information.  Geo. 
W.  Sill  &  Co.,  Watsonville,  Cal.  


$8000   Buys   One  of  the  Finest  Places  in 

the  State;  25%  acres  of  the  finest  gar- 
den land  in  the  county,  with  water  right, 
and  all  under  irrigation.  Has  4-room 
house,  fine  large  barn  and  hen  houses, 
sulphur  house  and  cutting  shed;  about 
50  lug  boxes,  and  600  fruit  trays,  30 
stands  of  bees,  and  a  lot  of  farming  im- 
plements. About  10  acres  of  the  finest 
peach  orchard  here;  4  acres  of  prunes, 
3  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  2  acres  of  euca- 
lyptus trees.  The  balance  in  open  gar- 
den lands.  In  two  years  this  land  will 
sell  for  $500  an  acre;  $4000  down,  balance 
to  suit  purchaser.  H.  F.  JACOBS,  Corn- 
ing, Cal. 


5  CENTS  An  Acre  Cash — Texas  school 
.  land  for  sale  by  the  state.     You  can 

buy  land  at  $2  per  acre;  pay  5  cents  per 
acre  cash  and  no  more  for  forty  years;  but 
3  per  cent  interest  on  the  balance.  Send 

6  cents  postage  for  further  information. 
Investor  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  56,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 


State   Land  Cheap,   Near  You.  Particu- 
lars   free.      Write    JOSEPH  CLARK, 
Searcher  State  Records,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


STATE  LAND 

IN  LOTS  OF  40,  80,  120,  160  ACRES 
$2.25   to  $3.50   per  acre — Good, level  land. 
$1.25  down.     Balance  25  years. 

Send  10  Cents  for  Particulars. 
A.  W.  VANCE,  281-283  Monadnock  Bldg. 


GEO.  A.   HANKS  &  CO. 
If  you  are  Interested  In  country  property, 

either  as  a  purchaser  or  buyer,  see  us 
before  going  elsewhere.  We  have  a  large 
list  of  income  properties  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, some  of  which  might  suit  you.  If 
not  we  will  get  for  you  just  what  you 
want.  Geo.  A.  Hanks  &  Co.,  314  Russ 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


We  have  buyers  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  ranch  lands,  large  or  small,  if 
your  price  is  right;  let  us  hear  from 
you;  any  part  of  the  state.  F.  F. 
Porter,  1220  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


5  CTS.  AN  ACRE  CASH— Texas  school 
land  for  sale  by  the  state.  You  can 
buy  good  land  at  $2  per  acre;  pay  5 
cents  per  acre  cash  and  no  more  for 
forty  years,  but  3  per  cent  interest  on 
the  balance.  Send  6  cents  postage  for 
further  information.  Investor  Pub.  Co., 
Dept.  9,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Every  Grain,  Grass,  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

grown  in  northern  latitudes  successfully 
raised  in  the  Umpqua  Valley.  Finest  cli- 
mate in  America.  Lands  cheap,  crops 
certain,  markets  good.  "The  Best  in  the 
West."  For  information,  address  Rose- 
hnre  Commercial  Club.    Roseburg.  Oregon. 


The  Famous  Santa  Clara  Valley.  "We 
Sell  It."  Write  for  list  of  places  and 
literature.  E.  D.  Crawford  &  Co.,  415 
Bankers  Investment  Bldg.,  742  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Branches,  San 
Jose  and  Gilroy. 


For  Sale — The  Orange  Grove  Man.  Large 
list  of  Orange  Groves  in  best  districts. 
Nine  years'  experience  in  growing 
oranges.  A.  W.  Richards.  The  Orange 
Giove  Man,  Claremont  and  Pomona,  Cal. 


FINEST     IRRIGATED     COLONIES  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 
Live   Oak  and    Sunset    Colonies,  Sutter 
County. 

Rich,  deep,  sediment  soil,  no  alkali. 
Most  complete  gravity  flow  irrigation 
system  on  the  Coast.  Beautiful  coun- 
try covered  with  large  spreading  oaks. 
Fine  roads  and  schools.  Electric  lines 
and  telephone.  Well  built  up  com- 
munity.    Prices  right. 

$125  to  $150  per  acre. 
Including  perpetual  water  right. 
Terms:  Vi  cash,  balance  five  years. 
24  trains  daily  to  our  land.  Electric 
and  steam.  For  full  particulars  of  this 
land,  and  also  its  improved  farms  in 
this  section,  address: 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  FARMS  CO.. 
No.   3   Market   St.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 


Write  us  for  particulars  regarding  our 
A  No.  1  potato  land  at  Alvarado, 
midway  between  Oakland  and  San 
Jose.  Best  land  in  the  State.  Lying 
along  Alameda  Creek.  We  have  a  few 
beautiful  villa  lots  for  sale  lying  in 
the  San  Ramon  Valley,  one  mile  from 
Walnut  Creek.  Prices  from  $200  to 
$300  per  acre,  10  per  cent  down,  bal- 
ance 1  per  cent  per  month.  Any  one 
can   buy  one   of   these  lots   upon  these 

terms        W      1      Mortimer    *     Co..  Hotel 

Shattuck  Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Phone  Berk- 
eley 3100. 


For  Sale— Hlgh-Qrade  Pajaro  Valley 
Land — Bargain;  140  acres  level  bot- 
tom, sedimentary  soil,  45  acres  In  12 
year  apples,  $5,000  offered  for  crop  on 
trees;  balance  of  land  now  used  for  po- 
tatoes, will  make  Ideal  orchard.  This  is 
worth  $1,000  an  acre — $500  an  acre  will 
buy  it  now.  For  further  particulars 
and  list  of  fifty  orchard  bargains  write 
Farm  and  Forest  Realty  Co.,  Watson- 
ville, Cal.   


Stockton,  City  of  Success.  The  Gate- 
way of  the  Great  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. San  Joaquin  County  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  Irrigation  district 
on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Land  is  deep, 
rich  and  virgin.  Write  us  for  Infor- 
mation. Get  a  home  here.  Ramsey 
Emerson  Co.,  Record  Bldg.,  Stockton, 
Cal. 


For  Sale — 7  acres  choice  land  in  town  of 
Morgan    Hill;    cash   or    terms.     F.  W. 
Garrison,    1222    18th   Avenue,    San  Fran- 
cisco. 


WANTED 


Will  buy  good  farm,  well  situated;  own- 
ers only.     Give  description  and  price. 
Address  Maltby,  Bx.   754,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted    Farmer  Agents  at   Once  for  a 

labor  saver  and  crop  improver  used 
and  O.  K.'d  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts;  special  offer  limited.  Free  ter- 
ritory and  no  competition;  big  commis- 
sion.    Geo.  Goodchild,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Agents  Wanted  to  sell  orange,  lemon  and 
seedless  grape  fruit  trees.  Commis- 
sions paid  on  receipt  of  orders.  Robin- 
son Citrus  Nurseries,  Valley  Center 
Pacific  Electric;   P.  O.   San    Dimas,  Cal' 


RARE  PLANTS 


IRIS. 

New  Descriptive  Price  List  now  ready. 
The  Dean  Iris  Gardens,  Moneta,  Cal. 

Avocados  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cherimoyas, 
and  other  sub-tropical  fruiting  plants 
and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and  finest 
stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the  best  va- 
rieties. We  grow  only  sub- tropical  fruits 
of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling  merit. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  West  India  Gardens, 
Altadena,  Cal. 


Dates — We  are  making  an  importation  of 
offshoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf  and 
North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  West 
India  Gardens.  Altadena,  Cal. 


For  Sale — Avocados  2  feet  and  upwards 
in  pots.  Extra  fine,  thrifty  and  clean. 
Price  according  to  quantity.  Contiact 
now  for  spring  delivery  of  my  fine  citrus 
trees.  All  the  standard  varieties  at  prices 
that  sell.  Carroll  B.  Smith,  Box  9,  Red- 
lands,  California. 


Wild   Plant    Improvement   Gardens,  San- 
ta Ana,  California.    Newton  B.  Pierce, 
proprietor.      Rare     choice  ornamentals 
and  new  fruits  from  all  lands. 


"Nahelescol,"    Grafted    Valley    of  Eshcol 

and  other  Edenic  location  grape-vines. 
$5  each.  Henry  Lee  Owens.  Burlington. 
Iowa. 

The   Avocado — The   Most   Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining description,  cultural  directions, 
and  much  other  useful  information, 
free. 

The  Feijoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.     Will  stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  tor 
special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 
Altadena,  California 


PHEASANTS 


Booklet — How    I    Raise    Pheasants,  20c. 

Prices  free.  H.  W.  Myers,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Ring-necked    China    Pheasants    for  sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


PLANTS 


Mammoth    Blackberry   Plants   For  Sale — 

Large,  strong  and  well  rooted  tips. 
LAURA  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Strawberry   Plants,   Clark   Seedling,  Ma- 
goon  lirandvwine.  Gold  Dollar  and  Wil- 
son.   Large,  healthy  stock,  $2.50  per  1000. 
CHAS.  J.  ROTH.  Canby,  Ore. 


New  Illustrated  Cataloged  Free — Mention 
this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard,  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company.  Morganhill.  California. 


Berry  Plants.    All  varieties.   Prices  right. 

Send  to-day  for  illustrated  price  list  and 
cultural  notes.  Louis  F.  Scribner,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal..  R.  F.  D. 


Villa  Anna   Nursery,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 

Burbank's  genuine  Spineless  Cactus 
our  specially.  Contracts  taken  for 
planting  acreage  In  any  county  In  the 
Slate.     Write   for   Illustrated  catalogue. 


Strawberry  and  Grape  Vines,  Roses  and 
Fruit  Treer.  —  The  Branch  wine  and 
Klondike  strnwbei  ry  plants;  lable  grapes 
of  best  varieties;  70  varieties  of  loses; 
also  p,  largo  variety  of  fruit  and  nut 
trees.  Send  for  prices  to  Van  Nuys 
Nurseries,  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 


1) 


San  Francisco 
Overland  Limited 


From  Market  Street  Ferry  10:20  a.  m. 
Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals 

To  Chicago 

in  68  Hours 


Every  Travel  Comfort  is  afforded  on  this 
train.  The  Observation-Library-Club-room 
Car  is  a  special  feature.  Daily  market  re- 
ports and  news  items  are  received  by  tele- 
graph. Your  wants  are  looked  after  by 
attentive  employes  and  the  Dining  Car 
Service  is  excellent.  The  route  across  the 
Sierras  and  Great  Salt  Lake,  through  Weber 
Canon  and  over  the  Trans-Continental 
Divide,  is  a  most  attractive  one. 


Equipment  and  Track 
of    Highest  Standard 


UNION  PACIFIC 

S«n  Fr»oci»co— 42  Powell  Street.    Phone  Sutler  2940 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO :  Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel,  Ferry  Station,   Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Town«end  Street,  Phore  Kearny  180 

OAKLAND:     Broadway  and  Thirteenth,   Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  St.  Station,   Phone  Oakland  1458 


NO.  K  812 
ALL  SIZES 
PRICES  $2.00 
TO  $2.50 


When  doors  "stick" — that's 
where  a  good  plane  comes  in. 

Many  a  good  chair  has  gone 
to  pieces  when  a  good  hammer 
would  have  fixed  it. 

Numberless  uses  occur  to  you  for 
a  good  saw,  a  good  bit,  chisel 
or  axe. 

But  note  that  special  empha- 
no.krio  l    sis  is  put  on  good,  because  we 
*2.oCo  I    tell  you  of 

$1.40 


it  mm 


N0.KI60 
PRICE 
$0.65 


tools  which  are  all  good — the  best  in  their  line — 
/  -lerica's  Standard  for  over  45  years. 

Made  substantially,  of  best  quality,  put  together  by  skilled 
artisans,  tested  time  after  time  for  temper,  efficiency 
durability  and  finish. 

Don't  be  without  tools  any  longer — but  get  good  tools — 
get  the  best — get  Keen  Kutter!   

"The  Recollection  of  Quality 
mtriec  Remain*  Long  After  the 
TOSO.65   Price  i.  Forgotten." 

Trade  Hark  Registered.  — I-  C  SIMMONS 


If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 


SIMMONS  HARDWARE 
COMPANY,  Inc.  ^ 
St  Louis  and 
New  York 


2 k  i 


rjC«CS  NO.KK4 
4-}.      ]  PRICE 


Each  a  Lucky  Car 


By  R.  E.  OLDS,  Designer 


Even  when  cars  are  skimped  and 
rushed,  an  occasional  car  gives  won- 
drous satisfaction. 

No  costly  repairs,  no  troubles,  no 
breaks.  The  man  who  gets  it  tells  his 
friends  he  got  a  lucky  car. 

But  every  buyer  of  Reo  the  Fifth 
gets  a  lucky  car.  This  is  how  I 
insure  it: 

Endless  Care  Ending  Trouble 


In  26  years  spent  building 
cars  I've  learned  what  strength 
is  needed. 

To  insure  that  strength  I 
twice  analyze  every  lot  of  steel. 

I  test  my  gears  with  a  crush- 
ing machine  of  50  tons'  capac- 
ity. 

I  have  another  machine  to 
test  my  springs  for  100,000  vi- 
brations. 

Then,  to  make  doubly  sure, 
I  give  each  driving  part  50  per 
cent  over-capacity.  Each  is 
made  ample,  by  actual  test,  for 
a  45-horsepower  engine.  That 
means  immense  margin  of 
safety. 

Extra  Cost 

Drop  forgings,  on  the  aver- 
age, cost  twice  as  much  as  steel 
castings.  But  steel  castings 
often  have  hidden  flaws.  So 
in  Reo  the  Fifth  I  use  190  drop 
forgings. 

Roller  bearings  cost  five  times 
as  much  as  the  usual  ball  bear- 
ings. But  ball  bearings  often 
break.  So  in  Reo  the  Fifth  1 
use  15  roller  bearings,  11  Tim- 
ken  and  4  Hyatt  High  Duty. 

This  year  I  have  added  30 
per  cent  to  my  tire  cost  to  add 
65  per  cent  to  your  tire  mile- 
age. Note  how  big  my  tires  are 
for  a  car  of  this  size  and  weight. 


To  deal  with  low-grade  gaso- 
line I  doubly  heat  my  carbure- 
tor. I  use  a  hot  air  intake, 
plus  hot  water  wrapping. 

I  use  a  $75  magneto  to  end 
ignition  troubles. 

Each  engine  is  tested  20 
hours  on  blocks  and  28  hours 
in  the  chassis.  There  are  five 
long-continued  tests. 

Every  car  in  the  making  gets 
a  thousand  inspections.  Parts 
are  ground  over  and  over  to 
get  utter  exactness.  And  I 
limit  my  output  to  50  cars 
daily  so  nothing  is  ever  rushed. 


Enduring  Luxury 

Each  body  is  given  17  coats 
to  insure  enduring  finish.  The 
deep  Turkish  upholstering  is  of 
genuine  leather  filled  with  the 
best  curled  hair.  So  it  doesn't 
sag  and  grow  rusty. 

Two  front  lights  are  electric, 
set  flush  with  the  dash.  The 
old-style  side  lamps  have  been 
abandoned.  The  rear  light  is 
also  electric. 

This  car  in  every  detail 
shows  the  final  touch. 


I  could  build  Reo  the  Fifth 
without  all  these  precautions 
for  some  $200  less.  But  this 
added  cost  saves  the  average 
buyer  several  times  as  much. 
It  insures  a  car  that's  flawless, 
durable  and  right. 

So  we  save  in  other  ways. 
We  build  only  one  model, 
which  saves  some  20  per  cent. 
We  have  cut  down  our  profits. 
We  employ  wondrous  factory 
efficiency. 


Center  Control 

This  car  alone  has  my  center 
control.  All  the  gear  shifting 
is  done  by  moving  a  small 
handle  only  three  inches  in 
each  of  four  directions. 

No  side  levers;  no  brake 
levers— nothing  in  the  way. 
Both  brakes  are  operated  by 
foot  pedals. 

This  arrangement  permits  of 
the  left-side  drive,  now  consid- 
ered essential,  to  bring  the 
driver  close  to  the  car  he  passes. 

When  you  see  what  these 
things  mean  you  will  not  go 
without  them. 


As  a  result,  we  give  you  a 
car  such  as  I  describe  at  a  price 
that's  unmatchable— $1,095. 

I  build  it  for  men  who  want 
beauty  and  luxury,  combined 
with  all  the  hidden  worth  that 
any  price  can  buy. 

Write  for  our  1913  Catalog. 
Then  go  to  the  nearest  of  our 
thousand  dealers  and  see  this 
new-model  car. 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base — 

112  Inches 
Tires — 

34  x  4  Inches 
Center 

Control 
Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  Electric 

Lights 
Speed — 

45  Miles  per 

Hour 
Made  with 

2  and  5 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Service 

$1,095 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equl?  this  car  with  mohair  top, 
side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  vindshield,  gas  tank  for  he  idlights,  speedometer,  self- 
starter,  extra  rim  and  brack  >ts— all  for  $100  extra  (list  >rice  $170). 


What  Precaution  Costs 


R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.  ga";.1s,^  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CANADIAN    FACTORY.   ST.  CATHERINES.  ONT. 


- 

ALFAIFA                                                                          BURBANK'S  SPINELESS  CACTUS 
^^^^^^  "^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Alfalfa  Will  Feed  One  Cow  Per  Acre — 
Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  Without 
Irrigation  Will  Feed  Four  Cows  Per  Acre 

You  know  what  one  acre  of  alfalfa  will  give  you  in  feed — 
enough  for  one  cow.  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  gives  four 
times  the  feeding  value  of  alfalfa  per  acre — enough  for  four 
cows. 

These  facts  are  not  merely  our  statements — they  are  what 
any  one  who  has  grown  Burbank  Cactus  will  tell  you. 


It  took  sixteen  years  of  Mr.  Burbank's  personal  attention 
to  produce  this  wonderful  spineless  cactus.  It  will  grow  on 
any  land  where  there  is  three  to  five  inches  of  rainfall  per 
year — rainfall  that  does  not  even  have  to  be  regular  or  come 
at  stated  periods. 

It  will  grow  in  any  country  regardless  of  how 
high  the  temperature  is,  but  it  must  not  be  planted 
where  the  ground  freezes  over  one  inch  in  the  winter 
time.  It  will  grow  in  rich  fertile  valleys,  under  culti- 
vation, or  it  will  grow  on  desert  wastes,  where  there 
is  practically  little  rainfall,  without  cultivation. 

Stock  fed  with  spineless  cactus  require  no  water. 
They  have  gone  from  six  to  eight  months  without  a 
drop  of  water  to  drink,  as  they  obtain  enough  moisture 
from  the  plant  itself  to  supply  their  needs. 

From  this  information  you  can  see  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  for  feed. 
Now  is  the  time  that  you  should  take  advantage  of  this 
and  plant  acres  of  this  wonderful  forage. 

All  experimenting  has  been  done — careful  statistics 
have  been  made — all  knowledge  as  to  the  habits  of 
Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  and  where  it  will  grow  is 
at  hand.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  plant  the  same,  and 
reap  the  rich  harvest  now. 

Send  for  catalog.  This  catalog  gives  Luther  Bur- 
bank's own  story  of  the  development  of  the  Spineless 
Cactus  plant. 


Showing  a  Field  of  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  — Fresno  Variety— Two  Seasons'  Growth 


THE  NEW  STONELESS  PRUNE 


This  new  prune  is  a  vigorous,  healthy,  rapid  grower,  and 
unusually  productive. 

The  fruit  is  very  similar  to  the  common  prune  in  size,  form 
and  color  and  has  the  golden,  sweet,  rich  flesh. 


The  stone  has  been  eliminated  wholly  with  the  exception 
of  a  tiny  speck.  The  fruit  is  very  valuable  and  the  tree  is  very 
productive.  Here  you  have  something  that  will  bring  you  in 
dollars  and  cents  such  as  no  other  variety  of  fruit  has  ever 
produced  for  you. 


This  corporation,  The  Luther  Burbank  Company,  is  the  sole  distributor  of 
the  Luther  Burbank  horticultural  productions,  and  from  no  other  source  can 
any  one  be  positively  assured  of  obtaining  genuine  Luther  Burbank  produc- 
tions. 


Send  for  our  new 
nursery  catalog  list- 
ing many  new  and 
wonderful  Luther 
Burbank  productions 
in  fruits  and  berries. 


12!  Luther  Burbank  Company 

Sole    Distributor    of    the  Burbank 
Horticultural  Productions. 

SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  the  1913 
catalog  of  the  won- 
derful new  Luther 
Burbank  creations  in 
flowers. 


California 


COUNTRY  LIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  162  POST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Luther  Burbank  wants  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  new 
fruit  and  berry  creations. 

Every  man  who  has  a  garden— or  even  a  backyard— should 
have  some  of  these  wonderful  new  fruits  and  berries. 

It  is  now  possible  for  you  to  get  some  of  these  and  have  the  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction  of  having  these  fruits  and  berries  for  yourself. 


The  New  "Burbank"  Cherry. 

This  is  the  earliest  of  all  large  cherries. 
It  is  the  largest  of  all  early  cherries.  It 
is  the  best  of  all  early  cherries  and  unsur- 
passed by  any  cherry  of  any  season. 

The  "Burbank"  cherry  sold  at  whole- 
sale in  the  Eastern  States  for  $15.00  per 
ten-pound  box ;  $7.50  per  ten-pound  box 
in  carload  lots;  in  Philadelphia  $31.00 
per  ten-pound  box  was  paid — $3.10  per 
pound  wholesale. 

If  you  like  cherries,  this  is  the  cherry 
you  should  have. 

The  trees  are  model  in  form,  vigorous 
and  never-failing  producers.  The  foilage 
is  of  unusual  size  and  is  so  placed  that 
the  fruit  is  fully  protected  from  birds 
and  cracking  by  the  late  spring  winds. 

A  few  one  and  two  year  trees,  $1.50: 
ten  for  $10.00. 

You  should  have  some  of  each  of  these 
three  plums  in  your  garden.  Notice  the 
r  pening  dates.  "Beauty"  ripens  from 
June  25th  to  July  1st;  "Geewhiz"  ripens 
from  July  25th  to  August  10th;  "Pasha" 
ripens  from  August  10th  to  the  20th. 

The  New  Plum.  "Pasha." 

A  true  home  garden  plum. 

It  ripens  in  August  from  the  10th  to 
the  20th  ;  remarkable  for  size  and  produc- 
tiveness. 

The  iruit  is  7  to  lYi  inches  in  circum- 
ference, oval  shape,  light  crimson  color: 


t'.ie  flesh  is  yellow,  rich,  juicy  and  sweet. 
It  is  a  freestone  plum. 

It  is  not  a  shipping  plum,  but  it  is  the 
ideal  plum  for  the  home  garden. 

Prices:  Trees,   each,  $2.00;  two  for 

The  New  Hybrid  Plum,  "Beauty." 

A  never  failing  bearer  of  full  crops  of 
the  most  beautiful,  oval,  crimson  fruit — 
2^4  inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  the  largest  of  early  plums  and  is 
good  for  shipment  to  Eastern  markets. 
It  has  a  remarkably  tough  skin,  and  when 
packed  green,  keeps  well,  colors  up  well 
and  develops  a  delicious  flavor.  Ripens 
from  June  25th  to  July  1st. 

Prices:  Trees,  each.  $3.00;  two  for 
$5.00;  for  ten.  $20.00. 

The  New  Hybrid  Plum,  "Geewhiz." 

No  plum  now  known  surpasses  this 
plum  in  quality. 

The  fruit  is  globular  in  shape,  2  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  crimson  blush,  with 
numerous  crimson  dots  on  yellow  ground. 

It  is  quite  hardy.  Ripens  from  July 
25th  to  August  10th. 

Prices:  Trees,  each,  $2.00;  two,  $3.50; 
for  ten,  $12.00. 

The  "Himalaya"  Berry. 

This  plant  bears  four  times  more 
weight  of  fruit  per  plant  than  any  other 
berry  ;  6  to  8  tons  per  acre  on  young  fields 
is  a  fair  cro;).    As  the  plant  gets  older 


it  becomes  almost  a  tree.  Some  of  them 
produce  100  or  200  feet  or  more  of 
branches  each  season — with  berries  in 
proportion. 

The  Himalaya  berry  will  keep  twice  as 
long  in  good  condition  as  any  other  berry. 

Prices:  Well-rooted  tips,  40c  each;  ten 
for  $3.00;  one  hundred  for  $25.00. 

The  True  Burbank  "Phenomenal"  Berry. 

Individual  berries  often  measure  3  in- 
ches around  one  way  by  4  inches  around 
one  way  by  4  the  other.  Berries  grow 
in  clusters  of  ove  to  ten  or  more. 

This  is  the  largest  berry  known  to 
mankind  and  probably  the  most  wonder- 
ful known  to  mankind. 

Prices:  Well-rooted  tips,  40c  each,  ten 
for  $3.00;  one  hundred  for  $25.00. 

If  you  really  think  of  getting  some  of 

these  varieties  do  not  hesitate  but  place 
your  order  right  now. 

The  demand  is  so  great  that  it  is  a 
question  of  how  long  the  supply  will  last. 

Make  reservations  at  once  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  get  what  you  want. 

SEND  FOR 
NURSERY  CATALOGUE 
MARKED  "C" 

It  gives  more  detailed  information  than 
is  given  here  and  lists  many  more  variet- 
ies. 


This  corporation,  The  Luther  Burbank  Company,  is  the  sole  distributor  of 
Luther  Burbank  Horticultural  productions,  and  from  no  other  source  can 
any  one  be  positively  assured  of  obtaining  genuine  Luther  Burbank  creations 


The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

Sole  Distributor  of  the  Burbank  Horticultural  Productions 


801  Exposition  Building 


San  Francisco 
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Orchard  Heating  Can  Save  the  Citrus  Crop 


Grove  protected  by  using  two-gallon  oil  heaters.    One  to  each  row  of  trees. 

THE  CITRUS  INDUSTRY  of  the 
state  received  a  severe  blow  from 
Jack  Frost.  It  was  the  worst  ever 
experienced  on  the  coa'st.  The  loss 
has  been  a  heavy  one  running  up  into 
the  millions,  but  just  how  great  none 
can  at  the  present  time  say.  All  esti- 
mates are  merely  guesses. 

The  frost  was  general  all  over  the 
state  but  in  the  northern  citrus  sec- 
"tions  the  harvest  was  over,  and 
while  there  was  considerable  damage 
done  to  the  trees  the  fruit  loss  of  the 
present  crop  was  slight.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  the  orange  pick- 
ing was  just  beginning  and  there  is 
a  tremenduoils  quantity  of  frosted 
fruit  to  be  disposed  of. 

Where  scientific  and  systematic 
smudging,  or  orchard  heating,  was 
done  the  loss  was  very  small.  Some 
growers  claim  they  saved  all  of  their 
fruit.  If  thi>  is  the  case  the  visitation 
of  the  frost  may  be  a  blessing  in  the 
end.  It  will  teach  that  no  half-way 
methods  can  succeed  in  the  battle 
against  frost.  There  is  no  section  in 
the  world  where  citrus  fruits  are 
grown  in  commercial  quantities  that 
is  free  from  frost  and  to  combat  it 
successfully  means  a  liard  right. 

The  orchard  header  has  proved 
effective.  The  present  type  in  general 
Use  has  some  disadvantages,  the 
greatest  of  which  is  the  heavy  soot 
given  off,  though  growers  prefer  to 
take  the  soot  rather  than  loose  their 
crops. 

There  are  various  types  of  heaters 
and  smudgers  in  use.  The  first  heater 
used  in  an  orchard  as  far  as  is  known 
at  present  was  a  wire  basket  coal 
burner  in  an  orchard  at  Riverside  in 
the  winter  of  1895-6.  The  first  oil 
burner  was  used  in  California  in  the 
winter  of  1900-01.  Since  then  many 
oil  burners  and  orchard  heaters  have 
been  devised  and  there  are  now  on 


Trees  unprotected.    Result  of  the  frost  clearly  shown 


Type  of  heater  devised  by  Alexander  McAdie  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
burns  kerosene  and  reduces  sooting  to  a  minimum. 


Saturation  deficit  recorder. — A  delicate  instrument  devised 
.McAdie  that  fortels  the  probable  minimum  temperature. 


by  Alexander 


the  market  nearly  two  score  types. 
Nearly  all  of  these  heaters  are  serv- 
iceable and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
their  protective  value. 

The  problem  now  is  one  of  higher 
efficiency,  together  with  cleanliness  of 
method  and  ease  of  handling.  Crude 
oil  unquestionably  is  the  cheapest 
fuel  ,vhcre  combustion  methods  are 
used,  but  the  method  is  not  a  clean 
one,  and  if  the  orchards  are  located 
in  a  thickly  settled  community,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  orange  groves  of 
California,  vigorous  objection  is  made 
to  the  soot  Alexander  McArdie  of 
the  United  States  Weaither  Rureau, 
has  provided  a  burner  which  over- 
comes many  of  the  objections  that  at- 
tend the  use  of  the  ordinary  oil  burn- 
ing pot.  This  burner  consists  of  a 
cardboard  tube  one  inch  or  more  in 
diameter.  This  tube  is  loosely  packed 
with  cotton  waste,  small  tufts  pro- 
jecting at  each  end.  When  soaked 
with  kerosene  this  makes  an  excellent 
wick.  An  ordinary  fruit  can,  capacity 
one  quart,  with  detachable  cover, 
serves  as  fuel  holder.  A  hole  is  cut 
in  the  cover  just  large  enough  to  per 
mit  the  insertion  of  the  card  board 
tube.  The  can  is  nearly  filled  with 
kerosene  and  placed  within  a  larger 
can.  An  ordinary  five  gallon  oil  can 
is  excellent.  This  larger  can  has  a 
small  opening  on  one  side  to  regulate 
combustion  and  is  open  at  the  top.  A 
supply  of  water  is  poured  into  the 
outer  can  to  a  depth  of  sewra!  inches. 

The  purpo  e  of  usjng  water  is  two- 
fold. First  to  prevent  undue  heating 
of  the  outer  can  and  thus  moderate 
the  heat,  and,  second  to  make  use 
of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization. 
My  supplying  an  increased  amount  of 
water  vapor  at  a  moderate  tem- 
poratnre  gives  a  medium  which  has  a 
high  absorption  value  for  the  long 
heat  waves  radiating  from  the  soil 
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Goats  Profitable  in  the  Dairy 


A  Toggenberg  Doe  and  Kids. 


Such  an  agency  prevents  rapid  cool- 
ing through  free  radiation,  which 
probably  is  the  source  of  greatest  loss 
of  heat  from  both  leaf  surface  and  soil 
during  frost  periods.  The  vapor 
serves  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  warm- 
ing in  the  morning  hours. 

This  device  is  practically  an  oil  pot 
in  a  water  jacket. 

The  people  in  and  about  Pomona 
district  have  been  prompt  to  recog- 
nize the  value  not  only  of  orchard 
heating,  but  of  the  greater  efficiency 
to  be  obtained  from  concerted  work. 
They  have  am  association  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  furthering  the  in- 
terest in  frost  prevention  and  the 
control  of  the  fight  when  the  actual 
battle  comes. 

The  association  centralizes  its 
power  in  a  committee,  and  this  again 
in  a  general  manager,,  who  divides 
the  valley  into  a  number  of  districts, 
each  of  which  has  a  number,  after 
the  manner  of  fire  districts  in  a  city. 
In  each  of  these  districts  is  located 
instruments  for  the  recording  of  tern 
perature  and  humidity,  and  also  wind 
direction  and  velocity.  A  night 
watchman  makes  the  rounds  of  these 
stations  on  dangerous  nights,  report- 
ing to  headquarters  once  an  hour  or 
oftener  if  the  conditions  change  sud- 
denly. These  reports  coming  in  from 
all  over  the  valley  are  tabulated  and 
become  an  accurate  guide  to  the  man- 
ager in  determining  the  advance  of 
the  cold  wave  and  the  necessary  time 
and  place  to  begin  firing.  Alarms 
are  sent  out  at  the  proper  time  and 
the  growers  in  the  danger  zone  are 
at  work  all  over  the  cold  area  at  once. 
By  this  uniform  control  of  the  work 
uniform  results  are  secured  and  the 
individual  grower  is  saved  the  trouble 
of  keeping  a  close  watch  before  the 
actual  danger  line  is  reached. 


A  Good  Growing  Pig  Ration. 

For  young  pigs  just  being  weaned, 
and  just  learning  to  eat  grain,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  excellent  ration:  Corn 
meal,  three  parts;  ground  oats  from 
which  the  hulls  have  been  sifted  out, 
three  parts;  shorts,  three  parts,  and  oil 
meal,  one  part.  We  would  feed  this 
in  the  form  of  a  slop,  using  skim  milk 
to  help  make  the  slop  where  it  is 
avalable. 

The  young  pigs  may  be  given  this 
feed  in  the  same  troughs  with  their 
mothers,  or  they  may  be  fed  separate- 
ly. This  ration  is  not  one  of  the 
cheapest,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best. 
Bran  is  too  bulky  to  feed  except  in 
small  amount  to  young  pigs.  Tank- 
age can  be  used  in  place  of  oil  meal 
or  can  be  alternated  with  the  oil  meal. 
In  connection  with  the  slop  mentoned 
above,  we  would  feed  small  amounts 
of  shelled  corn. 

This  may  be  improved  considerably 
in  palatability  if  a  greater  variety  of 
food  is  given.  Under  varying  market 
conditions  oil  meal,  oats,  barley,  red 
dog  flour,  shorts,  and  skim  milk  may 
all  be  used  to  advantage  with  pigs  r>f 
this  size.  Corn,  of  course,  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  economical  ration.  On- 
pasture  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  so 
much  of  the  other  feeds  in  connec- 
tion with  corn,  as  it  is  in  a  dry  lot. 

After  weaning,  the  pigs  will  of 
course  be  on  pasture.  For  a  short 
time  we  would  continue  the  slop 
above  mentioned,  or  any  similar  one 
which  contains  about  one  part  of  pro- 
tein to  every  five  or  six  parts  of  car- 
bohydrates, and  fat,  but  would  grad- 
ually change  it  until  the  corn  is  giv- 
en mostly  in  the  ear  form  and  tank- 
age is  substituted  for  the  oil  meal, 
shorts  and  ground  oats. 


By  Geo.  Langlois  Sebastapol,  Cal. 


THE  GOAT  is  the  poor  man's  cow, 
and  from  her  he  may  get  milk  su- 
perior in  many  respects  to  that  furnish- 
ed by  the  best  Jerseys,  Guernseys  or 
Holsteins.  Goat's  milk  contains  more 
solids  and  more  butterfat  than  cow's 
milk,  the  total  solids  sometimes  go- 
ing as  high  as  twenty  per  cent.  It 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for 
delicate  stomachs,  and  is  used  suc- 
cessfully for  young  children  when 
they  cannot  digest  the  milk  from  the 
cow.  Also  it  finds  a  ready  sale  at  the 
price  of  about  twenty-five  cents  a 
quart  in  cases  of  tuberculosis.  There 
is  far  more  demand  for  the  milk  than 
can  be  met  at  present. 

How  to  secure  clean,  sweet,  whole- 
some, fresh  milk,  free  from  disease, 
is  the  problem  confronting  many  city 
people.  The  real  solution  of  the 
problem  is  often  found  in  the  foreign 
quarter.  There  many  a  thrifty  set- 
tler had  brought  a  goat  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  child's  pet.  It  has  developed 
into  the  family  milk-supply. 

Unfortunately,  the  goat  has  been 
too  often  turned  loose  to  shift  for 
herself  ,and  being  a  hearty  eater,  and 
the  supply  of  food  somewhat  limited, 
has  developed  into  a  scavanger,  with 
the  result  that  her  milk  is  often 
tainted  thereby.  Then  again  the  kids 
are  the  children's  playthings  and  are 
turned  loose  to  roam  where  they  will. 
This  lack  of  care,  and  living  the  life 
of  a  scavanger,  and  incidentally  in 
breeding,  and  breeding  before  being 
fully  developed,  have  resulted  in 
greatly  dwarfing  the  stock,  both  in 
size  and  milking  capacity,  until  now 
the  average  goat  gives  probably  not 
more  than  a  quart  a  day. 

The  increasing  demand  for  good, 
healthy  milk,  free  from  disease,  has, 
however,  awakened  a  new  interest  in 
the  ridiculed  and  neglected  animal, 
and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
the  better  grade  of  milkers.  The  de- 
mand has  been  met  to  some  extent 
by  importation  of  well-grown,  well- 
developed  animals  from  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  where  the  goat  has 
been  carefully  kept  and  tendered  for 
years  back,  and  selected  for  its  size 
and  milking  qualities.  Thus  cared 
for  it  is  practically  free  of  the  un- 
pleasant odors  of  the  American  na- 
tive; it  a  gentle,  affectionate  pet.  and 
furnishes  comparatively  large  quan- 
tities of  the  finest  milk. 

There  are  two  principal  strains  of 
dairy  goats,  both  of  them  natives  of 
Switzerland.     The     Toggenburg  is 


chocolate  colored,  with  two  white 
streaks  down  the  face,  a  white  patch 
on  the  throat,  and  legs  below  the 
knees  are  gray  or  almost  white.  The 
Saanen  is  solid  white  all  over.  The 
majority  of  goats  running  wild  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  cities  are  of  no 
particular  breed,  but  probably  orig- 
inated in  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  number  of  pure-bred  Toggen- 
burg and  Saanen  goats  is  very  lim- 
ited. European  governments  have 
made  a  careful  census  of  them,  and 
there  are  probably  not  more  than 
7,000  or  8,000  of  each  variety  in  the 
world.  Very  few  of  them  have  been 
brought  to  America. 

Fortunately,  the  cross  between  a 
pure-bred  Saanen  or  Toggenburg 
buck,  and  one  of  our  native  does  that 
are  so  abundant,  produces  a  hardy 
animal  and  one  that  is  a  good  milker. 
The  buck  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
with  the  does  that  are  being  milked. 
It  the  does  are  properly  fed  and 
otherwise  handled,  as  they  should  be, 
they  give  a  nice  supply  of  fine,  sweet, 
rich  milk,  with  never  a  suggestion  of 
that  strong  taste  of  which  they  are 
so  often  accused.  They  are  very  fas- 
tidious in  their  eating,  if  they  have 
a  chance  to  be,  and  would  go  hungry 
rather  than  eat  trampled  hay.  Only 
a  small  amount  of  straw  bedding  is 
required.  The  odor  from  the  manure 
is  very  slight,  not  nearly  so  offensive 
as  from  a  cow  or  horse,  and  is  easily 
removed. 

Fresh,  green  food  is  desirable,  as 
is  sufficient  room  for  an  occasional 
run,  though  not  absolutely  necessary. 
A  lump  of  clear  rock  salt  should  al- 


A  Typical  Toggenberg  Goat 


ways  be  within  easy  reach,  that  they 
may  lick  it  whenever  so  inclined.  If 
thus  provided  for,  and  if  the  shelter 
is  clean  and  dry,  (they  should  never 
get  wet  nor  be  forced  to  lie  on  wet 
ground),  they  will  thrive  and  give 
good  results. 

It  is  seldom  advisable  for  the 
owner  of  one  or  two  goats,  kept  for 
milk,  to  bother  with  a  buck  or  with 
the  kids.  The  doe  may  be  readily 
sent  to  a  good  buck  at  slight  expense. 

A  good  milker  should  have  long 
legs,  a  thin,  lank  body,  long  neck 
and  fine,  straight  hair,  preferably 
short.  The  less  horns  the  better; 
many  goats  have  none. 

Many  a  prospective  buyer  wants  to 
know  what  he  may  expect  in  the 
way  of  milk,  and  how  much  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  animal.  The 
high  record  for  milk  productoin  in 
this  country — seven  quarts  a  day — 
is  held  by  a  Toggenburg.  Recently 
one  or  two  others  have  been  reported 
of  equal  milking  capacity.  The  aver- 
age production  of  a  good  doe  is 
probably  one-half  this  figure,  or  less. 
Such  an  animal  will  cost  as  much 
as  a  cow,  though  the  cost  for  food 
is  materially  less. 

Goats  of  all  kinds  respond  quick- 
ly to  good  care,  and  to  be  satisfac- 
tory must  have  even  more  careful 
handling  than  a  choice  dairy  cow,  and 
good  heavy  milking  does  are  much 
more  profitable  than  the  average 
cow. 

Kids  from  poor  milking  stock,  or 
otherwise  not  desirable,  should  not 
be  given  away  or  sold  to  be  abused 
and  half  starved  for  lack  of  proper 
food,  but  should  be  chloroformed  im- 
mediately after  birth. 

The  does  should  not  be  bred  until 
they  are  fifteen  to  eighteen  months 
old,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  Goats  despise  rain 
or  mud  or  even  damp  grass. 

What  is  usually  termed  a  com- 
mon milch  goat  that  gives  two  or 
three  quarts  daily  can  be  bred  to  a 
buck  of  good  milking  stock,  and  their 
kids  are  almost  certain  to  be  very 
much  better  milkers  than  the  does 
themselves. 

Nearly  all  Toggenburgs  and  Saan- 
ens  are  perfectly  gentle  if  handled  as 
they  should  be. 

Pure  Swiss  Toggenburgs  of  both 
sexes  sell  from  $50.00  to  several  hun- 
dred dollars  each  depending  on  age, 
breeding  quality,  etc. 

In  United  States  Bulletin,  No.  68 
on  Milch  Goats,  the  Toggenburgs  are 
termed  the  aristocrats  of  thei  goat 
family. 

For  babies,  who  for  any  reason  are 
deprived  of  normal  mother's  milk 
and  can  find  no  good  substitute  (and 
they  never  can)  will  almost  invariably 
thrive  and  grow  finely  on  goat  milk 
if  it  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  from 
does  that  are  properly  cared  for. 

Persons  wishing  to  buy  fresh  goats 
for  milking  purposes,  must  not  ex- 
pect to  get  them  that  give  even  two 
or  three  quarts  daily  for  six  to  ten 
months  per  year,  for  $5.00  dollars, 
but  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  reason- 
onable  price  say,  $15.00  to  $25.00  or 
more.  In  short,  as  soon  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  educated 
up  to  the  facts  that  a  good  goat  is 
not  to  be  despised,  and  that  they  are 
very  profitable  little  animals,  then  the 
demand  for  them  will  be  many  times 
greater  than  at  present,  and  now, 
there  is  not  one  hundred  part  enough 
to  supply  the  demand. 


Ventillation  is  essential  to  good 
health,  both  to  man  and  beast.  Have 
a  generous  supply  in  both  house  and 
barn. 
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February  Work  in  the  Garden 


THE  FIRST  WEEK  IN  FEBRU- 
ARY is  a  good  time  to  study 
seed  catalogues  and  their  relation  to 
your  garden.  Also  to  study  the  pos- 
sibilities and  limitations  of  the  space 
set  aside  for  Mr.  Garden. 

You  will  doubtless  notice  that  most 
"guides"  advise  you  to  choose  for  the 
garden  a  "slightly  rolling,  well  drain- 
ed plot,  with  deep  loose  soil,  under- 
laid by  gravelly  subsoil  etc. — sloping 
to  the  south."  Now  if  this  ideal  loca- 
tion is  not  posible  and  your  little 
plot  lies  between  the  wood  pile  and 
the  hen  house,  with  a  surface  soil 
of  tin  cans,  old  shoes  and  bale  wire, 
a  subsoil  of  rocks,  sloping  every- 
which  way,  and  surrounded  by  a  bro- 
ken down  fence — don't  be  discouraged. 
Clean  up  and  burn  all  useles's  rubbish 
that  can  be  burned,  saving  the  ashes 
to  be  mixed  with  bone  meal,  or  stable 
manure  and  lime  to  be  spread  over 
the  ground  and  spaded  well  into  the 
sol.  The  lime  and  ashes  will  loosen 
up  and  sweeten  the  soil  which  will 
need  this  treatment  if  it  has  been 
long  uncultivated.  Cart  away  the 
useless  unburned  stuff.  Do  not  count 
on  cultivating  more  than  a  half  or 
quarter  of  an  acre  and  if  it  is  your 
first  attempt  at  gardening  a  smaller 
plot  will  be  better.  Intensive  cul- 
tivation, necessary  to  success  in  Cali- 
fornia just  ais  much  as  elsewhere, 
means  going  over  the  allotted  space 
many,  many  times  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  (nearly  the  entire  365 
days). 

Straighten  up  the  fences.  Nail  on 
the  boards,  or  wire,  good  and  tight 
and  see  that  the  gate  is  in  good  work- 
ing order.  Failure  to  do  these 
things  may  cause  loss  of  your  entire 
crop  at  some  unexpected  time.  Pigs, 
chickens  or  other  farm  stock  may 
discover  the  attractions  of  gardening 
and  once  let  them  enter  it  will  be 
hard  to  ever  keep  them  out.  Hence 
the  importance  of  the  fence.  Lay 
out  a  walk,  straight  through  the  gar- 
den from  end  to  end  and  around  the 
four  sides,  four  feet  from  the  fence. 

These  walks  should  be  from  three 
to  four  feet  wide  marked  by  stakes, 
eighteen  inches  long,  driven  well  into 
the  soil  and  strong  strings  drawn 
from  stake  to  stake.  Do  not  attempt 
gravel  walks.  Simply  leave  the  hard 
ground  unspaded  and  clean. 

For  first  planting  take  the  four- 
foot  space  next  the  fence.  Give  a  good 
dressing  of  well  rooted  stable  manure 
and  leaf  mold,  if  you  can  get  it.  If 
not,  use  a  small  amount  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  and  a  light  sprinkl- 
ing of  the  lime  and  ashes  in  equal 
parts.  Spade  this  under  as  deep  as 
you  can  turn  it.  A  foot-and-a-half  is 
none  too  deep.  Let  it  lay  several 
days  before  pulverizing  and  raking. 

In  making  selections  for  this  bor- 
der do  not  include  trees  for  more 
than  one  of  the  four  sides  as  they 
will  take  too  much  from  the  soil 
and  shade  the  smaller  fruits  and 
vegetables.  A  few  dwarf  pears,  plums, 
a  quince  and  one  crabapple  may  be 
used  to  advantage,  but  trees  do  not 
properly  come  under  the  scope  of  the 
garden.  The  small  bush  fruits,  cur- 
rants, blackberries,  raspberry,  logan- 
berry if  properly  trained,  pruned  and 
cultivated  wil  soon  make  the  fence 
attactive  as  well  as  profitable  amd 
should  be  'so  cultivated  as  to  yield  a 
succession  of  fruit  for  table  and  can- 
ning purposes. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  sauces,  jams 
preserves,  jellies,  etc.,  that  may  be 


ma\de  from  the  fruit  of  a  surplus  after 
the  family  table  is  supplied.  A  ready 
market  can  be  found  for  either  fresh 
fruit  or  the  well  prepared  preserved 
article.  There  is  a  steadily  increas- 
ing demand  for  individual  jars  of  these 
jams  and  home  made  preserves  which 
opens  up  on  a  "pin  money"  occupa- 
tion to  many  farm  women,  at  a  small 
outlay  of  time.  The  fruit  should  be 
gathered  fresh  each  morning  and  put 
up  in  small  quantities  to  insure  per- 
fect care  in  handling.  An  attractive 
half  pint  glass  jar,  with  a  dainty 
label  will  soon  find  a  market,  pro- 
vided the  contents  prove  reliable. 

For  the  "round  the  fence"  planting 
select  Cuthbert  red  raspberry.  This 
variety  is  time  tried  and  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.  Plant  three  to  four 
feet  apart  and  train  against  the  fence 
pinching  back  the  young  shoots,  as 
they  grow  very  rapidly.  This  fruit 
is  excellent  if  handled  carefully  and 
not  allowed  to  get  too  ripe  before 
preserving.  It  makes  a  very  salable 
"jam."  Next  for  another  side  select 
the  Mammouth  Blackberry.  Plant 
six  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  train  the 
same  as  the  raspberry.  This  fruit 
is  superior  for  table  use  and  canning 
on  account  of  the  small  soft  seeds  and 
core,  as  well  as  its  enormously  large 
fruit  and  heavy  bearing  qualities. 
For  the  third  fence  space  plant 
Loganberries  which  partake  of  and 
combine  the  good  qualities  of 
both  the  raspberry  and  the  blackberry 
and  for  table  purposes,  either  fresh, 
stewed  or  preserved  is  unexcelled. 
These  three  fruts  should  furnish  ex- 
perimental canning  operations  that 
ought  to  make  some  woman  famous. 

The  strawberry  bed  should  consist 
of  long  'Straight  rows  in  the  main 
part  of  the  garden  and  the  older 
varieties  be  selected.  The  ground 
for  this  bed  must  be  more  heavily 
fertilized  than  for  the  "fence'  berries 
as  the  strawberry  likes  a  loose  rich 
soil.  Old  well  rotted  stable  manure, 
rotted  straw,  or  leaf  mold,  should  be 
well  dug  into  the  soil  and  the  plants 
set  out  in  ridges  with  space  between 
ridges  for  irrigating.  Plant  about  9 
or  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows  and 
make  ridges  one  foot  apart.  Pinch 
bach  the  runners,  and  if  you  cultivate 
carefully  the  plants  put  out  in  Feb- 
ruary should  bear  fruit  in  June  or 
July.  In  preserving  strawberries  a 
delicious  flavor  is  given  by  adding 
a  few  ripe  currants,  which  also  aid 
in  the  keeping  quality. 

A  few  artichokes  should  have  a 
place  in  the  garden,  not  only  for 
edible  but  decorative  and  salable 
qualities.  The  amateur  will  find  it 
better  to  purchase  a  few  good  roots 
than  to  raise  from  seeds.  An  aspara- 
gus bed  of  small  size,  well  fertilized 
will  also  be  found  valuable  During 
the  latter  part  of  February  almost  all 
vegetables  may  be  safely  planted.  If 
plants  are  started  in  boxes  in  house 
or  hot  bed  earlier  vegetables  may 
be  had — lettuce,  onions,  radishes, 
peas,  beans,  turnips,  beets  and  cab- 
bage may  be  planted  now  and  also 
at  later  intervals  to  insure  a  succes- 
sion of  crops.  Potatoes  may  be 
planted  now  but  peppers,  tomatoes, 
egg  plant,  and  other  tender  plants 
should  be  left  until  later. 


This  Valuable  Book  is 
Free  for  the  Asking 


Our  Garden  Guide  for  1913  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  everyone  interested 
in  gardening.  It  contains  many  valu- 
ables hirits  on  the  raising  of  flowers, 
trees,  plants  and  vegetables  and  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  guide  we 
have  ever  published. 


SEND  FOR  IT  NOW— IT  IS  FREE 


'Uhe  following  rare  Lily  is  fully  described  in 
our  Garden  Guide: 

AURATUM 

The  giant  Japanese  lily,  with  long 
stems,  beautifully  curved  large  petals 
with  golden  band  and  chocolate  crim- 
son spots.    Easy  to  grow.    Each  15c. 


'&  CO 

109  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Provide  shelter  for  the  sheep.  It 
takes  a  long  time  for  wet  fleece  to 
dry  out  and  impaired  health  is  the 
outcome. 


(A  Garden 
Manual) 


Big  Seed  Catalogue 

160  pages  full  of  valuable  information,  with  350  illustrations. 
This  manual  tells  you  what  to  plant,  when  and  how  to  plant  it. 
Write  or  phone  for  it  now. 

Aggeler  &  MusserSeedCo.I^iS^'^g 


FREE 


When   anawerlna   advertlaementa  please  mention   Orchard  and  Farm. 
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National  Show  of  Citrus  Products 


By  George 


N.  Haven, 
dino,  Cal. 


San  Bemar- 


£OMMERCIALLY  SPEAKING,  the 
orange  in  California  dates  back  less 
than  forty  years.  And  in  that  short 
span  of  years  an  industry  that  today 
represents  $500,000,000  of  capital  in- 
vested, producing  an  annual  crop  of 
50,000  cars  of  the  golden  fruit  and 
bringing  a  stream  of  wealth  to  the 
State  amounting  to  $50,000,000  annu- 
ally, has  been  developed. 

While  the  little  groups  of  seedlin? 
trees  planted  in  the  Mission  gardfns 
by  the  padres  more  than  a  century  ago 
demonstrated  the  adaptability  of  the 
California  climatic  conditions  to  the 
production  of  the  orange,  it  was  not 
until  the  introduction  of  th?  navel  va- 
riety from  Bahia,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  in 
1873,  that  the  real  history  of  the  citrus 
industry  in  southern  California  began. 

From  the  two  little  trees  planted 
in  the  Riverside  orchard  of  L.  C.  Tib- 
betts  have  come  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  navel  oranges  now  dotting 
the  hillsides  and  valleys  of  all  south- 
ern California  and  fast  expanding  Into 
the  other  portions  of  the  State.  One 
hundred  thousand  people  in  California 
today  derive  their  living  directly  from 
the  industry,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
golden  stream  of  wealth  it  is  continu- 
ally putting  into  other  channels  of 
trade  in  this  and  other  States. 

While  southern  California  produces 
seven-eighths  of  the  citrus  fruits  grown 
in  California,  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  crop,  or  12,000  cars,  is  grown  in 
San  Bernardino  county.  Therefore,  it 
is  quite  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Na- 
tional Orange  Show  should  be  each 
year  held  in  San  Bernardino,  the  cen- 
tral and  largest  city  in  the  largest 
orange  producing  county  in  the  world. 

The  National  Orange  Show  is  an  an- 
nual event,  the  third  exhibition  of 
which  is  to  be  held  in  San  Bernar- 
dino February  17  to  22,  1913. 

Just  a  hint  of  the  enormity  of  the 
exposition  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  the  exhibition  tents  at  the 
coming  show  will  provide  more  than 
80,000  square  feet  of  exhibit  space. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  ap- 
propriated in  premiums  and  trophies 
for  the  highest  quality  fruit  in  the 
several  classes,  and  this  friendly  com- 
petition has  stimulated  great  interest 
and  much  friendly  rivalry  among  the 
fruit  men  of  the  entire  State. 

San  Bernardino  is  the  Gate  City  of 
southern  California.  It  is  there  where 
the  tired  and  dust-laden  traveler  from 
the  East  drops  down  through  the  moun- 
tain pass  from  the  desolate  desert  to  be 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  orange  groves 
with  their  golden  fruit  and  fragrant 
blossoms — where  he  gets  the  first  taste 
of  the  real  California. 

Irrigation  and  organization,  com- 
bined with  the  pluck,  foresight  and  per- 
severance of  those  who  first  launched 
into  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits  are 
what  have  made  the  citrus  fruit  indus- 
try one  of  the  great  marvels  of  the 
Golden  State  today.  And  to  the  ener- 
getic spirit  of  these  pioneers  who 
blazed  the  way  to  the  magnificent 
groves  of  today  the  growers  of  the 
present  time  owe  a  great  debt. 

While  the  orange  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  citrus  family  in  the  State,  the 
growers  have  adopted  many  other 
members  of  the  citrus  group,  the 
lemon,  the  pomelo  or  grape  fruit,  the 


tangerine,  mandarin,  citron  of  com- 
merce, and  others.  In  some  parts  of 
the  State  all  may  be  found  growing  on 
a  commercial  scale,  the  lemon  repre- 
senting the  greatest  acreage  aside  from 
the  orange.  Portions  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, notably  close  to  the  coast,  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  lemon  and 
the  fruit  produced  is  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior to  that  found  anywhere  in  the 
world,  not  excelled  even  by  the  prod- 
uct of  the  famous  groves  of  Sicily. 

While  the  Washington  navel  or  Bahia 
orange  is  produced  more  generally  than 
any  other  variety,  the  Valencia  may  be 
regarded  as  a  good  second.  This  sort 
ripens  for  marketing  at  a  time  when 
there  are  few  other  oranges  available. 
While  they  are  found  growing  in 
almost  every  section,  it  is  probable 
that  Orange  county  produces  the  larger 
amount  of  Valencias  and  of  a  finer 
quality. 

St.  Michaels,  Mediterranean  Sweets 
and  Seedlings  are  also  grown  in  lim- 
ited quantities  and  each  fill  their  own 
little  corner  in  the  markets  of  the  land 
which  insures  a  good  price  almost  in- 
variably. 

Riverside,  San  Bernardino  and  Or- 
ange counties,  with  the  eastern  end 
of  Los  Angeles  county,  represent  the 


heart  of  the  citrus  industiy  in  south- 
ern California,  though  there  are  large 
and  extensive  orchards  in  San  Diego, 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties. 
There  are  also  extensive  groves  in  Tu- 
lare, Butte  and  Glenn  counties  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  continued  expansion  of  the  or- 
chards of  the  southern  end  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  other  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  ample  evidence  the  growing 
of  oranges  and  lemons  is  not  as  yet 
overdone.  In  San  Bernardino  county 
alone  the  coming  spring  no  less  than 
2000  acres  of  new  groves  will  be  set, 
while  the  same  conditions  exist  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  in  all  por- 
tions of  the  California  southland. 
Twenty  years  ago  many  predicted  Cali- 
fornia would  soon  be  growing  enough 
oranges  for  the  entire  nation.  Since 
that  prediction  was  made  the  produc- 
tion of  citrus  fruits  has  doubled  sev- 
eral times  and  still  there  is  room  for 
more. 

Modern  and  improved  methods  of 
handling  and  shipping  the  fruit  are  in 
a  gieat  degree  responsible  for  this,  to- 
gether with  the  wonderful  organization 
of  the  selling  agencies,  which  are  now 
putting  California  fruit  into  London 
and  Paris,  as  well  as  other  continental 


European  cities,  into  the  great  centers 
of  the  Orient,  to  Alaska  and  even  to 
South  America,  whence  came  the  first 
of  the  navel  oranges. 

The  modern-day  process  of  pre-cool- 
ing,  better  methods  of  refrigeration, 
and  the  handling  and  packing  of  fruit 
on  scientific  lines  have  made  these  long 
distance  shipments  possible — the  fruit 
arriving  in  the  distant  markets  as  fresh 
as  though  it  had  just  been  stripped 
from  the  trees.  Many  of  the  larger 
packing  associations  have  installed 
their  own  pre-cooling  Hunts  in  south- 
ern California,  while  for  others  the 
rail'.oads  maintain  large  plants  for  pre- 
cooling  at  San  Bernardino  and  Colton, 
for  which  service  a  nominal  charge  is 
made. 

The  growers  of  citrus  fruits  are  as  a 
rule  a  progressive  and  intelligent  class 
of  horticulturists.  They  are  constantly 
reaching  out  and  developing  better 
methods  for  improving  their  groves,  for 
bettering  the  industry  and  for  insuring 
better  market  conditions.  Experts  pro- 
vided by  the  National  and  State  Gov- 
ernments for  experiment  station  and 
field  work  have  done  much  to  correct 
mistakes  of  the  growers  and  to  put  the 
citrus  fruit  business  on  a  higher  plane 
generally.  Their  work  has  been  inval- 
uable both  to  the  growers  and  shippers. 

Improved  transportation  facilities 
have  also  done  much  in  the  way  of  ex- 
panding the  industry.  Fruit  laden 
trains  now  dash  across  the  land  almost 
at  express  train  speed,  enabling  the 
marketing  agencies  to  reach  the  most 
isolated  portions  of  the  country  with 
fresh  fruit.  Steamship  lines  have  also 
provided  refrigerated  compartments  for 
transporting  the  fruit  to  the  foreign 
lands.  It  is  expected  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  will  add  another  big 
step  to  the  improvements  in  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

While  the  growing  of  oranges  and 
other  citrus  fruits  in  southern  Califor- 
nia has  as  a  rule  been  very  remunera- 
tive where  intelligent  care  is  given  the 
groves  and  the  fruit,  still  many  stories 
of  an  exaggerated  character  as  to  the 
profits  of  the  business  are  often  sent 
out,  which  tend,  in  the  end,  to  do  the 
industry  more  harm  than  real  good. 

Good  groves  have  a  market  value  of 
about  $1000  an  acre,  though  there  are 
many  instances,  because  of  peculiar 
local  conditions,  where  groves  sell  for 
prices  very  much  higher  than  that. 

The  National  Orange  Show  Is  an 
exposition  that  "tells  the  story  of  this 
great  industry."  The  displays  show 
the  propagating  of  the  little  seedlings, 
the  growth  of  the  young  trees,  the 
methods  of  planting  and  how  the  life 
giving  Irrigating  waters  are  applied  to 
the  orchards,  the  methods  employed 
in  picking,  packing,  pre-cooling  and 
marketing  the  fruit.  In  short,  it  is 
the  story  of  the  orange  from  the  seed 
to  the  consumer. 

The  show  is  one  which  attracts  the 
Californian  and  fruit  grower  as  well 
as  holding  a  wonderful  fascination  for 
the  tourist.  The  third  annual  show, 
to  be  held  February  17  to  22,  will  be 
on  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
scale  than  any  of  the  previous  exhi- 
bitions— It  being  the  design  of  the 
promoters  to  give  the  State  a  citrus 
exposition  such  as  the  great  citrus  In- 
dustry Is  worthy  of. 


The  skillful  breeder  does  not  need 
to  have  it  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  bull  is  half  the  herd. 
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Cutting  Seed  Potatoes  for  Planting 


Pieces  weighing  1,  1%  and  2  ounces.  The  potato  had  been  quartered  lengthwise 
before  cross  cuts  were  mado  to  get  different  sizes  shown. 


T«  HE  QUESTION  OF  CUTTING 
1  Seed  potatoes  for  planting  seems 
to  be  a  more  or  less  endless  one. 
With  it  are  associated  the  questions 
of  size  of  seed  piece,  number  of  eyes 
per  piece,  vigor  of  eyes  on  different 
parts  of  tubers,  the  different  methods 
of  cutting  by  hand  .whether  to  cut  by 
machine  or  hand,  etc. 

The  number  of  eyes  on  a  seed  piece 
is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  some 
people'suppose.  If  there  is  one  good 
eye  on  a  piece  it  will  yield  as  large 
a  quantity  of  potatoes  as  two  or  three 
eyes  on  a  piece  of  the  same  size. 
Where  there  are  more  eyes  there  are 
likely  to  be  more  sprouts,  and  more 
tubers  set,  but  the  tubers  will  not 
average  as  large  in  size 

It  is  undesirable  to  have  too  many 
eyes  on  a  piece  because  of  the  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  large  number  of 
small  tubers.  One  good  eye  is  all  that 
is  necessary  provided  that  the  piece 
is  of  good  size,  but  two  or  three  are 
not  objectionable.  The  seed  end  of 
a  potato  should  always  be  cut  in  two 
so  as  not  to  have  all  of  the  eyes  on 
that  end  left  on  one  piece.  By  some 
methods  of  cutting  the  Seed  end  of 
large  tubers  can  be  quartered,  which 
is  -i  ill  better  than  merely  cutting  it 
in  half  On  small  potatoes,  just  large 
enough  to  make  one  piece,  when  it 
can  be  avoided,  it  is  a  practice  among 
some  —  and  apparently  ai  good  one — 
to  cut  off  at  thin  slice  at  the  seed  end 
and   throw   it  away,   that   being  the 


easiest  way  to  reduce  the  number  of 
eyes  on  the  piece. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  dif- 
ference in  the  vigor  of  eyes  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  tuber.  Some  years 
pieces  from  the  seed  will  produce  the 
largest  yields  and  other  years  the 
opposite  will  be  true. 

The  most  important  thing  in  cutt- 
ing seed  potatoes  is  the  size  of  the 
seed  piece  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  eyes  except  that  there 
must  not  be  too  many  on  a  piece,  as 
previously  stated.  The  size  of  the 
sed  piece  is  important,  because  it  is 
upon  this  factor  that  the  amount  of 
plant  food  that  the  new  plant  will 
get  from  the  seed  piece  depends.  A 
potato  plant  grown  from  a  seed  piece 
of  good  size  will  have  more  plant 
food  than  from  a  small  piece;  will 
grow  much  more  rapidly  while  young, 
thus  getting  a  much  better  start,  and 
will  on  account  of  this  better  start 
produce  a  larger  yield. 

When  seed  potatoes  are  cheap  it 
pays  to  cut  the  pieces  quite  large,  up 
to  an  ounce,  ounce  and  a  half  or  two 
ounces  in  weight.  When  they  are  ex- 
pensive it  does  not  pay  to  cut  such 
large  pieces.  Three-quarter-once 
pieces,  or  twenty  to  the  pound,  is  a 
good  size  for  early  potatoes,  and  six- 
teen to  the  pound  for  late  varieties. 
At  the  ordinary  distance  apart  of 
planting  potatoes  in  drills  this  re- 
quires nine  or  ten  bushels  of  seed 
potatoes  per  acre.  When  planted  in 
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IST5  AND  GATES 


American  Steel 

Fence  Post 
Cheaper  than 
Wood  and  More 
Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


Over  half  the  farm- 
ers of  America  are 
recommending  Ameri- 
can Fence.    Let  the 
judgment  of  this  ma- 
jority be  your  guide. 


More  For 
Your  Money 


MERICAN  FENCE  has  always  been  the  economical 
fence.  Now  it's  a  better  investment  than  ever.  The 
same  superior  steel  (open  hearth  or  Bessemer),  the 
same  big,  stiff  wires — but  the  galvanizing  is  even  better 
than  ever,  being  heavier,  more  permanent,  giving 
added  insurance  against  rust.  Investigate  American  Fence.  Note 
the  prices  and  you'll  do  some  fencing  this  year. 

Dealers  In  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  in  carload  lots, 
thus  saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest 
prices,  giving  buyer  the  benefit. 

Two  Great  Books  Free 

"Making  The  Farm  Pay" — a  simple  and  short  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  things  every  farmer  and  his  boy  should  know— sent  free  on  request. 

"The  Making  of  Steel"— a  complete  account,  simply  and  clearly  presented, 
with  many  illustrations.  This  subject  never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a 
manner.    Every  farmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this.    Sent  free  on  request. 


FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pro.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  72  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

30  Church  Street,  New  York;  Denver. 
U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co. — San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


Tubers  of  different  sizes  marked  for,  cutting  into  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  pieces.  _ 


check  rows  three  feet  apart  each  way 
the  quantity  required  it-  considerably 
less,  and  the  pieces  should  probably 
average  a  little  larger  to  advantage. 

The  illustration  shows  how  differ- 
ent sized  potatoes  can  be  cut  into 
four,  six,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  pieces. 
To  cut  a  tuber  into  four  pieces,  cut 
lengthwise  once  and  crosswise  once. 
See  upper  left  hand  tuber.  If  it  is  a 
very  short  tuber  it  may  be  cut  length- 
wise twice.  The  aim  in  all  cutting 
must  be  to  get  the  blockiest-formed 
pieces  possible.  First  must  be  decided 
how  many  pieces  a  tuber  should  be 
cut  into,  and  then  the  method  must 
be  varied  'accordingly.  To  cut  short 
tubers  into  six  pieces,  cut  lengthwise 
once,  then  crosswise  once,  taking  off 
two  pieces  at  one  end,  then  the  bal- 
ance lengthwise  again.  To  cut  long 
tubers  into  six  pieces,  cut  lengthwise 
once  and  crosswise  twice.  See  second 
tuber  in  upper  row  of  illustration.  To 
cut  into  eight  pieces,  cut  lengthwise 
twice  and  crosswise  once.  See  left 
hand  tuber  in  lower  row.  Only  very 
long  tubers  could  be  cut  lengthwise 
once  and  crosswise  three  times.  To 
cut  tubers  into  ten  pieces,  cut  length- 
wise once,  then  crosswise  once,  tak- 


ing off  two  pieces  at  one  end,  then 
the  balance  lengthwise  once  more  and 
crosswise  once  See  the  middle  tuber 
in  the  lower  row.  To  cut  into  twelve 
pieces,  cut  lengthwise  twice  and  cross- 
wise twice.  See  right  hand  tuber  in 
lower  row.  For  fourteen  pieces  cut 
lengthwise  once,  then  crosswise  once, 
taking  off  two  pieces  at  one  end,  then 
lengthwise  once  and  crosswise  twice. 

An  odd  number  of  pieces  can  be  cut 
by  the  above  method  by  first  cutting 
off  a  piece  of  the  desired  size  at  the 
stem  end  and  then  cutting  into  an 
even  number  of  pieces  as  above  di- 
rected. 


The  residents  of  Cloverdale  as  well 
as  the  officers  of  the  Cloverdale  Cit- 
rus Fair  Association,  feel  that  provi- 
dence has  seen  fit  to  temper  the  cli- 
mate of  Northern  Sonoma  so  that 
the  cold  wave  has  injured  less  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  orange  crop. 

Extensive  preparations  are  now  be- 
ing made  for  the  21st  annual  citrus 
fair  at  Cloverdale  and  it  is  promised 
that  it  will  be  the  best  ever  given. 
The  exhibition  will  be  given  February 
19  to  23,  inclusive. 
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HORSEPOWER 


The"CLB. 


S  other  Size*— 25  to  90  H.  P. 

Here's  a  tractor  of  proved  merit.  Bum* 
cheap  fuel,  has  long  life,  small  up  keep 
cost.  All  steel,  very  strong,  easy  to 
operate.  2  and  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse. 

WR ITP  Today  for  Illustrated 
"  1X1  1        Literature.  Addreai 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  C,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co.  ia 
operating  the  largest  Bessmer  Steel  Plant  on 
the  Coast.    Outside  work  solicited. 


A  COLLEGE  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGINtEKiNG 

Complete  courses  in  ELEC- 
TRICAL, Mi  nine.  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineering,  also 
Direct  Current  Machinery, 
Alternating  Current  Machinery 
Winding  Motors,  etc.  High 
and  Grammar  School  students 
admitted.  Catalog  free.  Ad- 
dress Polytechnic  College  of 
Engineering.  28  Engineering 
Bldg..  13th  and  Madison  Sts..  Oakland.  Cal. 


BIG  Money inlhp 

OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar farm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.  Bores  a  well  100  It. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
it  iatcamoperatesitandeasily  moves 

eir™,l,"V,f  Bor"  •'"•thin. 
"<_ertbardre.rk.and  It  drill,  tbst. 
tower  or  siskin*,  rotate.  It.  own 
□  rill.  Easy  term.;  write  for 
catalog. 

,  Lisle  Mf*.  Co. 
DM  527,   Clarinda.  lows. 


MOTION  PICTURES 

Your  ideas  are  different  from  other 
people's — no  two  persons  think  alike. 
Put  your  thoughts  into  words  and  sell 
them.  Make  J25  to  $50  weekly  in 
your  spare  time.  Great  demand  for 
ideas.  No  literary  experience  neces- 
sary. I  teach  you.  Address  MAN- 
AGER, Dept.  L,  300  First  Nat'l  Bank 
Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 


You'll  never  know  the  1 
best  light  until  you  use 
"SUN  "  LIGHT.  No  bother, 
odor,  grease.  Beautiful 
fixtures.  108  styles.  Makes 
and  burns  Its  own  gas. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

In  ?8  CDCC  to  agents  sell- 
Lamp  rrtLL  Ing6  1amps. 

Get  catalog  and  liberal 
terms. 

Hollow  wire  system  also. 

SUN  LIGHT  CO. 
I JJ6  Market  St..  Canton.  O 


Champion  Steer  Not  Corn  Fed 


Glencarnock  Victor,  champion  Angus  steer. 

AMONG  THE  VALUABLE  LESSONS  learned  at  the  Thirteenth  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago  recently,  were  several  which 
should  be  given  consideration  by  California  stock  raisers. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  state  to  breed  and  feed  its  own  meat, 
but  the  statement  is  so  often  made  that  California  is  not  a  corn  growing 
state  and  can't  compete  with  the  corn  belt  in  producing  beef  or  pork.  But 
this  years'  awards  proved  this  to  be  a  fallacy  for  the  grand  champion  steer. 
Glencarnock  Victor,  a  grade  Angus  two-year-old  from  Canada,  had  never 
eaten  a  grain  of  corn  in  his  whole  life.  He  had  been  raised  and  fattened  on 
barley,  pasture,  oats  and  roots,  all  of  which  we  can  and  do  grow  to  perfection 
in  California.  Everybody  acknowledged  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  improtant 
lessons  of  the  exhibition,  for  this  steer  on  practically  the  same  ration,  had 
won  for  his  owner,  J.  D.  McGregor  of  Brandon,  Manitoba,  a  first  prize  as 
senior  calf,  and  kept  right  on  growing  and  winning  from  that  time  until  his 
final  triumph. 


Round  of  Grand  Champion  "Glencarnock  Victor." 

This  champion  dressed  out  70.7  per  cent,  which  is  the  record,  and  was  con- 
ceded by  an  English  Judge,  and  by  beef  experts  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
an  ideal  butcher's  bullock. 


EVERY  LARGE,  well-managed  factory  has  a  great  lesson  for  every 
farmer.  Competition  has  forced  them  to  the  point  where  they  must  get 
the  utmost  out  of  every  unit  of  material,  every  movement  of  the  employes 
and  each  minute  of  time.  Production  costs  must  be  kept  at  the  very  lowest 
point  possible.  Efficiency  is  the  word  that  is  always  in  the  mind  of  every 
one. 

Were  system  followed  on  many  farms,  fewer  crops  would  be  termed  un- 
profitable and  hundreds  of  farmers  would  see  that  overhead  expenses,  which 
to  a  large  extent  may  be  chatrged  to  mismanagement,  are  eating  up  their  in- 
comes. Too  many  of  us  work  with  our  eyes  closed.  Too  many  of  us  are  at- 
temptng  to  produce  more  than  the  capacty  of  our  plants  will  permit.  Lack 
of  foresight  in  repairing  the  ensilage  cutter  holds  up  the  entire  force.  Can 
you  tell  the  exact  spot  where  the  claw  hammer  is  now  resting?  Better 
marketing  methods  may  bring  higher  prices;  but  improved  and  efficent  meth- 
ods will  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  insure  a  profit  under  existing  condi- 
tions and  make  profits  doubly  certain  when  that  day  comes  when  the  con- 
sumer will  pay  less  and  the  farmer  receive  more. 


Be  Fr>ee  To  J^^yftt 

You  have  heard  about  the  ARNOTT 
Cultivator,  but  possibly  you  never  saw  one 
work.  Why  don't  you  try  it  in  your  own 
orchard?  Free  trial  costs  you  nothing.  More 
ARNOTTS  sold  than 
any  three  other  styles 
combined.  Made  with 
fore  truck  as  shown 
or  with  pole.  Curved 
rear  standards  allow 
good  trash  clearance. 
Made  in  Los  Angeles  as  result  of  eleven  years 
experience  with  California  orcharda.  Culti- 
vates deeper.  Pulls  lighter.  High  grade  steel 
construction.  Write  today  for  free  trial  offer. 
Cultivators  shipped  everywhere.  None  returned. 

iRNflTT  ft  Rfl  EST  "MIS  S.  Uj  Angeles  St. 
AnnU  I  I   &  uU.  ,„,      L0S  ANGELES.  CAL. 


0. 1.  C.  SWINE 


"THE    BIG    WHITE  HOG" 
FAST   GROWING,  EARLY 
MATURING. 
A  few  pigs  left  from  fall  litters, 
that  I  will  make  a  low  price  on. 
Bred    gilts    due    to    farrow  next 
month.    Write    me    your  wants. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Calif. 


Irrigate  Your  fJ^^T^ 
Orchard 


bother  of  pumping 
Use  an  automatic 
Rife  Ram. 

Costs  little  to  install — nothing  to 
operate.  Raises  water  30  ft.  for  every 
foot  of  fall.  Land  lying  above  canal  or 
stream  supplied  with  water.  Pumps 
automatically  day  and  night,  winter 
and  summer.    Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  Is  a  stream, 
pond  or  spring  with- 
in a  mile,  write  for 
plans,  book  and  trial 
offer,  FREE. 

RIFE    ENGINE  CO. 
2458  Trinity  Bldg. 
New  York. 


L 


Strawberry  Plants 

^kVe  Can  Supply  Your  ^rVant•  for 
Malinda,  Magoon,  Oregon  Im- 
proved Brandywine  and  other 
Standard  Commercial  Varietict.... 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO. 


257  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


Z  E  N  O 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  beet 
Insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Alao  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

291  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United   States   and   Foreign   Proearsi  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC   COAST   PATENT   AQEMOT,  WO. 
STOCKTON.  CAL. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


A  Woman's  Home  Industry 


From  tree  to  finshed  product  the  Olives  are  given  careful  attention 


WHEN  MRS.  FRFi>.\  Ell  MANN 
of  Quincy,  111.  was  left  a  widow  in 
1892,  her  first  idea  was  to  se'l  out  and 
move  to  California  to  he  near  her 
inairied  son  and  da.ithlor.  This  done 
:-he  invested  most  of  her  capital  in  an 
enterprise  centering-  on  1800  acres  of 
land  of  which  her  son  was  part 
owner.  The  panic  of  18!'.!  caused  loss 
and  failure  in  this  enterprise.  Tins 
loss  and  the  assumnig  of  debts,  which 
might  have  been  avoided  by  means, 
which  did  not  meet  the  approval  of 
Mrs.  Ehmann's  sterling  honesty, 
made  the  first  year  one  of  discour- 
agement. The  son  in  lieu  of  money 
thus  lost,  deeded  to  his  mother 
twenty  acres  of  five  year  old  olives 
near  Marysville.  The  first  year  there 
was  no  crop,  second  year  a  fair  crop, 
which  rotted  on  the  ground.  The 
third  year  the  prospect  of  a  full  crop 
caused  the  son  to  urge  Mrs.  Ehmann, 
(who  at  that  time  had  never  even 
seen  ai  ripe  olive  fresh  from  the  tree), 
to  make  plans  for  pickling  the  crop. 
This  was  a  new  work  and  Mrs.  Eh- 
mann consulted  Prof.  Hilgard  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  California,  who  gave 
her  a  recipe  for  pickling  and  process- 
ing ripe  olives.  A  small  beginning 
consisting  of  a  wine  cask  sawed  in 
half  was  set  up  on  the  back  porch  of 
the  daughter's  home  in  Oakland. 
Olives  were  sent  over  from  Marys- 
ville, and  daughter  and  son-in-law 
watched  the  beginning  of  the  work 
which  was  looked  upon  as  a  whim  of 
Mother's.  Large  quantities  of  water 
were  needed  for  the  various  stages  of 
processing,  this  Mrs.  Ehmann  carried 
from  Kitchen  or  garden  faucet,  and 
no  detail  of  the  work  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  leaching  and  pickling, 
but  was  given  most  careful  attention 
Those  olives  were  watched  and  tended 
from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
late  at  night  with  a  devotion  that  only 
the  careful  ho.usewife  could  give  and 
if  "genius  consists  of  an  immense 
capacity  for  taking  pains"  then  Mrs. 
Ehmann  may  justly  be  called  the 
genius  of  the  California  ripe  olive 
industry.  The  process  completed 
there  was  another  heart  breaking 
discouragement.  Those  olives,  like 
most  other  "pickled  ripes"  were  green 
brown,  purple  mottled  and  not  at  all 
the  dreamed  of  even  browns,  which 
they  should  have  been  in  return  for 


so  much  devotion.  So  bitterly  did 
Mrs.  Ehmann  feel  this  that  she  sent 
samples  to  Prof.  Hilgard,  rather  than 
take  them  herself.  Here  came  the 
first  real  encouragement  and  appre- 
ciation, which  have  followed  the  work 
right  through  up  to  today.  Prof 
Hilgard  was  liberal  in  his  praise  of 
appearance  and  flavor,  prounounced 
them  the  best  he  had  yet  seen.  This 
encouragement  induced  Mrs.  Ehmann 
to  take  other  samples  to  an  Oakland 
grocer,  who  also  pronounced  in  their 
favor,  and  backed  this  up  by  contract 
ing  for  the  entire  output,  some  250 
gallons.  This  paid  expenses  and  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  was  sent  over 
from  Marysville  to  be  pickled.  All 
winter  this  plucky,  determined  house- 
wife studied,  experimented,  worked 
and  planned  to  handle  those  olives 
so  as  to  preserve  color,  delicacy  of 
flavor,  insure  perfect  keeping  qual- 
ities and  retain  a  high  percentage  of 
oil.  A  process  which  heretofore  had 
not  been  successfully  accomplished 
in  Californiai 

Then  came  the  trip  back  east  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other 
large  cities.  The  samples  were  pre- 
pared with  loving  care  by  their 
maker.  In  New  York  discouragement 
met  her  efforts  to  effect  sales.  Many 
dealers  had  lost  money  on  this  Cali- 
fornia product.  A  bad  name  had  been 
given  Californiai  ripe  olives  by  hand- 
lers who  had  lost  heavily  on  purchases 
of  poorly  prepared  shipments.  Many 
objections  were  made  to  ripe  olives 
and  her  wares,  so  only  a  few  orders 
were  secured  in  New  York.  The 
Hotel  Bellevue  in  Philadelphia  gave 
the  first  big  encouraging  business- 
like order  and  this  helped  to  get 
others,  until  orders  followed  orders 
and  Mrs.  Ehmann  came  back  to 
Californiai  with  many  big  contracts. 

Now,  to  get  the  olives.  The  twenty 
acres  couldn't  furnish  them,  that  was 
certain.  Here  wais  another  big  prob- 
lem for  the  "Home  Woman"  whose 
life  training  up  to  the  time  of  beginn- 
ing this  enterprise,  had  been  one  of 
sheltered  domesticity.  The  daughter 
of  a  minister  and  wife  of  a  Physician, 
her  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
problems  of  the  home.  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  habit  of  careful, 
conscientious  attention  to  the  details 
of  her  home  work  had  formed  a  basis 
for  a  successful  business  career  that 


Strength  and  Economy 


Gas 

Traction 


This  is  the  strongest,  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  traction 
engine  on  the  market.  It  uses 
gasoline  or  distillate,  will  turn  in 
its  own  length  and  has  sufficient 
power  for  all  purposes.  Will 
operate  on  ANY  kind  of  ground 
and  has  a  power  steering  device. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Send  for  litera- 
ture to  Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 

TO  FULLY  UNDERSTAND 
JUST  WHAT  THIS  WONDER- 
FUL TRACTOR  CAN  DO 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE  TO 


Pierson,  Head  &  Co. 


37  California  Street 
San  Francisco. 

We  are  expert  installers  of  high- 
grade  pumping  machinery  driven 
by  electric  motors  or  gas  engines. 
All  the  machinery  we  handle  is 
of  true  and  tried  merit. 

All  Installations  Fully 
Guaranteed 

ESTIMATES  AND  CATALOGUES 
SENT   FREE   UPON  REQUEST 


PICRSON,  HEAD  &  COMPANY 
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At  Your  SERVICE— Day  or  Night 


—A- 


SAMSON  6  to  8  Horse  Pull  TRACTOR 

Manufactured  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

FOR  USE  IN  ORCHARD,  VINEYAFD,  AND  FOR  SMALL  FARMS 

Equiped  with  one  of  the  famous  SAMSON,  THREE  CYLINDER, 
HEAVY  DUTY.  MARINE  TYPE,  Distillate  Engines,  of  18  Brake 
Horse  Power. 


Draw    Bar    Pull    equals    6   to  8 
Horses  (with  a  a  surplus) 
for 

Plowing,  Cultivating  or  Road  Work 


Engine  Pulley  delivers  18  Horse 

Power  for  Pumping, 
Cutting  Feed  or  other  Power  Work 


Your  team  must  rest  frequently  when  plowing,  but  a  SAMSON  will 
work  every  minute  of  the  day  and  when  necessary,  during  a  rush  sea- 
son, can  be  korked  day  and  night.  Your  team  must  feed  every  day 
whether  working  or  not.  A  Samson  requires  fuel  when  in  use.  You 
can  save  time  and  money  and  increase  your  profits  by  using  a  Samson 
6  to  8  Horse  Pull  Tractor.  The  price  is  reasonable.  Write  for  partic- 
ulars and  circular,  303, — O. 

SAMSON  IRON  WORKS,  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


When  You  Go  Murdering 


the  vermin  that's  eating  the  life  out  of 
your  trees  see  that  you  use  a  spray  which 
will  kill  the  egg  as  well  as  the  insect. 
If  you  do  you'll  have  clean  fruit.  Use 

Universal  Orchard  Sprays 


They  are  quick  and  sure.  They  penetrate 
the  bud  clusters  and  kill  the  eggs.  We  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  in 
experimenting  with  all  kinds  of  sprays  and  in 
the  Universal  brand  we  have  a  sure  cure  for 
sick  and  ailing  trees. 

Our  book  on  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.    Write  for  it 


Insecticide  Dept. 

Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co. 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


PAUL  R.  JONES 

Entomologist 

350  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


won  out,  when  heretofore,  business 
training,  scientific  knowledge  and 
chemical  formula  had  failed.  Mrs. 
Khmann  now  feeling  her  enterprise 
contracted  for  the  crop  of  an  olive 
orchard  near  Oroville,  leased  the 
plant,  hired  Chinamen  and  other  help, 
filled  her  contracts  and  still  received 
orders,  more  than  she  could  fill.  She 
hn:l  created  a  new  demand  and  could 
not  fill  all  the  orders  that  came  in. 

This  in  view  of  the  conditions  of 
the  ripe  olive  industry  in  California, 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  her  first 
enterprise  was  remarkable.  Olive 
growers  had  become  discouraged,  ma- 
ny had  dug  up  their  trees  and  planted 
other  crops.  Some  years  the  crop 
had  been  given  away  for  the  picking, 
other  years  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
trees  or  ground.  Now  came  an 
awakening  in  face  of  this  increased 
demand  for  ripe  olives  and  oil.  It 
wa;s  realized  that  with  proper  hand- 
ling the  California  product  could  not 
be  surpassed.  Acreage  must  be  in- 
creeised  to  supply  the  ever  growing 
demand  and  factories  built  for  prop- 
erly handling  the  product.  Now  un- 
der improved  conditions,  olive  grow- 
ing is  one  of  the  big  paying  industries 
of  the  state. 

Mrs.  Ehmann  has  seen  her  work 
grow  from  a  small  cask  on  tiie  porch 
of  an  Oakland  home  to  a  hundred 
thousand  dollar  factory,  built  from 
her  plans,  and  every  detail  of  this 
work  still  under  her  general  and  care- 
ful supervision. 

Mrs.  Ehmann  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  olive  industry,  as  well  she  may  be. 
and  believes  it  offers  the  best  induce- 
ments of  any  Horticultural  industry 
in  the  state,  she  is  well  informed  on 
all  topics  pertaining  to  the  industry 
and  says  the  trees  require  from  five 
to  seven  years  to  come  into  bearing, 
during  which  time  small  fruitls  or 
vegetables  may  be  grown  between  the 
rows,  the  soil  and  climate  which 
produce  one  being  in  every  way  suited 
to  the  other.  The  Mission  olive  is  her 
choice,  and  she  is  processing  olives 
from  trees  planted  by  the  Mission 
Fathers  more  than  a  century  ago,  as 
well  as  from  trees  planted  by  her 
own  family,  showing  conclusively 
that  the  trees  once  started  are  per- 
manent bearers. 

Mrs  Ehmann's  success  might  be 
called  exceptional,  and  is  on  on  a 
larger  scale  than  most  women's  en- 
terprises, but  there  are  many  other 
women  who  have  made  a  success  of 
home  cookery  and  home  canning. 

The  Government  is  issuing  Farm- 
er's Bulletin  No.  521  on  "Canning 
Tomatoes  at  Home  and  in  Cluh 
Work".  There  is  a  big  field  for 
country  girls  and  women  to  establish 
their  own  brand,  noted  for  some  in- 
dividual excellency. 

Two  years  ago,  Katie  Gunter,  who 
lived  on  a  big  farm  near  Samaria. 
South  Carolina  was  asked  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agent  if  she  didn't  think  it 
would  be  fun  to  plant  a  tomato  patch, 
and  earn  some  money  of  her  own. 
The  young  girl  snatched  eagerly  at 
the  suggestion.  The  possibility  of  a 
bank  account  in  her  own  name 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  But 
how,  she  inquired  of  the  Government 
agent,  could  a  girl  make  money  on  a 
tomato  patch?  When  the  agent  ex- 
plained his  plan  to  her,  Miss  Gunter 
joined  the  Girls"  Canning  and  Poult- 
ry Club,  organized  in  her  state  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
agreed  to  cultivate  ne-tenth  of  an 
acre  in  tomatoes.  She  fertilized, 
planted,  staked,  and  pruned  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department's 
agent,  who  made  frequent  visits  to 
the    homes    of    the    club  members. 


When  a  drought  came  on,  and  it 
seemed  inevitable  that  plants  must 
die,  the  girl  trudged  back  and  forth 
daily  between  spring  and  tomato 
patch  in  order  to  water  her  thirsty 
crop. 

The  public  canning  demonstration 
at  which  the  Government  agent  was 
to  teach  the  girls  how  to  can  their 
tomatoes  for  sale  or  home  use,  took 
place  at  Aiken  City,  twenty  miles 
from  Katie  Gunter'^  home.  So,  three 
or  four  times  during  canning  week, 
she  rose  ait  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, filled  her  father's  light  spring 
wagon  with  tomatoes,  and  drove  to 
Aiken  City.  From  her  one-tenth 
acre  of  ground,  Miss  Gunter  canned 
512  quarts  of  tomatoes,  which  she 
later  sold  at  $1.25  per  dozen  quarts. 
For  this  remarkable  record,  the  Leg- 
islature of  South  Carolina  presented 
her  with  a  four  years'  scholarship  at 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  Winthrop  College,  where  she 
is  now  pursuing  her  studies. 


Yield  and  Cost. 

The  big  yield  cow  will  save  the 
American  milk  producer  if  he  will 
adopt  and  employ  her.  Professor 
Oscar  Erf  says:  A  cow  eats  a  certain 
amount  of  the  proper  food  and  pro- 
duces a  certain  amount  of  milk. 
Some  cows  are  capable  of  producing 
more  milk  from  a  given  quantity  of 
feed  than  others,  and  milk  of  nearly 
the  same  degree  of  richness. 

A  cow  consuming  the  same  amount 
of  feed  that  the  average  dairy  cow 
consumes  and  producing  350  gallons 
of  milk  per  year  produces  it  at  a  cost 
of  23  cents  per  gallon;  a  cow  pro- 
ducing 470  gallons  of  milk  per  year 
produces  it  at  a  cost  of  20.5  cents  per 
gallon;  a  cow  producing  710  gallons 
per  year  produces  it  at  a  cost  of  14.5 
cents  per  gallon;  a  cow  producing 
830  gallons  per  year  produces  it  at 
cost  of  12  cents  per  gallon,  and  a 
cow  that  gives  950  galons  oi  milk 
in  one  year  produces  it  for  9.5  cents 
per  gallon. 

So  we  might  go  on  until  we  reach 
the  production  of  Colantha  4th's  Jo- 
hanna, who  in  one  year  produced  3,- 
190  gallons  of  milk.  If  fed  with  the 
same  ration  as  the  average  cow,  she 
would  have  produced  this  prodigious 
amount  for  2.7  cents  per  gallon,  or 
.00675  cents  per  quart,  or  27  cents  per 
40-quart  can,  or  31.75  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

These  figures  should  convince  all 
producers  of  milk  that  thev  arc  by  no 
means  at  the  end  of  their  hope.  The 
bigyield  cows  can  make,  even  today, 
milk  at  so  low  a  cost  that  it  may  be 
sold  profitably  at  the  current  low 
prices.  Our  producers  can  breed 
their  herds  up  to  larger  average  yields 
of  milk.  A  practically  indefinite  in- 
crease in  production  is  thus  render- 
ed possible,  and  the  producers  who 
breed  for  heavy  milk  yield  will  be 
the  first  to  reap  the  great  reward. 


Start  the  good  roads  agitation  in 
your  locality,  if  you  haven't  them  al- 
ready. Then  get  a  gentle  horse  that 
your  wife  can  drive  and  see  that  it 
i>  at  her  disposal  at  least  once  a 
wee*.  This  will  add  to  your  wife's 
happiness  and  be  cheaper  than  paying 
doctor  bills. 


Don't  turn  horses  to  a  straw  stack 
and  expect  them  to  get  a  living,  keep 
in  condition,  amd  with  certainty  es- 
cape impaction  of  the  bowels. 

Don't  leave  the  shoes  on  a  horse 
longer  than  five  or  six  weeks  with- 
out reseting. 
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Get  Busy  With  The  Sprayer 


GET  BUSY  WITH  YOUR  spray- 
ing machine.  No  fruit  tree  is 
without  its  pest  and  the  orchardist 
must  keep  up  a  continual  warfare. 
Good  fruit  demands  good  spraying. 

Know  what  you  must  spray  for, 
then  do  the  work  right.  Don't  ex- 
pect any  one  spray  material  to  be  a 
universal  remedy  .  A  fungous  dis- 
ease may  not  be  controlled  by  spray- 
ing with  an  insecticide. 

Spray,  don't  squirt.  A  tree  that  is 
well  sprayed  is  worth  a  dozen  that 
are  sprinkled.  Remember  that  much 
of  the  effectiveness  of  spraying  is 
lost  through  improper  application. 
When  making  the  fiflst  application  of 
poison  for  the  codlingpmoth,  use  a 
coarse  nozzle  and  high  pressure  and 
fill  every  calyx. 

Get  after  San  Jose  or  other  orchard 
scales  with  lime-sulphur  or  soluble 
oil  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 
The  time  to  make  the  second  applica- 
tion for  the  codling-moth  is  when  the 
eggs  are  found  on  the  foliage  and 
young  fruit.  Get  your  spraying 
equipment  in  good  order  several  days 
before  you  must  begin  spraying. 

Be  sure  that  the  engine  and  pump 
are  working  perfectly.  Valves  may 
need  rapacking,  and  this  takes  time, 
hence  the  importance  of  giving  the 
machine  a  thorough  trial  before  time 
to  spray.  Adopt  a  certain  kind  of 
nozzle  for  each  application,  and  then 
stick  to  that  one  kind. 

If  several  spraying  machines  are  to 
be  used,  it  is  a  convenience  in  mak- 
ing repairs  to  have  all  the  machines 
of  the  same  make.  Broken  parts  are 
then  interchangeable.  Test  the  spray 
hose  several  days  before  needed  for 
spraying.  Try  it  with  the  highest 
pressure  you  will  use.  If  it  bursts 
easily  or  leaks,  make  the  needed  re- 
pairs in  it,  or  get  a  new  hose.  It  will 
save  delays  at  a  critical  time. 

When  spraying,  if  showers  come 
and  wash  off  the  poison,  spray  those 
trees  a  second  time.  Spray  your  trees 
whether  they  have  a  crop  or  not. 
Spraying  in  off  years  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  in  years  of  heavy  crops. 
Healthy  foliage  held  late  in  the  sea 
son  enables  the  trees  to  build  strong- 
er buds  for  the  next  crop. 

The  fungicidal  value  of  lime-sul- 
phur is  increased  by  the  addition  of 

Fairbanks-Morse 
Spraying  Outfit 

KILLS  INSECTS  SAVES  TREES 


YOU  must  spray  to  secure'perfect 
fruit.  Use  a  Fairbanks-Morse 
high  pressure  sprayer  and  do 
the  work  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
The  above  1  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 
Outfit  will  supply  three  #-inch  Ver- 
moral  spray  nozzles  at  200  lbs.  pres- 
sure which  is  the  pressure  required  for 
effective  spraying  for  scale  diseases. 
The  "Deluge"  pump  gives  steady  pressure. 
Entire  outfit  compact,  strong  and  easily 
moved  about  the  orchard.  Will  give  splen- 
did service  for  years. 

Complete  description  of  this  and  larger  out- 
fits given  in  our  Catalog,  No.  SF  652 
Catalog  also  tells  just  when  spraying  should 
be  done.   Write  for  a  copy  today. 

Fairbanks,  Morse &Co. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


arsenate  of  lead.  If  a  cold  wet  spell 
comes  when  apples  are  in  bloom, 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  pre- 
vent scab.  This  fungous  is  always 
most  destructive  in  a  cool,  wet  spring. 
Arsenate  of  lead  which  is  held  over 
from  the  year  before  will  be  good  if 
it  has  not  dried  out  and  become  a 
hard  lump. 

A  good  agitator  on  the  spray-pump 
is  as  important  as  a  good  pump.  It 
prevents  settling  of  the  poison  and 
insures  the  first  of  the  spraying  to  be 
as  strong  as  the  last.  Strain  all  spray 
materials  through  a  good,  fine  strain- 
er. It  avoids  clogged  nozzles  and 
wasted  time.  Be  sure  that  all  your 
hose  couplings  are  of  the  same  size, 
so  that  any  two  lengths  may  be  cou- 
pled together. 

For  orchard  spraying  a  three- 
eighths  or  half-inch  hose  is  best,  and 
in  lengths  of  fifty  feet.  Do  not  ex- 
pect satisfaction  from  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture that  has  stood  for  as  much  as  24 
hours  It  deteriorates  quickly.  When 
done  spraying  each  day,  run  some 
clean  water  through  the  pump,  to 
wash  out  the  spray  mixture  and  avoid 
corrosion  of  the  working  parts. 


Peach  Tree  Borers 


In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Cali- 
fornia station  E.  L.  Morris  calls  at- 
tention to  the  use  of  hard  asphaltum, 
grades  "C"  and  "D,"  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  peach-tree  borer.  This 
material  was  aplied  eairly  in  the  spring 
to  badly  infested  trees  from  which 
the  borers  had  been  dug. 

It  was  found  that  a  thick  heavy 
coating  prevented  both  the  issuance 
and  the  entrance  of  about  95  per 
cent  to  98  per  cent  of  the  insects,  the 
degree  of  efficiency  depending  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  the  application 
Asphaltum  does  not  penetrate,  crack, 
deteriorate  or  bind  the  tree,  since  it 
yields  to  the  slightest  presure.  Four 
years  of  experimenting  have  not 
shown  the  least  injury. 

The  material  is  applied  warm  with 
a  brush  from  five  inches  below  to 
five  inches  above  the  ground.  It  is 
easier  to  apply  two  or  more  coatings 
than  to  try  to  put  on  more  at  one 
time  than  will  adhere  firmly.  The 
first  coating  will  harden  very  quickly 
and  the  second  can  be  applied  with- 
out loss  of  time.  Two  coatings  are 
generally  sufficient  unless  the  bark 
is  very  rough.  But  in  any  case  a 
thick,  uniform  covering  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  best  results. 

Borers  are  seldom  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  an  orchard.  Small 
blocks  of  trees  here  and  there  may  be 
badly  infested  aind  the  most  of  the 
orchard  comparatively  free  from  the 
pest.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  treat  all  of  the  trees  with 
asphaltum,  but  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine them  carefully,  for  in  no  other 
way  can  the  true  conditions  be 
known. 

A  convenient  way  to  handle  the 
asphaltum  is  to  mount  an  iron  ket- 
tle on  the  running  gear  of  an  orchard 
truck  and  suspend  beneath  it  a  sheet- 
iron  apron  as  a  firebox.  Keep  hard 
asphaltum  in  the  kettle  all  the  time, 
so  that  the  melted  asphaltum  will  not 
get  too  hot  to  carry  in  small  con- 
tainers, and  apply  directly  to  the 
trees. 


No-Rim -Gut  Tires — 10%  Oversize 
The  Tale  They  Told 

Here  is  a  tale  told  by  Goodyear  tires  to  250,000 
users. 

Told  nearly  two  million  times. 

It  sold  last  year  918,687  Goodyear  tires.  It  has 
made  them  the  largest-selling  tires  in  the  world. 

And  these  same  tires  will  this  year  tell  it  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  users. 


This  Tale 


Rim-Cutting  is  simply  impossible 
with  a  No-Rim-Cut  tire. 

With  old-type  tires,  rim-cutting 
ruins  about  23  per  cent. 

No-Rlm-Cut  tires — our  patent  type 
— are  10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size. 
And  that,  on  the  average,  adds  25 
per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  together  save 
motor  car  owners  a  million  dollars 
monthly. 


The  Goodyear  Non-Skid  is  a  double- 
thick  tread,  made  of  very  tough  rub- 
ber. 

It  is  so  thick  that  the  blocks  are 
cut  very  deep.  So  tough  that  the 
blocks  are  immensely  enduring. 

They  grasp  the  road  surface  with 
a  bulldog  grip. 


And  these  projections  aren't  sepa- 
rate. They  meet  at  the  base  so  the 
strains  are  distrubuted  the  same  as 
with  smooth-tread  tires. 

So  this  is  by  far  the  most  efficient, 
the  longest-lived  non-skid. 

Listen  to  It 

Now  let  these  tires  tell  their  tale 
to  you — tell  it  by  mileage  figures — 
tell  it  by  lower  tire  bills. 

They  wil  Hell  it  in  a  way  which 
you  can't  dispute.  And  it  will,  In 
the  long  run,  save  you  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

The  evidence  is — A  quarter-million 
men  who  heard  this  tale  have  come 
to  Goodyear  tires. 


Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire 
Book — 14th  year  edition.  It  tells 
scores  of  facts  you  should  know. 


GoodJyear 

VJ  <1S   AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without 
Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY, 
AKRON,  OHIO. 

Branches  and  Agencies  In  103  Principal  Cities 
More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 


PC 


The  cost  of  feeding  an  animal  in- 
creases with  its  weight,  but  not  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  weight. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiih 
Ward  Spray  Pumps 

When  the  time  comes  to  spray,  you  MUST  do  it  then  or  never.  A  few  days  or  a  week's 
delay  may  mean  the  loss  of  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  dollars.  You  absolutely  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  on  a  spray  pump  that  may  get  out  of  order  just  at  the  critical  time. 
You  want  the  strongest,  surest,  most  reliable  pump  you  can  get  even  if  it  does  cost  a  few 
dollars  more  than  the  other  kind.  The  name  Ward  on  a  spray  pump  is  the  mark  of  abso- 
lute reliability  and  highest  efficiency.  Honestly  built  of  the  best  materials.  Capable  of 
high  pressure  to  give  a  fine  mist  spray.  All  working  parts  made  of  brass,  insuring  long 
lite  to  the  outfit.  Perfectly  constructed  to  handle  all  kinds  of  mixtures  and  work  right 
under  any  and  all  reasonable  conditions. 

TYPES  FOR  EVERY  NEED— Barrel  outfits,  double  action  hand  pumps  and  power 
outfits  of  various  capacities.  We  can  supply  pumps  only,  or  outfit  complete  ready 
for  use,  including  tank,  wagon  and  accessories.   In  the  Ward  line  you'll  find 
the  very  pump  that  best  meets  your  needs. 


Write  Today  for  this  Free  Catalog  and  Spraying  Guide 

The  buying  ot  a  spray  pump  If  too  Important  a  proposition  to  go  into  blindly.  Know  which  Is 
best  before  you  buy.  Drop  us  a  line  now  tor  our  free  book  which  gives  complete  InformaUoa 
about  Ward  Pumps  and  is  a  valuable  guide  to  profitable  spraying. 


WARD  PUMP  COMPANY 


401  So  Water  Street 


Rockford.  III. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


Power  for  Farm  Operation 


The  Car 
With  a  Pedigree 

There  is  the  same  pride  in  the  possession  of  a  "Jack 

Rabbit"  car  that  there  is  in  the  ownership  of  pure-bred  stock.  It's  the 
inost  famous  of  all  automobiles  —  the  car  with  the  choicest  pedigree. 

The  Apperson 

Jack  Rabbit  Car 

is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  first  American-made  automobile.  This 
first  car  was  built  by  the  Apperson  Brothers,  here  in  Kokomo,  in  1893. 

While  other  cars  were  yet  crude  and  unreliable,  the  Apperson 
Brothers  made  their  car  reliable  and  roadworthy.  Apperson-made 
cars  have  always  been 


Famous  for  Durability 

Some  of  these  cars  are  still  in 
use  after  a  service  of  17,  18  and 
19  years.  The  average  age  of  the 
17,000  cars  already  in  use  is  8 
years.  No  "Jack  Rabbit"  has 
ever  worn  out.  No  other  car  can 
approach  this  record. 


Lowest  Upkeep 

The  Apperson  is  the  lifetime 
car — 20  years  of  proof  back  of  it 
— 20  years  or  longer  of  service  in 
it.  It's  the  cheapest  car  to  main- 
tain, too  Easy  on  tires,  low  in 
fuel  cost.  Almost  no  expense 
for  mechanical  upkeep. 


The  "Jack  Rabbit"  Is  the  most  satisfying  car  to  own.  Powerful,  beautiful, 
comfortable— a  real  car  in  every  way.   Write  for  catalog  today.  NOW. 

Electric  Self -Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  Furnished  if  Desired 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co. 

3  33  Main  St,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


A  New  Invention 

That  Will  Save  Millions  to  Farmers 

How  much  would  it  save  if  every  farm  wagon  in  the 
United  States  could  do  one-third  to  one-half  more  work  ? 
How  much  would  yon  save  if  ycur  wagon  did  that  ? 

The  latest  improvement  in  farm  wagons— the  greatest  in  60  years — is 
t:.e  improved  and  perfected  Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing. 

Peter  Schuttler 

Roller  Bearing  Wagons 
Do  One-Third  More  Work  and  Do  it  Easier 

because  they  run  lighter— go  more  miles — and  require  less  power  to  pull 
the  load.    Schuttler  Roller  Bearings  save  time— money  —  horses — 
•ness — feed— repair  bills — axle  greasing— trouble,  and  wear  on  the 
.  -igon.    Official  tests  by  U.  S.  Government  Road  Experts  show 
umarkable  results.    The  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagon  soon 
paya  for  itself  by  economy  of  operation. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

that  describes  the  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Construction  and 
gives  record  of  official  tests  by  United  States  Government, 

Peter  Schuttler  Co. 
>501  W.  22nd  St.  Chicago 

The  World's  Greatest  Wagon  Factory 
Established  1843 


UNTIL  RECENT  YEARS  the 
failure  to  meet  the  power  needs 
on  the  farm  at  certain  busy  seasons 
of  the  year  has  placed  the  farmer  at  a 
disadvantage.  With  the  introduction 
of  mechanical  power  for  farm  work 
a  new  order  of  things  has  come  about. 
It  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmer  a  means  of  handling  success- 
fully the  farm  power  situation.  The 
grain  farms  of  the  serai-arid  sections 
offer  a  large  range  of  usefulness  for 
the  appication  of  mechanical  power. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  section  does  it 
so  completely  replace  the  hcrse. 

The  weather  conditions  in  many 
farming  section  are  such  that,  when 
work  is  needed,  it  must  be  rapid  and 
continuous.  The  one  great  problem 
in  dry  land  tillage  is  the  conservation 
of  soil  moisture.  The  necessity  of 
retaining,  all  possible  moisture  is  so 
great  that  not  only  the  best  tillage 
methods  must  be  practiced,  but  they 
must  be  performed  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Whenever  there  is 
danger  of  undue  loss  of  moisture 
from  the  soil,  all  possible  speed  must 
be  put  forth  to  produce  the  mulch 
necessary  to  prevent  the  surface  eva- 
poration. 

Such  conditions  call  for  an  excess- 
ive expenditure  of  power  for  a  short 
.-pace  of  time.  In  order  to  cope  with 
these  emergencies,  the  farmer  must 
have  a  large  supply  of  power  avail- 
able at  times.  It  must  always  be  .in 
readiness  to  be  put  to  use  on  short 
notice.  A  large  power  capacity  is  re- 
quired. 

If  horses  are  to  supply  the  power, 
a  large  number  of  extra  ones  must  be 
kept  on  hand  throughout  the  year, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  excess  power  required  at  certain 
busy  periods.  This  surplus  of  horse 
flesh  must,  at  all  times,  be  kept  in 
condition  for  work. 

One  very  important  advantage  of 
the  traction  engine  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  capacity.  This  one  advantage 
alone  is  sufficient  to  give  the  tractor 
first  place  as  a  form  of  farm  power 
Less  power  capacity  is  required 
where  a  tractor  is  used  to  replace 
horses.  This  is  true  because  the 
tractor  can  be  worked  double  the 
time  that  horses  can. 

During  the  rush  seasons,  when 
every  hotir  is  at  a  premium,  farmers 
very  frequently  provide  two  crews 
for  their  traction  outfit.  By  doing 
this  the  tractor  is  made  to  work  at 
least  20  hours  per  day  instead  of  10. 
In  this  way  the  tractor  doubles  the 
capacity  of  the  number  of  horses  that 
will  furnish  an  equivalent  amount  of 
power.  In  other  words,  a  15  horse 
power  tractor,  when  called  upon,  will 
do  the  work  of  30  good  average 
horses. 

Power  capacity  for  deep  plowing  is 
a  need  that  is  keenly  felt.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  few  doubt  the  advisability  of 
plowing  deep  as  a  means  of  realizing 
sure  crops  and  increased  yields.  No 
doubt  the  principal  reason  why  more 
farmers  are  not  following  this  prac- 
tice is  because  of  lack  of  power.  It  is 
possible,  but  not  always  practical,  to 
plow  deep  with  horses.  As  the  plows 
are  set  deeper,  more  horses  must  be 
added,  and  as  the  number  of  horses  in 
a  team  are  increased,  the  efficiency 
of  each  horse  is  greatly  decreased.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tractor  plows 
deep  or  shallow,  with  equal  efficiercy 

Besides  the  question  of  capacity, 
another  thing  to  consider  is  endur- 


points  of  the  horse  as  compared  - to 
mechanical  power.  The  horse  must 
be  stopped  for  feed  and  rest.  There 
is  a  limit  to  its  endurance.  Its  work 
day  is  limited  to  eight  or  10  hours. 

With  traction  power,  endurance  is 
an  unknown  quality.  The  farmer  need 
have  no  feeling  for  the  tractor  that 
is  hauling  his  implements  back  and 
forth  across  the  fields  through  the 
choking  dust  and  scorching  heat.  He 
needn't  stop  it  at  sundown  to  give  it 
rest.  It  can  be  operated  at  night  as 
well  as  during  the  day. 

Mechanical  power  furnishes  a 
menr.s  of  combining  operations.  This 
feature  will  appeal  to  every  farmer. 
In  plowing,  the  discs  and  smoothing 
harrows  may  be  hitched  hehind  the 
plows  and  the  work  done  at  one  oper- 
ation that  would  require  three  if 
horses  were  used.  In  this  way  the 
surface  mulch  is  formed  immediately 
after  the  furrow  is  turned.  It  not  on- 
ly saves  time  and  labor,  but  it  also 
means  saving  of  soil  mois'ure. 

Also  when  seeding  the  discs,  drills, 
sub-surfare  packers  and  smoothing 
harrows  mav  be  hitched  to  the  engine 
at  one  time.  Here  it  is  possible  to 
concentrate  four  operations  in  one. 
Farmers  very  frequently  perform 
their  plowing  and  seeding  at  one  op- 
eration. 

In  drawing  comparisons  between 
traction  power  and  horse  power  per- 
haps the  greatest  difference  between 
the  two  is  in  the  question  of  mainte- 
nance. Farmers  are  generally  coming 
to  realize  that  horse  power  is  a  migh- 
ty expensive  proposition..  A  high 
cost  of  maintenance  means  a  heavy 
burden  of  expense.  I  doubt  if  many 
ance.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest 
farmers  ever  stop  to  realize  what  it 
costs  to  keep  horses  during  the  idle 
months  of  the  year  when  they  are 
bringing  in  no  returns.  In  the  case 
of  a  tractor,  the  expense  stops  with 
the  wheels  When  not  working,  it 
requires  no  fuel  or  attention  aside 
from  repairs. 

The  farm  labor  problem  has  given 
the  farmer  cause  for  considerable 
anxiety  and  worry  during  the  last  de- 
cade or  more.  The  introduction  of 
mechanical  power  on  the  farms  has 
relieved  a  larger  part  of  this  strain. 
The  tractor  places  in  one  man's  hands 
the  control  of  more  power.  He  can 
handle  a  60-horse  power  tractor  as 
efficiently  as  he  -an  a  two- horse 
team 

Now,  only  one  man  is  needed  on 
our  farms,  where  from  thre-  to  live 
were  required  before.  It  is  also  true 
that  this  one  man's  work  is  more 
<ffective. 

The  tractor  as  a  source  of  farm1 
power  is  very  rapidly  gaining  favor. 
Farmers  of  the  dry-land  sections  are 
gradually  beginning  to  realize  that 
mechanical  power  is  essential  to  their 
success. 


There  is  hardly  any  class  of  liv* 
stock  farming  that  pays  as  well  as 
hog  raising.  The  first  requisite  for 
success  is  good  foundation  stock,  and 
then  good  business  principles  in  man- 
agement. Use  a  little  common 
"horse  sense"  in  your  business  as  well 
as  a  little  scientific  management. 


With  good  care,  good  stock  looks 
better,  does  better,  and  pays  better 
than  scrubs. 


No  animal  on  the  farm  should  suf- 
fer from  hunger,  thirst  or  cold. 
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World  Shortage  in  Live  Stock 


THERE  IS  A  WORLD  short- 
age of  live  stock,  especially  cattle. 
The  populations  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions are  growing  much  faster  that 
the  general  meat  food  supply.  South 
American  live  stock  interests  are  crip- 
pled by  three  successive  seasons  of 
drought  and  "foot  and  mouth"  dis- 
ease, and  the  supply  of  meat  animals 
in  the  United  States  has  actually 
declined  during  the  last  decade  while 
the  population  has  increased  over  21 
per  cent.  Crops  of  grain  and  forage 
are  bountiful  in  this  country,  and  the 
nation  is  prosperous,  at  peace  with 
the  world,  with  practically  everybody 
employed  and  both  able  and  willing 
to  live  well.  No  beter  opportunity 
for  highly  successful  and  profitable 
stock  raising  was  ever  offered  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  than 
that  now  presented  by  the  present 
very  moderate  prices  for  pure  bred 
animals  with  which  to  improve  found- 
ation stock,  and  prevailing  high 
prices  for  all  meat  animals  having 
proper  market  quality  and  finish, 
while  all  conditions  surrounding  the 
industry  point  to  these  higher  prices 
as  undobtedly  permanent. 


The  Compost  Heap. 

If  we  would  preserve  the  fertility 
of  our  soil  we  must  first  acquaint 
ourselves  with  our  land  and  see  what 
is  lacking  to  give  best  results  and. 
when  that  problem  has  been  solved, 
go  to  work  at  once  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

1  have  farmed  for  forty  years  and 
find  that  there  are  several  vital  points 
to  observe  to  bring  best  results  and 
to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
namely-  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  a  certain  kind  of  soil  is  adapted 
to,  to  yield  best  results.  Then  a 
thorough  preparation  is  necessary. 
Plow  deep  and  on  a  level;  be  sure 
your  land  is  thoroughly  mixed  and 
pulverized  by  harrowing  and  re-hair- 
rowing  before  planting.  A  nicely 
prepared  seed  bed  is  what  you  want, 
and  don't  plant  your  seed  until  this 
is  done.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  haste 
makes  waste.  Preparation  is  just  as 
essential  as  cultivation.  Now  don't 
spoil  the  whole  thing  by  planting  in- 
ferior seed.  Procure  the  best-tested 
seed  and  keep  improving  it;  plant 
when  the  soil  is  in  season;  cultivate 
regularly,  after  each  rain  if  possible, 
to  maintain  moisture. 

Now  I  will  give  you  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation: 

Diversification — Never  plant  the 
same  crop  two  years  in  sucession 
unless  the  land  is  especially  adapted 
to  that  crop.  Broadcast  or  drill 
every  available  spot  you  have  not  in 
cultivation  in  peas  and  crimson  clover 
or  some  other  legume.  Sow  oats, 
to  be  followed  with  peas.  Never 
let  a  winter  pass  without  having  a 
coyer  crop.  I  suggest  rye  or  crim- 
son clover,  to  be  turned  under  in  the 
spring,  on  all  lands  to  be  cultivated 
that  year. 

Now  comes  fertilizcration : . .  If  you 
will  use  commercial  fertilizer,  be  sure 
the  analysis  is  such  that  will  supply 
the  element  that  yours  is  deficient  in. 
While  I  do  not  denounce  guano  al- 
together, I  believe  in  horse  and  cow 
ano  and  clover  and  pea-ano  and  all 
home-made-anos.  Make  compost 
every  day  in  the  year;  save  all  drop- 
pings from  stock;  clean  out  stalls: 
clean  up  lot;  get  every  available  mat- 


ter you  can  and  make  your  valuable 
compost  heap  to  be  applied  on  your 
land  broadcast  or  in  drill,  as  you 
think  advisable. 

Make  your  farm  your  bank  and 
your  compost  heap  your  stock;  take 
all  the  shares  you  can  and  increase 
them  from  time  to  time.  Make  your 
farm  self-sustaining;  raite  all  you  con- 
sume on  your  farm;  make  a  good 
citizen,  for  man  stands  more  for 
what  hs  is  than  for  what  he  says  or 
does.— T.  T.  DAVIS. 


Getting  All  The  Milk. 

Careless  milkers  do  not  always  get 
all  the  milk.  It  is  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice to  leave  the  cow  incompletely 
milked,  as  it  not  only  robs  the  dairy- 
man of  the  richest  portion  of  the 
morning  or  evening  supply,  but  dam- 
ages the  cow.  If  the  milk  is  not  all 
take  so  that  the  udder  is  completely 
empty,  it  tends  to  lessen  her  daily 
supply  and  shorten  her  period  of  lac- 
tation. It  may  require  a  little  more 
time  and  patience  to  secure  the  last 
bit  of  milk  from  the  udder,  but  this 
is  as  important  as  getting  the  first 
part,  which  comes  easy.  The  cow 
that  is  only  partly  milked  will  soon  be 
giving  less  milk.  Clean  milking  does 
as  much  as  anything  to  develop  the 
cow  into  a  heavy  milker,  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  young  cow  or  heifer 
with  her  first  or  second  calf. 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  in  a  hurry 
to  get  off  to  school  and  are  required 
to  help  with  the  milking  should  be 
cautioned  about  this  fault,  as  it  occurs 
very  frequently  with  this  class  of 
milkers. 


Every  farmer  should  be  a  special- 
ist in  some  line  to  which  he 
can  devote  his  efforts  towards  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  This  will 
be  his  money  crop  and  his  hobby, 
his  vocation  and  avocation.  There 
is  no  lack  of  opportunity  in  the  di- 
rection to  satisfy  a  wide  variety  of 


To  Town  and  Back  for  a  Cent 


ALTHOUGH  the  Harlcy-Davidson  will  travel 
about  ten  miles  for  a  cent  that  is  one  of  its  smaller 
advantages. 

It  will  place  the  country  for  miles  around  at  your 
and  your  children's  command.  It  is  the  best  '  keep 
the  boy  on  the  farm"  factor  ever  produced.  It  never 
tires,  costs  nothing  when  idle,  and  is  always  ready  in 
case  of  emergency.    It  is  also  a  great  horse  saver. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the 


together  with  its  reliability,  economy  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  niotorcvele  made  with  the  Ful-Fkrteing  Seat  (a  device  that 
does  away  with  all  jar  and  vibration  due  to  rough  roads)  and  its 
other  exclusive  features  make  it  the  ideal  machine  for  country  use. 

Adopted,  for  carrying  United  States  Mail  by  3700  carriers. 
Adopted  for  use  in  nine  different  government  departments. 

Call  on  the  nearest  Harlev-Davidson  dealer  for  demonstration 
or  send  for  literature. 

HARLEY- DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

Producers  of  High  Grade  Motorcycles  for  eleven  years. 
665   A   STREET  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


tastes.  Rlooded  live  stock;  seeds; 
flowers;  mushroom's;  pure  bred  poul- 
try; dairying;  little  pig  sausages; 
fruit;  honey;  queen  bees;  canned 
goods — these  are  but  a  few  of  the 


possibilities  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  aspires  to  more  than  a  "living." 


Incompetent  milking  tends  to  check 
the  flow  and  shorten  the  milk  period. 


fK^m&a^s^m^^W^v  ;©k©z;©s.  «i  © .:  ©".i©  u  '■  ©"•  Hfr^M'-M7  '©' 

i  Only  Half  An  Hour  From  Town 

MODERN  farmers  have  ceased  to 
measure  distances  by  miles.  Minutes 
serve  instead.  "We  are  just  half  an 
hour  from  town,"  says  a  farmer  who  lives  eight 
miles  out  but  owns  an  International  Commercial 
Car.  "Loaded  or  unloaded,  the  time  is  about  the 
same.  I  went  to  town  last  spring,  starting  half  an 
hour  after  my  next  neighbor  went  by  my  gate  with 
his  team,  and  I  passed  him  just  where  the  main 
street  paving  begins.  His  wagon  was  empty.  I 
took  in  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  of  garden  truck. 
No  more  road  horses  for  me.  Why  we  visit  every 
friend  within  thirty  miles,  attend  demonstrations, 
hear  lectures,  see  entertainments,  have  a  better  time 
in  every  way  since  I  bought  an 

International  Commercial  Car 
The  Car  That  Has  Made  Its 
Way  by  the  Way  It's  Made 

Every  day  you  run  an  International  Commercial  Car 
you  will  find  it  more  useful  to  you.  You  make  the 
trips  you  used  to  neglect,  because  you  did  not  want  to 
take  the  horses  from  their  work.  It  can  be 
used  in  all  seasons  when  the  road  is  passable 
to  horses.  The  wheels  are  high  enough  to  give 
ample  road  clearance.  Solid  tires  give  good 
traction  and  eliminate  many  tire  troubles.  The 
engine  is  simple  and  powerful.  Fuel  and  oil 
cost  less  than  the  feed  for  a  horse,  while  the  car 
will  do  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  work. 


It  will  pay  you  in  many  ways  to  know  all  about  the 
International  _  Commercial  Car.  A  letter  brings  full 
particulars  with  many  interesting  facts  and  figures. 
Address  the  uearest  branch  house  or  the  Chicago 

office. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES  :  Denver,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland. 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


112  Harvester  Building 


Chicago  USA 
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The  greatest  cultivating  tools  are 

Planet  Jr 

They  do  the  work  of  3  to  6  men — quicker,  better,  cheaper. 
They  put  old-time  methods  "out  of  business"  wherever  used,  be- 
cause they  can't  compete  with  Planet  Jr  labor-,  time-,  and  money- 
savers.    Made  light,  yet  strong  and  durable  by  a  practical  farmer  I 
and  manufacturer  with  over  40  years'  experience.  Every  tool  guaran- 
teed. I  No.  8  I  planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  is  a  wonder  of  scientific 
work,  better  than  any  other  cultivator.  Plows  to  and  from  row.  hills,  furrows,  etc.  Can 
be  equipped  with  all  steel  wheel,  discs  and  plow  attachment,  nrwthisytar. 

I  No.  25 1  planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double 
Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  has  automatic  feed-stopping  device,, 
valuable  seeder  index  and  complete  set  of  cultivator  attachments.  Indestruc- 
tible steel  frame. 

PDPP  t    An  Instructive  64-page 
*  RIRjRj  *   illustrated  catalogue  ! 
It  describes  55  tools  for  ail  uses.    Write  postal  for  it  today. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Boxll06DPhlla,  Pa 

We  carry  stock  in  San  Francisco.    Agencies  . 
in  all  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities  y 


The  Rose  Garden  in  February 


Flying  Dutchman 
WHEEL 
WALKING 
GANG 
No.  3 


A  Strong,  Simple,  Well  Balanced  Plow 

built  especially  for  the  heavy  work  of  the  Western  States.    It  is  wonderfully  strong,  yet 

very  easy  to  handle. 

The  beams  are  heavy,  high  carbon  steel  and  are  unusually  high  in  the  throat,  giving 
sufficient  clearance  in  turning  under  high  stubble  left  by  the  Header. 

The  raising,  leveling  and  landing  levers  give  the  operator  perfect  control  of  the  plow 
at  all  times  and  enable  to  change  the  depth  or  width  of  furrow  when  the  plow  is  in  motion. 

The  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  WHEEL  WALKING  GANG  No.  3  will  plow  any  soil  and 
turn  a  clean,  level,  even  furrow. 

It  may  be  quickly  adapted  to  heavy  or  light  work  by  adding  or  removing  the  third 
bottom  attachment. 

All  parts  are  steel — not  an  ounce  of  cast  or  malleable  iron  used. 

Wheels  have  dust  proof  hubs  with  removable  boxings. 

The  moldboards,  shares  and  landsides  are  made  of  the  famous 

ACME  SOFT  CENTER  STEEL 

Guaranteed  against  breakage  in  the  field  and  can  be  retempered  any  number  of  times, 
by  anybody,  in  a  cook  stove,  or  any  place  where  fire  and  water  can  be  found.  This  means 
that  you  can  have  hard,  sharp,  keen  cutting  shares  during  the  entire  life  of  the  plow. 

The  Flying"  Dutchman  Wheel  Walking  Gang  has  no  equal  for 
durability,  simplicity,  light  draft  and  ease  of  handling. 
Sold  by  Flying  Dutchman  Dealers  everywhere. 

Write  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET  and  1913 
Flying  Dutchman  Almanac. 

Oregon  Moline  Plow  do. 

Dept.  76 

PORTLAND,  ORE.     SPOKANE,  WASH. 


FRUIT  WRAPPING  PAPER 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried, 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments—WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 


Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCI8CO,  CAL. 


FROM  THE  VERY  EARLEST 
RECORDS  of  horticulture,  the 
rose  has  held  undisputed  favor  as  the 
queen  of  the  garden,  in  poetry  and 
art  as  well  as  the  affections  of  high 
and  low  in  the  flower  world.  From 
its  early  home  in  Persia  or  China  to 
your  own  garden  in  California  or 
elsewhere  it  has  been  welcome. 

Many  of  us  go  back  in  memory  to 
the  old  fashioned  "Hundred  Leaf" 
rose  and  the  fragrant  Sweet  Brier  of 
grandmothers  garden,  and  maybe  if 
those  same  plants  were  traced  back 
by  their  own  family,  we  would  find 
them  in  the  gardens  of  our  English 
ancestors  of  centuries  ago  for  the 
Engilsh  have  been  noted  rose 
lovers  always.  One  rose  in  a 
San  Rafael  garden  traces  it  lineage 
to  a  garden  in  the  Blur-  Grass  region 
of  Kentucky,  where  it  was  planted 
many  years  ago,  after  having  been 
carried  on  horseback  by  its  owner 
from  the  home  in  "Old  Virginny" 
whence  they  set  out  on  that  perilous 
journey  over  the  "Wilderness  Trail" 
to  make  a  new  home  in  the  then 
"wild  west"  of  Kentucky.  From  that 
one  root,  brought  so  many  years  ago 
from  England,  there  are  now  plants 
growing  in  the  twenty  or  more  dif- 
ferent states  where  descendants  of  the 
Marshal  family  now,  live,  and  it  is 
a  common  belief  among  these  flower 
lovers  that  if  that  rose  grows  they 
can  make  a  home  and  if  not  they  can- 
not. 

December,  January,  February  and 
March  are  the  best  months  for  plant- 
ing, and  the  mails  are  full  of  cata- 
logues and  the  catalogues  full  of 
varieties  old  and  new,  with  advice 
practical  and  impractical  as  to  order- 
ing, pruning,  planting  and  cultivating. 
The  study  of  these  catalogues  is 
sometimes  valuable,  sometimes  amus- 
ing and  often  confusing.  Unless  we 
make  careful  deductions  for  climaic 
differences  between  the  place  of  pub- 
lication amd  our  own  door  yard,  we 
may  grow  regrets  instead  of  roses. 

The  advice  or  catalogue  of  a  local 
dealer,  who  has  had  the  benefit  of 
years  of  experience,  and  understands 
the  problems  which  you  will  have  to 
solve,  will  be  of  great  value.  There 
are  many  perfectly  reliable  growers 
of  nursery  stock  here  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  whose  catalogues  contain  lists 
of  every  rose  of  value  to  your  garden. 

In  planning  your  list  for  planting, 
do  not  try  to  get  all  the  new  or  freak 
roses,  take  those  that  are  time  tried 
and  known  to  suit  your  wants.  Plan 
a  color  scheme,  and  confine  your 
selections  to  it,  otherwise  you  may 
have  a  conglomeration  of  color  in- 
stead of  a  harmonious  grouping. 
Then  select  from  the  chosen  colors 
according  to  location  and  purpose. 
Get  good  strong  two-year-old  out 
door-grown  roots.  Plant  in  rich 
heavy  soil.  Fertilize  with  well  rooted 
manure.  Do  not  use  fresh  stable 
manure  near  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
as  this  often  causes  heating  and  ruins 
the  plants,  killing  the  young  and  ten- 
der rootlets.  Now  for  color  scheme. 
Beginning  with  the  rose  hedge,  if 
you  desire  a  beautiful  white  rose 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  single 
Cherokee.  This  rose  seems  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  coast  climate 
where  the  flowers  reach  their  greatest 
perfection  and  the  foliage  is  dense 
and  a  beautiful  dark  green.  If  color 
is  desired  Glorie  de  Rosemane,  single, 
dark    crimson    and    very  fragrant, 


blooming  the  entire  year  and  com- 
bining well  with  the  Cherokee  if  two 
colors  are  desired.  The  Gold  of 
Ophir  can  be  trained  into  a  good 
hedge,  its  blosoms  being  a  rich  cop- 
pery tint  which  harmonize  well  with 
almost  any  color  scheme. 

The  single  and  double  Lady  Bank- 
sias,  and  for  a  low  growing  compact 
hedge  the  Cecile  Bruner  of  the 
Polyantha  family  is  a  favorite.  For 
hedge  growth  the  Banksias  and 
Cherokees  are  time  proven  favorites. 

For  the  climbers  to  be  used  on 
pergola,  trellis  or  porch,  here  the 
color  scheme  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. Nature  is  said  never  to  make 
mistakes  in  harmonizing  colors,  but 
nature  never  planted  a  brilliant  glow- 
ing red  rose  like  the  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  against  the  background  of 
a  yellow  house.  If  the  house  be 
white,  almost  any  colors  in  blossom 
or  foliage  may  be  used,  but  if  of 
striking  color,  care  must  be  taken  or 
too  many  varieties  will  ruin  the  ge- 
neral appearance.  There  is  one  per- 
fectly upright  conscientious  flower 
lover  who  has  outraged  harmony  by 
his  fondness  for  color.  His  house, 
fence,  in  fact  all  paintable  surfaces 
are  an  aggressive  red.  His  favorite 
flowers,  the  Bouganvaila  and  helio- 
trope nestle  against  these  surfaces 
and  flaunt  their  violet  and  purple 
blcssonms  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  The  White 
La  Marque  is  a  safe,  sane  and  highly 
satisfactory  rose  for  any  color  back- 
ground, and  is  a  constant  bloomer. 
For  pergola  or  other  structure  where 
the  golden  coppery  color  will  work 
well  there  can  be  nothing  finer  that 
our  own  California  native  Banksia, 
the  Rose  of  San  Rofael,  or  Beauty  of 
Glazenwood.  as  it  is  commonly 
known.  This  rose  is  very  hardy,  a 
strong  rapid  climber  and  most  lux- 
uriantly beautiful  in  early  springtime, 
covering  entire  buildings  and  even 
large  trees  with  its  masses  of  foliage 
and  blossom.  In  Southern  California 
it  is  often  called  the  Gold  of  Ophir, 
but  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  this 
satisfactory  cousin. 

Near  the  coast  the  Rambler  reuses 
have  not  given  the  entire  satisfaction 
which  they  do  in  the  interior,  having 
a  tendency  to  blight  in  the  bud,  or 
mildew,  their  type  of  growth,  making 
efficient  spraying  difficult.  For  a 
pink  climber  the  Dorothy  Perkins  has 
been  found  very  satisfactory. 

Among  the  newer  climbing  roses  is 
the  climbing  Bridesmaid,  which 
comes  highly  recommended  and  fur- 
nishes excellent  cut-flowers.  The 
rose  combines  well  with  white  clema- 
tis or  honeysuckle,  (Heliana)  for  a 
close,  dense  covering. 

For  the  bedding  plants,  the  teas  are 
highly  commended;  fragrant  and 
hardy  in  almost  all  parts  of  Califor- 
nia. If  you  have  room  for  only  two 
dozen  roses,  it  is  advisable  to  select 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  varieties, 
thus  having  two  or  three  of  each  to 
draw  on  for  cut  flowers.  For  the 
white  buds,  or  full  blown  flowers,  the 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  will  afford 
splendid  large  buds  with  full  camellia 
like  flowers.  Other  satisfactory  roses 
are  White  Maman  Cochet  and  white 
La  France.  For  pink,  Maman  Cochet, 
La  France  and  Madam  Lambard  are 
excellent.  For  deeper  color  the 
American  Beauty.  For  red  or  crim- 
son, the  Papa  Gontier,  Jacqueminot, 
(Hybrid  Perpetual)    and    its  newer 
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cousin,  the  Princess  of  Teck  are  fa- 
vorites. In  the  yellow  and  cream 
varieties,  the  new  and  wonderful 
atraictive  Lyons,  the  Perle  des  Jardins, 
the  Isabella  Sprunt  and  Safrano  are 
favorites. 

In  considering  your  color  scheme 
study  your  location,  size  and  color  of 
house  and  grounds,  amount  of  sun 
and  shade,  and  be  guided  as  you 
would  in  selecting  a  dress  or  hat  for 
some  dainty  woman  to  wear.  Of 
course,  you  wouldn't  expect  dear  old 
Aunt  Jane  of  Quakerish  tastes  to 
appear  in  the  latest  hobble  skirt  and 
picture  hat,  designed  and  fitted  for 
Miss  Debutante.  So  don't  try  to  fit 
any  and  all  new  decorative  schemes  to 
colonial  or  nondescript  country 
house.  They  won't  fit  and  will  make 
things  uncomfortaible  for  others. 
Every  house  and  every  garden  should 
have  some  individuality,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  the  gardner 
is  to  make  the  surroundings  fulfil 
some  plan  for  making  "One  spot  of 
earth  the  fairer,  because  you  have 
lived  there".  The  home  thus  grows 
to  resemble  the  owners  ideas  of  all 
that  is  bea/utiful  and  homelike. 
"No  matter  how  we  tell  the  beauty 

That  is  piled  in  brick  or  stone, 
Where  Man's  hand   has   served  his 

(genius, 

And  worked  out  a  thing — his  own; 
Blazing  forth  in  bare  pure  outline, 

Or  half-hidden;  ivy-strewn, 
No  matter  how  we  tell  the  story 

And  exult  at  what  is  shown; 
There's  no  doubt  that  what  wc  mean 

Is  "Here!  Ah  here,  this  home  has 
(grown!" 
Just  a  part  of  air  and  sunshine 

Springing     right     from     out  the 
(ground, 

When    the    man,    who    s/aped  the 
(tiling,  is 
Perfect  part  of  al1  aiounrl.' 


A  Venture  in  Squab  Raising. 


When  George  Henry  and  his  bro- 
ther John  decided  that  there  was 
more  money  in  raising  squabs  for 
a  nearby  city  market  than  there  was 
in  working  from  seven  o'clock  until 
six,  in  the  mill,  they  went  at  the 
proposition  with  the  right  enthusiasm. 

Plans  were  drawn  for  the  most  ap- 
proved plant  taken  from  the  best 
poultry  papers,  and  after  these  were 
given  to  the  village  carpenter  George 
and  John  began  to  see  viisions  of  un- 
limited wealth. 

"What  kind  of  a  roof  are  we  going 
to  put  on?"  said  John,  when  the  100- 
foot  long  pigeon-house  began  to  as- 
sume shape. 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  George; 
"we'll  put  on  a  kind  that  will  be  all 
right,  depend  upon  it." 

"There  is  a  kind  I  see  advertised 
in  out  farm  paper  called  Genasco.  It 
doesn't  cost  any  more  than  any  other 
good  roofing,"  said  John,  "and  it  lasts 
longer.    I  think  we  ought  to  have  it." 

"Our  young  birds  will  be  just  as 
dry  as  can  be  under  the  roof  that  Mr. 
Jones  puts  on,  and  he  can  get  it 
cheaper  than  we  can.  If  we  go  ask- 
ing him  to  put  on  any  certain  kind 
of  roofing  he'll  charge  us  a  good  bit 
more." 

The  pigeon-house  was  finished  and 
roofed.  It  was  subjected  to  a  critical 
examination  and  pronounced  fine. 
The  old  birds  were  duly  installed, 
and  the  squab  raising  business  started 
in  earnest. 

That  summer  was  a  terrifically  hot 
one.  For  weeks  at  a  time  the  tem- 
perature hovered  well  up  in  the  80's 
and  several  days  it  reached  100.  As 
a  result,  the  roofing  was  blistered. 


Near  the  nail  holes,  several  great 
patches  had  broken  away  from  the 
adjoining  seam.  In  more  than  one 
place  the  roofiing  had  split  and  peeled, 
showing  how  one  part  of  the  material 
had  been  stuck  together  with  coal 
tar. 

Then  came  the  fall  rains  and  the 
cold  winds.  The  roofing  became 
brittle  and  cracked.  The  wind  helped 
some,  and  picked  off  a  piece  at  a 
time.  By  the  next  April  the  pigeon- 
house  was  leaking  beyond  hope  of 
repair.  John  and  George  discovered 
this  distressing  condition  one  morn- 
ing. They  also  learned  that  several 
pairs  of  their  best  squabs  were  hud- 
dled up  in  the  corner  wet  and  shiver- 
ing. They  were  thoroughly  chilled. 
Later  they  all  died. 

"This  roof  that  Mr.  Jones  put  on," 
said  John,  "wasn't  worth  half  the 
money.  It  is  in  bad  shape.  Ought 
to  be  attended  to  at  once.  We'll  do 
it  as  soon  as  we  burn  that  rubbish 
we've  gathered  up." 

The  rubbish  made  a  great  blaze. 
The  sparks  flew  up  into  the  air  and 
one  or  two  that  flew  higher  than  the 
others,  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  pigeon- 
house.  The  pitchy  mass  ignited  im- 
mediately. By  the  time  George  and 
John  discovered  it,  the  fire  was  burn- 
ing fiercely. 

With  the  assistance  of  their  neigh- 
bors, they  managed  to  save  the 
building,  but  the  roof  was  entirely 
destroyed.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
dozen  pairs  of  squabs  were  suf- 
focated. 

"John,"  said  George,  "all  this 
trouble  is  coming  to  me.  I  am  a 
chump.  What  was  the  name  of  that 
roofing  you  were  first  talking  about!" 

"I  was  just  looking  it  up  last 
night,"  said  John.  "Genasco  Roof- 
ing, made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt, 
the  natural  waterproof  material  from 
the  famous  Asphalt  Lake  in  Trinidad. 
It  is  guaranteed  sun-proof,  wind- 
proof,  rain-proof,  and  acid-proof, 
cold-proof,  spark-proof,  alkali-proof, 
and  acid-proof.  It  is  undoubtedly 
cheaper  in  the  end  because  it  needs 
no  yearly  repairs  and  lasts  longer." 

"Is  it  easy  to  put  on?"  asked 
George. 

"That  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
best  things  about  it,"  answered  John. 
"For  Genasco  smooth  surface  roofing, 
there  is  the  Kantleak  Kleet  that 
comes  with  it,  and  where  the  seams 
are  joined  it  makes  the  roofing  like 
one  piece  and  prevents  nail-hole 
leaks." 

"Hitch  up  the  tean  right  now,"  said 
George,  "and  get  the  advertisement 
so  we  can  make  sure.  We'll  go  to 
the  store  to  get  some  without  any 
more  fooling." 


A  date-growing  industry  worth 
$60,000,000,  it  is  said,  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Southwest  as  a  result 
of  experimental  work  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  acording  to  the 
statements  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try. Dr.  Galloway  said  he  believed 
dates,  figs,  olives  and  like  products 
would  become  valuable  aditions  to  the 
crop  output  of  the  United  States. 


The  sceptic  tank  has  come  into 
use  on  many  of  our  farms,  especially 
where  we  have  our  own  water  works 
system  and  a  bath-room  in  the  house. 


The  face  that  has  forgotten  how  to 
smile  is  out  of  date. 


The  well-tilled  corn-field  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  political  agitations. 


II  Bean-Growers,  Pea-Growers,  Alfalfa- 
Growers,  Vetch-Growers,  Orchardists 

STOP -LOOK- LISTEN! 

IF  YOU  are  a  Bean">  ^ea"'  Alfalfa-,  or  Vetch-Grower,  or  if  you  grow  any 
other  Legume  for  hay,  seed  or  cover  crop,  or  for  Green  Manuring, 
don't  plant  your  legume  seeds  without  inoculating  them  with  the  nitrogen- 
gathering  BACTERIA.  You  are  losing  money  every  time  you  neglect  this! 
YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  OMIT  INOCULATION!  What  Is  "Nitra- 
gln"?  It  is  Legume  Bacteria ;  what  is  termed  a  "Pure  Culture"  by  the  U.  S.  Dep't 
of  Agriculture,  the  Agric.  Colleges  and  Exper.  Stations.  What  "Nitragin" 
Will  Do:  It  starts  bacterial  growth  and  nitrogen-gathering  in  the  roots  of  all 
legumes.  How  Dobs  It  Do  It?  It  transforms  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  into 
fertilizing  nitrates  in  the  plants  and  soil.  How  Do  You  Use  It?  Simply 
moisten  the  seeds  with  it.  The  process  is  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  and  all  other  civilized 
governments,  the  leading  agric.  press  and  agric.  scientists  everywhere  and  by  thou- 
sands of  American  farmers.  IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED.  Write  for 
full  particulars — sent  promptly  and  FREE  by  return  mail.  Place  orders  ahead  of 
need.   SALES  ARE  ENORMOUS.   GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  EARLY. 

GALLOWAY  BR0S.-B0WMAN  GO.  ~5,*KT* 


Here's  the 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


It  builds  up  the  soil  by  re- 
plenishing the  nutriments  that 
make  healthy,  productive  trees. 
Wo  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the 
Farm,  which  Invigorates  the  worn  out 
soil   and    gives   you   a    bigger  crop  of 
better  quality. 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  In 
this  illustration  are  starving  to  death  for 
lack  of  nourishment  In  the  soil  around 

their  roots.  The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been 
fertilized  and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is  no  need  of  asking  which  is  the 
more  profitable.  Let  us  send  you  our  FREE 
BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

THE   PACIFIC   GUANO   &   FERTILIZER  CO. 
612  Alaska  Commercial   Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
509  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry 
Foods  and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Experience  has 
proved  that  riveted 
teams  are  the  beat  and  strangest  aeama. 

"WESTERN" 


No  Sections.  Solid  Lengths  of  10  ft.  6  in. 
Surface  irrigation  pipe  ia  the  strongest 
made.  It  is  riveted  instead  of  lock-aeamed. 
We  make  Riveted  Pipe  and  Riveted  Well 
Casing.  Steel  Tanks.  Irrigation  Supplies. 
Write  for  Literature 

WESTERN  PIPE  ft  STEEL  CO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

444  Markat  St.,  Sal  Fraacuco 
North  Bro« d wit .  Lo>  Anc tit > 
Tail 


See  Those 
Rivets 

Mr. 

Farmer? 


Whan   answering   advertisement*)  please  mention   Orohare)   ana)  Farm. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


When  the  Soil  Needs  Lime 


How  Big  is  Your 
Bank  Account? 


That's  equivalent  to  asking  you  the  size  quality 
of  your  crops.  If  your  crops  are  not  big  and  good 
as  you  think  they  should  be,  why  not  give  your 
soil  a  good  dose  of  tonic  that  will  make  it  do  its 
very  best?    We  suggest  that  you  try  . 

Hawferco  Fertilizers 

They  Double  the  Dollars 

There's  one  of  these  fertilizers  for  every  purpose 
and  each  one  is  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  Hawferco 
Fertilizers  are  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment. They  are  not  prepared  on  a  hit  or  miss 
principle.  Each  kind  is  scientifically  prepared  for 
its  particular  purpose.  We  don't  claim  that  a 
Hawferco  Fertilizer  will  bring  the  same  good  results 
in  an  orchard  that  it  will  in  a  field.  Medicine  pre- 
pared to  cure  a  cold  won't  relieve  rheumatism. 
If  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  fertilizer  you  need 
we'll  send  you  a  HAWFERCO  preparation  for  that 
particular  purpose.  And  it  will  do  the  work  and 
do  it  welL 

WRITE  US  TODAY— NOW.  ADDRESS 

Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Go. 

244  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


f  F  THE  LAXD  contains  a  large 
*  amount  of  organic  matter,  usually 
indicated  by  dark  color  of  soil,  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  asume  that  such  soils, 
if  crops  do  not  yield  well  on  them 
and  they  have  not  received  an  appli- 
cation of  lime  or  marl  in  recent  years, 
would  be  benefited  by  liming  or  marl- 
ing. 

If  sheepsorrel.  button  wood  and  the 
wa'er-grasses  are  growing  in  the 
fi  Ids,  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
such  soils  will  respond  favorably  to 
applications  of  lime.  If  blackberries, 
raspberries  or  gallberries  are  growing- 
wild  on  the  same  type  of  soil  in  close 
proximity  to  the  field  in  question,  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  an  appli- 
cation of  lime  will  prove  beneficial 
for  ordinary  crops  like  ccrn  and  the 
small  grains  on  such  a  field. 

If  it  is  an  old  field  that  has  been 
robbed  of  its  humus  by  continous  cul- 
tivation in  some  clean  cultured  crop, 
and  the  soil  of  which  runs  together 
and  cements  after  each  rain,  it  is  like- 
ly to  respond  profitably  to  an  appli- 
cation of  lime,  especially  for  the 
gTowth  of  some  green  crop  U  clover. 

wetch.  peas  and  other  legumes.  If  a 
heavy  growth  of  some  green  crop  is 
turned  under.  especially  in  the  spring, 
an  aplication  of  lime  or  marl  shoal*' 
be  made  before  turning.  Fa  ore'er  to 
prevent  the   fDrmatior   ard  accnmu- 


acids  in  the  soil  by  the  roting  of  the 
crop  turned  under. 

If  the  soil  has  been  poorly  drained 
and  has  become  tight  and  iratersog- 
ged.  lime  will  in  most  cases  prove 
highly  beneficial  when  applied  soon 
after  drainage  and  before  a  crop  has 
been  put  in  If  clover,  vetch,  cowpeas 
and  peanuts  are  to  be  grown  upon  or- 
dinary upland  soils,  it  will  usually  pay 
to  make  a  good  application  of  lime  to 
the  soil,  the  best  results  usually  fol- 
lowing with  cowpeas,  if  the  applica- 
tion is  made  to  the  crop  growing  pre- 
viously on  the  land,  while  with  pea- 
nuts the  opposite  is  frequently  true. 

If  a  s'oil  is  nnite  acid,  it*  presence 
may  be  detennned  by  means  df  lst- 
mi's  paper.  Take  a  portion  of  the  s^il 
to  be  tested  info  the  hand  antf  f  ake  it 
into  the  consistency  of  a  mud-pie  by 
adding  water  and  working  with  the 
hands.  Now  taVe  as  mall  strip  of  blue 
litmus  piper,  which  may  be  secured 
from  any  local  drug  store,  and  bury  it 
in  the  mad-pie. 

After  remaining  for  a  minute  or 
two.  remove  the  litums  paper  and 
wash  in  clear  water,  and  if  the  soil  is 
acid  or  sour,  the  color  of  the  paper 
will  have  changed  from  the  original 
blue  to  a  red  color.  Of  the  commonly 
grown  farm  crops,  probably  oats  and 
Imh  potatoes  are  the  most  tolerant 
of  larire  amounts  of  acidity  in  the  soil 


How  to  Pack  for  Parcels  Post 


THE  REGULATION'S  as  to  the 
packing  of  perishable  products  for 
transportation  via  the  mails  under  the 
new  parcels  post  system,  which  went 
into  effect  January  1,  are  of  particular 
interest  to  the  various  trades  at  this 
time.  The  following  summary  of  the 
rules  with  the  legal  phraseology 
stripped  from  them  is  therefore 
presented: 

The  law  plans  restrictions  on  all 
perishable  articles  as  to  their  contain- 
ers and  the  distance  which  they  are 
to  be  carried,  and  it  during  the  car- 
riage of  such  matter,  decay  develops 
and  the  products  become  offensive, 
injurious  to  the  health  and  unfit  for 
consumption,  the  division  postmasters 
are  vested  with  authority  to  destroy 
them. 

Eggs  will  be  delivered  in  the  local 
units  or  zones  comprising  a  radius  of 
50  miles  and  must  be  packed  in 
baskets  or  other  suitable  containers: 
for  distances  other  than  those  in  the 
local  zone;  the  eggs  must  be  wrapped 
separately  in  excelsior  or  cotton  and 
packed  in  a  container  made  of  double 
corrugated  pasteboard,  metal  or 
wooden  box.  and  must  be  marked 
distinctively  with  the  word  "Eggs". 
Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  lias 
only  recently  demonstrated  the  feasi 
bility  of  shipping  eggs  long  distances 
via  the  mails  by  the  mailing  of  a 
carton  of  eggs  individually  wrapped 
in  cotton  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla . 
and  upon  receipt  at  Washington  the 
eggs  were  found  to  be  in  perfect  con- 
dition. It  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  a  targe  mail  delivery  of  fresh  eggs 
daily  from  the  rural  disstricts  to  city 
residents. 

Butter  or  lard  will  be  accepted  for 
local  delivery  when  precautions  arc 
taken  to  see  that  nothing  can  escape 
from  the  parcel  <i  liquidation  should 


result.  In  local  zones  it  is  essential 
to  use  either  wood  or  heavy  corru- 
gated pasteboard  as  the  materials  for 
the  containers.  When  shipping  butter, 
lard  or  other  than  the  local  50-mile 
zone,  the  law  prescribes  that  glas- 
bottles  with  a  capacity  not  to  exceed 
12  ojices  shall  be  used  or  metal  con- 
tainers provided  which  must  be  her- 
metically sealed.  If  glass  containers 
are  used,  the  shipper  must  inclose  the 
same  in  a  metal,  wooden  or  paper 
m.iche  block  or  tube  nr>t  lass  than 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness and  cotton  padding  placed 
around  the  same. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  which  decay- 
quickly  may  only  be  mailed  in  local 
zones  and  must  be  packed  securely  so 
as  to  prevent  damage  to  other  mail 
matter  and  marked  "fragile."  This 
rule  also  applies  to  fresh  meats,  dress- 
ed fowls,  berries  and  fruits  of  similar 
nature.  Vegetables,  fruits,  salted, 
dried,  smoked  or  cured  meats  which 
do  not  decay  rapidly,  may  be  mailed 
to  any  zone  when  securely  packed.  In 
every  instance  the  parcels  post  regu- 
lations on  packing  show  a  preference 
to  the  use  of  double  corrugated  paste- 
board boxes  as  containers. 

Flour  will  be  acepted  for  delivery 
to  any  zone  when  packed  securely, 
and  so  as  to  prevent  bursting  of  the 
container.  Candies,  confectionery, 
yeast  cakes,  etc..  must  be  enclosed  in 
boxes  and  so  wrapped  as  to  prevent 
injury  to  other  mail  matter.  One 
point  of  special  importance  in  the 
packing  rules  is  that  which  provides 
that  all  articles  which  are  liable  to 
break,  the  inner  bag.  box,  envelope 
or  wrapping  must  be  protected  by 
-nwJust,  excelsior,  cotton  or  other 
stmiliar  substance 

When  answering  advertisement*  please 
mention  Orchard   and  Farm. 
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Ways  of  Improving  the  Soil 


THERE  ARE  TWO  WAYS  of 
improving  the  mechanical  condi- 
tion of  soil,  the  natural  and  the  arti- 
ficial. The  natural  method  is  used  by 
Mother  Nature.  When  land  is  run 
down  and  unproductive,  it  is  frequent- 
ly left  idle,  and  nature  immediately 
begins  a  process  of  renovation  by 
starting  a  growth  of  plants  upon  it. 

These  plants  grow  and  decay  as  the 
seasons  go  by,  leaving  layer  upon  lay- 
er of  vegetable  mold  which  decays 
and  furnishes  aditional  food  for  a 
more  abundant  plant  growth.  Trees 
finally  appear  upon  the  once  unpro- 
ductive field.  Their  roots  penetrate 
the  soil  and  open  the  way  for  water 
and  air.  Their  limbs  spread  wider 
each  year,  and  the  leaves  fall  to  the 
ground,  adding  more  and  more  vege- 
table matter  to  the  soil. 

The  second  or  artifical  method  is 
that  followed  by  man  in  his  dominijn 
over  matetr  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  those  agencies  employed  by 
nature.  Instead  of  waiting  for  frost 
and  roots  of  plants  to  open  up  the 
soil,  the  farmer  breaks  it  up  with 
tools  and  machinery,  thus  encourag- 
ing a  more  rapid  breaking  down  of 
the  soil  particles  and  the  growth  and 
decay  of  plant  life.  As  this  organic 
decay  unites  with  the  soil,  it  becomes 
darker,  bacterial  life  multiplies,  and 
nitrification  is  encouraged. 


No  farmer,  no  matter  how  clever 
he  may  be,  can  produce  ideal  condi- 
tions in  his  soil  without  the  assist- 
ance of  nature's  forces,  but  with  his 
knowledge  of  these  forces  he  is  en- 
abled to  assist  nature  in  her  work. 
He  breaks  up  his  land  so  that  the  sun. 
air  and  frost  may  pulverize  it,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  soil-improving 
plant  enables  him  to  plant  such 
seeds  as  will  more  rapidly  furnish  the 
required  vegetable  matter.  He  may 
accomplish  in  a  short  time  what  it 
took  nature  many  long  years  to  briu^. 
about. 

In  proprtion  as  the  farmer  pro- 
motes these  conditions  in  his  soil  its 
texture  will  be  improved,  and  as  nec- 
esary  steps  in  promoting  these  con- 
ditions are  deep  plowing,  a  system 
atic  rotation  of  crops,  green  manur- 
ing, barnyard  manures,  and  some- 
times the  application  of  lime.  As 
plowing  is  a  means  of  improving  the 
mechanical  condition  of  soil,  it  might 
be  well  to  add  a  word  as  to  the  time 
when  it  should  be  done. 

Land  should  never  be  plowed  when 
too  wet  or  when  it  is  so  dry  as  to 
break  up  cloddy.  Land  is  in  ideal 
plow  condition  when  it  readily  falls 
apart  and  crumbles  after  the  plow.  A 
lumpy  or  cloddy  soil  is  very  undesir- 
able, as  it  permits  rapid  evaporation: 
and  a  too  free  circulation  of  air. 


How  to  Handle  Pork 


U 


NUKE  BEEF  AND  MUTTON, 
pork  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it 
is  well  cooled.  Much  pork  is  spoiled 
in  curing  by  lack  of  proper  cooling  of 
the  carcass. 

The  carcass  of  the  hog  is  usually 
divided  into  four  parts — head,  shoul- 
ders, middle  and  hams.  If  the  carcass 
has  not  been  split,  to  aid  in  cooling, 
it  should  be  laid  on  the  block  and  the 
head  removed  by  cutting  through  the 
atlas  joint  about  an  inch  behind  the 
ears.  The  shoulder  is  removed  by 
cutting  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ribs,  (Hunting  from  the  front.  If  a 
large  amount  of  shoulder  is  desired 
it  may  be  cut  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs. 

Remove  the  ham  by  cutting  two 
inches  in  front  of  the  pelvic  bones,  or 
just  back  of  the  rise  in  the  back-bone. 
Split  the  ham  and  trim  off  all  rough 
or  ragged  edges,  but  expose  as  little 
lean  meal  as  possible,  as  the  brine  will 
harden  it.  The  feet  may  be  removed 
at  the  hock  joint,  but  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  saw  them  off  an  inch  above 
the  hock,  as  the  hams  will  pack  more 
clo>sely  in  the  barrel. 

Split  the  middle  with  a  saw  or  ax, 
if  this  has  not  already  been  done,  and 
remove  the  leaf.  The  leaf  i~  removed 
by  starting  at  the  front  end,  pulling 
it  backward  with  the  fingers. 

Next  remove  the  loin  and  spare  rib, 
leaving  the  lean  meat,  found  along 
the  back,  on  the  loin.  In  cutting  the 
meat  from  the  ribs  trim  as  closely  to 
the  ribs  as  possible,  as  this  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  bacon.  Cut 
the  side  lengthwise  into  three  strips, 
or,  if  to  be  cured,  into  two  evenly 
sized  strips.  The  upper  portion  is 
called  the  back  strip  and  is  used  for 
salt  pork  or  lard.  The  lower  part  is 
called  the  bacon  strip  and  is  used  for 
bacon.  The  edges  should  always  be 
trimmed  up  square  and  the  rough  or 


scraggy  parts  used  for  Bausage  or 
lard. 

Remove  the  ribs  and  neck  bones 
from  the  soulder  and  trim  it  down  to^ 
the  top  of  the  shoulder  blade.  Trim 
off  all  bloody  meat.  Saw  off  the  foot 
just  above  the  knee  joint  Spl't  the 
head  through  the  center,  and  then 
into  quarters.  The  jowls  on  heavy 
hogs  are  often  removed  for  salting 
before  the  head  is  plit.  The  head  may 
be  used  for  sausage  or  head  cheese. 

The  hams,  shoulders  and  bacon 
strips  may  be  cured  and  smoked,  the 
loin  cut  into  roasts  and  used  fresh. 
The  lean  trimmings  are  used  for 
sausage,  the  fat  trimmings  for  lard. 
The  feet,  snout  and  ears  are  usually 
pickled.  If  the  side  is  not  used  for 
bacon  is  should  be  cut  into  smaller 
pieces,  as  it  can  be  packed  more  close- 
ly in  the  barrel. 


Care  of  Farm  Machinery 

To  properly  care  for  the  farm  ma- 
chinery means  that  it  must  be  well 
selected,  kept  in  good  repair  and  ad- 
justment, oiled  thoroughly,  cleaned 
before  housing,  and  it  must  have  all 
wearing  parts  well  greased  when  not 
in  use,  and  painted  when  necessary, 
amd  it  must  be  properly  housed. 

At  least  one-half  of  "good  care" 
consists  in  keeping  the  machinery 
properly  repaired,  in  good  adjust- 
ment, and  thoroughly  oiled  when  in 
use.  To  neglect  any  of  the  lines  of 
care  mentioned,  means  serious  dam- 
age and  loss  to  the  machine. 


Every  dairyman  should  have  a  sep- 
arate account  with  each  cow,  so  that 
i he  end  of  the  year  he  can  tell  just 
how  much  milk  each  has  produced, 
the  percentage  it  te«ts  nmil  the  pro 
1,1  each  tvw  hm  nude. 


Superior  Orange  Grove 
Fertilizer  Drills 


"The  Name  Tells 
a  True  Story." 


Absolutely  guaranteed.  Hopper  holds  three  ordinary  sacks  of 
Commercial  Fertilizer.  Hoppers  contain  cast  Iron  screens,  prevent- 
ing breakage  of  feeds.  Non-corrosive  Glass  Fertilizer  Force  Feeds 
have  wide  range  of  quantity.  Hoes  conduct  the  fertilizer  into  the 
ground. 

Protecting  Rollers — Ease  over  fruit-laden  branches,  doing  away 
with  injury. 

Substantial  Shields — Completely  overcome  the  catching  of  fruit 
and  branches  in  wheels,  etc. 

The  object  has  been  to  produce  a  Drill  that  will  successfully  sow 
fertilizers,  slag,  etc.,  without  injury  to  either  the  trees  or  the  fruit.  The 
Superior  enables  the  operator  to  do  a  full  day's  work  every  day  under  all 
conditions  without  the  delays  incident  to  breakage  of  weak  parts  and 
the  inability  to  perform  under  adverse  conditions — a  noticeable  lack  on 
other  drills  of  this  type. 

Send  for  the  Superior  Orange  Grove  Fertilizer  Drill  folder.  Read  it 
and  then  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Orange 
Grove  Fertilizer  Drill. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 
Springfield,  Ohio 


GOLD  BEAR  FERTILIZERS 


HONEST 
GOODS 


HONEST 
PRICES 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Will  aid  you  in  producing  bigger,  better 
crops,  insuring  greater  profits. 
Let  us  figure  what  it  will  cost 
to  supply  your  particular  needs 

Booklet  "California  Soil  Builders"  and  "Far/sort  Fertility"  •will  ie  sent  on  application 
If  rite  to  Department  F  for  samples 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


fertilizers^Alfalfa 

Use  $2.50  worth  of  MOCOCO  Superphosphate  per  acre  now  and  in- 
crease your  yield  anywhere  from  1  to  4  tons  per  acre.  Richest  Phos- 
phorous fertilizer  on  the  market.  Gypsum  is  only  a  soil  stimulant — 
contains  not  a  pound  of  plant  food — but  1  ton  of  MOCOCO  Superphos- 
phate contains  350  lbs.  of  actual  plant  food.  Much  cheaper  than  Gypsum 
in  the  end.    Write  for  leaflet. 

MOUNTAIN    COPPER   COMPANY,  limilfd 


ico  p:ne  street,  san  fr.;n; 
1  "Superior"  (Jrain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 
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were  being  sold  to  the  markets  direct;  lacking  farm  animals  there  was  little 
employment  during  the  winter;  six  months  of  virtual  idleness  ate  up  the  ac- 
cumulated profits  of  the  summer. 

The  unprofitable  farms  were  almost  without  exception  low  in  fertility. 
The  crops  were  swollowed  up  by  the  cost  of  producing  them,  leaving  noth- 
ing for  profit  to  the  farmer. 

Is  it  possible  to  teach  these  farmers  to  increase  production  to  a  point 
wnere  there  shall  be  a  margin  of  profit  for  their  labor?  That  despondent 
farmer  sitting  by  his  none  too  cherry  fire  six  months  during  the  year  waiting 
"for  something  to  turn  up,"  could  he  not  be  profitably  busy  if  he  had  suffi- 
cient live  stock  of  the  right  kind?  Suposing  he  would  haul  and  spread  a 
reasonable  amount  of  fertilizer  during  those  months  when  he  as  idle,  that 
would  mean  an  increase  in  his  crops  and  that  increase  would  mean  his 
profits. 

Doubtless  these  profitless  farmers  need  capital,  with  knowledge  of  how 
wisely  to  use  it.  It  is  precisely  this  class  of  farmers  that  the  European 
system  of  farm  credit  means  to  assist.  They  can  not  make  money  until 
they  have  done  soil-building.  They  can  not  do  soil-building  until  they  have 
money.  On  these  unprofitable  farms  often  drainage  is  urgently  needed. 
Drainage  costs  money.  The  investigators  found  a  marked  lack  of  agricul- 
tural enthusiasm  among  these  farmers.    Is  it  any  wonder? 

It  is  notable  that  few  if  any  of  these  men  kept  books  of  farm  accounts, 
but  perhaps  they  were  happier  thus  though  it  was  the  happiness  of  folly. 
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lation of  any  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  publication  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States. 

Advertising  Rates  on  applica- 
tion. 


The  truth  about  the  Pacific  Coast  is  its  best  advertisement. 

SECRETARY  WILSON,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  attributes  all 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  to  the  matchless  agricultural  success 
during  the  past  few  years. 

"As  long,"  he  says,  "as  we  can  continue  to  prosper  as  an  agricultural 
country  so  long  will  there  be  prosperity  in  all  lines." 

The  correctness  of  this  statement  can  not  be  disputed.  It  is  history  re- 
peating itself. 

A  successful  agriculture  of  any  country  or  section,  is  the  fundamental 
element  which  insures  success  to  all  enterprises  and  industries.  When  the 
agriculture  of  a  country  declines  industries  of  every  character  are  crippled. 
There  can  be  no  successful  agriculture  without  fertile  land.  When  the  soil 
of  any  country  becomes  unproductive  the  country's  population  becomes  in- 
different, timorous  and  sluggish.  It  is  a  delusive  dream  that  any  country 
can  continue  to  be  prosperous  when  its  agriculture  has  been  impared.  It  is 
an  economic  heresy,  and  the  sooner  the  citizens  who  are  on  the  land  can 
be  made  to  realize  it  the  sooner  will  they  exert  their  energies  to  a  sane 
development  of  agriculture. 

Every  citizen  should  be  made  to  realize  that  while  we  have  a  fertile  and 
productive  soil  its  continued  fertility  dependss  upon  the  application  of  scien- 
tific methods  of  its  culture.  There  s  no  mysterious  alchemy  about  science 
of  farming.  Scientific  agriculture  only  means  the  employment  of  the  know- 
ledge obtaned  from  nature's  great  laboratory — of  her  forces  and  her  laws — 
in  the  practical  art  of  farming. 

Without  the  development  of  the  latent  agricultural  resourses  and  the 
preservation  of  our  soil's  fertility  we  can  not  long  p  ostpone  the 
evening  of  our  discontent.  Agriculture  will  always  he  the  chief  source  from 
which  our  wealth  must  come.  It  should  be  fostered  and  encourged.  It  is 
a  duty  one  performs  to  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him.  It  will 
insure  investment  and  give  permanancy  to  prosperity. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY  of  a  large  section  of  an  important  cen- 
tral state  reveals  an  astonishing  condition  of  things.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  farmers  were  found  to  be  making  no  profits  whatever.  In  fact, 
it  seemis  that  if  they  were  to  charge  for  their  own  labor  they  would  fall 
behind  year  by  year;  and  they  were  actually  receiving  less  for  their  labor 
than  if  they  were  to  hire  out  by  the  day.  The  data  seemed  to  be  so  care- 
fully gathered  that  the  results  seem  accurate. 

Analysis  reveals  the  following  significant  facts:  In  practically  every  neigh- 
borhood some  men  found  who  by  their  farming  operations  were  making 
money.  In  the  ca<se  of  those  who  lost  money,  or  simply  "kept  even,"  one 
or  all  of  the  following  conditions  existed;  the  farms  were  too  small,  in  some 
instances  to  keep  men  employed  profitably;  too  small  to  keep  even  the  owners 
employed;  there  was  lack  of  profitable  live  stock  on  the  land;  soil  products 


CO  LONG  AS  LAND  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  prices  of  farm  products 
low,  the  farmer  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  negligible  quantity;  to  be  feared 
by  the  politicans  when  he  got  an  a  rampage,  as  in  grange  times  and  alliance 
times,  but  otherwise  negligible,  because,  no  matter  what  happened,  the  world 
was  being  supplied  with  cheap  food — food  at  half  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction— and  the  farmer  was  compelled  to  pay  for  his  purchases  at  current 
prices,  sometimes  low,  but  always  considerably  in  advance  of  the  cost  of 
production. 

Since  land  has  been  discovered  to  be  scarce,  and  consequently  high  in  price, 
and  as  a  result  the  prices  of  all  farm  products  high,  the  farmer  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  about  everybody  who  is  not  a  farmer. 

The  farmer  has  never  had  so  many  people  who  profess  to  want  to  help 
him  as  he  has  now;  and  many  of  these  would-be  helpers  are  sincere,  thor- 
oughly sincere,  if  not  altogether  unselfish.  The  bankers  the  country  over 
are  sincerely  trying  to  help  the  farmer.  They  don't  make  any  pretense 
that  this  is  an  unselfish  movement.  They  openly  say  that  their  deposits 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  money  the  farmer  has  to  deposit,  and  the  more 
money  he  has  to  deposit,  the  more  profit  they  can  make  in  handling  his 
deposits. 

The  railroads  are  likewise  anxious  to  help,  and  for  a  similar  reason.  The 
more  the  farmer  produces,  the  more  of  his  products  they  will  have  to  haul, 
and  the  greater  the  profit. 

The  government  is  trying  to  help  the  farmer,  not  merely  as  it  has  been 
doing  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges, 
but  by  proposed  increased  appropriations  for  extension  work  and  for 
educational  work. 

The  farmer  can  stand  all  this;  but  what  puzzles  us  is  to  know  how  any  or 
all  of  them  are  going  to  effectually  help  the  farmer  or  effectually  curse  him, 
unless  he  looks  after  his  own  affairs.  Any  improvement  that  comes  in  the 
farmer's  condtion  must  be  the  result  of  something  the  farmer  does,  and  not 
of  what  is  done  for  him. 


GRADING  UP  LIVESTOCK  seems  hard  to  many  farmers,  but  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  using  pure-bred  males  for  a  few  crosses.  You  start  with 
f  males —  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  fowls — with  no  improved  blood  in  them — 
"pure  scrubs" —  if  you  happen  to  be  so  unlucky  to  possess  them.  Using  a 
pure-bred  male  the  scrub  blood  is  reduced  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  one  genera- 
tion. In  two  generations  it  falls  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  three  to  twelve 
and  a  half;  in  four  to  six  and  a  fourth,  and  the  sixth  cross  will  give  you 
animals  which  will  have  about  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  scrub — will  be, 
in  fact  98.44  per  cent  pure.  There  will  only  be  a  trace  of  scrub.  For  all 
practical  purposes  the  herd  will  be  pure-breds. 

Of  course  this  means  that  you  must  have  followed  one  pure-bred  sire  with 
another  of  the  same  breed.  Vacillating  from  one  breed  to  another  will 
only  give  you  a  collection  of  mixed  animals  that  will  be  little  better  than  the 
original  scrubs.    It  will  not  take  very  long  to  grade  up  and  it  pays. 


THE  STATE  LEGISLATORS  and  the  members  of  the  various  gun  clubs, 
that  have  headquarters  in  the  marshes  of  the  state  where  wild  ducks 
are  found  in  certain  seasons  are  disputing,  over  game  legislation  and  in  the 
arguments  are  wild  statements  that  the  game  laws  are  in  the  interests  of 
the  farmer.  There  is  nothing  said  in  the  discussion  about  protecting  the 
farmer's  crops;  but  the  farmer  is  supposed  to  feed  the  game  on  his  land 
and  then  throw  open  his  fields  to  every  hunter  that  comes  along  when  the 
"open  season"  comes. 
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Whose  Word 

will  you  take? 


A  Car  to  Keep 

You  are  going  to  buy  a  car  to  keep  if  you're 
going  to  buy  economically.  And  a  car  on 
your  roads,  needs  a  sturdy  foundation  to  carry 
it  power  and  load  for  years,  needs  more  than 
mere  specifications  and  "looks." 

Trained  engineers  can't  tell  by  appearance 
what  a  car  will  do.  They  can't  pre-judge  ma- 
terials any  better  than  you,  for  the  cheaper 
steels  look  the  same  as  the  costiler.  They 
must  analyze  every  piece  of  metal  in  a  labora- 
tory to  know  what  that  metal  is,  and  winll  do. 

A  car  seldom  tells  its  story  inside  of  a 
year.  Then  it  fails  or  it  lasts,  according  to 
what  the  maker  puts  into  it. 

You  must  buy  your  car  on  the  material 
basis — on  the  unseen  values — if  you  are  to  get 
a  car  to  keep. 

And  you  must  take  simebody's  word  for 
this  quality  until  you  have  proved  it  out  on 
the  road. 

The  thousands  of  customers  we  deal  with 
regularly  know  you  can  take  our  word. 


For  Seventy  Years 

For  seventy  years  thej.  I.  Case  Company — 
a  $40,000,000  concern — has  manufactured  the 
finest  machinery  in  its  line.  For  70  years 
men  have  been  trying  it  and  finding  out  its 
worth.  Some  of  our  customers  have  dealt 
with  us  steadily  for  more  than  50  years.  For 
seventy  years  the  business  has  been  operated 
on  a  clos  -margin  policq.  You  know  Case 
Produce.  You  know  how  they  last.  You 
know,  by  the  results 
you  do  or  your  friends  do  the  grade  of 
materials  we  use. 

Case  Cars  are  made  by  the  same  company 
that  has  made  this  machinery  for  so  long. 
They  are  made  on  the  same  close  margin  of 
profit.  Don't  you  think,  selling  to  the  same 
people  who  use  our  machinery,  we  would  use 
the  best  materials  for  the  purpose  throughout 
in  these  cars? 

What  We  Don't  Save 

A  car  to  be  good  today  must  be  good  for 
a  lifetime  if  the  buyer  wants  to  keep  it.  City 
cars  that  run  but  a  few  thousand  miles  won't 
do  on  American  roads. 


We  could  save  on  our  clutches,  transmis- 
sions, drive  shafts,  wheels  and  other  vital 
parts. 

We  could  make  large  savings  on  axles  if 
we  used  other  than  complete  Timkens. 

We  use  the  same  radiator  that  $5,000  cars 
employ. 

We  could  cut  our  assembling  cost  in  two  and 
this  cost  is  one  of  the  greatest. 

Extra  Values  Everywhere 

No  expense  is  too  great,  no  method  too 
irksome,  to  perfect  every  part  in  fit  and  in 
quality.  For  Case  Automobiles,  like  all  Case 
Machinery,  must  operate  perfectly,  and  must 
last  like  a  tractor  with  one-tenth  of  a  tractor's 
weight. 

One  must  use  the  finest  steels  in  existence 
to  get  both  strength  and  lightness. 

So  we  use  this  care  and  these  better  mate- 
rials throughout  the  entire  car. 

No  other  car  that  we  know,  selling  at  any- 
where near  our  price,  uses  such  care  and 
materials.    No  other  can. 

The  Car  with  the 
Famous  Engine 


Five  Passenger  Touring  Fully  Equipped,  $2,200 

Westinghouse  Electric  Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfit  for  all  Lamps;  Side  and  Tail  Lamps,  Combination  Oil  and  Electric;  Warner  Autometer; 
Electric  Horn;  Rain  Vision  Ventilating  Wind  Shield;  Mohair  Top,  Side  Curtains  and  Cover;  37x4%-inch  Tires;  Firestone  Demountable  Rims;  124-inch 
Wheel  Base;  Three-Quarter  Elliptic  Springs;  4%x5%-inch  Cylinders;  Brown-Lipe  Transmission;  Tlmken  Full  Floating  Axle;  Rayfield  Carburetor 
with  Dash  Adjustment;  Bosch  Magneto,  Dual  System  Single  Point  Ignition.  The  usual  Tools,  Tire  Repair  Kit,  Jack,  etc.  And  In  addition  Extra 
Tire  and  Tube  on  Rim,  Extra  Tube  separate,  Tire  Chains,  Tire  Cover  and  Handy  Work  Light  on  long  Wire. 

Catalog  describing  the  Case  Forty  and  the 


The  Reason 

No  maker  of  automobiles  alone  could  ef- 
fect our  manufacturing  savings,  for  we  didn't 
have  to  create  a  new  business. 

We  added  practically  nothing  to  our  selling 
expense.  We  had  all  our  agents  before  a 
car  was  turned  out.  We  added 
no  salaries  for  officers,  sales 
manager,  advertising  depart- 
ment, office  rent  or  other  over- 
head charges. 

We  need  only  reasonable  pro- 
fits. Our  system,  built  up 
through  seventy  years,  permits 
us  to  pare  them  down  to  the 
minimum,  to  effect  great  fac- 
tory economies. 


It  allows  us  to  put  all  this  nito  the  car,  to 
put  better  things  in  a  Forty  than  ever  went 
into  a  Forty  before. 

You  get  the  benefit  of  these  savings. 

They  pay  us  no  money,  save  that  which 
"goodwill"  brings  to  a  firm  that  obtains  it. 

They  pay  you,  through  better  materials, 
in  upkeep,  repair  bills,  and  in  the  cost  of  new 
cars  every  year. 

Don't  you  think  them  worth  while? 

Go  to  a  Case  Branch  or  one  our  10,000 
dealers  and  see  this  new  Forty.  Ask  to  ride 
in  it.  See  how  it  runs.  Note  its  style  and 
equipment.  See  also  the  Case  Thirty  at 
$1,500. 

Send  the  coupon  for  letters  from  owners 
that   tell   their   experiences,   and   the  Case 


Case  Thirty  in  detail. 

No  other  cars  in  the  world  are  so  ideally 
built  for  years  of  service  on  American  roads. 

We  could  make  large  savings  on  the  cost 
of  our  motors  by  using  cheaper  materials. 


J.  L  CASE  T.  M.  CO.,  Inc. 

603  State  Street,  Racine,  Wis.: 

Please  send  complete  information  about 
Case  "40"  and  "30." 

Name  

Town  

State  


s=Sf£:    J.  L  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Cue  Can  are  told  through  10,000  Agents  and  65  Branch  Homes 
FACTORY  BRANCHES  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Billings  and  Lewis  ton,  Mont.,  Denver,  Col. 
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Water  for  Irrigation 


Own  your  own  irrigation 
system  and  be  indepen- 
__  dent.  Insure  your  crops 

by  having  plenty  of  waterat  all  times.  Use  all  the  water 
you  want  as  often  as  you  want  it.  Drill  your  own  wells 
on  your  own  land  and  secure  plenty  of  water  free  of  chance 
all  the  time.  The  famous  Howell  Well-Drilling  Machine 
are  made  in  all  sizes  suitable  for  drilling  any  size  well  to 
any  depth.  You  can  also  make  big  money  drilling  wells 
for  your  neighbors.  _  The  demand  for  wellsisfar  greater 
than  can  be  supplied  by  the  machines  now  at  work. 
Write  today  for  our  big  free  catalogue  "A." 

R.RHowelI&Co.?j£dE!^  LosAngeles 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS:  MINNEAPOLIS.  MD»»U 


Alfalfa  The  Wonderful 


Bv  F.  D.  Cobum 


ENGINES 

and  PUMPS  for 


IRRIGATING 


We  famish  all  equipment  necessary  for  up-to-date  pumping  plants. 
Engines  from  2  to  50  horse  power.   Pumps,  all  types  and  sizes. 

Centrifugal  Pumps,  Shafting,  Belting,  Iron  Pipe,  Valves,  Fittings,  Etc. 

We  can  save  yon  considerable  money.  Let  ns  figure  on  your  requirements. 
Write  tor  oar  Special  Engine  and  Pump  Catalog  giving  money  saving  prices. 

UNITED  STATES  ENGINE  WORKS,  51 6  Fifteenth  Place,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  Market  to-day.     If    your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Twitch  of  a  Finger 


There's  no  trouble  or  worry 
connected  with  "Pacific  Service." 
A  twitch  of  a  finger  starts  it 
going  and  another  twitch  stops  it. 

It  is  the  best  power  for  orchard 
or  factory  because  it  is  reliable, 
clean,  quick,  economical. 

"Pacific  Service"  never  disap- 
points. Wherever  used  it  gives 
entire  satisfaction. 

Why  not  investigate  it  ?  Write 
us  for  full  particulars. 

' '  Pacific  Service  "it"  Perfect 
Service" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  MAN  who  in  these  days  says 
his  land  will  not  produce  alfalfa, 
a  plant  that  will  grow  pretty  much 
everywhere  else,  casts  a  severe  re- 
flection not  only  on  himself,  but  on 
his  land,  his  locality  and  his  state. 
His  saying  he  has  tried  it  and  failed 
signifies  nothing:  it  was  *a  new  crop 
and  a  new  undertaking  for  him,  and 
people  do  not  succeed  every  year  with 
crops  familiar  to  them  for  a  lifetime. 
His  seed  may  have  been  poor  or  sown 
at  an  upropitious  time,  the  ground 
may  have  been  out  of  condition  or 
foul  with  weed  seeds,  or  the  season 
unfavorable.  Few  plants  that  are  of 
value  flourish  under  mistreatment. 

Remarkable  plant  that  it  is,  yield- 
ing under  widely  varying  conditions 
wellnigh  incredible  growths,  some 
brains  are  requisite  to  its  success. 
To  say  that  "any  fool  can  grow 
alfalfa'*  is  misleading,  but  with  fair 
treatment,  under  fairly  favorable  con- 
ditions, it  is  bringing  good  fortune 
to  thousands  of  those  who  know  it 
best  and  use  a  fair  intelligence  in 
their  dealings  with  it.  Among  its 
fundamental  requirements  are  a  fairly 
fertile  soil,  free  from  weeds  seeds,  in 
good  tilth,  with  a  surface  painstak- 
ingly fined,  leveled  and  smoothed. 

It  is  important  to  knew  that  there 
is  little  difference  between  successful 
alfalfa  growing  and  the  successful 
growing  of  other  crops.  Poor  farm- 
ing never  brings  big  crops,  nor  will 
poor  land  produce  as  large  yields  as 
the  more  fertile.  Failure  to  have  in 
the  soil  or  restore  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  which  it  may  have  been 
robbed,  means  the  same  in  California, 
N'ew  York,  Knasas,  Alabama  or  any- 
where else.  Every  farm  plant,  to 
prosper,  must  have  available  the  ele- 
ments needed  for  its  development. 
If  a  farmer  finds  the  soil  lacking  in 
material  needed  for  certain  crops  he 
should  either  supply  the  deficiency 
or  not  atempt  their  raising.  This  is 
true  of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco  or 
oranges,  no  less  than  alfalfa.  There 
are  conditions  that  seem  absolutely 
against  the  prosperity  of  alfalfa.  One 
is  a  soil  constantly  wet;  it  does  not 
do  well  where  the  water  is  nearer 
the  surface  than  six  feet,  nor  where 
in  winter  water  stands  on  the  ground 
for  over  48  hours.  This  invariably 
smothers  the  plants. 

.One  of  the  wonderful  things  about 
alfalfa  is  its  root  system.  No  other 
begins  to  equal  or  even  aproach  it. 
Alfala  roots  go  down  where  no  others 
go,  and,  reaching  the  mineral  ele- 
ments and  moisture  of  the  lower  sub- 
soils, bring  them  to  the  surface  and 
convert  them  into  merchantable  com- 
modities. As  a  fertilizer  they  cer- 
tainly work  a  wonderful  transforma- 
tion in  the  land.  Honeycombing  the 
soil,  in  the  process  of  decay,  a  part 
of  them  are  all  the  time  dying,  and  if 
we  plow  up  an  alfalfa  field  we  find 
the  subsoil  filed  with  their  decaying 
matter,  leaving  humus  below  where 
any  other  growths  or  processes  have 
put  it.  It  is  there  for  future  use,  and 
the  soil  is  filled  with  perforations  into 
which  air  and  warmth  penetrate  and 
the  rains  percolate,  carrying  ferti- 
lization from  the  surface  soil  as  no 
other  in  the  world  does  or  can  do. 

A  great  feature  of  alfalfa  as  a  ferti- 
lizer is  that  it  gathers  the  much 
needed  and  otherwise  expensive  ni- 
trogen from  the  air  as  it  can  use,  the 
surplus  is  deposited  in  little  nodules 


on  the  roots,  and  later  we  get  the 
benefit  from  it.  It  puts  more  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  that  most  of  us  are  after 
and  desperately  need  on  much  of  our 
land,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of 
collecting  it  from  the  atmosphere,  so 
full  of  it,  equal  to  that  of  growing 
alfalfa. 

The  beginner,  who  seeks  light  as 
to  alfalfa,  is  more  than  liable  to  find 
himself  befogged  by  the  twaddle  of 

catalogues,  bulletins  and  the  press, 
pretending  to  describe  the  superior 
qualities  and  peculiarities  of  the  all- 
eged numerous  different  varieties, 
and  the  importance  of  securing  this 
one  for  a  cold  climate,  that  one  for 
a  dry  climate,  and  the  others  for 
certain  latitudes,  at  prices  that  are 
preposterous.  Generally  speaking, 
mc.-t  of  these  so-called  varieties  are 
not  in  the  market,  and  many  of  them 
never  existed.  The  dealer  may  ad- 
vertise and  profess  (possibly  in  good 
faith)  to  supply  them,  but  the  chan- 
ces are  that  if  their  history  was 
traced  it  would  reveal  that  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  line  they  all  came 
from  the  same  bin. 

I  can  render  alfalfa  growers  no 
better  service  than  to  urge  the  utmost 
caution  and  painstaking  in  securing 
and  sowing  none  but  the  highest  qua- 
lity of  seed.  This  quality  means  not 
only  seed  demonstrated  as  90  or  more 
per  cent  germinable,  but  free  from 
the  adulterations  and  impurities  likely 
to  be  found  present,  mo^J  frequently 
from  carelessness  or  shiftlessness, 
but  often  from  design,  and  sometimes 
from  both.  Alfalfa  seed  is  expensive 
at  best  and  doubly  or  trebly  so  if  it 
will  not  grow  or  carries  with  it  trash 
and  quantities  of  other  seeds  which 
stock  a  field,  a  farm  or  a  neighbor- 
hood with  weed  pests  that  interfere 
with  or  crowd  out  the  alfalfa,  displace 
expected  profit  with  positive  loss  and 
provoke  profanity. 

Among  samples  of  "alfalfa"  seed 
offered  for  sale  Profesor  Roberts 
of  the  Kansas  station  found  one  with 
more  than  88  per  cent  of  impurities 
and  34  different  kinds  of  foreign 
seeds,  and  those  constituted  31,5  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  Another  sample 
was  79.3  per  cent  impurities,  and  53.3 
per  cent  of  the  remainder  valueless. 
Twenty-six  lots  tested  contained  an 
average  of  44.1  per  cent  of  impurities, 
including  eight  different  kinds  of 
foreign  seeds  amounting  to  4.5  per 
cent,  trash  and  dirt  4  per  cent  and 
35.8  per  cent  of  what  was  really  al- 
falfa seed  was  not  germinable. 

One  sample  was  95.2  per  cent  im- 
purities, and  43.4  per  cent  of  the  rest 
was  not  germinable.  But  20.2  per  cent 
of  the  sed  was  true  to  the  name  and 
capable  of  germinating.  Using  this 
sample  as  an  example,  Roberts  says 
that,  "Computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  standard  alfalfa  seed,  it  would 
have  taken  73.9  pounds  per  acre  of 
this  seed  to  give  as  much  of  a  stand 
as  could  have  been  secured  with  15 
pounds  of  standard  seed.  To  secure 
such  a  stand  from  the  seed  in  ques- 
tion it  would  have  necessitated  the 
purchase  of  so  much  seed  as  to  bring 
actual  cost  up  to  $11,92  per  acre,  mak- 
ing the  cost  $49  26  per  bushel.  But 
this  is  not  all:  There  would  have  been 
sown  on  the  land  over  four  million 
weed  seeds  of  various  species,  or  105 
to  the  square  foot  "  Of  another  sam- 
ple he  says:  "The  low  germination 
per  cent  would  have  raised  the  cost 
per  acre  to  $5.75,  besides  sowing  the 
land  with  95  000  plantain  seeds,  19,000 
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dodder  seeds  and  25,000  seeds  of  fox- 
tail— or,  in  all,  129,000  weeds  of  vari 
©us  sorts." 

The  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  and  also  the  state  ex- 
periment stations,  will  test  and  report 
upon  samples  of  seed  sent  them,  with- 
out charge. 

Sowing  may  be  by  broadcasting 
and  the  seed  covered  by  harrowing, 
or  it  can  be  done  with  grain  drills,  or 
others  adjusted  to  the  purpose.  A 
half-inch  to  an  inch  of  fine,  firmed 
soil  is  the  ideal  depth  and  covering. 
Many  prefer  sowing  with  a  drill  hav- 
ing a  press-wheel  attachment,  as  with 
this  the  depth  can  be  regulated.  Some 
are  partial  to  running  the  drill  across 
the  land  in  one  direction,  sowing  half 
the  seed,  and  cross-drilling  with  the 
other  half,  thus  avoiding  skips  in  the 
stand.  It  is  probably  advisible  to  use 
either  the  portable  seeder  or  the  drill, 
for  with  the  former  a  more  even 
distribution  can  be  had  than  if  the 
sowing  is  done  by  hand,  the  seeder  to 
be  followed  by  thorough  harrowing. 
Sowing  with  a  drill  makes  it  certain 
that  the  seeds  are  in  instead  of  on 
top  of  the  ground. 

For  success,  alfalfa  must  have  in  its 
soil  certain  bacteria  that  are  common 
to  few  other  plants,  but  sweet  or  Bok- 
hara clover  (Melilotus  alba)  and  Bur 
clover  are  of  those  having  the  same 
inoculation.  When  alfalfa  is  planted 
in  a  field  where  none  has  grown 
before,  it  is  wise  and  often  essential 
to  introduce  some  of  the  right  bacte- 
ria. The  process  is  simple.  Soil  from 
ground  on  which  alfalfa,  sweet  clover 
or  Bur  clover  are  growing  luxuriant- 
ly, and  where  the  nodules  in  which 
they  multiply  show  that  it  contains 
the  desired  bacteria,  is  scattered 
broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  200  to  500 
pounds  or  more  per  acre,  and  har- 
rowed in  at  once,  just  before  or  after 
sowing  seed.  The  bacteria  on  the 
roots  of  the  ordinary  clovers  and 
most  other  plants  are  not  at  all 
adapted  to  inoculating  alfalfa. 

A  light  top  dressing  of  manure, 
after  sowing,  or  any  time  during  the 
winter,  helps  to  give  the  growing 
plants  some  food. 

As  bearing  upon  the  possibilities  of 
its  yield,  a  Garifeld  County,  Oalalio- 
ma,  man  certifies  to  me  that  in  1905 
he  harvested  from  ten  acres,  unirri- 
gated,  nine  cuttings,  estimated  to 
weight  fully  Wi.  tons  each  per  acre. 

With  this  crop,  as  with  many  other 
things,  success  depends  on  the  man. 
There  are  people  who  cannot  raise 
alfalfa  now.  and  never  will  do  any 
good;  there  are  people  who  do  not  do 
any  good  at  any  thing. 


Care  of  Heifers 


In  breeding  operations  there  are 
many  disappointments  to  the  breeder 
of  dairy  cattle.  Oftentimes  the  breed- 
er is  proud  when  he  has  had  dropped 
upon  his  farm  a  heifer  calf,  the  off- 
spring of  the  best  cow  he  ever  owned 
and  a  bull  whose  worth  and  value 
have  been  verified  by  older  offspring 
and  by  the  many  excellent  butter  re- 
cords set  forth  in  his  pedigree. 

Only  the  breeder  with  long  experi- 
ence can  tell  you  hov  often  his  hopes 
have  been  blighted  and  how  often 
when  this  calf  comes  to  cowhood  she 
proves  herself  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  cows. 

This  result  will  often  occur,  no  mat- 
ter how  efficient  her  care  and  feed- 
ing have  been  during  her  younger 
days,  while  she  was  coming  to  matu- 
rity, but  oftentimes  her  worthlessness 
can  right  fully  be  attributed  to  a  lack 
of  proper  conditions  at  some  period 
in  her  life  that  tend  toward  proper 


development.  In  many  instances  the 
first  year  of  the  heifer's  life  she  is 
well  fed  and  cared  for,  because  the 
breeder  and  feeder  well  know  the 
aliments  that  beset  poorly  fed  calves. 
He  well  knows  that  unless  good  care 
aaid  feed  are  provided  the  calf  will 
die,  but  when  the  heifer  becomes  a 
yearling  she  presents  a  well  grown 
and  vigorous  body,  and  in  case  !he 
cows  in  milk  and  the  younger  calves 
fill  the  barn  she  is  the  one  that  must 
remain  out  in  the  cold  and  suffer  the 
effects  of  snow,  cold  rains  and  sleet. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  good  cows  are 
those  that  have  had  good  care  from 
the  day  they  were  born  until  they 
reach  maturity,  but  I  am  confident 
that  those  which  have  a  setback  in 
growth  while  they  are  calves  develop 
into  better  cows  than  those  whose 
growth  and  development  are  checked 
when  they  are  yearlings,  because  be- 
fore they  have  time  to  recuperate  they 
are  bred,  and  then  a  portion  of  their 
food  and  energy  is  devoted  to  produc- 
ing a  fetus,  and  milk  production  fol- 
lowing this  keeps  the  heifer  ev  er  after- 
ward busy,  so  that  her  tme  for  devel- 
opment is  past.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  dairy  heifers  are  bred  young, 
they  should  be  cared  for  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  attain  the  greatest 
amount  of  growth,  stamina  and 
power  during  their  younger  days. 
During  the  first  two  winters  they 
should  have  access  to  well  bedded, 
dry  and  warm  quarters.  They  should 
be  well  fed  on  food  that  tend  to  stim 
ulate  bone  and  muscle  production, 
and  for  this  oats  and  bran,  with  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay  for  roughage,  have  no 
superior. 


Losses  in  Barnyard  Manure. 


In  handling  barnyard  manure,  the 
farmers  can  save  or  lose  hundreds  of 
dollars  annually.  A  manure  heap  is 
a  hot  bed  of  bacterial  activities. 
Some  of  the  nitrogen  is  formed  into 
ammonia  and  passes  into  the  air; 
this  is  a  clear  loss.  Some  is  trans- 
formed into  nitrates,  which  are  solu- 
ble. These  are  washed  out  by  the 
rains  and  sink  into  the  soil,  or  run 
off  into  the  ditch;  this  also  is  a  direct 
loss.  Some  is  formed  by  bacteria  in- 
to nitrates,  and  these  nitrates  attack- 
ed by  another  species  of  bacteria 
which  change  into  nitrogen  gas,  which 
passes  into  the  air  and  is  lost. 

Nitrogen  is  worth  at  least  eight 
cents  a  pound.  A  horse  will  produce 
fifteen  tons  of  manure  and  litter  a 
year.containing  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  At  eight  cents 
a  pound  the  value  of  that  manure  is 
$10.40.  It  pays  to  save  it.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  liquid  and 
solid  manures  when  kept  together  de- 
teriorate much  more  rapidly.  Also 
the  more  compact  the  manure  ia 
stored  away  from  the  weather,  the 
least  loss  will  result.  Here  is  a  hint 
for  progressive  farmers.  Our  farm- 
ers need  this  nitrogen  and  when  it 
represents  at  least  $10  a  horse,  one 
can  afford  to  take  a  little  better  care 
of  manure. 


Have  a  telephone  in  your  house  if 
there  is  a  line  within  reach.  If  there 
is  not  have  a  few  neighbors  to  go  in 
with  you  and  have  a  line  strung.  It 
will  pay  you,  as  the  current  market 
quotations  will  be  at  your  disposal 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  give 
pleasure  t<>  your  family. 


Don't  drive  over-heated  horses 
through  a  stream  of  cold  water,  and 
by  no  means  allow  them  to  drink 
while  in  this  condition. 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 


FREEPORT 

Gasoline  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Best  Engine  Manufac- 
tured 

Guaranteed  to  Develop  the  Power 

Simple  and  Fool-Proof 

Each  Engine  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Special  Catalog  and  Prices 

Woodin  &  Little 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  St.       San  Francisco 


Pumps 


For  Every 
Service  &  Use 


Gould's  Centrifugal  Pump 


Gould's 
Pyramid  Pump 


Irrigating,  Steam, 
Hand,  Windmill  and  Power 

PUMPS 

Windmills  and  Tanks 
Pipe  and  Pipe  Fittings 

Catalogue  of  useful 
Information  Mailed  FREE 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


KROGH'S 

NEW 

Vertical  Pump 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Ver- 
tical Pump  contains  many  new  and  valu- 
able improvements,  same  being  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
he  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation  at 
our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


149  Beale  St. 


San  Francisco 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
-  gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  5u  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  tne  work  01  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  Vou  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety- f  Ive  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  ail  instructions, 
nothingis  lacking,  simply  putin  luel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take.no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sues 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  tor  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

For  further  particulars 
write  to  NORMAN  B.  MIL- 
LER CO.,  603  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Eureka  Harness 
Oil 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

,,BC"'°""o)      SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


461  MARKET  STREET 


When   answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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HATCH 


The  Pleasures  of  Egg  Farming 


IF  yoo  are  thinking  of  going  into  the  poultry  business— 
1913  is  the  year  to  start.  If  you  are  already  a  poultry 
grower,  this  is  the  year  to  broaden  out.  Go  after  a 
larger  share  of  the  poultry  and  egg  profits  this  year  is 
sure  to  bring.  For  in  1913  it  is  a  case  of  high  prices  and 
lower  cost  of  production.  r* 

But  the  way  to  win  poultry  profits  is  to  know  the  latest 
and  best  methods.  Our  1913  FREE  Book,  "Profitable 
Poultry  and  Egg  Production"  is  a  relights  poultry 
growers'  guide.  Eight  special  chapters  of  vital  interest: 
Chapter  I— What  is  Possible  In  Poultry  Meat  Production ; 
Chapter  II— What  Can  Be  Done  in  Way  o(  Egg  Production; 
Chapter  III— Deep-Litter  Feeding  Experiments  ol  1912;  Chap- 
ter IV — Quick  Maturity  in  General-Purpose  Fowls;  Chapter  V — 
Ages  and  Weights  ol  Chickens  (or  Table  Use  ;  Chapter  VI— How 
to  Establish  Prolific  Egg-Yield  Flocks;  Chapter  VII—  Todays 
Best  Chance  in  the  Poultry  Business ;  Chapter  VI 1 1 — Small -Scale 
Poultry  Keeping  on  a  Practical  Basis.  Write  for  the  Book  today. 

f*\SD  U  ETDC  Incubators 
V  I  in  Ll\w  and  Brooders 

are  the  right  poultry  equipment  for  real  results— oni- 
f  ormly  high  percentage  hatches  of  chicks  that  Jive — and 
no  heat  or  moisture  troubles^ 

Get  Our  Free  Book 

It  tells  also  about  Cyphers 
Company's  "Free  Bulletin 
and  Personal  Letter  Ser-  ^^Ue 
vice"  which  keeps  us  in  |^^^^ 
onstant  touch  with  our  cus- 
tomers —  helps  them  win 
success.    Write  today—  244 
big  pages — 500  illustrations.  1 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dtjrl  78,  Oakland,  C«M 

t&T-.  Rn  York  City,  Chicago,  111.,  Beaton, Mas*.,  Kuw  Cltr,  Mix, 
 Uodoa.  Battod  


,  The 

Forkner  Light  Draft 

Hangs  low  and  has  Uofrnur 
great  extension— you  IWIlwn 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis- 
turbing boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 
THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Modem  Orchard  Tillage,  written 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 

603  E.  Nevada  St., 
Marshalltown.  Iowa 


OHIO  BLUE  RIBBON  HERD  Of  MULEFOOT  HOGS 


w 


are  very  prolific  as  well  as 
less  susceptible  to  Swine  Dis- 
eases. Their  great  vitality, 
large  litters  and  quick  growth 
make  them  an  ideal  hog  for  the 
Pacific  Coast.  John  H.  Ounlap, 
Box  403,   Wllllamsport,  Ohio. 


UNEHAN  -  ARENDT  CO. 

Hay  and  Grain  Merchants, 
Nos.  430-432  Fifth  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Consignments  Solicited 


DIGGING^ 
DOLLARS 


By  Chas.  Weeks,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


MUCH  HAS  BEEN  WRITTEN  on 
the  profits  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness from  a  financial  standpoint  and 
little  of  the  pleasures,  health  and  hap- 
piness derived  from  keeping  fowls. 
Blessed  is  the  man  whose  choicest 
pleasure  is  his  work.  And  how  much 
more  satisfactory  is  that  work  when 
we  realize  that  it  gives  all  that  this 
world  has  to  give,  health  of  body  and 
peace  of  mind  and  room  to  exercise 
all  our  faculties.  Some  one  ha'S  said 
"Get  your  pleasure  out  of  your  work 
or  you  will  never  know  what  real 
pleasure  is."  To  the  man  who  loves 
animal  and  plant  life,  who  revels  in 
the  sunshine  out  under  the  open  sky, 
who  is  intoxicated  with  the  fresh  air 
and  the  vigor  of  an  out-door  life,  to 
this  man  the  poultry  business  is  an 
ideaj  business.  To  the  man  who 
loves  close  rooms  and  musty  volumes, 
there  is  a  little  for  him  in  poultry 
keeping.  But  if  you  love  freedom, 
love  independence,  and  like  to 
be  your  own  master,  then  go 
out  on  a  little  poultry  ranch  and  live 
the  natural  life.  The  man  who  gets 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning  with  a  dread 
in  his  heart  of  the  days  work  before 
him  has  sadly  missed  his  calling. 
Life  is  short  and  the  first  thing  we 
know  we  are  shuffled  off  without  ever 
tasting  of  the  real  natural  joys  of 
living.  Your  work  should  be  so 
wholesome,  so  interesting  that  you 
would  spring  from  the  restful  nights 
slumber  to  meet  it.  If  you  have  found 
your  calling  your  work  will  be  one 
long  holiday.  But  work  to  be  a 
pleasure  must  be  well  done  and  bring 
results.  Those  who  fail  in  the  poul- 
try business  get  no  pleasure  out  of 
it  from  the  simple  fact  that  their 
work  is  not  well  done.  Order,  system 
and  a  fine  adjustment  bring  satisfac- 
tion in  the  poultry  work  as  in  other 
work.  There  is  no  work  which  re- 
sponds so  quickly  to  thoroughness 
and  order  as  the  work  on  an  egg 
farm.  Hens  are  such  sensitive  crea- 
tures, they  respond  so  quickly  to 
good  atention  that  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  results  is  ulnimited. 

"Better  than  grandeur,  better  than 
gold, 

Better  than  wealth  a  hundred  fold. 
Are  a  healthful  body,  a  mind  at 
ease, 

And    simple    pleasures    that  always 
please." 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  man  never  sees 
the  sun  rise,  who  does  not  know 
what  it  is  to  arise  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  walk  out  among  the  grow- 
ing vegetables  and  grasp  a  hoe  with 
a  strong  pair  of  arms  and  feel 
life  pulsating  to  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  that  fleshy  encasement  in 
which  we  dwell.  The  artificial  pleas- 
ure of  the  cities  cannot  be  compared 
to  a  morning  round  among  the  lay- 
ing houses  where  the  red  combed 
hens  are  singing  and  cackling. 

The  question  is,  "Are  you  satisfied 
with  your  present  vocaton"  or  are  you 
forever  dreaming  of  an  "Afterwhile" 
when  you  will  be  doing  what  your 
heart  so  much  desires!  Are  you 
tired  of  office  work,  of  stupid  inside 
grinding,  of  being  an  automaton? 
Let  me  tell  you  there  is  room  for  a 
good  living,  and  all  that  this  old 
mother  earth  ever  gives  to  any  man 
right  on  two  acres  of  California  soil. 
The  only  question  is,  can  you  so 
manipulate  these  two  acres  so  that 
your  table  will  be  spread  with  the 


choicest  products  of  the  soil  and  the 
purest  food  from  cow  and  hen. 

There  is  a  way  to  do  it  and  why 
not  learn  this  fine  art  of  living  the 
simple  life  when  it  brings  all  that 
is  worth  while.  Of  course  it  takes 
tme  and  study  to  systematise  two 
acres  into  profitable  business  the  same 
as  any  other  business.  Too  many  at- 
tempt it  without  any  preparation  at 
all. 

Many  start  out  with  an  end  in  view 
and  get  mixed  up  with  the  details 
and  loose  sight  of  the  end.  When  I 
first  started  out  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness ten  years  ago  I  thought  I  must 
work  sixteen  hours  per  day  in  order 
to  make  it  go.  No  doubt  this  helped 
and  by  sheer  force  my  business  was 
established.  Today  I  can  turn  off 
mere  work  in  eight  hours  than  I  could 
ten  years  ago  in  sixteen.  System 
and  order  and  machinery  gets  re- 
sults with  more  satisfaction  and  less 
wear.  Too  tired  to  enjoy,  we  often 
hear  the  rancher  say.  Let  us  stop, 
climb  up  on  the  tank  house  where 
we  can  get  a  good  perspective  of 
our  ranch  and  sit  down  and  think 
out  the  daily  details  and  cut  out  the 
things  then  and  there  that  are  lost 
motion.  Move  directly,  efficiently, 
and  thoroughly. 

It  does  not  pay  to  wear  yourself 
out  physically  so  that  you  drive  your- 
self and  are  too  tired  to  think.  Each 
poultryman  needs  to  set  apart  two 
hours  at  least  each  day  for  study  and 
thinking  upon  the  problems  of  his 
ranch.  By  concentrating  two  hours 
each  day  upon  the  business  of  the 
ranch,  things  will  assume  order  and 
steps  be  saved  When  vou  are  tired, 
rest,  thne  work  twice  as  fast  and  with 
more  pleasure.  By  moving  fast  and 
with  decision  one  will  accomplish  in 
one  hour  what  it  takes  undirected  two 
hours  to  accomplish.  Go  at  your  task 
fresh  and  rested  and  make  a  record 
for  speed  and  skill  and  the  task  will 
be  amusing  and  entertaning  instead 
of  wearing.  It  is  a  fine  art  to  learn 
how  to  work  hard  and  rest  well.  Keep 
up  your  physical  buoyancy  if  you 
would  have  the  keenest  joy  on  a  poul- 
try ranch.  Physical  buoyancy  is  killed 
by  dragging,  plugging,  grinding  all 
day  when  the  same  work  could  be 
done  in  half  the  time  with  alertness 
and  decision.  If  a  man  on  a  poultry 
ranch  would  try  to  move  just  twee  as 
fast  as  he  usually  does  and  take  the 
half  of  the  time  saved  for  study  and 
planning  to  cut  short  the  details  he 
will  catch  up  with  himself  and  also 
catch  up  with  his  work. 

The  work  on  a  poultry  ranch  is  so* 
varied  that  it  need  not  pall.  Each  day 
and  each  season  brings  its  new  tasks 
that  add  change  to  the  daily  routine. 
To  go  from  one  piece  of  work  to  an- 
other with  the  least  lost  motion  and 
to  keep  several  pieces  of  work  going 
in  their  due  season  requires  thought 
and  precision  and  this  is  one  of  the 
keenest  pleasures  of  a  poultry  ranch 
that  it  affords  mental  drill  as  well  as 
healthy  exercise.  Who  can  express 
the  anticipation  when  an  incubator  is 
filled  with  fine  white  eggs  and  started 
on  it  three  weeks'  run?  An  eagerness 
keener  than  that  of  the  gambler  when 
he  opens  his  hand  of  cards  is  yours 
when  you  pull  out  the  trays  and 
count  the  hatch. 

Last  week  I  counted  out  over  1600 
fluffy  white  balls  of  life  from  the  in- 
cubators and  carried  them  out  to  the 
brooder  house.    Do  I  count  such  in- 


BOSTROM'S  FARM  LEVEL 

has  been  on  the  market  nearly  30  years 
and  the  sales  get  bigger  every  year. 
We  are  proud  of  that  record,  and  as  the 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED  * 


!?SC  ,/  Price  SI  5 

which  has  Telescope  enabling  yon  to 
read  the  Target  over  400  yards  away,  is 
the  most  simple,  accurate,  durable  and 
complete  outfit  ever  made  for 

Irrigating,  Ditching,  Tile  Draining,  Etc 

Many  of  the  largest  hardware  dealers  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  now  carry  Itin  stock. 

Writ*  today  for  description  of  Level  and  we  will 
advise  name  and  address  of  nearest  dealer  to  you 
and  give  details  of  our  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

109  Madison  Avenue,  Atlanta,  6a. 


the  brand  on  this  sack 
means  something  to 
every  alfalfa  grower- 
it  is  the  word  of  this  house 
that  no  better  alfalfa  seed  can  be 
bought  than  Germain  Premium 
Brand. 

Following  our  slogan  of  quality, 
our  buyers  went  into  the  fields 
and  bought  this  seed — not  from 
samples  in  the  office — but  out  on 
the  ground  where  they  could  con- 
sider every  item  in  the  selection  of 
clean,  strong  seed. 

Every  pound  of  Germain  Pre- 
mium Brand  is  triple  cleaned — 
twice  in  the  field  and  once  in  our 
own  mills — and  again  we  say  that 
it  is.  as  near  perfection  as  experi- 
enced judgment  and  machinery  can 
make  it. 

Look  for  the  stencilled  brand 
and  lead  seal. 

FARMOGERM 

the  marvelous  culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  will  increase 
your  alfalfa  yield  from  50%  to 
200%  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  an 

acre. 


Write  Dept.  L  for  Free 
Booklet. 


E»t*t>  »h.d  1071 

Seed  &  Plant  Co 

326-328-330  AO  MAIN  3T 

Los  Angeles.  California 


In  West 

Sacramento 

15 Minutes  From 
the  State  Capitol 
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Why  Anconas  Are  My  Choice 
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By  H.  C.  Sheppard — Berea,  Ohio. 

WHEN  I  STARTED  in  the  poultry 
business,  the  greatest  question  in 
my  mind  was  the  choice  of  a  breed. 
There  were  plenty  of  breeds  to  choose 
from.  Some  practically  valueless  as 
egg  producers,  some  otherwise.  It 
was  of  the  "otherwise"  kind  I  wanted 
to  make  my  choice. 

I  wanted  a  breed  and  strain  that 
could  be  depended  on  to  meet  any 
and  all  chicken  requirements  that 
could  possibly  be  concentrated  into 
one  flock  of  birds.  During  my  search 
I  traveled  a  great  deal  and  read  more 
than  I  traveled.  My  eyes  were  con- 
stantly on  the  outlook  for  a  good 
artcle,  either  in  the  poultry  press  or 
the  poultry  pen. 

My  birds  must  be  hardy  and  easy 
to  raise.  They  must  be  prize-winners 
at  the  shows  and  also  fill  the  egg 
basket  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
They  must  show  superority  on  the 
table  as  well  as  on  the  nest.  They 


teresting  processes  as  bringing  1600 
little  lives  into  being,  work? 

Each  day  I  regulate  the  incubators 
and  fill  the  lamps  for  over  6,000  eggs 
and  count  the  work  as  pleasant  as 
any  can  choose.  It  is  not  heavy  but 
exacting.  Each  day  I  feed  the  chicks 
in  the  brooder  house  and  although  we 
raise  them  by  the  thousand  each  lit- 
tle fellow  affords  me  untold  pleasure 
as  he  grows  and  grows.  My  wife  and 
I  stand  and  watch  them  feed  and  are 
royally  entertained.  What  a  feeling 
of  pride  comes  over  one  as  he  looks 
over  a  large  flock  of  growing  stock 
and  knows  that  he  has  the  power  to 
produce  unilmited  numbers  of  perfect 
egg  machines. 

You  say  I  talk  like  an  amateur.  I 
have  been  doing  this  same  thing  for 
the  last  ten  years  and  the  process 
grows  more  interesting  each  season 
because  of  the  wonderful  privilege  of 
bringing  evolution  to  bear  on  the  line 
of  birds  bred  each  year.  Proper  se- 
lection, good  care  and  ideal  environ- 
ments will  develop  a  wonderful  breed 
of  layers  in  time. 

Can  you  imagine  a  life  work  more 
interesting  than  to  take  a  line  of  birds 
and  breed  them  year  after  year  for 
vigor  and  egg  production.  These  two 
things  you  must  have.  You  cannot 
have  egg  production  without  vigor, 
but  you  may  have  vigor  without  egc; 
production  and  this  is  the  problem 
how  to  keep  the  two  qualities.  The 
inventor  has  been  pictured  as  the  hap- 
piest of  mortals  because  he  is  almost 
oblivious  to  self.  The  poultry  man 
has  many  problems  that  can  engross 
a  life  time  in  experimenting  and  mak- 
ing poultry  raising  one  of  the  most 
scientific  as  well  as  absorbng  occupa- 
tions that  can  be  found.  We  have 
some  hens  on  our  ranch  that  lav  100 
eggs,  and  they  go  quickly  to  the 
butcher  house.  We  have  others  that 
lay  ISO  in  a  year.  Some  will  lay  200 
each  year.  One  of  our  keenest  pleas- 
ures is  to  select  a  pen  of  egg  type 
hens  and  record  them.  We  look  for- 
ward to  some  wonderful  things  in 
egg  production  in  course  of  time. 

The  general  average  of  a  flock  can 
be  increased  year  after  year  by  selec- 
tion. Is  there  any  limit?  In  time 
will  we  have  the  300  egg  hen? 

Work  on  a  poultry  ranch  is  healthy 
and  problem  absorbing,  profit  suffi- 
cient and  pleasures  equal  to  the  best. 


must  be  pleasing  alike  to  the  eye  and 
the  pocket  book. 

After  studying  all  the  good  breeds 
I  finally  decided  on  the  Anconas  as 
coming  nearer  to  Sheppard's  stand- 
ard of  perfection  than  any  other. 

This  noted  breed  of  chickens,  im- 
ported from  Europe  but  a  few  years 
ago,  has  gained  great  prestige  among 
fanciers  in  America  and  yet  more  has 
it  found  a  place  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  look  upon  the  utilitarian 
side  alone  of  the  beautiful,  active  and 
ever  alert  bird  Its  attractive  color, 
beautiful  form  and  graceful  carriage 
at  once  gives  it  a  place  among  the 
prime  favorites  of  the  coop,  in  the 
coop,  in  the  competitive  show  as  well 
as  on  the  table  of  the  preacher,  and 
the  crates  of  the  egg-producer. 

I  have  known  pullets  to  lay  an  aver- 
age amount  of  256  eggs  each  per 
year  for  the  entire  flock,  and  this  in 
the  cold  climate  of  the  Northern 
States. 

They  are  active  and  hardy  and  with- 
out doubt  flourish  best  in  close  con- 
finement of  any  known  breed.  Their 
eggs  hatch  the  largest  percent  of  all 
breeds,  because  of  their  superior 
hardiness.  The  chicks  run  forth  from 
incubator  or  brooding  hen  as  alert 
as  matured  song  birds. 

Young  cockerels  often  crow  at  the 
early  age  of  six  weeks.  Pullets  will 
frequently  lay  when  AV2  months  old 
when  properly  cared  for.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  on  account  of  their 
phenominal  growth  they  will  produce 
more  meat,  by  the  end  of  ten  weeks 
after  hatching  thain  any  other  breed 
of  this  class,  and  even  some  of  the 
larger  breeds. 

The  Ancona  rooster  makes  sur- 
roundings cheerful  on  account  of  his 
hearty  crow.  He  has  an  ever  watch- 
ful and  faithful  care  of  his  flock,  go- 
ing into  the  nests  and  feed  bins  calling 
his  hens  to  business  and  rations.  No 
wonder  the  Ancona  hen  is  the  great- 
est egg  producer  of  the  poultry  yard. 

They  invariably  hatch  true  to  the 
characteristices  of  the  breed.  There- 
fore one  can  depend  on  getting  the 
finest  and  most  useful  of  birds  when 
hatched  from  Ancona  eggs.  All  in 
all  the  Ancona  is  the  bird  you  want 
to  breed  for  more  chicks,  more  eggs, 
more  meat,  finer  feather,  more  ac- 
tivity, more  cheer,  and  less  vermin 
and  smaller  rations  than  any  breed 
in  the  world. 


The  family  is  the  bulwark  of 
society.  Even  more  does  the  farm 
home  represent  the  nation's  safe- 
guard for  progress  and  pros- 
perity. With  ertensive  ranches  at 
one  extreme  and  specialties  like 
mushrooms  and  violets  at  the  other, 
the  typical  American  farm  must  al- 
ways represent  a  self-supporting 
home,  where  the  family  needs  are 
produced  when  economy  dicates,  and 
where  one  r  more  specialties  are  fol- 
lowed for  the  creation  of  a  money 
crop.  Thus,  we  have  diversified 
farming  as  the  characteristic  and 
reasons  why  mixed  farming  is  desir- 
able, such  as  the  necessity  for  rota- 
tion, the  preservation  of  fertility  by 
keeping  farm  animals,  etc.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  farmers  of  this  class 
will  ever  be  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
this  nation,  and  under  this  head  will 
be  found  the  independent  farmer. 


Get  roofing  you  don't  have  to 
repair  and  renew  every  little  while. 
You  want  the  roofing  made  with 
a  genuine  waterproofer. 

Genasco  is  made  of  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt — Nature's  everlast- 
ing waterproofer. 

It  doesn't  split,  crack,  rot,  rust, 
or  crumble.  Gives  lasting  protec- 
tion against  all  weathers. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for 
the  hemisphere  trademark.  Every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco  is  supplied 
with  patented  Kant-leak  Kleets,  that  make  seams  watertight  without  cement 
and  large-headed  nails — prevent  nail-leaks.  Write  us  for  samples  of  Genasco 
and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book,  free. 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 


KOKOMO  FENCE 


Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence  and  Gates 
Barb  Wire 
Staple* 


Yard  and 
Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates 
Fencing  Tools 
Netting 


"'rices  Gladly  Quoted.    Send  for  Catalogue       Mall  Orders  a  Specialty 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.      »■■  a.™  a.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Planet  Jr  No.  41 


Regularity  in  milking  is  essential  to 
be6t  results. 


Orchard  and  Universal  Cultivator 

is  the  ideal  tool  for  cultivating  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
such  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  oranges  ;  also 
vineyards,  hopyard*  and  walnut  groves. 

It  is  equipped  with  fruit  tree  shield,  and  side 
hitch  for  low  trees.    Carries  teeth,  sweeps,  fur- 
rowers,  plows,  etc.   Works  deep  or  shallow,  and  \ 
cuts  from  4  to  6}  feet  wide.   Convertible  into  aW 
disc  harrow  and  alfalfa  cultivator  and  special  weed- 
er  attachment.     Can  be  fitted  with  two-wheel 
fore-carriage — new  this  year. 

fTDITir   An  Instructive  64-page 
mLiLi  Illustrated  catalogue 
55  orchard,  farm,  and  garden  tools  described. 
Send  postal  for  it  today  1 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

We  carry  stork  In  San  Francisco.  Arencles  In  all 
principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


n 
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The  Pride  of  Petaluma 

BROODER  STOVE 


Raise  Your  Chicks  with  M  expense  and  one-tenth  the 
work,  without  brooder  or  hover.  No  crowding,  pil* 
ing  up,  sweating  or  chilling.  Automatic  oil  ana  heat 
control  perfect  Get  our  catalogue  and  souvenir  Free 
before  you  buy.     J.  E.  KRESKY,  Petaluma,  Calif. 


California 

Seen  2nd  Explained 

If  you  would  see  an  agricultural  and 
horticultural  display  of  the  various 
counties  of  California  come  visit 
the  Exhibit  Rooms  of  the  .... 

California 
Development  Board 


TOP  FLOO* 


FERRY  BUILDING 


Free  Stereopticon  Lefhires  every 
afternoon.  Full  information  and 
county  booklets.  Everything  is  free 

Write  us  for 

"California,  Its  Resources 
and  Possibilities ' ' 

Address: 

California  Development  Board 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

*  PIG 


AND    MAIL   IT  TODAY 

WE  WILL 


Show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  make  your  dimes 
grow  into  dollars  when  you  raise  pigs  on  one 
of  our  Little  Farms  in  the  Ferule  Sacramento 
Valley,  California. 

The  soil,  water,  climate  and  transportation 
are  here  now,  all  they  lack  is  men  to  put  them 
to  work.  Are  you  the  man  >  If  so,  here  is  the 
chance  you  have  longed  for.  We  give  you 
ten  years  to  pay  for  the  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California, 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Take  Care  in  Breeding  Poultry 


(By  E.  H.  Hoffman.) 


When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


THE  BREEDING  of  Standard 
poultry  is  a  matter  that  requires 
careful  study  and  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  mating  the  birds  from  which  it  is 
intended  to  raise  stock  that  will  have 
a  chance  in  the  show  room  and  also 
that  will  be  fit  for  breeding  birds  in 
the  future.  It  is  too  often  the  case 
that  inferior  stock  is  used  in  the 
breeding  yards  and  as  a  result  only 
inferior  chicks  are  the  progeny.  In 
many  cases  this  is  true  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  fancier  to  mate  his 
own  stock,  being  uninformed  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  standard  bred 
bird   of  the  variety  that  he  breeds. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  first  point 
apul  that  is  for  every  facnier,  no 
matter  whether  he  is  breeding  on  a 
large  scale  or  not,  to  provide  him 
self  with  a  copy  of  the  American 
Standard  of  Perfection.  Without  one 
he  is  almost  unable  to  mate  his  birds 
properly  unless  he  has  the  assistance 
of  one  who  is  in  familiar  with  the 
requirements  of  the  variety  to  be 
mated. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  remember  in  mating  birds  is  the 
type.  Birds  that  are  not  true  speci- 
mens of  the  breed  to  which  they  be- 
long should  never  be  used  as  breed- 
ers. That  is  to  say  Plymouth  Rocky 
shape  or  Wyandottes  with  long 
backs,  long  pinched  tails  and  stilty 
legs.  We  often  find  Rhode  Island 
Reds  that  resemble  Wyandottes  or 
Plymouth  Rocks  in  type  or  Leghorns 
with  Hamburg  or  Minorca  shapes, 
etc.  These  confusing  types  should 
be  avoided  in  the  breeding  yards 
because  it  must  be  remembered  that 
type  is  as  important,  and  possibly 
more  so,  than  color. 

In  mating  the  varieties  that  require 
a  red  eye  it  is  a  serious  defect  to 
breed  from  specimens  that  have  pearl, 
green  or  yellowish  eyes,  especially  in 
the  males  at  the  head  of  the  pen. 
While  the  cuts  on  off  colored  eyes 
range  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
points  it  is  very  important  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  obtain  birds  with  the 
right  colored  eyes.  To  start  out  with 
a  cut  of  one  on  eye  brings  down  the 
score  of  the  bird  to  a  figure  where  it 
has  little  .-how  against  a  specimen 
that  has  no  defective  eye.  In  parti- 
colored birds  these  defects  are  often 
found  but  many  fanciers  use  them 
as  long  as  they  have  good  plumage, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  off  in 
type,  defective  in  eye,  etc. 

Deformities  should  also  be  guarded 
agaim-t  in  selecting  breeding  stork 
By  that  I  mean  crossed  beaks,  crook- 
ed backs,  wry  tails  and  crooked  toes. 
I  have  heard  breeders  say  that  a  de- 
formed back  is  caused  by  accident 
and  therefore  is  not  hereditary.  Be 
this  as  it  may  I  know  that  crooked 
backs  often  come  from  accidents 
when  the  chicks  are  small  and  I  also 
know  that  a  male  bird  with  that 
defect  will  throw  a  large  percentage 
of  chicks  with  the  same  defect.  This 
being  the  case  it  is  unsafe  to  take  a 
chance  of  breeding  birds  with  these 
disqualifying  defects. 

Another  thing  that  ought  to  be 
avoided  is  the  using  of  any  birds  in 
a  breeding  yard  that  have  at  any 
time  during  their  lives  shown  symp 
toms  of  sickness.  For  instance  a  bird 
may  have  a  bad  case  of  roup,  or  can- 
ker, or  some  other  disease  during  the 


winter  and  by  spring  when  the  breed- 
ing yards  are  mated  up  it  may  have 
fully  recovered.  It  is  best  not  to 
use  such  birds  because  they  are  not 
as  heaJthy  and  vigorous  as  others 
that  have  not  been  affected  with 
disease.  Vigor  is  most  important  in 
the  breeding  yard  and  without  it 
chicks  with  little  vitality  are  sure  to 
result. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  too 
much  attention  is  paid  by  the  fan- 
cier to  plumage,  regardless  of  type, 
vitality,  deformities  and  other  defects 
It  is  often  very  hard  to  pass  up  a  fine- 
ly marked  female  of  the  laced  or 
penciled  varieties  because  of  some 
defect,  but  in  the  long  run  it  pays.  It 
is  better  to  raise  a  few  good  chicks 
each  year  than  to  raise  a  large  num- 
ber of  poor  ones.  To  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  have  Standard  specimens 
to  breed  from.  This  does  not  mean 
that  only  prize  winners  should  be 
used,  because  that  would  be  equally 
as  foolish  as  to  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. All  varieties  must  be  mated 
properly  to  produce  good  results  and 
it  is  often  necessary  to  use  birds  that 
are  far  from  being  show  specimens 
to  accomplish  this.  Study  the  Stand- 
ard between  now  and  next  spring  .;nd 
when  it  comes  lime  to  mate  the  birds 
the  knowledge  thus  obtained  will 
prove  to  be  of  great  value.  If  unable 
to  mate  them  alone  call  in  a  poultry 
judge  or  an  experienced  breeder  to 
assist  you  and  give  you  the  desired 
pointers. 


Girls'  Canning  Clubs 

A  recent  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  something  of 
what  our  country  girls  are  doing  In 
the  way  of  home  canning  and  preserv- 
ing of  farm  products.  With  the  right 
kind  of  Instruction  and  encouragement 
our  girls  and  boys  will  soon  materially 
reduce  the  "High  Cost  of  Living." 

A  few  years  ago  the  late  Professor 
Knapp  began  forming  girls'  tomato 
growing  clubs  in  the  South.  There  are 
now  about  25,000  girls  enrolled  In 
twelve  States,  and  in  Oklahoma  alone 
their  efforts  have  been  worth  a  million 
dollars. 

The  girls  were  taught  canning  by 
experts  and  the  results  have  astonished 
the  government  officials.  Here  is  an 
instance:  He  happened  to  visit  one  of 
these  canning  exhibitions,  and  invested 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  a  home 
plant  and  canned  all  the  fruit  on  his 
place  at  a  profit  of  $6,000. 

So  far  the  figures  from  Oklahoma 
are  the  only  ones  available,  but  indica- 
tions are  that  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi the  girls  have  done  even  better. 


The  renter  should  keep  an  account 
of  his  farming  operation  as  well  as 
the  land  owner.  Farming  is  the 
premier  business  of  this  country  and 
.should  be  treated  as  a  business.  Do 
so  in  a  businesslike  manner  and  you 
will  realize  more  profit  for  your  labor. 


In  breeding  mares  keep  to  the  same 
horse  until  the  young  mares  are  old 
enough  to  breed,  then  select  another 
horse  of  the  same  type.  Changing 
from  one  type  to  another  results  in 
a  nondescript  assortment  of  progeny 
that  never  gets  a  breeder  anywhere. 


TOO 
LATE 


D 


ON'T  be  "Too  Late!" 

You  have  seen  yout  chickens  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  teen  them  fight 
lot  breath  and  die.  That's  ROUP.  It's 
humane  to  relieve — it's  dollars  saved  to  cure  them. 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 

does  the  work.  50c  and  $1 .00.  If  dealer  hasn't  it, 
•end  to  us.     Money  refunded  <f  it  evr  fails. 

At  your  dealers  —  or  tend  lo 
Coulion  Poultry  &  Slock  Food 
Co  ,  Petaluma  ;  Germain  Seed 
Co..  Los  Angeles  ;  Inland  Sead 
Co.,  Spokane;  Rout  I  edge  Seed 
&  Floral  Co  Portland  :  Seattle 
Seed  Co  .  Seattle;  Braekman- 
Ker  Milling  Co.,  Victoria, 
B.  C      Western  Distributors. 


FREE 

For  name  of  any  sup- 
ply dealer  and  stamps 
4c  we  will  mail  free 
copy  Conkay't  80  p 
Poultry  Book. 


CALVES 

Raise  Them  Without  Milk 
Booklet  Free 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 

427-429  Davis  St. 
SAN  FRANC  I  SCO,  CALIF. 


^av  ^av        Reasons  Why  You  Should 

Ofl.nvestigatetheSANDOW 

sfc  V    Kerosene  Stationary  ENGINE 


on  kemeene  (coal  oil),  c asolin* 
alcohol  or  distillate  without  chance  of 
equipment — starts  wi1h«u*  cranking— 
runs  in  either  direction — throttle  gov- 
erned— hopper  cooled— speed  controlled 
while  running — no  came— dot*!  see-  no 
gran — no  sprockets— only  three  moTinf 
parte  —  portable  —  Hshl  weight—  greek 
power — starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below 
iro— complete,  ready  to  run — chil- 
rcn  operate  them— ft-yasr  Iron- 
clad guarantee  —  lVday  money- 
bark  trial.    Sires  2  lo  20  H  P. 

rmnA  e  poetal  tola;  for  free  MtSSSSL 
wo  ch  ibv>i  how  tabdow  will  b»  uswfal 


sssrtas  svld  hi  your  ooi  oty. 

_  Detroit  Met  or  Car  Supply  Cc. 
25  *  Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mick. 


Owning  and  caring  for  a  good  auto- 
mobile is  a  fine  lesson  to  the  farmer 
in  the  proper  care  of  farm  machinery. 


FARM  BOCKS 


Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  offers 
the  following  books  on  farm  subjects 
by  recognized  authorities  to  Its  sub- 
scribers. Send  the  price  quoted  along 
with  your  order  and  the  books  will  be 
mailed  to  you  promptly.  Address  Coun- 
try Life  Publishing  Company,  162  Post 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey   $0.75 

Farm  Appliances   50 

Alfalfa — Cobum   SO 

Swine    Husbandry — Cobum   1.60 

Business  of  Dairying — Lane   1.2S 

Practical  Fruit  Growing — Maynard  .50 

Irrigation — Stewart    1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 

Them — Wickson    $.00 

California  Vegetables — Wickson...  2.00 

Western  Poultry  Book — Basley   1.00 

Spraying  of  Plants — Lodeman   1.25 

The  Soil— King    160 

Pruning  Book — Bailey    1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products— Wing   1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding — Henry   2.25 

First   Lessons    in   Bee   Keeping — 

Newman   61 

The   Honey  Bee — Langstroth    1.26 

Fruit  Growers'  Guide — Favor....  1.00 
Farm    Oea  Engine* — Brat*   1.00 


When  answering  advertisements  please, 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Orchard  and  farm — ikRiGATioti 
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Birds  as  Weed  Destroyers 


THE  VALUE  OF  BIRDS  on  the 
farm  lies  in  the  service  which  they 
render  in  the  destruction  of  weed 
seeds,  rodents  and  insects. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "a  weed  is 
a  plant  out  of  place,"  and  if  this  be 
true,  some  plants  seem  to  have  a  well 
established  habit  of  getting  out  of 
their  proper  sphere  and  into  cul- 
tivated land.  As  a  single  plant  of 
certain  garden  weeds  may  produce  as 
many  as  100,000  seeds  in  a  season,  if 
unchecked  these  would  soon  become 
a  decided  menace  to  crops. 

While  the  hoe  and  the  cultivator 
may  help  to  keep  down  the  weeds  on 
the  farm,  they  still  continue  to  in- 
crease in  waste  lands  and  along  road- 
sides, and  from  there  eventually 
>I>reaid  to  the  cultivated  lands.  It 
is  in  just  such  places  that  birds  are 
often  most  abundant,  and  so  they  play 
an  important  part  in  checking  this 
increase.  In  fact,  the  seed-eating 
birds  are  among  the  most  effective 
agents  in  the  warfare  against  weeds, 
For  they  attack  these  pests  in  the 
critical  seed  period,  and  thus  help  to 
prevent  their  further  spread.  While 
a  few  seeds  are  'simply  scattered  by 
birds,  in  nearly  all  cases  they  are 
destroyed.  Dr.  Judd  of  the  Biologi- 
cal Survey  says,  "No  less  than  fifty 
different  birds  act  as  weed  destroyers, 
and  the  noxious  plants  wi  ich  they 
help  to  eradicate  number  more  than 
three  score  species." 

Among  the  weeds  commonly  des- 
troyed by  birds  are  tarweed,  turkey 
mullein,  alfilaria,  pigweed,  knotweed, 
thistle  and  chickweed.  Great  num- 
bers  of  seeds  are  often  consumed  by 
birds  even  in  a  single  meal.  The 
stomach  of  one  sparrow  contained 
1000  seeds  of  pigweed,  while  two 
other  birds  had  taken  300  and  700 
ir  is  of  various  kinds.  Prof.  Beal, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  estimated  that  the 
tree  sparrows  of  Iowa  will  destroy, 
during  the  year,  875  tons  of  weed 
seeds. 

Among  the  weed  destroyers  our 
native  sparrows  are  unrivaled,  weed 
seeds  forming  more  than  half  of  their 
food  for  the  year  The  value  of  spar- 
rows to  the  farmer  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  summer,  and 
especially  in  the  nesting  season,  they 
also  eat  many  injurious  insects.  The 
young  birds  are  fed  almost  entirely 
on  insect  food,  including  such  pests 
a-  caterpillars,  weevils,  grasshoppers, 
cutworms  and  ants. 

The  one  member  of  the  sparrow 
family  which  seems  to  be  alike  des- 
pised by  both  birds  and  man,  is  the 
imported  English  sparrow.  While  a 
few  insects  and  weed  seeds  are  eaten 
I'v  these  birds,  the  little  good  thus 
done  cannot  compare  with  the  harm 
which  they  do,  especially  in  driving 
out  the  useful  insect  and  seed-eating 
birds  and  the  English  sparrows  also 
destroy  fruit  and  grain,  and  are  a 
decided  pest  wherever  they  are 
found.  The  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  male  English  sparrow  is  the  large 
black  patch  on  the  throat  and  breast. 

Among  the  other  birds  which  hold 
a  high  place  as  weed  destroyers  are 
the  goldfinches  or  "wild  canaries"  as 
they  are  commonly  called.  They 
often  destroy  certain  weeds  not 
usually  taken  by  other  birds,  being 
especially  fond  of  thistle  seeds.  For 
this  reason  they  are  sometimes  given 
the  name  "thistle  birds." 

One  of  the  game  birds,  the  mourn- 


ing dove,  is  especially  worthy  of 
mention  as  a  useful  seed-eating  bird. 
While  the  dove  sometimes  takes 
grain,  most  of  this  seems  to  be  waste 
grain  taken  after  harvesting  is  over 
these  birds  are  most  abundant  how- 
ever in  waste:  lands  where  weeds 
abound,  turkey  mullein  forming  one 
of  their  favorite  foods,  while  tumble 
weed  and  mustard  are  also  eaten  ex- 
tensively. 

The  immense  numbers  of  weed 
seeds  destroyed  by  these  birds  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  stomach 
of  one  dove  contained  9200  seeds  of 
different  weeds,  while  the  stomachs 
of  two  other  doves  contained  6400 
and  7500  respectively.  If  three  doves, 
at  one  meal,  can  destroy  23,100  weed 
seeds  and  thus  prevent  the  spread  of 
that  many  noxious  weeds,  how  much 
good  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
doves  on  one  farm,  in  one  county, 
or  throughout  the  state. 

In  the  United  States  alone  the  an- 
nual lose  from  weeds  has  been  es- 
timated at  $400,000,000.  In  the  fact 
of  these  startling  figures  -we  can  well 
realize  the  importance  of  protecting 
the  useful  seed-eating  birds,  one  of 
nature's  best  means  of  checking  just 
such  losses. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


HOPLAND,  CAL. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  selected  and  mated  to  imported  stock  cockerels. 
BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots  of  less  than  83  dozen  lots.  Orders  in 
excess  of  above,  10  cents  per  dozen  above  highest  market  price.  75 
per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary  conditions  perfect.    Well  raised — well  fed  

well  culled — eggs  will  produce  layers. 

PENS — TKIOS — SINGLE  BIRDS  OP  ALL  BREEDS. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
and  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  baby  chicks  at  $15  per  hundred 
and  $6  per  hundred  for  eggs. 

JAPANESE  SILKIES-SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURG  eggs  by  the  set- 
ting at  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  fifteen. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  pullets  from  $7.50  to  $15  per  dozen. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  cockerels  at  $3  each. 

Eggs  and  stock  from  prize  winners  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

UTILITY  STOCK.  NO  CULLS. 


The  heifer  may  be  fashioned  into  a 
cow.  Don't  wait  until  she  is  a  cow 
before  this  important  work  begins. 


A  thrifty  farmer  is  known  by  the 
care  he  takes  of  his  machinery  when 
it  is  not  in  use. 


Success  in  farm  work  depends 
largely  on  knowing  how. 


Keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
cow. 


Book  your  order  now  for  hatching  eggs  and  day-old  chicks. 

WEEKS'  POULTRY  RANCH 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  bred  for  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCTION  are 
our  specialty.  Eggs  for  hatching  $6.00  per  100,  $50.00  per  thousand; 
day-old  chicks.  $12.50  per  hundred,  $100.00  per  thousand. 

Write  for  circular  of  WEEKS'  POULTRY  RANCH,  one  of  the 
largest,  most  modern  poultry  ranches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

CHAS.  WEEKS,  PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


Sack  of  Feed  Free 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  the  food  for  your  Baby  Chicks  is  right. 
While  Baby  Chicks  are  little  bits  of  life — at  the  same  time  each  one  is  a  whole 
chicken,  and  you  want  to  raise  them  all. 

Sperrv  Baby  Chick  Peed  is  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  the  Sperry 
Guarantee  (money  back)  goes  with  every  sack.  It  is  clean — of  even  granulation 
and  correctly  proportioned  as  to  ingredients.  We  will  send  each  reader  answering 
this  advertisement  a  small  sack  of  SPERRY  BABY  CHICK  FEED  for  your 
inspection  and  there  will  be  enough  for  you  to  make  a  substantial,  trial  feeding. 

LAST,  BUT  NOT  LEAST 

If  you  will  tell  us  your  dealer's  name  and  how  many  baby  chicks  you  expect  to 
have  this  season — we  will  send  you,  or  your  wife,  Sperry's  handsome  1913  Cook 
Book,  made  up  of  special  recipes,  from  famous  cooks,  including  the  chefs  of  lead- 
ing San  Francisco  hotels,  such  as  the  Palace,  St.  Francis,  etc.  DO  NOT  DELAY 
— the  whole  proposition  is  complimentary  on  our  part,  and  you  will  surely  be 
pleased  with  the  free  small  sack  and  the  cook  book — All  Charges  PREPAID. 
Offer  Expires  February  20th,  1913,  and  is  only  good  for  any  one  person  once. 

Address:  STOCK  &  POULTRY  FEED  DEPT. 

SPERRY  FLOUR  CO.,Stockton,Cal. 


Please  mention  name  of  this  paper  In  your  reply. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


Main  Office:  2515  Tulare  St,  Fresno,  California 


ORANGES.  LEMONS. 
POMELOS. 

Our  citrus  trees  have  remarkable 
vitality  and  make  a  most  vigorous 
growth  from  the  first  summer  on. 
All  our  buds  are  taken  from  selected 
parent  trees  in  the  best  groves  of 
the  State. 


We  still  have  a  fairly  complete  line  of  trees  and  vines. 
With  so  many  nurseries  reporting  shortage  it  will  pay 
planters  to  get  their  orders  booked  early.  Our  stock  has 
a  well  deserved  reputation  for  reliability;  our  trees  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  planters  can  depend  on  them 
for  satisfactory  growth  and  true  bearing.  If  you  expect 
to  set  out  an  orchard  write  for  our  catalog.    It  will  help  you. 


FIGS. 

We  have  the  largest  and  best 
stock  of  Black  Mission,  CaJimyma, 
and  White  Adriatic  varieties.  Our 
fig  trees  are  unusually  well  rooted 
and  are  uninjured  by  frost.  Let  us 
send  you  our  booklet  on  "FIGS." 


Proper  Pruning— Thorough  Spraying 


Fruit  Trees         Grape  Vines 
FIG  TREES 

We  are  the  Largest  growers  of  this  stock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.    We  grow  a  complete  stock  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE, 
PEAR  TREES 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 


F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres. 

C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres. 

Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy. 


The  Reliably  Three. 
P.  O.  Box  615 
Fresno,  Cal. 


My  Master-Stroke  for  Fruit  Growers 

The  J.H.HALE  Peach 


I  nave  secured  for  orchardists'  commercial  planting 
the  exclusive  distribution  right*  of  J.  H.  Hale's  greatest 
triumph,  the  wonderful  "J.  H.  HALE"  Peach— the  most 
amazing  peach  ever  propagated  in  America. 

William  P.  Stark. 


WM.  P.  STARK 


The  King  of  All  Peaches 

Eightyears  ago.whenMr.  Hale  first  showed 
me  his  r  J.  H.  HALE"  Peach,  I  exclaimed. 
"You've  got  a  peach  that  will  absolutely 
revolutionize  peach  growing  In  America — if 
it'll  remain  true  to  its  characteristics  in  all 
peach  regions."  For  here  was  a  peach  as 
big  as  a  small  cannon-ball,  twice  the  size  of 
an  average  Elberta;  deep  golden  yellow,  over- 
laid with  carmine;  smooth,  thick  skinned, 
with  no  trace  of  fuzz;  flesh  solid,  firm,  yet 
delicate:  and  the  most  luscious  peach  flavor 
I  have  ever  tasted. 

8  Years  of  Tests,  3,000  Trees  Planted 

But  not  until  Mr.  Hale  had  planted  3.000 
trees— 2.000  in  Connecticut  and  1.000  in  Geor- 
gia—and fruited,  experimented  and  tested 
them  for  8  years,  was  he  ready  to  offer  this 
remarkable  peach  commercially. 

And  In  eight  years  it  has  grown  better  and 
better.  It  has  been  proved  out  in  most  widely 
divergent  peach  soils  and  climates.  It  has 
gone  through  27  below  atero  weather  when 
such  hardy  varieties  as  Georgia  Belle.  Car- 


man and  others  In  the  same  orchard  were 
winter-killed.  The  fruit  has  been  shipped 
thousands  of  miles  successfully.  Commis- 
sion men  and  our  foremost  scientists  are 
enthusiastic  over  It.  Experts  everywhere 
proclaim  it  the  greatest  peach  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Will  You  Share  in  the  Profits? 

Remember  what  money-makers  the  first 
Elbertas  were?  Yet  here  is  a  peach  larger, 
sweeter,  hardier,  more  profitable— the  only 
peach  that  J.  H.  Hale. "The  Peach  King."  has 
ever  deemed  worthy  of  bearing  his  name. 

I  can  supply  a  limited  number  of  growers 
now  with  trees  propagated  from  buds  cut 
from  J.  H.  Hale's  bearing  orchards.  Be  first 
In  your  section.  Write  for  prices  and  details. 

Send  for  New  FREE  Book 

All  about  the  J.  B.  Bale  Peach.  Complete  as- 
sortment of  other  varieties  of  high-class  fruit 
trees,  fruit  bushes  and  ornamentals,  guaranteed 
true  to  name  and  sold  direct  from  our  great 
nurseries.   No  agents.  Too  save  CO  per  cent.  (4) 

William  P.  Stark  Nurseries,  Sta.Dl 3  .  Stark  Crty.Mo. 


(By  George  P.  Weldon) 

Colorado  Experimental-Station. 


Jvartlaementa  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


THE  NECESSITY  for  thorough- 
ness in  spraying  is  recognized  by 
every  one  who  has  had  any  experi- 
ence in  fighting  our  worst  insect 
pests.  Writers  on  spraying  have 
urged  that  thoroughness  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  entering  into 
the  spraying  operation.  While  such 
urging  is  entirely  justifiable,  I  some- 
times feel  that  too  little  has  been  said 
about  preparation  for  thoroughness. 
This  is  certainly  true  in  the  case  of 
many  of  our  orchards  where  more 
time  Spent  in  heavy  and  intelligent 
prunning  and  less  in  spraying  would 
result  in  much  more  effective  work 
than  is  sometimes  done.  Orchards 
have  been  observed  time  and  again 
which  had  not  seen  a  pruning  saw 
for  years;  where  the  growth  of  the 
branches  was  such  as  to  exclude  the 
sun  almost  entirely  from  the  center 
of  the  trees;  where  the  fruit  was 
small  and  poorly  colored;  where  cod- 
ling-moth found  conditions  entirely 
favorable  for  its  survival,  and  yet 
when  the  owner  was  asked  why  his 
fruit  was  wormy  he  would  reply  that 
the  arsenate  of  lead  that  he  sprayed 
with  was  not  good.  Such  orchards 
defy  proper  spraying,  or  ait  least  re- 
quire so  much  spray  to  do  the  work 
well  that  the  average  orchardist  would 
rather  grub  up  the  trees  than  spend 
the  necessary  money  to  spray  them. 
While  thus  statement  may  be  slightly 
overdrawn  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth,  as  any  investigator  who  has 
studied  spraying  problems  will  have 
to  admit. 

The  horticulturist  urges  regular 
and  systematic  pruning  of  the  or- 
chard just  as  emphatically  ais  the 
entomologist  urges  thorough  spray- 
ing. Heavy  pruning  of  old  trees  does 
not  usually  become  necessary  when 
each  season  after  planting,  moderate, 
careful,  pruning  is  done.  It  does  be- 
come necessary  in  extreme  cases 
where  earlier  pruning  has  been  ne- 
glected, and  the  time  has  come  when 
a  serious  pest  infects  the  orchard, 
else  the  spraying  in  all  probability 


will  be  insufficient    to    control  this 

pest. 

Many  striking  examples  of  this  re- 
lation between  pruning  and  spraying 
were  observed  in  orchards  where  the 
leaf-roller  has  been  donig  so  much 
damage  of  late  years.  Where  trees 
have  ben  allowed  to  grow  to  an  ab- 
normal height  and  the  upper  branches 
have  not  been  reached  with  the  spray, 
they  have  lost  a  much  higher  percent- 
age of  their  foliage  from  the  attack 
of  the  larvae  than  branches  lower 
down  where  spraying  could  be  more 
easily  done.  This  same  condition  has 
very  often  been  observed  where 
codlingmoth  was  the  pest  sprayed  for 
instead  of  leaf-roller.  It  must  hold 
true  when  spraying  for  any  pest,  whe- 
ther it  feeds  on  the  bark,  fruit  or  foli- 
age, if  it  is  at  all  prevalent. 

There  are  orchard  trees  that  offer 
a  resistance  to  thorough  spraying  so 
great  that  our  high  pressure  power 
sprayers  are  insufficient  to  overcome 
it  altogether.  Before  spraying  should 
be  attempted  in  such  cases  the  trees 
should  be  cut  back  to  a  reasonable 
height  and  all  the  interfering  and  sur 
plus  branches  should  be  taken  out, 
thus  making  the  tree  low  enough  so 
that  the  topmost  branches  may  be 
easily  sprayed,  and  the  head  open 
enough  so  that  each  branch  may  get 
its  share  of  the  liquid. 

Trees  that  would  properly  require 
from  20  to  25  gallons  of  spray  for  the 
most  thorough  work  could  probably 
be  well  sprayed  with  ten  gallons 
when  pruned  as  they  should  be 

The  control  of  a  woll  established 
insect  pest  is  often  no  easy  matter, 
notwithstanding  :he  fact  that  we  may 
have  acess  to  the  improved  modern 
power  spraying  machines;  the  insec- 
ticide used  may  be  perfectly  reliable 
in  controlling  the  pests  we  spray  for, 
and  yet  we  may  fail  because  of  hav- 
ing to  do  our  spraying  under  un- 
favorable conditions.  In  the  orchard 
nothing  can  be  more  unfavorable 
than  tall,  brushy,  neglected  trees. 


Don't  wait  until  the  horses  shoul- 
ders are  sore  before  properly  fitting 
the  collar. 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

It  makes  no  difference  what  you 
figure  on  planting  this  season — we 
can  supply  you,  and  with  the  finest 
quality  of  nursery  stock  ever 
grown. 

All  trees,  plants,  vines,  berries, 
shrubs,  evergreens,  roses,  etc.,  sold 
by  us  are  guaranteed. 

TRUE  TO  NAME 

It   will   pay   you   to   get   in  touch 
with  us. 

EVERY  PLANTER  NEEDS  OUR 
BOOK — "California    Horticulture" — 

the  fruit  growers'  guide;  120  pages. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Price  25c 
postpaid.    Send  for  it  today. 

PAID-UP   CAPITAL   $  2  00  0  00  00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GeO.C  ROediRg  Prcs.&Mgr. 

Box  41  FresnojCajifor^ 


Shaping  the  Newly  Planted  Tree 


of  superior  quality.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  choice  garden,  flower,  tree 
and  palm  seeds. 


Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

Theodore  Payne 

345  8.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NEW  CATALOG 

Just  Out-FREE 


SEEDS 


LOW  PRICES -NO  BETTFR  SEEDS 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

116-118  E.  7th  St.    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 

and  How  to  Grow  Them 

IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
I  successful  strawberry  grow- 
er. It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are  grown  on  the 
'  great  Kellogg  plant  forms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
i  Idaho.  Any  man,  woman. 
'  boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.   It's  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  265,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Plant  the  home  grounds  so  as  to 
hide  all  ugly  things  in  the  landscape, 
at  the  same  time  being  careful  not 
to  hide  anything  that  is  beautiful. 


(By  Edward  Hutchins.) 


Orchaird  work  just  at  the  present  time 
is  the  forming  of  the  tops  of  the 
young  trees.  The  height  of  the  trees 
is  a  matter  of  moment  and  this  is 
determined  at  the  start.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  lower  the  tops 
can  be  formed  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  tree,  yet  cultivation  must  be 
carried  on  and  the  tops  of  the  trees 
must  be  adjusted  to  accomodate  this 
work.  I  have  often  thought  that  if 
I  could  get  plenty  of  straw  or  other 
mulch  to  cover  the  ground  I  would 
form  the  tops  of  the  trees  we  are  now 
planting,  close  to  the  ground  and 
would  use  mulch  instead  of  cultivat- 
ing, taking  the  chances  against  fire 
and  mice.  But  this  is  out  nf  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  proposition  is  to  form 
the  tops  as  low  as  possible  and  stil! 
allow  room  for  cultivation.  This 
work  must  be  done  with  teams,  and 
the  hired  man  must  always  be  reckon- 
ed with  in  all  of  our  orchard  prob- 
lems. If  a  man  is  expecting  to  do  this 
work  himself  it  may  make  some  dif- 
ference with  his  plans,  but  it  is  a 
question  if,  when  he  gets  right  down 
to  the  merits  of  handling  the  team 
and  tools  around  these  low  tops  he 
would  not  nave  greater  consideration 
for  his  own  convenience  than  for 
that  of  the  hired  man.  It  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  working  in  an  open  field. 
And  when  a  man  comes  to  make  this 
practically  his  business  for  perhaps 
four  months,  the  matter  of  "picking 
all  of  the  fruit  from  the  ground"  loses 
much  of  its  attractiveness.  It's  a 
safe  gamble  that  after  one  season's 
experience,  if  the  tops  aire  very  low, 
he  will  conclude  to  raise  them  up  and 
forego  the  inconvenience  of  using 
ladders  in  harvesting  the  fruit. 

But  this  is  a  matter  that  one  must 
cide  now,  for  the  tops  cannot  be 
lowered  much  if  started  too  high. 

Another  thing  to  be  noted  is  that 
low  branching  of  the  limbs  does  not 
necessarily  mean  lower  tops.  We 
not  infrequently  see  trees  with  the 
branches  coming  out,  only  a  few  in- 
ches from  the  ground,  and  still  the 
tops  no  lower  or  wider  than  others 
which  branch  considerably  higher. 
The  limbs  of  such  low-branching 
trees  are  more  likely  to  break  down 
than  those  that  branch  higher  up  and 
are  corespondingly  shorter.  In  our 
work  I  have  come  to  about  20  to  24 
inches  above  the  ground  as  about  the 
right  height  to  start  the  branches. 
The  young  trees  at  planting  are  cut 
off  24  inches  or  a  little  more,  above 
the  ground,  if  this  is  possible  as  they 
come  from  the  nursery,  as  the 
branches  must  come  out  below  this. 
Sometimes  we  get  trees  from  the 
nursery  that  have  been  trimmed  up 
too  high  for  this,  but  we  try  to  get 
those  which  are  not. 

I  am  now  working  on  a  lot  of 
young  trees  of  different  kinds  from 
one  to  five  years  old.  I  like  to  do 
this  work  myself.  With  the  year- 
lings I  select  three  or  four  branches, 
never  more  than  five,  at  about  the 
height  1  have  stated,  coming  out  at 
even  distances  around  the  tree  so  as 
to  make  an  even,  symmetrical  head, 
and  cut  away  all  the  rest.  Never 
leave  two  limbs,  as  a  crotch  is  sure 
to  split.  If  any  are  making  a  stronger 
growth  than  the  others,  which  will 
usually  be  found  the  case,  these  are 
cut  back  to  even  up  the  length.  Us- 
ually all  are  cut  back  more  or  less, 
owing  to  the  vigor  of  the  trees.  It 


is  well  to  have  a  lot  of  coarse  strings 
in  one's  pocket,  for  frequently  a  limb 
will  be  found  which  is  wanted  for  the 
top  but  which  turns  down  too  low, 
or  perhaps  to  one  side.  This  can  be 
raised  up  to  the  desired  position  and 
tied  across  to  a  limb  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  will  soon  grow  in  this  posi- 
tion, when  the  string  may  be  remov- 
ed. Sometimes,  too,  one  or  more 
branches  will  be  found  growing  out 
from  the  side  of  the  trunk,  but  too 
low  to  conform  to  the  ideal  or  stand- 
ard we  have  set.  If  left  as  they  are 
they  will  form  a  one-sided  tree.  In 
such  cases  we  bring  the  most  desir- 
able branch  to  an  upright  position 
and  tie  it  to  the  old  trunk,  cutting 
away  all  of  the  others  and  cutting  off 
the  top  of  this  at  the  desired  height. 
It  will  soon  grow  in  this  position 
and  next  spring  the  required  branches 
can  be  selected  and  the  top  formed 
the  sa/me  as  with  a  year-old  tree. 
The  string  and  piece  of  old  trunk 
above  the  branch  may  also  be  cut  off. 
It  will  soon  outgrow  the  bend  in 
the  body  so  this  will  not  be  noticed. 

It  is  necesary  for  each  pruner  to 
have  an  ideal  tree  in  his  mind,  and 
the  forming  of  the  tops  is  a  matter 
of  bringing  the  trees  into  conformity 
with  that  ideal.  No  two  men  form 
the  tops  exactly  alike.  The  inverted 
vase  form  is  the  one  most  approved, 
leaving  the  tops  open  in  the  center 
so  that  the  sun  may  reach  all  parts 
of  the  tree.  This  is  a  matter  of 
leaving  the  proper  number  of  bran- 
ches on  the  main  limbs  growing  out 
at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
trunk,  and  this  is  a  different  proposi- 
tion with  different  kinds  of  trees  and 
of  different  varieties  of  the  same 
kind.  A  very  good  way  is  to  study 
old  trees  and  note  how  mainy  bran- 
ches may  be  alowed  in  these  and  at 
what  distances  from  the  trunk,  re- 
membering that  the  smaller  limbs 
and  branches  we  leave  now  prac- 
tically remain  where  they  are,  except 
for  changes  that  may  be  made  later 
by  the  load  of  fruit  bringing  them 
closer  to  the  ground.  Then  arrange 
the  branching  in  the  light  of  the 
observation  thus  gained. 


Keep  the  Mangers  Clean 

No  one  thing  in  dairying  pays  any 
better  than  to  keep  the  cow's  man- 
gers clean.  In  the  first  place  cows 
should  be  so  carefully  fed  that  they 
leave  none  of  their  food.  A  care- 
ful man  will  not  feed  a  cow  enough 
a  second  time  so  that  she  will  leave 
any  of  her  grain  or  hay  or  any  of  the 
roughage.  Where  one  is  feeding  a 
cow  up  to  her  full  capacity  he  has  to 
experiment  of  course  just  a  little  bit 
to  find  out  just  what  that  capacity 
is  and  when  a  cow  leaves  a  portion 
of  her  food,  the  next  time  the  ration 
should  be  cut  down  to  the  capacity 
and  the  portion  which  is  left  should 
be  at  once  removed  from  the  man- 
ger. Nothing  tendls  to  get  a  cow 
off  her  feed  and  out  of  condition  more 
than  the  leaving  of  feed  which  was 
fed  beyond  her  capacity  to  consume. 
The  food  gets  sour  and  the  manger 
dirty  and  stale  and  the  cow  will  not 
do  well.  Any  feed  left  over  should 
be  at  once  removed  and  the  manger 
cleaned  out. 


Only  in  exceptional  cases  should 
large  trees  be  permitted  in  the  garden. 
Few  garden  vegetables  do  well  on 
shaded  lands. 


THIS 
BOOK1 


FREE! 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 

To  Any  Orchard. st 

A  practical  booklet  ou  up  to-date 
methods  and  principles  of  pruning 
all  kinds  of  orchard  tree*,  by  L.  H. 
Day,  Horticulture  Expert. 

Compliments  of  the 

UNION  BLIND  &  LADDER  CO. 
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"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER' 
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Then  Mail  This  Coupon 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Co., 
4 1 2  Market  St.,  San  Franciaco. 

Gentlemen:  Pleaae  Bend  me  full  informa- 
tion telling  me  how  I  can  make  my  dimea 
grow  into  dollars  on  your  Little  Farms  and 
have  lOyeara  to  pay  for  the  land  while  uaina;  it. 
The  fineit  alfalfa  land  in  California. 
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What  Makes  The  Cost  of  Living  Higher? 

# 

(By  Marshall  Holt). 


WE  ARE  INTERESTED  in  study- 
ing the  high  cost  of  living.  We 
have  to  be  but  in  our  observations  we 
have  been  a  good  deal  like  the 

"Six  Blind  Men  of  Hindostan 
To  Learning  much  inclined 
•Who  went  to  fee  the  elephant 
Though  all  of  them  were  blind". 

We  have  groped  around  for  the 
real  cause  of  the  advance,  and  when 
we  came  up  against  a  big  flat  prob- 
lem, like  the  side  of  the  elephant,  we 
have  said,  "God  bless  us  this  ele- 
phant is  very  like  a  trust,  or  if  we 
came  in  contact  with  another  feature 
very  like  a  railroad".  Then  when  we 
grabbed  another  handful  of  facts,  we 
could  but  notice  the  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  middleman,  or  if  coming 
unexpectedly  in  contact  with  a  tail,  or 
an  ear  of  the  dilemma,  we  have  cried 
out  the  thing  is  strikingly  like  a  labor 
union. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  during 
the  past  few  years,  whenever  we 
discuss  the  advance  (?)  in  the  cost  of 
living  to  put  the  blame  first  of  all  on 
the  trusts.  Just  what  particular  trust 
doesn't  make  much  difference.  We 
simply  say  "the  trusts",  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  If  not  "the  trusts",  then  the 
railroads,  and  if  not  the  railroads  of 
counse  its  the  middleman,  and  if  there 
isn't  any  middleman,  then  to  a  dead 
moral  certainty  it  just  has  to  be  the 
Labor  Unions,  and  that's  about  as  far 
as  we  go  in  our  investigations.  Now 
be  it  understood  I  am  not  a  partisan 
of  truste,  railroads,  middlemen  or 
unions,  but  I  am  enough  interested  in 
my  grocery  bills,  rent  and  living  ex- 
penses to  try  to  find  the  real  cause 
of  the  advance. 

Do  you  know,  that  we  are  using  in 
every  day  life,  what  were  the  lux- 
uries of  the  very  rich  fifty  years  ago? 
That  we  are  using  more  means  of 
strength  saving,  working  fewer  hours, 
and  living  more  than  we  did  twenty 
years  ago.  We  say  everything  costs 
more.  But  does  it?  Or  do  we  buy  a 
more  varied  list  of  things.  Is  sugar, 
for  example,  higher?  It  was  fourteen 
cents  per  pound  for  very  poor  quality 
once  upon  a  time,  and  we  didn't  use 
it  as  freely  as  now,  not  by  many 
pounds  per  year,  per  individual.  Now 
sugar  production  is  controlled  by  the 
trusts,  and  we  get  it  for  six  cents  per 
pound.  It's  better  sugar,  and  cheaper, 
isn't  it?  And  we  know  that  the  people 
who  work  in  eugar  production  and 
manufacture,  work  shorter  hours  and 
get  better  pay  than  they  did  twenty 
years  ago,  despite  the  fact  that  the 


cost  of  land  on  which  sugar  is  raised 
has  increased  in  vaJue.  Sugar  has  act- 
ually decreased  14.7%  in  price  and  the 
per  capita  consumption  has  increased 
28.5%  since  1890. 

Then  there  is  the  meat  question.  A 
sirloin  steak  is  getting  to  be  a  luxu- 
ry indeed.  The  cheaper  and  equally 
nourshing  cuts  don't  seem  to  be  given 
quite  so  much  attention,  but  we  all 
know  any  kind  of  meat  is  costly 
enough,  and  if  we  don't  want  to  be- 
come vegetarians  some  one  will  have 
to  see  that  more  marketable  animals 
are  raised.  The  under  production  of 
beef  and  the  increase  in  meat  eating 
population  forms  a  problem  that  can't 
be  answered  by  cheap  prices,  and  old 
time  methods.  If  the  price  of  beef  had 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  land  on  which  the  beef  cattle  for- 
merly grazed,  we  would  find  steak 
almost  as  rare  and  costly  as  night- 
ingale tongues.  If  the  old-time,  long- 
horn  range  cattle  and  the  old-time 
method  of  slaughtering  and  handling 
the  meat  were  in  vogue,  the  meat 
question  would  be  a  tougher  propo- 
sition, than  it  is  now.  The  free  open 
range  is  practically  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  scrub  is  fast  giving  way 
to  the  high-priced  grade,  or  thorough- 
bred, that  requires  better  feed  and 
more  care  to  produce  There  must 
be  shelter  and  food  supply  provided 
in  case  of  cold  or  drouth  which  in  the 
old  days  were  never  considered. 

When  I  make  the  statement  that 
cattle  are  selling  on  the  hoof  for  four 
times  what  they  did  some  years  ago, 
and  that  the  raisers  are  losing  instead 
of  making  money  at  that  price,  it 
seems  incredible,  but  then  cattle  were 
raised  on  government  range  at  a 
merely  nominal  cost  for  care  and 
feed.  Now  they  are  raised  on  high 
priced  land,  at  a  much  greater  cost 
for  care.  Nearly  every  acre  of  our 
great  government,  or  private  irri- 
gation system,  was  thirty  years  ago 
a  free  cattle  range.  Now  that  land  is 
under  intensive  cultivation  in  or- 
chards, alfalfa  and  diversified  crops 
and  is  held  at  valuations  ranging  from 
fifty  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 

There's  one  case  where  water  is  to 
blame  for  boosting  prices.  And  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  where 
thirty  years  ago  one  man,  might 
corner  the  water  6upply,  dominate 
the  range,  and  round  up  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  by  using  the 
water  that  now  irrigates  farm  land 
and  makes  possible  homes  for  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  people — only  a  small 
percentage-  of  whom  own  even  one 
cow  a  piece — we  can  easily  see  the 
discrepancy  between  supply  and  de- 


mand and  demand  fixes  prices.  De- 
mand also  has  eliminated  waste  until 
the  former  loss  is  now  converted  by 
chemicial  and  mechanical  process  into 
by  products  that  are  continually  in- 
creasing demand  and  help  to  pay  the 
running  expenses  of  the  packing 
houses,  thus  materially  reducing  the 
cost  of  edible  parts  of  the  carcass,  for 
the  cost  of  producing  a  steak,  must 
cover  hide,  horns,  hoofs,  and  other 
less  valuable,  necessary  but  not  edible 
parts  of  the  animal.  So  it's  simply  a 
question  of  better  quality  more  care 
and  higher  cost  of  production  that 
makes  meat  the  price  it  is. 

There  is  the  question  of  lighting 
our  homes  Are  not  gas,  electricity, 
and  kerosene  cheaper  and  in  more 
common  use  than  twenty  year's  ago, 
and  are -we  not  enabled  to  use  and 
enjoy  more  hours  of  the  time  for- 
merly unillumined  at  a  very  low 
cost? 

As  to  facilities  for  cleanliness,  they 
certainly  are  cheaper  and  more  wide- 
ly used.  Thirty  years  ago  the  modern 
equipped  bath  room  was  unknown 
even  to  the  very  rich.  The  family  of 
moderate  means  used  the  ordinary 
wash  tub  and  heated  the  water  for 
the  weekly  Saturady  evening  bath,  in 
the  wash  boiler.  We  now  travel  much 
more  confortably  and  rapidly  than 
in  former  years,  and  these  items 
considered,  travel  is  less  expensive. 
But  we  traveled  so  much  more  that 
transportation  becomes  a  large  item. 
A  great  many  people  deplore  the 
high  cost  of  living.  While  riding  in 
Pullman  car  or  in  automobile,  who 
twenty  years  ago  rode  in  wagons  or 
walked.  Driving  an  auto  on  a  wheel- 
barrow income  is  one  cause  of  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

Now  letls  take  a  look  at  the  other 
side — the  personal  side.  When  we 
were  young — or  younger,  if  we  had  a 
bad  cold,  we  soaked  our  feet  in  hot 
water,  took  a  big  drink  of  hoarhound 
tea  at  night  and  next  morning  we 
were  well.  Now  we  have  la  grippe, 
take  quinine,  anti-pyrene,  read  the 
patent  medicine  advertisements,  call 
in  the  doctor,  and  are  sick  for  a  week 
or  two.  When  we  had  sore  throat 
we  wet  one  end  of  a  towel  in  cold 
water  and  carefully  placed  this  over 
the  sore  place,  wrapped  the  dry  part 
round  it  and  nature  did  the  rest.  Or 
maybe  we  let  a  piece  of  fat  pork  take 
the  place  of  the  wet  towel.  Anyway 
we  usually  went  to  work  the  next 
day.  Now  we  have  tonsilitis,  a  sur- 
gical operation,  and  two  weeks  in  the 
house. 

When  we  had  stomachache,  we  took 
castor  oil  and  recovered.    Now  we 


have  appendicitis  and  a  month  in  the 
hospital.  In  those  days  we  wore  good 
comfortable  underclothes.  Now  we 
wear  lingerie.  Then  we  wore  flannel 
petticoats.  It  was  only  the  rich 
woman  who  had  silk  skirts.  Now  no 
shop  girl's  outfit  is  complete  without 
one  or  two  silk  skirts. 

Then  we  got  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; built  a  wood  or  coal  fire  in  the 
kitchen  stove;  ground  the  coffee; 
peeled  the  potatoes;  sliced  the  bacon, 
and  mixed  the  biscuit  while  the  stove 
was  getting  hot  enough  for  business. 
Now  we  turn  on  the  gas,  or  electric- 
ity; open  a  package  of  pre-digested 
breakfast  food  made  of  husks  or 
crusts;  slice  the  ready-made  bread; 
toast  it  over  the  gas  flame;  put  the 
coffee,  or  whatever  we  use  in  its 
place,  in  the  percolator;  take  up  the 
morning  paper;  scan  the  regular  allot- 
ment of  scandals,  divorces,  bargain 
sales,  and  maybe  the  whole,  half-fed, 
family  rush  off  to  some  work  out- 
side the  home.  About  noon,  instead 
of  going  home  for  a  substantial  din- 
ner, maybe  father  takes  a  glass  of 
beer  or  its  equivalent  in  some  other 
beverage,  eats  a  bit  of  free  lunch,  and 
rushes  back  to  work.  Son  follows  his 
example.  Daughter  goes  to  the  cafe: 
takes  a  bit  of  French  pastry  and 
some  ice  cream,  and  goes  back  to  her 
desk  or  counter.  Mother  rushes  home 
from  the  club  and  hastily  prepares 
the  evening  meal.  Maybe  its  mostly 
the  contents  of  tin  cans  and  prettily 
labeled  cartons,  but  several  depart- 
ments of  the  interior  feel  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  cost  and  com- 
missary. The  fact  is,  we  are  using 
more  tin  cans  and  cartons  than  for- 
merly, and  we  must  pay  for  them.  We 
are  using  more  decorations  and  wear- 
ing out  our  digestions  at  a  rate,  that 
for  some,  overbalance  the  pay  en- 
It  has  been  remarked  frequently  by 
the  Lords  of  Creation,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  things,  woman  was 
created  from  a  wish  bone,  instead  of 
a  back  bone.  It  seems  now  to  be  the 
unqualified  opinion  of  many  men  that 
she  is  rapidly  levcloping  an  astonish 
ing  amount  of  spinal  vertebrae.  She 
is  devoting  a  lot  of  energy  to  finding 
out  the  real  cause  of  things  and 
among  other  revelations  has  come 
this:  That  she  herself  is  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  living. 
More  than  that.  She  is  worth  this 
advance  really.  What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose,  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  if 
man  must  have  improved  equipment 
for  his  work  and  leisure  for  develop- 
ment, so  must  she.  Of  course  these 
discoveries  cost  money.    But  they  are 
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worth  it.  Now  that  her  mind  has  be- 
gun to  adjust  itself  to  this  freedom  it 
is  beginning  to  revert  to  the  world- 
oid  topic  of  the  home,  where,  after  all 
the  experimentation  in  outiside  in- 
terests, she  finds  her  most  valuable 
work  lies.  The  organization  of  house- 
wives leagues,  home  economics  clubs, 
girls  cooking  and  sewing  classes  and 
things  of  this  kind,  and  bringing  to- 
gether women  of  different  walks  of 
life  to  study  the  same  questions.  It  is 
causing  women  to  work  together  for 
the  good  of  home  life;  the  protection 
(by  proper  training)  of  our  girls,  and 
the  education  that  will  give  a  girl  the 
means  of  clothing  herself  and  making 
a  living  by  doing  a<  womans  work  in 
a  womanly  way,  rather  than  a  man's 
work  in  any  way  she  can. 

Sometime  the  problem  of  house- 
hold help  will  be  solved  and  the  vital 
work  of  cooking,  cleaning,  sewing  and 
home-making  will  be  given  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  Our  girls  and 
women  will  eventually  make  these 
ccupations  as  well  paid,  desirable  and 
respectable  as  work  in  office,  factory 
or  store.  The  study  of  these  prob- 
lems will  reduce  the  unnecessary 
waste,  but  nothing  will  ever  again 
make  our  living  problems  the  same 
they  were  one  hundred,  fifty  or  even 
twenty  years  ago,  because  we  can  not 
stop  the  march  of  progress,  or  make 
the  sun  stand  still  or  to  make  slaves 
of  our  neighbors,  without  injuring 
ourselves.  Attempts  of  this  kind  are 
proving  too  expensive  to  remain  long 
in  vogue.  Women  are  learning  not 
only  to  help  themselves  but  to  help 
their  sister  women  and  to  realize 
that  what  helps  one  helps  the  other. 
The  broad  minded  woman  of  wealth 
doesn't  preach  to  the  woman  of  the 
slums,  or  send  her  a  Christmas  card, 
and  think  she  has  done  her  whole 
duty  by  humanity,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  "Butterfly  above  the  road, 
preaching  contentment  to  the  toad". 

If  she  does  not  know  conditions 
which  she  hopes  to  remedy,  she  pays 
an  expert  to  make  the  investigation 
and  report  on  ways  of  bettering  con- 
ditions. There  is  coming  to  thinking 
women  the  conclusion  that  the 
womans  problem  is  a  big  one  after  all, 
and  that  co-operation  in  the  home  is 
more  helpful  than  competition  in  the 
business  world.  The  comforts  and 
encouragement  she  can  give  in  the 
home  are  often  worth  more  to  hus- 
h'-  i:d  and  brother  than  her  earnings 
in  office  or  factory. 

Railways  and  corporations  recog 
nize  this  fact  in  the  employment  of 
men,  those  who  have  comfortable 
homes,  and  are  well  cared  for,  not 
nagged  at  or  otherwise  harassed  by 
feminine  factors,  being  given  prefer- 
ential positions  and  bigger  salaries. 
If  women  can  solve  women's  prob- 
lems, men  will  always,  we  believe,  aid 
them  more  than  when  they  attempt 
an  invasion  of  what  has  been  termed 
mens  field,  i.  e.  the  outside  world. 
Now  don't  think  this  means  exclu- 
sion from  the  business  world.  There 
is  a  big  field  in  the  peculiarly 
woman's  business  world.  1 1  is  an 
established  fact,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  man  makes  an  invasion  of  the 
feminine  field,  he  makes  a  success  of 
it.  For  instance  in  the  lines  of  dre-s 
and  suit  making,  millinery  and  cook- 
ing, the  very  highest  paid  artists  are 
men. 


Farm  Women's  Work 


All  animals  that  die  on  the  farm 
should  either  be  buried  or  burned.  If 
they  are  buried  they  should  be  buried 
so  deep  htat  the  dogs  and  other  small 
animals  cannot  dig  them  up.  This 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
among  your  live  stock. 


To  those  who  are  interested  in  wo- 
man's work  on  the  farm,  attention  is 
called  to  the  greetings  amd  extracts 
from  an  address  by  Mrs.  Harbert, 
President  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Farm  Women. 

The  International  Congress  of  Fram 
Women  has  enlisted  in  the  great  work 
of  rebuilding  the  Farm  Home. 

By  the  aid  of  science,  labor  saving 
devices  and  cooperation  we  aire  seek- 
ing to  lighten  the  labor,  lessen  the 
care  and  multiply  the  pleasure  of 
rural  life  without  diminishing  its  ef- 
ficiency. 

In  this  way  we  expect  to  solve  the 
great  problem  of  keeping  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm,  and  giving 
them  a  home  in  every  isense  of  the 
word." 

The  scope  of  the  organization  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  urgent 
needs  of  farm  women  the  world  over. 

It  stands  for  the  cultivation  of  high- 
er deals  of  country  life,  and  all  that 
would  enrich  and  beautify  it. 

"This  great  work  has  been  started 
and  it  will  go  on  and  on  regardless 
of  who  does  it,  but  its  our  golden  op- 
portunity to  be  of  service  to  human- 
ity." 

This  is  an  organization  of  farm 
women,  90  per  cent  of  whom  live  on 
farms,  do  their  own  cooking,  dish- 
washing, sweeping,  dusting,  churning, 
taking  care  of  the  children  and 
chickens,  love  their  homes,  their  hus- 
bands and  are  never  heard  of  in  the 
realms  of  the  ultra-fashionable  or  the 
divorce  courts.  They  are  neither 
rampant  suffragettes  nor  or  they  be- 
hind the  times.  They  are  women  who 
are  solving  the  problems  of  life  in  a 
quiet,  home-loving  manner  trying  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  profes- 
sion on  earth  that  pays  better  or  car- 
ries higher  rewards  than  that  of  the 
well-qualified  home  maker.  The  as- 
sociation now  numbers  several  thou- 
sand members  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  next  international 
meeting  will  be  held  in  June  1913, 
where  10,000  farm  women  will  wel- 
come the  delegates  from  all  over  the 
world. 


Don't  feed  a  large  quantity  of  hay 
to  a  horse  that  is  afflicted  with  heaves. 


Don't  fail  to  have  your  horses' 
teeth  examined  once  a  year. 


Don't  allow  the  horse  to  stand  in 
a  draught. 


Don't  clip  your  hotfse  and  leave 
him  unprotected  while  not  in  motion. 


Don't  keep  idle  horses  on  full  feed 
of  grain. 


Dirty  pails  are  a  common  cause  for 
sickness  in  hand-raised  calves. 


Hog  manure  is  valuable  as  a  fer- 
tilizer.   Save  it. 


It  pays  to  look  after  the  little 
things  on  the  farm.  The  winter  is  a 
good  time  for  this. 


Plenty  of  bedding  make's  the  stock 
more  comfortable  besides  helping  to 
increase  the  manure  supply. 


Early  ipmressions  are  lasting  ones. 
Instill  into  the  mind  of  the  boy  a 
love  for  agriculture  and  he  will  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  leave  the  farm. 


WORK  SHOES  THAT  WEAR 

Mayer  Honorbilt  Work  Shoes  are  made  for  hard 
knocks  and  rough  wear.  The  stock  used  is  selected 
for  its  strength  and  durability.  Seasoned  upper  leather, 
heavy  oak  tanned  soles,  solid  counters,  double  leather 
toes  and  double  rows  of  stitching  make  Honorbilt 
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Work  Shoes  extra  serviceable. 

HONORBILT 

WORK 
SHOES1 


While  they  af  e  built  for  hard  service,  they  are  neither  clumsy 
nor  ill-fitting.  For  comfort,  looks  and  service  the  Honorbilt  is 
first  among  work  shoes.  They  have  the  quality  because  they 
are  "built  on  honor.*'  Ask  your  dealer  for  Honorbilt  Shoes. 
If  not  obtainable,  write  to  us. 

WARNING  —  Be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for 
men,  women  and  children;  Drysox,  Yerma  Cushion 
Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

FREE — Send  name  of  dealer  who  does  not  handle 
Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  and  we  will  send  you  free,  post- 
paid, handsome  15x20  picture  of  George  Washington. 

F*  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  Milwaukee 
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FLORIDA  SOUR  ORANGE  SEED 

Order  at  once.    Quotations  on  Request 
"Hints  on  Gardening"  and  our  1913  Catalog  Free  for  the  asking 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO.,  425  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


A  Bright  New  Book  of  180  Pages  for  1913 

Telling  the  Plain  Truth  about  BURPEE-QUALITY  SEEDS,  is  mailed 
Free  of  Cost  to  Gardeners  everywhere  upon  Application  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


When  You 


Skim  milk  fed  to  calves  should  be 
supplemented  by  oats,  bran,  corn  meal 
and  hay  or  pasture. 


Leave  Home 


OX  UP  YOUR  VALU- 
ABLE household  articles 
and  store  them  in  our 
vaults.  There  they  will 
be  safe  until  your  return. 

Why  not  rent  a  safe  deposit  box  on 
your  next  visit  to  San  Francisco  ? 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes  rented  $4.00  per  year  up 
Trunks  and  Packages  stored  50c  per  month  up 


Firit  National  Armor  Plate  Safe 
Deposit  and  Storage  Vaults 

Pod,  Montgomery  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco 


When  answering  advertisements  pleas*  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Order  by  Mail 


Complete  Lines  of  Clothing  and 
Furnishings  for 

MEN  and  BOYS 

OVERCOATS 
EVENING  DRESS  and  TUXEDOS 
SUITS  FOR  MEN  and  YOUNG  MEN 
SUITS  FOR  BOYS  and  CHILDREN 
UNDERWEAR  and  FURNISHINGS 
LEATHER  GOODS,  TRUNKS,  BAGS 
SHOES,  GLOVES,  SHIRTS 

Prices  V try  Reasonable 

Send  for  Particulars 

Address  Mail  Order  Department 

Hastings  Clothing  Co. 

Port  and  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


HOMESEEKERS 


LOOKING    FOR  LOCATIONS 


ALONG  THE 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 


WILL   BE   INTERESTED   IN   LEARNING  OF  THE 

LOW  FARES 

IN    EFFECT   FIRST  AND   THIRD  TUESDAYS 
EACH  MONTH   DURING  YEAR  1913 


ALL  WESTERN  PACIFIC  POINTS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

WRITE  FOR   LITERATURE  TELLING  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITIES 
ALONG  OUR  LINE,  ALSO  GIVING  FULL  INFORMATION 
REGARDING   HOMESEEKERS"  FARES 

E.  L.  LOMAX 

PASSENGER   TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Giant  Winter  Rhubarb 


By  J.  B.  Wagner,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


one  creation    of    prime  importance, 

CALIFORNIA  HAS  GIVEN  to 
economic  horticulture  more  than 
and  not  a  few  of  which  have  revolu- 
tionized our  ideas  of  orchard  and  field 
products.  In  garden  crops  proper,  no 
introduction  has  made  so  deep  im- 
pression nor  won  its  popularity  more 
completely  than  winter  rhubarb 
which  is  classed  both  as  a  vegetable 
and  table  fruit. 

When  I  first  experimented  with 
rhubarb  it  was  my  desire  to  improve 
it.  I  knew  it  was  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  perfection  was  my  goal. 
My  desire  was  to  produce  a  summer 
variety  of  superior  winter  rhubarb,  as 
the  common  crimson  winter  and  sum- 
mer varieties  are  not  of  particular 
commercial  value.  Taking  as  the  par- 
ent plant  the  Australian  crimson 
winter,  which  was  introduced  sever- 
al years  ago  by  Luther  Burbank,  of 
Santa  Rosa,  the  wizard  of  horticul- 
ture. 

I  sought  to  improve  it,  also  to  se- 
cure the  best  characteristics  of  va- 
rious other  varieties  and  fix  them  in 
a  new  winter  growing  rhubarb,  which 
would  retain  all  of  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  the  common  winter 
sorts  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
its  size  and  productiveness.  Both  of 
these  points  I  have  "succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing far  beyond  my  fondest 
hopes  or  expectations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  original  crimson  winter 
in  many  instances  produced  10  to  12 
tons  per  acre  and  returned  handsome 
profits,  yet  the  stems  were  too  small 
and  slender  to  be  attractive  and  to 
command  a  ready  market,  hence  my 
determnation  several  years  zjo  to,  if 
possible,  increase  the  size  of  the 
stems  as  well  as  the  yield  per  acre. 
The  result  is  my  recent  introduction. 
It  is  all  that  can  be  desired  or  ever 
hoped  for.  The  yield  of  this  is  simply 
enormous.  Twenty  to  thirty  tons  per 
acre  is  the  average  crop  one  can  ex- 
pect where  conditions  are  favorable 
and  proper  care  is  given.  I  marketed 
this  season  by  December  1,  my  first 
picking,  yielding  iy2  to  10  tons  per 
acre.  Some  of  these  plants  were  only 
six  months  from  planting  hence  dif- 
ference in  yield.  Those  plants  will 
give  two  more  pickings  this  season 
before  the  demand  for  rhubarb  ceases 
in  May.  The  latter  picking  is  heavi- 
est and  best  of  the  season  and  should 
yield  much  more.  I  fully  expect  from 
the  present  indication  to  gather  fully 
30  tons  per  acre  for  this  season's 
crop,  beginning  with  November  and 
ending  in  May.  I  now  have  20  acres 
planted  to  barb,  and  am  unable  to 
supply  the  demand  even  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  The  price  while  other 
green  garden  truck  and  fruit  is  plenti- 
ful is  not  at  its  best.  It  only  brings 
75  cents  to  $1.00  per  box  of  30  pounds 
or  $50  to  $60  per  ton,  making  for  the 
first  picking  about  $400  per  acre,  with 
two  more  pickings  to  come,  which 
should  yield  much  more  and  bring 
better  prices  as  garden  stuff  and  fruit 
become  scarce.  Yields  of  this  kind 
paying  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  acre 
is  average  results  obtained. 

In  my  hybridizing  and  crossing  ex- 
periments I  used  plants  secured  by 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment from  every  section  of  the  world 
where  barb  is  known.  In  all  I  have 
tested  over  100  different  sorts,  and  of 
all  these  only  three  stand  our  Califor- 
nia climate.    From,  these  I  was  able 


to  secure  pollen  for  crossing  purposes 
with  results  above  mentioned. 

This  rhubarb  can  be  planted  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  if  put  out  prior 
to  June  they  will  yield  heavy  crops 
the  next  winter.  Of  course  the  soon- 
er planted  the  better  results. 

The  commercial  success  of  barb 
growing  and  shipping  has  become  an 
.  established  fact.  The  Pioneer  Fruit 
Company  of  Sacramento,  shipped  last 
season  over  150,000  boxes  and  expect 
to  ship  double  that  amount  this  .'ea- 
son.  Most  of  this  was  the  common 
spring  sort  grown  extensively  in  sec- 
tions of  Northern  California.  Even 
for  this  common  sort  they  netted  the 
growers  handsome  returns. 

The  growing  of  rhubarb  is  very 
simple,  in  fact  it  is  the  very  easiest 
grown  and  cared  for  of  any  vegetable 
we  have.  On  suitable  land  and  loca- 
tion one  or  two  irrigations  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  It  grows  and  does  well 
on  any  sort  of  soil  where  other  vege- 
table crops  do  well.  However  to  get 
best  winter  results  it  should  be  plant- 
ed where  there  is  very  little  frost. 
While  it  will  stand  frost  that  kills 
many  other  vegetables,  it  is  not  im- 
mune, and  in  some  of  our  colder  sec- 
tions will  not  grow  as  rapidly  on  cold 
wet  land  as  it  does  on  wanner  well- 
drained  soils.  The  stems  will  stand 
a  temperature  of  about  24  degrees 
without  injury,  while  the  roots  of  our 
giant  winter  sort  will  stand  a  tem- 
perature below  zero. 

In  the  hot  interior  valleys  it  re- 
quires more  irrigation,  than  cooler 
coast  sections,  and  must  be  planted 
so  it  drains  readily  after  irrigation 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  scald  and  die 
out. 


he  idea  of  the  self-supporting 
home  is  the  keynote  to  American 
agriculture.  The  average  farmer  can 
produce  his  own  food  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. The  never-ending  expense 
of  city  life  disappears  on  the  farm 
where  cash  outgo  may  be  reduced 
to  a  very  small  amount. 


A  Song  from  the  Suds 

Queen  of  my  tub.  I  merrily  sing. 

W  hile  the  white  foam  rises  high; 
And   Sturdily   wash   and   rinse  and 
wring. 

And  fasten  the  clothes  to  dry; 
Then  out  in  the  free  fre6h  air  they 
swing. 
Under  the  sunny  sky. 
"I  wish  we  could  wash  from  our 

hearts  and  souls 
The  stains  of  the  week  away. 
And  let  water  and  air  by  their  magic 
make 

Ourselves  as  pure  as  they; 
Then  on  the  earth  there  would  be 

indeed 

A  glorious  washing-day! 

"Along  the  path  of  a  useful  life 

Will  heart's-ease  ever  bloom; 
The  busy  mind  has  no  time  to  think 

Of  sorrow  or  care  or  gloom; 
And  anxious  thoughts  may  be  swept 
away 

As  we  bravely  wield  a  broom. 
"I  am  glad  a  task  to  me  is  given, 
To  labor  at  day  by  day; 
For  it  brings  me  health  and  strength 
and  hope, 
And  I  cheerfully  learn  to  say, 
'Head,  you  may  think;   Heart,  you 
may  feel, 
But,  Hand,  you  shall  work  alway!" 

— Louis  M.  Alcott. 
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Save  Your 
Vegetables 
From  Frost 


You  know  odd  chilly 
nights  retard  the  growth  of 
your  vegetables. 

You  know  it  takes  until 
Din  in  the  next  day  before 
they  get  enough  warmth 
for  them  to  grow  properly. 

And  more  than  this,  there 
is  the  danger  of  frost  killing 
them  entirely. 

There  is  a  protection  for 
this — a  safe  guard  for  your  pro- 
fits. There  is  a  simple  affair. 
So  simple  that  you  have  prob- 
ably never  thought  of  it  before. 
It  is  the  Peerless  Plant  Pro- 
tector 

You  place  the  Peerless  Plant 
Protector  over  your  plants  at 
night,  and  it  keeps  the  cold, 
chilly  air  from  them,  and  care 
fully  protects  them  from  frost. 
You  can  place  them  over  the 
plants  during  the  day  when  the 
sun  is  so  hot  that  there  is  a 
liability  of  drying  the  root  ;  and 
causing  your  plants  to  wither 
and  probobly  die. 

It  Is  a  simple  tiling — and  it  is  a 
big-  idea  for  you.  It  is  so  big  that 
you  ought  to  take  your  pencil  right 
now,  and  figure  the  possible  pro- 
fits that  you  could  make  from  your 
plants  or  vegetables  when  you  con- 
sider that  they  are  growing  all 
plant  a  month  earlier  without  hav- 
the  time;  consider  that  you  can 
Ing  any  damage  or  danger  from 
freezing. 

Whe  have  made  the  price  low; 
made  it  so  low  for  small  quanti- 
ties so  that  you  can  try  the  Peer- 
less Plant  Protector,  and  know  for 
yourself  how  handy  they  are. 

Send  for  a  small  quantity  of 
these  and  we  will  ship  them  by 
parcel-post  prepaid. 

Dont  put  this  off;  don't  overlook 
the  importance  of  this,  but  con- 
sider it  very  carefully  and  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of 
Increasing  the  profits  from  your 
vegetables  and  plants. 

Prices:  twenty  for  $1.00;  forty 
for  $L'.00;  one  hundred  for  $5.00. 

Send  For  Catalog 

This  catalog  will  give  detailed 
Information  of  the  various  usts  of 
the  Peerless  Plant  Protector.  It 
lels  you  of  the  material  from 
which  it  is  made;  its  size,  and 
how  easily  and  quickly  you  can 
cover  a  large  number  of  plants 
and  vegetables.  Send  for  it  to- 
day. 

Peerless  Plant  Protector  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

728  Mission  Street,  San  francisco 


Old  Pet  •  ®  $y m». j. tow 


NOW  GIRLS,  are  you  sure  you 
have  everything?  Let's  see,  here 
are  the  butter  and  eggs  and  here's 
that  package  to  be  exchanged,  and  you 
have  the  list  of  groceries  in  your 
purse — and  oh,  Bessie,  did  you  take 
a  sample  of  that  white  lawn  to  be 
matched?  No?  Well  just  sit  still, 
I '11  run  and  get  a  scrap." 

Good  Mrs.  Bates  hurried  inside  the 
gate  while  her  two  nieces  smiled 
amusedly  at  eacli  other  to  see  her 
anxious  fussing. 

'Here  'tis,"  she  said,  bustling  out. 
"Now  Bessie,  don't  stay  in  town  too 
long,  '11  want  the  meat  for  supper; 
and  watch  Old  Pet  mighty  close  as 
she  don't  like  them  automobiles  any 
too  well,  and  you  know  Dora  is  kind 
of  nervous  anyhow." 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,  Auntie."  "Yes, 
we'll  be  careful,  Aunt  Betty,"  as- 
sured both  girls  together  as  Old  Pet 
started  briskly  down  the  road. 

The  weather  was  delightful  that 
June  morning,  the  birds  were  mak- 
ing a  chorus  of  song  in  every  tree  or 
hedge,  and  the  road  leading  through 
lanes  and  grain  fields  was  smooth  and 
hard.  Men  were  busy  in  many  fields 
with  rake  and  pitchfork,  piling  the 
fragrant  hay,  and  the  two  city-bred 
girls  laughed  and  chattered  gayly  as 
they  sped  along,  Bessie  giving  peals 
of  delighted  laughter  when  Old  Pet 
shied  at  the  piles  of  fresh  hay  by  the 
roadside  causing  Dora  to  start  in 
nervous  fear. 

"You  said  you  weren't  afraid,"  she 
laughed  teasingly.  "You  needn't  be 
nervous,  I  drove  this  mare  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  little  gir.!" 

"Yes,  but  you  don't  drive  very 
often,  you  never  have  ai  chance  to 
except  when  you  come  to  Uncle's 
once  in  a  year  or  two — 

"I  know,"  interrupted  her  cousin. 
"I  confess  I  wouldn't  like  to  drive  a 
spirited  horse,  but  the  old  mare  is 
so  gentle  and  wise,  she'll  never  run 
away  or  upset  us,  and  although  she 
shies  that  way,  it  doesn't  amount  to 
anything — there's  Uncle,  I'm  going 
to  wave  to  him!"  and  snatching  her 
dainty  handkerchief  from  her  belt, 
she  fluttered  it  above  her  head  while 
Dora  vainly  reproved  her. 

"Now  see!  those  men  all  think  you 
are  waving  to  them,"  said  grave 
Dora.  "They  won't  respect  you  for 
being  so  foolsh!"  ?s  half  a  dozen  straw 
hats  were  lifted  and  waved  merrily 
by  the  group  of  hay-makers. 

"I  don't  care,"  saucily  laughed 
Bessie. "Oh,  see  Uncle's  bald  head 
shine!"  and  she  shook  with  merri- 
ment as  her  Uncle  wiped  his  moist 
forehead  with  a  blue  cotton  handker- 
chief ere  returning  to  his  work  aft- 
er saluting  his  pretty  nieces  with  a 
broad  smile  which  could  be  seen  even 
from  the  distance  to  the  field. 

Bessie  Bates  was  the  favorite  niece 
of  these  plain  country  people,  and 
they  looked  forward  wth  delight  to 
her  long  visits  to  the  farm,  and 
made  the  time  pass  as  pleasantly  as 
possible  for  her. 

Dora  Morton  was  Mrs.  Bates'  own 
sister's  child,  and  had  not  been  to 
the  farm  in  years,  as  her  home  was 
far  distant.  She  was  enjoying  her 
visit  immensely  and  getting  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  her  half-timid 
attempts  to  pet  the  farm  animals  and 
help  her  aunt  with  churning,  preserv- 
ing and  such  homely  tasks. 

This  morning  was  the  first  time 
that  the  girls  had  attempted  an  ex- 
cursion alone,  being  heretofore  ac- 


companied by  one  or  the  other  of 
their  relatives  or  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring young  folios.  Half  the  distance 
to  the  town  had  been  accomplished 
when  a  buggy  driven  by  two  men  ;-.p- 
proached  from  behind,  and  passed 
the  girls  at  a  rapid  gait.  Both  men 
bowed  with  lifted  hats,  the  elder,  a 
grave  grizzled  old  gentleman  only 
slightly  and  without  smiling,  but  the 
younger,  a  good  looking  young  fel- 
low, casts  an  admiring,  wistful  gaze 
straight  into  Bessie's  eyes  als  she  re- 
turns their  salute  with  blushing 
cheeks  and  downcast  eyes. 

"Who  are  they,  is  it  someone  you 
know?"  asks  Dora  in  a  low  tone  as 
the  men  drive  ahead. 

"Yes,  it's  Mr.  Blakesly  and  his  son. 
Robert,  and  I  have  known  them 
since  I  was  a  child,  but  don't  say  a 
word  at  home  about  them,  Uncle 
Eben  would  be  mad  as  a  hornet  if 
he  knew  I  spoke  to  them,  and  their 
names  are  never  mentioned  before 
him."  A  sigh  followed  the  words  and 
the  brown  eyeis  beneath  the  big  white 
bait  took  on  a  wistful,  grieved  expres- 
sion. 

"Tell  me  about  them,  where  do  they 
live  and  why  doesn't  Uncle  like 
them?"  urged  Dora,  showing  lively 
interest  and  curiosity. 

"Well  they  live  two  miles  beyond 
Uncle's  place,  and  they  used  to  be 
the  best  friends  Uncle  had.  Auntie 
and  Mrs.  Blakesly  were  almost  like 
sisters  and  were  together  very  often, 
and  the  men  folks  were  always  Tun- 
ing back  and  forth,  always  ready  to 
loaiii  each  other  some  farm  implement 
or  a  horse  or  to  lend  a  hand  in  busy 
times,  or  whenever  any  misfortune  be- 
fell one  or  the  other — you  know 
country  people  are  always  so  good 
to  each  other.  Bob  used  to  come  over 
and  do  chores  for  Uncle  that  time  he 
was  'sick  with  the  fever.  I  was  here 
then  and  I  helped  him  and  we  had 
more  fun!  1  was  only  sixteen,  but  I 
believe  I  liked  him  better  than  anyone 
else  even  then  1  didn't  mean  to  tell 
you — but,"  in  a  lower  tone  and  flush- 
ng  a  little,  "he  gave  me  this  ring 
when  I  went  back  home  and  of 
course  we  said  lots  of  silly  things 
and  wrote  letters  to  each  other  till 
I  came  again.  I  was  awfully  happy 
then,  but  that  was  the  time  the 
trouble  came."  Again  a  sigh  and 
moody  isilence,  until  Dora  this  time 
with  a  warm  hug  and  a  few  sympa- 
thetic words  urged  her  to  go  on. 
"Well,  it  was  one  of  those  silly  elec- 
tion bets!"  burst  out  Bessie,  with 
vigor.  "Uncle  belonged  to  one  party 
and  Mr.  Blakesly  to  the  other.  They 
would  sit  and  argue  politics  by  the 
hour  and  just  before  the  fall  election 
they  were  so  deeply  interested  that 
each  one  worked  with  all  hits  might 
for  his  favorites;  aind  one  day  after 
they  had  argued  a  long  time  they  were 
foolish  enough  to  grow  angry  and 
Uncle  declared  that  he  would  make 
Mr.  Blakesly  a  present  of  a  fine  colt, 
if  his  (Uncle's)  man  was  defeated. 
Now  Uncle  had  a  colt  that  Mr. 
Blakesly  wanted  very  much  and  which 
Uncle  would  not  sell.  It  was  this 
very  mare's  colt,  about  two  and  a 
hall  years  old  and  the  very  image  of 
her  mother.  We  called  her  Star  on 
account  of  the  white  mark  in  her 
forehead  like  Pet  has.  Well,  it  wats 
agreed  that  Star  would  be  Mr.  Blak- 
esly's  property  if  the  man  they  were 
wrangling  over  should  be  elected.  So 
of  course  Mr.  Blakesly  worked  hard- 
er than  ever  to  get  votes  for  him,  and 


Beaver  Board 
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Mr.  E.  L.  Tunis  of  Baltimore,  Md..  has  found 
Beaver  Board  Walls  and  Ceilings  admit  variety  of 
deugn  to  suit  any  room  in  the  house. 


Beaver  Bo-rrd  hat  not  only  given  Mr.  J.  R.  bant  of 
Oklahoma  City.  Oi/a.,  beautifully  dtAgntd  ivalh  and 
(tilings,  hut  has  mad*  tht  rooms  warmtr  in  u-inttr  and 


Next  Time  You  Think 
of  Re -papering 
Don't 

INSTEAD,  investigate  the  ad- 
vantages of  Beaver  Board  for 
Walls  and  Ceilings.  It  will 
relieve  you  forever  from  plaster 
and  of  wall-paper,  and  give 
you  clean,  sanitary  walls  of  pure- 
wood-fibre,  the  unique  pebbled 
surface  of  which  you  can  paint 
in  attractive  and  tasteful  colors. 


BEAVER  BOARD 

Pure  Wood  Fibre  Walls  and  Ceilings 

Beaver  Board  Walls  and  Ceilings  are 
made  in  panels  suiting  the  best  mod- 
ern ideas  of  interior  design.  They  are 
economical,  easily  put  up  in  old  or 
new  buildings,  keep  out  heat,  cold 
and  sound,  save  ali  the  delay,  litter, 
trouble  and  confusion  of  lalh  and 
plaster,  lumber  or  other  materials. 

Sold  h  builders'  supply,  lumber,  hardware  and  paint 
dealers  and  decorators  in  sizes  to  meet  all  average 
requirement*. 

GENUINE  BEAVER  ROARD  liat  our  registered 
trade  mark  on  the  hark  of  each  panel  and  sample. 
It  has  also  a  light-cream  color  all  the  way  through, 
that  cornea  only  by  the  use  of  sanilarv.  durahle 
1  •  l  K  l  WOOD  FIBRE.  Insist  on  seeing  both 
trade-mark  and  color  brfore  buying. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  "Beaver  Board 
and  its  Uses"  and  for  details  of  our  free  designing 
service,  very  helpfitl  in  planning,  estimating,  etc. 

The  Beaver  Companies 

United  Staiet  6US  Braver  Road.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Canada:   705  Wall  St..  Bravrrdalr.  Ottawa 

(.it at  Britain:      4  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square.  London 


Send  for  Free  ,7}oo£,  Samples,  Etc.  to 

THE  LILLEY  & 
THURSTON  CO. 

N  :w  Montgomery  Street      San  Franciico 
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Uncle  worked  against  him.  On  the 
day  after  election  I  came  down  to 
the  kitchen  and  found  Aunt  Betty 
crying.  She  felt  awfully  and  I  could 
scarcely  persuade  her  to  tell  me  the 
trouble,  but  finally  she  said  I  would 
have  to  learn  it  anyway,  and  went 
on  saying  that  Uncle  had  lost  his 
wager  and  wais  so  mortified  and  ag- 
gravated that  he  had  let  his  foolish 
temper  get  the  better  of  him,  and 
had  accused  Mr.  Blakesly  of  buying 
votes  for  the  candidate  in  whom  he 
was  interested,  and  had  used  other 
underhand  methods  to  secure  the 
man's  election.  She  said  Uncle  had 
sent  a  man  over  to  the  Blakesly 
ranch  with  dear  little  Star,  and  he 
had  returned  with  her,  saying  that 
Mr.  Blakesly  did  not  feel  as  if  it  were 
right  to  accept  the  colt;  but  Uncle 
took  her  right  back  and  told  Mr. 
Blakesly  that  if  he  didn't  take  care 
of  his  property  he  would  force  him 
to  do  so;  and  then  he  said  all  those 
mean  things  to  him  and  came  back 
home  bitterly  angry,  denouncing  his 
old  friend  and  absolutely  forbidding 
Aunt  Betty  to  ever  speak  to  the  fam- 
ily again.  While  we  were  talking 
Uncle  Eben  came  in  looking  per- 
fectly wretched,  and  the  minute  he 
saw  me,  he  began  again  and  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  do  or  say  he  repeated 
the  whole  quarrel,  and  told  me  in 
plain  terms  that  if  he  ever  fuond  me 
speaking  to  any  of  the  family  he 
would  send  me  'straight  home  and 
never  see  me  again.  Well,  you  know 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do;  I  didn't 
mean  to  give  Rob  up,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  lose  my  dear  old  Auntie,  nor 
Uncle  either,  for  although  he  was  so 
silly,  he  was  always  kind  to  me;  and 
I  love  the  old  place;  so  I  sent  Rob 
a  letter  and  told  him  to  be  patient, 
and  if  we  were  careful  and  waited  a 
while,  it  would  surely  come  all  right; 
but  we  are  waiting  yet!"  She  con- 
cluded with  a  sad  little  smile. 

"It's  too  bad!"  declared  Dora 
heartily,  and  with  a  sympathetic  and 
earnest  gaze  into  her  cousin's  pretty 
face  "and  he  is  such  a  nice  looking 
fellow,  I  wish  something  would  turn 
up  to  change  Uncle  Eben's  mind; 
why,  I  didn't  think  he  was  so  set.  I 
never  saw  him  angry,  he  seems  al- 
ways good  natured!" 

"Yes,  sighed  Be3sie,"  he  is  a  dear 
old  thing  most  of  the  time,  but  if  you 
observe  him  closely,  you  will  see  that 
he  has  an  obstinate  temper  under  all 
his  sunshiny  smiles;  when  his  mind 
ft  set  on  a  thing,  he  never  gives  up, 
but  somehow  I  trust  that  Rob  and  I 
will  be  happy  yet — and  now  we're 
getting  into  town,  let's  see  what  we 
have  to  do  next." 

Varied  were  the  two  girls'  experi 
ences  in  the  little  country  town  that 
morning,  and  many  admiring  glances 
were  cast  after  their  dainty  figures  as 
they  went  about,  bent  upon  executing 
their  numerous  errands,  but  at  last 
they  declared  themselves  ready  to 
return,  and  accordingly  bent  their 
6teps  toward  that  portion  of  the  town 
where  Bessie  had  tied  Old  Pet  under 
the  shade  of  a  mulberry  tree  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  many  hitching 
racks.  So  many  teams  were  now  tied 
along  the  street  the  girls  had  some 
difficulty  in  locating  their  vehicle,  and 
still  more  in  backing  the  mare  out 
between  the  rigs  on  each  side.  Bessie 
divided  her  attention  between  the 
now  restless  mare  and  a  vain  search 
for  her  driving  gloves  which  she  had 
left  on  the  buggy  seat,  and  in  trying 
to  quiet  Dora's  nervousness,  which 
had  increased  to  dismay  at  the 
thought  of  driving  through  the  busy 
streets  of  the  business  parts  of  town, 
in  which  they  had  only  gone  on  foot 
before,  but  now  found  it  necessary  to 


drive  to  the  various  places  where  they 
had  shopped  to  collect  their  pur- 
chases. 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Dora  anxious- 
ly, "I  wish  we  had  carried  our  pack- 
ages to  the  grocery,  and  then  we 
wouldn't  need  to  go  up  town.  Please 
don't  bother  about  those  gloves  now, 
Bessie,  I'm  sure  you've  plenty  to  do 
if  you  keep  that  mare  from  upsetting 
us.    What  ails  her,  anyway?" 

"Why,  she's  tired  of  standing  so 
long,  I  guess,"  answered  Bessie,  who 
was  a  trifle  nervous  herself,  the  mare 
seeming  to  pull  harder  than  she  ever 
had  before,  and  flying  up  street  at  an 
uncommon  rate  of  speed;  but  after  a 
few  moments  she  grew  more  quiet, 
and  Bessie  was  able  to  turn  her 
thoughts  towards  her  mssion.  After 
several  delays  the  day's  purchases 
had  been  safely  stowed  away  and 
soon  the  town  was  left  behind  them 
and  both  girls  breathed  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief when  they  were  in  the  open  coun- 
try. Dora  chatted  away  on  the  va- 
rious happenings  of  the  expedition 
with  more  than  her  usual  animation, 
but  Bessie  noticed  an  odd,  puzzled 
gleam  in  her  cousin's  eyes  several 
times,  and  thought  she  seemed  about 
to  ask  some  question  which  she  ap- 
parently checked. 

"Well,  we  won't  be  long  getting 
home  at  this  rate,"  laughed  Bessie  as 
Old  Pet  settled  into  a  swift,  steady 
trot  when  they  reached  the  smooth 
road  leading  countryward.  "I  never 
saw  her  go  so  rapidly;  I  declare,  it 
makes  my  arms  ache  to  hold  her." 

"Well,  it's  awfully  pleasant  to  get 
over  the  road  quickly,  if  she  doesn't 
jump  like  she  did  this  morning.  Why 
not  let  her  go  as  fast  as  she  want's 
to,  if  it  is  hard  to  hold  her?"  suggest- 
ed Dora,  <vho  now  seemed  to  en- 
joy the  swift  breeze  that  cooled  her 
flushed  cheeks,  as  they  sped  smooth- 
ly along. 

"Oh,  no,  Uncle  Eben  would  scold 
if  we  drove  too  fast,  you  know  it  ft 
really  quite  warm,  and  Old  Pet  will 
soon  feel  it,"  but  in  vain  Bessie  tried 
to  pull  her  down  to  a  walk  She  sped 
along  Ait  the  same  gaint  and  although 
her  neck  soon  grew  moist  with  the 
warmth,  she  showed  no  signs  of 
slackening,  and  turned  the  corner 
leading  through  the  lane  so  quickly 
that  Bessie  even  gave  a  startled  ex- 
clamation, while  poor  Dora's  cheeks 
paled.  Presently  something  occurred 
which  might  well  have  startled  the 
most  staid  of  farm  horses.  A  shout 
and  a  crackling  of  tall  green  corn  in 
the  field  close  by,  and  before  the 
meaning  of  it  had  penetrated  either 
girl's  startled  brain,  half  a  dozen  or 
so  big  steers  came  dashing  out  from 
the  corn  field  through  the  ditch  by 
the  roadside,  and  fairly  under  Old 
Pet's  nose.  They  were  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  on  horse-back.  He 
was  evidently  angry  and  brandished 
a  long  whip  about  with  great  force, 
while  the  chains  of  his  spurs  rattled 
and  clinked,  addng  confusion  to  the 
rest  of  the  clatter. 

The  first  sound  had  frightened  the 
mare,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  black  and  white  creatures  crash- 
ing through  the  green  screen  of  bush- 
es and  canes,  rendering  her  unman- 
agable  in  an  instant.  The  girls  had 
one  glimpse  of  the  horse  and  rider, 
who  preceived  them  and  their  plight 
at  the  same  instant,  and  then  Old  Pet 
was  off  like  a  shot.  Down  the  road 
she  flew,  the  dirt  flying  back  in  a  rain 
against  the  dashboard,  Dora  cling- 
ing to  one  side  of  the  buggy  with  one 
hand  and  her  other  arm  about  Bes- 
sie's waist  who  bravely  clung  to  the 
lines,  her  face  set  and  determined. 
Neither  spoke.    In  fact  fright  and  the 


rapid  flight  of  the  mare  rendered  con- 
versation impossible.  Dora  said  aft- 
wards  that  she  gave  up  all  hope  of 
coming  out  of  the  ordeal  alive.  "I 
thought  Bessie  and  I  were  going  to 
be  killed  outright!"  she  declared 

"She  will  go  slower  pretty  soon — " 
gasped  Bessie,  we're  almost  home!" 
the  words  came  in  jerky  sentences. 

But  Bessie  was  mistaken.  Past  the 
field  where  the  men  were  making  the 
hay.  sailed  Old  Pet.  The  girls  saw 
the  men  turn  their  faces  toward  them, 
Then  the  stacks  and  outbuildings  of 
the  ranches  came  into  view,  and  next 
the  house  itself  with  Mrls.  Bates  sit- 
ting on  the  porch  chatting  with  a 
neighbor.  She  sprang  up  with  a  cry 
of  alarm  as  the  swaying  buggy  and 
running  horse  came  into  view.  She 
saw  the  helpless  despair  on  the  girls' 
faces  as  she  ran  to  the  gate,  just  as 
the  rig  went  past.  Her  distress  and 
alarm  was  pitiful  to  behold;  and  her 
friend  was  much  too  sensible  a  woman 
to  try  to  comfort  her.  Instead,  she 
hastily  suggested  that  they  run  to  the 
field  for  help.  They  had  only  gone 
a  short  distance  when  they  saw  Mr. 
Bates  mounted  upon  one  of  the  farm 
horses  with  its  harness  dangling  and 
rattling,  coming  as  rapidly  as  its 
clumsiness  would  permit,  while  the 
old  man  kicked  its  sides  with  his  boot 
heels,  and  whacked  ts  neck  and 
shoulders  wth  his  battered  old  hat. 
The  girls  and  buggy  were  far  past  the 
house  when  he  passed  the  two  wom- 
en, to  whom  he  shouted  that  he  would 
soon  overtake  them,  but  they  found 
small  consolation  in  his  words;  for 
surely  the  lumbering  old  work  horse 
would  never  be  able  to  catch  the  run 
away  until  something  happened  Lo 
check  their  course.  So  pale  and  trem- 
bling, the  two  frends  climbed  the 
stairs  and  helplessly  watched  the 
buggy  up  hill  and  down,  now  in  view 
on  a  rise  of  ground,  and  now  gone 
from  sight  in  a  hollow.  It  seemed 
years  to  them  until  it  appeared  that 
the  buggy  was  moving  slower,  and  at 
last  it  unmistakably  stpped  two 
miles  away  squarely  before  the  house 
of  the  Blakeslys.  Relief  and  dread 
were  in  Mrs.  Bate's  eyes  as  she  as- 
sured herself  of  the  fact  and  saw  her 
husband  still  apparantly  urgng  his 
horse  along  not  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  In  the 
meantime,  Bessie's  fright  had  given 
place  to  hopeless  agony  Her  wrists 
and  arms  seemed  almost  pulled  from 
their  sockets,  and  she  could  see  no 
chance  of  Old  Pet  ever  stopping  her 
mad  career  until  forced  to,  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  Few  words  were 
uttered  between  the  girls  until  they 
approached  the  Blakesly  home  Then, 
as  the  mare  slowly  and  gradually 
slackened  her  pace,  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment  broke  from  Bessie's 
lips. 

"What  can  Old  Pet  want  to  stop 
now  for?"  she  ejaculated.  "She  is  go- 
ing to  stop,  and  this  is  where  Rob  lives 
and  that's  his  mother  in  the  yard,  "she 
explained  in  a  low  tone,  as  the  mare 
trotted  up  to  the  side  gate  and  with 
a  final  stubborn  shake  of  her  head 
amd  stopped  short  just  as  a  gray 
haired,  pleasant  faced  woman  hurried 
out  to  meet  them,  her  expression  one 
of  astonishment  and  anxiety. 

"Whatever  is  the  matter,  Bessie?" 
she  called,  "are  you  hurt,  or  what  is 
it:  Oh!  she  glanced  at  the  mare,  is 
something  the  matter  with  Mr.  Blak- 
esly or  Rob?  Tell  me  quickly,  dear:" 

"Mr.  Blakesly  or  Rob!"  repeated 
Bessie  in  a  low  shaking  voice,  "No, 
Mrs.  Blakesly,  they  are  all  right;  it  is 
only  that  Old  Pet  has  run  three  mles 
with  cousin  Dora  and  me,  and  we  are 
shaken  all  to  pieces  and  my  arms  are 


just  ready  to  drop  off!"  she  concluded 
with  a  sob  and  letting  her  swollen 
hands  drop  nito  her  lap  as  she  leaned 
back,  half  fanting. 

"Old  Pet:  Why  my  dear  child,  you 
haven't  got  Old  Pet,  can't  you  see — 
don't  you  know  that  this  is  Star — " 

"Star!"  Bessie  sat  up  suddenly,  her 
face  expressing  so  many  emotions 
that  one  could  not  tell  whether  it 
was  doubt  or  dismay  or  fear  that 

struggled     uppermost.   "Why  " 

words  failed  her,  and  she  turned  her 
bewildered  eyes  from  Mrs.  Blakesly 
and  the  mare  to  her  cousin,  who  now 
exclaimed: 

"Is  it  possible?  but  Bessie,  surely 
you  couldn't  have. ..." 

"Yes,  it  is  Star,  and  this  is  our 
buggy:  I  knew  it  at  once,  and 
thought  something  had  happened. 
How  did  you  get  them.  But  come, 
let  me  do  something  for  your 
hands;  they  are  hurting  you  terribly; 
never  mind  your  uncle — "  as  Bessie 
flatered  at  his  name,  "I'll  attend  to 
him  if  he  growls.  You're  here  now, 
and  I  shall  just  take  care  of  you.  Come 
Miss  Dora,  get  right  out."  So  by 
urging  and  coaxing,  both  girls  soon 
followed  her  inside,  after  she  had 
tied  the  mare  to  the  fence;  and  they 
all  talked  at  once  while  Mrs.  Blakesly 
settled  them  in  easy  chairs  and 
bustled  about  with  hot  water,  witch 
hazel  and  cooling  lotions.  Between 
them  it  was  soon  apparant  that  in 
some  way  Bessie  had  mistaken  her 
horse  for  Mr.  Blakesly's,  or  vice  ver- 
sa; her  own  had  been  left  in  town, 
and  doubtless  long  ere  this  the  men 
had  discovered  their  loss.  What 
would  happen  now!  Bessie  was  sick 
with  dread,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
exciting  ride.  While  explanations 
were  still  passing  between  them,  Mr. 
Bate's  voice  was  heard  and  Mrs. 
Blakesly  hurriedly  bade  the  girls  sit 
quietly  while  she  went  out  to  speak 
to  him.  Ominous  quite  followed  her 
explanation.  The  girls  heard  her  voice 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  no  more. 
After  a  little  she  came  in,  followed 
by  Mr.  Bates.  Bessie  feared  to  look 
up,  but  her  deathly  white  face  must 
have  appealed  to  the  man's  heart,  if 
indeed,  he  held  her  responsble.  He 
stopped  before  her  and  said  slowly, 
"So  little  Bess  is  hurt,  is  she?  Do  you 
want  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Blakesly  while 
I  take  that  rig  back  to  town?  Your 
aunt  is  scared  plum  to  death,  you 
know,  and  I've  got  to  tell  her  where 
you  are." 

"If  you  feel  able  to  ride,  we'd  better 
go  with  uncle,"  said  Dora  anxiously, 
"We'  will  soon  be  home,  and  then 
you  can  lie  right  down." 

Bessie  assented,  and  a-  soon  as  Mrs. 
Blakesly  had  finished  her  gentle 
ministering  and  given  Bessie  a  drink 
of  some  pleasant  medicne  mixed  in 
hot  water  and  whispered  consoling 
words  in  the  mortified  girl's  ear,  they 
started  homeward,  Mr.  Bates  squeez- 
ed between  the  two  girls  and  holding 
the  lines  in  a  way  that  suggested 
ample  strength  to  hold  naughty  Star 
to  a  proper  gait.  In  complete  silence 
they  drove  along  until  near  home, 
when  Mr.  Bates  said  shortly: — 

"Yonder  they  come!  They've  got 
my  rig,  60  I  reckon  we  can  just 
change,  and  go  home  after  you  girls 
tell  'em  how  it  happened;"  He  cast  a 
sidelong  glance  at  each  niece,  and 
Dora  exclaimed: — 

"Oh,  uncle  Eben,  it  was  my  fault. 
I  thought  all  the  time  that  something 
was  wrong.  The  horse  looked  just 
the  same,  but  the  harness  didn't,  and 
neither  did  the  buggy.  I  noticed 
several  little  things,  but  I  didn't  say 
a  word  because  Bess  teased  me  so 
much  about  being  so  afraid;  and  I 
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Hints  for  the  Sewing  Room 


No.  11250 — Ladies'  collar  and  cuff  set  to 
be  developed  in  eyelet  or  solid  embroidery 
with  lace  insertion,  edges  buttonholed, 
perforated  stamping 
stamping  preparation, 
fer  pattern,  10  cents. 

No.  4146— Ladies' 
With  high  waistline. 

ened  by  plaited  sactions.  In  regulation 
or  shorter  length  and  closing  to  the  left 
of  centerback.  Width  around  lower  edge 
about  2%  yards.  Sizes  22,  24,  26,  28  and 
30  waist.  Size  26  requires  2%  yards  44- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 


pattern,  including 
20  cents.  Trans- 


Four-Piece  Skirt. 

Side  gores  length- 


No.  4146 — Ladles'  Four-Piece  Skirt. 
With  high  waistline.  Side  gores  length- 
ened by  plaited  sections.  In  regulation 
or  shorter  length  and  closing  to  the  left 
of  centerbach.  Width  around  lower  edge 
about  2Y*  yards.  Sizes  22,  24,  26,  28  and 
30  waist.  Size  26  requires  2%  yards  44- 
inch  material.  Price,  15  cents. 

No.     4045— Ladles'     Two- Piece  Skirt. 

With  high  waistline  closing  on  left  side. 
Width  around  lower  edge  about  2Y*  yards. 
Size  22,  24,  26  and  28  waist.  Price  15 
cents.  Price  of  entire  costume  with 
waist  No.   4127.    30  cents. 

No.  4124 — Ladles'  Waist.  With  lining, 
having  one-piece  sleeves  perforated  for 
three,-quarter  length.  Outer  front,  back 
and  sleeve-caps  in  one  piece.  Closing 
in  front.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  bust. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  27-inch  mate- 
rail.  Price,  15  cents. 

No.  4150— Ladles'  Waist.  Without  lin- 
ing. Having  front,  back  and  sleeves  in 
one.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  bust. 
Size  36  requires  2  yards  36-inch  mate- 
rail  and  %  yard  18-inch  contrasting  ma- 
terial.   Price,  15  cents. 

Braiding  Design  No.  11507,  price  20 
cents. 

No.  4045 — Ladies'     Two-Piece  Skirt. 

With  high  waistline  closing  on  left  side. 
Width  around  lower  edge  about  2%  yards. 
Size  22,  24,  26  and  28  waist.  Price  15 
cents.  Price  of  entire  costume  with  waist 
No.  4150.      30  cents. 


No.  4145 — Ladies'  Waist.  Without  lin- 
ing. Having  front,  back  and  sleeves  in 
one  piece.  Closing  in  front  under  plait. 
Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  bust.  Size 
36  requires  2  yards  36-dnch  material. 
Price,   15  cents. 

No.  4093 — Ladies'  Six-Gored  Skirt. 
Closing  to  the  left  of  centeTfront  and  in 
regulation  or  shorter  length.  Length  in 
front  42,  back  45  inches;  perforated  for 
40  inches  front,  43  inches  back.  Width 
around  lower  edge  about  2%  yards. 
Sizes  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  waist."  Size 
26  requires  2%  yards,  54-inche  material. 

Price,  15  cents. 

No.  4162 — Ladles'Costume.  Lining  hav- 
ing one-piece  sleeves.  Outer  front,  back 
and  sleeves  in  one,  high  waistline.  At- 
tached four-piece  skirt  with  side  gores 
lengthened  by  inserted  section.  Closing 
in  front.  Width  around  lower  edge  about 
2%  yards.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  bust. 
Size  36  requires  6  yards  36-inch  material. 

Price1,  15  cents. 

No.  4127— Ladies'  Waist.  With  lining 
having  one-piece  sieves  which  may  be 
omitted.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
bust.  Size  36  requires  1%  yard  36-inch 
material.  Price,  15  cents. 

Braiding  Design  No.  11664,  price  25 
cents. 

No  4192 — Ladies'  Costume.  Body  and 
sleeves  in  one,  attached  six-gored  skirt 
with  high  waistline.  Closing  in  front. 
Width  around  lower  edge  about  2%  yards. 
Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  bust.  Size 
36  required  4%  yards  44-inch  material. 


No.  11624. 

Grecian  de- 
sign for 
bands  in 
cross-stitch, 
border  one 
and  three 
inches  wide. 
Perforated 
stamping 
pattern.  In- 
cluding 
stamping 
preparation, 
15  cents.  Il- 
lustrated on 
Child's  Dress 
No.  3907.  Cut 
in  sizes  4,  6, 
8  and  10 
years.  Price, 
15  cents. 


wasn't  sure  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  You  know  there  is  very 
little  difference;  its  just  these  things 
here,"  pointing  to  the  rails  on  the 
seat,  "and  those  straps  on  the  harness 
there;  I  thought  our's  were  longer, 
and  caught  the  lines  when  they 
dropped  loosely." 

"Yes,  my  girl,  it  is  so;  there  isn't 
much  difference,  and  two  harum  scar- 
um  girls  that  have  never  lived  in 
God's  blessed  country  couldn't  be  ex- 
pected to  see  any  difference,  so  never 
mind — whoa  Star!"  and  he  stopped 
alongside  his  own  buggy,  in  which 
were  seated  Mr.  Blakesly  and  Robert, 
both  with  twinkling  eyes,  yet  grave 


faces,  as  they  lifted  their  hats  to  the 
ladies  who  sat  miserable  and  a- 
shamed,,  and  little  like  the  sprightly, 
dignified  young  creatures  of  a  few 
houtis  before.  Both  parties  were 
silent  a  few  seconds,  then  Mr.  Blakes- 
ly leaned  forward,  tapped  the  ash 
from  his  cigar  and  spoke." 

"That's  a  nice  looking  animal  you're 
driving,  Bates,  I  believe  she  can 
out  travel  this  one!"  and  he  began 
leisurely  to  descend  from  the  buggy. 

"I  will  tell  you  all  about  it!"  cried 
Dora,  springing  down  and  facing  him, 
and  in  a  few  words  she  did  so;  adding 
quaintly,  "I  don't  know  what  Bessie 
was  thinking  of — ". 


Bessie",  and  he  lifted  her  down,  and 
led  her  toward  Rob,  who  had  just 
descended.  "My  little  girl  was  think- 
ing of  her  old  playmate",  and  he 
turned  away  as  Robert  gave  him  a 
grateful  look,  and  clasped  the  swollen 
hands  gently. 

"Blakesly,"  went  on  the  old  man, 
"I've  been  a  fool  long  enough;  if  you 
feel  like  shaking  hands,  here's  mine!" 
and  he  extended  a  wrinkled,  toil-worn 
hand,  which  Mr.  Blakesly  grasped 
heartily,  saying. 

"Yes,  neighbor,  I've  thought  a 
hundred  times  that  we  were  both  a 
couple  of  idiots,  and  I'm  glad  we  are 
both  ready  to  acknowledge  it!" 


We  will  not  take  time  to  tell  of 
the  chat  that  followed  while  bundles 
were  exchanged  from  one  buggy  to 
the  other;  or  of  what  Robert  whis- 
pered to  Bessie  when  he  gave  one  of 
her  gloves  to  her,  and  slipped  the 
other  into  his  breast  pocket;  but  we 
want  to  say  that  if  ever  you  happen 
down  in  the  plea'sant  valley  where  the 
little  scene  took  place,  you  are  likely 
to  meet  Mrs.  Robert  Blakesly,  and 
she  will  tell  you  that  when  she  knew 
less  about  horses  then  she  does  now, 
she  made  a  happy  mistake  and  there- 
by brought  about  a  reconciliation  bet- 
ween the  old  friends  and  won  for  her- 
self a  husband. 
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The  Farmers  Market  Place 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classifi- 
cation for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
Insertion.  No  advertisement  accepted 
for  less  than  three  Insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  In  this  de- 
partment. 


POULTRY 


White,    Fawn   and    White   and  Pencilled 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Winter  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  C. 
F.  Laurence.  Sebastopol.  Calif.  R.  3,  B. 
5!«. 

Clover  Leaf  Farm's,  white  leghorns  win 
everywhere.  1912  Blue  Ribbon  winners 
and  sweepstakes  champions  at  Santa 
Cruz  State  Fair,  Concord,  Pleasanton. 
Concord  Stockton.  Orovllle  and  Modesto. 
Single  birds,  trior  and  pens.  Eggs  $5.00 
per  100.  Chicks  $10.00  per  100.  O.  B. 
Morris.   Lodi.  Cal.  

ONLY  25  CENTS  NOW— J.  H.  Davis's 
new  book  on  "Artificial  Incubation  for 
Beginners."  Everybody  likes  it.  Have 
many  testimonials  as  to  the  value  of  the 
book.  Address  J.  H.  Davis,  Box  315. 
Dlnuba,  Cal.  

White    Leghorn    Eggs.     Buff  Orpington 
duck    eggs    for    hatching.     The  duck 
with  a  future.     James  Lowe,  Encanto, 
Calif.  

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Hawkins  Royal 
Blue  strain)  eggs  $2.50  per  15;  also 
day  old  chicks  and  breeding  cockerels. 
Can  supply  a  limited  number  of  Buff 
Orpington  eggs  and  chicks  from  prize 
winning  stock.  Enoc  Crews.  R.  No.  1, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

CORNISH    INDIAN    GAMES— The  finest 
table  fowl  on  earth;  the  best  I  could 
find  in  England.     RICHARD  KEATING, 
1'alo  Alto,  Cal. 

Kellerstrauss    Crystal    White  Orpington 

Eggs,  $2.00  per  13.  Make  money  with 
your  poultry.  My  new  book  tells  you 
how.  Fifty  cents.  R.  L.  Warren.  Na- 
tional  City.  Cal 

Lodi  Hatchery — All  white  day  old  chicks 
from  mature,  heavy  laying  Hoganized 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  East  Elm  Street. 
Lodi,  Calif. 

For  Selected  eggs  and  chicks  from  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns  see  page  18  for  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 

Sheppard's  Famous  Anconas,  the  world's 
best;  single  or  rose  comb;  first  at  world's 
greatest  shows,  including  London  (Eng- 
land), Madiaon  Square  and  Cleveland; 
greatest  egg  record,  256  average;  cata- 
logue free.  CECIL  SHEPPARD,  Berea, 
Ohio.  President  International  Ancona  Club. 

Prize     Anconas    and     Partridge  Rocks, 

First  Prize  Pens  at  Oakland;  Brown 
Leghorn  and  Black  Minorcas,  fine  utility 
stock.  Eggs  during  the  season.  Write 
for  prices.  Anconas  are  fine  winter  lay- 
ers. Eggs  for  hatching  since  Dec.  15th, 
$1.50  and  $2.00  per  15.  Reduced  rates 
on  larger  lots.  J.  O.  SPRING.  3926  Lyon 
Ave.,  Fruitvale,  Cal.  

GEO.    H.    CROLEY    CO..    INC. — Largest 
and  oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the 
west.  

Nie's  Columbian  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  AGAIN  CLEAN  SWEEP,  win- 
ning at  the  Pasadena  show,  December, 
1912,  every  first  prize,  also  all  specials, 
including  Sweepstake  Best  Display  on 
Columbian  Rocks  and  three  out  of  pos- 
sible four  firsts,  also  special  silver  cup 
for  best  display  on  White  Rocks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  hatching  eggs  and 
baby  chicks.  Eggs  from  special  mating, 
$10  and  $5  per  15.  and  utility  mating  at 
$2  per  15  or  $10  per  100  eggs.  Baby 
chicks  from  special  mating  $1  and  50c 
each,  straight;  utility  chicks  $6  for  25 
and  $20  per  100.  Write  for  new  circular. 
Nie  Poultry  Yards.  R.  2.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

SCHELLVILLE  HATCH  ERY— Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval.  Examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting.  No  weak  ones  charged  for. 
R.  1,  Sonoma.  Cal. 

BABY    CHICKS    that    make    our  valley 
famous.     White   Leghorns    10c;  other 
breeds  on  application.    Ulmar  Hatchery, 
Llvermore.  Calif. 

BOWEN'S  WHITE  MINORoAS  are  large 
pure  white  birds,  bred  to  lay;  also 
prize  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from 
utility  and  special  mated  pens.  Stock  for 
sale.  T.  H.  Bowen,  R.  D.  2,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — New  York,  To- 
peka  and  Kansas  City  winners.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  twenty  grand  yards. 
Choice  stock  for  sale.  Sixteen  years 
breeding  Barred  Rocks  exclusively.  C.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  693,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


T  RAP  N  EST  ED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS— To  Introduce,  eggs  from  heavy 
winter  layers  $1  per  setting.  Cockerels 
$1  up.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  A. 
R.  Schroeder,  Box  22.  San  Oregorlo.  Cal. 

Up-to-Date    Shipping     Coops    and  Egg 

Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners;  our  Im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  In  shipping.  Our 
lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case  and 
fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly.  For 
prices  and  Information  address  D.  J. 
Green,   1090  3d  St..  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Please  mention  this  paper 

CROLEY'S     POULTRY     REMEDY— for 

colds,  roup,  pip,  canker  and  dyptheria. 
50c  the  bottle.  

Barred    Rocks  only.     If  you  want  show 
birds,  good  breeders,  fine  utility  stock 
or  good  hatching  eggs,  write  us.    G.  L. 
Hawley,  Madera.  Cal. 

Grand    lot    of    White    Leghorn  Cockrels 

from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  e  tgs 
for  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
ers. None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
either  for  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited  full  value 
guaranteed.  Model  Poultry  Farm.  Box 
L,  Irvington,  Cal.  

MAMMOTH    BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

The  largest  and  beet  flock  of  pure  bred 
turkeys  In  the  world  Is  headed  by  "In- 
ternational Tom,"  the  largest  and  the 
greatest  prize  winning  turkey  in  the 
world.  Special  low  prices  on  account  of 
the  size  of  the  flock.  No  disease.  Order 
early  and  secure  the  best.  Geo.  A. 
Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

Manor  Farm  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Se- 
lected Heavy  Laying  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. 1911-1912  in  the  show  room  have 
brought  us  In  93  prizes,  9  cups,  39  spe- 
cials. We  have  ready  in  R.  I.  Reds 
some  choice  laying  hens  and  cocks  and 
cockrels,  also  some  selected  Pens  and 
Trios.  In  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs, 
chicks,  stock,  any  quantity;  also  500  3- 
months-old  pullets  bred  from  selected 
laying  stock.  Address  Manor  Farm, 
Petaluma,  California.  

CROLEY'S     POULTRY  CATHARTIC— 

cleanses  the  fowls,  revives  their  ap- 
petite.     25c.   the  box. 

■~ 

 LIVESTOCK  

Four  Missouri  Poland  China  Brood  Sows 

in  Pig  to  "Long  Hadley"  $30.00  each. 
February  Ollts  and  Boars  Pigs  $15.00  to 
$20.00.  August  pigs  $10.00  each.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  N.  M.  LesteT,  Grid- 
ley,  Calif. 

Milch  Goats  Cheap — $25.00  buys  a  one- 
half  Toggenburg  hornless,  or  a  one- 
half  Nubian  doe  both  due  In  February. 
Why  pay  more?  R.  M.  Cartwrlght,  Fos- 
ter, Calif. 

Berkshire  Pigs  for  Sale,  both  sexes  and 
all  ages.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 

Tamworths — The    Bacon    Hog.  Kennedy 
Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Registered     Berkshire     For  Sale — Won 

thirty  premiums  last  year,  California 
fairs;  herd  boar  Kennett.  Locust  Grove 
Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


G.    A.    Murphy — Perkins,    Cal.  Breeder 
of    Berkshire    swine,    also  Shorthorn 
cattle. 


For  Sale — Jersey  Red.  chest  white,  Berk- 
shire and  Poland  China  pigs,  hunting, 
sporting,  watch  and  pet  dogs;  puppies  of 
all  varieties  a  specialty;  on  receipt  of  10 
cents  wo  mall  highly  descriptive  illus- 
trated catalogue,  which  gives  full  Informa- 
tion of  49  breeds  of  dogs,  several  breeds 
of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  rabbits,  ferrets; 
price  list  of  poultry  and  pigeons.  CHAS. 
I.ANDIS   Dept.  274,  Reading,  Pa. 

PAICINES  RANCH,  Palcines,  Cal.— Reg- 
istered Percherons  and  Short-horns. 

For  Sale — Young  milch  goats.    Write  or 
call.    Geo.  Langlois,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Begin   1913  by  buying   pure  bred  Jersey 

sire  bull  calves.  $25.  $50,  $75  and  $100. 
Service  bulls,  $100  and  up.  Prize  win- 
ning and  producing  stock.  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


Thoroughbred  New  Zealand  Hares — Sired 
from  prize  winning  stock.  Poland  China 
Pigs,  breeding  age.    E.  Harrison,  Oceano. 

For  Sale — Guernsey  bull  calves  6  months 
and  over  from  producing  dams.  Su- 
perior Hampshire  swine  of  both  sexes. 
J.  W.  Henderson,  First  National  Bank 
Building.    Berkeley.  Cal.  


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

I  have  had  ten  years'  experience  and 
have  made  good  In  the  mall  order  busi- 
ness. Began  with  $5.  Send  for  free  book- 
let. Telle  how.  Heacock,  6273,  Lockport, 
K.  Y. 


FOR    SALE— VILLA    SITES    ON  THE 
BLUE  LAKES.    Address  G.  A.  Behrnd, 
Midlake  P.  O.  Calif.  

OLD    VIRGINIA    FARMS    FOR  SALE. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog; 
largest  list  in  Virginia.  Casselman  & 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  

TO  LET— 7   ACRE    POULTRY  RANCH, 

for  live  years,  on  shares;  party  must 
have  $300.00  to  buy  half  interest  in  stock. 
Good  accommodation  for  two  men.  For 
further  Information,  write  B.  F.  Seufert. 
Hyde,  Cal.  

Apple  Orchards — Large  and  small,  In  the 
best  apple  producing  section  In  Califor- 
nia. The  greatest  section  west  of  Mis- 
souri River.  Write  for  information.  Geo. 
W.  Sill  &  Co..  Watsonville,  Cal. 

State   Land  Cheap,   Near  You.  Particu- 
lars   free.     Write    JOSEPH  CLARK, 
Searcher  State  Records,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

5  CTS.  AN  ACRE  CASH— Texas  school 
land  for  sale  by  the  state.  You  can 
buy  good  land  at  $2  per  acre;  pay  5 
cents  per  acre  cash  and  no  more  for 
forty  years,  but  3  per  cent  Interest  on 
the  balance.  Send  6  cents  postage  for 
further  Information.  Investor  Pub.  Co., 
Dept.  9,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Every  Grain,  Grass,  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

grown  in  northern  latitudes  successfully 
raised  in  the  Umpqua  Valley.  Finest  cli- 
mate in  America.  Lands  cheap,  crops 
certain,  markets  good.  "The  Best  in  the 
West."  For  Information,  address  Rose- 
hnre  Commercial  Club.  Rosehure.  Oregon. 

The  Famous  Santa  Clara  Valley.  "We 
Sell  It."  Write  for  list  of  places  and 
literature.  E.  D.  Crawford  &  Co.,  415 
Bankers  Investment  Bldg.,  742  Market 
St..  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Branches,  San 
Jose  and  Gllroy. 

For  Sale — The  Orange  Grove  Man.  Large 

list  of  Orange  Groves  In  best  districts. 
Nine  years'  experience  In  growing 
oranges.  A.  W.  Richards.  The  Orange 
Grove  Man,  Claremont  and  Pomona,  Cal. 


DOGS 


Brae  Brook  Collie  Kennels — Line  bred 
tricolors.  Splendid  puppies.  Working 
prize  stock.  R.  3.  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa, 
r.ii.  

SHADELAND  AND  GLENDALE  FARM 
COLLIES. — 75  puppies  by  6  stud  dogs 
of  best  Collie  blood;  $10  to  $20.  Spayed 
bitch  pups  $7.50  up.  Bitches  in  whelp 
and  stud  dogs.  The  Pioneer  Collie 
Breeder  C.  D.  Nairn.  R  F  D  2,  Amity. 
Ore.    Send  stamp  for  new  catalogue. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

I   am   Forced  Out  of   Business  and  will 

sell  one  traction  engine  (60  h.p.)  one 
separator,  water  tank  and  wagon,  one 
water  tender,  one  wagon  with  cook- 
house, two  sections  steam  plow  with  12 
bottoms.  All  equipment  almost  new. 
Price   low.    Box    537,    Petaluma,  Cal. 


WANTED 


Agents  Wanted  to  sell  orange,  lemon  and 
seedless  grape  fruit  trees.  Commis- 
sions paid  on  receipt  of  orders.  Robin- 
son Citrus  Nurseries,  Valley  Center, 
Pacific    Electric:    P.   O.    San    Dimas,  Cal. 

RARE  PLANTS 

IRIS. 

New  Descriptive  Price  List  now  ready. 
The  Dean  Iris  Gardens,  Moneta,  Cal. 

Avocados  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cherimoyas, 
and  other  sub- tropical  fruiting  plants 
and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and  finest 
stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the  best  va- 
rieties. We  grow  only  sub  tropical  fruits 
of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling  merit. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  West  India  Gardens. 
Altadena.  Cal. 

Dates — We  are  making  an  importation  of 
offshoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf  and 
North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  West 
India  Gardens.  Altadena.  Cal. 

For  Sale — Avocados  2  feet  and  upwards 
In  pots.  Extra  fine,  thrifty  and  clean. 
Price  according  to  quantity.  Contract 
now  for  spring  delivery  of  my  fine  citrus 
trees.  All  the  standard  varieties  at  prices 
that  sell.  Carroll  B.  Smith,  Box  9,  Red- 
lands.  California. 

"Nahelescol,"    Grafted    Valley   of  Eshcol 
and  other  Edenlc  location  grape-vines, 
$5  each.    Henry  Lee  Owens,  Burlington, 
Iowa. 


The  Avocado — The   Most   Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining description,  cultural  directions, 
and     much    other    useful  information, 

free. 

The  Feljoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.    Will  stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 
Altadena,  California 


PHEASANTS 


Booklet— How    I    Raise    Pheasants,  20c. 

Prices  free.  H.  W.  Myers,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Ring-necked    China    Pheasants    for  sale 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T  d' 
Morris.  Agua  Callente.  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

PLANTS 

The    new    Quarantino   Tomato   does  not 
drop  its  early  blossoms.     Much  earlier 
than   any.    Pkt.   10c.     Oz.   $1.00.     J  s 
Phillppi,  Turloek.  Cal. 

Strawberry   Plants.   Clark   Seedling.  Ma- 
goon  Brandywine,  Gold  Dollar  and  Wil- 
son.   Large,  healthy  stock,  $2.50  per  1000. 
CHAS.  J.  ROTH,  Canby.  Ore. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free — Mention 
this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard,  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhill,  California. 


Berry  Plants.    All  varieties.   Prices  right. 

Send  to-day  for  Illustrated  price  list  and 
cultural  notes.  Louis  F.  Scrlbner,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  R.  F.  D. 

Villa  Anna   Nursery,   Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 

Hur  bank's  genuine  Spineless  Cactus 
our  specially.  Contracts  taken  for 
planting  acreage  In  any  county  In  the 
State.     Write   for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Strawberry  and  Grape  Vines,  Roses  and 
Fruit  Trees  — The  Brandywine  and 
Klondike  strawberry  plants:  table  grapes 
of  best  varieties:  70  varieties  of  roses: 
also  a  large  variety  of  fruit  and  nut 
trees.  Send  for  prices  to  Van  Nuys 
Noraerles    Vnn   Nuvs  Cat 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Young  Man.  would  you  Accept  and  wear 
a  fine  tailor  made  suit  Just  for  showing 
it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Sllp-on  Rain- 
coat free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day  for 
a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  Job?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  stvles  and 
this  wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring 
Company,  Dept.  782.  Chicago.    Key  65 


My  Favorite  Breed. 

I  have  raised  the  Single  Comb 
White  Minorcas  for  twelve  years  ex- 
clusively, and  I  think  they  are  the 
coming  all  purpose  fowl,  being  very 
heavy  egg  producers,  and  laying  all 
through  the  winter.  They  are  j'so 
a  first  clas?  table  fowl,  the  flesh  is 
pure  white  and  of  very  fine  quality, 
being  equal  to  the  Plymouth  Rock. 

They  grow  quickly,  being  very 
hardy  and  easy  to  raise.  They  make 
excellent  broilers.  When  full  grown 
they  will  weigh,  cocks,  from  8  to  9 
pounds  and  over;  hens,  from  6  1-2  to 
7  1-2  and  over. 

The  pullets  commence  to  la(y  at 
six  to  seven  months  old  and  lay  a 
large  pure  white  egg  from  the  first. 
They  are  very  tame  and  easy  to  han- 
dle. 

Of  course  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  poultry  breeder  depends  altogether 
on  the  individual,  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced  if  once  a  breeder  of  White 
Minorcas,  and  you  ta,ke  an  interest 
in  your  birds,  you  will  never  have  a 
cause  or  desire  to  change  to  any  oth- 
er breed— T.  H.  BOWEN,  Santa 
Ana,  Cal. 


To  have  horses  of  endurance  give 
the  colts  a  chance  to  develope  their 
muscles. 


GET  A  TOEHOLD 

  YOU  CAN  GET  A  TOEHOLD  ON  THE 

 1      CROP  SITUATION  IF  YOU  ORDER  A  1 

RUMELY 

TOEHOLD 

This  Machine  is  a  Handy,  Low  Built  Tractor 
Especially  Designed  for  Orchard  Work 


IT  IS  A  CULTIVATING  TRACTOR        QUICK  TURNING  AND  EASILY  HANDLED 

This  Tractor  will  turn  orchard  losses  into  profits. 
It  really  cultivates,  and  proper  cultivation  means 
success  with  orchards  and  vineyards. 

Its  drive  wheel  takes  hold  of  the  soil  like  a  horse's 
hoof.  Leaves  the  soil  ridged,  not  packed.  That's 
why  we  call  it  the  "Toehold." 

The  Rumely  Toehold  Tractor  will  prove  generally 
useful  in  hauling,  threshing,  baling  or  in  driving  any 
machine  that  can  be  driven  with  28  h.  p.  at  the  belt 

  OWNERS  ARE  LOUD  IN  THEIR  PRAISE  OF  IT  .  

 1       WRITE  FOR  THEIR  NAMES  AND  LETTERS  '  

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  C9 

INCORPORATED 

POWER-FARMING  MACHINERY 

LA  PORTE,  IND. 


TRACTOR 


fi>2,000,000  BURIED 


By  R.  E.  OLDS,  Designer 


In  Reo  the  Fifth,  we  bury  at  least 
$2,000,000  a  year  where  few  men 
ever  see  it. 

That's  somewhere  about  $200  per  car. 

It  is  not  merely  hidden.  It  is  spent  on 
extremes— on  over-caution,  some  way. 

And  it  takes  months— even  years,  some- 
times—to discover  all  that  this  buried 
money  buys. 


Not  Charged  to  You 

This  hidden  cost  is  not  added 
to  your  bill.  The  price  of  this 
car  wil  show  that. 

We  save  it  all — and  more  be- 
sides— by  unusual  factory  econo- 
mies. 

In  one  way  alone — by  build- 
ing only  one  model — we  save 
about  20  per  cent. 

By  not  changing  models  in  any 
radical  way  we  save  a  great  deal 
more.  That  comes  from  right  de- 
signing. 

We  build  all  our  own  parts. 

And  our  factory  efficiency  is  so 
well  known  that  engineers  from 
everywhere  come  here  to  inspect 
it.  Magazine  articles  have  been 
written  about  it. 

That's  the  whole  reason  why 
a  car  like  this  can  be  sold  for 
$1,095. 

You  Get  Twice 
What  You  See 

In  Reo  the  Fifth  you  see  a 
beautiful  car — roomy  and  rich  and 
impressive. 

The  body  is  finished  in  17 
coats.  The  upholstering  is  lux- 
urious. Every  detail  shows  the 
final  touch. 

Flush  electric  dash  lights  in- 
stead of  the  side  lamps.  Nickel 
trimmings,  even  under  the  hood. 

But  don't  judge  a  car  by  these 
«6howy  externals.  That's  mere 
body-building — easy,  usual  and 
cheap. 

What  to  Consider 

The  chief  points  in  a  car  are 
endurance  and  safety.  And  those 
depend  largely  on  steel. 


So  I  have  steel  for  each  part 
made  to  my  formulas,  based  on 
26  years  of  experience.  Then  I 
analyze  each  part — analyze  it 
twice — to  prove  its  accord  with 
those  formulas. 

Then  I  give  each  important 
part  vast  overcapacity.  I  employ 
the  same  tests  as  are  generally 
used  for  a  45  h.  p.  engine. 

Instead  of  steel  castings,  which 
cost  half  as  much,  I  use  in  this 
car  190  drop  forgings.  Thus  hid- 
den flaws  are  avoided. 


Roller  Bearings 

I  might  say  Timken  bearings 
and  use  only  two.  But  I  use  them 
for  endurance,  not  claims. 

There  are  no  ball  bearings  in 
Reo  the  Fifth,  save  in  the  clutch 
and  fan.  There  are  15  roller 
bearings.  The  usual  ball  bearings 
would  cost  one-  fifth  as  much. 


I  use  a  $75  magneto. 

I  use  a  centrifugal  pump. 

My  carburetor  is  double  heated 
— with  hot  air  and  hot  water. 
That  saves  a  world  of  trouble. 

I  use  14-inch  brake  drums.  I 
use  2-inch,  7-leaf  springs. 


Tires  34x4 

This    car   is    vastly  over-tried, 

and  tires,  as  you  know,  are  ex- 
pensive. 

I  spend  on  tires  about  $60  per 

car    more    than     other  experts 

think      necessary.    But  nobody 


The  leading  cars,  as  you  know 
have  come  to  left  side  drive.  Also 
to  center  control. 

But  center  control,  in  Reo  the 
Fifth  doesn't  mean  the  old  side 
levers  moved  to  the  middle. 

Our  center  control  is  a  sort 
of  cane  handle.  All  the  gear 
shifting  is  done  by  moving  this 
handle  only  three  inches  in  each 
of  four  directions.  It's  as  easy 
and  simple  as  moving  the  spark 
lever. 

No  reaching,  no  levers  in  the 
way.  Both  brakes  are  operated 
by  foot  pedals.  Thus  both  front 
dors  are  clear. 

The  driver  sits  on  the  left  hand 
side,  close  to  the  cars  he  passes. 
Yet  his  right  hand  controls  the 
car. 

This  exclusive  feature  costs 
nothing  extra.  But  if  it  cost 
$100  men  would  pay  it,  I  believe. 


doubts  that  I  save  my  users  from 
three  to  five  times  as  much. 

Then  my  tests  and  inspections 
are  mimensely  expensvie.  I  test 
my  gears  in  a  crushing  machine 
with  50  tons'  capacity.  I  test 
my  springs  in  another  machine, 
for  100,000  vibrations. 

Each  engine  is  tested  20  hours 
on  blocks,  and  28  hours  in  the 
chassis.  I  use  three  10-hour  tests 
which  are  very  unusual. 

Each  car  in  the  making  gets 
a  thousand  inspections. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and 
over  to  get  utter  exactness.  And 
our  output  is  limited  to  50  cars 
daily,  so  no  man  is  ever  rushed. 


My  Idea  of  a  Car 

This  is  my  idea  of  an  honest 
car.  It  is  the  final  result  of  26 
years  spent  in  building  cars. 

I  would  not  buy  a  car  built 
otherwise  myself.  So  I  shall 
never  build  one. 

My  success  is  due  to  these  ex- 
treme ideas.  So  are  my  legions 
of  friends  among  motor  car  users. 
This  year  I  am  seeking  for  10,000 
more  such  friends. 


A  thousand  dealers  handle 
Reo  the  Fifth.  Write  for 
our  1913  Catalog  and  we'll 
give  you  the  address  of  the 
nearest. 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base — 

112  Inches 
Tires — 

34  x  4  Inches 
Center 

Control 
15  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Bims 
Three  Electric 

Lights 
190  Drop 

Forgings 
Made  with 

2  and  6 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  In  price.  We  eqttlp  this  car  with  mohair  top, 
side  curtains  and  slip  coyer,  windshield,  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  sell- 
starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets — all  for  $100  extra  (Hat  price  $170). 


Ideal  Center  Control 


R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO. ^.l*1" Reo  Motor  Car  Co., Lansing, Mich. 

CANADIAN   FACTORY,  ST.   CATHARINES.  ONT. 


OKNIA 


COUNTRY  LIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  162  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus 
will  feed  four  Cows  per  Acre 


Alfalfa  will  feed  one 
Cow  per  Acre 


J^EAD  that  heading  again  and  let  the  meaning  sink  in.    It  means  that 
one  acre  of  Luther  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  without  irrigation  will 
feed  four  cows,  while  one  acre  of  alfalfa  will  feed  but  one  cow  yearly — cer- 
tainly a  story  of  a  great  saving — four  to  one. 

Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  is  revolutionizing  the  feeding  of  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry.  You  can't  afford 
not  to  know  all  about  it — to  acquaint  yourself  with  every  detail,  for  it  involves  your  PROFITS — means  more 
money  to  you. 

Luther  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  will  grow  in  any  country  where  the  rainfall  is  five  inches  per  year  and 
where  the  ground  does  not  freeze  more  than  one  inch  in  winter  time. 

Do  you  know  that  stock  fed  with 

Luther  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus 

have  gone  from  six  to  eight  months  without  a  drop  of  water  to  drink  because  there's  enough  moisture  in  the  plant 
itself  to  supply  the  cattle's  need  for  water. 

Do  you  know  that  demonstrations  have  proved  that  the  flow  of  milk  was  increased  more  than  27%  by  a 
cactus  feed  in  place  of  an  alfalfa  feed. 

These  are  not  mere  statements.  They  are  proved  facts.  Our  Spineless  Cactus  Catalog  is  full  of  just 
such  valuable  important  details.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  any  farmer,  who  has  a  mind  to  his 
profits,  can  read. 

Don't  neglect  to  learn  all  about  Luther  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus.  Don't  be  the  last  to  investigate.  The 
demand  for  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  is  very  great  and  we  advise  you  to  buy  now.  Write  for  the  catalog 
to-day.   It  will  tell  you  how  to  get  greater  profits  by  greater  savings. 


The  Luther  Bur  bank  Company  is  the  sole  distributer  of  the 
Burbank  Horticultural  productions  and  from  no  other  source 
can  any  one  be  positively  assured  of  obtaining  the  genuine 
Luther  Burbank  productions.    Write  tor  catalog  to-day. 


The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

Sole  Distributer  of  the  Burbank  Horticultural  Productions 
Exposition  Building  San  Francisco 
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From  the  Producer  Direct  to  the  Consumer 


ffERE  IS  A  SUGGESTION  for 
those  living  on  rural  routes  to 
put  the  parcel  post  to  good  pratical 
use.  There  is  now  being  said  a  great 
deal  in  regard  to  this  new  service  of 
the  Postoffice  Department  to  deliver 
vegetables  and  fruits  from  the  pro- 
ducer direct  to  the  consumer  in  the 
city.  A  great  many  persons  are  send- 
ing eggs  and  butter  to  customers  in 
this  way,  and  no  doubt  this  service 
by  post  will  increase  rapidly.  To 
all  persons  contemplating  this  service 
the  experience  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Fullerton, 
in  charge  of  the  experiment  station 
operated  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
of  Medford,  Long  Island,  will  be  of 
interest.  This  gentleman  did  not  wait 
for  the  parcel  post  to  be  inaugurated 
before  he  started  his  system  of  dis- 
tributing vegetables  among  the  city 
folks,  but  for  sometime  has  been 
doing  it  by  express,  and  his  experi- 
ence may  be  helpful  to  those  who  will 
undertake  the  work  along  similar  lines. 
When  Mr.  Fullerton  took  charge  of 
the  experiment  statiop  he  desired  an 
outlet  for  the  products  of  the  farm. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  packing 
vegetables  in  an  attractive  manner, 
and  arranging  with  the  express  com- 
pany to  deliver  these  packages  to  con- 
sumers in  the  city.  This  was  done, 
not  so  much  to  save  money  for  the 
consumer  as  it  was  to  insure  the  con- 
sumer being  supplied  with  fresh  prod- 
ucts while  they  were  really  fresh,  and 
not  after  they  had  laid  around  a 
grocery  store,  or  warehouse,  for  a 
day  or  more.  He  found,  in  making 
his  investigations,  that  many  consum- 
ers were  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
for  such  goods,  but  after  he  got  his 
plan  in  action  he  found  that  the  cus- 
tomer was  paying  less  for  his  supplies 

From  farm  to  family — fresh. 


iRCHARD  AND  FARM"  ha*  been   nbineil  with  "The  American 

leckly."  the  agricultural  edition  of  the  San  Francisco  "Exam- 
iner, "  and  hereafter  they  will  he  Issued  as  one  magazine  under 
the  title  of  "Orchard  anil  Farm.'*  Thus  the  two  best  agricultural  publi- 
entionH  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  joined  forces,  anil  <•><•  result  will  be  » 
magazine  better  than  ever.  Despite  the  many  Improvements  to  he  made, 
both  in  appearance  and  contents,  the  price  will  remain  the  same — 
$1.00  a  year. 

The  new  magazine  will  he  issued  monthly,  with  a  cover  in  colors.  It 
will  be  printed  on  the  best  of  paper  with  the  best  of  illustrations  and 
will  contain  matter  that  will  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  every  man  and 
woman  on  the  Pacific  Toast  who  Is  encaged  in  agriculture  and  Its  many 
branches.  Practical  men,  who  have  made  a  big  success  of  their  life  work 
of  "getting  a  living  out  of  the  soil"  will  explain  their  methods,  while 
experts  famous  for  their  teehnicnl  and  scientific  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  dairying,  live  stock,  poultry  and  every  problem  that 
confronts  the  rural  dweller,  will  contribute  articles  that  will  make  the 
road  of  the  man  who  lives  in  the  country  far  easier  to  travel.  The 
features  that  made  "The  American  Weekly"  so  popular  with  women  will 
be  retained  and  others  added,  and  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  be  essen- 
tially a  magazine  for  the  home. 

The  new  "Orchard  and  Farm"  starts  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
30,000,  confined  exclusively  to  agriculturists,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
live  In  California. 

The  advertising  policy  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  Insist  on  a  rigid 
scrutiny  of  every  announcement  presented  to  It  for  publication.  "Protect 
the  advertiser  to  the  limit"  will  be  the  magazine's  motto.  Objectionable 
advertisements  will  be  refused,  and  every  advertiser,  to  be  admitted  to 
its  columns,  must  prove  thnt  the  goods  he  offers  for  sale  are  worthy  of 
purchase.  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  protect  its  readers,  and  consequently 
its  advertisers  must  be  above  criticism. 

That  the  new  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  meet  with  your  approval  and 
support  Is  the  earnest  wish  and  belief  of  the  publishers. 


than  if  he  bought  in  the  usual  chan- 
nels. 

Mr.  Fullerton  marked  his  hampers, 
"Farm  to  Family — Fresh,"  and  that 
trademark  has  become  well-known  to 
the  consumers  of  the  big  city.  This 
home  hamper,  as  it  is  now  used,  is 
a  little  larger  than  can  be  sent  through 
the  parcel  post  at  the  present  time, 
though  a  modification  could  be  made 
of  it  to  suit  the  postoffice  regulations. 
Mr.  Fullerton's  hamper  is  a  light  con- 
tainer, twenty-four  inches  long,  four- 
teen inches  wide,  ten  inches  deep,  and 
weighs,  when  packed,  about  thirty-five 
pounds.  It  contains  six  baskets,  hold- 
ing about  one-half  peck  each,  and  it 
is  filled  with  from  seven  to  twelve 
varieties  of  vegetables,  berries,  and 
fruit  in  season.  Each  basket  is  care- 
fully packed  and  lined  with  green 
waxed  paper,  which  is  folded  over  the 
top  of  the  vegetables  or  the  fruit,  and 
this  not  only  keeps  out  the  dust,  but 
tends  to  keep  the  contents  of  the 
package  fresh  and  crisp.  These 
hampers  are  packed  in  the  morning 
and  delivered  to  the  consumer  about 
noon  of  the  same  day.  Two  regular 
shipping  days  have  been  established — 
Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week — 
and  the  average  family  can  use  two 
hampers  very  easily  within  the  period 
of  seven  days. 

The  hampers  are  sold  at  a  flat  price 
of  $1.50  each,  delivered,  and  in  filling 
the  basket  Mr.  Fullerton  has  in  mind 
the  value  of  the  contents  of  each,  so 
that  the  customers  usually  get  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  would  cost  them 
considerably  more  when  bought  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

What  vegetables  and  fruit  are 
shipped  in  this  way?    Whatever  is 

Home  hampers  ready  for  shipment. 
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seasonable  is  supposed  to  be  avail- 
able for  use.  The  writer  visited  Mr. 
Fullerton  last  summer,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  the  hampers  were 
filled  with  strawberries,  peas,  new 
potatoes,  lettuce,  Swiss  chard  and 
similar  vegetables.  In  late  summer 
the  packages  might  contain  cucum- 
bers, summer  squash,  lima  beans, 
green  corn,  peaches,  tomatoes  and, 
perhaps,  grapes.  Mr.  Fullerton  does 
not  allow  his  customers  to  say  what 
vegetables  or  fruit  shall  be  used  in 
making  up  the  hampers,  for  it  might 
be  they  would  select  something  of 
which  his  supply  was  short,  which 
would  break  into  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. He  has  found  in  his  experi- 
ence that  some  persons  claim  they 
don't  like  certain  vegetables,  but  this 
is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
never  eaten  really  fresh  vegetables, 
Mr.  Fullerton  says,  and  the  few  sam- 
ples of  the  vegetables  which  are 
shipped  in  these  home  hampers  con- 
vince the  purchaser  that  his  education 
has  been  somewhat  neglected  along 
this  line. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Fullerton  says 
regarding  his  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

"We  have,  of  course,  occasional  new 
customers,  who  never  lived  in  the 
country  and  so  learned  that  plant  food 
is  seldom  at  its  best  when  fully  ma- 
tured and  is  only  shipped  to  the  city 
in  this  stage  because  the  bigger  the 
specimens  the  sooner  the  bushel 
basket  is  filled.  Very  few  city  folks 
and  not  all  country  folks  know  that 
peas  and  lima  beans  and  snap-bean 
and  sweet  corn  and  carrots  and  beets 
and  onions  and  even  potatoes  are  far 
sweeter  and  more  deliciously  flavored 
when  young,  but  half  grown,  than 
when  they  have  reached  maturity  and 
have  their  main  value  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  almost  in  a  condtion  to  be 
saved  for  planting  as  seed;  so  once 
in  a  while  we  receive  a  letter  from  a 
Home  Hamper  customer,  complaining 
that  the  potatoes  are  not  the  size  of 
the  huge,  poor  quality  potato  usually 
raised  for  shipping  purposes,  because 
of  its  superior  filling  ability. 

"We  have  had  complaints  that  the 
skins  of  the  potatoes  were  so  thin  that 
peeling  was  difficult  or  that  peas  in 
shell  were  not  as  large  as  some  they 
had  seen;  that  string  beans  were  not 
more  than  two-thirds  the  usual  size; 
that  carrots  picked  when  they  are 
sweet  and  coreless,  before  reaching 
horse  food  stage,  look  immature.  The 
same  criticism  has  been  made  of  beets 
and  at  times  of  sweet  corn.  Nearly 
always  the  first  letter,  which  was  writ- 
ten before  the  palate  test  was  made, 
is  followed  by  a  letter  chuck  full  of 
gratitude  and  congratulations. 

"At  times  we  have  had  Home 
Hamperites  write  us  to  kindly  leave 
out  cauliflower  or  kohl-rabi  or  cab- 
bage or  Swiss  chard,  saying  that  such 
things  don't  agree  with  the  family, 
and  very  often  even  these  letters  are 
followed  by  another  saying  that  possi- 
bly these  vegetables  in  the  Home 
Hamper  were  fresh,  that  they  didn't 
injure  the  family,  but  on  the  contrary 
proved  most  pleasing  to  all  hands. 

"This  year  we  have  for  the  first 
time  since  we  commenced  shipping 


The  Strawberry  a  Popular  Fruit 


IJI^W  occupations  afford  larger  op- 
portunities or  give  such  quick  re- 
turns as  the  cultivation  of  the  straw- 
berry. This  fruit  ranks  among  our 
greatest  and  most  prominent  prod- 
ucts. 

Government  statistics  tell  us  that 
next  to  the  apple,  the  strawberry  is 
the  most  universally  grown  fruit  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  amount  of 
annual  revenue  received  from  the 
strawberry  crop  is  second  only  to 
that  received  from  the  apple  crop. 

Viewed,  therefore,  from  the  stand- 
point of  pleasure  and  profit,  the 
strawberry  may  be  ranked  among  our 
greatest  and  most  promising  of  prod- 
ucts. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  soil.  The 
strawberry,  although  not  requiring  an 
extremely  rich  soil,  still  is  a  heavy 
feeder,  and  responds  very  quickly  to 
generous  treatment  in  that  regard. 

Any  soil  that  will  grow  good  corn, 
potatoes,  or  a  general  line  of  vege- 
tables, also  will  grow  a  good  crop  of 
strawberries.  However,  a  light  dress- 
ing of  barnyard-fertilizer,  scattered 
over  the  plot  during  the  winter  or 
early  spring,  will  aid  greatly  in  pro- 
ducing the  desired  results. 

Plowing  or  spading  should  be  done 
to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil;  and  then  it  should  be  thoroughly 
harrowed  until  it  is  as  fine  as  an 
ashheap,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  plants. 

If  the  soil  be  composed  largely  of 
sand,  or  what  is  known  as  a  sandy 
loam,  it  will  be  well  to  roll  the  plot, 
or  drag  a  plank  over  it,  before  setting 
the  plants.  This  will  firm  the  soil, 
and  put  it  in  just  the  proper  condi- 
tion for  the  plants.  If  the  soil  in- 
clines to  clay,  or  is  a  clay-loam,  then 

hampers,  six  years  ago,  discovered  one 
customer  among  our  many  hundreds 
who  found  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
hamper  satisfactory  in  any  respect, 
and  even  the  price  proved  most  unsat- 
isfactory, the  statement  being  made 
that  the  contents  could  be  purchased 
at  less  than  half  our  charge. 

"We  regret  more  deeply  than  we 
can  express,  the  fact  that  the  hamper 
has  proved  a  disappointment  to  even 
one  of  the  vast  number  to  whom  they 
have  been  shipped,  and  in  the  few, 
very  few,  instances  where  the  slight- 
est criticism  has  been  made,  we  have 
without  question  or  argument  re- 
turned, in  full,  money  received.  This 
method  of  procedure  was  established 
with  the  very  first  real  shipment 
made  to  find  out  whether  the  average 
housewife  would  permit  an  unknown 
outsider  to  have  charge  of  the  vege- 
table food  assortment,  even  at  a  big 
saving. 

Xeedless  to  say  it  has  been  our 
unremitting  endeavor  to  pack  only 
first-class  vegetables,  fruits  or  berries 
and  to  ship  each  and  every  variety  a 
little  ahead  of  its  season  under  usual 
farm  methods." 


this  will  be  unnecessary,  as  the  soil 
is  by  nature  compact. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  qual- 
ity of  plants.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  no  other  feature  of  agriculture 
has  been  more  strongly  emphasized 
by  the  scientific  and  practical  tillers 
of  the  soil  than  the  Importance  of 
good  seed  and  good  plants. 

If  one  has  room  say  for  100  plants 
he  should  select  twenty-five  plants 
each  of  an  extra-early  variety,  twenty- 
five  of  the  so-called  early  variety, 
twenty-five  of  the  mid-season  plants, 
and  twenty-five  of  the  very  late. 

Where  the  plot  is  somewhat  larger, 
and  is  to  be  cultivated  with  the  hoe 
rather  than  with  a  horse-cultivator, 
the  single-hedge  system  may  be 
adopted  if  desired,  and  rows  may  be 
made  30  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
set  20  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Un- 
der this  system  the  grower  will  per- 
mit the  maturing  of  two  runner 
plants  from  the  mother,  or  original 
plant  set,  and  these  plants  will  be 
layered  in  line  with  the  mother-plant 
in  the  row. 

This  will  give  the  grower  three 
plants  for  fruiting  in  the  season  fol- 
lowing instead  of  one  plant,  and  as 
there  will  be  ample  room  for  sun- 
shine and  air,  there  probably  will  be 
an  actual  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
fruit  as  compared  with  the  hill  sys- 
tem, although  it  must  be  said  that  the 
hill  system  is  the  one  which  will 
yield  the  greatest  number  of  large 
berries. 

In  setting  plants  there  is  nothing 
so  convenient  in  the  way  of  a  tool  as 
the  dibble.  This  is  a  large  steel 
blade  with  a  handle,  and  while  the 
plants  are  being  set  is  held  in  the 
grower's  right  hand.  The  dibble 
should  be  forced  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches,  when  pressed  outward,  so  as 
to  make  an  opening  large  enough  to 
take  in  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

The  roots  should  be  placed  in  this 
opening  before  the  dibble  is  with- 
drawn. After  the  roots  are  placed  in 
the  opening  and  the  dibble  with- 
drawn, thrust  it  into  the  soil  about 
two  inches  from  the  opening.  Draw 
it  toward  you,  thus  pressing  the 
earth  firmly  against  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  When  this  is  done,  firm  the 
soil  with  the  fingers  about  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  leaving  the  top  of  the 
crown  just  even  with,  or  slightly 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  say 
that  all  plants  should  be  pruned  be- 
fore setting.  The  rule  to  observe  is 
to  trim  the  roots  by  at  least  one- 
third.  This  may  be  done  by  taking 
a  large  pair  of  shears  and  cutting  off 
the  lower  end  of  the  mass  of  roots. 
Then  when  you  place  these  roots  in 
the  soil,  spread  them  out  like  a  fan. 

The  plants  should  be  cultivated 
every  ten  days  during  the  season, 
and  a  good  rule  to  observe  is  that 
after  every  rain,  just  as  soon  as  the 
soil  will  crumble  in  the  hand,  the 
plants  should  be  cultivated.  By  so 
doing  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  cov- 
ered with  fine     particles  of  earth 


which,    in    common    parlance,    is  a 
dust-mulch. 

The  dust-mulch  destroys  capillary 
action,  and  instead  of  the  moisture 
in  the  soil  evaporating  into  the  air, 
it  can  escape  from  the  soil  only 
through  the  plants  themselves. 

Set  out  your  plants  in  April  or 
May  and  pinch  off  every  blossom  that 
appears  during  the  entire  growing 
season,  but  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  every  blossom  should  be 
allowed  to  develop  into  a  large  and 
luscious  berry. 

After  the  plants  have  been  culti- 
vated the  first  season,  and  when  the 
first  heavy  freeze  has  come,  the 
plants  should  be  mulched  with  straw 
of  any  kind.  Mulching  between  the 
rows  should  be  at  a  depth  of  from 
two  to  four  inches,  depending  upon 
the  climate,  and  the  mulching  over 
the  plants  should  be  very  light,  in- 
deed, except  in  the  more  rigorous 
climates. 

The  strawberry  is  seldom  killed  by 
freezing.  It  is  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  that  causes  the  soil  to 
heave  that  is  dangerous  to  the  straw- 
berry. 

The  mulching  serves  many  other 
and  important  purposes — it  helps  to 
retain  moisture  in  the  soil;  it  adds 
to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  it 
keeps  down  the  weeds  while  the  crop 
of  fruit  is  coming  on,  thus  rendering 
it  unnecessary  for  any  cultivation  to 
go  forward  during  this  important  pe- 
riod. But  to  the  lover  of  fine,  clean 
fruit,  free  from  all  grit  and  sand,  the 
most  important  thing  about  this 
mulching  is  that  it  gives  the  fruit  a 
clean  carpet  to  ripen  upon,  and  thus 
the  fruit  goes  to  the  table  clean  and 
free  from  everything  objectionable. 


C.  O.  D.  Post 

The  C.  O.  D.  will  be  added  to  the 
Parcel  Post  Department  of  the  postal 
service  on  July  first  next.  Under  the 
approval  regulation,  a  parcel  having 
the  required  amount  of  parcel  post 
stamped  may  be  sent  anywhere  in  the 
country,  and  the  amount  due  from 
the  purchaser  be  collected  and  re- 
mitted by  the  department. 

Now,  that's  a  big  improvement, 
and  exactly  what  some  people  have 
wished  for  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment of  the  parcel  post.  The  regula- 
tion provides  that  the  parcel  must 
have  the  amount  due  from  the  ad- 
dress and  the  collection  will  be  made, 
provided  the  amount  due  is  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $100.  The  fee  will  be  ten  cents, 
to  be  affixed  by  the  sender  in  parcel 
post  stamps.  This  also  will  insure 
the  parcel  to  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50 


Manure  is  money.  There  is  no  dis- 
counting this  conclusion,  and  any 
land-owner  who  doesn't  believe  it, 
and  proves  he  doesn't  believe  it  by  the 
way  he  robs  his  soil,  is  making  a  great 
mistake  that  will  soon  stare  him  in 
the  face.  All  soil  is  depleted  sooner 
or  later,  and  that  farm  comes  to  the 
turn  the  soonest  to  which  nothing  is 
given  back. 

One  reason  why  so  many  men  fail 
is  because  they  are  unable  to  borrow 
any  more  money. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


'Wee  Cute  Little  Beasties' 


Why  Meat  Is  High. 

One  of  th{  most  encouraging  feat- 
ui  es  in  the  organization  and  plans 
ol  the  Housewives  League,  particu- 
larly in  the  sections  where  these 
leagues  are  well  organized,  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  going  into  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  trying  to  find  out  as  near 
as  possible  actual  conditions  of  pro- 
duction, transportation,  distribution 
and  consumption.  There  has  been  a 
supposition  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  members  that  the  advance  in  the 
cost  of  the  price  of  meat — beef  in  par- 
ticular, was  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
ratio  of  production  and  consumption 
as  it  was  to  some  other  causes. 

The  following  reply  to  a  telegraphic 
inquiry  from  Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Housewives 
League,  addressed  to  Arthur  J.  Leon- 
ard, president  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  Company  in  Chicago,  asking 
the  cause  for  the  Increase  of  the 
price  of  meat,  seems  to  cover  the 
ground  thoroughly. 

"For  the  period  since  January  1, 
1913,  as  compared  with  the  same  peri- 
od of  1912,  there  has  l>een  a  total  de- 
crease in  the  receipts  at  Chicago  of 
64(5,000  meat  animals  of  every  type, 
amounting  to  an  aggregate  of  two 
hundred  million  pounds." 

Explaining  the  shortage  further, 
Mr.  Leonard  said,  "The  high  prices 
are  due  to  the  shortage,  and  the  short- 
age is  due  largely  to  the  wiping  out 
of  a  large  amount  of  the  range  coun- 
try and  its  division  into  smaller 
farms."  He  said  the  shortage  has 
been  increased  for  the  last  seven 
years,  and  that  it  would  take  a  simi- 
lar period  to  build  up  the  cattle  rais- 
ing industry  so  that  any  reduction  in 
prices  would  be  possible.  During  the 
last  year  the  decrease  in  the  supply 
has  amounted  to  one  pound  of  meat 
per  capita  each  month. 

Growing  Soy  Beans. 

There  are  several  -ways  of  planting 
soy  beans.  For  seed  they  may  be 
planted  in  rows  30  to  36  inches  apart, 
and  for  forage  from  two  to  three  inch- 
es, depending  upon  the  richness  of 
the  soil.  For  seed  growing,  about  a 
half  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  is  enough; 
for  forage  and  in  drills  three  pecks  of 
seed  will  be  required,  and  when  broad- 
casted more  than  a  bushel. 

The  time  of  planting  is  after  the 
ground  has  become  warm.  If  the 
land  has  not  grown  soy  beans  it  is 
well  to  inoculate  it  with  the  soil  taken 
from  a  field  that  has  grown  beans,  or 
some  commercial  culture.  Some  of 
the  early  varieties  are  Early  Yellow, 
which  matures  in  about  three  months, 
and  Ogema,  Ito  San  and  Early  Brown, 
This  crop  is  harvested  with  a  self 
binder,  reaper  or  corn  knife.  The 
small  varieties  are  apt  to  be  too  low 
for  the  binder  or  reaper.  They  may 
have  to  be  harvested  with  a  mower 
or  bean  harvester.  The  soy  beans 
should  be  cut  when  the  earliest  beans 
ripen,  otherwise  the  pods  will  split 
and  shed  the  beans. 

Soy  bean  meal  is  a  very  rich  feed- 
ing stuff  containing  a  high  percentage 
of  protein  and  fat. 


THE  DEXTER  BREED  of  cattle 
*  is  little  known  in  the  United 
States,  and  practically  unknown  in 
California.  Considerable  attention  is 
now  being  paid  to  them  in  England 
and  they  are  becoming  popular  in 
many  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
British  kingdom.  The  Dexters,  like 
the  Shetland  ponies,  are,  compared 
with  the  larger  sized  breeds,  "wee 
cute  little  beasties." 
If  the  many  good  qualities  of  the 


breed  were  better  known  they  would 
quickly  come  into  favor,  not  with 
large  dairies  or  ranches,  perhaps,  but 
with  families  who  would  like  to  keep 
"half-a-cow"  for  a  supply  of  rich  milk 
and  sweet  butter  at  lowest  possible 
cost.  They  would  be  especially  ap- 
preciated where  there  are  young  folk, 
not  only  for  enriching  the  table,  but 
as  pets. 

The  Dexter  is  a  beautiful,  sleek 
little  animal,  one  of  the  smallest, 
if  not  the  very  smallest  of  all  breeds; 
the  cows,  when  full  grown,  standing 
in  height  from  40  to  43  inches,  and 
weighing  from  600  to  750  pounds.  In 
color  they  are  usually  black,  brown- 
ish black  with  a  little  white,  and 
sometimes  red.  In  form  they  are 
compact,  short  in  the  leg,  intoed  be- 
fore and  behind,  a  square  body,  thick 
shoulders,  short  neck,  head  and  horn 
set  low.  Their  general  appearance, 
says  one:  "Has  been  aptly  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  Grand  Shorthorn 
viewed  through  the  wrong  end  of  a 
telescope."  Unlike  most  highly  de- 
veloped breeds,  they  are  very  hardy 
and  are  able  to  subsist  on  rough  and 
ready  fare — even  scanty  fare,  and  will 
thrive  where  shorthorns  and  other 
larger  breeds  would  starve.  Last 
summer  when  the  pastures  of  Eng- 
land were  dried  up,  Dexters  picked  up 
a  living  as  best  they  could  and  kept 
in  good  condition;  shorthorns  at  the 
same  time  failed,  even  though  they 
were  fed  on  cake. 

The  breed  is  said  to  have  been 
established  by  selection  and  breeding 
from  the  best  mountain  types  of  the 
far  famed  Irish  Kerry. 

The  Dexters  are  excellent  milkers, 
the  milk  containing  an  extra  large 


proportion  of  butter  fat;  a  good  cow 
will  give  from  600  gallons  to  750  gal- 
lons imperial  during  the  season,  and 
about  2  1-8  gallons  of  this  milk  will 
make  one  pound  of  butter.  This 
claim  will  hardly  be  credited,  but 
it  is  made  on  the  claim  of  a 
well  known  breeder  of  Dexter 
cattle  in  England.  In  tempera- 
ment these  cattle  are  quiet  and  kind. 
Usually  a  first-class  milch  cow  is  not 
a  good  animal  for  beef;  the  Dexter 


is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  is 
one  of  the  best,  the  flesh  being  of  a 
very  fine  texture  and  quality.  They 
cross  well  with  Shorthorn,  Hereford, 
Polled  Angus,  etc.,  and  such  crosses 
are  often  prize  winners  at  the  Smith- 
field  show,  London,  Eng.,  the  Dublin 
show,  etc. 


Rural  Opportunities. 

"Back  to  the  soil,"  is  a  popular  slo- 
gan. This  is  a  commendable  senti- 
ment, but  it  should  be  accompanied 
with  the  corollary,  "Laying  the  founda- 
tion for  life's  work  in  the-  country." 
It  is  evident  that  the  rush  cityward 
is  not  yet  stemmed.  Rural  oppor- 
tunities are  neglected  and  much  of  the 
best  young  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  the  country  is  swallowed  up  by  the 
cities,  where  in  the  great  rush  for  ex- 
istence identity  is  lost.  The  open 
country  with  extended  arms  bids  them 
remain.  Unfortunately  they  have  not 
been  taught  to  see  rural  opportunities; 
neither  have  they  received  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  independent  and  richly 
eventful  life  awaiting  them  in  the 
country. 

One  of  the  most  important  feat- 
ures of  the  horse  market  this  year 
is  the  large  farm  demand.  Shippers 
find  a  distinct  call  for  horses  in  the 
country,  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  them  to  compete  with  farmers  in 
making  their  purchases  for  the  mar- 
ket. The  big  farm  demand  for  horses 
is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
decreased  breeding  of  meat-making 
animals. 

Peach  yellows  are  worse  on  sandy 
soils. 


2a 

Fighting  for  the  Farmer. 

Science  is  continually  contributing 
something  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm- 
er. If  the  farmer  would  meet  the 
scientist  half  way,  the  condition  of 
each  would  be  much  more  happy, 
easy  and  profitable.  Science  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  knowing  how 
to  do  things  correctly.  When  the 
scientist  is  compelled  to  work  against 
the  combative  spirit  or  the  mental 
blindness  of  those  whom  he  seeks  to 
serve,  he  is  kept  at  his  task  only 
through  his  intense  love  for  his  work 
and  his  optimistic  feeling  that  some- 
times the  results  of  his  work  will  be 
accepted  for  their  full  value.  He 
often  becomes  disgusted  with  the 
complacent  indifference  or  the  sneer- 
ing unconcern  of  those  who  should 
be  seeking  the  information  for  which 
he  is  giving  the  best  part  of  his  life. 
He  may  not  find  the  solution  of  his 
problem;  he  may  fail  to  find  a  con- 
necting link  that  will  hitch  his  work 
to  the  practical  everyday  affair  of 
the  farm  but  if  his  work  is  conscien- 
tiously done,  he  is  accumulating  facts, 
which,  later,  some  one  will  be  able  to 
use  and  apply  to  the  everlasting  bene- 
fit of  the  farmer. 

The  cheering  fact,  although  it  is 
sometimes  distressing  because  the  an- 
swer is  not  yet  recorded,  is  the  in- 
creasing interest  farmers  are  taking 
in  scientific  research.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  questions  they  ask  for 
help  from  colleges,  the  experiment 
station,  the  newspaper  and  from  each 
other.  The  farmer  may  not  recog- 
nize that  he  is  beginning  to  look 
with  interest  on  the  work  of  the  sci- 
entists and  the  atmosphere  is  be- 
coming permeated  with  scientific 
thought  all  about  him— but  the  evi- 
dence that  this  is  the  fact  is  spelled 
in  very  large  letters  in  the  trend  of 
his  questions,  and  the  care  with 
which  he  asks  them. 

It  is  true  that  much  passes  for  sci- 
ence that  is  not.  This  is  recognized 
in  the  seeking  for  information  and 
stands  out  clearly  that  the  thought  of 
the  farmer  is  shaping  along  lines  of 
discrimination,  shaking  out  the  chaff 
as  it  were.  Successful  farmers  are 
scientific  farmers.  They  may  not 
recognize  the  fact,  may  even  laugh 
at  such  a  statement,  but  they  have 
learned  to  do  things  correctly.  It 
may  come  intuitively  or  uncon- 
sciously. We  think  that  in  most 
cases  it  comes  by  absorption,  that  is 
to  say,  the  atmosphere  is  becoming 
so  permeated  with  the  correct  way, 
the  scientific  way,  of  doing  things, 
that  the  man,  in  spite  of  himself,  ab- 
sorbs the  knowledge  and  profit 
thereby. 

While  too  often  the  farmer  is  fight- 
ing against  the  freedom  that  "knowl- 
edge" will  give  him,  the  scientist  is 
fighting  to  free  the  farmer. 

Buying  cows  and  selling  them  again 
as  soon  as  they  stop  giving  milk 
never  built  up  a  good  dairy.  Raise 
the  heifers  and  keep  the  best,  should 
be  the  rule. 

No  matter  how  good  a  breeding 
boar  you  select,  he  cannot  correct 
your  defects  as  a  feeder,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  sows  with  which  he  is 
mated. 


Price  Dexter  bull.    The  herdsman  ia  5  feet  7  Inches  tall,  from  which  may  be 
estimated  the  height  of  the  animal. 
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Applying 


Barnyard  Manure 

y  P.  C.  Grose  


An  Age  of  Quality 
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II AVING  for  several  years  beei 
**  gaged  in  the  renovating  of  a 
down  and  depleted  soil,  I  have  r 
barnyard  manure  a  potent  facte 
the  maintainance  and  recuperatk 
soil  fertility.  As  I  have  come  to  1 
some  of  the  facts  that  scientifk 
search  has  developed  regarding 
nnre,  I  have  observed  oar  met 
in  that  light,  and  find  that  care 
discretion  are  as  essential  in  ob 
ing  the  maximum  proms  from 
mire  as  from  any  other  farm 
dncts. 

We  employ  the  open-lot  method 
of  feeding,  although  some  or  the  stock 
is  fed  in  a  grotmd-floor  stable,  and 
what  manure  accumulates  in  this  has 
the  benefit  of  shelter.  The  manure 
from  the  horse-stable  is  conveyed  di- 
rect to  the  field  when  conditions  per- 
mit; otherwise  it  is  deposited  in  the 
feed-lot.  We  have  endeavored  to 
mitigate  the  losses  due  to  the  leaching 
and  open-lot  exposure  by  contracting 
the  area  of  the  feed-lot-  Thus,  the 
same  amount  of  manure  will  receive 
less  rainfall,  will  have  less  surface 
exposed  to  the  air,  with  the  attendant 
loss  of  nitrogen;  will  provide  a  deep- 
er bed  for  the  absorption  of  the  liquid 
it;  and  will  be  greatly  pre- 
red  by  being  much  more  firmly 
compressed. 

We  apply  our  manure  in  as  fresh  a 
state  as  possible.  We  believe  that  the 
needs  of  our  soil  are  more  fully  sup- 
plied by  the  application  of  fresh  ma- 
nure than  that  more  fully  rotted. 
Topographically,  our  land  is  rolling. 
The  ridges  are  heavy  clay  soil,  while 
the  low  ground  is  a  lighter  soil  of 
much  greater  fertility.  Our  manure 
is  all  applied  to  the  high  ground; 
and  for  this  heavy  clay  soil,  we  be- 
lieve fresh  manure  produces  the  best 
results. 

Our  regular  cropping  system  is  a 
three-year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and 
clover.  The  most  of  our  manure  is 
applied  to  the  clover  sod.  which  will 
be  broken  for  corn  the  following 
spring.  Usually,  we  clean  the  greater 
part  of  our  feed-lots  between  wheat 
harvest  and  thrashing.  This  is  ap- 
plied to  the  clover  sod.  We  seldom 
haul  much  manure  in  the  spring, 
though,  when  the  ground  is  frozen 
or  very  dry,  we  sometimes  spread 
some  of  the  manure  from  the  stables 
on  the  sod,  prior  to  breaking  for  corn. 
In  the  spring,  if  our  clay  soil  is  com- 
pressed while  wet,  it  readily  puddles 
and  forms  hard  clods. 

The  obsolete  method  of  allowing 
manure  to  remain  in  the  field  in  small 
piles,  we  have  discarded.  We  have 
observed  that  two  heavy  rains  will 
leach  out  a  large  amount  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  piles  into  the  small  space 
the  pile  covered.  This  results  in  a 
small  area  being  excessively  fertil- 
ized, while  the  remaining  space  re- 
ceives but  litttle.  This  unequal  fer- 
tilizing is  apparent  in  the  crops  for 
several  years,  a  larger  and  more  lux- 
uriant growth  indicating  numerous 
spots  where  the  piles  had  stood.  Fur- 
thermore, the  deteriorating  results  of 


fermentation  will  effect  a  greater  loss 
when  deposited  in  heaps  than  when 
immediately  broadcasted. 

Of  late  years  we  have  applied  much 
of  our  manure  as  a  top-dressing  to 
wheat  ground  in  the  fall.  Especially 
adapted  for  this  purpose  is  the  loose, 
rich  manure  from  stables.  When 
plowed  ground  is  sown  to  wheat,  we 
prefer  applying  manure  between  plow- 
ing and  seeding,  as  the  harrowing 
will  tend  to  more  thoroughly  incor- 
porate the  manure  with  the  soiL  Very 
coarse  manure  cannot  be  used  in  this 
way 

Applying  manure  to  the  soil  after 
wheat  is  sown,  has  a  marked  advan- 
tage, as  the  soil  has  become  mors 
firm,  the  hauling  is  not  such  a  labor- 
ious process,  coarser  manure  can  be 
used,  and  it  will  serve  more  efficiently 
in  the  capacity  of  a  surface  protection. 
This  latter  merit,  during  recent  years, 
has  been  highly  beneficial,  inasmuch 
as  it  retards  the  upheaval  of  the  plant 
daring  winter's  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing. Moreover,  in  the  spring,  it  acts 
as  a  mulch,  conserving  moisture,  and 
thus  promoting  the  plant's  growth. 
When  applied  to  wheat  early  in  the 
fall,  the  immediately  available  fer- 
tility is  utilized  by  the  young  plants, 
and  they  receive  a  much  better  start 
before  winter  checks  their  growth.  In 
the  spring  the  plants  can  utilize  the 
less  readily  available  portions  as  they 
become  available.  Furthermore,  our 
wheat  ground  is  usually  sown  to 
clover.  Thus,  this  crop  will  be  like- 
wise benefited  by  the  slowly  decom- 
posed manure,  a  matter  we  are  apt 
to  overlook.  In  fact,  we  believe  the 
benefit  thus  derived,  is  fully  as  value- 
able  as  that  resulting  from  its  effect 
on  the  wheat  To  those  having  fer- 
tile soils,  this  may  appear  an  over- 
statement; but  the  beneficial  effects 
of  a  good  stand  of  clover  on  our  in- 
fertile clay  is  hardly  to  be  compared 
with  that  from  either  of  the  other 
two  crops. 

Another  virtue  of  fresh  manure,  for 
our  heavy,  compact,  clay  soil,  is  that, 
by  its  great  bulk  and  large  amount  of 
humus,  it  greatly  improves  the  soil's 
texture.  Clay  soil  being  so  heavy, 
vegetable  matter  buried  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow  is  very  slow  in  de- 
composing. The  increased  amount  of 
humus  and  vegetable  matter  hastens 
this  process  by  improving  aeration. 

In  the  spring  of  1908  several  loads 
of  stable-manure  were  applied  to  an 
infertile  clay  hillside  in  a  wheat  field, 
just  after  plowing  and  before  sow- 
ing. We  were  enabled  to  cover  only 
one  side  of  the  hilL  The  manure  was 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil 
by  harrowing  and  seeding.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  the  field  was  sown  to 
red  clover,  which  grew  better  on  the 
manured  side.  The  difference  in  the 
stand  of  wheat  had  been  very  similar. 
Last  season  after  removing  a  hay 
crop,  the  field  was  left  for  clover- 
seed.  The  drought  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, however,  dried  up  most  of  the 
plants  in  the  low  ground,  but  this 
patch  remained  green  and  luxuriant 
throughout  the  season.   This  was  doe 


|  T  seems  that  everything  i< 
1  pointing  to  better  quality  It  mat- 
ters cot  what  one  has  to  sell,  if  the 
quality  is  not  first-class,  the  top 
price  cannot  be  had  for  it.  On  the 
other  band,  extra  quality  has  prac- 
tically no  limit  in  price  with  a  cer- 
tain class  of  people.  Prices  are 
now  being  charged  and  paid  for  arti- 
cles of  food  and  clothing  that  would 
have  been  considered  extravagant  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  old  merchandizing  idea  that 
10  per  cent  profit  was  sufficient  for 
any  kind  of  business,  in  baying  and 
selling,  would  find  no  support  at  the 
present  time  Many  retail  mer- 
chants do  not  hesitate  on  25,  50.  or 
even  100  per  cent  profit,  and  think 
it  a  legitimate  transaction  to  take 
all  they  can  get  and  get  all  they  can 
take.  Grocery  business  is  to  some 
extent  operated  upon  that  basis  to- 
day, in  some  localities  and  by  some 
operators.  Potatoes  are  sold  at  25 
cents  per  peck  that  cost  50  cents  per 
bushel;  apples  the  same.  The 
cheaper-priced  staff  in  the  wholesale 
market  affords  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion  in  price,  when 
it  comes  to  disposing  to  the  cheaper 
class  of  trade. 

There  is  a  very  wide  difference  in 
price  between  the  well  selected,  care- 
fully packed  and  attractively  pack* 
aged  articles,  just  as  they  come  from 
the  producer,  and  this  high  price  is 
maintained  through  to  the  consumer. 
The  lower  grades,  winch  go  to  the 
retail  trade  at  greatly  reduced  prices 
are  turned  over  to  the  consumer  quite 
generally  at  extravagantly  high  prices 
that  are  representing  the  higher 
classed  stuff.  Windfall  and  low-grade 
apples  that  are  shipped  to  market  in 
bulk  by  carlot  shipments  retail  on  the- 
strength  of  prices  asked  for  No.  1 
boxed  or  barreled  apples. 

In  the  matter  of  quality,  independ- 
ent of  the  tricks  of  trade  practiced 
upon  the  innocent  and  ignorant  con- 
sumer, who  depends  on  the  small  re- 
tail purchased  from  day  to  day.  of 
week  to  week,  there  are  great  possi- 
bilities for  the  producer  who  can 
handle  the  stuff  from  the  farm  to 
the  consuming  trade,  or  to  the  com- 
mission trade  that  distributes  it  to 
the  retailer.  The  greatest  opportunity 
for  the  producer  is  to  aim  to  satisfy 
the  high-class  consuming  trade,  which 
means  the  man  who  has  money  to  pay 
for  what  his  fancy  craves.  "The  besr 
in  the  market,  regardless  of  price." 

There  is  a  general  tendency  over 
the  country  among  producers  to  pro- 
duce better,  to  handle  better  and  to 


to  the  greater  moisture-holding  ca- 
pacity of  the  manured  soiL  The 
loosening  effects  of  the  clover  as  well 
as  its  moisture-retaining  effect  on  the 
sofl,  was  plainly  evident  last  spring 
when  plowing.  The  bare  side  of  the 
bill  was  hard  and  dry  and  with  dif- 
ficulty the  plow  was  kept  in  the 
ground.  On  the  other  side  the 
plow  turned  over  a  loose,  moist  fur- 
row-slice that  rivaled  that  of  the  low 
ground. 


get  a  better  price  lot  what  they  do 
produce.  There  is  gradually  a  tend- 
ency being  created  to  brine  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  closer  together. 
A  biU  has  just  been  passed  by  the 
Ohio  Legislature  to  compel  commis- 
sion merchants  and  brokers  handling 
farm  produce  to  give  the  person  for 
whom  they  have  sold  goods  the  names 
and  addresses  of  those  purchasing 
same,  with  the  amounts  paid.  This  is 
believed  to  be  a  pretty  good  move 
toward  regulating  the  amount  of  com- 
mission appropriated  for  conducting 
the  transfer  of  the  produce  between 
the  shipper  and  buyer 


Potato  Scab  Treatment. 

The  treatment  for  potato  scab  is  so 
simple,  so  inexpensive  and  so  effect- 
ive that  all  seed  potatoes  should  be 

treated. 

Place  one  pint  of  formalin  (40  per 
cent  formaldehyde)  in  M  gallons  of 
water.  This  is  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  treat  about  30  bushels  of  potatoes. 
Immerse  the  potatoes  in  the  solution 
for  about  two  boors,  then  remove 
them  and  spread  them  out  to  dry.  A 
convenient  way  to  dip  them  is  by 
placing  about  a  bushel  in  a  sack  and 
suspending  the  sack  in  the  barrel. 
The  length  of  time  before  planting 
that  the  treatment  is  made  is  unim- 
portant. 

Potato  scab  remains  in  the  soil  as 
well  as  on  the  potatoes,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  practice  crop 
rotation  in  addition  to  treating  the 
seed.  Potatoes  should  not  be  grown 
upon  the  same  soil  for  more  than  two 
years  in  succession- 


Prizes  for  Percheron*. 

The  Percheron  Society  of  America 
has  decided  upon  its  list  of  cash  pre- 
miums to  be  offered  at  the  important 
shows  this  year.  These  premiums 
amount  to  a  total  of  $0,430.  and  the 
additional  expenditures  for  ribbons, 
cups,  medals,  engravings,  judges  and 
incidental  expenses  will  bring  the 
total  outlay  of  nearly  $17,000.  This 
is  a  tremendous  work  to  be  wilder- 
taken  by  one  breed  association,  but 
it  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  extension 
of  operation  on  the  part  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  policy  of  this  organization 
of  offering  premiums  to  State  and  Na- 
tional fairs  and  expositions  has  done 
more  to  encourage  American  breed- 
ers than  any  other  measure,  in  the 
last  three  years  there  has  been  an 
exceptional  growth  of  Percheron 
breeding  and  registration.  The  list 
of  shows  at  which  the  special  prizes 
will  be  offered  this  year  extends  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada-  The  California  State  Fair  is 
on  the  list  for  a  good  share  of  the 
prizes. 


A  successful  poultryman  says  that 
he  keeps  the  combs  of  his  poultry 
brigbtened  by  putting  corn  in  a  bac- 
ket and  dampening  with  water,  and 
then  stirring  in  about  a  quart  of 
powdered  air-slaked  lime.  He  feeds 
this  twice  a  week,  as  an  evening  meal. 
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WHITE  LEGHORN 
BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  largest  poultry  center  in  the  world  and  the  very 
best  selected  stock  and  strain.  Our  equipment  and  system 
perfected  after  fifteen  years  of  hatching  experience. 

For  the  encouragement  of  chicken  raisers  throughout  the 
Western  States,  we  are  making  special  prices  for  1912  during 
April,  May,  June,  July  and  August.  Shipments  every  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday.  Any  quan- 
tity, one  dozen  to  1,000  or 
more.  First  -  class  ship- 
ment guaranteed.  Do  not 
rlplav  hut  order  earlv  and 


Benicia^Bunch  Rake 


Front  View,  Showing  Improved  Lift. 


For  bunching  windrows,  raking 
sagebrush  and  all  extra  heavy 
work  of  a  similar  character. 

Six-foot  wheels.  Tines  of  high 
carbon  steel,  the  same  as  our  Jack- 
son Derrick  Fork. 

Built  right  and  guaranteed.  Get 
Circular. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  451  Brannan  Street.    Factory:    BENICIA,  CAL. 


IF  YOU  IRRIGATE-  Save  Time  and  Water 


By  using  Al  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE.  Why?  Because  It  is  a 
SURFACE  PIPE,  built  for  SURFACE  WORK.  It  has  a  lock  seam — WITH 
NO  RIVETS  OR  SOLDER  to  cause  you  constant  bother  from  leakage.  The 
Al  pipe  Is  used  by  the  largest  growers  on  the  coast.  First  prize  at  both 
Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs,  1912.  It  is  the  best.  Postal  will 
bring  you  our  new  Catalog  and  prices,  also  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIIN  COMPANY 

EIGHTH  AND  IRWIN  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1 1  would  take  a 

Half  Acre  Herd 

Of  Horses 


To  give  you  the  polling  power  of  a 

C  L  B 


You  feed  it  only  when  it's  working. 
Uses  cheap  fuel  and  has  the  actual 
ground  working  power  of  45  horses 
is  steel  throughout— gives  long  service- 
is  the  modern  farmers  greatest  helper. 

WRITE  Kttit 
C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  C,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Wt  make  5  other  sizes— 25-54-60-70- 
80-90  horse  power. 


The  C.  L.  Be»t  Gas  Tractor  Co.  is  operators; 
the  largest  Bessmer  Steel  Plant  on  the 
Coast.   Outside  -work  solicited. 


An  O.I.C.  on  Every  Ranch 

Why  not  at  these  prices? 

Weaned  pigs,  now  ready  for  immediate  de- 
livery.   Out  of  aged  and  tested  sows. 

Sired  by  boars  Crescent  Carl  and  Cosmos, 
pi  each;  $15  for  a  pair;  $21  for  a  trio. 

Mated  and  not  akin;  crated  and  registered 
fres. 

Boars,  sows  and  gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 
C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  MILLS,  CAL. 
All    My    Stock    U  Registered. 


Break  the  stalks  and  weeds  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible  before  plowing 
them  under.  A  good  discing  will  do  it. 


Grains  for  Pigs. 

Wheat  has  been  found  equal  to  corn 
in  a  ration  for  fattening  hogs.  The 
results  of  five  trials  of  different  ex- 
periment stations  to  test  the  com- 
parative feeding  value  of  these  two 
grains  show  that  it  required  469 
pounds  of  cornmeal  to  make  100 
pounds  of  gain,  while  it  required  463 
pounds  of  wheat  meal  to  make  the 
same  gain,  thus  showing  very  little 
difference  in  the  feeding  value  be- 
tween the  two.  Local  conditions  as 
to  price  and  availability  should  de- 
termine largely  which  of  these  grains 
should  be  used. 

Rye  and  barley  have  about  the  same 
feeding  value  for  fattening  swine. 
Either  of  them  ranks  slightly  below 
corn  and  should  not  be  considered  in 
the  ration  until  they  are  lower  in 
price,  pound  for  pound,  than  is  corn, 
or  unless  particular  local  conditions 
make  them  available,  where  corn  can 
be  secured.  Rye  and  barley,  like 
wheat,  should  be  ground  before  being 
considered  suitable  for  hog  feed. 

Winter  egg  production  depends  on 
having  hens  that  are  of  egg-producing 
breeds  and  good  individuals  of  the 
breed;  on  proper  environment;  and  on 
methods  of  feeding.  A  house  that 
is  a  home  for  the  hens  and  not  a 
place  where  they  are  simply  compelled 
to  stay  should  be  constructed.  A 
ration  that  contains  the  proper  con- 
stituents for  growth  of  the  body  and 
development  of  the  egg  should  be 
fed.  Then  if  the  hen  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  lay  she  can  not  help  but 
do  so. 

A  good  many  statesemen  boast  of 
having  had  their  ribs  tickled  with  a 
plow  handle  when  they  were  boys. 
But  you  can't  tell  anything  about  a 
statesman's  boasts. 


Intensive  Cultivation. 

The  astonishing  increase  in  yield 
on  Belgian  soil  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  complete  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  was  indicated  in  a 
lecture  before  the  summer  students 
at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  by 
Dr.  A.  C.  True,  director  of  United 
States  Experiment  stations.  They 
have    raised    the    average    yield  of 


wheat  14  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  bar- 
ley 19  bushels,  and  of  oats  32  bush- 
els— from  49  bushels  an  acre  to  71 
The  yield  of  potatoes  they  increased 
from  225  bushels  an  acre  to  300.  The 
United  States  has  scarcely  arrived 
where  Belgium  was  25  years  ago  in 
the  matter  of  potato  yield. 

During  1912  farmers  bought  60  out 
of  each  100  automobiles  built  in  the 
United  States. 


For  the  encouragement  of  chicken  raisers  throughout  the 
Western  States,  we  are  making  special  prices  for  1912  during 
April,  May,  June,  July  and  August.  Shipments  every  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday.  Any  quan- 
tity, one  dozen  to  1,000  or 
more.  First  -  class  ship- 
ment guaranteed.  Do  not 
delay,  but  order  early  and 
receive  your  chicks  just 
when  convenient.  All  in- 
formation and  prices  given 
on  application.  Write  to 
us  to-day. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
and  Brown  Leghorns  any  time  of  the  year. 

THE  BIHN  HATCHERY 

The  Largest  in  the  World 
Capacity  165,000  PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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Brown  Eggs  or  White? 

 By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa 

yvROFESSOR  M.  E.  JAFFA — Is  it  true  that  the  San  Francisco  market  pays 
1  higher  prices  for  white  eggs  than  for  brown,  and  what  is  the  reason?  This 
town  pays  3  cents  more  for  whites  a  dozen  than  for  the   so-called  browns. 

SUBSCRIBER,  Watsonville,  Cal. 
The  standard  egg  for  San  Francisco  is  as  follows: 

Color,  entirely  white  and  clean ;  size,  large  and  reasonably  uniform ; 
quality,  good,  sound,  sweet  and  full. 

California  extras — Color,  entirely  white  and  clean,  etc. 

California  firsts — May  be  of  mixed  colors,  but  must  be  clean ;  size,  large  and 
reasonably  uniform,  etc. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  white  egg  commands  the  higher  price,  but  there 
Is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  Careful  and  comprehensive  examinations 
of  white  and  brown  shelled  eggs  at  the  University  laboratory  have  indicated 
that  the  variations  between  the  chemical  composition  of  the  two  varieties,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table,  are  so  slight  that  they  might  even  occur  in  two 
distinct  analyses  of  the  same  sample. 

Variety. 
A. — Yolks. 
Brown   


Problems  of  the  Egg  Producer 

By  Charles  S.  Wakefield,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


B.  — Whites. 

Brown   

White   

Average   

C.  — Entire  E(g. 


Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Ash. 

Shell. 

Total.  Calories 

In  1  lb. 

49.59 

15.58 

33.52 

1.04 

99.73 

1712 

49.81 

15.49 

33.34 

1.05 

99.09 

1090 

49.70 

15.54 

33.43 

1.04 

99.71 

1704 

86.00 

11.99 

.21 

.54 

99.34 

224 

8&37 

13.14 

.25 

.50 

99.32 

240 

80.48 

13.07 

.23 

.55 

99.33 

232 

05.57 

11.84 

10.77 

.64 

10.70 

99.52 

070 

04.79 

11.92 

1 1.22 

.07 

1092 

99.52 

090 

05.18 

11.88 

10.99 

.00 

l».  SI 

99.52 

080 

White   04.79 


The  amount  of  water  In  the  yolk  varies  but  little  either  among  the  varieties 
of  the  groups  or  between  the  two  groups  themselves,  as  is  shown  by  the 
figures  49.81  for  the  white  and  49.59  for  the  brown.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
the  protein  or  flesh-forming  Ingredients  of  the  yolk,  which  is  found  to  tli- 
extent  of  about  15.50  In  both  the  brown  and  white.  The  percontages  of  fat,  33.34 
and  33.52,  are  almost  identical ;  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  ash  or  mineral 
matter  and  the  fuel  value  as  expressed  in  calories. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  yolks  is  correspondingly  true  of  the  whites, 
and  therefore  of  the  yolks  and  whites  combined,  or  total  edible  portion.  In 
the  yolks  there  is  only  a  difference  of  0.09  per  cent  between  the  protein  contents 
of  the  two  groups ;  0.18  per  cent  between  the  fat,  with  practically  the  same 
figure  for  mineral  matter. 

A  similar  close  agreement  Is  found  when  we  Inspect  the  figures  given  for 
the  whites,  and  therefore  for  the  combination  of  both  as  given  In  "C,"  showing 
the  composition  of  the  entire  egg.  The  fuel  value  of  the  egg  (that  Is,  its  value 
as  a  producer  of  warmth  and  energy  for  the  body),  as  expressed  in  calories,  Is 
practically  the  same  for  both  varieties. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  brown  eggs  are  richer  than  the  white. 
This  statement  Is  not  borne  out  by  chemical  analysis,  and  the  physylcal  exam- 
ination proves  that  the  main  points  of  superiority,  although  extremely  slight, 
are  possessed  by  the  white  eggs.  The  minute  differences  that  are  found  between 
the  two  groups  are  exceeded  by  variation  between  the  varieties  within  the 
same  group. 

Therefore,  both  from  a  chemical  and  physical  point  of  view,  there  are 
practically  no  differences  as  far  as  the  food  value  Is  concerned  between  the 
white-shelled  and  brown-shelled  eggs. 

It  is  stated  by  some  commission  men  that  If  the  brown-shelled  eggs  are 
carefully  selected,  clean,  properly  packed,  etc.,  they  will  pay  the  same  price 
for  the  brown  as  for  the  white-shelled  egg,  but  such  Is  not  the  rule. 

Probably  the  reason  white-shelled  eggs  are  to  be  preferred  is  because  in 
the  early  days,  when  there  was  no  such  ruling  against  the  brown-shelled  eggs, 
eggs  were  shipped  into  the  San  Francisco  market  of  all  colors,  sizes,  shapes 
and  degrees  of  cleanliness,  and  in  consequence  a  broad  general  rule  was  made 
as  Indicated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  near  future  that  the  prejudice  against 
the  brown-shelled  egg  in  most  of  the  California  markets  will  be  wiped  out,  as 
it  .certainly  should  be,  and,  when  It  is,  there  will  be  a  greater  Incentive  for 
raising  those  varieties  which  lay  the  brown -shelled  egg.  It  Is  generally 
conceded  that  those  fowls  laying  the  brown-shelled  egg  make  the  best  table  fowls. 


A  Job  for  Every  Day. 

Farm  labor  is  often  a  scarce  com- 
modity. This  thought  strikes  farm- 
ers with  special  force  on  the  opening 
of  spring.  One-crop  farmers  are  always 
enmeshed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  la- 
bor problem.  That  is  one  of  the 
strong  arguments  for  diversified  crops 
and  livestock.  Now  is  the  time  calmly 
to  consider  the  whole  matter.  The 
wise  farmer  strives  to  distribute  the 
labor  over  the  farm.  He  geeks  to 


avoid  both  rush  seasons  and  idle  sea- 
sons. Steady  employment  for  all  the 
men  every  day  is  the  goal  towards 
which  he  works.  The  farm  crop 
routine  is  arranged  practically  to  in- 
sure just  that. 


The  only  aristocracy  we  know  of 
in  this  country  is  the  aristocracy  of 
industry,  honesty  and  benevolence. 
To  this  aristocracy  every  farmer  may 
belong. 


Work  first,  then  rest. 


JUST  now  the  average  poultry  man 
is  finding  it  impossible  to  pro- 
duce eggs  at  a  profit,  the  price  re- 
ceived being  in  some  cases  actually 
less  than  the  cost  of  production.  In 
seeking  redress  he  is  at  present  look- 
ing to  the  consumer  for  assistance 
because  both  are  equally  concerned. 
The  price  paid  to  the  producer  and 
that  paid  by  the  consumer  being  at 
such  difference  their  interests  lie  in 
eliminating  the  middleman's  great 
profit.  The  farmer  sells  most  of  his 
eggs  to  the  wholesaler.  The  whole- 
saler in  turn  supplies  the  retailer. 
The  profits  of  these  two  men  should, 
in  no  case,  equal  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, viz.  16  cents,  or  exceed  the  pro- 
ducer's profit,  whereas  it  often  more 
than  doubles.  The  wholesaler  places 
his  eggs  on  his  floor,  that  is,  in  his 
warehouse,  and  keeps  them  there 
often  two  or  three  weeks  awaiting  a 
sale.  Should  prices  not  be  satisfac- 
tory he  puts  them  in  the  cold  stor- 
age, where,  under  the  present  stat- 
utes, he  is  permitted  to  keep  them 
for  ninety  days,  and  if  then  taken 
out,  sell  them  as  fresh  eggs.  Dis- 
honest wholesalers  will  even  take 
those  eggs  out  and  repack  them  in 
fresh  cases  and  store  them  as  fresh 
again  for  another  period  of  ninety 
days,  so  that  when  delivered  to  the 
consumer  he  receives  an  egg  that  is 
often  close  on  to  200  days  old.  The 
way  this  hurts  the  producer  is  this: 
The  wholesaler  has  to  unload  his 
stored  eggs  every  ninety  days  so  as 
to  avoid  their  coming  under  the  law 
which  forbids  his  selling  eggs  kept  in 
cold  storage  for  more  than  three 
months  as  fresh  eggs.  In  order  to 
realize  a  good  price  he  boosts  the 
market  and  unloads.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  drops  the  price  and  buys 
from  the  farmer.  I  may  here  state 
that  the  farmer  is  paid  the  day  after 
he  has  delivered  his  eggs,  which  in 
itself  is  grossly  unjust. 

In  seeking  a  remedy  a  good  phy- 
sician will  always  go  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble,  and  my  contention  is 
that  if  a  bill  were  introduced  having 
as  an  object  the  stamping  of  every 
individual  egg  the  moment  that  it 
is  put  into  cold  storage,  with  the 
words  "Cold  Storage'  and  the  State 
from  whence  it  comes,  this  would 
prevent  most  of  the  gambling  in  eggs 
on  the  Egg  Exchange  Board.  There 
would  at  once  arise  a  steady  demand 
for  both  fresh  and  storage  eggs,  and 
the  local  produce  would  immediately 
command  a  better  price.  The  con- 
sumer, on  the  other  hand,  will  be  pro- 
tected by  such  a  bill,  inasmuch  as  he 
would  get  what  he  asks  for  and  even 
be  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  to  the 
producer,  knowing  that  he  is  getting 
the  true  article. 

The  interests  of  the  consumer,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  be  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  producer,  in- 
asmuch as  the  consumer  naturally  is 
desirous  of  purchasing  as  cheaply  as 
possible;  the  producer  of  selling  to 
the  highest  bidder.  This  is  not,  in 
fact,  so.    There  is  such  a  thing  as 


common  weal,  for  if  the  farmer  lacks 
prosperity,  it  reacts  at  once  upon  the 
consumer,  who  represents  the  busi- 
ness and  labor  element. 

To  give  an  instance.  In  our  own 
town  of  Petaluma,  since  the  farmers 
have  fallen  on  bad  times,  the  mer- 
chants complain  that  they  have  to 
carry  50  per  cent  more  on  their 
books,  and  the  actual  amount  carried 
probably  exceeds  even  that,  and  is 
greater  now  than  in  former  years. 
Now,  were  the  farmer  to  receive,  say, 
10  per  cent  more  than  he  is  at  pres- 
ent, it  would  probably  increase  his 
spending  power  by  100  per  cent.  As 
a  proof,  if  it  needs  a  proof,  the  mer- 
chants of  Petaluma  have  so  bestirred 
themselves  that  they  have  offered  to 
do  anything  they  can  to  help  the 
farmer  in  this  matter,  even  to  the 
extent  of  putting  their  hands  in  their 
pockets. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  as  soon 
as  the  farmers  have  organized  a  little 
more,  that  they  should  meet  with 
such  consumers,  who  on  their  part 
may  be  organized,  and  endeavor  to 
deal  directly  with  one  another.  In 
the  meantime,  if  any  consumers 
would  like  to  know  where  to  get 
fresh  eggs  direct  from  the  farmer  at 
a  little  lower  cost  than  they  are  pay- 
ing now  for  eggs  of  doubtful  age,  I 
would  be  glad  to  put  such  in  touch 
with  one  another. 

Like  many  other  agricultural  indus- 
tries in  California,  poultry  farming 
has  its  "ups  and  downs,"  partly  be- 
cause of  depression  in  trade  and  al- 
lied causes,  but  more  often  owing  to 
greed  on  the  part  of  those  who  han- 
dle the  products  for  distribution.  The 
poultrymen  are  experiencing  just  such 
a  crisis  now,  and  it  naturally  has  a 
discouraging  effect  not  only  upon 
those  already  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  also  on  many  who  are  con- 
templating doing  so.  But  I  think  the 
saying  that  it  is  the  "wise  man"  who 
jumps  in  when  things  are  at  their 
lowest,  is  true  here  also.  The  poul- 
trymen have  combined  throughout 
the  State,  and  their  power  is  already 
being  felt,  and  the  next  two  years, 
1914  and  1915,  should  be  bumper 
ones,  and  once  the  Panama  canal  is 
opened,  and  a  larger  market  resulting 
therefrom,  there  should  be  hence- 
forth a  steady  increase  in  prosperity. 

To  obtain  their  fair  share  and  en- 
joy their  hard-earned  profits  accruing 
in  good  times,  the  poultrymen,  as 
well  as  all  other  agriculturists,  must 
combine,  and  seek  out  the  cause  of 
their  troubles,  and,  having  found  it, 
follow  it  up  until  eradicated,  and  be 
careful  to  permit  no  one  to  drag  a 
red  herring  across  their  path.  Let 
them  take  up  one  grievance  at  a  time 
until  it  has  been  redressed,  and  seek 
help  only  from  those  whose  interests 
are  the  same.  Sympathy  and  inter- 
est, in  this  age  of  commercialism, 
alone  may  be  counted  on  to  go  hand 
in  hand 


Never  buy  stone  fruits  over  one 
year  old  to  plant. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


Improving  Ireland's  Farm  Conditions 


WIILE  the  total  import  and  ex- 
port trade  per  head  of  the  pop- 
ulation places  Ireland  in  a  position 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain considered  as  a  whole,  on  the 
same  basis,  yet  the  Irish  people  are 
not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  year  they  imported  into  the 
country  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  value  of  over  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  the  farmers  of 
the  island  can  and  should  have  pro- 
duced at  home.  This  amount  is  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  total  exports  of 
farm  products,  which  is  probably  a 
fair  annual  average,  and  consists  of 
bacon,  eggs,  poultry,  butter,  grain, 
flour,  foodstuffs,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
in  addition  to  flax,  hides,  wool,  skins, 
etc.,  included  under  raw  materials. 
Intelligent  Irish  farmers  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  fact  that  Denmark  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  three  times 
as  much  butter  as  they,  and  they  are 
convng  to  recognize  in  Russia  a  most 
effective  competitor  of  theirs  in  Bri- 
tish markets  as  regards  the  important 
articles  of  butter,  eggs  and  poultry. 
While  recognizing  that  Ireland's  agri- 
cultural life  is  becoming  more  or- 
ganized and  awake  they  at  the  same 
time  realize  that  it  is  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently organized  or  sufficiently 
awake.  And  so  it  comes  about  that 
there  is  probably  a  greater  alertness 
on  the  part  of  Irish  farmers  to-day 
than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else 
on  the  globe,  for,  hand  in  hand  with 
agricultural  education,  designed  to  in- 
orease  production,  there  is  being  car- 
ried pn  an  active  campaign  of  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose,  among 
others,  of  opening  new  markets  and 
of  securing  in  the  market  the  best 
prices  for  the  increased  production. 

An  excellent  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  has  been  provided  and 
is  being  supervised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland,  established 
in  1899.  The  department  is  assisted 
in  this  work  by  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture (consisting  of  104  members, 
two  being  appointed  by  each  of  the 
thirty-two  county  agricultural  coun- 
ciles,  and  the  remainder  appointed  by 
the  department  from  among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  four  provinces);  by  a 
Board  of  Agriculture  (composed  of 
the  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  department,  two  persons  chosen 
from  each  province,  the  other  four 
being  selected  by  the  department), 
and  a  Board  of  Technical  Instruction. 
The  system,  as  it  is  being  carried 
out,  embraces,  first  of  all,  a  central 
institution  for  the  highest  form  of 
technical  training  for  teachers  and 
specialists  in  agriculture.  This  is 
provided  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sci- 
ence at  Dublin,  which  has  an  agricul- 
tural faculty  or  department.  The 
course  provided  in  this  institution  is 
•f  an  advanced  nature,  suitable  for 
students  who  have  had  extensive 
practical  experience  in  farming,  and 
have  received  a  good  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

Second,  it  embraces  a  high  class 
agricultural  college  (Albert  Agricul- 


tural College,  at  Glasnevin,  Dublin) 
for  preparing  students  for  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  and  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  men  in  practical  and 
technical  agriculture,  creamery  man- 
agement, horticulture  and  cognate 
subjects.  Students  in  this  college 
are  required  to  take  an  active  part 
in  all  the  work  of  both  field  and 
farm  yard.  The  farm  at  this  college 
contains  one  hundred  and  seventy 
acres. 

Third,  it  includes  provincial  insti- 
tutions in  which  young  men  may  be 
taken  as  apprentices  for  a  year  and 
taught  practical  and  technical  agri- 
culture. These  give  training  in  all 
branches  of  farm  work  to  young  men 
"intending  to  become  Irish  farmers." 
Among  other  qualifications  the  ap- 
plicants "must  show  good  prospects 
of  obtaining  farms  in  Ireland."  The 
training  is  mainly  practical,  the  class- 
room instruction  being  made  to  bear 
directly  on  the  outdoor  work,  which 
is  carried  on,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
the  students. 

Fourth,  agricultural  classes  during 
the  winter  in  which  farmers  and  their 
sons  may  obtain  technical  instruction 
during  the  time  when  the  work  of 
the  farm  does  not  require  constant 
attention.  These  classes  are  held 
at  thirty-three  centers  scattered 
throughout  fourteen  counties. 

Fifth,  a  system  of  itinerant  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
dairying,  by  means  of  which  farmers 
and  their  families  can  be  reached  di- 
rectly. Under  this  provision  thirty- 
four  instructors  have  been  engaged 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  giv- 
ing instruction  in  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, butter-making  and  poultry 
culture.  Among  other  duties  of  itin- 
erant instructors  are  included  visits 
to  farms,  laying  out  of  demonstration 
plots  and  the  instituting  of  experi- 
ments dealing  with  the  principal 
crops  raised  in  the  district.  During 
the  summer  months  these  instructors 
are  employed  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  of  prizes  for  cottages  and 
small  farms. 

Sixth,  a  higher  institution  for  train- 
ing women  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  farm  is  maintained.  Such  in- 
struction is  now  provided  at  Munster 
Institute,  at  Cork,  and  at  the  Ulster 
Dairy  School,  at  Cookstown. 

Seventh,  there  are  local  day  schools 
for  the  training  of  young  women  in 
rural  domestic  economy.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  nine  of  these 
schools  in  operation  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland  and  their  number  will  in 
all  probability  go  on  increasing.  In 
several  of  these  schools  the  classes 
are  open  to  the  housewives  as  well 
as  to  girls.  Two  other  schools,  the 
.Avondale  Forestry  Station,  at  Rath- 
drum,  and  the  School  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  should 
be  mentioned.  In  the  former  young 
men  are  received  as  apprentices  for 
from  one  to  three  years,  and  in  the 
latter  practical  instruction  in  agri- 
culture is  given  to  students  on  a  farm 
of  500  acre*  belonging  to  the  pro- 


SURE  DEATH 


GOPHERS 
SQUIRRELS 


NEWTON'S  GOPHER  AND  SQUIRREL  KILLER  No.  6 

effectively  exterminates 
Gophers,  Squirrels,  Prairie  Dogs,  Moles,    Save    Rats,    Badgers,  Weasels, 
Rabbits,  Field   Mice,   Skunks,  Foxes,  Snakes 

Or  any  varmints  in  boles  or  caves  where  the  poisonous  gases  can  be  confined.  It  can  also  be 
used  for  fumigating. 

IT  GETS  THEM  EVERY  TIME.  Newton's  Gopher  and  Squirrel  Killer  produces  4,000 
cubic  feet  of  carbonbi sulphide  gas.  which  is  sure  death  to  any  animal  forced  to  breathe  it.  It 
burns  quietly  without  disturbing  the  ground,  and  forces  the  poisonous  gas  into  every  part  of 
the  enclosure  before  the  animal  is  aware  of  its  presence. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  TO  HANDLE — Anyone  can  hold  the  cartridge  in  the  hand  until  it 
is  burned  out  without  the  slightest  danger. 

BE  SUKE  TO  GET  IT— It  is  the  most  Inexpensive,  the  surest,  the  most  effective,  the 
safest  and   the  easiest.     Sent  by  freight  or  express,   not  by  parcel  post. 

NEWTON'S  CALIFORNIA  FIREWORKS  CO.  ^  ^cucTcat. 


Freeport  Self-Contained  Hopper-Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

1 1,  3  AND  5  HORSE  POWER 

STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY  AND  DURABILITY 

This  illustration  shows  our  Hopper-Cooled  Engines.  These  are  popular  size 
engines  in  this  type.  When  installed  as  a  stationary,  they  are  excellent  power  for 
operating  light  machinery.  For  farm  purposes  they  can  be  conveniently  mounted 
on  a  light  truck  or  skid  and  easily  moved  to  the  place  power  is  needed. 

These  engines  have  all  the  features  of  the  regular  horizontal  line,  including  the 
speed  changing  device,  which  provides  for  a  variation  of  33J  per  cent  in  speed  and 
is  regulated  while  the  engine  is  in  operation. 
The  gasoline  is  contained  in  the  base  and  the  engine  is  shipped  ready  for  operation  with  all  gasoline  pipe 
connections  made  complete. 


CD  C  C    PATAI  HP   ^  catalog  containing  valuable  information  about  stationary  engines  of  every  d«- 

rilLL  OH  I  MLUU  scription,  their  design,  construction,  care  and  operation.  This  catalog  tells  you — 
shows  you — in  clear,  easily  understood  and  concise  language,  all  about  our  I'ne  of  superior  gasoline  and  distillate 
engines.  Ynu  will  want  this  catalog  if  you  are  interested  in  windmills,  tanks,  pipe  fittings,  pumps,  etc.  Write 
for  it  today— NOW.   Our  money  back  guarantee  is  your  protection. 


GOULDS  HORIZONTAL  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 
High  Grade  Standard  Side  Suction  Type 
We  build  the  ,e  pumps  on  modern  lines,  by  modern  machinery  and 
modern  methods.   Only  the  best  material  and  workmanship  is  used,  and 
we  maintain  in  this  line  of  our  manufacture  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
that  has  characterized  the  Goulds  Pumps  for  so  many  years. 

WOCDIN  &  LITTLE  pump  house 


33-41  FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Fairbanks-Morse  Oil  Tractors 
Pumping  Machinery 
Electric  Motors 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ake$2000°-°more  perVear 


Ynn  Pan  Maka  RJrf  Mnnov  wi,h  »  we"  m»d>>ne  thai  makes  irrigating 
{  IOU  Uan  PiaKe  Dig  PlOney  wells  last  and  »l  a  low  cosl.  Demand  for 
,  such  wells  is  unlimited  in  California  and  the  entire  Southwest. 
:  best  and  fastest  machine  for  this  work  and  this  territory  is  the 


IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bores  thru  gravel,  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  of  lightning.  If  rock  is  struck  it  drills 
hra  that.  Forces  casings  pcrperfectly.  One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.  You 
can  make  Jl  an  hour  lor  your  suare  lime. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EASY  PA  YMENT  proposition 
LISLE.  M'F'G.  CO..  Box       CLARINDA.  IOWA 
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Farm  the  Modern, 
Economical  Way 

Use  tne 

Ajax  Gas 
Tractor 


AJAX 

SIZE  No    1  In  ca"'nK  vour  attention  to  the 

01  rBAWRAff  h  p    AiMnrnitH  p  merits  of  the  Ajax  Tractor  it  is  not 

25  DRAWBAR  H.  P.    45  MOTOR  H.  P.  our  ,dea  to  exaggerate.    We  know  that 

the  use  of  adjectives  and  superlatives  leads 
nowhere  and  for  that  reason  hesitate  in  calling  our  product  "best."    But  we  do  claim  that  it  will  meet 
any  requirement  or  test  which  it  is  called  upon  to  perform.    There's    honest    manufacture    in  the 

Ajax  Gas  Tractor 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

It  has  every  modern  improvement  and  will  fill  every  need  of  the  shrewd,  modern  farmer.  It 
is  powerful,  simply  constructed,  easily  operated  and  uses  very  little  fuel.  It  will  operate  on 
any  kind  of  ground,  burns  gasoline  or  distillate,  has  power  steering  device  and  will  turn  in  its 
own  length. 

For  Technical  Description  and  Full  Information 

send  us  your  name  and  address.  We  will  mail  you  some  very  interesting 
literature  on  modern  farm  power  and  will  explain  why  and  how  the 
Ajax  is  the  best  tractor  buy  on  the  market.  Address 


Send 
For  This 
Interesting  Catalogue 


PIERSON,  HEAD  ®  CO. 

37  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


fessor  of  agriculture  in  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  organization  of  Irish  farmers 
for  various  purposes,  as  indicated  be- 
low, is  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society,  an  or- 
ganization similar  to  those  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  existing  inde- 
pendently though  keeping  in  touch 
with  them  through  a  joint  board  of 
organization,  formed  in  1908. 

Of  these  various  societies  none  are 
more  interesting  in  their  workings 
than  those  which  have  to  do  with 
the  cultivation  of  flax.  Recognizing 
that  Irish  flax  has  not  really  deter- 
iorated in  quality  in  latter  years,  and 
that  the  falling  off  in  flax-growing  in 
Ireland  is  not  due  to  any  change  in 
climatic  conditions,  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society  has  set 
about  to  show  the  farmers  how,  by 
the  use  of  superior  seed,  by  proper 
methods  of  tillage,  steeping  and 
scutching,  and  by  co-operation  be- 
tween the  grower,  the  scutcher  and 
the  manufacturer,  they  can  raise  just 
as  good  a  product  as  can  their  for- 
eign competitors.  They  point  out 
to  the  farmer  that  combinations  exist 
in  every  branch  of  the  industry  ex- 
cept among  the  growers,  and  that 
this  fact  alone  should  convince  them 


that  combination  is  essential  among 
themselves.  They  urge  that  farmers 
shall  hire,  or  own  and  work  scutch- 
ing mills  so  as  to  insure  the  most 
careful  and  economical  treatment  of 
the  straw,  that  they  shall  establish 
experimental  plots  or  fields  and  that 
they  shall  obtain  expert  advice  and 
instruction  in  the  growing  and  after- 
treatment  of  the  crop. 

The  latest  available  returns  give 
the  number  of  various  kinds  of  co- 
operative societies  in  Ireland  as  fol- 
lows: Dairy  societies,  292;  auxiliary 
societies,  not  separately  registered, 
64;  agricultural  societies,  166;  poul- 
try societies,  24;  credit  societies,  268: 
home  industrial  societies,  36;  bee- 
keepers' societies,  3;  flax  societies. 
12;  federations  of  societies,  4;  miscel- 
laneous, including  bacon-curing  so- 
cieties, 12.  The  total  number  of  so- 
cieties, according  to  this  report,  was 
881;  membership,  85,939;  paid  up 
share  capital,  $800,000;  loan  capital. 
$1,000,000;  turn  over,  $10,200,000. 

No  treatment  so  effectually  dis- 
poses, once  and  forever,  of  noxious 
seeds  and  insects  as  burning  them. 

Any  man  who  will  abuse  a  horse  has 
a  devilish  streak  somewhere  in  his 
make-up. 


The  Low  Wagon 

The  use  of  the  low  down  farm 
wagon  has  increased  widely  and  rap- 
idly in  recent  years.  There  are  so 
many  advantages  in  using  a  low 
wagon  that  it  is  strange  its  merits 
were  not  discovered  long  ago.  Pos- 
sibly the  prejudice  against  its  use  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  with  narrow  tires 
there  is  a  heavier  draft.  It  has  been 
conclusively  shown,  however,  that  al- 
though a  low-wheeled  wagon  pulls 
heavier  under  certain  conditions,  such 
as  rough  or  muddy  roads,  than  does 
a  wagon  with  high  wheels,  there  are 
so  many  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
put  on  the  farm  that  every  farmer 
should  have  one  or  more. 

It  is  still  a  debated  question  wheth- 
er the  wagon  with  low  wheels  pulls 
heavier  than  one  with  high  wheels 
on  public  roads.  Careful  tests  have 
shown  very  little  difference.  The 
great  work  in  connection  with  haul- 
ing comes  in  loading  and  unloading. 
As  a  labor  saver  in  this  direction, 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
low-wheeled  wagon.  Even  if  it  does 
take  a  little  more  team  power  to  pull 
the  load,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
horses  after  the  owner  is  gone. 

The  wagon  with  low  wheels  is  a 
great  saver  of  strength.     It  is  the 


last  inch  or  two  of  the  lift  that  taxes 
the  strength  most.  In  the  loading 
and  hauling  of  hogs,  stone,  earth, 
potatoes,  apples,  corn  fodder,  grain 
in  the  sheaf  and  farm  machinery,  the 
wagon  with  low  wheels  has  so  many 
advantages  that  the  ordinary  high- 
wheeled  wagon  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered. With  the  low-wheeled 
wagon,  one  man  can  frequently  do 
the  work  which  would  otherwise  re- 
quire two. 

The  height  of  the  wheels  is  a  mat- 
ter of  importance.  A  good  many- 
farmers  do  not  favor  the  extremely 
low  wheel,  as  they  claim  it  pulls 
heavier  and  has  no  particular  ad- 
vantage. Experience  has  shown  that 
28-inch  front  wheels  and  32-inch  rear 
wheels  are  the  most  satisfactory  for 
general  farm  use.  This,  however,  is 
a  matter  of  taste,  but  the  lower  the 
wheels,  the  better.  Of  course,  they 
should  have  4-inch  tires  or  wider. 

At  five  months  of  age  the  pig's 
most  valuable  asset  is  about  120 
pounds  of  bone  and  muscular  de- 
velopment, aided  and  supported  by 
a  keen  and  natural  appetite. 

Avoid  the  elephantine  hog  or  steer 
— they  are  freaks  that  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  to  give  a  carcass  of  great 
value. 
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SIMPLEX  SPRAYER 

AUTOMATIC — COMPRESSED  AIR. 

Capacity,  3  gal 
Ions;  weight 
loaded,  35  lbs. 
May  be  carried 
v  e  r  t  i  cally  or 
h  o  r  i  zontally. 
The  Cheapest, 
Most  Practical, 
and  Best  Spray- 
er Made,  re- 
gardless  of 
Name,  Make  or 
Price.  Send  or- 
der for  Brass. 
$7.60.  or  Gal- 
vanized, $5.79. 
Try  it  for  Ten 
Days.  We  take 
all  the  Risk. 
Write  for  ralu- 
a  b  1  e  Sprayer 
Guide  —  It'i 
Free. 

Household 
Supply  Co. 

206  Rialto  bids. 
San  Francisco. 


LEONARD  COATES 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

Plant  Almonds  or  Walnuts.  Safe 
investment.    We  have  the  best  va- 
rieties.   They  thrive  in  many  soils. 
Please  call,  or  write  to  us  at 
MORGAN  HILL.  Cal. 


WANTED 
Fruits,  Vegetables 

We  buy  all  kinds.  Write  for  prices  on  what 
you  hare  to  sell.  Free  rubber  stamp  on  request. 
Write  to-day. 

F.  H.  SCHMALZ  &  CO. 


Paid-up  Capital.  $10,000. 


Portland,  Or. 


FENN'S  ADJUSTABLE 
POST  HOLE  AUGER 


^"^Tbe  Money  Back  Auger. 

If  you  have  to  make  post 
holes  you  surely  need  a 
Fenn  Anger. 

Tour  money  back  if  the 
Fenn  won't  do  more  and 
better  work  in  any  soil  and 
especially  In  hard  adobe 
than  any  other  tool  of  the 
kind. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  write 

Bank-Mendelson  Co. 


Dept.  "E.» 
Pacific   Coast  Agents. 


Monadnock  BIdg., 
San  Franclaco. 


Hlgglna  Bldg., 
Loa  Angelea. 


,att$>  Poultry  Regulator 

costs  but  lo  per 
month  per  hen.  Pro- 
duces more  eggs  and 
makes  bigger  prottts. 

"Your  money  back 
If  It  fails." 
25c,  50, 

\V.  Cobnrn  &  Co. 
Agents, 
320  Mkt.  at.,  S.  F. 


Farmer  or  Farmers 

with  rig  in  every  County  to  intra*    iSOIY  | 
duce  and  tell  Family  and  Veteri- 
nary Remedies,  Extracts  and  Spices.  FTae  pay. 
One  man  made  $90  one  week.  We  mean  busi- 
ness and  want  •  man  in  your  County.  Write  us. 
Snores- Mueller  Co..Dept. 83,  Cedar  Rapii»,Iowa 


CDsCC  WATCH,  RING 
"HEL     AND  CHAIN 

»  g\v«  to  anyone  a  hiahly  engraved, 
tom  wind  6-yr.  ■ruar*nt*sed  watch,  proper 
tiize;  also  3-atona  aparklinjr  ring,  for 
Belling  20  Jowclry  Arti- 
cles  at  10c  each.  Order 
jewelry  now;  when  mild 
send  fi.00  and  we  will 
epd  you  watch,  rlrut 
and  hand«ome  chain.  _ 
DALE  WATCH  CO.,  Dwpt.'*  6  CHICAGO 


A  Plea  for  the 

By  F.  B. 

■J*  HE  common  toad  has  been  the 
subject  of  ridicule,  contempt  and 
superstition  for  centuries  past.  Nature 
has  denied  beauty  and  attractiveness 
to  this  little  creature.  To  many  peo- 
ple it  is  more  repulsive  than  its  rela- 
tives, the  reptiles.  With  amusing  in- 
consistency, our  great-grandmothers 
attributed  to  the  toad  both  venomous 
qualities  and  medicinal  virtues.  Most 
surprising  tales  were  told  of  the 
toad's  ability  to  cause  warts  on  the 
hands;  to  poison  infants  by  its 
breath;  to  bring  good  fortune  to  a 
new  home  by  taking  up  its  abode  in 
the  cellar;  and  to  cause  the  family 
cow  to  give  bloody  milk  if  a  toad  was 
killed  by  one  of  the  household.  An- 
other legend  was  of  the  jewel  con- 
tained in  the  head  of  the  toad. 

All  this  was  extremely  interesting 
to  me,  as  a  boy,  and  I  confess  to  many 
gruesome  experiments  during  that 
period,  in  which  most  of  these  old  su^ 
perstitions  were  tried  out  and  found 
wanting  in  the  most  important  ele- 
ment— that  of  fact.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinct loss  of  faith  in  my  elders,  I  fear, 
to  find  that  what  they  had  given  me 
of  toad  lore  was  absolutely  false,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  my  own  in- 
vestigations. It  would  probably  have 
given  them  a  distinct  shock,  too,  had 
they  known  that  I  had  been  led  to 
investigate,  rather  than  to  shun  the 
homely  little  quadrupeds.  Such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  effect  of  advice 
given  to  growing  boys. 

Most  of  us  have  easily  brushed  aside 
the  old  tattered  veil  of  superstition 
and  have  come  to  sec  the  garden  toad 
as  harmless  as  he  really  is.  We  should 
know,  however,  that  the  animal  is  not 
a  negative  sort.  We  should  learn  to 
protect  the  toad  and  respect  him  for 
the  good  he  does  to  us  all.  Some 
observing  gardeners  have  said  that  a 
toad  is  easily  worth  $10  in  a  garden. 
The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  toad's  diet  is  of  ani- 
mal origin.  Nearly  every  element  of 
its  food  is  made  up  of  insects  which 
are  pests  in  fields  and  gardens. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  value 
of  birds  and  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting them.  It  is  time  we  began 
to  care  for  the  toad,  as  well,  for  their 
capacity  for  insect  meat  is  truly  as- 
tonishing. Examination  of  149  toad's 
stomachs  proved  that  98  per  cent  of 
their  food  was  of  the  sort  indicated 
above.  Cut-worms,  ants,  bugs  and 
beetles,  spiders,  potato  bugs,  thou- 
sand-legged worms,  weevils,  tent 
caterpillars  and  grasshoppers  were 
eaten  by  thousands.  Wire  worms 
and  army  worms,  crickets  and 
cucumber  bugs,  rose  bugs  and 
plum  curculio  .  were  relished  ju>t 
as  well.  The  gypsy  moth,  the 
cabbage  moth  and  grape  cater- 
pillars constitute  his  favorite  food  in 
certain  localities.  And  it  is  remark- 
able what  storage  capacity  is  exhibited 
by  the  toad.  In  one  stomach  77  thou- 
sand-legged worms  were  found;  in  an- 
other 37  tent  caterpillars;  in  one  63 
gypsy  moths;  and  in  another  55  army 
worms.  One  toad  in  captivity  snapped 
up  86  house  flies  in  ten  minutes.  An- 


Common  Toad 

Swingle 

other  was  given  24  gypsy  moths  at 
one  feeding;  another  was  fed  36  celery 
caterpillars;  another  90  rose  bugs 
without  satisfying  its  appetite.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  insects  that  a  toad 
at  liberty  would  consume  in  an  entire 
season.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
they  are  well  worth  protcting. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  toad 
are  hawks,  owls,  crows,  snakes,  and 
skunks.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  will  eat 
the  young  The  unnatural  enemies 
are  of  the  human  family.  Boys  kill 
thousands  of  them.  Mowers,  plow- 
men and  fishermen  diminish  their 
numbers.  So  it  is  time  that  a  cam- 
paign of  education  in  the  matter  be 
carried  on.  Every  school  teacher  in 
the  country  might  well  take  up  this 
matter  of  the  toad  protection.  A  toad 
under  glass  will  prove  an  instructive 
and  interesting  object  lesson.  The 
enormous  damage  inflicted  by  insects 
on  the  growing  oops  of  America 
amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  each 
season.  It  is  a  serious  matter  with  us, 
and  has  to  do  with  that  notorious  bug- 
bear, the  high  cost  of  living. 

Since  the  common  toad  is  helping 
us  with  all  his  might,  we  ought  sure- 
ly to  reciprocate,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  policy,  and  protect  him  in  every 
possible  way.  He  can't  help  the  fact 
that  his  complexion  is  bad,  and  as 
that  is  really  the  only  point  against 
him  we  might  easily  overlook  the 
fact;  especially  as  he  keeps  pretty  well 
out  of  sight,  and  benefits  the  whole 
United  States  whenever  he  sits  down 
to  dinner.  The  toad  does  not  carry  a 
jewel  in  its  head,  but  every  toad  is  a 
jewel  in  the  field,  nevertheless. 


Draft   Horse  Breeding 

The  breeding  of  draft  horses  is 
steadily  gaining  ground  in  this  coun- 
try, ft  is  true  that  there  was  some- 
what of  a  falling  off  in  importations 
of  draft  stallions  last  year,  but  that 
was  probably  more  than  balanced  by 
the  increased  number  of  American- 
bred  colts  put  to  use.  The  rapidity 
with  which  dealers'  stables  are  be- 
ing emptied  this  winter  at  prices  com- 
monly higher  than  a  year  ago,  shows 
that  the  demand  for  registered  draft 
stallions  and  mares  keeps  on  ex- 
panding. And  it  is  everywhere  con- 
ceded that  importers  brought  over 
the  best  lot  of  draft  horses  the  past 
season  that  was  ever  landed  in  this 
country. 

An  indication  of  the  increasing  pop- 
ularity of  the  draft  horse  may  be 
found  in  the  growing  number  of 
Percheron  breeders.  In  less  than 
three  years  the  membership  of  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America  has  in- 
creased from  2,600  to  4,800.  This  so- 
ciety dates  its  start  indirectly  from 
1876.  Thus  in  the  last  three  years 
it  has  gained  almost  as  many  mem- 
bers as  in  the  preceding  thirty-four 
years;  or  in  other  words,  the  spread 
of  Percheron  breeding  in  America  is 
ten  times  as  fast  now  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  earlier  years  of  the  business. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this,  and  that  is  that  the 


Do  You  Want 
to  Reduce  the 
Cost  of  Living 

Send  for  onr  416-Page  Catalogue. 
Largest   Mall    Order  House 
West  of  Chicago 

PACIFIC  COAST 

MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

229-231  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Catalogue  Dept. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


AGtNTS  WANTED 

For  the  Ogilvie  Mower  Guard 


Saves  the  fanners  4  hours'  work  each  time 
they  change  plates,  which  can  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  new  ones  in  15  minutes 
without  taking  the  guards  off  the  bar.  A 
good  reliable  man  that  understands  mowing 
machines  wanted  in  each  county.  For  par- 
ticulars write  to 

Ogilvie  Mower  Guard  A  Plate  Co. 
Elko,  Nevada. 


A-l  GRADE  SECOND-HAND 

PIPE 

and  SCREW  CASING 
Best  of  quality.    Fully  guaran- 
teed.   Get  our  prices  before  buy- 
ing.    They  will  interest  you. 
GEO.    P.    ALEXANDER    &  CO., 
320  Market  St., 
Formerly 

Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


MONTHLY  and  expenses  to  trustworthy 
men  and  women  to  travel  and  distribute 
samples;  big  manufacturer;  steady  work. 
S.  Scheffer,  Treas.,  B.  M..  Chicago. 

draft  horse  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  fill  farm  requirements.  The  more 
progressive  farmers  are  engaging  in 
a  small  way  in  the  breeding  of  pure- 
bred horses  because  they  recognize 
in  their  neighbors  sure  customers  to 
take  their  productions.  The  farm 
horse  of  America  is  surely  approach- 
ing draft  type. 


If  a  hog  knew  how  to  tell  his 
wants,  he  would  demand  a  scratching 
post.  Such  posts,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  hog  growers,  are  not  only  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  hogs — the 
picture  of  a  hog  or  a  pig  scratching 
himself  and  softly  grunting  his  con- 
tent is  worth  a  couple  of  hours  of 
any  man's  time  in  fixing  up  a  pig 
post — but  the  post  may  moreover  be 
made  useful  in  ridding  the  animals  of 
lice  or  scaly  skin.  A  successful  Mary- 
land hog  grower  adopts  this  plan. 
Firmly  plant  a  hickory  or  oak  post 
four  inches  in  diameter  in  the  hog 
run.  Coil  a  rope  around  the  post  as 
high  as  a  hog  stands  and  staple  it 
on  securely.  Then  thoroughly  sa:- 
urate  the  rope  with  crude  petroleum 
and  it  becomes  an  ideal  scratching 
post  for  hogs  and  pigs.  They  will 
rub  against  it  continually  and  oil  is 
fatal  to  vermin.  Kerosene  can  be 
used  but  it  evaporates  too  readily. 
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NuncieFuel  Oil 
Engine 


*UNS 
LIKE  A 

.CLOCK 


TKi 

Muncie  Engine 
is  a  fuel  saver. 
The  moat  economical 
engine  made.  It  is  not  an 
adaptation  of  a  gas  or  gaso- 
line engine.     From  the  first 
it  was  built  to  use  fuel  oil. 

Here  in  California 

the  Muncie  Engine  is  doing  its  best 
work.    Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
where  there  is  a  Muncie  Engine  in 
your  locality.   The  Muncie  Is  fully 
guaranteed. 

Write  Us  At  Once 

and  we  will  send  you  an  interest- 
ing descriptive  catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  C 
SUPPLY  COMPANY , 

RELIABLE"* 

AND 
ECONOMICAL 


72  Frtmont  Strut 
San  Francisco  . 


Why  Farmers  Should  Keep  Bees 


AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  FT'llY'l 

genuine  rtniu 

For  Big  Profits 
From  Big  or 
Small  Farms 


American  Steel 

Fence  Post* 
Cheaper  in 
Wood  and  Aaotz 
Durable. 
Cet  Catalog. 


Two  Great  Books  Free 


"Making  th*  Kara  I'«t" — a  simple 
and  short  treatise  on  farming,  cov- 
ering the  things  every  farmer  and 
his  boy  should  know — ■«■(  frmm  on 


"The  Hasting  sf  Strel"- 


This  subie 
tanner.  Every 
free  on  request* 


■a  complete  account,  simply  and 
clearly  presented,  with  many  illustrations 
never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a 
farmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this.  Be 
FRANK  3AACKES.  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago.    ■«■  Torfc,    <  leteUnd,    PllUhartrh,  Dea**r| 
fT.  8.  Hloel  Product*  lo.  .  baa  Francisco. 


IpABBTT-PROOF  fence  lor  your  orchard— direct  to  I 
•  you  from  nearest  point  of  delivery  at  factory  prices  I 
freight  prepaid.    Endless  rust-resisting  stays,  lithe  f 
I  hill -fitting  special  joint,  every  rod  guaranteed.  Send  I 
I  for  money-saving  catalog — don't  buy  till  you  do.  I 


P  Prevent  Lice  P 

RThey   kill   chicks,    torture   bent  13 
and      reduce      profits  Apply 
A    PBATT8  LICE  KILLER  (Pow-  A 
dered).    It  kills  lice  Instantly.  ^* 

r  25c    Guaranteed   50c  I 

T 160-page  poultry  book  mailed  on  I 
receipt  of  10  cent9  in  stamps.       i  Jt 
O    C.  W.  Cobnra  A  Co.,  Agents 
W  320  Market  at..  S.  F.  W 


watch,  ring  rprr 

AND  CHAIN  rltkC 

We  (ivc  LADIES'  SMALL  ud  gents' 
size,  HUNTING  and  opto  cam  wiwheg 
loanvonf.  for  veiling  our  art  poat  ca.da 
at  10c  >  packet.  Order  20  packets  now. 
When  .old  ~nd  $2.00  and 
we  will  .^nd  you  l-'RKK 
a  Bt«in.wind    >- rr.  guar- 
anteed watch,  highly  en- 
graved,  proper  size;  alao.ig- 
net  ring  and  handaome  chain. 
PALACE  UFG.  CO..  Dgpt.   42  CHICAGO 


"THERE  are  four  great  reasons  why 
*  a  farmer  should  keep  bees,  ac- 
cording to  E.  S.  Shelter,  in  an  article 
recently  published  in  "Successful 
Farming."  These  reasons  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Because  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  your  family  will  use  all  the 
honey  they  would  and  should  use 
if  you  had  to  buy  it. 

Anyone  can  understand  the  force 
of  this  suggestion  who  has  to  buy 
milk  for  the  family.  Does  the  wife 
use  milk  just  as  freely  at  8  cents  a 
quart  as  she  would  if  they  had  a 
family  cow  and  all  they  wanted?  So 
it  is  if  you  have  to  buy  honey  at 
20  cents  a  pound  (comb  honey  is 
meant)  you  are  not  quite  so  willing 
to  give  everybody  all  they  can  eat 
as  though  you  had  plenty  that  your 
own  bees  had  stored. 

Second.  Because  honey  is  me  most 
healthful  sweet  known.  It  comes  from 
the  great  laboratory  of  nature  in  a 
diluted  form  called  nectar.  It  is  so 
changed  chemically  by  the  bees  dur- 
ing the  ripening  process  that  it  is 
more  easily  digested  and  assimilated 
by  man  than  cane  sugar.  If  I  were 
to  continually  taste  commercial  sugar 
between  meals  my  appetite  would  be 
spoiled  and  my  digestion  impaired, 
but  I  can  taste  honey  between  meals 
without  any  bad  results. 

It  is  healthier  than  candy  for  child- 
ren, and  if  they  could  satisfy  their 
craving  for  sweets  by  eating  honey 
they  would  care  less  for  the  abom- 
inable stuff  called  candy,  sold  in  the 
average  store. 

Third.    Honey  is  the  most  delicious 
sweet  known. 

The  delicacy  of  its  flavor  is  as  var- 
iable as  the  flowers  from  which  it  is 
gathered. 

Some  have  the  idea  that  all  honey 
should  taste  alike.    Nothing  could  be 
more  impossible.    Did  you  ever,  in 
passing  a  field  of  white  clover,  drink 
in  the  delicate  aroma  that  filled  the 
air?    And  when  passing  a  linden  tree 
in  bloom  did  you  notice  another  quite 
different  but  equally  pleasing  smell? 
And  if  you  happen  to  go  near  a 
field  of  buckwheat  in  bloom  notice 
that  still  another  fragrance  is  dis- 
covered.   So  it  is  with  all  flowers. 
Each   has  its   own   delightful  frag- 
rance, hinting  that  the  nectar  secreted 
by  them  is  as  variable  as  the  aroma 
which  you  notice.    Hence  there  are 
as  many  flavors  in  honey  as  there 
are  flowers  from  which  it  is  gath- 
ered.   This  is  why  honey  doesn't  al- 
ways taste  alike.    Possibly  you  like 
one  kind  better  than  another,  just  as 
you  prefer  a  Jonathan  to  a  Ben  Davis 
apple. 

Fourth.  The  chief  reason  I  have 
left  till  the  last.  Because  they  are 
the  best  pollenizers  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  Without  insects  many  of 
our  fruit  trees  would  be  barren.  If 
not  barren  it  has  been  proven  that 
cross  pollenation  is  always  advan- 
tageous. Vines  like  melons,  pump- 
kins and  cucumbers  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  insects  for  a  crop.  Bees 
are  the  most  dependable  agents  for 
that  purtose.    They  are  very  serv- 


iceable in  the  orchard,  vineyard  and 
small  fruit  plantation. 

They  are  the  chief  pollenizers  of 
white  clover  and  sometimes  assist  on 
the  second  crop  of  red. 

All  the  beauty  and  variety  seen  in 
nature  are  dependent  on  some  out- 
side agency  for  marrying  the  flowers. 
If  all  were  self  fertilized  they  would 
be  uniform  in  color  and  growth.  Bees 
were  created  for  this  very  purpose. 
The  honey  they  store  is  the  result, 
not  a  purpose.  But  since  in  fulfill- 
ing their  destiny  they  get  more  than 
they  need,  shall  not  we  get  a  share 
of  the  surplus? 


Fighting  Lice  and  Mites. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
the  poultry  business  is  keeping  the 
plant  free  from  lice  and  mites  and  un- 
less a  constant  vigilance  is  kept,  and 
absolute  cleanliness  observed,  they 
will  get  the  upper  hand.  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  many  pounds  of 
cure. 

There  arc  two  points  of  attack: 
One,  the  birds  themselves;  the  other, 
the  houses,  nest  boxes  and  roosts. 
The  best  way  to  rid  the  birds  of  lice 
is  to  give  them  a  good  dusting  with 
lice  powder.  There  are  several  good 
powders  on  the  market,  but  a  very  in- 
expensive and  effective  one  can  be 
made  as  follows:  Eight  parts  of 
gasoline,  one  part  crude  carbolic  acid 
(strength  ninety  to  ninety-five  per 
cent).  Stir  in  sufficient  plaster  of 
Paris  to  make  a  thick,  moist  mixture. 
Spread  this  out  on  a  paper  in  a  rath- 
er warm  room  to  allow  the  surplus 
gasoline  to  evaporate.  The  next  day 
the  powder  will  be  ready  to  use.  Keep 
this  mixture  away  from  the  fire,  es- 
pecially while  mixing.  Use  it  from 
a  sifter  top  can. 

Remember  when  using  a  dusting 
powder  one  application  is  not  suf- 
ficient, but  give  a  second  a  few  days 
after,  and  a  third  and  fourth  if  neces- 
sary. When  dusting  a  bird,  the  bulk 
of  the  application  should  be  in  the 
fluff  around  the  vent;  also  in  the  fluff 
under  the  wings,  and  on  the  other 
ventral  side  of  the  body.  The  dust 
bath  is  a  great  help  in  ridding  fowls 
of  lice,  but  is  not  enough,  especially 
with  the  larger  breeds. 

Twice  a  year  give  the  houses  a 
thorough  cleaning.  This  is  done  in 
the  spring  and  fall  with  the  use  of  a 
good  sprayer  and  whitewash.  See 
that  it  penetrates  into  all  the  cracks 
and  crevices.  A  good  disinfectant  to 
be  used  often  on  the  walls,  floors, 
nests  and  roosts,  consists  of  three 
parts  of  kerosene  and  one  part  of 
crude  carbolic  acid.  Apply  this  with 
a  sprayer  and  stir  well  when  about 
to  use. 


DON'T  be  "Too  Late!" 
You  have  seen  your  chickena  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  aeen  them  fight 
for  breath  and  die.  Thal  a  ROUP,  h  a 
humane  to  lelieve— it's  dollars  aaved  to  cure  them. 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 

does  the  work.  50c  and  $1.00.  If  dealer  hasn  't  it, 
send  to  us.     Morey  refunded  if  il  eDer  fails. 

At  your  dealers — at  send  lo 
Coulson  Poultry  «t  Stack  Food 
Co  ,  Petaluma  ■  Germain  Se-« 
Co..  Log  Angeles  :  Inland  Seed 
Co. ,  Spokane  ■  Routledge  Seat) 
&  Floral  Co  Portland ;  Seattle 
Seed  Co  .  Seattle;  Brackmaa- 
Kes  Milling  Co.,  Victoria, 
a  C,  Western  Dkuibuion. 


It  depends  upon  what  period  in  his 
life  a  man  is  disposed  to  mortgage 
the  future  by  borrowing  much  money. 
If  at  the  beginning  of  his  business 
career  while  he  is  yet  young,  he  may 
do  so  with  an  easy  mind.  If  he  bor- 
rows largely  in  old  age,  he  is  run- 
ning the  risk  of  forebodings  and 
anxiety  to  the  end  of  his  day*. 


FREE 
Fee  name  of  any  asp. 
ply  dealer  and  stamp 
4c  we  will  mail  free 
copy  Conhmy't  80  p 
Poultry  Book. 


FREE  BOOK 

Giving  a  full  account  of 
Hatching.  Raising  and 
Caring  for  Chickens, 
with  details  of  a  complete 
System  of  Feeding  JtJfJe 

Will  be  tent  to  you  on  application 

Coulson  Co. 


BOX  X 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

J.  C.  Beefer.  the  poultry  expert  of  1643 A  Main 
street.  Kapsss  City.  Mo.,  is  airing  away  free  a 
valuable  book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How 
to  Cure  It."  This  remarkable  book  contains  some 
new  scientific  facta  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tells 
how  to  prepare  a  aimple  solution  that  cures  this 
terrible  disease  oyer  night.  Everyone  interested  In 
poultry  should  certainly  write  Mr.  Reefer  for  one 
of  these  free  books. 


g 


p  Care  For  Cows 

that      are      milking;  heavily. 
1"^  Th.y   must  be  kept  In  perfect  _  - 
condition.  PRATT*  COW  TONIC  A 
In   the   regular   ration   improvea  gr^w. 

T condition    and    maintains    milk  waasr 
flow.         .  fl.   25-lb.  Pall.  »S.50.  I 
asa*  "Your  money  back  if  It  falls."  sasaa 

SC.  W.  Coburn  A  Co.,  Asrenta 
320  Market  at..  S.  F.  e*g> 


GREEN'S 

Lid-Cum-Bak 

EGG  CASES 

will  save  you  money  because  the 
lid  Is  permanently  fastened  en 
and  cannot  be  lost.  It  Is  hinged 
In  the  center  and  fastened  shut 
in  a  simple  and  convenient  way. 
Send  tov  circular. 

D.  J.  GREEN 

109  Third  St..  Petaluma.  CaL 


WE   SELL  THE  SAME 

ROOFING 

you  buy  at  home.    Our  prices  at  less 

than  half  what  you  are  paying;.  Send 
for  samples  now.    Shipped  from  Port- 
land. Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
We  save  you  money  on  anything. 
Old  Hickory  Supply  Co. 

Dejit.  9 

1M1E  llUilia  It-,  baa  Fraaclsca 
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Cultivation  on  the  Dry  Farm 


No-Rim- Cut  Tires 
1 0%  Oversize 


Cost  $1,000,000 

It  has  cost  at  least  one  million  dollars  to  perfect 
the  Goodyear  tire. 

It  is  costing  us  still  one  hundred  thousand  yearly 
for  research  and  experiment. 

That's  how  Goodyears  won  top  place  in  Tiredom. 
That's  why  these  tires,  after  men  have  used  two 
million  of  them,  far  outsell  all  others. 


What  You  See 

You  can  see  that  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  make  rim-cutting  impos- 
sible. That's  an  enormous  sav- 
ing. 

With  old-type  tires,  rim-cutting 
ruins  23  per  cent. 

You  can  see  the  oversize.  And 
that  10  per  cent  oversize,  under 
average  conditions,  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire  mileage.  Those 
savings  need  no  argument.  They 
are  too  apparent. 

Hidden  Worth 

But  there  are  other  savings, 
worked  out  by  countless  tests. 

We  have  compared,  by  actual 
mileage,  240  formulas  and  fab- 
rics. Every  method  and  process 
known  to  tire  making  has  been 
compared  with  every  other. 

We  use  a  machine  for  wrap- 


ping tires,  so  every  inch  of  every 
tire  gets  exactly  equal  tension. 

In  proving  these  things  we've 
worn  out  hundreds  of  tires  on 
testing  machines  in  our  factory. 

After  14  Years 

After  14  years  of  this  cease- 
less betterment,  Goodyears  now 
rule  Tiredom.  The  demand  has 
doubled  and  doubled  as  men 
found  them  out. 

Last  year's  sales  by  far  ex- 
ceeded our  previous  twelve  years 
put  together.  And  the  users'  de- 
mand so  far  this  year  is  running 
double  last. 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  hundreds 
of  thousands.  It  will  be  your 
verdict  when  you  test  these  tires. 

Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire 
Book — 14th-year  edition.  It  tells 
all  known  ways  to  economize  on 
tires. 


EAR 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without 
Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  In  103  Principal  Cities — More  Service  Stations 
Than  Any  Other  Tire.    We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires, 
Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits. 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto.  Ont. — Canadian  Factor)',  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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Where  Atfaffa  Grows  the  Dairy  Goes 


ALFALFA 


Twelve  tons  of  alfalfa  an  acre  grew  on  Rivergarden  Farms  last 
year,  without  irrigation.  Besides,  two  months  of  good  pasture.  This 
kind  of  farm  soon  pays  for  itself.  Farm  a  farm  that  pays  to  farm. 
The  soil  is  especially  good  for  prunes,  pears,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  hops, 
sugar  beets  and  truck  gardening.  In  a  word,  it  is  river  sediment 
land,  and  that  means  the  best. 

RIVERGARDEN  FARMS 

Twenty-one  miles  along  the  Sacramento  River  near  Woodland. 
The  soil  is  river  sediment,  which  is  known  to  all  farmers  as  the 
richest  and  the  kind  that  pays  best  to  farm. 

It  is  all  sub-irrigated  and  averages  35  feet  deep. 

Sold  on  easy  terms  so  you  may  pay  for  it  out  of  the  crops. 
Write  us  for  complete  information. 

STINE  &  KENDRICK 


DEPT.  J,  23  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IN  every  operation  in  dry  farming  we 
*  must  always  remember  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  moisture  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  its  conservation.  The  prin- 
cipal factor  in  accumulating  moisture 
and  holding  it  in  the  subsoil  for  fu- 
ture use  is  deep  plowing,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  cultivate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  favor  the  quick  absorption  of 
precipitation  and  also  to  prevent  run- 
off. For  these  reasons,  ordinary 
rough  cultivation,  leaving  the  ground 
in  small  furrows  such  as  are  made, 
for  instance,  by  the  ordinary  corn 
cultivator  with  three  blades  to  the 
row,  is  much  better  than  a  dust  mulch 
where  the  ground  is  worked  with 
more  teeth  or  blades  to  the  cultivator 
and  made  so  fine  that  mud  is  formed 
as  soon  as  the  rains  come,  and  the 
water  is  prevented  from  penetrating. 

It  has  been  proved  by  repeated  ex- 
periment that  three  inches  is  about 
the  right  depth  for  all  purposes  cul- 
tivation; but  if  we  lived  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  was  a  rainy  season 
and  then  a  long  dry  spell,  it  would 
pay  to  cultivate  much  deeper.  Here, 
however,  if  we  make  a  very  deep 
mulch,  it  prevents  the  rain  going  down 
and  we  lose  on  that  point. 

If  we  do  not  cultivate  or  break  the 
crust,  the  ground  soon  begins  to  crack 
and  these  fissures  go  deeper  and 
deeper  every  day,  letting  out  more  and 
more  moisture  by  evaporation.  There 
is  not  much  loss  of  moisture  in  win- 
ter time,  but  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  thaws  out  in  March,  evapora- 
tion commences. 

It  is  easy  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
before  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
thawed  out  to  plow,  to  run  over  the 
fields  with  the  harrow  or  disc  so  as 
to  hold  the  moisture,  and  also  to  turn 
under  the  weed  seed,  giving  it  a 
chance  to  sprout,  to  be  killed  out  by 
the  plowing  later  on. 

Many  are  planting  alfalfa  nowadays 
in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  cultivat- 
ing with  the  ordinary  cultivator;  most 
of  these  fields  are  doing  well,  some 
having  yielded  last  year  two  tons  to 
the  acre  for  the  season. 

In  cultivating  corn  there  is  no  ob- 
ject in  cultivating  deep  at  the  start 
and  shallow  later  on,  for  we  get  bet- 
ter corn  by  cultivating  deep  all  the 
time,  that  is  to  say,  about  three 
inches.  Some  have  an  idea  that  as 
soon  as  dry  weather  commences  you 
should  cultivate  over  and  over  again, 
but  if  you  do,  it  is  so  much  waste 
of  time.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  thor- 
oughly cultivated  and  a  good  mulch 
on,  leave  it  alone.  To  keep  on  cul- 
tivating dries  out  the  mulch,  warms 
it  up  and  makes  it  too  fine,  so  that 
when  the  rains  come  at  last,  they 
cannot  get  to  the  roots  and  the  corn 
goes  on  wilting  as  before. 

In  cultivating,  always  watch  the 
sTope  if  there  is  any,  and  work  across 
it,  not  up  and  down  with  it,  for  that 
helps  the  water  to  run  off. 

Winter  wheat,  especially  if  cattle 
have  been  on  it,  should  be  well  har- 
rowed as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground. 

Another  good  time  to  harrow  it  -'s 
when  the  spring  rains  stop,  because 


there  is  often  a  dry  spell  between 
these  and  the  thunderstorms  of  sum- 
mer. 

There  is  an  implement,  made  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  hay  rake,  for 
cultivating  grain  when  it  is  a  foot 
high,  which  is  called  the  spring  tooth 
weeder,  and  is  very  valuable  for  loos- 
ening up  the  crust  when  the  grain  is 
too  high  for  the  harrow. 

Harrowing  or  not  harrowing  a  field 
of  small  grain  may  make  a  difference 
of  five  bushels  per  acre.  Alfalta,  aiter 
the  first  year,  can  be  ligntly  har- 
rowed and  after  the  second  or  third 
may  be  cultivated  with  the  disc, 
which  can  be  set  down  pretty  deep 
when  the  crowns  are  large.  The  al- 
falfa renovator  is  also  a  good  ma- 
chine for  this  purpose.  Discing  al- 
falfa is  not  to  be  recommended  in 
the  far  Northern  States,  as  the 
splitting  of  the  crowns  renders  them 
liable  to  injury  by  frost,  which  may 
start  rotting  of  the  tuber.  The  time 
to  cultivate  alfalfa  is  early  in  the 
spring  and  after  each  cutting. 

Potatoes  need  plenty  of  cultivation; 
some  say  cultivate  until  the  crop  is 
made;  others  advise  stopping  as  soon 
as  the  plants  commence  to  blossom. 

Orchards  and  trees  also  need  thor- 
ough cultivation.  Trees  planted  in 
a  row  and  cultivated  always  live  and 
do  better  than  those  pot-holed  and 
watered  by  hand. 

Some  agriculturists  say  break  every 
crust  that  forms;  but  of  course  we 
know  this  is  impossible;  as  a  general 
rule,  however,  if  the  field  is  kept 
clean  of  weeds  it  has  received  enough 
cultivation  provided  the  plowing  is 
deep. 

Deep  plowing  at  the  start  save  lots 
of  trouble  later  on,  because  with  shal- 
low plowing  it  is  always  a  chance  if 
you  make  any  crop,  and  missing  one 
cultivation  may  be  disastrous.  But 
when  the  plowing  is  deep  this  is  not 
the  case;  the  crops  will  hang  on  with- 
out any  serious  damage  until  you 
can  get  round  to  them. 

Champion  Corn  Grower 

Alford  Branch,  a  farmer  boy  living 
at  Overton,  Rusk  county,  Texas,  is 
the  champion  corn  grower  of  that 
State.  He  produced  on  one  acre  of 
land  167  1-2  bushels.  He  was  one  of 
4,030  contestants  for  the  Texas  In- 
dustrial Congress  prize  that  was  of- 
fered for  the  greatest  yield  of  corn 
grown  on  one  acre.  A  ten-year  aver- 
age of  the  corn  yield  of  Texas  is  19 
bushels  per  acre.  Last  year  the  aver- 
age was  21  bushels.  The  average  of 
those  who  entered  this  contest  was 
51  bushels. 

The  Texas  Industrial  Congress  is 
an  organization  composed  of  some  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  State  and 
its  purpose  is  to  improve  the  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  conditions  of 
the  community.  It  takes  a  great  in- 
terest in  improving  the  agricultural 
methods  and  it  maintains  a  bureau 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  scientific 
farming.  This  is  done  in  a  practical 
way  and  good  results  are  being 
achieved. 


Much  money  can  be  made  from 
the  small  fruits.  The  area  is  decreas- 
ing year  by  year,  and  this  means  the 
prices  will  keep  getting  better. 


Test  the  seed! — not  the  corn  alone, 
but  samples  of  all  the  kinds  of  grain 
you  intend  to  sow.  The  results  may 
surprise  you. 
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Who  Can  Make 

the  Best  Car  for  You? 


Parcel  Post  Made  Easy 


The  Case  "40"  is  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company, 
Inc.,  at  Racine,  Wisconsin.  You  know  what  this  company 
stands  for.  For  70  years  it  has  given  thousands  of  customers 
the  finest  machinery  in  its  line.  These  same  customers  are 
buying  Case  Motor  Cars.  The  Case  Reputation  is  at  stake 
in  these  cars,  just  as  it  is  in  all  Case  machinery.  We  can 
and  do  make  the  best  "40"  that  runs.   Note  the  reasons: 

We  Know  American  Roads 

For  70  years  we  have  made 
machinery  to  travel  country  roads 
in  every  section  of  the  American 
Continent.  No  concern  knows  so 
well  what  these  roads  demand. 
No  other  car  that  we  know  is 
equally  fortified  against  all  Amer- 
ican road  conditions. 

How  We  Can  Afford 
These  Values 

When  we  started  making  motor 
cars  we  didn't  create  a  new  busi- 
ness. We  had  10,000  dealers  and 
65  branch  houses  before  a  car  was 
made.  We  saved  that  selling 
expense. 

We  are  capitalized  at  $40,000,- 
000.  We  saved  the  salaries  of 
officers,  sales  and  advertising  de- 
partments, rent  and  other  over- 


head charges.  These  costs  aro 
added  to  the  price  of  other  cars 
and  are  costs  that  the  buyers  pay. 

We  Put  Them 
Into  the  Car 

We  put  all  these  savings  into 
the  car.  Vou  pay  nothing  extra 
for  them.  We  are  able  to  give 
them.  You  might  as  well  have 
them. 

We  could  save  on  our  motors 
by  using  cheaper  materials.  We 
could  use  cheaper  clutches,  drive 
shafts,  axles,  wheels,  and  save  in 
other  essential  points.  We  could 
cut  our  assembling  cost  in  two, 
and  this  isone  of  our  largest  costs. 

Case  extra  values  amount  in 
each  car  to  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. 


FORTY 


The  Car  With  the 
Famous  Engine 


6-Passenger  Touring,  Fully  Equipped,  $2,200 

Westiaghoase  Electric  Starteri  Weetinghoose  Electrio  Lighting  System  for  all 
Lamiw;  Si<le  and  Tail  Lamps.  Combination  Oil  and  Electric;  Wnrner  Autometcri 
Electrio  Horn:  Rain  Vinion  Ventilating  Windshield;  English  M  .  .  r  Top,  Side 
Curtains  and  Cover;  37x4^-fnch  Tires;  Firestone  Universal  Quick-Detachable 
Demountable  Rims;  124-inchWheel  Base;  Three-Qnartcr  Elliptic  S]  n  (>-■-;  i  i  5J<- 
inch  Cylinders;  Brown-Lipe  Transmission;  Timken  Full  Floating  Axle:  Kavneld, 
Carburetor  with  Dtunh  Adjustment;  Bosch  Magneto,  Dual  System  Single  Point 
Ignition.  The  usual  Tools.Tire  Repair  Kit,  Jack.  etc.  And  In  addition  Extra 
Tire  and  Tuhp  on  Rim.  Ext  ra  Tube  separate.  Tire  Cover,  Tire  Chains  and 
Handy  Work  Light  on  lone  wire. 

Mail  the  Coupon -Have  the  Catalog 

Cut  out  and  mail  it  ,-■»•»«— »«««—-■--««■««•«•»»••»»-»«— «»»««■ 
J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company,  Inc.,  U05) 
603  State  Street.  Racine.  Wis. 

'40," 


now,  while  you  think 
of  it.  Don't  buy  a  car 
until  you  know  what 
the  Case  has  done. 
Note  the  equipment 
that  comes  with  each 
car.  Observe  its  style 
and  finish. 

J.  I.  Case 
T.  M.  Company,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Case  Cars  are  sold  through 


Send  me  Case  Catalog  describing  Case  ' 
$2,200.  and  Case  "30,"  $1,500. 


Name  . 


Town  , 


Slale^ 


Factciy  Branches  at 

San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Portland,  Oregon;  Spokane,  Wash. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


f 


Calves  and  Income. 


Among  the  experts  it  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  about  6,000,000 
calves  are  annually  slaughtered  in 
this  country,  including  those  slaugh- 
tered on  the  farm.  There  are  thous- 
ands of  calves  annually  slaughtered 
that  are  of  good  beef  type,  their  own- 
ers slaughtering  and  marketing  them 
at  a  tender  age,  to  rid  the  cow  of 


her  charge  and  put  her  into  the  dairy 
service  again. 

The  dairy  cow  is  a  short  road  to 
profit,  but  her  steer  calf,  if  kept  on 
the  farm  until  he  has  attained  the 
yearling  age  and  then  sold  to  a  beef- 
cattle  feeder,  should  in  the  long  run 
net  more  profit.  It  might  not  all  be 
represented  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
that  calf,  having  the  run  of  the  farm 
for  a  year,  would  help  enrich  the 
soil  enough  to  pay  for  its  keep. 


THE  parcel  post  has  been  in  opera- 
*  tion  for  three  months  and  in  that 
short  time  it  has  proven  very  efficient. 
There  will  probably  be  some  changes 
made  to  increase  its  effectiveness,  as 
no  great  piece  of  machinery  was  ever 
set  in  operation  but  that  some  de- 
fects were  found,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  subject  the  service  to  any 
remedies  that  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient. The  law  creating  the  parcel 
post  is  capable  of  considerable  flexi- 
bility and  the  Postmaster  General  is 
allowed  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in 
the  arrangement  of  details. 

Farmers  have  been  divided  upon 
other  measures,  but  they  have  been 
united  in  their  demand  for  a  parcel 
post,  and  now  that  it  has  finally  been 
granted,  it  behooves  them  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  making  the  most 
of  it.  Briefly,  the  new  law  simply 
lowers  the  postage  rate  on  merchan- 
dise and  increases  the  size  of  the 
package.  The  postoffice  department, 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  this 
new  law.  limited  the  weight  of  mer- 
chandise packages  to  four  pounds,  and 
made  the  rate  one  cent  per  ounce, 
regardless  of  distance.  The  parcel 
post  law  is  governed  by  a  zone  system 
and  the  limit  of  weight  is  eleven 
pounds,  while  the  size  of  the  package 
must  not  exceed  72  inches  in  length 
and  girth  combined. 

The  zone  system  appears  somewhat 
complicated  when  you  first  look  at  the 
map.  but  is,  after  all,  very  simple, 
and  any  one  can  become  very  familiar 
with  the  rates  with  a  very  little  study 
of  the  map.  Every  postoffice  in  the 
country  is  the  center  of  its  zone,  and 
each  postoffice  is  supposed  to  have  a 
map  showing  the  postage  to  every 
other  postoffice.  Originally,  there  are 
eight  zones,  but  in  addition  to  these, 
we  have  the  local  and  rural  route  de- 
livery. The  first  zone  has  a  radius  of 
50  miles;  the  second  one,  of  150  miles; 
the  third,  300  miles;  the  fourth,  600 
miles;  the  fifth,  1,000  miles;  the  sixth, 
1,400  miles;  the  seventh,  1,800  miles, 
and  the  eighth,  over  1.800  miles.  The 
charges  for  sending  a  package  to  the 
various  zones  is  as  follows: 

Each 
First  add'U  11 
lb.     lb.  lbs. 
Rural  route  and  city  delivery-. $0.05    $0.01  $0.15 

50-mile  zone  05       .03  .33 

150  -mile    zone  08       .04  .40 

3110-mile    zone   J07       .05  .57 

600-mile   zone  08       .08  .88 

1.000-mile   zone  00      .07  .70 

l.-MKi-rnile   zone  10       .09  1.00 

1  SOO-mi'e    zone  11       .10  1.11 

Oyer  1.800  miles  12       .12  1.32 

In  order  that  you  may  quickly  see 
the  difference  in  the  rates  that  were 
formerly  charged  and  the  present  par- 
cel post  rates,  we  give  the  table  be- 
low. The  rate  under  the  old  plan  was 
fixed  at  one  cent  an  ounce,  or  64  cents 
for  a  four-pound  package,  regardless 
of  distance;  under  the  parcel  post 
law,  a  four-pound  package  would  be 
carried  for  the  following  charges: 

Parcel  Old 

Post.  Rate. 

Rural  route  and  city  delivery  $0.08  $0.64 

50-mile    zone  14  .04 

150-mile    zone  18  .64 

300-mile    zone  22  .64 

600-mile    zone  28  .64 

l.OOO-nrle    zone  30  .64 

1.400-mile    zone  37  .64 

1. 8O0-mile    zone  41  .64 

Orer  1.800  miles  48  .64 

By  comparing  the  tables  you  will 
note  that  the  rate  under  the  new  plan 


to  the  farthest  zone  is  but  little  less 
than  under  the  old  system,  but  the 
rale  is  further  reduced  as  the  distance 
decreases. 

The  regulations  require  that  all 
parcels  must  be  mailed  at  a  postoffice 
or  branch  postoffice  or  delivered  to  a 
rural  or  other  carrier  duly  authorized 
to  receive  the  same.  Packages  must 
be  wrapped  so  that  they  can  easily  be 
examined,  and  they  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted unless  they  bear  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender.  A  recent  de- 
cision of  the  postoffice  department  al- 
lows shipments  to  be  made  in  boxes, 
provided  the  cover  can  be  easily  re- 
moved for  examination.  Postage 
must  be  prepaid  in  full,  and  special 
stamps  have  been  provided  especially 
for  the  service.  Just  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  have  accepted  the 
ordinary  postage  stamps  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  unless  through 
the  use  of  a  special  issue  of  stamps  a 
lot  of  bookkeeping  can  be  saved,  and 
the  Government  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  will  know  at  all  times 
the  receipts  from  this  branch  of  the 
service.  A  parcel  may  be  insured 
against  loss,  up  to  a  valuation  of  $50, 
on  the  payment  of  10  cents  extra,  and 
persons  receiving  such  parcels  must 
give  a  receipt  therefore.  Plans  have 
been  arranged  whereby  a  farmer  can 
ship  produce  to  a  consumer  in  the 
city  and  have  collection  made  on  de- 
livery, the  plan  being  similar  to  the 
C.  O.  D.  provision  so  long  in  opera- 
tion with  the  express  companies. 

The  farmer  is  anxious  to  know  just 
what  he  can  buy  and  have  shipped  to 
him  by  parcel  post,  and  what  he  can 
sell  to  be  delivered  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  articles  that 
cannot  be  shipped  by  parcel  post,  and 
we  would  advise  you  to  secure  from 
your  postmaster  full  information  be- 
fore making  shipment.  Any  articles 
liable  to  break  must  be  packed  so  that 
the  inner  wrapping  is  surrounded  by 
sawdust,  excelsior,  cotton  or  other 
protective  substance.  Oils  and  other 
admissible  liquids  in  glass  bottles  or 
other  suitable  containers,  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  mail  when  intended  for  de- 
livery at  the  office  of  mailing  or  on  a 
rural  route  starting  therefrom,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  necessary  to  transport 
them  over  steam  or  electric  railways. 
You  will  notice  that  this  gives  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  have  a  pre- 
scription filled  by  a  local  druggist, 
and  the  bottle  will  be  delivered  by  the 
mail  carrier.  Flour  must  be  so  packed 
as  to  prevent  scattering.  Candies, 
confectionery,  yeast  cakes,  soap  in 
hard  cakes,  etc.,  must  be  inclosed  in 
boxes  and  so  wrapped  as  to  prevent 
injury  to  other  mail  matter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions, so  far  as  the  farmer  is  con- 
cerned is,  "How  is  parcel  post  going 
to  help  the  farmer  send  his  produce 
direct  to  the  city?"  The  rules  so  far 
adopted  are  very  well  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  farmer  in  this  regard. 

Butter,  lard  and  perishable  articles 
such  as  fish,  fresh    meats,  dressed 
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We  Have  Abandoned 
Season  Models 


This  20th  Anniversary  "Jack  Rabbit "  Car 
Will  Be  Up -to -Date  for  Years  to  Come 

Season  styles  may  be  all  right  in  millinery  and  clothing.  It's  an  extravagant  and 
useless  custom  when  applied  to  automobiles.  "Jack  Rabbit"  Cars  have  been 
mechanically  perfect  since  1903 — the  finished  work  of  10  busy  years  on  part  of  the  Apperson  Brothers. 

No  material  change  in  mechanical  design  or  con-  I  changes  that  are  unessential,  is  not  fair  to  the  owners, 
struction  has  since  been  necessary.  To  force  good  We  have  entirely  stopped  the  practice.  You  make  a 
cars  out  of  date  by  bringing  out  new  models,  with    |    permanent  investment  when  you  buy  a  "Jack  Rabbit." 


One 


"Jack  Rabbit"  Car 

is  all  you  ever  need  buy 


It  will  last  you  as  long  as  you  need  a  car.  There 
eg  are  "Jack  Rabbits"  in  use  today  17,  18  and  19  years 
g|  old.  The  average  age  of  all  our  cars  now  in  use  is  8 
years.  _  No  "Jack  Rabbit"  has  ever  worn  out.  You  can 
§H  safely  invest  a  lifetime's  savings  in  a  "Jack  Rabbit". 
:  It  won't  disappoint  you.  No  such  certainty  in  other 
H  cars.  No  one  of  them  has  10  years  of  real  proving — 
§y|     our  cars  have  had  20  years  proving. 

$800  a  Year  Income  Is  Enough 

H  to  afford  a  "Jack  Rabbit" — many  a  man  with  an  in- 
-  come  of  only  1800  a  year  owns  an  Apperson.  With 
gg  17,000  cars  on  the  road — some  of  them  very  old  mod- 
-  els — the  average  cost  of  mechanical  upkeep  to  "Jack 
li]  Rabbit"  owners  last  year  was  only  $5  per  car.  The 
Hjj  average  of  other  cars  is  $20  or  over— and  all  these  cars 
are  comparatively  new.  Owners  of  recent  "Jack  Rab- 
=H  bit"  models  scarcely  know  the  meaning  of  mechan- 
ic ical  trouble. 

As  Beautiful  as  It  Is  Durable 


standpoint;  women,  because  it  just  suits  theirkeen  sense 

of  refinement  and  is  the  easiest  car  for  a  woman  to  j|| 

operate.  "Jack  Rabbits"  have  easy  cushions,  stylish  US 
bodies,  beautiful  finish  and  luxurious  equipment. 

9%  Profit 

is  all  we  make  on  the  Apperson.  We  have  a  smooth-  s= 
running  manufacturing  organization — the  result  of  20 

years'  building.    The  Apperson  Brothers  own  97%  of  j|j 

the  stock.  We  have  no  interest  on  borrowed  money  to  ^= 
pay.    Our  overhead  expense  is  extremely  low.  We 

can  guarantee  you  this:    No  car  can  be  built  with  Ap-  == 

person  quality  to  sell  at  Apperson  prices  on  a  margin  m 

greater  than 9%.  This  is  an  important  thing  to  consider.  gj§ 

Only  a  few  thousand  "Jack  Rabbit"  cars  are  built  jj| 

each  year.    Each  car  is  an  individual  product  built  gg 

under  the  direct  personal  supervision  of  the  Apperson  pg 
Brothers. 

Write  for  Our  New  Catalog 


Panicular  men  and  women  both  make  the  "Jack 
Rabbit"  their  choice — men,  from  a  practical  business 
^■^j  TT*\  Electric  Self-Starter  and  Electric 

i^^^feO^^Sk.    Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co.,  305  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind.     _ >\N 
ImESm  \yjea  A  California  distributors:  k  \Jif>/  »ii  x^j 

Leon  T.  Shettler  Co.,  Reo    Pacific  Company, 

151    W.    Pico    Street,  555   Golden   Gate  Ave., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.  San      Francisco,      Cal.  ■  T< 


Investigate  this  lifetime,  always-in-style  car — the 
car  with  the  powerful  engine.  Write  for  catalog  today. 
Lighting  Furnished  If  Desired   


fowls,  vegetables,  fruits,  berries  and 
articles  which  decay  quickly,  when  so 
packed  as  to  prevent  damage  to  other 
mail  matter,  will  be  accepted  for  local 
delivery,  and  for  delivery  to  all  offices 
in  the  first  zone  of  fifty  miles,  when 
inclosed  in  an  inner  cover  and  a 
strong  outer  cover  of  wood,  metal, 
heavy  corrugated  pasteboard  or  other 
suitable  material.  Vegetables  and 
fruits  which  do  not  decay  quickly  may 
be  mailed  to  any  zone. 

Eggs  will  be  accepted  for  local  de- 
livery when  so  packed  in  a  box  or 
basket  or  other  container  as  not  to  in- 
jure other  mail  matter,  and  for  any 
distance  "when  packed  so  that  each 
egg  is  wrapped  separately,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  excelsior,  cotton  or 
other  suitable  material,  and  packed  in 
a  container,  made  of  double  corru- 
gated pasteboard,  metal,  wood  or 
other  suitable  material,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  place  each  egg  on  its  end, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  striking 
together  or  against  the  top  of  the 
container,  with  an  outer  cover  of 
double  corrugated  pasteboard,  metal, 
wood  or  other  suitable  material,  and 
so  wrapped  that  nothing  can  escape 
from  the  package.  All  such  parcels 
must  be  labeled  "Eggs." 

There  are  many  other  provisions  in 
connection  with  the  new  law  with 
which  you  should  become  familiar, 
and  changes  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time  as  necessity  demands.  The 
parcel  post  service  as  it  stands  now 
will  have  many  drawbacks;  so  had  all 
radical  changes  in  business  methods 
at  the  beginning.  However,  it  will  re- 
quire only  a  short  time  to  prove  the 
full  benefit  that  the  parcel  post  system 
is  going  to  be  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  service  is  new  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  but  inasmuch 
as  it  has  been  tested,  and  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  all  of  the  great 
nations,  we  are  reasonably  sure  that  it 
will  give  the  same  results  in  the 
United  States. 


ELi  Keeping  Records 

You  are  familiar  with  the  meaning 
of  recorded  livestock.  An  animal  eli- 
gible to  registry  with  a  pedigree  that 
is  perfect  enough  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  herd  book  of  that 
breed.  Such  an  animal  can  be  re- 
corded and  thus  perpetuate  the  line- 
age history  so  that  the  offspring  of 
such  an  animal  can  also  be  registered. 

Now  what  is  pedigree?  It  is  exact 
history  of  the  breeding.  It  may  not 
be  eligible  to  registry,  yet  be  a  per- 
fect pedigree,  or  complete  history. 

Let  us  carry  this  thought  a  little 
further  than  is  commonly  used.  We 
believe  it  is  as  important  to  know  the 
history  of  a  field  as  of  an  animal.  If 
one  can  trace  that  history  clear  back 
to  creation,  the  better  will  he  be  able 
to  farm  it.  One  may  not  understand 
geology  as  a  science,  but  if  he  only 
knows  the  formation  and  kind  of  soil 
he  is  working  he  can  crop  it  to  better 
advantage.  The  successful  farmer 
knows  his  land  deeper  than  the  fur- 
row. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  a 
man  who  had  farmed  one  place  for 
30  years  could  turn  to  his  books  and 
tell  you  just  what   each   field  had 


raised  every  one  of  those  30  years. 
Perhaps  that  doesn't  seem  of  value  to 
you.  Some  do  not  care  to  keep  up 
the  pedigree.  There  has  been  no 
great  achievement  in  livestock  or 
plant  breeding  without  perfect  pedi- 
gree of  that  stock  or  plant.  History 
is  a  guiding  star  for  the  breeder.  His- 
tory of  a  field  is  likewise  a  help  in 
knowing  how  to  shape  the  future. 

You  may  scoff  at  bookkeeping  on 
the  farm,  but  that  does  not  put  aside 
the  argument  forever.  Every  farmer 
ought  to  know  what  a  certain  field 
raised  last  year  or  five  years  ago,  how 
much  it  produced  and  what  the  reason 
was  for  crop  failures  or  bumper  crops. 
The  experimenter  must  have  history. 
There  can  be  no  precise  advance  in 
acquiring  facts  unless  one  has  facts 


from  the  past  with  which  to  compare. 

Are  you  a  bookkeeping  farmer? 
Are  your  fields  recorded?  Can  you 
answer  the  census  taker's  questions 
as  accurately  as  a  merchant  or  a 
banker  can  answer  them?  Are  you 
content  to  keep  guessing  that  this 
crop  is  the  best  for  this  field  and  that 
crop  for  another?  How  are  you  to 
know,  unless  your  fields  are  re- 
corded? If  you  can  remember  all  the 
facts  for  years  back,  you  are  a  most 
fortunate  man.  Then  your  fields  are 
eligible  to  registry  and  you  should 
enter  that  record  upon  the  books  be- 
fore you  die,  that  your  sons  may 
profit  by  the  recorded  history. 

Do  not  neglect  the  girls  when  you 
are  giving  your  children  a  chance  to 


earn  money  on  the  farm.  Economy 
and  efficiency  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  way  in  which  girls  learn  to 
use  money.  Teach  the  girls  the  use 
of  money. 

Buy  some  livestock.  It  will  be  grow- 
ing while  you  sleep.  It  will  also  be 
increasing  in  value  and  increasing 
your  crops  in  value  at  the  same  time. 
Oats  and  wheat  on  the  hoof  are  worth 
considerably  more  than  oats  in  the 
sheaf  or  in  the  bag. — "Homestead," 
Edmonton,  Alta. 

A  good  horse  will  always  command 
a  good  price,  no  matter  how  popular 
the  automobile  becomes;  and  this  ap- 
plies to  draft,  harness  and  saddle 
horses  alike. 
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Sprays  and  Spraying 


FOP  A  GENERAL 
SUMMER  and  WINTER— 

YEL-P*OS^^^n^E^      m  the 

thrips  in  the  bud 
better  than  any 
other  spray. 

It  is  the  best  spray  for  general 
use  on  the  market.  When  you 
buy  any  brand  of 

Universal 
Orchard  Spray 

You  are  getting  a  preparation  made  by  experts  especially  for 
its  individual  purpose.  The  manager  of  our  insecticide  depart- 
ment was  formerly  entomologist  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  entomologists  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  We  also  highly  recommend  our  Crude  Oil 
Emulsion  and  Distillate  Oil  Emulsion.  They  are  without 
a  rival  for  their  particular  purpose. 

Send  25  cents  today  for  our  1913  Spraying  Calendar. 
It  tells  just  what  to  do  for  all  insect  and  fungus  troubles 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.    It  is  worth  many  times  Us  cost. 

A  book  on  spraying  sent  free  of  charge.  Address 

INSECTICIDE  DEPARTMENT 
PAUL   R.   JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Ward  Spray  Pumps 

When  the  time  comes  to  spray,  you  MUST  do  it  then  or  never.  A  few  days  or  a  week's 
delay  may  mean  the  loss  of  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  dollars.  You  absolutely  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  on  a  spray  pump  that  may  get  out  of  order  just  at  the  critical  time. 
You  want  the  strongest,  surest,  most  reliable  pump  you  can  get  even  if  it  does  cost  a  few 
dollars  more  than  the  other  kind.  The  name  Ward  on  a  spray  pump  is  the  mark  of  abso- 
lute reliability  and  highest  efficiency.  Honestly  built  of  the  best  materials.  Capable  of 
high  pressure  to  give  a  6ne  mist  spray.  All  working  parts  made  of  brass,  insuring  long 
lire  to  the  outfit.  Perfectly  constructed  to  handle  all  kinds  of  mixtures  and  work  right 
under  any  and  all  reasonable  conditions. 

TYPES  FOR  EVERY  NEED— Barrel  outfits,  double  action  hand  pumps  and  power 
outfits  of  various  capacities.  We  can  supply  pumps  only,  or  outfit  complete  ready 
for  use,  including  tank,  wagon  and  accessories.    In  the  Ward  line  you'll  find 
the  very  pump  that  best  meets  your  needs. 

Write  Today  (or  this  Free  Catalog  and  Spraying  Guide 

The  buying  of  a  spray  pump  Is  too  important  a  proposition  to  go  Into  blindly.  Know  which  Is 
best  before  you  buy.  Drop  us  a  line  now  for  our  free  book  which  gives  complete  information 
about  Ward  Pumps  and  is  a  valuable  guide  to  profitable  spraying. 


WARD  PUMP  COMPANY 


401  So  Water  Street 


Rockford.  III. 


A  fowl  should  always  be  fattened 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Ten  days  is 
long  enough,  but  it  should  be  con- 
fined either  in  a  coop  or  a  number  in 
a  small  yard.  They  must  have  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  fresh  water,  and 
should  be  fed  four  times  a  day,  the 
first  meal  being  early,  and  the  last 
one  late.  A  recommended  mixture 
is  three   parts   cornmeal,   one  part 


ground  oats,  one  part  bran,  one  part 
crude  tallow,  the  entire  lot  scalded 
and  fed  for  the  first  three  meals,  with 
all  the  corn  and  wheat  that  can  be 
eaten  up  clean  at  night.  Weigh  the 
articles  given. 

Talk  about  the  stubbornness  of  the 
mule!  Why,  there  are  some  men  that 
have  him  beaten  five  miles! 


C  VERY  FARMER  REALIZES  that 
the  treatment,  which  would  rid  a 
hog  of  worms,  would  be  ineffective  as 
a  remedy  for  mange  or  in  destroying 
lice.  Nevertheless,  a  great  many  of 
these  same  farmers  expect  one  spray 
mixture  to  cure  all  the  ills  to  which 
fruit  trees  are  subject.  To  them 
"spraying"  is  "spraying,"  and  they  do 
not  give  the  matter  sufficient  consid- 
eration to  determine  the  particular 
mixture  that  would  most  effectively 
correct  the  trouble  with  their  par- 
ticular trees.  The  fact  that  Neighbor 
Smith  used  a  certain  mixture  to  spray 
his  trees  is  too  often  the  reason  why 
Jones  used  the  same  mixture,  and  it 
is  frequently  true  that  the  trouble 
with  Smith's  trees  was  very  different 
from  that  which  effected  Jones'  trees. 
The  success  of  spraying  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  use  of  the 
proper  mixture,  and  doing  the  work 
at  the  right  time. 

Spray  mixtures  may  be  divided 
irto  three  general  classes,  as  regards 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used. 

The  first-class  includes  mixtures 
containing  paris  green,  arsenate  of 
lead,  or  other  poisons  of  that  nature. 
They  are  used  to  destroy  biting  in- 
sects, or  those  which  chew  their  food, 
such  as  the  codling  moth,  curculio, 
etc.  When  placed  upon  the  leaves, 
the  poison  is  consumed  by  the  insect 
as  it  feeds. 

The  second  class  includes  mixtures 
used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
sucking  insects,  such  as  oyster  shell 
scale,  San  Jose  scale,  scurvy  bark 
louse,  etc.  These  insects  suck  their 
nourishment  from  the  plant,  and  for 
that  reason  do  not  consume  poison 
which  is  placed  upon  the  leaves  or 
bark.  In  order  to  destroy  them  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  spray  which  will 
kill  them  by  coming  in  contact  with 
their  bodies. 

The  third  class  of  sprays  includes 
the  mixtures  used  to  control  plant 
diseases,  such  as  scab,  canker,  bitter 
rot,  leaf  spot  diseases,  etc. 

Sometimes  sprays  of  two  classes  are 
mixed  together  and  thus  one  applica- 
tion is  effective  in  fighting  both  in- 
sects and  plant  diseases. 

Some  of  the  poisons  used  to  destroy 
biting  insects  are  harmful  to  the 
leaves  of  trees  if  too  strong  a  mixture 
is  applied. 

Paris  green  may  be  used  in  spraying 
apples  or  pears  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  150  gallons  of  water.  For 
spraying  plum  or  cherry  it  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  300 
gallons  of  water.  Paris  green  should 
not  be  used  on  peach  foliage.  Twice 
as  much  lime  by  weight  as  paris 
green  should  be  added  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  leaves  by  paris  green  mix- 
ture. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  a  reliable  poison 
and  less  liable  than  paris  green  to 
harm  the  foliage.  It  may  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  three  pounds  or  more  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water.  It  is  consid- 
erably more  expensive  than  paris 
green,  especially  when  purhcased  al- 
ready prepared.     Nevertheless,  it  is 


advisable  to  purchase  the  ready  pre- 
pared mixture  unless  you  need  a  large 
amount  and  have  had  experience  in 
mixing  it.  Some  fruit  growers  have 
had  poor  success  in  preparing  the 
home-made  article. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  effective  mixtures 
for  destroying  sucking  insects.  The 
following  is  a  good  formula  for  pre- 
paring it:  Kerosene,  two  gallons; 
rain  water,  one  gallon;  soap,  one-half 
pound.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  water  by 
boiling;  take  it  from  the  fire,  and 
while  hot,  add  the  kerosene  and  churn 
briskly  for  five  minutes.  Dilute  it 
with  six  to  nine  parts  of  water  before 
using. 

Lime-sulphur  wash  has  proved  very 
effective  against  San  Jose  scale,  oyster 
shell  scale,  the  scurvy  scale  and  cer- 
tain other  insects  which  pass  the  win- 
ter upon  the  trees.  It  is  applied  while 
the  trees  are  dormant.  Unless  large 
amounts  are  required  it  is  advisable 
to  purchase  the  ready  mixed  article. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  most  im- 
portant spray  for  use  against  plant 
diseases,  such  as  apple  scab,  cherry 
leaf  spot,  grape  mildew,  etc.  The 
strength  of  the  mixture  should  be 
varied  to  suit  the  conditions.  For 
example,  a  very  much  stronger  mix- 
ture should  be  used  in  spraying  apples 
than  is  used  for  peaches.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  common  formula  for  making 
Bordeaux  mixture:  Copper  sulphate 
(blue  vitrol),  five  pounds;  quick  lime 
(not  slacked),  five  pounds;  water,  50 
gallons.  Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate 
and  dilute  to  25  or  30  gallons.  Slake 
the  lime  and  add  enough  water  to 
complete  the  required  50  gallons,  then 
pour  the  two  solutions  together. 
Never  mix  the  lime  and  copper  sul- 
phate in  concentrated  form,  but 
always  dilute  the  two  solutions  as 
much  as  the  formula  will  allow  before 
mixing  them.  Ready  mixed  Bordeaux 
mixture  can  be  purchased  which 
merely  requires  diluting  before  use. 

The  time  to  spray,  and  the  number 
of  sprayings  made,  should  be  gov- 
erned largely  by  the  extent  to  which 
trees  are  infected. 

For  scale  insects  the  application 
should  be  made  in  the  early  spring  be- 
fore the  buds  open.  Apple  trees 
should  be  sprayed  when  the  green 
tips  of  the  first  leaves  burst  the  buds 
in  case  scab,  canker,  tent  caterpillars 
or  canker  worms  are  abundant.  The 
most  effective  single  treatment  against 
the  scab  can  be  given  just  before  the 
blossoms  open.  Just  after  the  blos- 
soms fall  is  the  most  important  time 
to  spray  for  codling  moths.  Late  July 
or  early  August  is  the  time  to  spray 
for  the  second  brood  of  codling  moths. 

Cherry  trees  should  be  sprayed  for 
fruit  rot,  leaf  spot  and  curculio  just 
after  the  blossoms  fall.  For  leaf  spot 
they  should  also  be  sprayed  just  after 
the  fruit  is  picked,  and  again  two  or 
three  weeks  later.  For  cherry  slugs 
the  spraying  should  be  done  when  the 
slugs  first  appear. 

Plums  should  be  sprayed  for  fruit 
rot,  leaf  spot  and  curculio,  just  after 
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Weeds  Are  Soil  Robbers 


117  EEDS  take  a  great  toll  from 
"  the  farm  of  California  each 
year.  They  take  out  of  the  soil  as 
much  moisture  as  the  cultivated 
crops  and  possibly  as  much  fertility 
as  the  crops  that  are  planted.  They 
not  only  rob  the  soil  of  moisture  and 
fertility  but  they  reduce  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  crops  produced. 
A  weed  is  a  plant  out  of  place,  hence 
cultivated  plants  may  become  weeds. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  our  noxious 
weeds  come  from  other  countries  and 
seem  to  do  better  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption  than  where  native.  For  the 
most  part  our  native  weeds  are  of 
the  forest  which,  when  cut  off, 
change  their  environment  or  sur- 
roundings so  violently  that  they  soon 
disappear.  Those  of  foreign  origin 
are  the  weeds  of  the  open,  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Nile,  Ganges,  Volga, 
Danube,  Po,  Rhine  and  Dee. 

To  destroy  weeds,  particularly  after 
they  are  established,  we  must  know 
something  of  their  root,  their  growth 
and  the  means  of  reproduction.  The 
three  general  classes  are  annuals,  bi- 
ennials and  perennials.  Annuals  re- 
produce themselves  by  means  of  their 
seeds,  ragweed,  lamb's-quarters  and 
pigweed. 

Biennials  reproduce  themselves  by 
means  of  seeds  only,  but  they  gener- 
ally live  two  years.  Most  of  our 
garden  vegetables,  such  as  the  beet, 
carrot,  turnip  and  parsnip,  belong  to 
this  class.  They  generally  have  a 
tap-root.    Mullein,  wild  carrot,  blue 

the  blossoms  fall,  and  again  about  15 
days  later.  A  third  spraying  about 
the  middle  of  June  is  advisable. 
Spraying  for  web  worms  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  worms  appear. 

Spraying  to  prevent  leaf  curl  and 
fruit  rot  in  peaches  should  be  done 
before  the  buds  swell.  Great  dam- 
age results  if  the  spraying  is  done  too 
late.  i 

The  treatment  for  pears  is  approx- 
imately the  same  as  for  apples.  The 
most  effective  time  to  spray  grapes 
for  mildew  and  black  rot  is  when  the 
leaves  are  about  «ne-third  grown,  and 
again  just  after  the  fruits  sets. 

Almost  all  state  experiment  stations 
have  published  spray  calendars  which 
can  be  had  free  upon  application  at 
the  station.  They  give  much  more 
complete  information  about  sprays 
and  spraying  than  it  is  possible  to 
give  in  a  brief  article.  Write  your  sta- 
tion and  request  their  bulletin  on 
spraying.  Even  if  you  have  only  a 
few  fruit  trees  you  cannot  affird  to 
allow  insects  and  plant  diseases  to  de- 
prive you  of  the  crop. 

Good  sprayers  can  now  be  obtained 
of  any  size  desired.  Get  a  good  ma- 
chine, for  the  efficiency  of  your  work 
depends  in  a  large  degree  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  spray 
reaches  all  parts  of  the  plant,  the 
under-side  as  well  as  the  upper-side 
of  the  leaves. 

Spray  materials  can  now  be  secured 
in  stock  form  ready  for  dilution  with 
water.    It  saves  lot*  of  trouble. 


thistle  and  teasel  are  good  examples 
Perennials  reproduce  root  stocks 
and  also  seeds,  such  as  Canada  this- 
tle, horse  sorrel,  couch  grass  and  yar- 
row. Weeds  have  no  value  in  some 
places,  but  they  may  have  in  the 
South  by  covering  bare  surfaces  dur- 
ing the  open  winters,  thus  preventing 
erosion  and  the  leaching  out  of  avail- 
able plar.tfood.  Persistent  effort  will, 
in  most  cases,  destroy  weeds.  Do  not 
allow  weeds  to  get  started,  and  do 
not  let  their  seeds  mature. 

This  can  be  prevented:  By  sowing 
only  pure  grass  and  grass  seeds,  and 
by  not  purchasing  and  applying  ma- 
nures full  of  noxious  weed  seed;  by 
frequent  and  shallow  tillage  of  cul- 
tivated crops;  by  going  over  the  fields 
in  April  and  September  with  spud 
and  hoe  and  cutting  off  the  biennials 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  sur- 
face; by  mowing  or  clipping  pastures 
and  stubble  fields  when  the  largest 
and  most  abundant  weeds  have  ma- 
tured with  straw  or  its  equivalent, 
and  salting  isolated  patches  in  per- 
manent pastures  (horse  sorrell  can- 
not stand  tramping,  but  delights  in 
ordinary  tillage);  by  pulling  by  hand 
wild  carrots  when  they  are  few,  and 
milkweeds  just  as  they  come  into 
bloom;  cutting  by  hand  and  carrying 
out  of  grain  fields  all  dock;  cutting 
off  the  shoots  of  Canada  thistles  as 
soon  as  they  appear  above  the  sur- 
face; by  rotation  of  cultivated  crops, 
or  a  rotation  including  millet  or  buck- 
wheat; spraying  grain  or  other  fields 
infested  by  millet  or  buckwheat; 
spraying  grain  or  other  fields  infested 
by  wild  mustard  or  members  of  that 
family,  before  they  bloom,  with  sul- 
phate of  iron  solution,  100  pounds  to 
50  gallons  of  water. 

Of  the  animals  kept  on  the  farm, 
sheep  are  the  most  helpful  in  the  de- 
struction of  weeds.  White  top,  rag- 
weed, goldenrod  and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  are  relished  by 
them.  Fertilize  heavily  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers  sites  low  in  plant- 
food,  thus  leaving  no  room  for  weeds; 
in  short,  cover  the  surface  with  plants 
in  place  of  weeds. 


Wants  Orange  Trees. 

John  McLaren,  landscape  engineer 
of  the  Exposition,  has  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State 
to  furnish  him  with  orange  trees  for 
beautifying  the  courts  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition. 

These  trees  will  not  be  required 
until  next  fall.  McLaren  would  like 
to  have  trees  that  have  a  spread  of 
branch  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  He 
assumes  the  privilege  of  sending  ex- 
perts to  the  orchards  to  root  prune 
the  trees  and  prepare  them  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Exposition. 


It's  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  great 
thought,  but  it  is  a  much  finer  thing 
to  pass  a  great  thought  on  to  others. 

Few  people  realize  the  opportunity 
for  industrious,  up-to-date  men  on  the 
farm.  Farming  is  one  of  the  few  oc- 
cupations that  is  not  crowded. 


Orchard  Brand 
Arsenate  of  Lead 

A  spray  of  true  and  tried  merit.  Used  according  to  directions 
it  will  quickly  and  thoroughly  do  away  with  your  insect  trou- 
bles. There  are  years  of  study  and  experiment  behind  this 
spray.  Laboratory  and  orchard  tests  have  proved  it  to  be  a 
sure  insect  destroyer. 

Orchard  Brand  Spraying  Materials 

are  chemical  products  of  the  highest  quality.  They  are  uni- 
form in  composition  and  have  great  covering  qualities.  If 
used  according  to  directions  they  will  give  100%  efficiency. 

Special  Service  to  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Growers 

Our  experts  will  help  you  solve  your  orchard  problems  free 
of  charge.  Write  us  at  any  time  for  any  information  you 
may  desire. 

Upcn  request  we  will  send  you  some  interesting 
spraying  literature. 


General  Chemical  Co.  of  California 

San  Francisco 


Solid 
Lengths 
10  Ft.  6ln. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel 

Co.  of  California. 
444  Market  St., 

San  Francisco, 
1758  North  Broadway 
Los  Angeles, 
Branches: 
Fresno  and  Taft 


Note  The  Rivets 


It  is  a  known 
fact  that  riveted 
seams  are  the  best 
and  strongest  seams. 

««  Western 99 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  is  riveted  in- 
stead of  lock-seamed    and  therefore 
gives  the  most  in  strength  and  wear. 
It  is  the  strongest  and  most  economi- 
cal irrigation  pipe  on  the  market. 
WRITE  US— NOW 
for  full  particulars  about  this  pipe. 
We'll  show  you  how  you  can 
save,  money  and  get  better 
results   by  using  it. 

Wemake  Riveted  Water  Pipe,  Riveted 
■       Well  Casing,  Steel  Tank*  and 
Irrigation  SuppUet 


SEEDS!  SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

The  kind  your  grandfather  planted.  Known  favor- 
ably for  129  years.  A  long  time  in  any  business. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address,  mention  this  paper  and  we  will 
send  you.  free  of  charge,  one  10c  packet  of 

Landreths*  Red  Rock  Tomato 

and  our  new  1913  Seed  Catalogue. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Bristol,  Penn. 
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More  Cattle  on  the  Farms 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Plant 

For  the  Vegetable  Garden 

Morse's  Golden  Cream  Sweet  Corn,  Prolific 
Black  Wax  Beans,  Kentucky  Wonder  Pole 
Beans,  Early  Bush  (Summer)  Squash,  Rocky 
Ford  Muskmelon,  Tom  Watson  Watermelon. 

For  the  Flower  Garden 

Large  Flowering  Branching  Asters,  Camellia 
Flowered  Double  Balsams,  Climbing  Varie- 
gated Nasturtiums,  Double  Chrysanthemum 
Flowered  Sunflower,  Rose  Bushes. 

The  above  are  all  described  in 

Morse's  Garden  Guide  for 

1913  Sent  free  of  charge. 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

1(1!>   Market    St.,   San  Francisco. 


Auk  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Coin  anil  Chickens  and  Young  Plus  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  In   the   Market   to-day.     If   your  dealer  doesn't   carry   It,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

14»  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DKEF  cattle  in  the  United  States 
are  now  commanding  a  higher 
price  than  at  any  time  since  the  civil 
war.  The  big  ranches,  where  the  soil 
is  good,  are  rapidly  being  cut  up  into 
farms,  and  this  will  continue  until  all 
the  tillable  land  in  the  United  Stales 
is  put  under  the  plow.  Beef  is  now 
so  high  that  it  can  profitably  be  pro- 
duced on  high  priced  farm  land,  and 
live  stock  should  be  kept  in  reason- 
able numbers  on  the  farms  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  does 
not  look  as  though  under  present 
conditions  the  beef  supply  in  this 
country  will  ever  be  below  the  de- 
mand, for  our  people  are  a  meat  eat- 
ing people.  Discussing  this  question 
the  Kansas  Farmer  has  this  to  say: 

"The  present  shortage  is  so  acut>; 
that  it  may  never  be  remedied,  and 
the  prospects  are  that  cheap  beef  is 
forever  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  it  will  require  from 
two  to  five  years  to  stock  the  coun- 
try again  with  even  a  fair  supply  of 
beef  producing  animals,  and  as  such 
conditions  are  not  likely  to  obtain, 
the  prospects  for  the  breeder  who 
produces  good  animals  are  that  he 
will  have  a  splendid  market  during 
the  next  eight  or  ten  years.  It  is 
certain  that  no  more  favorable  op- 
portunity for  the  beef  producer,  or  for 
the  farmer  who  would  become  a 
breeder,  has  occurred  since  the  civil 
war  than  now  exists. 

The  shortage  of  beef  producing  an- 
imals will  soon  be  felt  among  the 
breeding  herds  to  such  an  extent  that 
prices  for  breeding  animals  will  soar 
as  have  those  for  market  animals. 
The  ranges  can  no  longer  be  de- 
pended upon  by  farmers  and  feeders 
of  the  corn  belt  to  supply  young  and 
breeding  stock,  as  all  of  the  range 
country  from  Canada  to  Mexico  is 
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fflA  Car  That  Pays 
Its  Way 

THE  ideal  car  for  a  farm- 
er is  a  car  that  is  practi- 
cal for  use  either  as  a 
business  or  pleasure  car.  That  is  why 
the  International  Commercial  Car  is 
popular.  No  other  car  approaches  it 
for  year-round  use  on  country  roads. 
Horses  cannot  equal  it  either  in  speed 
or  economy.  It  is  always  ready  to  run 
over  any  roads  where  a  team  can  travel. 
Swift,  sure,  powerful,  an  International  Commercial 
Car  will  handle  all  your  light  hauling  with  speed  and 
dispatch.  You  can  make  it  a  very  profitable  investment. 

You  can  take  your  cream,  butter,  eggs,  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  other  produce  to  market  and  bring  back 
household  supplies  with  an 

International 
Commercial  Car 

and  let  the  horses  do  the  slower,  heavier  work  at  which 
they  are  more  profitable.  You  can  add  a  rear 
seat  and  top  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  and  the  car 
is  ready  to  take  the  whole  family  for  a  pleas- 
ure ride. 

Solid  rubber  tires  do  away  with  all  delays  and 
trouble  caused  by  punctures  and  blowouts. 
They  reduce  tire  expense  to  the  minimum. 


The  wheels  are  high  enough  for  ample  clearance  on 
muddy  roads.  The  car  has  weight  enough  to  give  full 
tractive  power  for  climbing  hills.  The  motor  is  very 
simple,  is  oiled  by  an  effective  splash  system,  and 
is  furnished  either  air  or  water-cooled.  Brakes  are 
sure  and  powerful.  A  single  lever  controls  the  car 
and  makes  it  so  simple  that  anyone  readily  learns  to 
run  it. 

Be  sure  to  learn  what  it  will  do  for  you.  Let  us 
prove  to  you  that  it  is  a  profitable  investment  for  you 
to  make.  Write  to  us  for  catalogues  and  any  informa- 
tion desired,  or  to  the  nearest  branch  house. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

112  HARVESTER  BUILDING  CHICAGO  USA 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES 
Denier,  Col. ;  Helena,  Most.  ;  Portland.   Ore. ;  Spokane, 
Waak. ;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  San  Francbco,  CaL 
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short  of  both  kinds,  while  tne  home- 
steaders and  other  settlers  who  have 
occupied  the  range  country  with  their 
irrigation  and  dry  method  farms  will 
be  under  the  necessity  for  years  to 
come  of  raising  cash  crops  in  order 
to  provide  for  their  living  and  meet 
payments  on  their  land 

As  further  illustrating  this  short- 
age, it  may  be  stated  that  the  Kan- 
sas City  market  shipped  out  over  000 
cars  of  stockers  and  feeders  recently 
to  ten  different  States,  and  at  prices 
that  would  have  more  than  covered 
the  best  finished  beeves  a  few  years 
ago.  The  United  States  Butchers'  As- 
sociation has  found  the  beef  short- 
age so  acute  that  they  have  decide  1 
to  ask  Congress  for  drastic  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  the  slaughter  of 
calves  under  one  year  if  male  and 
under  three  years  if  female.  This  is 
in  line  with  action  taken  by  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, and  serves  to  convey  as  noth- 
ing else  could  the  attitude  of  theM 
two  great  bodies  of  business  men. 

The  only  possible  solution  of  the 
problem  which  confronts  and  affects 
the  whole  country  in  a  threatened 
beef  famine  during  the  next  five  or 
ten  years  is  for  the  corn  belt  farmers 
to  breed  and  raise  more  cattle  on 
their  farms  and  cut  loose  from  the 
idea  of  buying  cheap  cattle  for  feed- 
ing purposes.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
farmers  will  not  undertake  to  raise 
beef  cattle  on  high  priced  land,  be- 
cause of  the  belief  that  it  cannot  be 
made  profitable.  With  alfalfa,  which 
will  grow  in  most  localities  in  the 
corn  belt  States,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  silo  for  the  preservation  of  the 
entire  crop  of  corn  instead  of  only 
60  per  cent  of  it,  as  under  present 
methods,  and  by  the  use  of  a  good 
grade  of  cattle,  particularly  of  herd 
headers,  the  corn  belt  farmer  is  as- 
sured of  abundant  money  profits  as 
well  as  the  preservation  of  his  soil 
fertility,  without  which  no  system  of 
agriculture  can  be  made  permanent 
or  even  of  a  long  duration. 

With  the  best  beef  cattle  selling  on 
the  market  for  better  than  $150  per 
head,  and  good  breeding  bulls  for  not 
much  more,  it  would  seem  that  the 
present  conditions  and  prospects  of- 
fer the  opportunity  of  a  generation, 
if  not  of  a  lifetime,  to  the  man  who 
would  raise  beef  cattle  on  his  farm, 
and  in  answer  to  the  objection  that 
beef  cattle  cannot  be  raised  profit- 
ably on  high  priced  land  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  it  is  being  done 
and  that  the  careful  methods  neces- 
sary under  present  conditions  net  the 
farmer  more  profit  than  he  formerly 
obtained  under  conditions  which  sur- 
rounded the  cheap  beef  steer.  As  an 
avenue  for  money  making  for  years 
to  come,  the  raising  of  beef  cattle  on 
the  farm  will  not  be  excelled  by  any 
other  proposition  except  perhaps  the 
production  of  dairy  cattle  in  favored 
localities.  For  the  general  farmer 
throughout  the  country  the  growing 
of  beef  bred  cattle  offers  a  greater 
opportunity  than  any  other  apparent 
source  of  revenue.  Now  is  the  time 
to  buy  breeding  stock,  and  money  lies 
in  the  pure  bred. 
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The  Man  in  the  Dairy 


|  N  this  world  are  found  too  many 
men  who  are  unfitted  to  the  work 
they  are  doing — some,  of  course,  are 
at  their  tasks  out  of  necessity  and 
others  by  accident  or  choice,  but  they 
are  all  inefficient  and  working  at  a 
disadvantage  by  reason  of  being  un- 
suited  to  their  occupation.  The  dairy 
business  has  suffered  like  all  other 
occupations  in  this  regard.  Men  who 
lack  the  ability  to  produce  money- 
saving  crops,  to  provide  the  right  kind 
of  dairy  barn  equipment,  to  secure  a 
good  herd,  to  breed  and  feed  his  ani- 
mals well,  and  to  dispose  of  the  prod- 
uce after  it  has  been  produced,  men 
who  lack  that  quality  to  make  the 
dairy  cows  feel  at  ease  when  he  is 
about,  these  men  are  certain  to  make 
a  failure  of  the  dairy  business.  If, 
after  a  personal  examination  one  con- 
cludes that  there  may  be  qualities 
that  will  disqualify  him  from  putting 
not  only  time  but  attention  of  mind 
and  heart  into  dairying,  it  would 
seem  the  course  of  wisdom  to  con- 
sider another  occupation. 

Of  all  the  elements  that  combine 
to  make  a  person  fit  for  a  duty,  a 
longing  to  do  that  particular  thing  is 
of  most  importance.  A  sincere  de- 
sire to  be  engrossed  in  a  certain  busi- 
ness generally  reveals  the  line  in 
which  the  person  will  succeed,  for  if 
he  has  an  affection  for  the  work  he 
will  inform  himself  of  the  require- 
ments and  get  in  a  position  to  supply 
them.  It  is  then  that  he  will  secure 
books,  and  journals  and  bulletins  to 
learn  of  the  experiences  of  others 
and  with  a  longing  for  the  business 
he  will  ever  study  to  learn  causes 
and  determine  effects.  As  applied  to 
the  dairy  business  a  love  for  the  dairy 
cow  should,  and  naturally  would,  lead 
a  person  to  gain  much  knowledge  of 
her  and  the  environment  in  which 
she  will  succeed  best. 

Now  one  of  the  important  personal 
qualifications  that  can  be  acquired  to 
a  large  degree  by  the  person  who 
wants  to  follow  dairying,  is  business 
ability.  Dairy  farming  is  a  business. 
Without  business  principles  it  cannot 
be  made  a  success.  If  Mr.  A.  has 
made  a  greater  success  out  of  any 
kind  of  business  than  Mr.  B.,  one 
is  warranted  in  saying  that  A.  had 
greater  executive  ability,  that  he  un- 
derstood business  principles  and  ap- 
plied them  more  successfully.  It 
isn't  always  the  best  educated  man 
that  makes  the  greatest  success  out 
of  dairying  farming — far  from  it.  The 
college  professor  may  make  a  signal 
failure  of  it  and  yet  know  all  about 
the  subject.  Why?  Because  he  may 
lack  this  business  or  executive  ability. 
He  must  not  ignore  that.  It  is  the 
man  back  of  the  enterprise  who  makes 
that  enterprise  a  business  success,  and 
it  is  just  as  true  of  dairy  farming 
as  any  other  kind  of  business  in  the 
world.  The  business  of  growing 
crops  upon  our  farms  and  marketing 
those  crops  through  the  dairy  cows 
as  dairy  products,  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  branches  of  agriculture  in 
this  country  to-day.     Taking  every- 


thing into  consideration,  there  is  no 
phase  of  agriculture  where  there  is 
a  greater  chance  for  real  profit,  than 
where  a  man  grows  crops  on  his  farm 
for  his  cows,  makes  butter,  or  sells 
cream,  feeds  the  skim-milk  to  calves 
and  pigs,  retains  all  the  fertility  pos- 
sible upon  his  own  farm,  and  thus 
markets  his  crops  through  his  cows. 
But  this  requires  business  sagacity. 

Sentiment  is  another  quality  neces- 
sary to  make  a  success  of  dairying. 
The  dairy  cow  has  got  to  like  her 
keeper.  It  may  not  be  absolutely 
needful  to  like  the  cow,  but  one  has 
got  to  fool  her  in  some  way  and 
make  her  like  him  or  she  won't  give 
you  the  best  results.  As  Governor 
Hoard  says,  one  must  have  a  little 
sentiment  in  handling  either  a  dairy 
cow  or  a  woman.  If  he  hasn't  got  it 
he  will  make  a  failure  with  both.  I 
want  to  tell  you  just  a  little  experi- 
ence. A  number  of  years  ago  I  had 
an  old  soldier  as  herdsman — "Old 
Jake"  we  called  him.  Most  people 
would  say  he  was  a  simple-minded 
fellow,  but  we  know  that  he  was  one 
of  nature's  own  noblemen.  He  liked 
cows  and  he  made  them  comfort- 
able. He  would  not  think  of  going 
to  bed  at  night  until  he  looked  them 
all  over  to  see  that  they  were  com- 
fortable. He  had  it  on  his  mind;  not 
for  the  money  he  got,  but  because 
he  liked  cows.  I  never  had  my  herd 
do  so  well  as  then.  There  came  a 
time  when  "Jake"  got  a  pension  and 
he  thought  his  rheumatism  was  worse 
than  ever  and  he  had  to  leave.  He 
was  gone  about  a  year,  and  then  he 
came  back,  not  to  see  me  or  the 
family,  but  he  had  stood  it  as  long 
as  he  could  to  be  away  from  those 
cows.  It  was  summer  time  when  he 
came  back,  and  the  first  thing  he 
wanted  to  see  was  the  cows.  I  went 
down  the  lane  with  htm  and  there 
on  the  creek  flats  was  the  herd  feed- 
ing. I  could  go  down  ordinarily  and 
they  would  keep  on  feeding.  But 
when  they  saw  "Jake"  coming  along 
with  his  peculiar  hitch,  they  stopped 
and  looked,  and  then  they  started. 
When  the  queen  of  the  herd  cam? 
up  he  put  his  arms  around  her  neck 
and  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
You  want  a  little  bit  of  that  senti- 
ment to  make  a  success  with  the  dairy 
herd. 


Sugar  Cured  Meat 

When  meat  is  cooled,  rub  each 
piece  with  salt  and  allow  it  to  drain 
overnight.  Then  pack  it  in  a  barrel 
with  the  hams  and  shoulder  in  the 
bottom,  using  the  strips  of  bacon  to 
fill  in  between  or  to  put  on  top. 
Weigh  out  for  each  100  pounds  of 
meat  8  pounds  of  salt,  2  pounds  of 
brown  sugar,  and  2  ounces  of  salt- 
peter. Dissolve  all  in  4  gallons  of 
water,  and  cover  the  meat  with  the 
brine.  For  summer  use  it  will  be 
safest  to  boil  the  brine  before  using. 
In  that  case  it  should  be  thoroughly 
cooled  before  it  is  used.  For  winter 
curing  it  is  not  necessary  to  boil  the 
brine.     Bacon  strips  should  remain 


I  have  been  afinner 
lor  twen(yiive  years 

and  during  that  time   have  gained 

experience  which,  combined  with  my  inven- 
tive faculties,  have  enabled  me  to  produce  farm- 
ing machinery  which  saves  time,  labor  and  money. 
The  products  I  manufacture  are  the  result  of  long 

experiments  and  careful  observation. 

What  You  Can  Do  with 
The  Schmeiser  Port- 
able Automatic  Derrick 

In  moving  hay  from  stack  this  derrick  will  do  the  work  of  1 2  men.  Loose  or 
baled  hay  can  be  cheaply  and  quickly  moved,  dirt  can  be  hoisted  from 
excavations.    Can  also  be  used  for  raising  building  materials  and  lifting 
heavy  loads  of  any  kind.    The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick  is 
portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon. 
This  ierrick  is  capable  of  doing  a  wide  range  of  work,  is  simply  con- 
structed, easily  operated  and  is  always  ready  for  immediate  use. 

.|C  TfinAV    an<*  we  wi''  sen^  you  '"ustrale<*  descrip- 
WHITE  US  TUUAT    tive  |itei.ature  explaining  just  what  this  derrick 

can  do  and  how  it  can  save  you  time  and  money.    Our  derrick  is 

being  used  all  over  the  Coast  because  shrewd  farmers  appreciate  its 

^many  advantages. 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


An  Up-to-date 
dairy  barn 
means  bigger 
profits. 


Is 
Your 
Barn  Up-to-Date? 

Modern  dairying  demands  modern 
barn  equipment.  In  this  age  a  mod- 
ern barn  is  a  necessity.  It  saves 
money,  time,  work  and  worry.  Write 
us  to-day  and  learn  all  about 


500  Plans  of 
Up-to-date 
barns  sent  free 
of  charge. 


LOUDEN'S 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed 
and  Litter  Carriers 

We  will  tell  you  how  our  Drafting  Department  will  help  you  design 
improvements  and  give  you  the  free  use  of  500  plans  of  up-to-date 
barns  all  over  the  country. 

Write  NOW  and  learn   what  is  possible  in  modern  barn  equipment. 


Western  Equipment  Co. 


72  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


in  this  brine  four  to  six  weeks;  hams 
six  to  eight  weeks.  This  is  a  stand- 
ard recipe  and  has  given  the  best  of 
satisfaction.  Hams  and  bacon  cured 
in  the  spring  wi'l  keep  right  through 
the  summer  after  they  are  smoked. 
The  meat  will  be  sweet  and  palatable 
if  it  is  properly  smoked,  and  the 
flavor  will  be  good. 


vent  the  breeding  of  flies.  Keep  the 
premises  clean  and  prevent  the  form- 
ation of  harbors  for  this  pest.  Flies 
and  rats  are  great  disseminators  of 
disease.    Swat'em  both. 


It  is  not  too  early  to  decide  to 
do  everything  this  spring  to  circum- 


No  sensible  person  will  ever  belit- 
tle the  country  school.  Some  of  the 
greatest  men  this  land  has  ever  had 
came  from  the  country  school  and  re- 
ceived practically  all  the  education 
from  it  that  they  ever  got. 
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The  truth  about  the  Pacific  Coast  is  its  best  advertisement 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  much  publicity  recently  to  the 
deterioration  in  the  fertility  or  productive  powers  of  irrigated  soils. 
This  was  first  started  by  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, while  he  was  giving  testimony  before  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  expenditures.  The  committee  was  considering  providing 
funds  for  the  investigation  of  work  of  this  department,  and  Dr. 
Galloway  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  investigation  in  the 
treatment  of  irrigated  lands.  It  was  the  contention  that  his  land 
wears  out  to  an  alarming  extent  after  it  is  once  put  under  irrigation. 
"I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  and  it  may  be  somewhat  startling,"  stated 
Dr.  Galloway,  "that  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  been  any  long 
continued  irrigation  in  a  semi-arid  climate  anywhere  in  the  world." 
Naturally,  a  statement  of  this  kind,  coming  from  an  expert  of  Dr. 
Galloway's  standing,  is  a  dangerous  signal  which  is  bound  to  raise 
a  great  deal  of  alarm. 

The  dangers  of  irrigated  farming  to  which  Dr.  Galloway  refers 
are  due  to  improper  handling  of  irrigation  water,  as  well  as  to  the 
habit  of  single  cropping.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  irrigationists 
that  unless  water  is  applied  in  sparing  quantities — just  the  amount 
needed  for  the  growth  of  a  crop — any  excess  moisture  is  likely  to 
do  more  damage  than  good,  since  such  excess  moisture  must  evapo- 
rate on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  when  it  does  it  brings  with  it  a 
large  quantity  of  alkali.  Therefore,  when  too  much  irrigation  water  is 
used,  these  irrigated  soils  become  so  alkalied  that  the  soil  becomes 
non-productive,  and  must  either  be  under  drained  or  flooded  to  carry 
off  these  harmful  alkaline  salts.  In  addition,  the  results  from  irri- 
gation are  at  first  so  striking  that  farmers  here  as  elsewhere  get  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  that  such  soil  is  inexhaustibly  fertile,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  surprising  yields  are  due  to  the  combination  of 
water  and  the  soil,  the  fertility  of  which  has  been  stored  up  for  a  great 
many  years,  no  leeching  having  taken  place  in  the  arid  climate.  Such 
fertility,  however,  is  not  inexhaustible,  and  sooner  or  later  irrigated 
soil,  like  all  other  soils,  must  be  put  through  a  rotation  process,  which 
will  continue  to  supply  fertility  and  give  the  soil  much  needed 
humus.  There  is  no  one  section  of  the  country  which  has  all  of  the 
advantages  of  farming;  every  agricultural  community  has  its  own 


peculiar  problems  and  disadvantages.  In  handling  the  soil  for  con- 
tinued profit,  certain  fundamental  principles  rule;  principles  which 
follow  nature's  plan  of  a  variety  crops  and  some  process  whereby 
fertility  is  maintained  and  conserved.  Irrigation  farming,  especially, 
demands  high  intelligence  and  scientific  methods  if  results  are  to 
be  permanently  satisfactory. 


I 


F  ONE  DOUBTS  THE  PROGRESS,  or  if  he  would  like  to 
measure  in  most  certain  terms  the  advancement  that  has  been 
made  in  farm  life,  just  let  him  try  to  picture  the  difference  in  the 
power  that  is  now  used  on  the  farm  and  that  which  was  used  twenty 
years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  horse  and  man  power,  and  for  a  big 
job,  such  as  threshing,  all  the  neighbors  were  called  in  to  help.  The 
spirit  of  speed  and  progress  has  invaded  every  phase  of  farm  life. 
The  horse  is  now  too  slow  as  a  mode  of  transportation  to  and  from 
the  market.  An  automobile  that  will  burn  up  the  road,  covering  a 
distance  in  twenty  minutes  that  formerly  took  two  hours,  is  the 
only  mode  of  travel  that  suits  the  progressive  farmer.  Instead  of  the 
old-fashioned  kerosene  lamp  and  lantern  he  has  his  own  lighting 
plant ;  instead  of  a  stove  that  kept  one  room  warm  during  winter  his 
whole  house  is  heated  by  modern  methods.  The  man  who  has  large 
land  holdings  is  no  longer  satisfied  to  plow  the  few  acres  a  day  that 
can  be  turned  by  a  three  or  a  five  horse  team.  Instead  he  has  a 
traction  engine  that  plows,  pulverizes  and  often  seeds  all  in  one 
operation.  As  a  class,  the  American  farmers  have  passed  the  period 
when  small  accomplishments  satisfy.  This  is  an  age  of  big  things,  and 
the  farmer  is  just  as  much  under  its  influence  as  anyone. 


£  ARLY  IN  THE  PRESENT  MONTH  there  will  be  held  in  Chicago 

a  convention  of  delegates  and  individuals  interested  in  the  matter 
of  farm  prosperity,  to  discuss  the  questions  of  farm  marketing 
and  rural  credits.  While  better  and  more  elastic  credit  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  farmers  needing  capital  to  develop  their  farms, 
the  most  important  question  just  now  for  both  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer of  his  products  is  that  of  a  better  marketing  system. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  when  the  consumer  in  the 
city,  or  town,  pays  from  200  to  500  per  cent  more  for  his  vegetables, 
fruit,  poultry,  butter,  eggs  and  other  farm  products  than  the  producer 
receives  for  them.  It  ought  not  to  cost  so  much  to  get  things  from 
the  farm  to  the  kitchen.  Under  a  better  marketing  system  the  farmer 
would  receive  more  and  the  consumer  would  pay  less,  and  both  would 
be  benefited.  This  applies  only  in  a  less  degree  to  the  larger  crops 
of  a  staple  nature. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  small  farmers  who  make  no  effort  to 
produce  anything  but  the  large  staples,  because  they  cannot  market 
miscellaneous  products  to  advantage.  They  find  no  profit  at  all  in  the 
very  sort  of  farming  which  ought  to  be  made  the  most  profitable  per 
acre.  If  they  could  get  this  stuff  to  market  in  such  a  way  to  realize  its 
full  value  they  could  afford  to  concentrate  their  labor  on  fewer  acres 
and  make  each  acre  produce  more  money.  This  would  make  room  for 
more  farmers,  bring  into  cultivation  much  land  not  now  under  plow 
and  help  to  stop  the  drain  of  rural  population  to  towns  and  cities. 

There  are  many  attractions  which  draw  young  men  off  the  farm 
to  the  city,  where  they  can  at  once  begin  earning  wages,  small  to  be 
sure,  but  actual  cash.  But  these  are  not  the  sole  cause  of  their  leaving 
the  country.  One  of  the  great  causes  is  the  difficulty  of  a  young  man 
getting  a  start  for  himself  with  small  capital  in  farming.  Even  as  a 
renter  he  must  have  some  money,  and  renting  is  not  attractive  to  the 
average  young  American.  If  farming  on  a  small  scale  can  be  made 
profitable  through  better  marketing  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  young 
men  will  choose  to  remain  on  the  farm  instead  of  losing  themselves  in 
the  mass  of  unrest  and  discontent  in  industrial  centers. 


D 


AIRY  FARMING  may  well  be  called  a  profession.  It  takes  into 
consideration  a  knowledge  of  so  many  different  lines  of  work  that 
a  proper  fitting  for  successfully  carrying  on  dairying  implies  a  mastery 
of  more  branches  than  are  required  in  the  preparation  for  almost  any 
other  line  of  work.  Dairy  farming  has  a  further  advantage  of  beinsr 
the  one  profession  that  is  not  overcrowded.  There  are  millions  of 
mouths  in  this  country  that  must  be  provided  with  food.  It  is  the 
dairy  farmer,  in  a  very  large  measure,  who  must  furnish  this  supph  . 
The  farms  of  the  West  are  gradually  being  broken  up  so  that  the 
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tract  that  supported  one  family  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  may  be  sup- 
porting six  to  eight  families  to-day.  This  process  is  going  to  continue 
so  long  as  the  land  values  keep  on  rising.  Intensive  farming  is  the 
only  method  that  will  make  it  possible  to  declare  a  dividend  on  these 
figures  or  to  provide  food  for  the  constantly  increasing  population. 
The  high  cost  of  living  is  a  subject  that  has  been  in  the  public  eye 
much  during  the  last  few  years.  The  cause,  at  least  one  of  the  causes, 
is  the  discrepancy  between  production  and  consumption.  The  non- 
producers  have  been  growing  more  rapidly  in  numbers  than  the 
producers.  This  will  continue  just  as  long  as  people  ignore  the 
possibilities  of  the  farm.  There  is  just  as  much  room  for  a  successful 
business  career  on  the  farm  as  there  is  in  the  city,  and  the  young  men 
and  young  women  who  realize  this  are  going  to  be  the  first  to  gather 
a  rich  harvest.  Independence  on  the  farm  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
dependence  and  hardship  in  professional  life. 

D  ISHOP  P.  R.  HEFFRON  of  Minnesota,  in  a  recent  article  on  the 
back-to-the-land  fallacy,  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  when  he 
States:  "The  farmer  is  a  skilled  workman  in  his  own  field.  Not  one 
in  ten  of  the  unskilled  workers  in  our  cities  would  make  a  good  farm 
hand.  He  has  neither  the  skill  nor  the  industry  that  is  required  in  a 
successful  farm  worker.  His  irregular  life  has  unfitted  him  for  the 
steady,  day-by-day  work  and  watchful  care  that  are  indispensable  on 
the  farm.  It  is  a'il  but  useless  to  place  such  a  man  on  the  farm — even 
with  steady  employment  and  good  wages  assured  him  there.  The 
chances  are  that  within  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  days,  he  will  drift 
back  to  the  city  and  the  bread  line.  Such  men  will  herd  and  crowd  in 
our  cities  and  then  blame  society  for  their  own  failure.  It  is  their 
own  lack  of  industry  that  is  to  blame  for  their  condition.  They  make 
easy  recruits  for  the  Socialists  and  the  'I  won't  work'  agitators.  The 
farms  are  recruited  up  to  only  a  fraction  of  their  capacity  because 
competent  workers  cannot  be  secured  for  them.  And  men,  who  are  in 
a  measure  skilled  workers  in  that  line  and  who  could  acquire  a  com- 
petence for  their  later  years  there,  continue  to  drift  to  the  cities  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  casually  employed  and  to  waste  the  oppor- 
tunities that  will  never  come  again.  What  we  need  is  not  a  back- 
to-the-farm  movement,  but  a  stay-on-the-farm  education  that  will 
teach  the  advantages  and  the  independence  of  rural  life  as  compared 
with  the  realities  of  the  city  workers'  hopeless  daily  grind." 

I  N  THE  APPLICATION  of  business  principles  to  farming  the  first 
requisite  is  accurate  knowledge  of  income,  outgo  and  the  many 
details  concerning  each.  The  function  of  scales  immediately  becomes 
of  vital  importance.  The  revolution  which  may  be  brought  about  in  a 
dairy  herd  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  spring  scales  four  times  a  day  is 
being  exemplified  in  the  results  which  are  being  secured  by  various 
cow-testing  associations.  The  weighing  of  the  feed  consumed  by  an 
animal,  followed  by  the  weighing  of  her  product,  is  a  simple  check 
upon  whether  she  is  a  profit  producer  or  a  boarder.  It  appears  trite  to 
emphasize  this  point,  yet  the  scales  habit  must  be  first  formed  before 
any  farmer  can  hope  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  operations. 
Guessing  at  a  ration  by  the  haphazard  method  of  measuring  in  a  scoop 
shovel  has  no  place  on  the  well  regulated  farm,  and,  judging  the 
produce  of  a  cow  by  the  color  of  the  cream  in  a  shallow  pan,  is  a 
practice  which  must  be  put  in  the  same  class. 

J  HERE  ARE  PEOPLE  who  believe  that  the  spiritual  side  of  man's 
nature  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  him  than  the  physical.  Yet 
all  the  time  they  can  see  that  the  first  can  exist  no  longer  on  this  earth 
than  the  latter  permits  it  to  exist.  And  so  there  are  people  who  believe 
that  the  theoretical  side  of  farming  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
the  practical.  And  yet  we  really  know  nothing  of  the  theoretical 
until  it  has  been  tried  out  in  practice.  We  have  as  a  result  these  two 
great  divisions  created  in  the  ranks  of  the  thinkers  and  the  workers 
in  agriculture.  There  should  be  no  division,  nor  would  there  be,  if 
every  thinker,  every  student  saw  the  corresponding  importance  of 
being  a  practical  worker,  and  every  worker  saw  the  practical  impor- 
tance of  being  a  thinker  and  a  student.  The  true  theory  of  farming 
embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  things,  while  true  practice 
consists  of  a  right  understanding  of  the  effect  of  the  cause.  We  can 
no  more  separate  a  knowledge  of  a  cause  and  effect  in  farming  than 
we  can  in  any  other  line  of  human  effort.    It  greatly  hinders  the 


progress  of  sound  practice  that  so  many  farmers  have  a  false  notion 
of  what  is  practical.  With  very  narrow  understanding  of  cause  and 
effect  they  will  limit  the  practical  to  their  knowledge  of  it.  Whereas 
it  is  their  ignorance  of  sound  practice  that  is  of  all  things  impractical. 
Theory  not  justified  in  practice  is  false  theory.  Practice  not  based  on 
a  true  theory  becomes  false  practice.  We  might  say  that  anything  is 
practical,  in  one  sense,  that  can  be  reduced  to  profitable  practice. 
Because  one  man  is  too  ignorant  or  heedless  or  unskilled  to  do  a 
thing  profitably  is  no  reason  why  the  opposite  kind  of  a  man  may  not 
put  it  into  profitable  practice.  And  so  back  we  come  again,  as  we  will 
always,  to  the  mental  makeup  of  the  farmer  to  determine  whether  he 
is  capable  of  dealing  with  the  physical  forces  on  the  farm  or  not.  The 
Farmer  should  enlarge  his  horizon,  his  viewpoint,  his  knowledge  of  the 
things  he  is  dealing  with.  In  that  way,  and  only  in  that  way,  can  any 
farmer  become  truly  practical,  which  is  nothing  more  than  having  the 
right  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect — an  understanding  of  consequences. 

J  T  IS  NOT  UNNATURAL  that  a  wrong  impression  prevails  as  to 
the  class  of  people  who  will  be  most  benefited  by  good  roads.  The 
enthusiasm  of  automobile  owners  for  good  roads,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  cars  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  given  the  impression 
that  the  automobilists  will  be  the  largest  gainers.  This  is,  however, 
an  erroneous  idea,  as  a  "road  census",taken  would  show  that  the  motor 
car  owners  are  in  the  minority,  and  that  the  people  deriving  the 
greatest  benefit  are  the  farmers.  While  the  users  of  motor  cars  may 
assist  in  the  work  of  creating  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  road 
improvement,  the  real  benefit  to  the  country  is  in  the  saving  of  the 
farmers  in  transportation,  and  in  the  enhanced  farm  production  which 
better  marketing  facilities  engender.  Many  a  farmer  will  take  to 
market  oyer  good  roads  a  load  of  early  potatoes  for  which  he  can  get 
a  good  price,  while  with  bad  roads  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  him 
to  plant  them.  The  difference  to  him  is  between  a  quick  trip  to  town 
early  in  the  morning  on  an  improved  road,  or  a  slow,  laborious  trip, 
taking  practically  an  entire  day  over  bad  roads.  It  is  everywhere  ad- 
mitted that  with  the  improvement  of  roads  farm  lands  greatly  enhance 
in  value.  All  arguments  in  favor  of  a  strong  agitation  for  good  roads 
should  receive  earnest  attention  from  every  farmer.  Our  faithful 
servants,  the  horses  and  the  mules,  should  also  be  considered  in  this 
matter,  as  it  is  nothing  less  than  inhuman  to  let  these  patient  animals 
be  lashed  through  mud  and  ruts  straining  every  nerve  to  serve. 

pARMER  FRIENDS  of  the  parcel  post  are  hoping  that  the  rate  of 
postage  for  the  fifty-mile  zone  may  be  reduced — perhaps  cut  in 
half.  To  send  the  eleven-pound  package  in  this  zone  to-day  costs 
thirty-five  cents.  Thus  to  send  a  large  dressed  fowl  to  a  customer  in 
town  would  cost  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents.  It  may  be  that 
one-half  that  rate  would  be  profitable  to  the  service.  The  rate  for  the 
fifty-mile  zone  might  be  cut  in  two  without  changing  the  rates  for  the 
more  distant  zones,  through  which  presumably  farm  products  would 
not  be  sent  in  volume.  Ultimately  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  weight 
limit  for  the  fifty-mile  zone  may  be  doubled.  Not  until  the  Thanks- 
giving turkey  can  be  sent  by  post  will  the  farmer  be  satisfied.  That 
would  mean  a  limit  of  approximately  twenty-five  pounds.  The  method 
of  handling  the  parcel  post  also  may  be  improved.  The  mail  bag  is  a 
poor  place  for  packages  of  eggs.  Within  the  fifty-mile  zone  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  basket,  or  hamper,  scheme  of  carrying  packages  may  be 
adopted.    That  is  the  method  in  use  in  Europe. 

J  T  IS  A  REMARKABLE  fact  that  American  farmers,  as  a  class, 
co-operate  less  than  any  other  class  of  labor  that  pretends  to 
organize  for  mutual  benefit.  The  farmer  has  not  yet  learned  the  first 
lesson  in  co-operation,  and,  if  he  has,  does  not  practice  it.  Farmers 
have  been  organizing  for  many  years,  but  they  fail  to  reap  the  benefits 
that  they  might.  The  organizations  as  far  as  they  have  gone  have 
been  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  they  cost,  but  they  should  have 
reaped  more  direct  benefits  than  have  so  far  been  recorded. 

The  little  country  of  Denmark,  with  less  than  one-third  the  area 
of  Illinois,  only  one-fifth  of  which  is  tillable,  feeds  its  own  people, 
numbering  2,600,000,  and  then  exports  annually  produce  to  the  value 
of  $9  per  acre  for  every  acre  of  farm  land.  In  the  United  States  the 
gross  receipts  of  our  farms  have  not  averaged  $0  per  acre  for  the  past 
ten  years.    We  can  learn  a  lot  from  the  farmers  of  Denmark. 
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Brooding  and  Feeding  Chicks 


THE  OTHER 

catalogue  explain* 
the  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 
—  the  pumps  that 
givre  more  water 
with  less  power. 
Write  for  these 
two  catalogues, 
now.  Address 

California  Hydrau- 
lic Engineering 
ft  Supply  Co. 

72  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco 


Ohio  Blue  Ribbon  Herd  of  Mulefoot  Hogs 


are  very  prolific  as  well  as 
less  susceptible  to  Swine  Dla- 
enaes.  Their  great  vitality, 
large  litters  and  quick  growth 
make  them  an  ideal  hog  for  the 
Pacific  Coast.  John  H.  Dunlap, 
Box   403,    Willlamsport,  Ohio. 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

PIG 


AND    MAIL   IT  TODAY 

WE  WILL 


Show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  make  your  dimes 

grow  into  dollars  when  you  raise  pigs  on  one 
of  our  Litde  Farms  in  the  Fertile  Sacramento 
Valley.  California. 

The  soil,  water,  climate  and  transportation 
are  here  now,  all  they  lack  is  men  to  put  them 
to  work.  Are  you  the  man  ?  If  so,  here  is  the 
chance  you  have  longed  for.  We  give  you 
ten  years  to  pay  for  the  land. 

The  finest,  alfalfa  land  in  California, 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  Sao  Fruciico 


Low  heading  means  easy  spraying 
and  picking. 


By  J.  H.  Davis, 
|  T  is  much  easier  to  hatch  chicks 
1  than  to  raise  them.  The  whole 
secret  of  successful  poultry  culture 
lies  in  right  brooding  and  right  feed- 
ing. And  as  this  is  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  chicks  are  being 
hatched,  a  few  pointers  may  be  val- 
uable to  beginners.  Of  course,  there 
are  no  cast  iron  rules  in  poultry  cul- 
ture. Every  successful  breeder  is 
feeding  right  and  hatching  right, 
which  shows  there  is  no  fixed  rule  in 
this  great  industry.  I  give  here  my 
way  of  doing  things.  And  the  begin- 
ner can  adopt  it  if  he,  or  she,  sees  fit. 
But,  as  I  never  have  sickness  or  ail- 
ings  among  my  flocks,  never  have 
diarrhea,  roup  or  other  ailments,  I  am 
satisfied  that  my  way  is  as  good  as 
the  best. 

As  an  incubator  I  prefer  the  hen, 
all  the  time.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
always  used  incubators  until  the 
"Hatcheries"  started.  Now  when  I 
have  a  surplus  of  eggs  and  no  demand 
for  eggs  for  hatching,  I  take  the  sur- 
plus eggs  to  a  hatchery  and  get  just 
as  many  chicks,  and  perhaps  more, 
than  if  I  hatched  them  in  my  own  in- 
cubator, because  the  hatcheries  are 
managed  by  practical  men,  who  get 
all  the  chicks  possible  out  of  the  eggs. 
It  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  It  only 
costs  three  cents  per  chick  for  the 
hatching,  which  is  easier  and  better 
than  running  one's  own  incubator. 

In  brooding  I  use  fireless  brooders. 
I  have  the  best  of  success  with  them, 
and  never  will  return  to  the  old  lamp 
brooder.  It  takes  experience  to  learn 
the  fireless  brooder,  and  the  main  les- 
son to  learn  is  not  to  overcrowd  and 
to  give  the  chicks  right  ventilation.  I 
feed  simply;  make  my  own  feed  and 
never  use  any  of  the  prepared  feed. 
Not  that  I  have  anything  against  it. 
There  are  good  some  chick  feeds  on 
sale,  which  are  giving  satisfaction.  I 
am  an  old-fashioned  fellow,  with  some 
old-fashioned  ideas,  and  I  use  these 
ideas  in  my  chick  feeding,  because  I 
have  always  had  «urri>««  with  my 
chicks  and  concluded  that  I  was  on 
the  right  track. 

I  begin  to  feed  the  birds  when  they 
are  two  days  old,  giving  them,  as  a 
first  feed,  cold  corn  bread  crumbs  or 
whole  wheat  bread  crumbs,  for  two 
or  three  days,  with  the  indispensable 
water.  The  first  thing  a  chick  will 
learn  is  to  drink.  They  will  drink  be- 
fore they  begin  to  eat.  Then  I  feed 
them  pinhead  oatmeal  and  finely 
ground  wheat  grits.  Of  course,  the 
fireless  brooders  are  under  shelter. 
But  I  have  small  yards  arranged  out 
of  doors,  where  the  sun  shines,  and  to 
these  yards  I  carry  the  brooders  as 
soon  as  the  sun  warms  things  up.  If 
the  weather  be  bad,  and  no  sun,  I  feed 
the  chicks  indoors.  If  lettuce  can  be 
bought  or  grown,  I  take  lettuce  heads, 
hang  them  up  by  strings  so  that  the 
chicks  can  pick  at  them,  which  they 
learn  to  do  at  once,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  much  lettuce  they  will  eat  in 
a  day.  Then  I  begin  giving  them 
finely  cracked  corn,  along  with  the 
pinhead  oats,  and  keep  up  the  feed  of 
corn  and  whole  wheat  bread  until  the 
chicks  are  a  couple  of  months  old. 


Dinuba,  Cal. 

Then  I  put  in  fine  oyster  shell  grit, 
and  give  the  birds  an  occasional  feed 
of  ground  meat  and  bone  from  the 
butcher  shop,  which  costs  three  cents 
per  pound.  I  also  have  dry  mash  in  a 
box  composed  of  bran,  shorts,  fish 
meat  meal,  cornmeal,  and  a  little  alf- 
alfa meal.  And  this  is  where  they  can 
get  at  it  all  the  time.  Occasionally  I 
give  the  birds  a  feed  of  corn  meal 
mixed  with  milk  so  that  it  is  just 
crumbly,  but  never  mushy.  I  also 
give  them  table  scraps.  They  are 
never  without  lettuce  or  its  equiva- 
lent. They  have  green  feed  every  day. 

But  one  of  the  principal  things  in 
making  chicks  grow  and  keeping 
them  vigorous,  is  sunshine.  My 
chick  yards  are  so  arranged  that  the 
birds  can  run  inside  the  house  when 
they  want  to,  which  they  do  if  the 
sun  gets  too  hot  for  them.  But  they 
can  stand  a  lot  of  heat  and  enjoy  it 
immensely.  No  lice,  mites  or  ticks 
are  allowed  to  inhabit  the  houses,  and 
the  chicks  being  clean  and  well-fed 
grow  right  along  and  never  have  any 
ailments.  When  the  chicks  are  a 
month  old  I  put  them  in  boxes,  about 
twenty-five  in  a  box,  and  put  them  on 
roosts  when  two  to  three  months  old. 
I  speak  of  Minorcas  here.  But  the 
same  treatment  and  feeding  will  do 
for  all  breeds.  The  large  breeds  of 
chicks  can  not  be  put  on  the  roost 
until  they  are  older.  My  houses  are 
open  front,  so  that  the  birds  live 
practically  out  of  doors  with  shelter 
of  roof  and  sides  from  inclement 
weather.  They  are  never  crowded, 
never  overheated  or  chilled  from  birth 
to  maturity,  and  with  my  plain,  eco- 
nomical and  healthful  system  of  feed- 
ing and  brooding  the  birds  are  bound 
to  be  vigorous. 

The  young  birds  are  never  allowed 
to  be  in  the  yards  with  the  old  birds 
or  are  they  ever  fed  together.  The 
young  and  old  are  kept  strictly  apart. 
Even  where  there  is  only  a  month  or 
so  difference  in  the  age  of  the  chicks, 
they  are  kept  separate,  because  the 
older  birds  will  abuse  the  younger 
ones  every  time,  and  thereby  prevent 
right  growth  and  vigor. 

Right  feeding  and  right  brooding 
must  be  learned.  And  when  learned, 
success  is  assured. 


It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with 
all  industries  that  the  equipment  must 
be  kept  in  constant  use.  Idle  equip- 
ment, buildings  and  capital  bring  in 
no  income  and  are  subject  to  more 
or  less  expense.  On  the  stock  farm, 
where  trained  help  is  employed,  this 
rule  operates  with  special  force.  The 
farm  that  is  producing  something  for 
the  market  every  day  in  the  year 
is  being  operated  on  sound  business 
principles.  Hired  labor,  work  teams 
and  live  stock  should  be  able  to  give 
a  good  account  of  their  stewardship 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Make  your  rotation  plan  elastic 
enough  to  include  as  many  of  the 
necessities  as  possible  for  the  home 
and  feed  and  pasture  crops  for  the 
animals.  If  these  crops  be  produced 
you  will  be  prosperous  even  if  the 
special  crops  be  short. 


^tlmaJs.  JigjmaJa.  ^jfelmgto-  Jjfjttrr&i*' 


FERTILIZE 

WITH 

AIR 


Direct  Fertilizaton — 

The  application  of  nkro- 
gen  gathering  bacteria  di- 
rect to  the  seed  insures 
fertilization,  in  that  it 
cannot  be  lost  to  the  seed. 

Inoculation  as  the  best 
means  of  fertilizing  le- 
gumes is  an  assured  suc- 
cess and  the  expense  is  so 
small  ($2.00  an  acre,  $9.00 
for  five  acres)  that  maxi- 
mum crops  are  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Our  inoculation  is  a 
permanent  fertilizer  for 
the  soil. 

For  several  years  we 
have  been  selling  c\ 

FARMOGERM 

the  onlycommercially  suc- 
cessful preparation  of  bac- 
teria. We  can  refer  you 
to  many  highly  pleased 
customers  who  nave  used 
it 

ALFALFA 
BEANS 
CLOVERS 
PEAS 

all  respond  readily  to  in- 
oculation with  Farmo- 
germ,  and 

200%  Crops 

are  not  uncommon.  For 
Farmogerm  booklet  and 
our  1913  Complete  Cata- 
logue, address 

Dept.  L 


SecdCPlahtQX 

r  an  iii  fm/r 

32C-3ZS-U0  50  MAIN  SX 

Los  Angeles.  Calipounia 


California 

Seen^Explained 

If  you  would  see  an  agricultural 
and  horticultural  display  of  the 
various  counties  of  California 
come  visit  the  Exhibit  Rooms  of 

the 


Calif 


ornia 


Development  Board 


Mil'  FLOOR      KERRY  BUILDING 

Free  Stereoptlcon  Lectures  every 
afternoon.  Full  Information  and 
county    booklets.     Everything;  Is 

free. 

Write  us  for 

"California,  Itt  Re$ourcet 
and  PotMibilitimi" 

Address: 

California  Development  Board 

Ferry  llulldlos;.  Saa  Franc  Lace. 
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Advantages  of  Free  Range 

 'By  Michael  M.  Boyer.  


U  REE  range  has  its  merits  and  its 
*  demerits.  To  quickly  grow  young 
stock  there  is  nothing  better;  for 
practical  poultry  farming — raising 
eggs  and  table  poultry — it  is  not  ad- 
visable. 

The  young,  growing  chick  needs  a 
variety  of  food  and  it  requires  exer- 
cise. When  it  can  have  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  the  food  is  properly  as- 
similated and  the  seeds,  the  bugs,  the 
worms  and  the  tender  grass  found  on 
the  range  grow  bone,  muscle  and 
feather.  The  little  fellows  are  on  a 
romp  the  live  long  day,  and  at  night 
their  crops  are  packed  hard  with  the 
variety  they  have  gathered  on  their 
travels;  the  violent  exercise  quickly 
puts  them  to  sleep,  and  nature  gradu- 
ally digests  the  food. 

The  consequence  is  they  grow  like 
weeds.  Late-hatched  chicks  given 
fre.e  range  soon  forge  ahead  of  their 
older  brothers  that  from  the  start 
have  been  kept  in  small,  barren  en- 
closures. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  visited 
the  famous  Oakland  Farm,  Taunton, 
Massachusetts,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  home  for  prize-winning 
Light  Brahmas  and  Buff  Cochins.  To 
our  surprise  we  learned  that  nearly 
all  the  birds  on  this  farm  were 
hatched  and  reared  during  the  sum- 
mer. We  saw  July-hatched  Brahmas 
and  even  September-hatched  Cochins, 
and  the  latter  as  large  as  the  former. 
We  were  then  informed  by  the  man- 
ager that  all  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners  were  hatched  in  July. 
To  the  writer  it  was  a  revelation. 
Who  ever  before  heard  of  hatching 
Asiatics  during  the  hot  months?  Yet 
here  we  had  the  example.  What  was 
their  secret?    Shade  and  free  range. 

But  when  it  comes  to  hens,  we  find 
that  for  successful  egg  farming,  or 
market  poultry,  limited  areas  are 
more  profitable.  If  the  hens  are  pro- 
vided with  proper  food  and  care,  they 
will  give  larger  egg  yield  when  con- 
fined to  runs  than  if  running  at  largo, 
and,  besides,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  hidden  nests  and  loss  of  eggs. 

Experiments  made  with  table  poul- 
try also  strongly  favor  more  or  less 
confinement.  If  fed  on  meat-produc- 
ing foods,  the  carcasses  of  yarded 
poultry  are  not  only  more  attractive 
in  appearance,  but  the  flavor  is  su- 
perior. 

In  free  range  poultry  we  find 
toughened  sinews,  meat  more  or  less 
tough  and  lacking  in  juiciness. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  epicures 
prefer  poultry  from  the  yards  of  ex- 
pert poultrymen  rather  than  "country 
chickens"  or  "farmed-raised  poultry." 


Put  Humus  in  the  Soil. 

Take  any  of  these  old  farm  lands 
that  have  been  cultivated  fifty  years 
and  a  large  part  of  the  humus  or  or- 
ganic matter  has  been  worked  out. 
Two  things,  chiefly,  humus  does.  It 
holds  the  nitrogen  and  it  holds  the 
moisture.  That  makes  it  a  very  im- 
portant element.  As  the  humus  goes 
out,  the  soil  becomes  lighter  colored, 
dries  up  more  quickly  in  a  drouth, 
and   loses  its  nitrogen.     There  are 


three  ways  of  putting  back  this  hu- 
mus: 1.  By  giving  the  soil  repeated 
dressing  of  black  muck.  2.  By  heavy 
manuring.  3.  By  plowing  under 
green  crops,  such  as  rye,  clover,  al- 
falfa, buckwheat. 

Now  it  takes  about  500  pounds  of 
water  to  grow  one  pound  of  grain. 
Every  day  of  average  summer 
weather  sees  the  water  go  out  of  the 
ground  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  third 
pounds  to  every  square  foot  of  soil. 
Why  is  it  that  the  low  black  soils 
stand  the  severe  drought  so  much 
better  and  will  grow  a  crop  of  corn 
when  it  will  all  burn  up  on  the  hills? 
Because  the  low  ground  is  super- 
abundantly rich  in  humus,  holding  the 
moisture  so  the  corn  can  get  it.  If 
the  hill  soils  were  as  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  humus,  they  would  stand 
the  drought  nearly  as  well. 

Last  fall  we  were  turning  under  a 
heavy  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa  that  had 
already  received  ten  tons  of  manure 
and  1,000  pounds  raw  phosphate  to 
the  acre.  A  neighbor  came  along  and 
said:  "Why  don't  you  cut  that  alfalfa 
and  save  it  for  hay?  It  is  worth  a 
good  deal  more  money  for  hay  than 
it  is  plowed  under." 

Now  there  is  just  where  our  neigh- 
bor and  we  saw  things  from  a  differ- 
ent viewpoint.  He  was  after  the 
present  dollar.  We  were  after  the 
increased  enrichment  of  that  field.  It 
had  already  borne  twelve  crops  of  al- 
falfa in  four  years.  In  that  time,  be- 
sides, it  had  borne  one  big  crop  of 
corn  and  one  crop  of  barley.  All  this 
had  taken  very  much  of  the  humus 
with  its  nitrogen  out  of  the  soil  and 
it  was  time  for  us  to  put  some  of  it 
back.  For  future  production,  the 
crop  of  alfalfa  was  worth  considerably 
more  plowed  under  than  it  could 
otherwise  be. 


Grape  Experiments. 

Some  extra  black  grapes,  consisting 
principally  of  the  Zante  currant  and 
Almeria  varieties,  will  be  planted  in 
the  United  States  experimental  vine- 
yard east  of  Fresno,  according  to  the 
Fresno  "Republican."  The  stock  will 
all  be  resistant,  and  the  idea  is  to 
put  them  on  different  kinds  of  trel- 
lises in  order  to  determine  the  proper 
kind  and  height.  Already  the  old 
vines  of  the  Almeria  variety  have 
been  put  on  trellises  about  seven  feet 
high  this  year,  this  being  the  sys- 
tem which  is  used  in  Spain.  The  cur- 
rants will  also  be  trellised. 

A  great  many  resistants  will  be 
used  to  graft  the  new  varieties  of 
table  grapes,  that  some  valuable  in- 
formation may  be  gathered  from  the 
results. 

Additional  experiments  will  also  be 
conducted  along  the  line  of  packing 
grapes  in  sawdust. 


Dairying  is  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able divisions  of  agriculture  when 
properly  managed.  It  is  a  division 
that  offers  splendid  opportunities  to 
young  men  in  the  Southwest. 

The  red  raspberry  does  well  with- 
out pruning. 


Weatherproof  is  expense-proof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  roofing  lastingly  tight  against  rain, 
sun,  wind,  snow,  heat  and  cold. 
This  is  the  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.   We  use  it  to  make 

^  THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

W  neurit® 

Because  it  gives  absolute  protection  Genasco  is  economical  roofing- 
it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  T.ook  for  the  hemisphere 
trademark.  The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  in  every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco.  It  water- 
proofs seams  without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

•     I-artrc«  producers  of  asphalt,  and  lareest  New  York  Chicago 

'  °l         roofine  ln      wd  -^y^  San  Francisco 


'Trinidad  Asphalt  Lake 
Wjttfc'  - 


KOKOMO  w^  FENCE 


Farm  and  Poultry  """[J 
Fence    and  Gates 
Barb  Wire 
Staples 


Yard  and 

Ornamental 

Fence 

and  Gates 

Fencing;  Tools 

Netting; 


Prices  Gladly  Quoted.       Send  for  Catalogue.       Mail  Orders  a  Specialty. 

CAEIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.        ..j  a.,  ,.s...ST0CKT0N  CAL. 


Book  your  order  now  for  hatching  eggs  and  day-old  chicks. 

WEEKS'  POULTRY  RANCH 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  bred  for  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCTION  are  our 
specialty.  Eggs  for  hatching  $6.00  per  100,  $50.00  per  thousand;  day-old 
chicks,  $12.50  per  hundred,  $100.00  per  thousand. 

Write  for  circular  of  WEEKS'  POULTRY  RANCH,  one  of  the 
largest,  most  modern  poultry  ranches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

CHAS.  WEEKS,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


FRUIT  WRAPPING  PAPER 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried, 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  requirements 
— WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 


Battery  Street,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SUN  GASOLINE  LAMP 

Makes  home  homelike,  rests  the  tired  eyes, 
costs  little,  (rives  much.  No  odor,  grease,  both- 
er.  Makes  and  burns  Its  own  g-as.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back. 
AN  $8.00    i   o  i    i-     TO  AGENTS  SEl 
LAMP     TlClStS    ino  e  LAMPS. 

Get  catalog  and  liberal  term*. 
Hollow  wire  system  p'«« 
SUN  LIGHT  CO.,      U36  Market  St.,  Canton,  O. 
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You  have  heard  about  the  ARNOTT 
Cultivator,  but  possibly  you  never  saw  one 
work.  Why  don't  you  try  it  in  your  own 
orchard?  Free  trial  costs  you  nothing.  More 
ARNOTTS  sold  than 
any  three  other  styles 
combined.  Made  with 
fore  truck  as  shown 
or  with  pole.  Curved 
rear  standards  allow 
good  trash  clearance. 
Made  in  Los  Angeles  as  result  of  eleven  years 
experience  with  California  orchards.  Culti- 
vates deeper.  Pulls  lighter.  High  grade  steel 
construction.  Write  today  for  free  trial  offer. 
Cultivators  shipped  everywhere.  None  returned. 
ARWflTT  %  Pfl  EST.  112-118  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 
AnNUI  I  «illU.  1892      LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Eggs  by  Weight 


SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  as- 
sortment of  choice  garden,  flower, 
tree  and  palm  seeds. 

ROSES 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

RUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  appli- 
cation. 

Theodore  Payne 

345    Main    «t.,    Loa    Angeles,  Cal. 


1  Dimes 

I  are 
into 

dollars 


The 
Soil 
Works 
While 
You  Slee^ 


READ 

Then  Mail  This  Coupon 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Co., 
4 1 2  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  informa- 
tion telling  me  how  I  can  make  my  dimes 
grow  into  dollars  on  your  Little  Farms  and 
have  10  years  to  pay  for  the  land  while  using  it. 
The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 


Name  

Address . 
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"J* HE  custom  of  selling  eggs  by  the 
dozen  commenced  when  the  eggs 
of  the  country  varied  but  little  in  size 
or  weight.  In  buying  and  selling  other 
commodities  the  price  is  fixed  by 
some  standard  weight  or  measure, 
and  the  price  is  uniform.  Eggs  are 
sold  by  the  dozen,  large  or  small;  it 
matters  little  if  the  eggs  weigh  20 
ounces  or  if  they  weigh  30  ounces  to 
the  dozen. 

For  instance,  the  eggs  of  the  Ham- 
burgs  weigh  21  ounces  and  of  the 
Minorcas  weigh  over  30  ounces;  the 
prices  are  the  same,  and  yet  the 
dozen  Minorca  eggs  furnish  60-  per 
cent  more  food  than  the  Hamburg 
eggs. 

The  North  Carolina  experiment 
station  published  recently  some  notes 
on  the  subject.  The  eggs  of  a  num- 
ber of  hens  and  pullets  and  of  Pekin 
ducks  were  weighed  carefully,  and 
the  comparative  value  was  computed. 
The  ducks'  eggs,  taking  old  and 
young  ducks  together,  weighed  35 
ounces  per  dozen. 

The  largest  eggs  of  any  breed  of 
hens  investigated  were  those  of  the 
light  Bramha,  weighing  28  ounces  a 


Tools  and  implements  in  their 
places  and  in  good  repair  when  not 
in  use  save  lots  of  time  when  those 
busy  spring  days  come. 


dozen;  barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Black  Langshans,  26  ounces;  White 
Wyandottes  and  Buff  Cochins,  21  to, 
23  ounces  a  dozen.  The  heaviest 
pullet  eggs  were  from  Black  Minor- 
cas, 26  ounces  a  dozen. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
Black  Langshans  and  Buff  Cochin 
pullet  eggs  weighed  not  far  from  24 
ounces  a  dozen.  At  that  time  all 
these  eggs  were  worth  13  1-2  cents  in 
the  local  market.  Black  Minorca 
pullet  eggs  weighing  26  ounces  were 
worth  20.44  cents  a  dozen,  and  light 
Brahma  hen  eggs  .weighing  28 
ounces  a  dozen  worth  22.85  cents  or 
about  60  per  cent  more  than  the 
market  average.  The  following  table 
give  the  breeds  investigated,  number 
of  eggs  weighed,  and  weight  to  the 
dozen: 

Weight 
Number  Per 
Eggs  Dozen 

Name  of  Breed.  Weighed.  Oundes. 

Haired  Rock  hens    403  20 

Barred  Rock  pullets    478  21 

White  Wyandotte  hens    232  -33 

S.  L.  Wyandotte  pullets   613  22 

White   Wyandotte   pullets  6*9  23 

Mack  Minorca  pullets    3M  26 

Rhtck   Langshan   hens    463  26 

Mark  Langshnn  pullets    H27  24 

Buff  Cochin*  hens    518  23 

Light  Bruhma  pullets   412  35 

Light  Brahma  hens    118  23 

Light   Brahma   pullets   312  23 

I'ekin  ducks    448  35 


Our  Friend,  the  Horse 


An  Eastern  newspaper  refers  to  the 
horse  as  follows:  "Self-propelled  ve- 
hicles are  so  much  in  evidence  now 
that  once  in  a  while  we  look  intently, 
as  at  something  new.  at  those  drawn 
by  the  horse.  We  note  the  click- 
clack  of  hoofs,  and  when  we  see,  in 
the  midst  of  the  whirl  of  gasoline  and 
electric  limousines,  a  span  of  mettled 
horses  drawing  a  closed  carriage,  a 
landau,  a  victoria,  or  even  a  barouche, 
we  give  this  survival  of  an  earlier  day 
more  than  a  passing  glance.  We  see 
the  horses  of  the  fire  department 
jumping  their  fat  bodies  up  and  down 
in  an  effort  to  show  speed  as  their 
drivers  urge  them  to  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  we  pause  to  reflect  that 
in  a  very  few  years  none  of  these 
faithful  and  pelted  animals  will  be 
seen  at  this  work.  In  bidding  them 
good-bye  we  may  wish  them  comfort 
in  tin:  future  at  tasks  where,  with 
reduced  weight,  they  may  do  good 
work  for  good  feed,  bedding  and 
grooming  and  few  blows.  Fortun- 
ately for  our  reputation  and  for  the 
comfort  of  our  most  useful  ally  on 
four  feet,  cruelty  to  animals  has  been 
greatly  reduced  of  late  years  though 
good  laws,  good  example  and  the 
service  of  officers  ;'.nd  societies. 

"But  is  the  horse  passing  because 
gasoline  and  electricity  are  so  much 
in  use  for  work  and  pleasure  in  cities 
and  on  the  farm?  Figures  of  values 
do  not  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is. 
While  we  know  that  there  now  are 
nearly  900,000  automobiles  in  use 
along  the  streets  and  roads  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  thousands  of 
agricultural  machines  are  propelled  by 
gasoline,  statistics  of  the  census  do 


not  indicate  that  the  20,000,000  or 
more  horses  and  colts  estimated  to  be 
on  the  farms  and  ranges  of  the  coun- 
try is  a  return  to  any  considerable 
extent  less  than  for  former  years, 
while  their  value  is  now  estimated  at 
$2,000,000,000,  or  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  valuation  for  1000.  But  is  is 
true  that  the  valuation  of  the  farms 
and  ranches  is  now  estimated  at  $40.- 
000.000,000,  as  against  $20,000,000.- 
000  for  1900,  and  their  products  at 
$8,500,000,000  per  annum,  in  compari- 
son with  the  $4,500,000,000  of  twelve 
years  ago. 

"The  increase  of  farms  and  farm- 
ing goes  on  in  proportion  to  other 
great  means  of  production.  Thou- 
sands of  older  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  many  of  the  new  ones  have  not 
yet  reached  the  luxury  of  the  gaso- 
line machine.  There  is  still  a  demand 
all  over  the  country  for  horses,  and 
stock  farmers  can  still  afford  to  breed 
them  for  the  market.  Possibly  the 
earth  may  cease  to  yield  oil  before 
many  years,  and  there  will  be  a  great- 
er demand  for  our  triend,  the  horse." 


If  you  find  that  you  have  more 
straw  than  you  can  possibly  use  as  a 
feed  or  bedding,  don't  burn  it.  spread 
it  in  the  barnlot  and  let  the  stock 
tramp  it.  It  will  make  good  absorb- 
ant  for  the  liquid  manure,  and  thus 
save  a  valuable  element  to  spread  on 
the  fields.  More  fields  need  humus 
than  you  would  suppose.  It  is  folly 
to  burn  straw  piles. 

Most  soils  contain  sufficient  plant 
food,  but  not  in  an  available  form. 
This  is  because  of  a  lack  of  humus, 
which,  if  supplied,  would  enable  .the 
soil  to  produce  as  good  crops  as  when 


Leonard  Coates 

Nursery  Company 

Originators  and  growers  of  ped- 
igreed stock.  Near  State  High- 
way.   Please  call.    Catalogue  tree. 

Morganhill,  Cal. 


Forkner 


Hangs  low  and  has  Uoffnw 
great  extension— you  IWIlWn 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis- 
turbing boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Modem  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
1  by  a  practical  orchardiat.  chock' 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 
903  E.  Nevada  St., 
MarahalltotTD, 
Iowa 


STOP  THE 
SQUIRREL  PEST 


YOUR  GRAIN 

Each  year  the  loss  to  farmers 
through  the  Inroads  of  the  squir- 
rel Is  enormous.  This  loss  can  be 
almost  entirely  wiped  out  'hrough 
the  intelligent  use  of 

Hall's 
Squirrel  Poison 

Squirrels  breed  so  rapidly  that 
the  ordinary  poisons  fail  to  make 
any  noticeable  impression  upon 
their  numbers. 

Hall's  Poison  Is  prepared  by 
special  machinery  with  a  hard, 
sweet  coating,  singularly  attrac- 
tive  to   this   animal,   and   it   is  a 

Remarkably  Efficient 

Exterminator 

It  has  been  used  successfully  for 
twenty  years  and  is  no  experiment. 
Its  reliability  has  been  fully  proven. 

Hall's  Absolutely  Insures 
Results 

It  will  save  you  time.  labor  and 

money.  Make  the  test  yourself  and 
watch  Its  effect. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  general 
merchandise  stores. 

Distributors: 

Langley  &  Michaels  Company 
San  Francisco 


first  cultivated.  Barnyard  manure  is 
the  best  form  of  humus,  and  the  ma- 
nure spreader  should  be  used  in 
spreading  it. 
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Care  of 


By  William 
|*|  O  not  give  the  cows  all  your  at- 
*J  tention.  The  bull  at  the  head 
of  the  herd  should  have  some  care 
given  to  him.  He  is  half  of  the  herd. 
Be  sure  he  is  the  biggest  and  best 
half,  and  then  care  for  him  in  such 
a  way  that  he  will  stamp  his  good 
breeding  on  his  calves.  A  bull  should 
not  be  stood  in  a  stall,  only  watered 
and  fed,  and  allowed  to  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  filth  on  his  flanks,  lack  of 
exercise  and  grooming.  He  is  more 
than  half  the  herd.  He  is  the  best 
part  of  the  herd  of  young  things  he 
will  produce  for  you. 

He  should  have  a  roomy  box  stall 
in  which  he  can  walk  about.  It  must 
be  kept  clean  and  dry  and  bedded 
deep  with  straw  at  all  times.  It 
should  be  a  well  lighted  stall,  where 
you  can  watch  his  growth,  if  he  is 
a  young  fellow,  and  where  the  sun 
and  air  can  get  to  him.  If  a  good 
lot  cannot  be  given  him  to  exercise 
in,  he  had  better  be  left  to  run  on 
a  wire  after  being  ringed  through 
the  nose.  Fasten  a  heavy  wire  from 
one  tree  to  another  or  from  post 
to  post.  Have  the  wire  at  least  eight 
feet  high.  A  stout  chain  with  a 
strong  snap  in  the  end  of  it  should 
hang  from  the  wire,  not  being  so 
long  that  it  will  get  under  the  bull's 
feet  and  permit  him  to  get  tangled 
up. 

The  bull  that  stamps  his  breed 
characteristics  on  his  get  is  not  the 


the  Bull 

Galloway. 


one  on  whose  flanks  manure  is  ac- 
cumulated, whose  hoofs  are  rotting 
in  filth,  who  is  never  brushed  or  ex- 
ercised. If  you  expect  a  bull  to  d) 
his  best,  treat  him  the  best.  Handle 
him  daily.  Do  not  torment  him.  Ug- 
liness is  always  the  fault  of  the  own- 
er. If  a  bull  is  worried  with  taunts, 
if  he  is  forced  to  fight  flies  during 
warm  weather  and  given  no  chance 
to  stretch  himself,  he  never  will 
amount  to  much  as  a  sire.  To  bring 
his  breeding  quality  to  its  highest 
value,  give  him  every  attention,  make 
him  comfortable,  feed  him  well  with 
a  variety  of  grains  and  some  succu- 
lent foods  as  well  and  if  you  have 
some  light  chores  to  be  done  which 
he  can  handle  in  a  treadmill  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  twice  daily,  give 
him  the  chance  to  do  the  work  for 
you.    He  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

He  is  the  greatest  part  of  the  herd, 
remember,  and  must  be  treated  as 
such.  If  he  becomes  hidebound,  his 
muscles  will  be  sore  and  hard  and 
it  will  not  help  his  disposition.  This 
condition  only  indicates  poor  care, 
lack  of  exercise  and  a  variety  of 
feeds.  Brush  him  daily.  In  summer 
keep  him  lightly  blanketed  and  in 
winter  provide  a  heavier  one.  Be 
proud  of  him  and  show  him  off  at 
every  opportunity.  If  you  are  not 
proud  of  him  get  one  that  you  will 
be  proud  of  and  care  for  him  right. 
He  is  the  big  half  of  the  herd. 


To  Condition  a  Horse 


The  horse  tires  first  and  most  in 
the  joints  and  cords  of  the  ankles, 
and  the  cords  from  the  ankles  to  the 
hoof.  If  these  cords  are  kept  soft 
and  pliable  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
lame  your  horse  or  sprain  a  tendon. 
The  softer  and  more  flexible  these 
cords,  joints  and  muscles  are  the  of- 
tener  a  horse  can  be  speeded,  and  the 
oftener  he  is  speeded  and  not  over- 
done the  faster  he  will  improve  and 
the  farther  he  will  carry  his  clip,  and. 
by  giving  him  enough  fast  work,  he 
can  carry  his  speed  nearly  the  whole 
mile  and  after  a  short  space  of  time 
to  rest  he  will  come  back  just  as  fast 
because  his  muscles  do  not  harden. 

Another  important  part  in  condi- 
tioning a  horse  is  to  keep  the  muscles 
across  the  kidneys  soft  enough  so 
he  will  not  get  muscle  bound,  and 
keep  his  feet  so  he  will  not  have  any 
fever  in  them.  If  a  horse  is  not  over- 
worked, and  he  cannot  be  overworked 
if  his  cords,  joints  and  muscles  are 
kept  soft  and  limber  enough,  he  will 
improve  in  his  speed  every  work-out 
and  will  be  faster  than  he  was  the 
previous  work-out,  provided  your 
horse  is  balanced  so  as  to  be  pure 
gaited. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  pure  gait? 
It  is  to  have  strides,  fore  legs  uni- 
form, not  too  fast  nor  too  slow  to 
meet  action  of  hind  legs,  and  vice 
versa.  F.very  horse  will  be  a  game 
horse  if  he  is  balanced,  his  joints 
limbered  up,  cords  and  muscles  soft- 
ened up  and  given  fast  work  often 


enough.  It  takes  extreme  speed  often 
to  condition  a  horse,  not  long  work. 
No  horse  can  be  in  perfect  condi- 
tion unless  his  joints  are  limbered  up 
with  oil,  so  he  can  take  his  extreme 
fast  work  without  overdoing  his 
cords  and  muscles  and  the  oftener 
he  takes  his  extreme  fast  work  the 
better  he  gets. 


Post  mortem  examinations  have 
shown  that  the  death  of  chicks,  dur- 
ing artificial  incubation  and  rearing 
can  be  laid  to  four  causes:  First,  to 
heredity  or  to  environment  during 
the  period  of  incubation.  Successive 
alternate  periods  of  heat  and  cold 
during  incubation  are  responsible  for 
a  very  large  proportion  of  abnormal- 
ities. Second,  to  overcrowding  in  the 
brooders,  resulting  in  death  by  suf- 
focation, trampling,  etc.  Third,  to 
imperfect  sanitation,  lack  of  ventila- 
tion, sunlight,  etc.  Tuberculosis  flour- 
ishes in  the  dark,  poorly  ventilated 
brooders.  Fourth,  to  improper  feed- 
ing. For  the  continued  maintainence 
of  health  there  must  be  a  definite 
proportion  between  the  amount  of 
carbohydrates,  fats  and  the  nitrogen 
— containing  proteins.  The  Rhode  Is- 
land Experiment  Station  says  that  a 
ration  wholly  vegetable  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  contain  a  too-low  percentage 
of  nitrogen,  while  a  ration  exclusively 
animal  is  very  sure  to  be  deficient  in 
carbohydrate. 


Water  to  Float  a  Navy 

If  all  of  the  water  which  has  been  pumped  by  Aermotors  could  be 
collected  in  one  great  body,  it  would  form  a  sea  on  which  all  the  navies  of 
the  world  could  maneuver.  But  you  do  not  have  to  pump  oceans  of  water 
to  supply  your  own  needs.  What  you  want  is  some  reliable  and  econom- 
ical power  which  will  supply  plenty  of  water  for  your  house,  barn  and  fields. 

An  Aermotor  of  suitable  size  erected  on  a  tower  of  proper 
height  will  do  the  work  for  you  without  bother  or  worry 
and  with  practically  no  expense. 

Power  for  Pumping 

It  costs  nothing  for  power  if  you  use  an  Aermotor  to  do  your 
pumping.  More  water  is  pumped  by  Aermotora  for  stock  and 
domestic  purposes  than  by  any  other  kind  of  pumping  machinery. 
They  do  their  work  silently,  surely  and  satisfactorily.  Aermotors 
have  been  pumping  water  faithfully  for  the  past  25  years.  Go  to 
any  part  of  the  inhabited  world  today  and  youwillfindthe  Aermotor 
there  ahead  of  you.  From  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  from  Hongkong 
to  Liverpool,  from  Siberia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  on  all  the 
islands  of  the  sea  you  will  find  them.  You  cannot  travel  far  today 
without  seeing  an  Aermotor  standing  out  as  the  most  prominent 
object  in  the  landscape.  Aermotors  have  gone  everywhere  because 
■wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  been  found  to  be  the  most 
economical,  and  most  reliable  device  for  pumping  water. 

Count  the  Cost 

The  price  of  gasoline  has  taken  a  big  jump.  It  is  likely  to  go  up 
again  any  day.  The  air  is  free  and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  No 
one  can  corner  your  source  of  power  if  you  use  an  Aermotor  for 
pumping  water.  The  first  cost  of  an  Aermotor  is  small,  the  upkeep 
is  almost  nothing,  the  service  is  most  satisfactory.  Anyone  who 
has  used  an  Aermotor  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  other  pump- 
ing device.  It  was  the  first  steel  windmill  and  has  always  been  the 
best.  Aermotor  Galvanized  Steel  Towers  are  best,  too. 

"Storage  Solves  the  Water  Problem" 

We  have  just  issued  a  large  hanger,  16  x  44  inches,  on  the  above 
subject.  It  contains  over  100  pictures  of  Aermotor  outfits  which 
have  been  pumping  water  for  the  farmers  of  one  community  for 
from  1  to  20  years.  These  pictures  have  been  made  from  the  finest 
Jp..  lot  of  farm  photographs  that  have  ever  been  taken.  If  you  wUl  put 
i  up  one  of  these  hangers  in  your  living  room  it  will  be  the  most 
talked  about  object  there.  It  is  100  pictures  in  one  and  each  indi- 
vidual picture  shows  a  prosperous  farm  where  the  Aermotor  is 
used  for  supplying  all  the  water  required.    This  hanger  gives  val- 
k  uable  information  about  the  storage  of  water  for  household  and 
stock  purposes.  You  should  certainly  have  one.    It  is  free  for  the 
asking,  just  one  word  "Hanger"  on  a  postal  card,  with  your 
name  and  address,  will  bring  it. 

Aermotor  Co.  Chicago 


KROGHS 

NEW 

Vertical  Pump 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced 
Vertical  Pump  contains  many  new  and 
valuable  improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURINGS 


141>  Ileale  St. 


San  Franclaco. 


and  PUMPS  for  IRRIGATING 

We  furnish  all  equipment  necessary  for  up-to-date  pumping  plants. 
Engines  from  2  to  50  horse  power.   Pumps,  all  types  and  sizes. 

Centrifugal  Pumps,  Shafting,  Belting,  Iron  Pipe,  Valves,  Fittings,  Etc. 

We  can  save  you  considerable  money.  Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 
Write  for  our  Special  Engine  and  Pump  Catalog  giving  money  saving  prices. 

UNITED  STATES  ENGINE  WORKS,  51 6  Fifteenth  Place,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


Occasionally  we  see  the  old  straw 
stack  going  to  decay  out  in  the  field 


or  adjacent  to  the  barn  buildings.  No 
progressive  farmer  should,  think  of 
letting  this  "eye-sore"  remain  on  his 
farm.  Haul  it  out  and  put  it  where  it 
can  be  converted  into  humus. 


Don't  forget  that  a  "robber"  dairy 
cow  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
poorly  fed  cow  which,  if  properly  fed, 
sheltered  and  cared  for,  would  be  a 
profitable  producer  in  the  dairy. 
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Yes  you  can 

Don't  say  you 
can't  find  a  sat- 
isfactory power. 
You  can — inves- 
tigate "Pacific 
Service." 
"Pacific  Service" 
never  "spits"  and  gasps  like  a 
drowning  man  catching  at  a 
straw.  It  is  even,  steady,  and 
does  just  what  you  want  it  to  do 
in  a  silent,  satisfactory  manner. 
You  can  always  rely  on  "Pacific  Service." 
It  works  just  as  quickly  and  effectively 
under  the  pale  moonbeams  as  it  does  under 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  And  it  is 
economical.    Why  not  use  it? 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service." 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 


J 


445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


u 


Indian  Runner  Ducks  Profitable 


Hotel  St.  James 

VAN  NESS  AVENUE,  NEAR  McALLISTER  STREET 
San  Francisco 


A  STRICTLY  FAMILY  HOTEL 

ON  THE  BOULEVARD,  OPPOSITE   CIVIC  CENTER 
Automobile  Touring  Parties  Solicited.    Garage  and  Supplies  Close  at  Hand. 


RATES  75c  DAY  UP 


Out  of  the  noise,  but  In  five 
minutes'  walking  distance  of  the 
theatre  and  shopping  district. 

EDWIN  SELIG.  Owner. 


Take  McAllister  St.  car  No.  5, 
get  off  at  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


I.  K.  Felch  says  the  fancier  and 
the  poulterer  are  getting  closer  to- 
gether. The  latter  now  raises  thor- 
oughbreds, and  sells  his  best  pullets 
to  the  fancier.  In  this  way  both 
wings  of  the  poultry  industry  are  able 
to  flap  together.  But  even  if  all  the 
stock  is  to  be  for  market  purposes 
it  is  more  profitable  to  keep  pure- 
bred stock  than  to  have  a  lot  of 


mongrels  with  all  sorts  of  shapes, 
sizes,  conditions,  etc.  There  must  be 
uniformity  of  stock  as  much  as  uni- 
formity of  methods. 

While  the  amount  of  plant  food  can 
not  be  determined  by  cultivating  the 
soil,  the  yield,  when  the  mechanical 
condition  and  the  moisture  are  suf- 
ficient, is  a  fairly  good  test  of  what 
the  soil  contains. 


I  NDIAN  runner  ducks  are  being 
successfully  bred  on  many  of  the 
poultry  ranches  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Both  the  natural  and  the  artificial 
methods  of  incubation  are  successful, 
but  in  small  number  and  especially 


Eggs  of  the  Indian  Runners  are  large 
and  pure  white. 

in  getting  a  start  with  a  new  strain 
it  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  in- 
formed that  it  is  the  most  practical 
method  to  use  a  good  motherly  hen. 
Early  in  the  season  give  the  hen 
not  more  than  eleven  eggs.  Make  a 
comfortable  nest.  A  nest  with  a  sod 
or  earth  bottom  is  best,  and  be  sure 
to  keep  the  hen  free  from  lice.  It  is 
well  to  sprinkle  the  earth  about  the 
nest  with  air-slacked  lime.  It  helps 
to  keep  away  lice  as  well  as  keeps 
the  earth  about  the  nest  sweet.  Sprin- 
kle the  eggs  once  a  week  for  the 
first  three  weeks  after  setting  and 
three  times  during  the  last  week.  Al- 
ways wet  the  eggs  at  night.  The  hen 
will  not  remain  off  the  nest  long  at 
that  time  and  the  eggs  will  not  be- 
come chilled.  Duck  eggs  are  sup- 
posed to  hatch  in  twenty-eight  days, 


place  for  the  first  few  weeks  with 
plenty  of  clean  and  dry  litter.  They 
should  have  access  to  good  dry  quar- 
ters at  all  times.  An  open  shed  is 
best  suited  for  full  grown  ducks. 

Ducks  are  the  most  hardy  of  all 
domestic  fowls  and  they  are  adapted 
to  any  locality.  They  stand  confine- 
ment well  and  thrive  where  no  other 
fowls  would  exist.  By  ordinary  care 
they  will  give  eggs  in  abundance. 
They  produce  a  pure  white  egg  of 
good  size.  Eight  duck  eggs  are  equal 
to  one  dozen  hen  eggs.  As  a  table 
fowl  they  make  the  best  of  green 
roasters.  They  put  on  fat  very  rap- 
idly and  their  flesh  is  tender  and  fine 
flavored.  One  of  their  best  utility 
qualities  is  their  egg  production.  They 
lay  an  egg  a  day  nearly  the  year 
round,  except  about  five  or  six  weeks 
during  the  period  of  molt.  Running 
water  is  not  at  all  necessary,  but  to 
get  best  results  they  should  have 
plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water  to  drink 
at  all  times.  Always  give  fresh  water 
when  feeding  them. 


A  strawstack,  burned  up,  means  the 
burning  up  of  a  good  $25  overcoat  for 
yourself,  a  $5  hat  for  your  wife,  and 
a  suit  of  $10  clothes  for  12-year-old 
son  Jack.  Ever  see  it  that  way  be- 
fore? 

The  Live  Stock  Department  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is  plan- 
ning for  a  12,000  bird  poultry  show 
in  connection  with  the  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco  in  1915.  A  futurity, 
a  national  laying  contest  that  will 


Indian   Runners   are  ornamental  as  well  as  good  layers. 


but  they  will  sometimes  hatch  in 
twenty-six  days.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
to  the  twenty-sixth  day  the  ducklings 
pip  the  shell  and  then  make  no  more 
effort  to  get  out  until  the  twenty- 
seventh  or  the  twenty-eighth  day. 

Ducklings  do  not  require  any  food 
for  at  least  thirty-six  hours  after  be- 
ing hatched.  Do  not  feed  them  until 
they  begin  to  look  for  something  to 
eat.  First  they  should  have  water 
with  the  chill  taken  off.  Put  it  in 
a  shallow  pan  or  dish  so  they  can- 
not get  wet.  For  the  first  feed  give 
stale  bread  soaked  in  sweet  milk. 
About  the  third  day  add  a  little  bran 
middlings  and  ground  corn.  Do  not 
neglect  to  add  a  small  quantity  of 
clean  sand  or  small  sized  chick  grit. 
About  the  fifth  day  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sifted  beef  scrap,  and  at  the 
same  time  begin  gradually  to  add 
some  green  stuff— alfalfa  meal  is 
good. 

Ducklings  are  sensitive  to  cold  and 
wet  and  should  be  given  a  good  dry 


reach  its  termination  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a  truly  international  show 
are  among  the  features  that  will  at- 
tract attention.  Extensive  plans  are 
being  made  by  fanciers  all  over  the 
world  to  be  represented. 

Fattening  poultry  on  food  mixed 
or  moistened  with  skim  milk  instead 
of  water  produces  whiter  flesh  and 
superior  flavors.  Skim  milk  alone  is 
a  highly  nitrogenous  food;  the  carbo- 
hydrates have  been  removed  in  the 
butter,  so  that  it  is  not  a  complete 
diet  for  any  animal.  The  fat  of  the 
cream,  however,  can  be  cheaply  sub- 
stituted with  corn  or  cornmeal. 


A  few  old  boards  over  that  hole 
that  lets  the  wind  drive  right  in  on 
the  old  cow  may  be  worth  anywhere 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  good  milk 
a  day  when  the  cold  days  come. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  eyesight  of  the  person  who 
can't  see  any  good  in  the  world. 
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Buying  Breeding  Hogs 


Demand 
Safety 


AS  YOUR  first  considera- 
tion in  making  invest- 
ments. You  have  a  right 
to  know  that  your  money  will 
be  absolutely  safe.  The  man- 
ager of  the  First  Federal  Trust 
Company  can  give  you  reliable 
information  about  the  kinds  of 
securities  which  will  yield  the 
greatest  returns  consistent  with 
safety. 


FIRST  FEDERAL  TRUST  CO. 

Affiliated  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
CAPITAL  «1,500,000 

JOS.  G.  HOOPER,  Manager 

Post,  Montgomery  and  Market  Streets 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 

BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND,  SACRAMENTO,  SALT  LAKE 
CITY,  PUEBLO,  DENVER,  OMAHA,  CHICAGO, 
KANSAS  CITY  and  ST.  LOUIS 

VIA 

DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE  and  BURLINGTON  ROUTE 
DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE  and  ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 
DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE  and  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RY. 

through  the 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  River 

and 

The  Royal  Gorge 

TWO  FINE 
RAINS 

THE  "PANAMA-PACIFIC"  EXPRESS,  with  Observation  Cars 

and 

THE  "1915"  MAIL 

Equipment 

Standard  Drawing  Room  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 
Steel  Day  Coaches  and  Baggage  Cars 
Dining  Cars 
Electric  Lights — Electric  Fans — Steam  Heat 

For  further  Information  apply  to 

TICKET  OFFICES: 
665  Market  Street,  Palace  Hotel.  Phone  Sutter  1651. 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot.     Phone  Kearny  4980. 


C  VERY  man  who  buys  a  hog  for 
breeding  purposes  has  the  prob- 
lem of  where  and  how  to  purchase 
and  select  the  one  that  will  do  him 
the  most  good.  You've  got  to  de- 
pend on  the  men  who  are  breeding 
the  kind  of  hogs  that  you  want  to 
buy,  but  to  pick  out  the  right  man 
often  causes  people  much  unneces- 
sary worry.  Decide  on  your  breed 
and  then  consult  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  any  of  the  first-class  farm 
papers  for  men  who  are  advertising 
that  kind  of  stock.  But  first,  give  the 
breeders  in  your  own  vicinity  a 
chance,  if  there  are  any,  before  look- 
ing further.  The  home  man  will  al- 
ways save  you  money. 

If  a  man  advertises  pigs  the  year 
around  at  a  low  price,  he  is  the  man 
to  be  let  alone;  for  he  usually  has 
an  inferior  class  of  stock  that  he  is 
compelled  to  sell  low  to  get  rid  of. 
He  and  the  man  who  rarely,  if  ever, 
advertises,  are  the  ones  to  skip  when 
you  are  looking  for  new  blood  to 
add  to  your  herd.  With  these  excep- 
tions, however,  you  need  have  no 
fears,  for  breeders  as  a  class  do  not 
try  to  beat  any  man.  You  can  usually 
trust  the  breeder  to  ship  what  you 
order  and  pay  for.  It  is  always  poor 
policy  to  buy  a  cheap  animal  at  any 
price.    It  is  best  also  to  steer  clear 


Success  of  Irrigation 

The  remarkable  strides  which  have 
been  made  within  the  past  decade  in 
the  reclamation  of  the  arid  West  and 
in  the  creation  of  a  land-owning  citi- 
zenship in  a  region  which,  up  to  that 
time,  was  considered  worthless,  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  During  the  past  year, 
as  shown  by  the  recent  official  re- 
ports of  the  Director  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  almost  a  procession  of 
representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  distinguished  engineers 
and  financiers  passed  through  Wash- 
ington going  to  and  returning  from 
a  visit  to  the  works  which  are  be- 
ing built  by  the  Government  and  by 
corporations. 

The  success  attained  in  our  arid 
West  has  stimulated  other  countries 
in  which  are  situated  similar  lands 
naturally  fertile,  but  unproductive  be- 
cause of  lack  of  moisture. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  from  the 
very  countries  in  which  irrigation  has 
been  practiced  successfully  for  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  years 
these  experts  are  coming  to  the 
United  States,  the  latest  of  all  coun- 
tries to  take  up  irrigation,  in  order 
to  study  the  system  which  has  been 
developed  by  American  genius  and 
ingenuity,  and  to  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  effective  and  economic 
handling  of  such  work,  the  standards 
for  which  have  been  developed  by 
our  own  Government.  These  investi- 
gators have  come  not  only  from  the 
Mediterraenan  countries,  but  from 
South  Africa,  Australia,  India  and 
South  America.  After  spending  days 
or  weeks  studying  the  system  of  or- 
ganization, methods  of  construction 
and  of  cost  keeping,  they  have  re- 


of  the  man  who  has  two  or  three 
thousand  dollar  animals  to  sell,  for  a 
farmer  usually  does  not  need  to  spend 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  do'- 
lars  for  a  pig  three  or  four  months 
old. 

A  farmer  does  not  need  to  make  a 
trip  across  the  State  to  buy  a  hog. 
First  write  to  some  good  breeder  for 
a  description  and  price  list  of  his 
stock,  and  after  receiving  this,  make 
out  an  order,  describing  minutely  the 
kind  of  animal  you  want.  You  will 
then  get  what  you  want  as  well  as 
though  you  had  selected  it  yourself. 
If  you  want  a  boar,  write  or  go  to 
breeders  who  have  a  strain  that  is 
noted  for  its  prolificacy.  The  boar 
should  have  a  short  head,  a  broad 
muzzle,  wide  between  the  eyes,  heavy 
jowls,  good  hams  and  shoulders, 
strong  back  and  loin,  and,  above  all, 
lots  of  room  for  lungs  and  heart.  If 
he  has  not  good  legs  and  feet,  no 
matter  how  good  he  is  in  all  other 
ways,  you  should  discard  him. 

The  sow  must  be  of  a  prolific  fam- 
ily, and  answer  the  description  of  the 
boar,  except  that  she  should  be 
lengthier  and  more  loosely  built.  If 
you  are  a  farmer  that  does  not  raise 
pure  bred  hogs,  let  us  insist  that  you 
get  a  nice,  thoroughbred  male  and 
cross  him  on  your  grade  sows,  and 
notice  the  results. 


ported  that  there  is  no  other  part  of 
the  world  in  which  this  work  is  be- 
ing conducted  on  such  an  extensive 
scale  or  with  more  pronounced  suc- 
cess. 

Should  Grow  Citron 

California  fruit  growers  were  ad- 
vised recently  by  John  J.  Calhoun, 
treasurer  of  the  National  Fruit  Prod- 
ucts Company  of  Boston,  to  take  up 
citrus  growing. 

"Fruit  concerns  similar  to  mine, 
and  there  are-  many  in  the  United 
States,"  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  "depend 
almost  entirely  upon  Greece  for  their 
supply  of  citron.  Tons  and  tons  of 
citron  are  used  yearly  by  bakers,  con- 
fectioners and  candy  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Balkan 
war  will  greatly  interfere  with  the 
export  of  this  citrus  fruit  from 
Greece.  Now  is  the  time  for  Califor- 
nia fruit  growers  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  accept  this  opportunity. 

"California  can  grow  citron  as  well 
if  not  better  than  Greece.  I  prefer 
California-grown  fruits.  In  all  my 
travels  in  California  I  have  only 
found  one  citron  grower,  and  he  was 
in  Redlands.  We  in  the  East— I 
mean,  of  course,  fruit  men  especially 
—look  to  California  for  the  great  bulk 
of  our  supply.  We  get  better  results 
from  California  fruits  as  a  whole  in 
our  business  than  we  do  from  fruits 
from  other  States. 

"I  think  there  is  an  excellent  field 
in  California  for  the  raising  and  mar- 
keting of  citron.  California  practi- 
cally will  have  the  world  for  a  mar- 
ket for  some  time  as  far  as  citron  is 
concerned,  if  her  agriculturists  take 
advantage  of  the  war." 


Broiler  raising  calls  for  pluck,  grit 
and  perseverance.  The  parent  stock 
must  be  strong  and  vigorous.  Care, 
feed,  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  the 
essentials  for  growing  a  chick  to 
broiler  size.  The  chick  must  grow 
from  the  first  day  and  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  marketable  weight  is 
reached.  Some  chicks  grow  faster 
than  others,  and  in  such  cases  the 
weak   must  be  separated   from  the 


strong,  so  that  chicks  of  only  the 
same  development  are  kept  together. 
Cleanliness  is  important,  especially  in 
the  hovers,  and  sufficient  light  lit- 
ter must  be  kept  in  the  brooder  runs 
in  order  to  induce  exercise  in  scratch- 
ing for  grain. 

"No  one  is  useless  in  this  world 
who  lightens  the  burden  of  it  for 
anyone  else." 
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FREE!  BOOK 

A  practical  booklet  on  up 
to-date  methods  and  princi 
pies  of  pinning  all  kinds  of 
orchard  trees,  by  L.  H.  Day, 
ilort  icni  t  u  ra  1  Expert . 

SENT     ON  REQUEST 
to  Any  Orchardist 

who  is  a  member  of  a  l-Yiiit 
Growers'    Ass'n.,    and  men- 
tions name  of  same.    Sent  to 
others  for  cost  of  mailing.  4  cents. 
Union  Blind  and  Ladder  Co., 
Manufacturers  of  the 
STAR    ORCHARD  LADDER 
the  strongest.  lightest  and  best  orchard  ladder 
on  the  market  at  any  price. 
3536    Peralta    Street,    Oakland,  Cal. 


Dried  Fruits  Palatable  Food 


THE  CLIPPER 

111  cut  tall  grass,  short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the 
trimming  along  the  fence, 
walks  and  drives. 

If  your  dealers  do  not 
keep  them,  let  us  know, 
and  we  will  Bend  circulars 
and  prices. 

CUPPER  LAWN 
MOWER  CO. 
Dixon    •    -    III  noia 


0^  ^a.         Reasons  Why  You  Should 

9  n  Investigate  the  SANDOW 

fair  Kerosene  stationary  engine 


It  rani  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gasoline, 
alcohol  or  distillate  without  change  of 
equipment — starts  without  cranking — 
rune  in  either  direction — throttle  gov- 
erned— hopper  cooled — speed  controlled 
while  running — no  cams— no  valves— no 
gears— no  sprockets— only  three  moving 
parts  —  portable  — light  weight — great 
power— starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below 
lero — complete,  ready  to  ran — chil- 
dren operate  them — 5-year  iron- 
clad guarantee  —  Iff  day  money- 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  30  H.  P. 
bend  a  postal  todtj  for  free  catalog, 
eh  shows  how  haodow  will  be  useful 
nu.    Our  special  adrertlslng  pro  po- 
tion saves  you  one-half  oost  of  first 
engine  sold  In  your  county.  *  (167) 

 Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 

253  Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


LINEHAN  ARENDT  CO. 

Hay  and  Grain  Merchants, 

Nos.  430-432  Fifth  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Consignments  Solicited. 


CALVES 

Raise  Them  Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 

427-429  Davis  St., 
SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


FARM  BOOKS 


Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  of- 
fers the  following  books  on  farm 
subjects  by  recognized  authorities 
to  its  subscribers.  Send  the  price 
quoted  along  with  your  order  and 
the  books  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly.  Address  Country  Life 
Publishing  Company,  162  Post  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey   $0.75 

Farm  Appliances   .60 

Alfalfa — Coburn    .50 

Swine  Husbandry — Coburn  1.50 

Business  of  Dairying — Lane  1.25 

Practical  Fruit  Growing — 

Maynard    .50 

Irrigation — Stewart   1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to 

Grow  Them — Wickson   3.00 

California  Vegetables — Wickson  2.00 
Western  Poultry  Book — Basley  1.00 
Spraying  of  Plants — Lodeman.  1.25 

The  Soil — King   1.50 

Pruning  Book — Bailey   1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products — Wing--  1.60 

Feeds  and  Feeding — Henry  2.25 

First  Lessons  in  Bee  Keeping — 

Newman    .50 

The  Honey  Bee — Langstroth  1.25 

Fruit  Growers'  Guide — Favor  1.00 

Farm  Gas  Engines — Brate  1.00 


I  F  you  will  just  try  my  method  of 
*  cooking  dried  fruit,  following  di- 
rections implicitly,  I  am  sure  that 
"having  tasted,  you  will  taste  and 
taste  again." 

Many  of  us,  for  a  number  of 
months  of  the  year,  are  debarred 
from  any  fresh  fruits  except  apples, 
and  some  of  us  do  not  have  apples, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  give  more  con- 
sideration to  the  dried  fruits. 

Dried  fruits  ha.ve  many  advantages, 
they  are  wholesome  and  convenient; 
there  is  no  risk  of  chemical  poisoning 
as  results  of  fermentation;  they  are 
economical,  and  if  they  are  properly 
cooked  they  are  delicious,  and  many 
appetizing  dainties  can  be  made  of 
this  much  abused  line  of  food  prod- 
ucts. Dried  fruit  has  been  unfairly 
and  unjustly  treated,  and  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  because  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  does  it  appear  on  our 
tables,  at  its  best. 

There  is  one  essential  we  must  all 
observe  in  preparing  dried  fruits,  and 
that  is  to  restore  it  as  far  as  possible 
to  its  fresh  and  juicy  condition,  and 
preserve  every  atom  of  flavor  before 
exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  heat. 

First,  we  must  exercise  special  care 
in  looking  it  over;  all  discolored  or 
bruised  parts  must  be  cut  off;  and 
"worm-eaten  and  moldy  pieces  must 
be  discarded;  after  we  are  satisfied 
that  no  impurities  or  foreign  bodies 
remain,  plunge  the  fruit  into  a  large 
pan  of  cold  water  and  swiftly  wash 
it  most  thoroughly;  do  not  allow  it 
to  remain  in  the  water;  transfer 
quickly  to  a  sieve  or  colander  and 
allow  to  drain  a  short  time;  then  rinse 
through  a  second  water  as  deftly  and 
speedily  as  possible. 

In  the  course  of  drying  the  fruit 
it  is  deprived  of  its  moisture,  and  in 
order  to  restore  it  we  must  soak  the 
fruit  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours.  Place  fruit  in  a  large  granite 
pan  or  stone  jar  and  cover  with 
water;  cover  the  pan  or  jar  with  a 
clean  cloth  in  order  to  admit  the 
air  and  exclude  the  dust. 

When  ready  to  cook  the  fruit  take 
it  carefully  from  the  water  by  the 
handful,  and  put  it  in  a  granite  or 
porcelain  lined  kettle.  The  water  in 
which  the  fruit  has  been  soaked 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  and  then 
be  poured  carefully  off  the  dregs  over 
the  fruit;  if  necessary  add  rrfbre  water, 
as  the  fruit  must  be  covered  with 
water  while  cooking. 

An  hour's  gentle  boiling  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  nearly  all  kinds 
of  fruit.  Place  the  fruit  on  the  back 
of  the  range,  where  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  burning.  Dried  fruit  needs 
very  little  sugar,  and  it  should  be 
added  only  a  few  minutes  before  re- 
moving the  kettle  from  the  fire.  When 
adding  the  sugar,  stir  it  gently,  that 
the  fruit  may  remain  as  perfect  in 
form  as  possible;  after  adding  the 
sugar  let  the  fruit  boil  up  once  or 
twice  and  remove  from  the  stove, 
j .  Prun.es  usually  appear  in  a  repel- 
lent forfn,  being  dry,  hard  and  shriv- 
eled, but  prepared  according  to  the 
foregoing  method  they  assume  a 
gracious  plumpness,  a  juiciness  and 


melting  tenderness.  Dried  apricots 
cooked  in  this  manner  will  have  a 
rich  appearance,  the  golden-yellow 
slices,  half  submerged  in  amber  syrup 
are  simply  delicious.  Peaches  are  fine 
cooked  in  this  way,  but  should  be  left 
on  the  range  about  fifteen  minutes 
longer  than  other  fruit. 

Dried  berries,  cherries,  grapes,  cur- 
rants and  raisins  are  excellent  treated 
by  this  method;  and  they  all  make 
excellent  pies  and  puddings,  and 
luscious  butter  can  be  made  of  all 
dry  fruit  by  cooking  as  directed  and 
passing  them  through  a  coarse  sieve; 
returning  the  pulp  to  the  kettle,  stir- 
ring it  constantly  while  boiling,  and 
when  of  the  right  consistency  add  the 
sugar  and  remove  from  the  range. 
Prune  butter  is  a  favorite  when  once 
used  and  a  prune  pie  is  an  exception- 
ally delicious  one;  after  prunes  are 
cooked  remove  the  stones  and  chop 
fruit  in  small  pieces;  add  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice  and  bake 
as  other  pies.  Dried  figs  make  a  de- 
lightful change,  and  are  very  good 
stewed  or  used  in  pudding  or  for 
a  fig  cake. 

There  is  a  great  d' Terence  in  the 
quality  of  apples  and  pears,  some 
varieties  being  sharply  acid  and 
others  being  tasteless.  When  taste- 
less a  lemon  should  be  added  to  make 
them  palatable.  Taste  the  fruit  after 
it  is  stewed  and  decide  what  addi- 
tions are  necessary.  If  you  add  lemon, 
use  the  juice  and  the  grated  yellow 
rind  after  the  sugar  has  been  put 
in  and  thoroughly  dissolved.  If  you 
add  the  lemon  before  the  sugar,  it 
will  give  a  hard  quality  which  re- 
quires an  excessive  amount  of  sugar 
to  overcome. 

A  delicious  dried  fruit  rarely  used 
in  cookery  is  the  date,  and  we  do  not 
appreciate  its  value.  Dates  will  give 
a  rich,  distinctive  flavor  to  some  com- 
pounds that  would  be  commonplace 
without  them. 

Children  are  very  fond  of  date 
bread  for  their  lunch  box.  I  make 
it  in  the  following  manner:  To  a 
pint  of  white  bread  sponge,  well 
raised,  add  half  a  cupful  of  warm 
water,  one  tablespoonful  of  lard,  one- 
quarter  cupful  of  molasses  and  one 
cupful  of  stoned  dates.  Stir  in  enough 
rye  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough;  knead 
lightly,  put  in  a  pan  and  when  light, 
bake  for  one  hour.  Often  I  use  the 
white  flour  when  the  rye  is  not  at 
hand. 

Dates  can  always  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  raisins,  and  are  very  nice 
and  add  much  to  the  flavor  to  be 
used  in  cake,  pie,  puddings,  with 
raisins  and  currants. 

I  often  bake  date  tea  cakes  for  the 
school  lunch.  This  requires  one-half 
cup  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  egg,  one  cupful  of  milk,  two 
cupfuls  of  flour  and  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder;  add  one  cup- 
ful of  stoned  and  chopped  dates  and 
bake  in  gem  pans. 


ORANGE 

SEED 

Sour — Sweet 

The  killing  frosts  have 
made  a  clear  field  for 
growers  of  citrus  nursery 
stock.  The  great  demand 
for  seeds  suggests  that 
reservations  be  made  at 
the  earlest  possible  date. 

Prices  are  bound  to 
a1  •'once  wflh  the  season. 

Our  Sour  Seed  is  Flori- 
da and  Cuba  grown,  and 
is  most  carefully  selected 
by  our  own  men.  The 
Sweet  is  California  Stock 
from  the  very  best  dis- 
tricts. 

Place  your -order  imme- 
diately with  the  reliable 
house,  and  you  will  get 
seed  of  the  very  highest 
germination. 

Mark  Letter  Dept. 

SeedSPlahtCo. 

50  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


Don't  Pay  in  Advance 

Send  sample  of  your  hair  and  Sc  post- 
age. We  will  match  and  mail  you  a  nne 
human  hair  22-lnch  twitch,  wavy  or 
straight.  If  satisfactory  remit  11.50  In 
10  days,  or  sell  three  and  gel  yours  free. 
Grey  hair  a  little  more.  Booklet  on  request. 


Comprehensive  plans  to  make 
the  Farmers'  National  Congress 
into  a  real  clearing  house  for  all 
movements  and  ideas  for  progress 
have  been  formulated  by  its  execu- 


tive committee.  The  next  national 
session  will  take  place  September  23- 
26  at  Piano,  Illinois,  and  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  according  to  all  in- 
dications will  be  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

The  objects  outlined  by  the  new 
constitution  adopted  by  the  congress 
in  New  Orleans  are  to  affiliate  all 
societies  for  action  along  lines  of 
broad  country  life  questions;  to  aid 
in  establishing  state  and  local  organ- 
izations devoted  to  country  life;  to 
secure  co-operation  among  producers; 
to  aid  in  general  and  vocational  edu- 
cation for  those  living  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  further  the  passage  of 
laws  which  will  promote  country  life. 

It  is  proposed  to  develop  a  national 
federation  to  which  all  farmers  may 
belong. 

Better  sell  honest  eggs — eggs  that 
you  can  guarantee  fresh.  Remember 
that  after  three  days  of  age  an  egg 
is  no  longer  strictly  fresh.  It  is 
necessary  to  date  them  the  day  they 
are  laid  to  be  sure  of  the  age. 

No  man  can  properly  attend  to 
more  than  500  hens.  It  is  not  only 
a  question  of  feeding  and  watering, 
but  it  is  a  necessity  to  closely  watch 
their  condition,  to  keep  their  houses 
in  repair  and  make  them  comfortable, 
and  a  long  list  of  little  details  that 
dare  not  be  neglected. 
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The  Farm  Home  the  Nation's  Salvation 


THE  pendulum  swings,  so  far  this 
way,  so  far  that  way,  and  after 
a  time  if  it  stops — stops  midway  be- 
tween the  two  points.  So  it  is 
with  the  education  and  occupations 
of  womankind  as  well  as  mankind. 
For  many  years  schools  and  colleges 
educated  girls  along  lines,  as  far  as 
possible,  away  from  the  home  and 
home  making,  the  ideal  of  education 
being  classical  or  scientific,  and  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  which  enable  the  girl 
to  take  her  place  in  the  busy  life 
of  the  big  cities  or  in  office  work 
where  a  diploma  carrying  a  degree 
showing  that  she  had  finished  her 
studies  along  some  line  of  profes- 
sional work  enabled  her  to  secure 
a  position.  Then  there  developed  the 
ideal  of  freedom,  equal  rights  and 
suffrage.  In  America  men,  have,  as 
a  general  thing,  been  willing  to  grant 
women  all  that  they  ask  in  reason 
along  these  lines.  Over  in  England 
we  have  the  militant  suffragette 
smashing  windows,  heads,  or  laws 
with  equally  indiscriminate  energy, 
and  trying  to  prove  her  right  to  a 
share  in  making  new  laws  by  her 
ability  to  break  all  the  old  ones. 

Now  the  pendulum  in  America  is 
swinging  the  other  way,  and  within 
the  past  few  years  a  number  of 
States  have  established  schools  of 
home  making,  spending  thereon  large 
sums  for  buildings,  equipment,  and 
the  best  teachers  in  all  branches  of 
domestic  science.  Agricultural  col- 
leges and  schools  all  over  the  United 
States  are  taking  up  these  depart- 
ments, and  the  attendance  in  the 
classes  in  home  making  show  that 
it  is  a  wise  move.  Girls  want  a 
practical  education,  and  hundreds  of 
them  prefer  home  work  to  office 
work.  They  realize  that  a  thorough 
understanding  of  housework  will 
bring  them  adequate  returns  for 
their  work.  There  are  now  more 
than  3,500  girls  and  women  studying 
domestic  science  in  the  various  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  the  United  States; 
almost  one-fourth  of  the  number  are 
taking  the  course  at  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  which  was  the  pio- 
neer school  of  the  West  in  this  line 
of  work.  Of  this  number,  some  500 
or  more  are  taking  the  regular  four 
years'  course  in  home  economics. 
About  200  girls  and  women,  some  of 
the  women  well  past  middle  life,  who 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  money 


to  take  the  regular  four  year  course, 
are  taking  the  housekeeper's  course 
of  six  months.  Many  of  the  students 
in  other  departments  are  taking  the 
lecture  course  in  some  one  branch 
of  housework. 

In  order  that  home  work  may  be 
well  done,  it  is  advisable  that  the 
prospective  worker  should  be  edu- 
cated along  the  line  in  which  that 
work  lies.  The  woman  who  is  to 
direct  farm  life  is  not  the  public 
speaker,  the  politician,  or  the  club 
wonjan.  The  woman  who  keeps 
house  must  be  able  to  extend  in- 
fluence to  the  farms  of  the  com- 
munity without  losing  her  domes- 
ticity or  without  going  to  an  apart- 
ment house  to  live  in  order  to  study 
how  to  better  the  condition  of  other 
women  who  have  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  few 
years  somewhat  of  a  tendency  among 
women  to  believe  that  the  best  way 
to  reform,  elevate,  help  or  eliminate 
the  woman  worker  was  by  having  a 
bill  of  some  sort,  kind  or  descrip- 
tion passed  by  the  Legislature.  If 
all  the  bills  that  have  been  suggested 
by  the  well-meaning  for  the  benefit  o* 
working  women  were  to  be  made 
laws  and  put  into  effect  at  once,  the 
problem  would  be  very  quickly 
solved,  for  business  organizations,  as 
a  general  thing,  not  being  charitable 
institutions  might  in  self  defense  re- 
fuse to  employ  women  under  the 
terms  suggested  by  the  non-working 
sisterhood. 

There  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  a  demand  for  skilled  work- 
ers in  the  household,  and  when  girls 
are  taught  everything  a  housewife 
should  know,  from  buying  the  pro- 
visions and  furnishings  for  a  home, 
preparing  the  meals,  seeing  that  the 
rooms  are  kept  in  order,  that  sani- 
tary conditions  are  such  as  to  be 
conducive  to  health,  that  furnishings 
such  as  to  insure  comfort  and  the 
equipment  for  work  such  as  to 
change  housework  from  drudgery  to 
a  recognized  profession  or  occupa- 
tion, it  is  "dollars  to  doughnuts"  that 
a  girl  who  has  finished  a  course  in 
the  home-making  department  of  any 
recognized  college,  and  has  a  diploma 
bearing  the  degree  M.  S.  H.  (Mistress 
of  the  Science  of  Home  Making), 
will  s.tand  ten  chances  to  one  in  the 
matrimonial  race  against  the  one  who 


BY  MARSHALL  K.  HOLT. 

is  an  accomplished  brickbat  thrower 
or  cranium  smasher  has  won  the 
right  to  vote  and  a  degree  of  M.  S. 
(Militant  Suffragette).  However,  this 
is  too  far  in  the  future  to  be  other 
than  a  surmise,  but  the  fact  that  our 
schools  and  colleges  and  our  girls 
are  encouraging  this  line  of  educa- 
tion is  very  hopeful  so  far  as  perma- 
nent homes  are  concerned. 

Good  farming  means  permanent  oc- 
cupation of  the  land,  and  this  means 
the  family  on  the  farm.  Improved 
conditions    and    equipment    in  the 
house  go  hand  in  hand  with  better 
farming  in  the  field,  and  an  inspec- 
tion of  many  of  the  farm  houses  to- 
day will  show  an  environment  and 
equipment    that    the    average  city 
woman  living  in  a  furnished,  rented 
flat  would  be  glad  to  possess.  Many 
farmers  own  automobiles  and  have 
comforts  in  their  surroundings  that 
cannot  be  found  in  a  great  many  city 
homes.     Many    articles    which  are 
written  concerning  the  drudgery  and 
hardship  of  farm  work  and  the  never- 
ending  grind  of  three  meals  a  day, 
dish  washing,  and  nothing  else,  are 
not  at  all  a  true  picture  of  the  farm 
woman's  life  and  work.    It  is  to  be 
noted  that  as  yet  no  farm  woman  has 
thought  of  introducing  a  bill  to  have 
her  day's  work  limited  to  eight  hours; 
nor  has  any  tendency  been  discovered 
among  farm  women  or  the  students  in 
the  home  making  departments  of  the 
schools  to  introduce  bills  regulating 
anybody's  work  any  place.    Come  to 
think  about  it,  if  they  should  do  so, 
there  would  probably  be  a  revolu- 
tion   inaugurated    immediately,  for 
there  is  not  one  farm  woman  in  a 
thousand  who  could  accomplish  her 
day's  work  in  eight  consecutive  hours- 
One  can  readily  imagine  all  business 
stopping  if  the  farmer  established  an 
eight-hour  day,  and  his  wife  refused 
to  work  more   than   the  regulation 
time  appointed  by  her  legislatively 
inclined   city   sisters.     Suppose  the 
farm  women  should  try  an  eight-hour 
day  and  begin  getting  breakfast  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  stopping  an 
hour  at  noon,    and    having  supper 
served  and  the  dishes  washed,  the 
milking  done,  the  chickens  fed,  and 
the  numerous  other  evening  duties 
finished  by  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 


noon? Certain  it  is  that  if  the  farm 
women  should  try  it,  the  city  house- 


wife would  have  more  than  the  par- 
cel post  and  the  middleman  to  con- 
tend with,  for  the  good  farm  depends 
upon  its  workers  being  well  fed  and 
well  cared  for. 

It  was  probably  our  newly  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  or  our 
lately  disappointed  Republican  Speak- 
er of  the  House  who  knowingly  ob- 
served that  diet  had  more  to  do  with 
national  politics  than  did  party  affilia- 
tions, and  backed  up  his  statement  by 
stating  that  the  farmer  who  came  as 
a  representative  of  the  country  dis- 
trict, from  the  wholesome,  well 
spread  table  of  the  average  farm — 
whether  it  was  from  the  hog  and 
hominy  district,  or  the  beefsteak  and 
onion  section,  or  the  pork  and  beans 
region — with  his  mind  filled  with  the 
necessity  of  requests  for  appropria- 
tions for  good  roads,  good  schools 
and  general  country  improvements, 
after  a  few  meals  of  terrapin  and 
champagne  began  to  feel  the  war- 
like necessity  for  battleships  and  in- 
creased army  and  navy.  It  was  not 
that  the  man  himself  intended  to  be 
disloyal  to  his  constituents,  but  his 
diet  got  the  better  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  he  felt  the  need  of  wallop- 
ing somebody,  and  did  not  want  to 
take  the  responsibility  alone,  so  he 
got  his  vote  in  for  the  army  and 
navy  appropriation  bill  instead  of  the 
good  roads  and  inland  water  ways. 

In  Canada  the  agricultural  schools 
are  giving  thorough  training  in  home 
work.  Many  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges of  the  West  here  at  home  are 
having  special  courses  in  raising  and 
marketing  farm  products  by  the  farm 
women.  Schools  are  teaching  laun- 
dry work,  landscape  gardening,  poul- 
try raising,  fruit  growing,  also  home 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
in  all  of  these  courses  women  are 
taking  an  enthusiastic  interest. 

The  only  sure  way  to  keep  out  of 
trouble  is  never  to  get  into  it. 

Nothing  keeps  the  mind  so  bright, 
the  heart  so  open  and  the  home  so 
tidy  as  hospitality. 

The  art,  as  well  as  the  science  of 
home-making,  if  followed  out  on  an 
intelligent  and  efficient  plan,  is  the 
most  glorious  career  open  to  any 
woman.  It  will  not  stultify  or  de- 
generate, but  will  offer  the  widest 
use  for  her  talents. 
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Winners  in  Household  Contest 


EACH  month  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  grive  nplendld  prize*  for  the 
beat  household  hints  received.  Theae  auggeatlona  may  embrace  any 
portion  of  the  home — the    kitchen,  the   nuraery,  the  bedroom,  the 

laundry,  the  poultry  yard,  the  orchard,  tie  aewlnK-room,  the  alckroom  

anything,  In  fact,  which  will  lighten  the  carea  of  the  home  and  tell  aome 
other  woman  how  to  do  something  which  will  help  her. 

The  following  rnlea  MIST  be  obaerved,  or  no  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  auggeatlonai 

Suggeatlona  must  not  contain  more  than  150  words. 
Not  more  than  two  auggestlons  a  month  may  be  aent  by  one  person. 
Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Do  not  aend  a  letter  with  your  suggestions.    The  suggestion  Itself 
Is  enongh. 

The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  suggestions,  whether  or 
not  they  win  a  prize. 

Address  all  suggeatlona  to  the  Household  Kdltor,  care  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  Hearat  Building,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


They  are  mature 
and  full  of  flavor —  the  rich- 
est and  best  of  the  whole 
plant. 
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FOLLOWING  are  the  prize  winners 
in  this  month's  contest,  and  the 
articles  awarded  them: 
Mrs.    Frank    Bayley,  Corning, 
Cal.,  sterling  mounted  carving 

set   $9.00 

Mrs.  C.  Cooper,  215  E  St.,  San 
Mateo,    Cal.,    sterling  silver 

berry  spoon   5.00 

Ella  F.  Cowles,  Albany,  Ore., 

sterling  silver  pie  server   3.50 

Mary  E.  Fitch,  Modesto,  Cal., 
sterling  silver  picture  frame--  3.00 

Tottl   $20.50 

Following  are  the  prize  winning 
suggestions: 

Washing  Vegetables. 

When  you  wash  green  vegetables 
this  summer,  use  warm  water  first 
and  then  rinse  them  in  cold.  _  If 
washed  in  cold  water,  first,  the  little 
bugs  are  not  removed,  but  the  warm 
water  takes  them  off  instantly. — MRS. 
FRANK  BAYLEY,  Corning,  Cal. 

Gloves  for  the  Bath. 

Make  a  pair  of  gloves  from  Turk- 
ish toweling.  In  the  bathroom  keep 
a  box  of  oatmeal  mixed  with  shav- 
ings of  Castile  soap.  When  ready 
for  the  bath,  take  a  handful  of  the 
mixture,  slip  on  the  gloves,  put  rub- 
ber bands  over  the  wrists  and  bathe 
yourself.  The  gloves  are  more  con- 
venient than  a  cloth  or  sponge,  as 
they  do  not  roll  or  slip,  and  the 
body,  arms  and  legs  can  be  washed 
more  thoroughly.    They  also  are  far 


-TEAR  OFF  ALONG  THIS  LINE- 


Complaint  Blank 


Have  you  for  any  reason  been  dissatisfied  with  the  goods  made  or 
furnished  by  any  advertiser  in  Orchard  and  Farm  Magazine?  If  so,  will 
you  kindly  fill  in  this  blank  and  return  to  the  Business  Manager,  Orchard 
and  Farm  Magazine,  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.? 

Name  of  Advertiser.  


(Here  write  as  briefly  as  possible  the  details  of  the  transaction, 
giving  names,  dates,  etc.,  together  with  your  name  and  address) 


(L"ae  personal  letter  If  preferred* 


better  for  washing  children. — MRS. 
C.  COOPER,  215  E  street,  San  Ma- 
teo, Cal. 

For  the  Kitchen  Towel. 

Work  a  large  eyelet  in  opposite 
corners  of  your  kitchen  towel,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  is  much  more 
convenient  to  hang  it  by  than  the 

old  style  hook.— ELLA  F.  COWLES, 
Albany,  Ore. 

Cutting  Silk. 

When  cutting  thin  silk,  put  it  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  tissue  paper.  It 
will  cut  as  straight  as  heavy  cloth, 
and  there  will  be  no  puckering  to 
bother  you. — MAR1  E.  FITCH,  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 

Other  good  suggestions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  Clean  Chimneys  or  Glass. 

To  clean  lamp  chimneys  and  glass 
quickly,  use  soft,  washable  silk  and 
it  will  leave  no  lint,  making  the  glass 
clear  and  bright.— MRS.  E.  ROSE- 
BERRY,  Pope  Valley,  Cal. 
Removal  of  Stains. 

Fingermarks  and  stains  on  porce- 
lain, wood  and  windowpanes  can  be 
removed  with  kerosene  and  a  soft 
cloth. 

Grease  on  silk,  rub  gently  with  a 
piece  of  flannel  wet  with  benzine. 

Iron  rust,  dampen  the  cloth,  dip  in 
cream  of  tartar  and  rub  well.  Let 
stand  an  hour,  then  wash. 

Stains  and  discolorations  on  tin- 
ware, rub  with  a  damp  cloth  dipped 
in  soda. 

Ink  On  wood,  wash  with  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid. 

Paint  on  linens,  rub  with  turpen- 
tine, then  clean  with  French  chalk 
wet  in  alcohol. 

Stained  knives,  take  a  piece  of  raw 
potato,  dip  in  brick  dust,  scour  knives 
and  the  most  obstinate  stains  will  be 
removed. 

Fresh  mildew,  wet  in  strong  suds, 
cover  with  paste  of  salt  and  soap  and 
put  out  in  the  rain. 

Stained  or  tarnished  brass,  moisten 
a  cloth  in  ammonia,  rub  briskly  over 
pumice  soap,  then  apply  to  the  article 
to  be  cleaned.— MRS.  GEORGE  A. 
CLARKE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Mulino, 
Ore. 

To  Clean  Silver. 

To  clean  silver  chains  and  mesh 
bags  fill  a  shallow  dish  with  gasoline 
and  dip  in  the  article,  scrubbing  with 
a  soft  nail  brush.  Change  gaso- 
line until  clear,  then  polish  with 
chamois— MISS  LYDIA  NICOLA, 
Morro,  Cal. 

Eggless  Frosting. 

One  teaspoonful  of  powdered  gela- 
tin, three  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling 
water  and  cup  of  sugar.  Soften  the 
gelatin  in  about  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cold  water,  add  the  hot  water  and 
if  not  then  dissolved  put  on  the  stove 
until  it  is.  Add  the  sugar,  heat  until 
light  and  flavor  with  lemon  juice. —  ! 
MRS.  H.  H.  THOMPSON.  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Modesto,  Cal. 
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Bettering  the  Conditions  of  the  Farm  Home 


IN  order  to  better  the  conditions  of 
the  farm  home,  the  first  requisite 
is  to  make  the  tamily  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible. It  has  been  observed  more  than 
once  that,  where  there  is  discontent 
or  anxiety,  a  person's  mind  is  distract- 
ed from  the  tasks  before  him  and 
thoroughness  will  be  a  lacking  qual- 
ity.    There   is   hanging  a  cloud  of 


^OVERALLS 

ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED 

For  Children 

The  ideal  playtime  garment 
for  little  folks.  Made  all  in  one 
piece,  with  drop  back,  ^OVERALLS 
can  be  quickly  slipped  on  or  off, 
and  easily  washed. 

Far  more  healthful  than  Rom- 
pers. Cut  large  to  give  utmost 
comfort — yet  fitting  well  and 
looking  well.  No  tight  elastic 
bands  at  knee,  to  stop  free  cir- 
culation of  blood  and  retard 
freedom  of  motion.  All  children 
love  them. 


^OVERALLS 

Good  looking 
Long  wearing 
No  ripping 
No  tearing 

75c 

the  »uit 


A 

New 
Suit 

FREE 

if  it 
Rips 


As 

pictured, 
or  with 

high 
neck  and 

long 
sleeves. 

Made  of  plain  blue  denim  or 
blue  and  white  stripe  hickory, 
for  all-the-year-' round,  and  of 
lighter  weight,  blue  and  white 
striped  material  for  summer  wear. 
Sizes  1  to  8  years.  All  are  trim- 
med with  fast-color  red  or  blue 
galatea. 

Ask  for  and  insist 
on  getting  Koveballs 
Accept  no  other  garment 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  we 
will  forward  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 

San  Francisco 


gloom  over  many  a  farm  home  and 
the  two  principal  causes  are  first,  the 
young  folks  will  not  stay  on  the  farm 
and,  second,  lack  of  capital. 

No  picture  is  sadder  to  gaze  upon 
than  to  see  a  father  and  mother  left 
alone  on  the  old  farm  after  the  chil 
dren  are  grown  up.  Years  of  hare 
work  and  worry  have  left  their  marks; 
upon  them.    Their  brows  are  wrin 
kled;  their  backs,  once  so  strong  and 
straight,  now  bent  and  aching:  their! 
heads  liberally  sprinkled  with  gray 
They  have  been  instrumental  in  con* 
verting  the  piece  of  land  from  the; 
wild  and  unimproved  state  to  a  first 
class  farm.     Here  they  started  ou' 
when  they  were  married.    Here  their 
children  were  born  and  reared.  Here 
they  have  spent  days  and  years  off 
happiness  mingled  with  sorrow.  Here) 
they  have  seen  their  children  grow 
up   to   charming  young  ladies  and' 
strapping  young  men.    Their  ambi- 
tion  was   to   spend   their  declining 
years  upon  the  old  homestead  in  leis- 
ure.    What  is   sadder   to   see  than 
these  two  old  folks  left  alone  on  the 
farm,  their  children  gone  off  to  the 
cities?    Often  they  are  forced  to  sell 
out,  owing  to  scarcety  or  lack  of  la- 
bor, lack  of  capital  or,  perhaps,  lack 
of  proper  management.    If  the  young 
folks  had  stayed  at  home  and  pitched 
in  these  conditions  in    most  cases 
would  be  righted,  as  labor  and  proper 
management  often  bring  about  the 
necessary  capital. 

But  if  the  young  folks  are  going 
to  stay  on  the  farm  there  must  be 
some   inducement  for   them.  They 
must  be  interested  in  it.    They  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  neces- 
sary factors  on  the  farm.  They  must 
be  consulted  when  something  is  to  be  , 
planned  and  something  to  be  carried 
out.     They   must   not   be  regarded 
merely  as  hired  men,  doing  only  the 
manual  labor.    Many  of  us  know  of 
instances  where  the  hired  man  and 
the  son  are  working  side  by  side  dur- 
ing the  busy  season;  neither  is  con- 
sulted as  to  details  and  management, 
and  both  feel  that  all  they  are  there 
for  is  to  perform  the  manual  labor. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  the  hired 
man  receives  his  check  and  he  leaves. 
The  son,  who   has   worked   just  as 
hard,  receives  nothing.  When  he  be- 
comes of  age  he  leaves  the  farm  also. 
Can  you  blame  him?    On  the  other 
hand  all  of  us  know  of  farm  boys  who 
have  been  consulted  in  regard  to  man- 
agement since  they  were  real  young 
lads.    Nothing  about  the  farm  was  a 
secret  to  them.   They  knew  exactly 
how  father  planned  how  to  do  this  or 
that  thing.    They  knew  how  much 
father  owed  and  how  much  he  owned. 
They    have    been    trusted  always. 
Father  was  not  afraid  to  let  them 
see   and    handle    his   money.  They 
have  always  been  interested  in  the 
farm  and  the  home.    As  they  grow 
up  they  actually  take  charge  of  things, 
and  father  is   relieved   from  much 
anxiety  and  worry  in  his  declining 
years;  and  you  can  bet  your  life  that 
the  old  folks  will  not  be  obliged  to 


sell  out  from  lack  of  labor  or  lack 
of  proper  management. 

In  most  cases  where  this  latter  con- 
dition prevails  you  will  find  that  there 
is  sufficient  capital,  for  plenty  of  la- 
bor, proper  management  and  average 
luck  give  a  farm  the  necessary  cap- 
ital. When  the  son  marries  he  will, 
perhaps,  rent  the  farm,  or  as  in  some 
cases  he  may  see  his  way  clear  to  buy 
it,  letting  the  old  folks  live  on  it  as 
usual. 

The  lack  of  capital  on  the  farm  is 
very  often  due  to  lack  of  manage- 
ment. Proper  management  means  an 
increase  of  revenue  and  with  this  in 
view  it  is  pertinent  to  suggest  that 
farmers  should  pay  more  attention  to 
diversified  farming.  This  has  been 
preached  from  the  time  farming  be- 
came anything  like  the  profession  it 
is.    Do  not  put  all  your  eggs  in  one 


basket.  Many  farmers  would  ridicule 
the  banker  or  the  merchant  who  kept 
his  business  open  only  six  or  nine 
months  a  year  and  lay  idle  the  rest 
of  the  time.  Yet  that  is  what  many 
farmers  are  doing.  From  the  time  that 
plowing  is  finished  till  seeding  opens 
they  are  practically  idle.  On  the  other 
hand  the  one  practicing  diversified 
farming  has  profitable  farming  the 
year  around  and  his  pay  checks  are 
coming  in  every  month.  Best  of  all 
he  is  seeing  his  farm  increasing  in 
fertility,  instead  of  decreasing.  He 
knows  that  when  his  days  are  over 
and  the  farm  is  going  to  be  farmed 
by  some  one  else  he  will  not  leave  a 
farm  depleted  and  exhausted,  but 
one  with  plenty  of  stored  up  fertility, 
and  that  his  posterity  can  look  upon 
him  as  a  benefactor  to  the  community 
and  humanity  at  large. 


Two  Charming  Dresses  $ 


Your  Choice  at 

We  Pay  All  Mail  or  Express  Charges 

35  F  579 — A  BEAUTIFUL  DRESS  of  richly  em- 
broidered Voile,  combined  with  Filet  lace.  The 
front  of  dress  Is  artistically  'trimmed  with 
Filet  lace.  Lace  is  applied  on  skirt  to  give  a 
tunic  effect.  Front  of  waist  is  also  exquisitely 
embroidered  and  trimmed  with  velvet  ribbon. 
Back  has  four  clusters  of  tucks.  Three-quarter 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  rows  of  Filet  insertion 
and  edging.  The  skirt  Is  laid  in  tucks  at  top 
and  embroidered  all  around  at  bottom.  Filet 
insertion  is  used  to  trim  the  bottom.  On  each 
side  at  lower  part  is  a  group  of  loose  side 
plaits.  Dress  fastens  in  back.  Comes  in  white 
with  embroidery  in  combination  of  black  and 
white,  or  in  all  plain  white,  both  with  trlm- 
ling  of  black  velvet.  Price,  mail  or  *e  no 
xpress  charges  paid  by  us  «pv».uo 

35  F  580 — STYLISH  FROCK  of 
fine  all-silk  figured  Foulard.  Arm- 
holes  and  front  of  waist  show  a 
cording  of  self  material.  Front 
trimmed  with  loops  and  buttons 
of  messaline  to  match  color  of 
material.  Turndown  collar,  cuffs 
and  belt  of  plain  satin  messaline; 
three-quarter  sleeves.  Nobby  Di- 
rectoire  vest  effect  is  of  Point 
d'Esprit  trimmed  with  tiny  but- 
tons and  Dresden  flowered  velvet. 
Skirt  is  plain  save  for  a  full- 
length  stitched  plait  down  center 
of  front.  Dress  fastens  invisibly 
in  front.  Comes  in  black,  navy 
blue.  Copenhagen  blue  or  brown, 
all  with  white  figures. 

Price,    mall    or    express  *r  qo 
barges  paid  by  us  *O.UO 

SIZES — 32  to  44  bust  measure,  skirt  length 
40  inches:  also  to  fit  small  women.  82 
bust  measure,  skirt  length  38  inches.  Skirts 
are  finished  with  basted  hem. 


Our  New  Caia'ogue  l»  FREE 


Write 

for  It  to-dn> 


35  F  580 


Bellas  Hess  &_© 

WASHINGTON.   MORTON    i    BARROW  STS 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.Y 
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Country  Women's  Rest  Rooms 


A  Woman  and  a  Lady 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

WHAT  is  the  distinction,  asks  a  correspondent,  between 
"a  woman"  and  "a  lady."    "It  seems  that  every  lady 
is  a  woman,  but  not  every  woman  a  lady." 

Webster  tells  us  that  the  term  "lady"  is  derived  from 
two  words,  meaning  bread,  and  helper.  His  definitions  are 
therefore: 

L  "Bread  helper." 

"A  mistress  of  the  house." 

2.  "A  woman  of  social  distinction.  In  England  a  woman 
whose  husband  Is  not  lower  than  a  Knight  in  rank,  or 
whose  father  was  not  lower  than  an  Earl." 

3.  "A  woman  of  gentle  and  refined  manners." 
"A  wife  or  spouse." 

In  America,  the  land  of  freedom  and  "equality,"  the  word  "lady"  is  much 

misused. 

We  all  know  the  true  story  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  who  was  met  by 
the  inquiry,  "Are  you  the  woman  that  advertised  for  a  wash  lady?"  "Wash 
lady"  and  "sales  lady"  are  terms  now  in  general  use  by  the  uninstructed. 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail  among  the  ignorant  and  ambitious  that 
showy  garments  and  a  disdain  for  labor  produce  a  "lady." 

In  England  the  term  "lady,"  as  will  be  seen  by  Webster,  is  a  distinct  title. 
It  has  its  special  application,  the  same  as  Duchess,  or  Countess.  Lady  Blank 
may  be  ignorant  and  ugly  and  untidy  and  impossible  as  a  woman — yet  she  is 
Lady  Blank  by  legal  right,  if  her  father's  or  husband's  rank  so  makes  it  possible. 

In  American  we  have  no  titles ;  and  the  cultured  and  intelligent  mind 
understands  that  the  word  "lady"  here  is  only  applicable  to  one  to  whom 
Webster  has  given  the  third  definition:  "A  woman  of  gentle  and  refined 
manners." 

She  may  be  a  laundress,  a  housemaid,  a  salesgirl,  or  an  object  of  charity — 
but  If  she  is  possessed  of  gentle  manners  and  a  reflued  deportment  it  is  abso- 
lutely proper  to  speak  of  her  as  "a  lady." 

If  she  is  loud-voiced,  vulgar  in  speech  or  in  dress,  obtrusively  ignorant,  or 
rude,  she  is  not  a  lady,  no  matter  If  she  is  born  and  reared  in  wealth,  and  if 
she  sparkles  with  jewels. 

She  is  a  woman  who  has  misused  her  opportunities  of  becoming  a  lady. 

A  woman  whose  wealth  has  made  her  name  a  familiar  one  in  two  continents 
recently  entered  a  fashionable  shop  in  New  York  in  an  unmistakable  state  of 
intoxication,  and  disgusted  the  proprletoor  and  salesmen  by  her  rude  and 
boisterous  manners. 

She  is  not — in  America — a  lady.  She  would  of  necessity  be  one  in  England 
if  her  father  had  been  an  Earl,  or  her  husband  a  Knight. 

It  savors  of  the  ridiculous  to  apply  the  term  "salesladies"  to  all  women 
who  are  employed  at  mercantile  counters.  "Chorus  ladies,"  "wash  ladies"  and 
"shop  ladies"  should  understand  that  the  word  is  offensive  and  absurd  when 
thrust  upon  the  listener. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  "lady"  to  label  herself.  She  is  easlily  discovered. 
And  if  she  is  not  there  the  flimsy  label  only  makes  her  ridiculous.  The  word 
"woman,"  with  a  prefix,  is  much  stronger  than  the  same  prefix  with  "lady" 
attached. 

A  splendid  woman,  a  noble  woman,  a  lovely  woman,  has  tenfold  the  strength 
of  "a  splendid  lady,"  "a  noble  lady,"  or  "a  lovely  lady."  The  term  "a  fine 
woman"  is  full  of  dignified  meaning,  while  a  "fine  lady"  suggests  the  gaudy 
butterfly. 

A  "sales  woman"  means  one  of  the  world's  worthy  workers,  while  a  "sales 
lady"  means  nothing  at  all. 


Training  Housekeepers 

The  Women's  Outdoor  Club  of  San 
Francisco  organized  a  school  for  the 
training  of  young  women  as  house- 
hold experts.  The  first  class  will  con- 
sist of  fifteen  girls  who  will  be  taken 
into  the  home  which  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Trocadero,  and  given 
a  training  free  of  charge  very  much 
as  the  training  school  for  nurses  is 
operated.  These  girls  will  be  taught 
not  merely  domestic  science,  but  mil- 
linery making,  and  the  graduates  will 
organize  the  work  of  a  household — 
whether  it  be  on  the  scale  of  one  ser- 
vant or  six  servants,  so  as  to  elminate 
waste,  provide  food  properly  cooked 
and  served,  within  the  f  allowance 
which  the  family  income^ermits  to 
be  provided  to  it.  The  graduates  will 
be  able  to  make  the  home  come  up  to 


certain  specific  standards  just  as  the 
nurse  makes  the  sick  room  of  a  pri- 
vate home  temporarily  come  up  to 
the  standards  of  a  room  in  a  well 
equipped  hospital. 

A  statement  issued  recently  by  i 
group  of  prominent  automobile  manu- 
facturers predicts  that  during  1913 
over  300,000  cars  will  be  manufactured 
and  placed  on  the  American  market. 
Last  year  250,000  cars,  exclusive  of 
motor  trucks,  were  produced.  No 
other  industry  has  ever  shown  such 
marvelous  growth  on  American  soil. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  an  au- 
tomobile in  use  for  every  110  persons 
in  the  United  States,  the  total  of  ve- 
hicles being  in  excess  of  a  million. 

"Every  life  is  meant  to  help  all 
lives;  each  man  should  live  for  all 
men'i  betterment" 


I N  the  average  country  home  of 
*■  moderate  means,  the  man  is  still 
looked  upon  as  the  wage  earner  and 
the  woman  as  the  wage  spender. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  is 
the  woman  who  plans  each  day  what 
the  members  of  the  family  shall  eat 
and  wear,  where  the  children  shall  go 
to  school,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  household  affairs  and  expendi- 
tures. The  spending  of  the  wages  is 
equally  as  important  to  the  comfort 
and  success  of  the  home  as  earning, 
and  women  everywhere  are  learning 
that  a  dollar  must  be  made  to  pur- 
chase its  full  worth  in  weight  and 
measure  every  time  it  leaves  her 
purse  if  the  family  is  to  have  what  it 
deserves.  She  does  not  balance  her 
accounts  after  the  old  'plan  of  the 
new  wife,  "Received  $5,"  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger,  "Spent  it 
all." 

One  great  drawback  to  the  country 
womans  shopping  in  the  small  coun- 
try towns  has  been  that  before  the 
purchases  were  finished  she  or  the 
children  were  so  tired  that  the  buy- 
ing had  to  be  finished  hurriedly  or 
carelessly. 

Country  women's  rest  rooms  are 
solving  this  problem  nicely  in  many 
small  towns  and  the  local  merchants 
find  the  plan  of  helping  to  keep  up 
the  rest  room  amply  repaid  by  in- 
creased and  more  carefully  planned 


Systematize  Housework 

At  the  close  of  a  recent  exciting 
tennis  match  in  which  one  of  the  win- 
ners was  a  woman  who  gave  up  the 
old  family  home  and  induced  her  hus- 
band to  go  to  an  apartment  hotel  to 
live  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  efficient  help,  overheard  the 
remark:  "If  she  had  to  work  as  hard 
as  that  about  the  house,  wouldn't 
there  be  an  outcry?"  and  the  reply. 
"If  she  put  that  amount  of  brains, 
study  and  energy  into  her  house  work 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  an 
outcry." 

This  struck  the  tennis  player  rather 
hard,  and  in  her  own  words  she  gives 
the  following  facts:  "All  at  once  it 
came  to  me  that  that  remark  was 
true.  I  had  never  given  any  special 
thought  of  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  house  work  might  be  made 
easy.  I  did  some  unusual  thinking 
that  night,  but  was  too  tired  to  do 
much  else.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  return  to  the  old  home  with 
my  family,  keep  house  and  do  my 
own  work  and  try  to  make  a  fine 
art  of  my  housekeeping.  As  a  result 
I  find  that  with  proper  equipment, 
system  and  a  fixed  habit  of  putting 
things  in  their  right  places  at  the 
right  time,  my  house  work  has  be- 
come a  pleasure  instead  of  drudgery, 
and  that  the  excercise  is  doing  me 
equally  as  much  good  as  the  excite- 
ment of  the  tennis  court  or  the  golf 
links." 

By  cutting  out  the  old  canes  we 
eliminate  disease. 


buying  and  better  satisfied  customers. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  where  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Farm  Woman's  Con- 
gress will  be  held,  has  some  unusual 
features.  The  room,  which  is  large, 
quiet  and  restful,  with  many  easy 
rocking  chairs,  couches  and  cots  for 
tired  women  and  sleepy  babies,  is  in 
great  favor  with  the  country  women 
for  miles  around.  They  can  leave 
their  children  there  while  doing  a 
hard  day's  shopping,  or  utilize  it  as  a 
noon-hour  resting  place  for  them- 
selves. The  room  is  located  within 
a  block  of  the  railway  station  and  is 
enjoyed  by  travelers,  who  register 
from  all  over  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them  have  expressed  their 
intention  to  introduce  such  a  room  in 
their  home  cities  on  their  return.  Not 
only  does  it  meet  with  approbation 
from  strangers,  but  shoppers  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  clerks 
from  nearby  stores  find  it  a  conven- 
ient place  in  which  to  eat  their  noon- 
day luncheons,  and  rest  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  No  one  thing  has 
done  more  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers which  too  often  exist  between 
town  and  country  than  has  this  rest 
room.  The  entire  expense  of  con- 
ducting it,  including  the  services  of 
a  matron  who  radiates  friendliness 
and  makes  of  it  a  real  home-spot,  is 
met  by  the  city  of  Tulsa,  through  its 
Council. 


The  House  Dress. 

Among  the  most  soul-satisfying 
equipments  for  house  work  is  a  good 
supply  of  plain,  well  made  house 
dresses.  If  these  are  made  in  one 
piece,  something  on  the  plan  of  the 
nurse's  dress,  and  of  blue  or  gray 
gingham,  or  for  cooler  days  and 
heavier  work,  the  plain  blue  denim, 
which  is  used  for  men's  overalls,  and 
the  dresses  are  made  with  short 
skirts,  elbow  sleeves  and  comfort- 
able, turn-down  collars,  half  the 
drudgery  of  housework  under  the  old 
system  of  wearing  out  your  second 
best  shirtwaist  and  old-fashioned 
skirts  in  the  kitchen  is  done  away 
with. 

Next  comes  a  good  supply  of 
aprons — big  aprons  for  beginning  the 
,day — good  old-fashioned  ginghams 
that  cover  up  your  dress  almost  en- 
tirely; then  the  big  apron  that  ties 
around  your  waist,  and  thus  on  dowa 
the  line  to  the  smaller  and  daintier 
apron  of  dimity  or  white  lawn,  with 
its  sewing  pocket,  which  may  be 
used  when  one  sits  down  in  the  after- 
noon to  do  the  sewing,  mending  or 
embroidering.  The  cost  of  these 
aprons  is  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  real  c*mfort  which 
they  give. 

Undoubtedly  the  consumption  of 
meat  aer  capita  is  less  than  it  was  a 
generation  ago;  but  in  spite  of  vege- 
tarian tendencies  the  demand  for 
meat  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to 
supply  it,  hence  the  maintenance  of 
high  price*.  
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Helps  for  Beauty  Seekers 


.By  Mme.  Nanine_ 
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MRS.  Z— To  re- 
duce the  lips  have 
a  pomade  made  of 
an  ounce  and  a 
half  each  of  vase- 
line and  lanolin, 
one  gram  iodide  of 
potassi  um  and 
twenty  drops  tinc- 
ture o  f  benzoin. 
Rub  the  lips  well 
with  this  night  and 
morning. 

E.  T.  — If  you 
will  send  me  a 
self  -  add  ressed 
stamped  envelope 
I  will  gladly  send 
you  the  rolling  exercises  for  reducing 
the  hips. 

CONSTANT  READER— Try  this 
simple  formula  for  almond  meal:  Get 
a  pound  of  almonds  at  the  grocer's. 
Blanch  and  pound  them  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible, adding  an  equal  quantity  of 
Florentine  orris  root,  finely  powdered. 
Mix  well  and  add  enough  oil  of 
geranium  to  perfume.  Put  this  into 
a  glass  jar.  The  meal  will  not  harm 
the  most  sensitive  skin  and  answers 
the  purpose  of  soap  as  a  cleansing 
medium. 

NEVA — To  reduce  the  nose,  have  a 
pomade  made  of  an  ounce  and  a  half 
each  of  vaseline  and  lanolin,  one  gram 
iodide  of  potassium  and  twenty  drops 
tincture  of  benzoin.  Rub  the  nose 
well  with  this,  night  and  morning. 

MRS.  MOLLIE— If  you  will  give 
a  good  trial  to  the  blackhead  soap  I 
am  sure  you  will  soon  rid  yourself  of 
those  disfigurements.  The  treatment 
is  simple  and  the  blackheads  soon  dis- 
appear, as  do  pimples  and  other  facial 
disfigurements  of  the  same  class.  If 
you  wish  I  can  send  you  enough  of 
this  blackhead  soap  for  50  cents  for  a 
full  treatment.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  this  is  enough  to  remove  all  of 
them,  but  sometimes,  where  they  are 
particularly  bad,  more  is  necessary. 


If  any  reader  wishes  any  of  the 
formulas  mentioned  In  the  follow- 
ing: answers  to  questions  by  sub- 
scribers, and  will  send  a  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  to  Mme. 
Nanlne,  care  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  050  Hearst  Building;,  San 
Francisco,  she  will  be  glad  to 
send  them.  Also,  If  the  writers 
wish,  she  will  have  the  formulas 
prepared  by  a  reliable  druggist 
and  send  them  at  cost  price.  We 
wish  our  women  friends  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  offer. 


MISS  E.  B.— A 
bit  of  c  o  1 1 1  o  n 
wound  around  the 
end  of  the  orange 
wood  stick,  dipped 
in  peroxide  and 
run  under  the 
nails,  will  bleach 
them.  I  cannot 
tell  you  about  the 
article  you  men- 
tioned, but  will  be 
glad  to  send  you 
the  formula  for 
curling  fluid  if  you 
will  send  me  a 
s  e  1  f  -  a  d  d  ressed 
stamped  envelope, 
nothing  that  I  know  of 
always  make  the  hair 
indefinitely,    but  the 


There  is 
that  will 
stay    in  curl 

fluid  will  keep  it  curly  a'  couple  of 
days.  I  do  not  recommend  dry 
shampoos.  Once  in  a  great  while  it 
is  all  right,  but  if  used  frequently  it 
will  clog  the  pores  and  cause  dandruff. 
I  shall  also  send  you  the  formulas  for 
manicuring  and  for  removing  freckles 

ELIZABETH— There  is  little  that 
can  be  done  for  a  scar.  It  will  gradu- 
ally grow  out,  but  of  course  this  takes 
some  little  time.  At  night  massage 
the  scar  with  skin  food  and  in  the 
morning  bathe  it  in  alcohol.  I  am 
sure  this  treatment  will  help  you,  but 
do  not  expect  results  too  quickly. 

MAMIE— The  electric  needle  is  the 
safest  remedy  for  superfluous  hair.  I 
would  advise  you  to  go  to  a  reliable 
electrolysist,  and  have  it  removed. 
When  you  are  once  rid  of  it  it  will 
never  return.  However,  if  the  growth 
is  light  it  can  be  removed  by  applying 
one-third  ammonia  and  two-thirds 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  peroxide 
will  bleach  the  hair  and  the  ammonia 
will  gradually  kill  the  roots.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  formula  for 
removing  superfluous  hair  if  you  will 
send  me  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope. 


April  Work  in  the  Flower  Garden 


CVER  since  Agricola  first  com- 
*^  menced  jotting  down  his  garden- 
ing notes  April  has  been  deemed  one 
of  the  best  and  busiest  months  for 
farmer,  gardener  and  flower  lover. 
The  recent  rains  have  given  splendid 
aid  to  the  lawns  and  shrubbery,  and 
put  the  soil  in  good  condition  for 
planting. 

As  early  as  possible  in  April  the 
roots  of  Cannas  and  phloxes  should 
be  taken  up,  divided  and  replanted 
in  rich,  well  spaded  soil. 

Palms  may  be  planted  this  month 
and  no  flower  garden  large  enough 
to  afford  space  for  their  growth 
should  be  without  a  few  specimens 
of  these  princes  of  plant  life.  While 
there  are  many  varieties  of  palm  that 
do  well  in  California  the  Washing- 
ton, filifera,  or  native  fan  palm  is 
most  satisfactory  for  common  plant- 
ing. There  are  some  thirty  or  more 
varieties  of  the  Phoenix  palm,  many 
of  which  thrive  with  ordinary  culti- 
vation in  California.  Palms  to  look 
well  in  a  garden  should  have  plenty 
of  space. 

The  vines  such  as  Bougainvaillia, 
bignonia,  clematis,  jasmine  and  the 
seeds  of  Mandevillia  and  wistaria 
may  be  planted  this  month  and  if 
well  watered  will  make  a  surprising 
growth  before  fall. 

Seeds  of  almost  all  annuals  and 
perennials  may  be  planted  out  of 


doors  this  month,  sweet  peas,  as- 
ters, heliotrope,  carnations,  verbena, 
balsam  (the  double  rose  flowered, 
being  especially  beautiful)  nastur- 
tiums, sunflower,  poppies,  phlox 
Drummodi  and  cosmos  being  better 
bloomers  if  early  planted. 

Asters,  cosmos,  balsams,  petunias 
and  portulacca  if  planted  in  the  beds 
where  they  are  to  remain  should  be 
covered  very  lightly  with  fine  soil  or 
sand  and  given  a  light  covering  of 
straw  or  fine  brush  to  prevent  the 
soil  drying  or  hardening,  as  the  seeds 
of  these  flowers  are  very  small  and 
many  losses  are  caused  by  neglect- 
ing this  covering,  or  covering  too 
deeply  with  earth. 

The  chrysanthemum  bed  should 
be  overhauled  and  new  cuttings  taken 
from  the  root  shoots.  These  grow 
readily  and  if  planted  early  produce 
fine  early  fall  blossoms.  A  few  spec- 
imen cuttings  if  planted  in  boxes  or 
flower  pots  and  given  extra  attention 
and  fertilizer  make  good  show  plants 
for  extra  sized  flowers. 

Dahlias  and  tuberous  begonias 
may  be  planted  now,  and  if  roots  are 
scarce  cuttings  may  be  taken  from 
the  shoots,  and  if  placed  in  small 
pots  will  in  a  short  time  make  strong 
plants  for  late  blooming. 

Bedding  plants,  such  as  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  lobelias,  pyrethrums,  etc., 
should  be  planted  now. 


Be  Your  Own  Beauty  Doctor 

Every  Woman  Has  a  Right  to  a  Good  Complexion 

"Why  should  TOU  be  disfigured  with  blackheads, 
pimples  or  any  other  facial  trouble? 

RUSSIAN  WONDER  SOAP 

has  cured  thousands  and  Is  GUARANTEED  to  cure 
you.   OR   MONEY  REFUNDED. 

Blackheads,  pimples,  acne,  blotches  and  all  facial 
eruptions  ERADICATED  BY  RUSSIAN  WONDER 
SOAP.    This  marvelous  remedy  has 

NEVER  KNOWN  A  FAILURE 

Blackheads  and  pimples  vanish  like  magic,  and 
STAT  AWAY. 

PRICE,  POSTAGE  PAID,  75  CENTS 

Send  money  order  or  stamps  to-day  to 

E.  D.  PRESTON  No.  185  Ite^enW  st.  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Russian  Cold  Cream,  the  best  face  cream  *in  the  world,  GUARANTEED  not  to  cause  a 
ffrowth   of  hair.     Price,   postage   paid,   75.  cents;  three  Jars,  $2. 

Russian  Skin  Pood,  for  facial  massage  and  eradicating  wrinklea.  Price,  postage  paid  75 
cents;  three  jars,  $2. 


Sharpen  your 
tools  FREE  on 
artificial  diamond 
wheels 


Sharpen  your  bluntest  ax  in 
three  minutes,  shape  up  your 
plow  point  in  ten  minutes,  grind 
your  sickles,  ensilage  knives, 
discs  and  all  your  tools  in  a  few 
minutes  without  hard  work- — 
try  this  fast  tool  grinder  with 
its  wonderful  artificial  diamond 
wheels  on  your  own  tools  for  30 
days  absolutely  free.  Send  for 
free  book  from  which  you  can 
select  the  outfit  you  like  best 
and  then,  when  you  make  a  se- 
lection, I  will  send  it  on  30  days' 
free  trial.  Use  it  all  you  please 
for  30  days,  and  if  you  don't 
want  to  keep  it,  return  it  at  my 
expense.    No  money  needed. 

C  J.  LUTHER.  IW 

Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder 

The  DIMO-GRIT  wheels  on  Luther  Grinders  are  made  of  arti- 
ficial diamond  crystals  made  of  the  same  elements  as  real  diamonds, 
fused  in  the  marvelously  hot  electrical  furnaces  that  melt  fire  brick 
like  butter.  They  cut  steel  25  times  faster  than  grindstones — ten 
times  more  efficiently  than  emery — will  not  draw  temper  from  steel — no  need  of 
cooling  with  water.  The  Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder  is  built  all  of  metal — has  en- 
closed shaft  drive  like  an  automobile,  dust-proof  bearings — patent  tool  rests  and 
attachments  for  grinding  sickles,  discs,  etc. — does  all  farm  grinding,  plow  points, 
cultivator  blades,  etc.  Extra  attachments  transform  this  grinder  into  jig  and 
rip  saw,  lathe,  drill,  forge,  etc. 

\l/t?  TTC  tTflO  I7D1TI7  nnHV  which  tells  an  interesting  story  of  this 
"         1  d   F  UI\    r  IVLE.   DVJyJPk.   wonderful  artificial  diamond  sharpening 

substance,  gives  pointers  on  tool  sharpening  and  illustrates  Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinders. 
From  this  book  you  may  choose  any  outfit  on  30  days  free  trial,  without  paying  any  money 

in  advance.   Write  today. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO.,  62s  Stroh  BIdg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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WHY   INCUBATOR   CHIChS  DIE 

The  book  entitled  "The  History  of  White  Diarrhoea,  or  Why  Incu- 
bator Chicks  Die,"  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mall  to  any- 
one sending  us  the  names  of  7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  Incubators. 
This  book  can  save  you  J100  this  summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea 
or  bowel  trouble;  the  cause,  and  tells  of  a  cure. 

BOOK  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOR  THE  NAMES. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  BLACKWELL,  OKLAHOMA 


If  there  is  a  low  wet  spot  in  the 
garden  plant  calla  lily,  umbrella 
plant,  water  grasses  or  rushes.  There 


is  still  time  to  plant  the  gorgeous 
Japanese  iris,  spirae  aruncus,  bam- 
boo and  funkias. 
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DEAVER 
BOARD 


Deaver  Board 

BECAUSE  it  takes  the  place  of  l  ith,  plaster  and 
wall-paper  for  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  every 
type  of  new  or  remodeled  buildings. 


A  Spill  Of  Fortune 


By 

Billee  Glynn 


Should 

Use 


Because  it  is  more  artistic,  durable,  convenient  and 
economical. 

Because  it  is  made  in  panels  of  all  convenient  size?, 
which  can  be  put  up  easily  and  quickly  by  anyone  handy 
with  tools. 

Because  it  keeps  out  heat  and  cold,  resists  shocks  and 
strains,  deadens  sound,  retards  fire,  does  not  crack,  chip  or 
deteroriate. 

Because  you  can  transform  attic  and  cellar  space  into 
comfortable  rooms  in  an  incredibly  short  time  at  little  cost. 

We  can  tell  you  many  more  interesting 
thing*  about  Beaver  Board;  come  in  and 


SEE  US 


THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

New  Montgomery  and  Mission  St*.,  San  Franclaco 
For  FREB  Booklets,  Prices,  Samples,  etc. 


SPEED 

AND 

ACCURACY 


That 
Means  the 

UNDERWOOD 

When  You)  Mention 
Typewriters 


A  World's  Champion  Is  the 

UNDERWOOD 

"The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy" 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  Incorporated 

133  Sutter  Street  San  Francisco 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


"J1  HE  rather  obese,  strictly  polite, 
and  smoothly-groomed  individual 
whom  John  Murphy,  four-time  mil- 
lionaire, used  as  private  secretary  be- 
cause of  his  cringing  harmlessness, 
came  into  the  inner  room  of  his  em- 
ployer with  a  slightly  different  air 
than  usual. 

"There's  a  fellow  in  overalls  and 
smoking  a  black  corncob  pipe  out- 
side to  see  you.  I  have  showed  him 
the  door  twice,  but  he  insists  that  you 
sent  for  him.  Shall  I  throw  him  out? 
He  calls  himself  Mike  Shaughnessey." 

"Mike  Shaughnessey,"  repeated 
Murphy,  his  face  suddenly  broadening 
in  a  smile  as  he  scrutinized  the  man 
before  him.  "Why,  certainly,  throw 
him  out — throw  him  out — if  you  can." 

Never  had  the  pink-faced  young  or 
preserved  gentleman  expected  such 
discourteous  resistance  or  never 
would  he  have  resorted  to  the  gentle 
art  toward  which  America  pays  most 
money.  He  appeared  presently  in  the 
grip  of  one  sturdy  of  frame  and  red 
of  countenance  whose  unwashed 
hands  most  uncaressingly  crushed  his 
neck,  whence  issued  a  sound  entirely 
resembling  a  bagpipe  on  the  first 
fluttering  growl  of  a  shindig. 

"What  the  devil,  what  the  devil," 
breathed  the  furnace-like  mouth,  "do 
you  mean  by  havin'  such  a  sample  as 
this  around?" 

John  Murphy  stood  gloriously  grin- 
ning in  the  manner  of  a  man  at  vau- 
deville who  after  sixty  days  has 
found  something  original.  "Be  a  lit- 
tle careful  of  him,  Mike,  a  little  care- 
ful, just;  he's  useful." 

For  answer  Shaughnessey  shot  his 
burden  back  out  the  door  and  closed 
it.  The  millionaire  stepped  over  to 
him,  extending  his  hand.  "I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  Mike.  It's  fifteen  years 
since  you  whipped  me  for  trying  to 
steal  your  sweetheart — I  see  that  you 
are  just  as  good  a  man  as  ever.  I 
got  a  glimpse  of  you  driving  a  dray 
last  week  and  saw  you  again  yester- 
day in  the  square  and  took  a  notion 
to  send  for  you." 

Mike  Shaughnessey  sank  leisurely 
into  an  easy  chair,  where  underof- 
ficials  of  the  company  habitually 
trembled,  and  regarded  his  companion 
with  a  frown  of  quizzicality.  "Jack," 
he  pronounced,  "I  know  just  what 
you  are  going  to  do.  You  are  going 
to  pull  off  the  Good  Samaritan  act 
and  offer  me  'two-bits'  more  than  I'm 
getting  in  one  of  your  free-for-all, 
eat-'em-alive  factories.  You  think  be- 
cause you  haven't  seen  me  for  fifteen 
years,  I  suppose,  and  because  I  take  a 
siesta  on  the  green  that  I  am  open 
for  anything.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
I  wouldn't  feel  respectable  workin'  for 
a  man  I've  whipped  as  often  as  I  have 
you.  Me  for  the  dray  and  a  holiday 
when  I  feel  like  it.  And  this  is  no 
class  hatred,  either." 

The  smile  on  the  countenance  of 
John  Murphy  showed  no  setback.  Be- 
tween two  fingers  he  held  a  bright, 
new,  silver  quarter.  "Here  is  some- 
thing I  have  owed  you  since  I  saw 
you  last,"  he  said  carelessly,  throwing 


it  on  the  table  in  front  of  Shaugnes- 
sey. 

It  brought  the  latter  to  his  feett,  to 
Murphy's  side,  and  with  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder  in  a  fraction.  "Mur- 
phy," he  exclaimed,  "you  have  the 
memory  of  a  gentleman.  Come  out 
and  have  a  drink  on  it." 

"I  have  something  to  propose  to 
you  first,  Shaughnessey.  I  am  going 
to  trade  places  with  you  for  as  long 
as  I  like.  I  am  tired  of  the  game — 
the  electric  dice  as  1  have  played 
them— and  need  a  change;  tired  of 
driving  a  faint-hearted  herd  to  coin 
gold  for  me  which  I  do  not  need; 
tired  of  the  popping  of  bottles  and 
eyes  reflecting  bullion;  tired  of  the 
constant  respect  paid  to  me  which  I 
do  not  deserve — of  the  sleek  treachery 
of  the  crowd  with  whom  I  work; 
tired  of  newspaper  interviewers  and 
dolls  who  consider  me  an  Al  specu- 
lation; tired  of  my  begging  relatives 
who  hadn't  the  heart  to  steal  as  I  did; 
tired  of  the  floss  and  the  flare,  the 
bright  lights  and  the  music,  and  the 
high  feeds  that  have  ruined  my 
stomach;  tired,  tired,  tired  of  it  all. 
I  want  to  get  back  to  "coffee  and" 
again,  to  look  hungry  into  chop- 
house  windows  and  have  a  dog  wag 
his  tail  at  me;  to  give  my  soul  an  air- 
ing next  to  the  green  earth,  where 
not  a  dollar  grows,  to  take  it  out  with 
the  world  on  the  straight,  flat-footed 
proposition  of  a  bed  and  half  rations." 
He  concluded,  looking  out  on  the 
street  that  flared  past,  with  some- 
thing passionate  and  disdainful  burn- 
ing his  rugged  countenance. 

Mike  Shaughnessey  had  thrust  his 
hands  wrist-deep  into  his  pocxets  and 
drawn  his  mouth  into  a  snape  which 
might  have  ejected  a  whistle,  but  kept 
silent  as  a  punctuation  point.  Yet  he 
did  not  appear  half  so  astounded  as 
might  be  expected.  "So  you  intend 
taking  my  place,"  he  voiced  at  last. 
"Now  I  know,  John  Murphy,  why  you 
remembered  you  owed  me  'two-bits.' 
But  by  all  the  Shaugnesseys  I'll  show 
you  how  to  be  a  millionaire." 

"Only  remember,"  Murphy  warned, 
"you  must  play  the  game  as  I  play 
it — same  circle,  same  rounds,  high 
hat,  gold  cane,  and  wardrobe  de  luxe. 
I  have  a  genial  sort  of  a  fellow  to  ad- 
vise you  when  you  don't  know  how. 
For  the  time  you  will  be  John  Mur- 
phy. And  remember  particularly  that 
however  much  I  imbibe  I  never  get 
drunk."  He  held  out  his  hand  and  the 
smile  of  Mike  Shaugnessey  was  half 
gone  as  he  took  it  in  pledge.  "You  will 
find  an  account  of  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  your  favor  at  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  by  seeing  my  attor- 
ney you  can  have  as  much  more  as 
you  desire.  Above  all,  don't  be  afraid 
of  it."    He  handed  him  a  card. 

Two  hours  later  John  Murphy,  with 
Shaugnessey's  "two-bits"  in  his  pocket 
and  nothing  else,  but  smiling  in  that 
glorious  combined  way  of  devil  and 
saint,  left  his  palatial  offices  for  the 
Great  Open  Road.  The  day  was  as 
beautiful  as  the  heart  could  dream  of. 
The  young  summer  sang  a  song  of 
bloom.     Nothing  and   no  one  was 
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older  than  twenty-one  or  was  mis- 
taken if  he  thought  so.  The  world 
was  just  a  big  playground  with  roses 
and  poppies  to  embellish  it  and  all  of 
its  factions  and  prancing  Pecksniffery 
seemed  to  melt  in  the  sunlight  to  a 
common  gold  of  toleration  and  joy. 
The  Great  Outside  was  too  big  for 
cobwebs  and  dark  closets  of  class. 
Wandering  in  one  of  the  city's 
squares,  John  Murphy  not  only 
brushed  the  green  earth  with  his  feet 
but  touched  it  with  his  soul.  He  wore 
corduroy  breeches,  a  clean  shave— in- 
cluding his  upper  lip,  where  formerly 
had  billowed  and  bellowed  a  red 
stretch  of  mustache;  a  pair  of  easy, 
heavy  shoes,  a  negligee  shirt  with  un- 
starched collar,  a  hat  that  slouched 
somewhat,  and  a  coat  of  brown  ma- 
terial but  not  gay.  He  looked  rather 
fat  and  unfit  in  it  all,  but  he  remem- 
bered that  rolling  was  the  chief 
method  of  a  well-known  actress  of 
many  summers  to  prevent  obesity  and 
as  he  meant  to  be  a  rolling  stone,  his 
heart  was  not  too  sad  at  the  sight  of 
his  rather  puffing  abdomen.  He  laid 
himself  under  a  lemon  tree  to  dream. 
He  chose  the  lemon  tree  because  a 
baby  with  the  bluest  eyes  and  the 
prettiest  flaxen  curls  crowed  like  a 
fallen  apple  of  Eden  under  the  tree 
that  was  next.  John  Murphy  had 
never  married  in  that  the  society  in 
which  he  moved  had  always  thrown 
countless  opportunities  at  him  to 
count  out  the  half  of  his  cash  in  that 
way  without  in  any  small  beat  count- 
ing in  a  heart.  So  he  had  gone  the 
way  of  Kipling's  verse  and  done  with 
"less  of  the  one,"  that  is,  without  in- 
cluding wedlock  among  his  trans- 
gressions. Like  all  men,  however,  he 
yearned  for  someone  to  really  love 
him  and  whom  he  could  love  in  turn, 
being  sure  of  her  heart.  Within  half 
an  hour  John  Murphy  was  feeding  the 
little  blue-eyed  lady  under  the  other 
lemon  tree  brown  chocolate  drops 
which  delighted  her  immensely  and 
for  which  he  had  paid  ten  cents  out 
of  his  quarter-dollar  opulence.  But 
that  was  not  all.  The  same  little  lady 
had  thrown  her  arms  about  him  and 
kissed  him  three  times  on  the  mouth 
and  she  meant  it.  Her  mother  had 
looked  on  with  a  pleased  expression 
which  showed  her  confidence  in  John 
Murphy  though  he  was  not  rich. 

Having  seen  the  last  of  the  little 
girl,  he  sat  down  with  an  old  soldier 
who  talked  of  his  youth.  Living  on  a 
pension,  the  old  man  sat  in  the  square 
here  every  day,  smiling  kindly  on  life 
as  it  drifted  by.  Everything  was  yes- 
terday to  him.  John  Murphy  found 
in  him  a  mellow  sun  of  toleration.  His 
religion  was  reincarnation.  In  every 
pair  of  lovers  he  saw  in  the  dusk  he 
re-lived  his  own  springtime.  "'Ah," 
he  would  sigh,  "I  shall  live  and  love 
again." 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  rich  next 
time,"  suggested  John  Murphy. 

"Rich!"  repeated  the  old  fellow, 
puzzled.  "I  always  have  been  rich. 
Every  man  is  rich  who  has  enough  to 
supply  his  needs." 

Me  was  irresistible.  John  Murphy 
actually  accompanied  him  to  his  attic. 
This  idea  of  living  again  in  the  old 
man's  way  was  not  so  bad  at  all.  It 
kept  John  Murphy  happy  over  a  plate 
of  beans  and  a  cup  of  coffee  in  a  cellar 


restaurant,  and  then  he  spent  his  last 
nickel  on  a  cigar,  which,  strange  to 
say,  tasted  marvelously  good,  and 
strutted  up  and  down  the  Great 
White  Way,  seeing  the  city  from  a 
vagabond's  point  of  view. 

Voila!  (A  bootblack  in  his  employ 
had  used  the  word.)  What  fascina- 
tion it  possessed  from  the  bottom  1  He 
felt  himself  in  the  happy  position  of 
shining,  masculine  middle-age  in  the 
front  row  at  the  undressed  serving  of 
any  of  the  numerous  musical  comedies 
that  run  so  long  in  New  York  and  sc 
often  out  of  it.  The  fact  that  he  wa; 
absolutely  without  funds  and  had  even 
left  his  diamonds  behind  made  the 
game  sincere  with  him.  By  eleven 
o'clock  he  was  hungry  again  and  knew 
the  thrill  of  staring  into  refulgent, 
meteor-like  places  where  others  en- 
tered to  feast — being  always  careful 
to  tip  the  waiter  with  the  first  cock- 
tail; of  speculating  adventurously  on 
automobiles  that  whisked  into  the 
Night  of  Romance  and  toward  the 
Morning  After  with  fair,  scintillating, 
silk-hosed  divinities;  of  watching 
theatre  crowds  bursting  from  the 
glamour  of  a  new  author,  who,  sans 
hat  and  modesty,  shook  hands  with 
them  outside;  of  wondering  almost 
excitedly  whether  the  "Extras"  of  in- 
tense newsboys  were  half  as  horrible 
as  shouted;  of  being  moved  by  a 
young  policeman  fashioning  his  stare 
of  authority,  and  being  denied  with 
an  oath  a  dime  by  one  of  his  own  em- 
ployees, an  officer  in  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
It  was  a  night  of  the  unaccustomed 
in  the  extreme. 

About  12  o'clock  John  Murphy 
cast  his  lead  into  the  general  billow 
of  dreamland  on  a  bench  in  the 
square.  The  night  air  was  soft  as 
fleece  underwear  and  punctuated  by 
the  snores  of  another  party,  who  slept 
close  at  hand.  The  police  did  not  en- 
ter here,  for  police  on  duty  naturally 
belong  to  the  lights  to  give  popular 
evidence  that  there  are  police.  Un- 
disturbed, John  Murphy  dreamed  of 
his  first  sweetheart  in  Ireland  and 
wondered  why  he  had  married  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  instead.  He  awoke 
to  a  feeling  of  delightful  hankering 
for  a  hunk  of  bread  and  sat  speculat- 
ing how  he  would  achieve  it.  Then 
Modern  Adventure  came  to  his  as- 
sistance, providing  him  with  another 
yearning  in  the  form  of  a  pretty  Irish 
immigrant  girl  accosted  by  two  ruf- 
fians. John  Murphy,  despite  his  fat, 
promptly  knocked  one  of  them  down, 
while  the  other  conveniently  disap- 
peared. The  sweetest  brogue  that 
sang  into  the  ear  of  a  man  said: 
"Thank  you,  sir— Oh,  thank  you 
kindly";  and  a  pair  of  Killarney-blue 
eyes  dipped  down  into  the  well  of  ten- 
derness for  a  glance.  Let  it  be  stated 
right  here  that  John  Murphy  seemed 
to  have  shaved  off  a  couple  of  decades 
with  his  beard.  And  he  looked  as  lit- 
tle like  Capital  as  he  did  like  Union 
Labor,  apparently  possessing  the  ego- 
tism of  neither. 

"My  name  is  Kitty,"  she  self-ex- 
plained as  her  rescuer  proceeded  to 
accompany  her,  "and  I  am  looking  for 
relations;  but  I  do  not  know  how  long 
it  will  take  me  to  find  them  and  I 
must  have  breakfast." 

John  Murphy  blushed,  not  to  the 
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roots  of  his  ears,  but  as  far  as  a  blush 
could  go.  He  was  considering  the 
emptiness  of  his  purse  and  the  full- 
ness of  the  young  lady's  innocence — 
for  very  often  innocence  and  tempta- 
tion express  themselves  in  exactly  the 


same  words,  which  may  possibly  be 
the  reason  that  Innocence  is  no 
longer  believed  in. 

"I  have  no  money,"  he  stated, 
frankly  and  regretfully. 

"I  thought  you  mightn't — and  you 
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look  hungry.  I  want  you  to  come 
and  have  breakfast  with  me." 

This  was  delightfully  and  unexpect- 
edly different.  And  there  was  no  re- 
sisting the  glance  which  accompanied 
the  invitation.  John  Murphy  went — 
and  in  one  of  those  rare,  quiet,  little 
places  which  encroach  not  on  the 
personality  with  too  much  light  or 
orchestra,  and  where  the  waiter  pos- 
sesses no  ogling  eye,  they  breakfasted 
in  simple  manner  together.  It  was 
such  a  meal  as  to  make  John  Murphy 
realize  that  a  girl  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful in  a  shawl  than  in  a  seal-skin 
coat  and  that  the  divine  quality  and 
untainted  depths  of  her  heart  are 
sometimes  things  to  marvel  at  in  a 
world  of  "bears,"  "bulls,"  and  big 
cities.  Afterwards  he  helped  her  find 
her  relations,  and  her  uncle  was  so 
much  older  than  himself  that  he  made 
John  Murphy  feel  effervescently 
young.  Besides,  he  invariably  styled 
the  intruder  "Young  man,"  offered  to 
find  him  a  job  at  $2.50  per  day  and 
trust  him  in  the  meantime  with  a 
room  in  his  own  house.  Of  such  are 
the  gentlemen  from  Cork.  In  two 
weeks  John  Murphy  was  foreman  of 
his  gang;  in  three  additional  days  he 
had  married  Kitty,  who  had  confessed 
with  blushes  deeper  than  her  dimples 
that  she  loved  him  and  with  a  thrill 
for  him  he  had  never  expected  to  find 
in  woman;  also,  he  had  lost  much  of 
his  surplus  flesh  and  his  eyes  had  be- 
come bright. 

Mike  Shaughnessey  might  have 
lived  in  another  world  for  all  he 
thought  of  him.  During  the  day's 
work  he  looked  forward  to  Kitty's 
kissing  and  Kitty's  caressing  when  he 
would  arrive  home,  and  it  never  failed 
him.  They  spent  the  evenings  like 
the  lovers  one  sees  pictured  in  soft- 
toned  photogravures  and  finds  so  sel- 
dom. Out  in  the  square  her  hands 
twined  about  his  as  they  sat  in  the 
dusk  together,  or  she  nestled  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  or  said  the  naive 
things  so  infinitely  more  charming 
than  education  or  wit.  From  her  slim, 
round  ankle  to  the  black  hair  that 
shone  above  her  blue  eyes  Kitty  was 
a  poem  of  lines  and  lyric  expression 
that  sang  itself  into  the  heart.  If  the 
"full  dinner  pail"  meant  love,  John 
Murphy  had  found  it  at  last. 

One  night  when  he  and  Kitty  were 
returning  home  from  making  some 
simple  purchases  they  were  attracted 
to  a  crowd  gathered  about  a  street 
orator.  The  excitement  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  man  had  usurped 
the  place  of  another,  the  Socialist  who 
held  forth  there  habitually— literally 
pulled  him  from  his  pedestal.  With 
a  cotton  sack  of  the  kind  in  which  it 
is  customary  to  sample  pastry  flour 
held  heavily  under  one  arm  and  an 
accent  unmistakably  Hibernian,  he 
harangued  them  masterfully,  and  with 
words  which  set  the  street  running 
toward  him. 

"I  jest  wanted  to  prove  to  yez,"  he 
said,  "that  I  am  a  better  Socialist  than 
anyone  who  ever  shouted  here  before. 
You  speak  of  redividing  the  wealth 
of  the  world,  at  least  it  amounts  to 
that  whatever  the  process — I've  got 
mine  under  me  arm  here.  I  am  going 
to  share  it  with  you  to  prove  the  fal- 
lacy— it's  'fallacy,'  isn't  it? — of  di- 
viding wealth — because  it  does  not 


make  you  happy.  I  was  left  a  for- 
tune by  a  friend  and  as  much  more  as 
I  wanted.  Sounds  funny,  doesn't  it? 
But  then  you  don't  know  the  circum- 
stances. If  I  tell  you  his  name  it  is 
sufficient.  It  was  Murphy.  The 
Murphys  and  the  O'Neills  are  apt  to 
do  anything.  Anyway,  I've  been  a 
rich  man  long  enough  to  have  gone 
the  limit.  I  have  had  me  picture  in  the 
newspapers  and  looked  on  the  night 
when  it  was  popping  red.  I've  had 
pretty  women  propose  to  the  good 
looks  of  me  bank  account,  and  I've 
run  over  the  poor  in  me  'joy-cart.' 
I've  worn  the  very  best  of  tailored 
torture  through  the  rottenest  kind  of 
a  game,  pinin'  for  me  blue  shirt  mean- 
while; and  I've  tipped  charity  as  you 
throw  a  bone  gracefully.  There's 
nothing  I  haven't  done  that  counts  for 
class  in  these  United  States,  except 
marry  an  ever-beautiful  heiress  and 
her  dogs.  And  I've  done  it  all  in  six 
weeks  and  have  got  five  thousand  dol- 
lars left.  It's  on  the  strength  of  these 
five" — he  took  a  handful  of  gold  coin 
from  the  sack  and  threw  it  at  them — 
"that  I  am  telling  yez  that  when  you 
get  up  here  and  talk  about  redivid- 
in'  the  money  of  the  world  or  any- 
thing like  that  you're  only  teasin' 
your  own  souls.  The  only  thing  the 
matter  with  poverty  is  the  desire  for 
wealth  you  let  it  give  you.  (Several 
handfuls  of  gold.)  I'm  not  presenting 
you  with  this  lucre  because  I  like  you 
particularly,  but  because  I  want  to 
enjoy  me  beefsteaks  again  and  have 
the  bed  feel  good  under  me  through 
not  being  always  sure  of  it.  Or  I 
want  to  be  rich  on  a  decent  living  and 
know  that  I  am  rich.  And  there's  an- 
other reason.  Though  I've  heard  you 
talk  so  much  about  dividin'  up  other 
people's  wealth,  I've  never  seen  you 
divide  anything  o'  your  own  on  this 
corner  yet,  and  I  want  to  set  you  a 
good  example.  The  trouble  with  you 
fellows  is  that  you  don't  realize  your 
blessings  till  you're  drunk.  Then  you 
don't  need  any.  I  am  the  kind  of  a 
Socialist  you  picture  in  your  numer- 
ous day  dreams." 

He  had  continued  to  punctuate  his 
remarks  by  tossing  heaping,  flashing 
palmfuls  of  money  amongst  the 
crowd,  which  scrambled  for  it  like  a 
pack  of  the  untamed.  The  skirmish 
on  the  outer  rim  of  the  gathering 
crushed  John  Murphy  and  his  bride 
close  to  the  speaker's  stand.  With 
the  sack  almost  empty  Shaugaessey 
suddenly  saw  Murphy.  He  jumped 
for  him  excitedly,  clasping  him  around 
the  neck. 

"Murphy!  Murphy!"  he  exclaimed. 
"It's  the  soul  o'  me  you  tried  to  ruin, 
the  soul  o'  me!  But  I  forgive  you 
now  that  I've  found  you." 

He  held  up  his  hand,  demanding  at- 
tention of  the  mob,  those  who  were 
not  still  searching  for  coins  on  the 
pavement.  "I'm  not  a  damn  bit  bet- 
ter Socialist  than  the  rest  of  you,"  he 
vociferated.  "Let  me  introduce  you 
all  to  John  Murphy,  the  multi-mil- 
lionaire. It  was  his  money  I've  been 
giving  away." 

On  his  part,  John  Murphy  was 
looking  at  his  wife — into  the  eyes  of 
Kitty  burning  with  wonder. 

"I  hope  it  will  not  spoil  you,  Kitty," 


he  said,  in  a  deep  and  tender  way 
which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  scene. 
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911-916  Crocker  bldg.,  S.  F. 


EDUCATIONAL  

Van    der    Xalllem'a    All  Engineering 

School:  estab.  1864.  51st  and  Tele- 
graph ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
FOR  SALE 


»T50    Player    Piano    <8S-note),  S32S — 

Elegant  upright  piano  8100.  Paige 
Piano  Co.,   wholesalers,    251   Post  st, 

S.  F. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
 SALE  

Wall  Paper — Free  wall  Daoer  samples 
— our  1913  and  1914  season  samples 
of  wall  paper  at  6c  per  roll  and  up 
are  ready  for  mailing  at  your  request. 
Ready  mixed  paint,  $1.25  per  gallon. 
Window  shades,  35c  each  and  up. 
Write  for  free  samples  and  color  card 
of  paint.    J.  L.  ASH  &  CO..  39  6th  st, 

near  Market,  San  Francisco.  

Second-Hand  Pipe— Largest  dealers  In 
standard  pipe  and  screw  casing; 
prices  right;  guaranteed  first  class. 
Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  sta. 
Yeast  Starter— New  yeast  preparation. 

Everybody's  going  to  use  It  Thou- 
sands already  using  It.  Used  and  rec- 
ommended by  bakers.  Dime's  worth 
lasts  for  months.  Send  to-day.  Teaat 
Starter  Co.,  Qulncy,  111. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


The  Farmers'  Market  Place 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classi- 
fication for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  No  advertisement  accepted 
for  less  than  three  Insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  in  this 
department. 

POULTRY 


Ingleside  Hatchery — Hatching  capacity 

36,000.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  etc.; 
34  varieties  thoroughbred  chickens, 
ducks  and  eggs.  Free  circular.  807 
Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Golden    Campines  —  Imported  English 

Blue  Ribbon  Birds.  Few  settings  at 
$10.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Some  ba- 
bies one  month  old,  $1.50  each.  Marin 
Poultry  Yards,  1221  Marin  Ave.,  Al- 
bany, Cal.,  via  W.  Berkeley. 
Baby  Chicks-^S.    C.    White  Leghorns 

from  free  range  mature,  heavy  lay- 
ing  hens;    Hoganized    strong,  healthy 
chicks,    guaranteed.      White  Plumage 
Poultry  Farm,  Exeter,  Cal. 
S.  I'.  White  Leghorns — Baby  chicks  for 

sale;  baby  chicks,  day  old,  $10  per 
hundred  and  $90  per  thousand.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $4.50  per  hundred.  Cock- 
erels and  pullets,  prices  on  application. 
The  Model  Poultry  Farm,  box  L,  Irv- 
ington,  Cal.  A.  de  Campos,  Prop. 
Our  Golden  Antlers  and  Silver  Cam- 
pines  took  following  prizes  at  the 
San  Jose  show  Antlers,  1st  pen  and  1st 
cockerel;  Campines,  1st  pen.  Our  ant- 
ler eggs  captured  the  1st  prize  for 
largest  and  best  shaped  white  eggs. 
From  Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st  our  23  Ant- 
ler hens  laid  4,148  eggs,  and  they  are 
still  laying.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  setting. 
S.  &  B.  G.  Haigh,  Route  2,  Box  4c,  San 

Jose,  Cal.  

Barred      Plymouth      Rock  Cockerels 

(Hawkins  Royal  Blue  Strain),  also 
eggs  for  hatching  and  Barred  Rock 
and  White  Leghorn  chicks.  Enoch 
Crews,  Route  No.  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
Ancona   Eggs   by   insured   parcel  post 

from  my  pure  bred  persistent  laying 
strain  of  S.  C.  Anconas,  $1.50  per  15, 
postpaid.  E.  T.  W.  Barnes,  Sisson,  Cal. 
Hull    and  /  White   Orpingtons,   bred  to 

lay  and  exhibit  stock;  eggs  and 
chicks  for  sale.    Mrs.  S.  Swaygood,  R. 

2,  Pomona,  Cal.  

Baby     Chicks  —  Thoroughbred     S.  C. 

White  Leghorns,  $10  per  hundred; 
hatching  eggs;  2,500  selected  breeders. 
Finest  incubation  plant  in  California. 
Lodge,   Pebbleside   Poultry  Farm  and 

Hatchery,  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  

Eggs  from  R.  I.     Reds  of  fine,  even 

color;  record-breaking  layers.  In- 
wood  Poultry  Yards,  Box  192,  Folsom, 
Sacramento  County,  Cal.  

60-Page  Chick  Book  describes  chicks, 
laying  hens,  hatching  eggs,  etc.  We 
ship  everywhere.  Our  prices  are  low. 
12  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs,  $1.75, 
prepaid.  Write  to-day.  Pioneer  Hatch- 
ery,  112  E.  8th  St.,  Los  Ange les,  Cal. 

"Success"  Incubators — 60    eggs,  $8.50; 

130  eggs,  $11.50;  360  eggs,  $22.50,  and 
612  eggs,  $31.50.  Free,  60-page  book 
gives  full  details.  McClanahan  Incu- 
bator Co.,  110  East  8th,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  

White,  Fawn  and  White  and  Penciled 
Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Winter  layers  of  large  white 
eggs.  C.  F.  Laurence,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 
R.  3.  B.  59. 

Clover  Leaf  Farm's  white  leghorns  win 
everywhere.  1912  Blue  Ribbon  win- 
ners and  sweepstakes  champions  at 
Santa  Cruz  State  Fair,  Concord,  Pleas- 
anton,  Concord  Stockton,  Oroville  and 
Modesto.  Single  birds,  trior  and  pens. 
Eggs  $5  per  100.  Chicks  $10  per  100. 
O.  B.  Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.  Inc.  —  Largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the 
West. 

Only  25  Cents  Now — J.  H.  Davis'  new 
book  on  "Artificial  Incubation  for 
Beginners."  Everybody  likes  it.  Have 
many  testimonials  as  to  the  value  of 
the  book.  Address  J.  H.  Davis,  Box 
315,  Dinuba,  Cal. 

Cornish  Indian  Game* — The  finest  ta- 
ble fowl  on  earth;  the  best  I  could 
find    in    England.     Richard  Keating, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  

Sheppard'a      Famous      Anconas,  the 

world's  best;  single  or  rose  comb; 
first  at  world's  greatest  shows,  Includ- 
ing London  (England),  Madison  Square 
and  Cleveland;  greatest  egg  record,  256 
average;  catalogue  free.  Cecil  Shep- 
pard,  Berea,  Ohio,  President  Interna- 
tional Ancona  Club. 


SchellvlUe  Hatchery  —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on  ap- 
proval. Examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting.  No  weak  ones  charged  for. 
R.  1,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

Bowen's  White  Minorcas  are  large, 
pure  white  birds,  bred  to  lay;  also 
prize  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from 
utility  and  special  mated  pens.  Stock 
for  sale.  T.  H.  Bowen,  R.  D.  2,  Santa 
Ana,  Cal. 


Croley's  I. Ice  Powder  — For     lice  on 
fowls,    insects    or    plants.      25c  the 
pound  can. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  —  New  York, 
Topeka  and  Kansas  City  winners. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  twenty  grand 
yards.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Sixteen 
years  breeding  Barred  Rocks  exclu- 
sively. C.  H.  Vodden,  Box  693,  Los 
Gatos,  Cal. 

Nle's  Columbian  Rocks  and  White 
Rocks  have  won  41  prizes,  including 
3  silver  cups,  on  20  entries  this  season. 
Eggs  and  chicks  from  prize  winners, 
also  from  utility  stock,  at  reasonable 
price.  Write  for  free  circular.  Nie 
Poultry  Yards,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Silver  Cnmplnes,  the  great  laying  breed 
of  Belgium.     Large  white  eggs,  the 

peer  of  any  breed  as  to  quantity  and 

quality  of  eggs.    $5  per  setting  of  15. 

Address   Frank   Trevits,   Alamo,   C.  C. 

Co.,  Cal.  

Trapnested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — To 
introduce,   eggs   from   heavy  winter 

layers  $1  per  setting.    Cockerels  $1  up. 

Money   back    if   not   satisfied.     A.  R. 

Schroeder,  Box  22,  San  Gregorio.  Cal. 

Up-to-Dnte  Shipping  Coops  and  Egg 
Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners — Our  im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  in  shipping.  Our 
lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case  and 
fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly.  For 
prices  and  information  address  D.  J. 
Green,     1090    3d    St.,     Petaluma,  Cal. 

Please  mention   this  paper.  

Croley's  Poultry  Remedy  —  For  colds, 
roup,  pip,  canker  and  diphtheria.  50c 

the  bottle.   

Barred  Rocks  Only — If  you  want  show 
birds,    good    breeders,    fine  utility 
stock  or  good  hatching  eggs,  write  us. 

G.  L.  Hawley.  Madera,  Cal.  

Croley's  Lice  Paint — For  lice  and  mites 

on  poultry.    25c  the  can.  

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys — The  larg- 
est and  best  flock  of  pure  bred  tur- 
keys in  the  world  is  headed  by  "Inter- 
national Tom,"  the  largest  and  the 
greatest .  prize-winning  turkey  in  the 
world.  Special  low  prices  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  flock.  No  disease. 
Order  early  and  secure  the  best.  Geo. 

A.  Smith,  Corcoran.  Cal.  

Manor  Farm  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Selected  Heavy  Laying  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  1911-1912  in  the  show  room 
have  brought  us  in  93  prizes,  9  cups, 
39  specials.  We  have  ready  in  R.  I. 
Reds  some  choice  laying  hens  and 
cocks  and  cockerels,  also  some  select- 
ed Pens  and  Trios.  In  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  eggs,  chicks,  stock,  any  quan- 
tity also  500  3-months-old  pullets  bred 
from  selected  laying  stock.  Address 

Manor  Farm.  Petaluma,  Cal.  

Croley's  Poultry  Cathartic  —  Cleanses 
the  fowls,  revives  their  appetite.  2Bc 

the  box.  

The  Buff  Orpingtons  You  Want — Pul- 
lets, cockerels,  eggs  from  carefully 
mated  hens.    Prices  reasonable.  Ernest 

L.  Wilder.  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  . 

For  Sal«! — Columbian  Wyandotte  cock- 
erels also  13  White  Holland  turkeys 
(11  hens,  2  Toms),  $50;  one  pen  Buff 
Orpington  ducks,  $10.  George  Rushing, 
Keystone,  Cal.  

Buff  Minorcas — Remember  that  we  are 
the  originators  of  the  Buff  Minorcas, 
the  royalty  of  chickendom.  We  have 
got  the  best  in  the  world  for  show 
and  for  laying.  They  are  winter  lay- 
ers of  large  white  eggs.  Delicious 
meat.  Buff  Leghorns — We  hold  the 
greatest  show  record  on  Buff  Leghorns 
in  America.  We  got  the  best  to  be  had 
20  years  ago  and  have  followed  it  up. 
The  best  of  the  Leghorn  families. 
Mating  list  ready.    LINDGREN  BROS., 

R.  1,  Klngsburg,  Cal.  

SchellvlUe  Hatchery  —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on 
approval;  examine  at  your  home  be- 
fore remitting:  no  weak  ones  charged 
for.    R.  72,  Sonoma,  Cal.   


Four  Missouri  Poland  China  Brood 
Sows  in  pig  to  "Long  Hadley"  $30 
each.  February  Gilts  and  Boars  Pigs 
$15  to  $20.  August  pigs  $10  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  N.  M.  Lester, 
Gridley,  Cal.  

Tamworths — The  Bacon  hog.  Kennedy 

Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 
Registered  Berkshire   for  Sale  —  Won 

thirty  premiums  last  year,  Califor- 
nia fairs;  herd  boar  Kennet.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 
G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal  Breeder 

of  Berkshire  swine,  also  Shorthorn 
cattle. 

Paicines  Ranch,  Paicines,  Cal. — Regis- 
tered  Percherons  and  Shorthorns. 


LIVESTOCK 


Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc. — Largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  In  the 
West. 


For  Sale— Young  milch  goats:  one  2- 
year-old  buck.    Call  or  write.  Geo. 
Langlois,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Begin  11)13  by  buying  pure  bred  Jersey 
sire   bull   calves,    $25,    $50,    $75  and 

$100.    Service  bulls,  $100  and  up.  Prize 

winning  and  producing  stock.     N.  H. 

Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

For  Sale  —  Guernsey  bull  calves  6 
months    and    over,    from  producing 

dams.     Superior   Hampshire   swine  of 

both    sexes.     J.    W.   Henderson,  First 

National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Fresh  Milch  Goats — Bred  to  registered 
Toggenberg  buck.     Mrs.  J.  Lenert, 

Chino,  Cal.  

Good  Healthy  Belgium  Hares,  $2.50  to 
$5.00  pair.  S.  S.  Hamburg  hens,  ex- 
tra fine  egg  producers,  $1  to  $2  each. 
J.  Wellborn,  Warren,  Oregon. 
For  Sale — 30  pigs,  Poland  China  stock, 
average  weight  25  lbs.  George  W. 
Gerlach,  Tracy,  Cal.    Box  211. 

 REAL  ESTATE 

Exceptional  Chance  to  Purchase  Farm 

for  man  who  has  made  money  as 
tenant.  We  have  several  hundred 
acres  in  Capay  Valley;  fine  land;  al- 
falfa, almonds,  diversified  farming.  It's 
what  you  have  wanted  a  long  time. 
We  will  sell  it  for  only  $12.50  an  acre 
down,  balance  your  own  terms.  Hard 
to  duplicate  for  $150  an  acre.  Further 
details,  address  California  Wholesale 
Land  Co..  216  Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

We  Want,  direct   from   owners,  lands 
listed  for  sale.    Chaney  &  Company, 
Topeka,  Kas. 

For  Sale — Villa  Sites  on  the  Blue 
Lakes.     Address  G.  A.  Behrnd,  Mid- 

lake  P.  P..  Cal.  

Old  Virginia  Farms  for  Sale — Send  for 
free  illustrated  catalogue;  largest  list 
In  Virginia.     Casselman  &  Co.,  Rich- 

mond,  Va.  

Apple  Orchards — Large  and  small,  in 
the  best  apple-producing  section  in 
California.  The  greatest  section  west 
of  Missouri  river.  Write  for  informa- 
tion. Geo.  W.  Sill  &  Co.,  Watsonville, 
Cal.   _ 

Every  Grain,  Grass,  Fruit  and  Vegeta- 
ble grown  in  northern  latitudes  suc- 
cessfully raised  in  the  Umpqua  Valley. 
Finest  climate  in  America.  Land  cheap, 
crops  certain,  markets  good.  "The 
Best  in  the  West."  For  information, 
address  Roseburg  Commercial  Club, 
Roseburg,  Oregon.  

The  Famous  Santa  Clara  Valley.  "We 
Sell  It."  Write  for  list  of  places  and 
literature.  E.  D.  Crawford  &  Co.,  415 
Bankers'  Investment  Bldg.,  742  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branches,  San 
J ose  and  Gilroy.  

For    Sale  —  The    Orange    Grove  Man. 

Large  list  of  Orange  Groves  in  best 
districts.  Nine  years'  experience  in 
growing  oranges.  A.  W.  Richards,  The 
Orange  Grove  Man,  Claremont  and  Po- 

mona,  Cal.  

State  Lands  that  are  vacant  or  that 

have  come  back  to  the  State  are  not 
advertised  by  State.  I  make  a  spe- 
cialty year  after  year  of  searching 
out.  Can  help  you  buy  from  officials 
some  extra  good  bargains  for  less 
than  adjoining  land.  Send  for  my  new 
circular  and  guarantee  of  many  small 
pieces  inside  of  three  miles  of  depots 
of  good  towns  in  California.  Do  you 
want  resudts  of  my  work?  References 
from  satisfied  customers.  Write  now 
for  new  revised  circular.  Joseph 
Clark,  1611  K  street,  Sacramento. 
A     Home    Where    Apples  Grow — 108 

acres  orchard  land  in  the  Prunedale 
section  of  the  Watsonville  district; 
all  fenced;  about  50  acres  ready  for 
the  plow,  more  available;  two  springs; 
close  to  store,  church  and  school;  fine 
climate,  no  malaria,  and  irrigation  not 
required;  to  close  an  estate  a  low 
price  and  easy  terms  will  be  quoted. 
Address    A.    H.    Knox,    751  Channing 

ave„  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

Tehama  Land  Office — It  will   pay  you 

to  see  Scott  &  Emerlck,  dealers  in 
farm  and  city  property.     Box  147,  Te- 

hama,  Cal.  

For    sale    or    exchange    for  improved 

farm    in    California;    100   acres  one 


nile  from  Creswell.  Oregon;  good  im- 
provements, good  dairy  farm,  60  acres 
cl°\er-  £rult.  berry,  grain  or  hay 
land,  balance  rough  timber  pasture- 
APiing  water  P^ed  to  house  and  barn! 

ttn™??  owner.  E-  H.  Maddux,  Cres- 
wrell,  Oregon. 

Wanted— To  hear  from  owner,  wholwis 
=  ood  farm  for  sale;  send  description 
and     price.       Northwestern  Business 
Agency,  Minneapolis.  Minn  

 BUSmESlTcliXNCET 


hall  en  years    experience  and 

have  made  good  in  the  mail  order 
business  Began  with  $5.  Send  for 
free  booklet  Tells  how.  Heacock' 
5273,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Any  intelligent  person  niay  earn  good 
income    corresponding    for  newspa- 
pers; experience  unnecessary;  send  for 
LockpoirN.  YPl'eSS     ^"dicate.  1695 

_^U^INES^PE^SONALS~ 


How  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and 

yet  you  have  better  food.     How  to 

nea  th  The  above  and  much  more  val- 
uable information  sent  free  for  stamp. 
W^sJ^_^p^y_co:^akeport,  Cal. 
I  made  950,«oo  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  business;  began  with  $5.  Send 
5,°4rpTf/ee  Qb°?klet-  Tells  how.  HEO- 
LACIv,  1695  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Brae  Brook  Collie  Kennels— Line  bred 
tricolors.    Splendid  puppies.  Work- 
ing prize  stock.     R.  3,  box  69,  Santa 
Kosa,  Cal. 

Shadeland  and  Glendale  Farm  Collies  

75  puppies  by  6  stud  dogs  of  best 
Collie  blood,  $10  to  $20.  Spayed  bitch 
pups  $1.50  up.  Bitches  in  whelp  and 
stud  dogs.  The  Pioneer  Collie  Breeder 
C.  D.  Nairn,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Amity  Ore. 
bend  stamp  for  new  catalogue. 


J5EEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 


Nursery  Trees,  fruit  and  ornamental- 
nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on  our 
experimental   place   near   State  high- 
way.    Leonard   Coates   Nursery  Com- 
pany.  Morganhill,  Cal. 
Strawberry  Plants,  Clark  Seedling,  Ma"- 
goon   Brandywine,   Gold   Dollar  and 
Wilson.     Large,   healthy  stock.  $2.50 
per  1,000.    Chas.  J.  Roth.Jganby.  Ore. 
Berry    Plants  —  All    varieties.  Prices 
right.     Send   to-day    for  illustrated 
price  list  and  cultural  notes.    Louis  P. 
Scribner,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D. 

Villa  Anna  Nursery,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  

Burbank's  genuine  Spineless  Cactus 
our  specialty.  Contracts  taken  for 
planting  acreage  in  any  county  in  the 
State.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Paper  Pots  for  starting  early  plants. 

Best  and  cheapest.  Free  sample. 
H.  B.  Elliott  &  Sons,  Harbor  Springs, 
Mich.  

Pure,  Clean  Vetch  Seed  — Order  your 
Spring  seed  direct  from  first  hands 
and  save  middleman's  expense.  Can 
ship  in  carloads,  or  local,  any  quan- 
tity. We  also  manufacture  a  dairy 
chop  in  large  quantities.  Are  always 
glad  to  quote  prices  and  send  sam- 
ples to  responsible  parties.  Corvallis 

Flouring  Mills,  Corvallis,  Ore.  

Northern-Grown  Pedigree  Trees  have 
vitality  that  will  surprise  you  In 
growth;  common  prices.  We  pay  the 
freight.  Write  for  our  bulletin.  Every 
tree  true  to  name  and  guaranteed  to 
grow.  Reference  First  National  Bank, 
Sunnyside  agents  wanted.  Y-S  Nurs- 
ery, Sunnyslde,  Wash. 
Nursery  Trees,  fruit  and  ornamental; 

nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on 
our  experimental  place  near  new  Stat* 
highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co., 
Morganhill,  Cal. 


PHEASANTS 


Booklet,  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants,"  20c. 
Prices  free.     H.  W.  Myers,  Tacoma, 

Wash.  

Ring-Necked  China  Pheasants  for  sale) 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Agents — $173  IN  TWO  WEEKS  MADE 
by  Mr.  Williams,  Illinois,  selling  the 
Automatic  Jack  Combination.  12  tools 
in  one.  Used  by  auto  owners,  team- 
sters, liveries,  factories,  mills,  miners, 
farmers,  etc.  Easy  sales,  big  profit. 
Exclusive  county  rights  if  you  write 
QUICK.  Automatic  Jack  Company,  Box 
O.  Bloomfleld.  Indiana. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


White  teeth— 
billions  of  them! 

Where  ?   Everywhere ! 

They're  chewing 
WRIGLEYS^ 


SPEARM/NT 


every  minute. 

Smiles  are  brightening— appetites  sharp- 
ening—digestions improving. 

Purify  your  breath  for  the  evening  kiss 
with  the  goody  that's  good  for  you. 


BUY  IT  BY  THE  BOX 

It  costs  less — of  any  dealer — and 
retains  its  freshness  until  used. 

Look  for  the  spear 


&  DTJmo.  A&r..  Chicago 


Avoid  imitations 


The  Village  Blacksmith 

Under  a  costly  canopy 
The  village  blacksmith  sits. 
Before  him  is  a  touring  car 
Broken  to  little  bits. 
And  the  owner,  and   the  chauffeur, 
too, 

Have  almost  lost  their  wits. 

The  village  blacksmith  smiles  with 
glee 

As  he  lights  his  fat  cigar. 
He  tells  his  helpers  what  to  do 
To  straighten  up  the  car. 
And  the  owner,  and  the  chauffeur, 
too,  .  J 

Stand  humbly  where  they  are. 

The  village  blacksmith  puffs  his  weed 
And  smiles  a  smile  of  cheer, 
The  while  his  helpers  pump  the  tires 
And  monkey  at  the  gear. 
And  the  owner,  and  the  chauffeur, 
too, 

Stand  reverently  near. 

Behind  the  village  blacksmith  is 
The  portal  of  his  shop. 
The  shop  is  very  large  in  size, 
With  a  tiled  roof  on  the  top. 
And  the  owner,  and  the  chauffeur, 
too, 

At  it  were  glad  to  stop. 

The  children  going  home  from 
school, 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 

They  like  to  see  him  make  his  bills 

And  hear  the  owners  roar, 

And  the  chauffeur's  weep  as  they  de- 
clare 

They  ne'er  paid  that  before. 

He  goes  each  morning  to  the  bank 

And  salts  away  his  cash; 

A  high  silk  hat  and  a  long  frock  coat 

Helps  him  to  cut  a  dash; 

But  the  owner,  and  the  chauffeur,  too, 

Their  teeth  all  vainly  gnash. 

The  chestnut  tree  long  since  has  died, 

The  smith  does  not  repine; 

His  humble  shop  has  grown  into 

A  building  big  and  fine, 

And  it  bears  "Garage"  above  the  door 

On  a  large  electric  sign. — Rural  Life. 
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Pasturing  Cowpeas. 

Cowpcas  are  sometimes  used  for 
pasture  purposes.  It  is  generally  held 
that  it  is  better  to  use  them  for  hay 
or  soiling  purposes,  but  when  the  crop 
is  not  needed  for  hay  it  may  be  used 
for  pasture.  It  makes  an  excellent 
pasture  and  if  the  animals  aTe  not 
permitted  to  feed  it  too  closely  at 
first  it  will  furnish  good  grazing  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks,  as  the  tend- 
ency of  the  plant  is  to  throw  out  new 
runners  when  the  main  stems  are  re- 
moved It  may  be  said  that  pasturing 
is  wasteful,  for  the  animals  destroy 
many  of  the  plants  by  tramping  upon 
them.  The  greatest  amount  of  nutri- 
ents per  acre  will,  therefore,  be  ob- 
tained by  making  the  crop  into  hay. 

A  cynic  has  said  that  even  in  sow- 
ing his  wild  oats  a  young  man  ex- 
pects some  one  else  to  do  the  plow- 
ing for  him. 

The  quickest  way  to  bring  up  poer 
land  is  to  plow  material  in. 


Rag  Dollies 

This  great  offer  is  made  to  all  of  our  regular  subscribers 
and  to  anyone  who  contemplates  subscribing  for  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  within  the  next  two  months.  In  this  splendid  offer  we 
have  something  that  will  be  appreciated  in  every  home  where 
there  are  kiddies.  We  send  these  with  postal  charges  prepaid, 
so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  TWENTY  CENTS  and  we 
will  mail  you  "MAMMA  GOLDEN  LOCKS  and  the  TWINS." 

MAMMA  GOLDEN  LOCKS 

AND  THE  TWINS 


This  is  the  doll  fam- 
ily that  every  little  girl 
likes  best.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the 
print  dolls,  have  curly, 
golden  brown  hair,  with 
big,  bright  eyes;  the 
limbs  are  movable,  the 
faces  are  bright  and 
pretty  as  any  bisque 
doll  could  be,  and  much 
more  durable.  A  few 
minutes  of  mother's 
time  with  needle  and 
thread  or  sewing  ma- 
chine and  a  little  cot- 
ton will  make  the 
round  est,  chubbiest, 
prettiest  playmates  a 
little  girl  ever  had. 


Send  the  coupon  be- 
low and  20  cents  in 
coin  or  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  these 
three  beautiful  dolls 
free,  all  charges  prepaid. 

A  Great,  Big  Dollie! 

Make  some  little  child  happy  by  giving  her  "Mamma 
Golden  Locks  and  the  Twins."  "Golden  Locks"  is  27  inches 
tall — big  enough  to  wear  real  baby  clothes,  and  the  twins  are 
each  7  inches  tall.  All  little  girls  like  a  big,  big  dollie  best, 
and  then  with  the  two  twins  they  have  a  regular  doll  family. 

We  have  thousands  of  these  dolls  to  give  away  on  this 
offer,  so  everyone  who  sends  this  coupon  and  the  20  cents  to 
us  will  receive  these  three  dollies  at  once. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  DOLLIES. 
Cut  out  around  body  on  dotted  lines,  lay  printed  sides  together 
and  sew  all  around  body  except  part  marked  "leave  open  here,"  and 
bottom  of  feet.  Turn  right  side  out.  Stretch  soles  of  shoes  over 
pieces  of  cardboard  cut  to  shape,  and  sew  on  in  place.  Dolly  is  now 
ready  to  stuff  through  opening  left  at  side,  after  which  sew  up  gap. 
Cotton  batting  makes  the  best  stuffing. 

COUPON 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 

162  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Inclosed  please  find  TWENTY  CENTS,  for  which  send  me 
"MAMMA  GOLDEN  LOCKS  and  the  TWINS." 

NAME    

ADDRESS  

TOWN  STATE  


Shasta  Limited 


Extra  Fare 

TRAIN  DE  LUXE 

From  San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)- 1 1 :20  a.  m. 

Arrives  Portland  2nd  Day-  2:30  p.m. 

Arrives  Seattle      2nd  Day  9:00  p.  m. 

With  All  Conveniences 
and  Comforts 


Drawing-Rooms 
Compartments 
Three-Room  Suites 
Berths  and  Sections 
Observation-Clubroom 


Ladies'  Parlor 
Library 
Writing  Desks 
Stenographer 
Stock  Reports 


Barber  Shop 
Valet  Service 
Ladies'  Maid 
Hairdressing 
Manicuring 


Portland  Express 

From  San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station-- 10:20  p.  m. 

Arrive  Portland  3rd  Day  7:40  a.m. 

Arrive  Seattle      3rd  Day  3 : 1 5  p.  m. 

Standard  and  Tourist  Sleepers 
Observation  and  Dining  Car  to  Portland 


Oregon  Express 

From  San  Francisco,  Ferry  Station — 8:20  p.  m. 

Arrive  Portland  3rd  Day  8:15  a.m. 

Arrive  Seattle      3rd  Day  3 : 1 5  p.  m. 

Standard  and  Tourist  Sleepers 
Dining  Car  to  Portland. 


Southern  Pacific 


SAN  FRANCISCO:   Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel,  Ferry  Station. 
Phone  Kearny  3160. 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Station.     Phone  Kearny  ISO. 
OAKLAND:   Broadway  and  Thirteenth  St.     Phone  Oakland  161. 
Sixteenth  St.  Station.    Phone  Oakland  145«. 


In  1918-What? 


By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


Almost  any  modern  car  will  run 
well  for  a  summer.  But  how  will  it 
run  in  five  years  from  now?  And 
what  will  it  cost  in  the  meantime? 

That's  what  I  think  of  in  Reo  the  Fifth. 


The  Second  Year 

Perhaps  half  the  experienced 
motorists  know  that  troubles  and 
repairs  begin  the  second  year, 
usually.  From  that  time  on  they 
become  acute. 

Any  car  shows  up  well  at  the 
start,  else  none  would  ever  buy  it. 
But  a  great  many  cars  are  not  built 
to  endure. 

The  owner  pays  dearly,  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  he  gets  a  car 
like  that. 

For  You  to  Say 

If  the  frills  on  a  car  count  most 
with  you,  they  are  bound  to  weigh 
most  with  the  maker. 

But  if  you  know  what  a  well- 
built  care  requires,  and  demand 
those  things,  makers  will  be  forced 
to  give  them. 

Let  me  tell  you,  after  26  years  of 
car  building,  what  a  well-built  car 
does  require. 

Essentials 

Haphazard  steel  is  risky.  The 
car  maker  should  fix  his  formulas. 
Then  he  should  analyze  the  steel 
twice — before  and  after  treating — 
to  make  sure  it  accords  with  the 
formula. 

Testing  gears  with  a  hammer  is 
no  test  at  all.  One  should  use  a 
crushing  machine  of  enormous  ca- 
pacity, so  that  every  tooth  gets  the 
limit  test.  Thus  he  will  find  thou- 
sands of  gears  unfit. 

Springs  should  be  made  from 
just  the  center  one-third  of  the 
finest  steel  ingots.  The  end  thirds 
won't  do.  Then  the  springs  should 
be  tested  tor  100,000  vibrations. 


Steel  castings  are  cheap,  but  they 
often  have  flaws.  Drop  forgings 
are  better,  but  costly.  In  Reo  the 
Fifth  we  use  190. 

Common  ball  bearings  give 
worlds  of  trouble.  The  best  roller 
bearings  cost  five  times  as  much, 
but  they  pay.  In  Reo  the  Fifth 
we  use  15  roller  bearings,  11  of 
which  are  Timkens. 

Big  tires  are  costly,  but  small 
tires,  in  the.  long  run,  cost  the  user 
several  times  as  much.  That's  why 
Reo  the  Fifth  is  an  over-tired  car. 

A  centrifugal  pump  is  essential 
to  perfect  circulation.  A  costly 
magneto  is  cheapest  in  the  end. 
The  carburetor  should  be  doubly 
heated. 

Overcapacity 

American  roads,  above  all,  de- 
mand large  overcapacity.  That 
means  a  big  margin  of  safety. 
Every  driving  part  in  Reo  the 
Fifth  is  tested  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  45-horsepower  engine. 


It  is  wrong  to  take  chances. 
Every  part  should  be  tested.  No 
car  should  ever  be  hurried. 

Each  engine  should  get  five  rad- 
ical tests.  These  require  48  hours 
in  Reo  the  Fifth.  And  every  en- 
gine, after  testing,  is  taken  apart 
and  inspected. 

These  are  costly  requirements. 
Some  call  them  extreme.  But  every 
dollar  spent  in  these  ways  saves 
an  average  of  five  dollars  in  the 
long  run. 

Coming  Features 

Then  a  car  should  be  up-to-date. 
Set-in  side  lights,  flush  with  the 
dash,  are  found  in  all  the  finest 
cars.  Side  lamps  won't  be  toler- 
ated long. 


The  leading  cars  now  have  left 
side  drive.  The  driver  sits  close  to 
the  cars  he  passes,  as  the  laws 
compel  abroad.  One  should  re- 
quire this  in  a  car  to-day. 

One  should  require  genuine 
leather  in  upholstery — the  best 
curled  hair — else  a  car  will  soon 
look  shabby.  An  enduring  finish  is 
important,  for  refinishing  is  costly. 


Those  are  the  reasons  why  I 
give  Reo  the  Fifth  all  its  hidden 
value.  I  am  building,  as  always, 
a  car  to  endure.  In  the  years  to 
come,  the  men  who  buy  it  will  be 
mighty  glad  they  bought  it. 

The  car  isn't  costly,  for  we  are 
efficient.  And  we  save  about  20 
per  cent  for  you  by  building  a 
single  model. 


The  Simplest  Control 


Then  you  find  in  this  car — and 
this  car  alone — the  simple  center- 
rod  control.  All  the  gear  shifting 
is  done  by  moving  this  rod  only 
three  inches  in  each  of  four  direc- 
tions. It's  as  simple  as  moving  the 
spark  lever. 

This  rod  is  out  of  the  way — be- 
tween the  two  front  seats.  It  is 
at  the  driver's  right  hand,  as  he 
sits  on  the  left  side. 


There  are  no  levers,  side  or  cen- 
ter. Both  brakes  are  operated  by 
foot  pedals.  Thus  both  front  doors 
are  clear. 

You  will  believe  that  all  cars 
must  come  to  this  feature  when 
you  see  what  it  means  to  the 
driver. 


A  thousand  dealers  handle  Reo 
the  Fifth.  Write  for  our  1913 
catalog  and  we  will  tell  you  where 
to  see  the  car. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Seriet 

$1,095 


30-35 

Honeponer 
Wheel  Base — 

112  Inches 
Tire" — 

34x4  Inches 
Center  Control 
15  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
3  Electric  Lights 
190  Drop 

Forgings 
Made  with  5 

and  2-Pas- 

senger  Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  Included  In  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  cur- 
tains and  slip  cover,  windshield,  gas  tank  (or  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim 
and  brackets — all  for  9100  extra  (Hat  price  >170).  Gray  &  Davis  F.lectrlc  Lighting  and 
Starting  System  at  an  extra  price,  If  wanted. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.  ^IMf 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


REO  PACIFIC  COMPANY, 

556-55$  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Distributors   for   Northern  California. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


reo  r  LCIFIC  <  o»ii'  v>  i . 

942  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Distributors   for   Southern  California. 


tAHFORN"A  

ORCHARD 
arfd  FARM 

HORTICULTURE  ESTABLISHED     1888  STOCKRAISING 


Most  Wonderful  Reclamation  Project  Has  Given  to 
the  People  11,500  Acres  of  River  Sediment  Soil 

A  Dominion  of  Garden  Farms 


AT 


W^st  Sacramento 

Just  15  Minutes  From  California's  Capital 

THREE  years  of  development  work  and  five  million  dollars 
have  created  a  new  empire  just  across  the  river  from  the  business 
section  of  Sacramento.  For  a  vast  tract  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  from  the 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  River  and  transformed  into  a  suburban  agricultural  sub- 
division— a  district  which  combines  all  the  freedom  of  rural  life  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  city.  Four  systems  of  electric  railways,  fifty  miles  of  macadamized  roads,  twenty 
miles  of  reinforced  concrete  boulevards,  three  thousand  feet  of  wharves  and  warehouse* 
on  the  river  front,  a  free  market,  a  pleasure  park — these  are  a  few  of  the  many  improve- 
ments already  under  way  at  West  Sacramento.  So  extraordinary  are  the  features 
here — so  numerous  the  advantages — that,  measured  from  any  point  of  view,  it  outclasses 
any  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 

This  Land  Is  Selling  at  Its  Lowest  Price  Now 

West  Sacramento  is  too  momentous  a  project  for  you  to  let  go  by  without  invest- 
igation. The  information  we  will  send  you  for  the  asking  will  be  surprisingly  helpful  if 
you  are  interested  in  getting  the  most  out  of  the  soil. 

WEST  SACRAMENTO  COMPANY 

FRED  T.  MOORE,  Manager  Land  Sales  Department 

Sacramento.  Calif. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  handsome  illustrated  booklet  "Country  Life  in  the 

3ity." 

San  Francisco  Office,  Pine  and  Kearny  Streets. 


Orchard  aind  Farm 


IRRIGATION 


MAY,  1913 


Emancipation  for  the  Raisin  Grower 


By  R.  B.  WALKER 


There  are  112,000  acres  of  grapes  such  as  these  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 


4 {YVTE'VE  put  the  raisin  man  on  his  feet. 

From  now  on  he  should  make  a  good 


 ——— ^ tal  in  developing  the  industry  '  They"  accord- 

WHAT  TTTF   •  'MIT  T  TfiW  W(\\  TAP  mWPANV*'  '"gIy  beg3B  aCt've  agitation  about  January  L 

profit  every  year  instead  of  facing  a  deficit  when  wnai    1HE     lYiiLLiuivwi-l-iii\  VA^urrUii  1912,  for   organizing  the   exchange,   to  which 

his  crop  is  sold."  HAS  DONE  many  growers  subscribed  $10  each.  District 
So  say  the  men  who,  after  months  of  work,    meetings  were  held  throughout  Fresno,  Ma- 
have  brought  about  the  formation  cf  a  co-opera-  s-\  ained  control  of  more  than  so  per  cent  of  the  dera,  Tulare  and  Kings  counties,  in  which  virtu- 
tive  company  composed  of  more  than  80  per  Kj  '"^//Te  °L  ^""toT Z \7"w  *«  the  raisins  are  produced,  and  by  June, 
cent  of  the  raisin  growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  "holdover"  to  a  profit-making  basis.  1912,  the  first  annual  meeting  was  held  and  ofn- 
valley.  Contracted  with  the  Krone™  for three  years,  with  elected,    the    whole    raisin    district  was 

_,       .    ..       .       .  .  „   .  .       „  an   option   of   two   more,  on   a   3%-cent   basis   as   a  '.  ■  « 

lhe  California  Associated  Kaisin  Company,  minimum,  platted,  and  maps  were  prepared  showing  acre- 
perfected  within  the  last  month  for  the  purpose  increased  the  value  of  vineyards  by  approximately  ;lge  production  and  character  of  produce  which 

^.                          ,     .        .   .         .        r  stJIOO   an    acre,    and,   as   a    consequence,   made   other  ,                    ,            .  .       ,     ,  ,  , 

of  solidifying  the  raisin  producing  interests  of  agricultural  i„,„iN  more  valuable.  have  since  been  of  incalculable  value  not  only  to 

Central  California,  which  include  virtually  all  Changed  the  raisin  growing  industry  from  a  los-  members,  but  to  all  producers  alike. 

the  raisins  produced  in  the  United  States,  is  now  ,ns  P*0™°"    OB    °  n  mo""y  ma  er-  jn  tjie  meantime  after  high  prices  for  raisins 

in    successful    operation,    with   a   capital   sub-     I  .  —  1     in  1911  and  a  large  unsold  crop  at  the  end  of 

scribed  of  more  than  $800,000.    The  develop-  the  season  because  of  these  high  prices,  the 

ment  of  the  company,  after  years  in  which  the  raisin  industry  was  held  at  market  for  1912  raisins  started  in  the  spring  in  a  wildly  speculative  basis, 
the  mercy  of  the  varying  winds  of  speculation,  has  incrcasd  property  Some  Fresno  packers,  in  their  capacity  as  brokers  in  Eastern  markets,  began 
values  in  Central  California  immensely  and  strengthened  business  to  an  extent  underselling,  while  a  few  attempted  to  sustain  prices  to  something  like  the 
hard  to  realize  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  former  ups  and  downs  of  this  figures  of  1911.  These  last  went  broke.  The  Eastern  fruit  crop  was  especially 
market.  heavy,  but  the  Raisin  Exchange  was  not  in  active  operation  and  there  was  no 

The  formation  of  the  Associated,  or,  as  it  is  better  known,  the  "Million  way  to  disseminate  the  news  truthfully.  Leaders  of  the  Raisin  Exchange 
Dollar  Company,"  for  its  plans  include  an  increase  of  the  capital  stock  to  declared  that  the  only  way  to  place  the  industry  beyond  the  fickle  deal- 
the  $1,000,000  mark,  was   not   the   result  of  deliberate   plan,  as   have   been      ing  of  irresponsible  brokers  was  to  form  a  "million  dollar  company"  with 

previous  and    unsuccessful    efforts,    but    of   the    cir-    stock  held   by  growers  and  business  men  generally 

cumstances  of  the  raisin  market  last  year  and  the  I       whose    commercial    welfare    depended    on    the  sra- 

purely  incidental  movement  for  the  development  of  a  l^^^^H^'^^  bility  of  the  raisin  market,  but  the  control  of  which 

raisin  exchange.  ^^^^^BP^rfS^  would  be  placed  outside  the  interference  of  either  big 

In  the  latter  part  of  1911,  W.  R.  Nutting,  a  successful  W^^^  interests  or  of  too  great  a  number  of  small  growers, 

private  raisin  operator  for  many  years,  began  to  devote  According  a  plan  was  devised,  under  the  leadership  of 

himself  to  a  single-hearted  plan  of  strengthening  the  ^^^B/  H.  H.  Welsh.  A.  G.  Wislion,  James  .Madison,  Wylie  M. 

raisin  industry,  not  by  a  commercial  combination  or  by  ^^^^Y  B  Giffen   and   others,   by   which    the    stock    should  be 

a  co-operative  selling  agency,  of  which  instances  in-  [  BrB  solicited  at  the  rate  of  at  least  $10  an  acre  from  grow- 

numerable  had  occurred  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  by  ■«  'MT^^S^K  ers'  ')llt  w'tn  l'le  proviso  that  any  one  could  subscribe 

organizing  through  growers  and  business  men  an  ex-  B^       .jH  any  amount,  with  the  expectation  not  only  of  con- 

change  modeled  after  the   Eastern   butter  and  other  B     ..^^^^^^^^p  trubuting  to  t •  i c  good  of  the  market,  but  also  of  getting 

produce  exchanges,  which  would  have  for  its  central  B  •»  definite  dividends.    At  the  same  time  the  control  of  the 

idea  the  creation  of  a  body  to  prepare,  and  publish  con-  B^^k  operations  of  the  company  was  left  to  a  district  plan  of 

tinually,  accurate  information  regarding  raisin  market  B]     ^^■J^^^b^^^^bw  organization,  by  which  directors  should  be  chosen  on 

conditions.    Nutting  and  his  associates  declared  that  J%  '  B^.  ;l  democratic  basis,  but  these  directors  in  turn  to  give 

without  precise  and  reliable  figures  as  to  the  amount  mt         .^fl  handling  of  the  company  to  a  hoard  of  trustees, 

of  raisins  produced  in  Central  California  and  reports  as  B^       .^fl  ''  ""  •'"'>'  26  'hat  the  "Million  Dollar  Company" 

accurate  as  possible  on  Eastern  general  fruit  conditions  B  J^fl  was  launched  by  the    kaisin    Exchange    leaders,  with 

and   foreign   production   constantly  at  the   service   of  IB^fl   Bltfl  '!■  11    Welsh,  attorney  and  millionaire  oil  man;  M.  K. 

all  producers,  the  American  market  would  be  at  the  Harris,  former  Superior  judge,  and  W.  R.  Nutting, 

mercy  of    speculators  rather  than    serving  the  inter-  Jnme„  Madison.  Manager  of  the  Call-  founder    of    the    exchange,    as    tin    first  promoting 

ests  of  those  who  were  investing  their  labor  and  capi-  torn  la  Associated  Raisin  company.  committee.     During   the   rest    of    the   summer  and 
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autumn  the  work  of  developing  the  exchange  and 
the  company  went  on  parallel  campaigns,  aided  by 
the  final  failure  of  the  raisin  market,  extremely 
low  prices,  and  a  considerable  holdover. 

By  November  the  work  of  engaging  the  interest 
of  growers  and  business  men  in  the  "Million  Dollar 
Company"  was  far  enough  advanced  for  definite 
organization.  District  elections  were  held,  direc- 
tors chosen  and  a  permanent  organization  effected, 
with  H.  H.  Welsh  as  president  and  James  Madison 
of  San  Francisco,  formerly  a  leading  packer  of 
Fresno,  but  now  with  large  salmon  packing  inter- 
ests, as  vice-president  and  manager.  Madison,  as 
soon  as  the  holiday  trade  was  over,  gave  his  active 
attention  to  bringing  up  the  stock  subscriptions  to 
the  $750,000  mark,  with  three-year  contracts  for 
raisins  with  growers,  dependent  on  securing  65 
'per  cent  of  the  crop  as  well. 

April  first  was  set  in  the  cqntracts  as  the  time 
limit  for  securing  the  total  of  stock.  On  the  first 
;of  March  only  half  this  amount  had  been  sub- 
scribed. With  prospective  failure  of  the  whole 
movement  threatening,  the  entire  attention  of 
Fresno  business  and  farming  interests  was  aroused, 
and  by  April  first  the  subscriptions  had  passed  the 
$800,000  mark. 

The  last  month  was  given  up  by  the  management 
•  to  getting  control  of  the  holdover  of  the  1912  crop, 
;which  has  been  secured.  Incidentally,  the  market 
price  of  raisins  has  been  advanced  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  a  pound  by  the  company.  Already  the  con- 
trol of  several  warehouses  has  been  taken  over. 
;The  company,  however,  will  not  take  the  business 
of  packing  or  seeding  raisins  out  of  the  hands  of 
!the  commercial  packers,  being  interested  merely  in 
pooling  the  crop  from  the  producers'  end  and  leav- 
ing the  packers  their  legitimate  profit. 

The  Associated  Company  finds  itself  now  with 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  business  interests  of 
.Central  California,  yet  continuing  in  the  control  of 
the  growers,  who  own  a  majority  of  the  stock.  It 
has  assured  an  end  of  the  cutthroat  business  policy 
:  of  individual  selling  by  grower  to  broker  and  will 


From  Hen  to  Home 

"From  the  hen  to  you!" 

That  is  the  slogan  of  the  San  Francisco  branch 
pf  the  Housewives'  League,  according  to  a  recent 
meeting  of  that  organization. 

The  League  will  open  down-town  headquarters 
in>a<  short  time  and  there  the  housewives  of  San 
Francisco  may.  purchase , their  eggs  direct,  from,  the 
poultry  raisers.  The  middleman  is  to  be  obliter- 
ated. His  day  of  profits  for  holdover  and  cold 
storage  eggs  is  past,  the  women  declare.  With  the 
opening  of  their  down-town  quarters  a  new  order 
of  things  will  begin. 

The  women  heard  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
middleman  system  from  C.  S.  Wakefield  of  Peta- 
luma,  who  talked  about  the  producer's  part  in  egg 
transactions.  Wakefield  told  the  women  they  are 
buying  three  months'  old  storage  eggs,  when  they 
think  they  are  getting  fresh  eggs. 

"In  winter  grocers  tell  you  that  you  are  getting 
ail  fresh  eggs,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  hens  only- 
lay  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  eggs  sold  during  the 
winter  months,"  he  said.  "The  rest  of  them  are 
holdovers,  kept  in  storage  by  middlemen  who  buy 
when  eggs  are  cheap  and  sell  when  the  hens  are 
not  supplying  the  market  fresh." 

According  to  Wakefield,  the  farmers  throughout 
the  State  are  clamoring  for  more  "Housewives' 
Leagues,"  for,  they  say,  the  women  are  giving  the 
farmers  their  innings  while  they  are  profiting  by 
the  obliteration  of  the  middleman. 

Dr.  Caroline  Cook  Coffin  is  chairman  of  the 
State  Housewives'  League  and  it  is  due  to  her 
efforts  in  the  San  Francisco  field  that  the  women 
have  taken  their  stand  against  the  egg  dealers. 

The -women,  are  casting  about  for  suitable  quar- 
ters where  their  members  and  all  housewives  may 
profit  by  their  latest  move — that  of  buying  direct 
from  the  poultry  growers. 

U.  S.  to  Help  Stockmen 

Congressman  John  E.  Raker  of  California  has 
telegraphed  the  legislative  representatives  of  San 
Joaquin  county  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Houston,  will  do  everything  possible  to  relieve 
conditions  brought  about  through  lack  of  feed  for 
cattle  and  sheep  in  that  and  other  sections  of  the 
State.  . 

An  official  of  the  Forestry  Service  is  now  in  Cali- 
fornia to  confer  with  the  chief  forester  of  this 
State  with  regard  to  a  permit  which  would  allow 
use  of  portions  of  the  forest  reserve  for  grazing 
purposes. 

Cattle  and  sheep  owners  who  predicted  that  a 
heavy  loss  would  ensue  unless  this  course  was 
adopted  induced  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  joint 
resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  permit  an  increase  in  the  number  of  animals 
permitted  to  feed  on  Government  land. 

The  feed  shortage  throughout  many  portions  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  due  to  lack  of  rain, 


maintain  profits  by  encouraging  sales,  rather  than 

cutting  prices. 
The  following  statement  was  recently  issued  by 

Manager  Madison: 

The  California  Associated  Raisin  Company 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  created  by  the 
largest  percentage  of  growers  that  was  ever 
joined  together  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
both  with  their  crops  and  the  capital  necessary 
for  the  practical  operation  of  the  company; 
and  yet  there  are  some  growers  who  for  one 
reason  and  another  have  not  joined  in  with 
their  neighbors  and  fellow  raisin  growers. 

This  communication  is  especially  addressed 
to  them,  appealing  to  their  loyalty  to  the  com- 
munity, their  sense  of  justice  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  their  broad-mindedness  in  overcom- 
ing any  petty  personal  feelings  or  possibility 
of  gain  by  not  joining  with  their  neighbors  in 
making  this  corporation  even  stronger  by  join- 
ing it. 

It  is  hardly  believable  that  anyone  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  strengthening  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Company  by  signing  over 
his  raisins,  as  there  is  now  an  established  mini- 
mum price  that  he  will  receive,  three  and  one- 
quarter  cents,  and  in  excess  of  that  all  that  the 
product  will  bring  over  three  and  one-half 
cents.  This  corporation  practically  insures 
every  raisin  grower  a  good  return  on  his  in- 
vestment and  the  full  value  of  his  raisin  vine- 
yard, and  any  other  real  estate  that  he  may 
own  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

These  facts  should  be  appreciated  by  every 
right  thinking  grower  so  that  his  sense  of 
justice  would  make  him  join  his  fellow  grow- 
ers, and,  in  fact,  join  practically  everybody  in 
the  raisin  districts  that  have  joined  this  cor- 
poration, not  alone  with  their  raisins,  but  also 
the  merchant,  the  professional  man  and  all 
others  who  have  invested  their  money  in  the 
stock  of  the  corporation. 

For  these  reasons  we  make  this  final  appeal 
to  every  grower  of  raisins  who  has  not  signed 

according  to  the  statements  of  cattlemen  who 
have  visited  the  foothills  and  mountain  ranges 
where  the  stock  is  usually  driven  in  the  early 
summer.  In  some  sections,  particularly  on  the 
west  side,  the  feed  is  so  scant  that  it  will  suffice 
but  for  a  few  weeks. 

In  no  locality  is  there  enough  feed  to  support 
sheep  or  cattle  throughout  the  summer,  and  the 
owners  declare  that  absolute  starvation  must  result 
unless  relief  is  granted  and  the  stock  permitted  to 
enter  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Sierras,  where  the 
grass  has  attained  its  normal  growth. 


Dried  Fruit  Men  to  Meet. 

The  dried  fruit  growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, especially  the  peach  growers,  held  meetings  in 
various  school  districts  May  26  for  the  purpose  of 
talking  over  the  proposition  of  organizing  along 
the  lines  of  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Com- 
pany, and  to  select  delegates  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Raisin  Exchange  head- 
quarters in  Fresno  May  3,  to  meet  with  growers 
from  other  districts  in  paving  the  way  for  a  dried 
fruit  organization. 

This  is  the  first  general  definite  step  that  has 
been  taken  to  bring  representatives  of  the  dried 
fruit  industry  together  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
outcome  will  be  watched  with  as  much  interest  as 
that  evinced  at  the  early  efforts  of  the  "Million 
Dollar  Company." 

If  the  suggestions  of  W.  R.  Nutting  of  Fresno 
are  followed  out,  the  representatives  will  attend 
the  meeting  prepared  to  say  what  the  growers  of 
the  various  districts  will  do  in  the  way  of  sup- 
porting a  company  organized  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Nutting.  The  plan  calls  for  each 
grower  to  sign  for  one  share  of  stock  of  a  value 
of  $10  for  each  acre,  the  organizing  to  be  done  at 
once,  so  that  the  new  company  may  handle  this 
year's  crop. 


Mrs.  Minnie  Sherman  Dead 

Mrs.  Minnie  Eshelman  Sherman,  owner  of  the 
Minnewawa  Vineyard  in  Fresno  county  and  Re- 
gent of  the  University  of  California,  recently  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  died  at 
Fresno  April  21  from  cancer  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Sherman  had  been  engaged 
in  the  dairying  and  vineyard  business.  Her  vine- 
yard was  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 

She  was  one  of  the  leaders  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects in  California  and  made  many  addresses  at 
farmers'  institutes  and  university  extension  courses. 
Mrs.  Sherman  was  appointed  Regent  about  a 
month  ago  by  Governor  Johnson  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  California  State  Grange,  but  at  that  time  it 
was  known  her  life  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
months.  She  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Chester 
Rowell. 


up  his  crop  with  this  corporation  to  join  with 
us  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  thereby 
strengthening  the  corporation  and  making  sure 
of  his  own,  as  well  as  everybody's,  strong 
financial  position  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
As  was  stated,  the  big  company  of  growers  now 
controls  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  crop. 
That  this  control  will  within  a  short  time  pass  the 
ninety  per  cent  mark  and  reach  possibly  ninety-five 
is  the  opinion  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement. 

Mr.  Madison  declares  that  the  value  of  vineyards 
in  the  valley  has  jumped  more  than  $100  an  acre 
since  the  company  became  an  assured  fact. 

"And  this  means  more  than  it  looks,"  says  he. 
"The  vineyards  were  really  worth  less  than  the 
bare  land,  for  often  there  was  a  deficit  to  face  at 
the  end  of  the  year." 

This  demand  for  land  in  vines  has  been  notice- 
able only  since  the  success  of^the  big  company  was 
assured,  and  it  is  the  universal  opinion  that  it  was 
this  success  that  again  made  it  possible  to  dispose 
of  vineyards  to  both  investors  and  people  looking 
for  farm  homes.  It  is  further  believed  that  the 
demand  will  steadily  increase  and  that  vineyard 
property  in  a  few  months  will  be  considered  the 
choicest  investment  in  the  valley. 

For  a  number  of  years  land  improved  to  vines 
has  been  a  drug  on  the  market.  Newcomers  looked 
over  the  conditions  and,  if  in  search  of  improved 
land,  purchased  alfalfa  land,  orchards  or  dairy 
tarms.  If  they  bought  raw  land,  comparatively 
few  planted  to  vines,  and  in  many  instances  vines 
were  torn  up  and  the  land  planted  to  alfalfa. 

Now  the  real  estate  dealers  are  eagerly  looking 
for  listings  of  vineyards  and  are  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  finding  buyers,  urging  on  them  the  import- 
ance of  the  fact  that  a  good  price  for  raisins  is 
assured. 

It  is  freely  predicted  that  if  the  new  raisin  com- 
pany makes  good  on  its  promises  of  maintaining 
the  market  for  raisins  and  passes  through  its  first 
year  with  success  from  both  the  point  of  view  of 
the  growers  and  of  those  owning  stock  in  the  com- 
pany, vineyards  will  present  the  finest  investment 
of  any  improved  real  estate  in  Central  California. 


Cattlemen  Plan  for  Fair. 

D.  O.  Lively,  chief  of  the  Department  of  Live 
Stock  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion, has  returned  to  San  Francisco  after  a  six 
weeks'  trip,  in  which  he  covered  several  States. 

He  said: 

"If  half  of  the  people  who  expressed  their  in- 
tention to  come  to  the  exposition  make  their  way 
to  San  Francisco,  the  attendance  will  be  greater 
than  is  expected  by  the  most  sanguine. 

"I  came  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of  business 
men,  and  without  exception  they  expect  to  see  the 
exposition  in  1915,"  said  Lively. 

"The  interest  in  the  live  stock  department  is 
spreading  rapidly.  A  number  of  breeders  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  and  points  further  south 
are  arranging  to  combine  their  shipments  in  train 
loads  to  be  sent  out  at  one  time. 

"I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  American  Saddle 
Horse  Breeders'  Association  and  found  the  mem- 
bers making  preparations  to  send  their  best  horses 
to  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

"One  of  the  smaller  sheep  associations  is  taking 
up  personal  contributions  among  its  members  to 
create  a  fund  of  $1,000  for  special  premiums. 

"The  American  Poultry  Association  is  circular- 
izing its  entire  membership  of  six  thousand  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  urging  preparations 
for  the  greatest  poultry  show  that  has  ever  been 
held  in  the  world. 

"Letters  which  I  have  received  indicate  a  like 
interest  in  England  and  other  European  countries. 
New  Zealand  sheep  breeders'  associations  have 
already  prepared  to  make  an  extensive  exhibit  at 

San  Francisco." 


Alfalfa  Bread  Coming 

Seventy-five  different  varieties  of  candy  may  be 
made  from  alfalfa  and  a  syrup  derived  from  it  po- 
sesses  remarkable  medical  properties,  according  to 
N.  H.  Cottrell  of  Manhattan,  Mont.,  who  is  oper- 
ating a  mill  there  and  is  looking  for  sites  for 
others. 

While  the  mill  has  been  grinding  out  alfalfa  meal 
and  mixing  a  balanced  ration  for  livestock,  chicken 
food  and  other  similar  products,  experiments  have 
been  going  on  there  and  at  Dillon,  through  which 
Cottrell  has  been  convinced  that  alfalfa  possesses 
practically  unlimited  possibilities.  Their  develop- 
ment, he  says,  will  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
great  value  of  alfalfa  by-products  has  been  only 
partially  suspected. 

Within  six  months  Cottrell  declares  he  will  have 
on  the  market  a  flour  derived  from  alfalfa  which 
will  be  of  splendid  quality  for  baking  bread  or  an 
other  food  in  which  flour  is  now  used.  Alfalfa  bis- 
cuit and  even  alfalfa  hot  cakes  for  breakfast  are 
among  the  possibilities  for  the  future. 
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Farmers  Seek  Aid  From  the  Nation 


The  coat  at  taking 
farm  products  to 
the  consumer  is 
uiiucceaMu  rily 
lurge,  and  the 
methods  employed 
are  wasteful. 


P  IVE  HUNDRED  agricultural  experts,  farmers 
*    and  truck  growers  from  thirty  States  and  Can- 
ada gathered  in  Chicago  April  8  for  a  three-day 
session,  to  discuss 
marketing    and  farm 
credits.     The  result 
was   the  appointment 
01  a  commiti.ee  to  go 
to    Washington  and 
present  to  President 
W  oodrow   Vv  Uson    a  n 
appeal   lor   the  cstau- 
usnment  Dy  the  (jov- 
ei  anient    oi    a  bureau 
lor    the    t  h  o  r  o  u  g  n 
study    of  markets, 
crops  and  the  cost  ot 
transpor  ting  lood- 
stuffs,    and    to    assert    that    me  appropriation 
of  $50,000   for   such   an   organization   snould  he 
increased  to  $1,0UU,U00.     'ihey  also  win  asK  tor 
t-ederal  loans  to  farmers. 

Ihe  chairman  ol  tne  Chicago  conference,  Frank 
P.  Holland,  also  named  a  couimitiee  m  each  Sluic 
to  place  the  conclusions  oi  the  conierence  heiore 
the  state  governments  and  urge  lavoraoie  action. 

Arrangements  were  undertaken  lor  a  second  na- 
tional conierence  to  open  in  Chicago  April  14, 
1914,  and  tor  an  international  conleience  at  San 
1'rancisco  in  1915. 

The  committee  will  read  to  the  President  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  winch 
states: 

"The  cost  of  taking  the  products  of  the  farm  to 
the  consumers  is  unnecessarily  large,  and  th» 
methods  employed  are  wasteful.  Economical  and 
efficient  methods  for  the  distribution  of  these  farm 
products  are  of  pre-eminent  importance  in  reducing 
the  cost  and  raising  the  standard  of  living.  The 
government  should  establish  an  effective  agency 
for  the  study  of  the  problems 

of  marketing  and  for  the  dis-  

tribution  of  information  as  to 
conditions  and  needs  and  ra- 
tional methods  of  meeting 
these  needs. 

"The  State  governments, 
in  similar  manner,  should 
take  up  the  study  of  more 
economic  and  efficient  sys- 
tems of  marketing.  The  uni- 
versities, agricultural  colleges, 
newspapc  and  organizations 
for  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic welfare,  both  in  the 
city  and  country,  should  give 
the  question  their  immediate 
attention.  The  small  farmer  is  at  present  unable  to 
secure  for  sufficient  time,  at  a  reasonable  rate  and 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  capital  with  which 
to  purchase  a  farm,  or  to  procure  the  equipment  and 
materials  necessary.  National  and  State  govern- 
ments and  other  agencies  should  give  immediate 
consideration  to  the  provision  of  adequate  means 
by  which  farmers  may  secure  loans  under  favor- 
able conditions. 

"We  favor  organized  co-operation,  both  of  con- 
sumers and  producers,  under  proper  supervision, 
to  promote  efficient  distribution,  economical  mar- 
keting and  reduce  expenses  between  producers  and 
consumers;  also,  organized  co-operation  properly 
supervised,  for  securing  more  advantageous  sys- 
tems of  rural  credit. 

"We  urge  the  rapid  extension  and  improvement 
of  our  parcel  post  as  a  potent  factor  in  reducing 
the  cost  and  facilitating  the  distribution  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  to  the  ultimate  consumers. 

"We  urge  the  nation-wide  necessity  of  a  general 
reform  in  our  currency,  banking  and  credit  sys- 
tems as  the  most  im- 
portant legislation  to 
be  undertaken  by  Con- 
gress. Comprehended 
in  this  national  plan 
must  be  facilities  for 
securing  the  wide  cir- 
culation of  the  notes  of 
farmers,  merchants, 
m  a  n  u  f  a  c  turers  and 
business  men  gener- 
a  1 1  y  through  proper 
discount  and  re-dis- 
count  systems.  We 
favor  the  enactment  of 
both  State  and  Federal  laws  which  will  provide 
for  the  organization  and  proper  supervision  of 
co-operative  credit  associations  for  both  farmers 


National  and  State 
govvrnmcnts 
should  provide 
adequate  means 
by  which  farmers 
may  secure  loans 
under  f avornhie 
conditions. 


Economical  meth- 
ods of  distribution 
of  farm  products 
are  of  pre-eminent 
Importance  In  re- 
ducing the  cost  of 
living;. 


WE  urge  the  nation-wide  necessity  of  a 
general  reform  In  our  currency,  bank- 
ing and  credit  systems  as  the  most  important 
legislation  to  be  undertaken  by  Congress. 
Comprehended  In  this  national  plan  must  be 
facilities  for  securing  the  wide  circulation 
of  the  notes  of  farmers,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers and  business  men  generally  through 
proper  discount  and  re-discount  systems.  We 
favor  the  enactment  of  both  State  and  fed- 
eral laws  which  will  provide  for  the  organi- 
sation and  proper  supervision  of  co-opera- 
tive credit  associations  for  both  farmers  and 
wage  earners;  also  co-operative  long-time 
land  mortgage  associations,  as  well  as  joint 

stock    long-time   land    mortgage  banking  

Extract  from  resolutions  passed  by  the  Farm 
Credits  and  Marketing  Conference. 


and  wage  earners;  also  co-operative  long-time  land 
mortgage  associations,  as  well  as  joint  stock  long- 
time land  mortgage  banking." 

Among  the  members  of  the  committee  are  Dr. 
A.  Caswell  Ellis  of  the  University  of  Texas;  John 
Sebastian,  vice-president  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road; E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  president  of  the  Farmers' 
Congress,  McKinney,  Texas;  Dr.  J.  T.  Connell  of 
the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College;  Arthur  Capper 
of  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  S. 
R.  McKelvie  of  Nebraska. 

The  committee  on  distribution  asserted  every 
State  college  should  have  a  market  bureau  and 
that  the  subjects  should  be  emphasized  at  farmers' 
institutes. 

The  conference  came  into  being  because  heads 
of  granges,  farm  experts  and  growers  saw  their 
products  going  to  waste  while  the  cost 

  of  living  went  up  and  the  consumers   

paid  the  bill. 

"The  railroads  are  not  getting  the 
money,"  said  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture Cone  of  Texas,  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion. "At  least,  we  think  not.  The 
farmer  is  not  getting  it.  The  consumer 
is  hollering  about  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Where  does  the  money  go?  If  it's 
the  middleman,  we're  after  him." 

Peter  Radford,  president  of  the  Texas 
Farmers'  Union,  said  that  farmers  have 
long  been  restive  under  present  market- 
ing conditions. 

"We  are  going  after  the  trouble  in  an 
organized    way,"    said    Radford.  "We 
want  to  know  why  we  get  thirty  cents  on  a  bushel 
for  potatoes  that  sell  for  seventy-five  cents  to  $1 
a  bushel  in  Chicago.    That  seems  too  big  a  profit." 

Warren  Dunham  Foster,  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Homestead  Commission,  said: 

"Potatoes  on  truck  farms  in  Cummington, 
Mass.,  are  rotting  in  the  fields,  while  in  Worth- 
ington,  a  town  practically  adjoining  Cummington, 
they  sell  for  $1.50  a  bushel." 

Sidney  E.  Mezoz,  president  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  was  unable  to  attend  the  conference  and 
his  address  was  read  for  him.  He  declared 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Texas  live 
on  farms  and  that  the  State  leads  the  Union  in 
agricultural  production. 

"While  some  progress  has  been  made  in  teach- 
ing the  farmer  how  to  grow  more  crops,"  the 
paper  read,  "little  has  yet  been  done  to  aid  him  in 
securing  fair  prices  for  his  produce.  To  illustrate 
the  gross  injustice  of  our  present  marketing  sys- 
tem, 1  may  point  out  the  fact  that  at  Laredo, 
Texas,  in  our  onion  growing  district,  one  day  a 
short  time  ago,  onions  were  sold  for  two  cents  a 
pound;  the  next  morning  Laredo  onions  were  sold 
in  the  open  market  at  Austin,  Texas,  at  fifteen 
cents  a  pound.  In  this  transaction,  as  you  will  see, 
the  commission  man,  the  public  carrier,  and  the 
retail  dealer  divided  among  themselves  650  per 
cent  of  the  price  paid  to  the  grower. 

"The  glaring  injustice  of  such  a  system  is  made 
more  apparent  by  a  comparison  with  the  results 
of  co-operation  in  marketing  farm  products  in 
Denmark.  In  that  country,  for  example,  the  co- 
operation society  handles,  sorts  according  to  size, 
and  packs  eggs  for  three  and  one-half  per  cent; 
the  shipping  and  selling  cost  four  per  cent,  leav- 
ing the  farmer  92  1-2  per  cent  of  the  final  purchase 
price  paid  by  the  consumer. 

"The  need  of  co-operation  in  securing  cheap 
money  for  the  fanners  is  as  great  as  the  need  of 
obtaining  larger  returns  for  his  produce.    In  many 


State  govern- 
nicnts  should  at 
once  take  up  the 
study  of  more  eco- 
nomical and  effi- 
cient ways  to  mar- 
ket farm  products. 


places  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  the  farmer  is  still 
obliged  to  pay  rates  of  interest  that  range  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  even  these  rates 
are  better  than  buying 
on  time  from  the  coun- 
try merchant.  Side  by 
side  with  the  farmer  is 
the  cattleman,  who  is 
able  to  secure  money 
at  6  to  8  per  cent,  and 
the  railroads,  that 
have  little  trouble  in 
finding  capital  at  much 
lower  rates.  The  cat- 
tleman and  the  rail- 
road men  have  flexible 
and  efficient  organiza- 
tions; they  work  to- 
gether. The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
loose  organization  or  no  organization  at  all, 
though  possessing  in  the  aggregate  much  greater 
wealth,  continue  to  pay  ruinous  rates  of  interest." 

"Four  men  with  improved  machinery  and  the 
help  of  science  now  produce  as  much  food  as  for- 
merly was  produced  by  fourteen  men.  Where  are 
the  ten?"  With  this  question,  Henry  J.  Waters, 
president  of  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  began 
his  address  on  "Educational  Aids  to  Organization." 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  the  present 
system,  Waters  said,  is  the  fact  that  the  ten  men 
forced  out  of  the  field  of  production  by  modern 
methods  and  machinery,  have  not  found  employ- 
ment that  is  profitable  to  society,  no  matter  how 
profitable  it  may  be  to  themselves. 

"While  farmers  have  become,  through  better 
methods,  or  improved  machinery,  much  more  ef- 
ficient producers  than  in  other  years,  something 
has  interfered  to  deprive  them  of  a  large  part  of 
the  advantage  that  this  increased  efficiency  natu- 
rally would  be  expected  to  bring.  Something  also 
has  deprived  the  consumer 
of  whatever  advantages  were 
expected  to  accrue  to  him, 
through  these  better  systems." 

Waters  believed  organiza- 
tion to  be  the  panacea  that 
would  make  things  as  they 
should  be. 

Everybody  at  the  confer- 
ence got  enthusiastic,  and 
some  of  them  became  excited 
in  discussing  the  high  cost  of 
living,  the  meager  returns  to 
the  farmer  on  his  products, 
and  the  best  means  of  re- 
adjusting the  economic  prob- 
lem among  the  agriculturists, 
middlemen  and  the  ultimate  consumers,  which 
subjects  were  discussed  the  second  day. 

Prepared  speeches  were  delivered  by  Harry 
Pratt  Judson,  president  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; C.  W.  Thompson  of  Minneapolis;  Hatton 
W.  Summers  of  Dallas,  Texas;  J.  H.  Page  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  W.  J.  Spillman  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Frisco  Lines, 
was  ill,  but  an  address  prepared  by  him  was  read 
to  the  conference.  Louis  W.  Hill,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
system,  was  to  have  discussed  the  relation  of  rail- 
roads to  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  but  was 
detained  at  St.  Paul. 

H.  S.  Moberly,  president  of  the  Arkansas  Farm- 
ers' Union,  said  the  University  of  Arkansas  was 
doing  valuable  work  in  bringing  about  co-opera- 
tion among  farmers  in  his  home  State.  In  some 
cases,  he  said,  farmers  had  increased  their  income 
by  200  per  cent. 

H.  W.  Sumners,  a  member  of  the  congress,  said 
that  as  the  necessities 
of  the  people  change 
the  scope  of  govern- 
ment must  change,  and 
that  the  matter  of  farm 
credits  was  a  legitimate 
concern  of  the  national 
government.  The 
speaker  said  that  with 
the  rush  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities,  which  fol- 
lowed the  introduction 
of  rapid  transit,  the 
margin  between  farm 
production  and  general 

consumption  had  become  dangerously  narrow. 
There  is  no  system  of  carrying  over  the  surplus  of 
bountiful  years  to  care  for  the  lean  years. 


Improve  and  ex- 
tend the  pnrcel 
post  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  the 
d  i  s  t  r  i  b  ntion  of 
farm  products  to 
the  ultimate  con- 


Every  State  unl- 
versify  should 
have  a  market  bu- 
reau, and  the  sub- 
ject .should  be  em- 
phasized at  farm- 
ers' Institutes. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


California  Fruits  and  the  Tariff 


P  RACTICALLY  the  only 
George  H.  contemplated  change  in 

r„rt.r  '  the  tariff  affecting  the 
cutter,  deciduous     fruit  business 

Sacramento,       ;s  the  reduction    of  duty 
President         on    imported    grapes,  and 
California         until     this     is  d^mteUy 
.  settled    I    cannot    tell  the 

Fruit  effect  it  wjn  have  on  the  grape 

Exchange.  industry  in  California.  It  looks 
as  if  it  might  affect  to  some 
extent  the  quantity  shipped  to  the  far  Eastern 
markets.,  which  are  now  some  of  the  best  con- 
suming centers  for  our  good  Tokays,  Emperors 
and  Malagas. 


CALIFORNIANS  prominently  interested  in  horti- 
culture have  given  "Orchard  and  Farm"  their 
opinions  on  the  effect  the  proposed  tariff  reductions 
will  have  on  California  products.  These  personal 
opinions  are  printed  herewith. 


fruits  is  inimical  to  the  maintenance  of  our  pomol- 
ogy and  its  future  expansion  and  development. 


W.  E.  Sprott, 
Porterville, 
President 
San  Joaquin 
Valley  Fruit 
Exchange. 


THE  intrinsic  merit  and 
superior  quality  of  the 
California  orange  will  enable  it 
to  hold  its  position  in  the 
market  against  all  competitors 
except  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  case  of  the  lemon  is  dif- 
ferent. California  furnishes  50 
per  cent  of  the  lemons  used  in 
the  United  States  and  has  no  special  importance 
over  the  Sicily  product.  The  latter  is  produced  at 
much  less  cost  owing  to  the  great  difference  in 
wages  paid  in  Sicily  and  California,  and  has  an  im- 
mense advantage  in  freight  rates.  It  is  with  regret 
that  we  are  to  predict  that  the  lowering  of  the 
lemon  tariff  will  spell  ruin  to  the  lemon  industry 
of  California  and  with  no  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  the  price  of  lemons  will  be  controlled 
by  a  small  syndicate  of  New  York  importers. 

THE  fruit  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  developed 
Kruckeberg,        to  its  present  importance  un- 
Los  Angeles,       der  the  American    system  of 
c^r»f,r„  Itat*      protection.     Only  through  its 
Secretary  State      ^gtncy  has  it  been  possible  to 

Nurserymen's  overcome  the  obstacles  of 
Association.  markets  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  maintain  its 
supremacy  and  at  the  same  time  insure  its  onward 
trend  along  sane  commercial  lines.  Remove  the 
tariff  and  it  is  bound  to  languish  and  give  Amer- 
ican markets  over  to  the  productions  of  foreign  soil 
and  the  countries  enjoying  cheap  labor  and  a  lower 
standard  of  living  than  that  which  has  become  so 
pronounced  and  alluring  a  feature  of  California 
horticulture  and  pomology.  With  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  on  California  soil  products  there  must 
necessarily  come  a  depreciation  in  orchard  and 
farm  values,  a  reduction  in  the  demand  for  labor  in 
factory  and  on  the  farm  with  a  corresponding  les- 
ser wage  and  labor.  These  basic  facts  being  self- 
evident,  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  California 


Sell  Grape  Strippings 

Grape  contracts  recently  signed  at  Lodi,  Cal., 
for  strippings  of  the  vineyards  will  be  a  boon  to 
the  growers  and  will  also  be  the  means  of  keeping 
a  lot  of  worthless  fruit  off  the  table  grape  market. 

In  former  seasons  the  growers  did  not  know 
what  price  they  would  be  able  to  get  for  the  strip- 
pings, and  consequently  did  not  risk  the  market, 
and  often  packed  a  lot  of  grapes  that  were  not 
worth  the  trouble.  This  action  not  only  helped 
glut  the  market,  but  made  a  low  standard  of  fruit. 

This  year  the  growers  know  that  they  will  get 
$7.50  a  ton  for  this  grade  of  grapes,  and  will  not 
try  to  sell  them  in  baskets  with  the  better  class  of 
fruit. 

Farm  Lands  in  Forests 

At  a  meeting  in  Ogden,  Utah,  on  April  16  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  locating  all  agricultural 
tracts  in  national  forests,  plans  were  perfected 
looking  to  the  restoration  of  all  farming  land  to 
homestead  entry. 

The  law  provides  that  agricultural  land  shall 
be  segregated  from  the  forest  that  it  may  be  put 
to  the  higher  use  of  agriculture.  It  also  provides 
that  lands  more  valuable  for  the  timber  on  them 
shall  not  be  opened  to  homesteading.  In  other 
words,  before  agricultural  lands  shall  be  opened 
to  entry,  the  Agricultural  Department  must  de- 
termine them  to  be  "chiefly  valuable  for  agri- 
culture." ,  ,   , 

The  law  is  plain,  but  the  conference  found 
difficulties  in  positively  determining  what  lands 
are  "chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture."  The  decision 
as  to  classification  must  be  based  upon  climate, 
topography    and    soil,    and    whether  these  are 


F.  H.  Wilson, 
Fresno, 
President 
State 


T  VIEW  with  alarm  any  at- 
^  tempt  towards  reduction  of 
the  tariff  on  California  fruit 
products.  All  industrial  and 
commercial  bodies  should  im- 
mediately memorialize  Con- 
gress to  forestall  any  attempt  Nurserymen  s 
to  change  the  present  laws  Association, 
and  forcefully  present  the  true 

conditions  as  they  exist  in  California  to-day.  This 
is  strictly  a  horticultural  State  and  the  prom- 
inence it  has  attained  has  taken  years  of  the  best 
of  our  lives,  and  untold  millions  of  dollars.  The 
markets  are  principally  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
States,  and  California,  with  the  long  transcontinen- 
tal haul,  is  in  no  position  to  compete  with  products 
of  like  nature  grown  by  cheap  labor  in  Europe 
and  delivered  in  the  same  market  by  cheap  trans- 
portation by  water.  Any  legislation  that  will  re- 
duce the  present  low  prices  of  fruit  in  California 
will  be  a  blow  to  the  very  life  and  foundation  of  all 
the  industries  within  her  border. 

NEW    YORK    is  our  best 
market  and  largely  sets 
Chapman,  the    prices    for  oranges  and 

Los  Angeles,        lemons  for  the  entire  country. 

Pr^iH^nt  The  result  of  a  reduction  of 

^resident  the  uriff  tQ  ha,f  a  cent  a  pound 

Citrus  Protective     on   citrus    fruit    will  admit 
League.  enough  foreign  fruit  to  keep 

that  market  demoralized  and 
thus  not  only  to  a  large  extent  lose  that  and  other 
Eastern  markets  to  California  growers  but  unset- 
tle all  markets.  The  reduction  will  discourage 
growers,  largely  stop  further  development  of  the 
citrus  industry  and  must  result  in  lower  wages  and 
retrenchment  along  all  lines,  and  not  an  American 
will  be  benefited. 

THE  proposed  reduction  of  _    _  _ 

,       .  _  C.  C.  Teague, 

one  cent  a  pound  on  lem-  ° 

ons  and  one  cent  a  pound  on  Santa  Haula, 

walnuts    will    seriously  affect  President 

both  the  lemon  and  walnut  in-  Walnut  Growers' 

dustries  of  the  State.    About  .  • 

fifty  per  cent  of  the  consump-  Association, 
tion    of    both    walnuts  and 

lemons  is  supplied  by  foreign  countries  that  have 


almost  unlimited  supplies  of  low  grade  lemons 
and  walnuts,  which  are  produced  by  cheap 
labor  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  proposed 
reductions  will  make  the  cost  to  importers  less 
and  the'  business  of  importing  less  hazardous, 
with  the  result  that  the  markets  will  be  glutted 
and  our  producers  suffer  seriously. 

'T'HE  duty  of  two   cents  a       J.  P.  Dargitz, 

pound  on  prunes  for  the  Sacramento, 
last  few  years  has  encouraged  Manager 
production  until  now  we  are  _  ... 

not  only  supplying  domestic  California 
needs  but  are  exporting  one-         Cured  Fruit 
third  of  our  production,  with  Exchange, 
practically  no  imports.  The 
duty  is  no  longer  needed.  It 

is  quite  different  with  almonds.  By  organization, 
the  almond  growers  have  increased  prices  to  them- 
selves the  last  two  years  by  two  cents  a  pound 
which,  with  the  present  duty,  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated orchard  planting.  Three-fourths  of  the  do- 
mestic consumption  is  imported.  If  the  duty  is 
maintained  as  at  present  and  the  growers'  organi- 
zation maintained  for  ten  years  they  will  be  able 
to  produce  our  entire  reauirement. 

y  y  Leroy    'T' HE  proposed  tariff  will  not 
D  *     reduce  the  cost  of  living 

Fomona,      ag    claimed     i  have  bought 

Secretary,      sugar  and  oranges  under  free 
Claremont      trade  at  much    higher  prices 
Pomological  under  the  Aldrich  tariff. 

r.  J~  When  our  industries  are  crip- 
Llub.  p|e(j  ky  the  competition  of  the 
low  wages  of  foreign  countries  the  price  goes  up 
and  our  laborers  have  to  compete  with  the  starva- 
tion wages  given  in  countries  where  meat  is  a  lux- 
ury. Under  the  proposed  tariff  the  sugar  and  citrus 
industries  will  be  badly  injured  if  not  destroyed. 
It  will  be  a  greater  calamity  than  the  December 
freeze.  Californians  want  a  tariff  only  to  put  them 
on  an  equality  of  production  with  European  com- 
petition. 

THE  new  tariff  assessing  the         ^  c  AUen 
the    duty  on  lemons    by  „'  . 

cubic  contents  instead  of  by  uonna. 
weight  reduces  the  protection 

to  practically  one-quarter  of  that  we  now  have. 
This  unreasonable  discrimination  in  favor  of  im- 
porters will  be  a  hard  blow  to  California  producers, 
who  must  hereafter  rely  almost  fully  on  superior 
quality  to  hold  the  market.  Unless  the  Senate 
amends  the  bill,  the  industry  must  suffer.  Ameri- 
can oranges  will  fare  better  because  the  present 
production  supplies  the  domestic  market,  which 
prefers  them  to  the  imported  article.  The  new 
tariff,  however,  will  invite  competition  from  Mexi- 
co and  Spain,  where  the  fruit,  though  not  as  good, 
can  be  grown  more  cheaply. 


favorable  or  adverse  to  farming  must  be  consid- 
ered for  each  locality  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  from  Arkansas  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  the  most  mountainous  portions  of  all  the  West- 
ern States  vary  in  climate  from  the  mild  fruit 
regions  of  the  lower  hills  to  the  glacial  regions 
of  the  lofty  peaks;  that  they  vary  in  slope  from 
lands  absolutely  level  to  those  too  steep  for  plow- 
ing, or,  if  cultivatable,  subject  to  washing  away; 
and  vary  in  soil  in  depth,  natural  fertility  and 
moisture  conditions. 

Previously  it  has  been  necessary  for  each  pros- 
pective settler  to  seek  out  his  own  little  parcel 
of  land  and  ask  for  an  examination.  It  has  been 
decided  that  as  soon  as  any  definite  areas  have 
been  classified,  the  reports  Will  be  available  to 
the  public,  and  the  various  agricultural  tracts  of 
land  which  may  be  secured  for  homes  may  be 
learned  on  application  to  the  department  without 
the  expense  of  a  tour  of  the  country  and  with- 
out payment  of  fees  to  land  locators. 

Sheep  Milk  for  Cheese 

A  comparatively  new  industry  has  started  at 
Dixon,  Cal.  This  is  the  milking  of  sheep  and  ship- 
ping the  milk  to  the  city,  where  it  is  made  into 

cheese. 

On  the  J.  H.  Glide  ranch,  seven  miles  north  of 
Dixon,  the  industry  has  been  commenced  and  from 
indications  it  will  become  permanent.  The  sheep, 
several  thousands  in  numbers,  are  milked  daily 
and  the  milk  then  goes  through  a  pasteurizing 
process,  being  heated  to  a  certain  temperature, 
then  is  cooled  and  put  up  in  large  barrels.  The 
milk  is  shipped  to  the  city,  where  it  is  made  into 
Swiss  cheese  and  placed  on  the  market.  As  there 
are  many  sheepraisers  there,  the  industry  will  un- 
doubtedly grow. 


Irrigates  by  the  Tides 

A  thousand-acre  field  in  one  great  check  and 
irrigated  with  two  tides  with  fresh  water  and  with 
not  a  man  at  work  in  the  field  is  a  sight  not  often 
seen  even  in  California,  but  it  can  be  witnessed 
on  the  farm  of  Bert  R.  Chapman,  on  Grisly  island, 
near  Suisun. 

About  twenty-five  business  men  of  that  place 
were  taken  to  the  island  recently  in  a  fast  launch 
that  they  might  see  and  be  made  to  believe  that 
such  a  condition  could  be  found. 

Members  of  the  party  drank  the  water  and 
were  satisfied  that  it  was  fresh  and  sweet,  though 
dipped  from  the  stream  where  there  is  an  eight- 
foot  tide  every  day.  This  condition  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  slough  flows  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  and  empties  into  Suisun  bay,  and 
as  the  tide  rises  in  the  slough  it  is  met  by  the 
fresh  water  from  the  river  and  held  back,  thus 
keeping  the  slough  full  of  fresh  water  all  the 

time.  .  .... 

This  thousand-acre  field  can  be  drained  in  one 
ebb  to  a  point  below  the  surface  and  the  balance 
escapes  later  through  the  flood  gates.  Chaplin 
expects  a  thirty-sack  yield  of  red  oats  from  this 
land,  having  reaped  that  amount  in  1911.  Such 
irrigation  and  in  such  a  mammoth  way  and  with- 
out any  cost  of  water  or  help  to  care  for  it  is 
something  new  to  irrigationists. 

Almond  Crop  Is  Damaged 

Heavy  wind  and  late  rains  caused  a  loss  of  75 
per  cent  in  the  almond  crop  of  Sacramento  county, 
according  to  a  report  by  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  F.  R  M.  Bloomer.  Bloomer  finds 
the  peach  crop  will  be  80  per  cent  of  last  year,  the 
apricot  crop  80  per  cent  and  cherries  and  plums  90 
per  cent. 
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"Not  ( 

irdict  on  Meadowlark 

Suilty,"  Is  Ve 

C  EE  what  the  meadow- 
^  lark  eats,  and  then  de- 
cide whether  he  is  the 
friend  of  the  farmer  or 
his  enemy.  Scientists  say 
he  does  far  more  good 
than  harm. 


Stomach  contents  of  a  western  meadowlark  collected  at  Big 
Pine.  Inyo  county.  The  stomach  contained  13  cutworms,  26 
elaterld  beetles  and  10  small  ground  beetles. 


HE  meadowlark  is  all  right.    He  does  more 
good  than  harm  in  California,  say  the  scien- 
tists, and  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  the 
University  of  California  has  set  its  seal  of  approval 
on  the  bird. 

Owing  to  constant  complaints  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  concerning  depredations  of  birds  through- 
out the  State,  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission, in  co-operation  with  the  university,  has 
begun  a  thorough,  scientific  investigation  into  the 
relation  of  certain  birds  to  agricultural  interests. 
The  western  meadowlark  (sturnella  neglecta)  was 
the  first  to  receive  attention,  and  Harold  C.  Bryant 
of  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  in  charge 
of  bird  investigation,  has  written  a  bulletin  for  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  university  telling  why 
the  pretty  songster  deserves  more  praise  than 
blame 

The  work  included  field  investigation,  experi- 
mentation, and  a  study  of  the  food  habits  of  the 
meadowlark  for  a  year  by  an  examination  of  the 
stomach-contents  of  birds  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose each  month  in  over  twenty-five  different 
localities  in  the  State. 

Field  investigation  showed  that  the  Western 
meadowlark  does  destroy  sprouting  grain.  The 
amount  of  damage  varies  with  the  depth  of 
planting,  the  size  of  the  field,  the  condition  of 
the  soil,  the  proximity  to  pasture  or  unculti- 
vated land,  and  the  abundance  of  the  birds. 

Stomach  examinations  showed  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  food  for  the  year  is  made  up  of 
animal  matter,  and  40  per  cent  of  vegetable 
matter.  The  animal  matter  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  insects,  most  of  them  injurious  to 
crops.  Ground  beetles,  grasshoppers,  crickets, 
cutworms,  caterpillars,  wireworms,  stink-bugs 
and  ants  form  the  principal  items.  All  these  in- 
sects are  destroyed  in  great  numbers.  The  vege- 
table food  is  made  up  of  grain  and  weed  seeds. 
Grain  as  food  raeches  a  maximum  in  November, 
December  and  January. 

The  verdict  of  ranchers  throughout  the  State 
obtained  by  a  circular  letter  has  shown  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  of  damage  caused  by  the  meadowlark. 
More  than  .ie-half  maintain  that  the  meadow- 
lark does  not  damage  crops  and  is,  therefore,  not 
a  nuisance. 

Experiments  showed  that  the  Western  meadow- 
lark has  an  average  capacity  of  two  and  three 
fourths  cubic  centimeters  and  that  the  stomach 
content  is  digested  within  a  period  of  four  hours, 
thus  making  the  daily  consumption  at  least  three 
times  the  capacity.  Young  birds  need  nearly  their 
own  weight  of  food  daily  and  are  fed  entirely  on 
insects. 

When  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Western 
meadowlark  are  balanced  with  the  injuries,  there 
remains  no  doubt  that  the  bird  deserves  protec- 
tion and  encouragement,  says  Bryant.  Its  value 
a»  a  destroyer  of  injurious  insects  far  exceeds 
its  detriment  as  a  destroyer  of  sprouting  grain. 
The  value  of  a  meadowlark  living  to  one  dead  is 
as  five  pounds  of  insects  (mostly  injurious)  and 


one-half  pound  of  weed  seeds 
is  to  one  and  three-fourths 
pounds  of  grain,  a  consider- 
able part  of  which  is  made 
up  of  wild  oats  and  waste 
grain. 

A  strong  point  favoring 
the  protection  of  the  West- 
ern meadowlark  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the 
only  real  damage  caused 
(that  to  sprouting  grain- 
fields)  can  be  largely  pre- 
vented by  planting  grain 
deeply  and  drilling  instead  of 
broadcasting,  two  measures 
highly  advocated  by  all  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations 
as  favoring  larger  crops. 

Where  protective  measures 
necessary,  the    following  are 


Stomach  contents  of  a  western  meadowlark  taken  In  a  grain 
field  at  El  Toro,  Orange  county.  The  stomach  contained  19  oat 
kernels,  oat  hulls  and  parts  of  two  small  beetles. 


are  found 
mended: 

1.  Plant  grain  deeply.  It  secures  a  better  crop 
regardless  of  losses  due  to  meadowlarks.  Drilled 
grain  gives  a  better  yield  than  broad-casted  and  is 
also  better  protected  from  the  attack  of  meadow- 
larks. 

2.  Fields  bordering  pasture  or  uncultivated 
land,  if  sowed  more  heavily  along  such  margins, 
will  assure  a  normal  crop. 

3.  Meadowlarks  are  easily  frightened  from  a 
field  by  shooting  or  by  a  dog.  As  damage  is  lim- 
ited to  a  short  period  of  time,  this  method  seems 
practical  on  small  fields. 

4.  Under  extreme  conditions  meadowlarks  may 
be  easily  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  use  of  a  shot- 
gun. 

A  correct  determination  of  the  economic  value 
of  any  bird  is  dependent  on  a  comparison  of  its 
injuries  with  its  benefits.    Such  a  comparison  is 


The  scales  show  the  balance  to  be  In  favor  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  meadowlark. 

presented  for  the  Western  meadowlark  as  follows: 
Injuries. 

1.  Destroys      sprouting       2.  Destroys  some  bene- 
oats,   barley   and    wheat,    ficlal  Insects. 

Benefits. 

1.  Destroys  In    greater    are  In  normal  numbers. 


or  less  quantity  almost 
every  Important  Insect 
pest  found  In  grain  fields. 

2.  Is  Important  as  a 
protector  of  crops  at  the 
time  of  an  Insect  out- 
break, and  perhaps  more 
Important    when  Insects 

Few  people,  declares 


3.  Destroys  the  seeds 
of  many  serious  weed 
pests. 

4.  Feeds  In  places  that 
other  birds  do  not  fre- 
quent, thereby  destroy- 
ing pests  not  destroyed 
by  other  birds. 

Mr.  Bryant,  have  any 
realization  of  the  great  quantities  of  insects  con- 
sumed by  birds. 

"For  instance,  if  we  consider  that  there  is  an 


average  of  one  meadowlark  to  every  four  acres 
of  land  available  for  cultivation  (11,000,000  acres) 
in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  and 
that  each  pair  of  birds  raises  an  average  of  four 
young,  each  one  of  which  averages  one  ounce  in 
weight  while  in  the  nest  and  consumes  its  own 
weight  of  food  each  day,  it  takes  193  tons  of  in- 
sect food  each  day  to  feed  the  young  birds  in 
the  great  valleys  alone.  The  numbers  of  birds 
probably  exceed  the  number  suggested.  The  in- 
creased consumption  of  insect  food  due  to  nestling 
birds  comes  at  a  time  when  insects  are  most 
numerous,  and  so  is  instrumental  in  helping  to 
prevent  an  undue  increase  of  insects. 

"A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  con- 
sumed by  the  average  meadowlark  in  California 
during  the  year  is  as  follows: 

ET?  -1   1*  pound. 

Wee?   8eed   tt  pound 

Insect8    2%  pounds 

Tot»l    6  pounds 

"Studies  have  been  made  of  the  relation  of 
birds  to  two  insect  outbreaks;  one,  an  outbreak 
of  butterflies  in  northern  California  during  the 
summer  of  1911,  and  second,  a  grasshopper  out- 
break in  Merced  county  in  the  summer  of  1912. 

"Although  butterflies  are  usually  considered 
unpalatable,  yet  it  was  found  that  Brewer 
blackbirds  were  feeding  almost  entirely  on  them 
and  that  Western  meadowlarks  and  several 
other  birds  took  them  to  a  slight  extent. 

"Investigation  showed  that  meadowlarks  in 
Merced  county  averaged  more  grasshoppers  per 
day  during  the  outbreak  in  1912  than  in  1911, 
when  the  insects  were  not  so  abundant. 

"Next  to  the  red-winged  blackbird  the  West- 
ern meadowlark  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient 
destroyer  of  grasshoppers,  not  only  because  of 
its  numbers,  but  because  of  its  high  average." 

The  following  facts  have  been  demonstrated 
by  these  investigations  of  insect  outbreaks: 

Birds  cannot  be  considered  a  dependable  means 
of  completely  controlling  all  Insect  outbreaks, 
but  can  be  Inferred  to  be  Instrumental  In  the  pre- 
vention of  many. 

Birds  can  be  depended  upon  to  act  as  defend- 
ers and  protectors  of  crops  because  of  their  war- 
fare against  Insect  pests. 
Birds  change  their  food-habits  and  feed  on  the  In- 
sect most  abundant,  thereby  making  them  Important 
malntalners  of  the  desired  balance  In  nature. 

The  failure  of  birds  to  check  an  Insect  outbreak 
Is  evident  to  all.  Their  success  In  preventing  In- 
sects from  becoming  abnormally  abundant  Is  not  so 
apparent,  but  none  the  less  real.  Ail  obtainable 
evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  regulative  Influ- 
ence exerted  by  birds  when  insects  are  to  be  found 
In  normal  numbers,  though  less  apparent,  Is  none 
the  less  Important,  for  at  such  times  artificial  con- 
trol measures  are  seldom  used. 

Birds  which,  on  account  of  their  abundance,  cause 
serious  losses  to  the  agriculturist  often  become  for 
the  same  reason  the  most  efficient  Insect  destroyers 
at  the  time  of  an  Insect  outbreak. 

Birds  fill  a  niche  In  the  balance  of  nature  which 
Is  not  and  cannot  be  filled  by  any  other  form  of  life. 
Their  destruction  causes  a  dangerous  disturbance 
of  that  balance  of  nature  most  suited  to  mankind. 
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Farmers  and 
Orchardists 


ARE 
MAKING 


MONEY 

in  California 


No  land  like  its  valleys  for  success- 
ful farming  and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  will  produce  more 
revenue  than  any  three  acres  else- 
where. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and 
country  home  life  the  year  round. 

The  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin, 
Santa  Clara,  Salinas  and  Imperial 
Valleys,  and  400  miles  of  Coast 
country,  offer  fertile  lands  to  thou- 
sands. 

Markets  for  every  product  of  Farm, 
Orchard  and  Dairy. 


Opportunities  for  Home  Seekers 
and  Settlers  Worthy  the 
Most  Careful  Investigation 


For  particulars  address  Chas.  S.  Fee, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Flood  Blclg.,  San  Francisco. 

Southern  Pacific 


Laws  for  Farmers 


W 


 By  Tom  Brown  

ITH    the    adjournment  of 


the 
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Fortieth  Legislature,  scheduled 
to  take  place  early  in  May,  the  solons 
at  Sacramento  are  busily  grinding 
away  at  the  grist  of  4,100  bills, 
amendments  and  resolutions  which 
have  been  introduced. 

Some  of  these  have  been  consoli- 
dated, many  will  be  left  in  commit- 
tee, and  not  a  few  will  be  defeated, 
so  that  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
original  number  will  reach  Governor 
Johnson  for  his  signature.  Of  those 
that  are  finally  written  in  the  1913 
statutes,  there  will  be  a  number  of 
primary  as  well  as  essential  inter- 
est to  the  farmer  the,  fruitman  and 
the  vineyardist. 

Irrigation,  drainage,  and  reclama- 
tion bills  are  in  various  stages  of 
progress,  while  a  large  State  bond 
issue  will  probably  be  submitted  to 
secure  funds  with  which  to  provide 
for  a  State  Fair  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  State. 

The  series  of  dairy  bills  introduced 
in  the  Assembly  by  Guiberson  of 
Corcoran  and  Cogswell  of  El  Monte 
are  well  advanced,  one  of  them  hav- 
ing already  reached  the  Governor. 
This  series  is  designed  to  effect  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  production  of  milk,  cream, 
butter  and  cheese.  Provision  is  made 
for  a  State  Dairy  Bureau,  and  stan- 
dards of  the  various  products  are 
prescribed,  with  methods  for  their 
determination. 

Promotion  of  the  viticultural  inter- 
ests of  the  State  is  the  primary  object 
of  the  bill  fathered  by  Senator  Juilliard 
of  Santa  Rosa,  which  is  believed  to 
have  favorable  support.  This  measure 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commis- 
sioners, one  from  each  of  six  districts 
and  three  at  large.  Provision  is  made 
for  meetings  and  for  co-operation  with 
the  University  of  California  in  the 
work. 

The  campaign  inaugurated  a  few 
months  ago  for  a  "Greater  State  Fair," 
which  closed  with  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  California  Development  Board 
in  Sacramento,  at  which  members  of 
the  Legislature  were  guests,  seems 
to  have  had  the  desired  effect  of  arous- 
ing interest  in  the  fair.  It  was  made 
clear  that  the  State  Fair  was  not  a 
Sacramento  institution,  but  that  it  was 
an  annual  event  in  which  the  whole 
State  was  concerned. 

The  result  is  that  appropriations  of 
$60,000  or  more  will  probably  be  made 
for  the  fair  this  vear,  and  a  bond  issue 
of  nearly  $500,000  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  the  State. 

The  bill  creating  a  board  of  seven 
apiary  examiners,  with  a  State  apicul- 
turist,  introduced  by  Senator  Gates 
of  Los  Angeles,  has  reached  the  fi- 
nance committee. 

The  horticultural  measure  intro- 
duced by  Slater  of  Santa  Rosa  provid- 
ing for  inter-county  quarantine,  and 
giving  horticultural  commissioners 
power  to  enforce  county  ordinances  is 
well  along  in  the  Assembly.  Fruit  tree 
protection  is  the  object  of  this 
measure. 

The  Slater  bill  providing  that  mem- 
bers of  Granges  may  insure  their  farm 
property  against  losses  by  fire  has 
passed  the  Assembly  and  is  in  the 
upper  house.  This  bill  prescribes 
various  limits  for  risks,  varying  with 
the  total  insurance  written  by  the 
organization. 

A  number  of  bills  regarding  irriga- 
tion, drainage  and  reclamation  are 
still  to  be  passed  upon,  including  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Rush, 
which  increases  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Reclamation  Board 
from  three  to  seven,  and  regulates  and 
systematizes  reclamation  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 

Amendments  ha/ve  been  submitted 
to  modify  the  proposed  workmen's 
compensation  measure  so  as  to  exempt 
agriculturists  from  its  orovisions. 


How  to  Keep  a 
Boy  Healthy 
and  Happy 

That  is  what  every  mother  of  a 
growing  boy  is  anxious  to  know. 
We  offer  the  solution  to  this 
problem.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  absolutely  sure  ways  of 
making  a  happy,  manly  boy. 

Put  him  into  overall*  and 
let  him  live  outdoor!  every 
ponible  moment  of  hit  life. 

The 
dressed  up 
boy  who 
hardly  dares 
to  move  for 
fear  of 
soiling  or 
tearing  his 
clothes  is 
about  the 

most 
unhappy 
and  peevish 
individual 
alive.  The 
boy  in 
overalls 
(if  they 
are  the 
right  kind 
of  overalls) 
hasn't  a 

care  on 
Coodioc^g-  earth 
Long  w«b.:i;  g — 

Get  Him 

Two-Horse  Brand 
Overalls 

wm. 

The  best  that  are  made.  Con- 
structed for  comfort  and  long 
SS*ear.  Saves  the  good  clothes. 
X  je  boy  always  looks  neat  and 
tun.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Two- 
Morse  Brand  Overalls.  Take 
no  others. 

sFREE^ 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 

San  Francisco 


GROCERIES 


Furniture,  Mat- 
tre»»ea,  Gae 
KnKlnrn.  «H- 
ona,  Bmilo. 
Ilnrnrio),  I'alnt, 
Wire  Fence, 
ete.,  etc. 

Send  for  our 
FREE  Cata- 
logue of  every- 
thing for  the 
farm  or  home. 


Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.D> s 

JAMKS   A.   IIUOWV.  Manager 
null    Mlaaloa   Street,   Saa  Franclaea 
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MAKE  YOUR  TELEPHONE 
PAY  FOR  ITSELF  " 

Our  money  saving  booklet  tells  you  how  you  can 

organize  a  co-operative  telephone  company  in  your  vicinity 
and  make  your  telephone  pay  for  itself.  It  tells  you  how 
to  build  a  line  and  connect  the  instruments,  gives  the 
amount  of  material  necessary  and  all  other  information 
needed  for  the  most  efficient  telephone  service. 
The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  easiest  to  install,  as  all 
adjustments  are  made  before  it  leaves  the  factory.  Put  it 
on  the  wall  and  it  wi'l  give  you  perfect  service  indefinitely. 
Send  for  this  bulletin  to-day. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co.  San 

Fraucisco.  Cal. 


It  would  take  a 

Half  Acre  Herd 
Of  Horses 


To  give  you  the  pulling  power  of  a 

c  l  b: 


You  feed  it  only  when  it's  working. 
Uses  cheap  fuel  and  has  the  actual 
ground  working  power  of  45  horses- 
is  steel  tVirmi^hriut-  gives  long  service— 
is  the  modern  farmer's  greatest  helper. 

\X7DTTF  Today  for  Literature  about 
W  f\l  1  C   this  Tractor.  Address 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  C,  Oakland,  Cal. 

We  make  5  other  sizes— 25-54-60-70. 
80-90  horse  power. 


The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  Co.  is  operating 
t'  e  larger  Brsrm^r  Stfcl  Plant  on  the 
Coast.    Outsiue  work  sol. cited.   


Look  Into  Frog  Breeding 

Our      book,  "Frog 
"No  much      Culture  for  Profit,"  $1 
thing  un       postpaid,  tells  how  to 
breed,    feed,    how  to 
arrange  place — in  fact, 
everything.  Tremen- 
dous   profits    and  a 
business  not  overdone. 
Eastern  bullfrogs  not 
failure        naturally  found  West 
here."         of   Rocky  Mountains. 

This  condition  makes 
unusual  market  there. 

AQUA  LIFE  COMPANY! 

SEYMOUR.  CONN. 


Turkey  Profits  for  Women 

 By  Mrs.  Belle  Goss  


Your  axles  are  as  safe  as 
the  man  on  the  tree 
when  you  use 

C.  (SL  S. 
Axle  Grease 

It  has  moved  California's 
loads  for  more  than 

50  Years 

Let  it  move  yours  to-day. 
AT  ALL  DEALERS. 


GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

This  year's  yield  $1,000  per  acre. 
How  much  did  your  orange  crop 
bring?  PLANT  NOW — April,  May 
and  June  best  time  to  plant  for  a 
crop  by  November.  Plants  now 
lead}. 

Write  for  Information 

J.  B.  WAGNER 

(The  Rhubarb  Specialist.) 
Pasadena.  Cal. 


THIS  IS  DOLAN 

His  business  is  wrecking.  He  can 
save  DOLLARS  for  you  in  your 
purchases  of  lumber,  plumbing,  pipe 
and  fittings.  Everything  and  any- 
thing to  build.  Send  us  your  bills 
and  we  will  quote  you  F.  O.  B.  prices. 

Yours  for  business, 

DOLAN  WRECKING  CO. 

1639  Market  St.,    San  Francisco 


"VYTTTH  a  little  extra  work,  but  work 
™  that  is  pleasant  to  do,  the  farm 
woman  can  raise  from  50  to  100  tur- 
keys a  year  and  add  a  goodly  sum 
to  her  bank  account- 
It  is  claimed  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  and  good  conditions 
turkeys  can  be  grown  and  sold  at  8 
to  8y2  cents  a  pound  live  weight,  and 
return  a  good  profit  to  the  grower. 
When  the  possibility  of  an  advance 
in  price  is  considered,  it  will  readily 
he  seen  that  there  is  a  chance  for 
good  profits. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  unnnatural 
losses  sustained  in  the  last  few  years 
much  more  could  be  made  from  rais- 
ing turkeys.  These  losses  are  largely 
chargeable  to  conditions  that  may  be 
removed  by  following  the  laws  of  na- 
ture in  selecting  and  mating  the 
breeding  stock. 

There  is  no  kind  of  live  stock  that 
will  return  as  large  a  profit  to  the 
successful  producers  as  turkeys  prop- 
erly handled.  The  fact  that  turkeys 
will,  from  the  time  they  are  six 
weeks  old  until  winter  sets  in,  get 
most  of  their  living  from  bugs, 
worms,  grasshopper  and  waste  grains 
as  they  wander  over  the  range,  as- 
sures their  existence  through  this 
period  at  little  cost  to  the  growers. 

The  chance  for  profit  in  tine  pro- 
duction of  turkeys  is  improving  as 
the  demand  for  the  flesh  increases. 
Turkeys  hatched  early  in  spring 
should  be  ready  for  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing market,  and  those  hatched  later 
should  be  ready  for  the  Christmas 
trade. 

Out  of  six  standard  varieties  of 
turkeys  raised  in  the  United  States 
the  bronze  is  the  most  popular.  Our 
domestic  turkeys  have  all  been  bred 
from  the  wild  turkey  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  The 
standard  weight  of  the  bronze  tur- 
key ranges  from  16  to  36  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  age  and  sex.  The  color 
is  a  ground  of  black  blazoned  with 
bronze.  The  female  is  not  as  rich 
in  coloring  as  the 

Another  variety  fast  gaining  favor 
is  the  Bourbon  Red.  It  is  a  descend- 
ent  of  the  buff,  but  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  original.  The 
male  weighs  from  36  to  40  pounds, 
and  female  from  18  to  24  pounds.  In 
color  it  is  a  beautiful  dark  brick  or 
red  with  white  markings.  It  is  a 
very  domestic  fowl,  not  given  to 
wandering  and  stands  confinement 
well.  It  is  hardy,  easily  raised  and 
matures  early.  The  flesh  is  fine  for 
table  use. 

Of  all  domestic  fowls  none  suffers 
so  much  from  inbreeding  as  turkeys. 
This  should  be  avoided  at  all  times 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. In  selecting  breeding  stock 
it  should  be  understood  that  size  and 
constitutional  vigor  come  largely 
through  the  female,  and  to  have  the 
best  results  well  proportioned,  vig- 
orous females  in  their  second  or  third 
year  should  be  selected  for  breeding. 
The  use  of  over-sized  males  with 
small  females  is  of  less  advantage 
than  that  of  smaller  males  with  well 
matured  medium-sized  females. 

The  male  is  one-half  the  flock  in 
the  matter  of  breeding.  Therefore 
use  great  care  in  selecting  the  Tom. 
Plenty  of  bone,  a  good,  round  breast 
and  long  body  are  important.  No 
matter  what  variety  the  female,  the 
male  should  be  from  some  standard 
variety.  Have  both  from  the  same 
variety  if  possible  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  slock  in  its  purity.  Above 
all  have  them  non-related. 

The  hen  turkey  will  lay  from  about 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  first  of 
April,  but  in  warmer  climates  will 
lay  much  earlier.  One  mating  is  suf- 
ficient to  fertilize  one  clutch  of  eggs. 

When  beginning  to  lay  the  hen 
should  be  watched  closely  in  her 
.wanderings  to  locate  the  nest,  that 
the  eggs  may  be  gathered  and  pro- 
tected from  cold  nights.    U  is  better 


to  remove  all  eggs,  leaving  nest  eggs 
of  some  other  kind,  or  the  hen  will 
change  her  nest.  A  turkey  will  lay 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs  before 
becoming  broody.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  set  eggs  under  chicken  hens  and 
let  the  turkey  lay  again.  Some  tur- 
key hens  will  lay  as  many  as  fifty 
eggs  in  a  season. 

Whether  the  eggs  are  to  be  hatched 
by  chicken  or  turkey  hens  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  lice  on  the  poults,  as  these 
vermin  are  fatal.  Saturate  a  cloth  in 
a  solution  of  ten  part  water  and  one 
part  cresolin  or  sheep  dip  and  place 
in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  having 
plenty  of  litter  between  the  eggs  and 
the  cloth.  Repeat  this  a  few  days 
before  hatching  and  you  won't  be 
bothered  with  lice. 

The  usual  number  of  eggs  to  set 
under  a  turkey  hen  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  and  under  a  chicken  seven 
to  nine.  It  takes  from  twenty-seven 
to  twenty-nine  days  for  turkey  eggs 
to  hatch.  While  setting,  the  hens 
should  have  food  and  water  kept  near 
so  they  may  go  to  them  at  will. 
Good,  sound  wheat  and  corn  are 
best  at  this  time.  A  turkey  hen  will 
sometimes  starve  on  the  nest  while 
setting  if  not  attended  to.  Incu- 
bators can  be  used  for  hatching  tur- 
key eggs  as  well  as  any  other,  but 
the  young  poults  do  not  stand  hand- 
ling well.  Therefore  it  is  advisable 
to  hatch  by  hens.  Hens  that  have 
been  accustomed  to  hatching  make 
the  best  mothers,  as  they  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  teaching  the  poults 
to  eat. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  raising 
turkeys  is  knowing  how  to  care  for 
the  poults  and  being  able  to  bring 
them  to  a  marketable  age.  All  that 
one  can  learn  from  others  or  from 
reading  will  not  equal  one  year  of 
actual  'experience.  There  are  many 
ways  of  caring  for  the  poults.  I 
have  had  better  success  by  keeping 
them  in  large,  roomy,  wire  coops 
with  a  roof  to  keep  out  rain,  until 
they  are  two  weeks  old,  letting  them 
out  onlv  through  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Others  I  know  have  as  good  suc- 
cess by  letting  them  run  out  after  the 
first  few  days.  Avoid  handling,  as 
they  are  very  suceptible  to  fright. 
Keep  them  warm  and  dry  at  all 
times  and  free  from  lice.  Protect 
them  from  the  rays  of  the  hot  sun, 
and  from  cold,  chilling  winds.  Do 
not  over  feed.  Do  not  feed  for 
thirty-six  hours  after  removing  from 
the  nest.  Feed  hard  boiled  egg 
chopped  fine,  shell. and  all  and  sprin- 
kled with  black  pepper.  Feed  this  a 
little  at  a  time  the  first  day  or  two. 
Then  give  light  bread  soaked  in 
sweet  milk  and  squeezed  dry,  corn- 
nieal  wet  to  a  crumbly  mass  with 
sweet  mil  .  dry  bread  crumbs,  dry 
oatmeal  or  conmercial  chick  food. 
Add  a  little  coarse  sand,  charcoal  and 
onion  tops.  Give  milk  curd  or  cot- 
tage cheese  all  the  time,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  meat  scraps.  For  the 
first  two  weeks  feed  five  times  a 
day,  after  that  three  times.  Keep 
plenty  of  grit  and  pure,  fresh  water 
before  them  at  all  times.  Feed  milk 
sweet  or  sour  and  keep  all  vessels 
clean.  After  six  weeks  turn  the 
poults  out  and  give  them  as  much 
range  as  possible,,  feeding  twice  a 
day  on  wheat,  cracked  corn  or  any 
small  grain,  keeping  grit,  charcoal 
and  fresh  water  where  they  have  ac- 
cess to  it  at  all  times.  If  lice  should 
bother  them,  grease  very  lightly  with 
pure  lard  on  the  head,  under  the 
wings  and  around  the  vent.  For 
diarrhea  give  boiled  rice.  For  chick- 
en diphtheria,  swab  the  throat  as  far 
down  as  you  can  see  with  carbolated 
vaseline.  Be  sure;-,  to  get  the  vase- 
line under  the  tongue  and  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  Do  this  every 
day  as  long  as  any  white  patches  can 
be  seen. 
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Look 
for 
the 
spear 


Avoid 
imitations 


D'Emo,  Adv.,  Chicago 
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Household  Department  Features 

This  department  will  be  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  house- 
wife. Our  buyer  is  on  the  lookout  for  the  most  useful  articles 
in  general  use  about  the  home.  We  will  buy  in  large  quantities 
and  give  our  subscribers  the  articles  at  less  than  one-half  the 
retail  price. 

Every  issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm  will  contain  one  or  more 
special  offers  for  the  benefit  of  our  patrons. 
Every  article  guaranteed  as  represented. 

See  Page  36  In  This  Issue 


Ol-'R  SPECIALTY 


FRUIT  WRAPPING  PAPER 

Especially  adapted  for  the  packing  of 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 

as  well  as  Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits. 
WE   will    SEND  YOU  SAMPLES. 
ASK  VS. 

ZELLERBACH  PAPER  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 


Pnelfle  Paper  Company 
Port  land,  Ore. 


Oakland  San  Diego  Los  Angeles 

U.  S.  A. 

Itlrhniond    Pnper  Company 
Seattle.  Walk.,  and 
Vaneouver.  D.  C. 
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Agricultural  News  Told  Briefly 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC  COAST 


Cherries  and  apples  promise  a  heavy 
crop  at  Chico. 

Napa  Grange  celebrated  its  fif- 
teenth anniversary. 

The  El  Dorado  county  pear  show 
will  open  August  28. 

Independent  fruit  growers  in  the 
Chico  district  are  planning  a  packing 
house  of  their  own. 

Wheat  and  barley  will  give  the 
heaviest  yield  on  record  in  Butte 
county,  say  expert  growers. 

One  thousand  acres  of  alfalfa  will 
be  planted  in  a  single  tract  on  the 
Spalding  ranch  near  Willows. 

F.  H.  Bolster,  instructor  in  botany 
and  horticulture  at  the  University  of 
California  farm  at  Davis,  has  re- 
signed. 

Pupils  of  the  Auburn  grammar 
school  are  holding  an  egg-laying  con- 
test. Each  contestant  must  care  for 
four  hens. 

The  first  box  of  cherries  of  the  sea- 
son was  shipped  East  from  Vacaville 
April  14.  Last  year  the  first  box  was 
shipped  April  22. 

Many  cattle  have  been  killed  in 
Tuolumne  county  by  a  poisonous 
weed,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  discovered. 

Apricots,  almonds  and  plums  were 
badly  damaged  in  the  Anderson  dis- 
trict, but  the  outlook  for  other  fruits 
is  most  promising. 

Hop  conditions  in  the  Chico  section 
were  never  better,  according  to  Harry 
Harrington,  general  manager  of  the 
Harry  Fraser  Hop  Company. 

Glenn  county  Supervisors  granted 
permission  to  farmers  to  plant  trees 
on  the  right  of  way  of  the  county 
highways,  and  many  are  doing  so. 

A.  H.  Monroe  has  planted  a  number 
of  avocado  trees  on  his  place  near 
Orland.  These  are  the  first  of  the 
trees  to  be  planted  commercially  in 
the  Sacramento  valley. 

The  San  Quentin  prison  board  of 
directors  decided  to  allow  ranchers 
who  wished  to  cancel  orders  for  jute 
bags,  provided  the  cancellations  were 
made  before  May  15. 

Eight  thousand  sheep  were  sheared 
at  the  Stanford  camp  at  Vina.  This 
is  far  fewer  than  in  former  years,  the 
high  price  of  mutton  having  caused 
the  sale  of  many  sheep. 

The  Nevada  County  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers: J.  B.  Stennet,  president;  D.  F. 
Norton,  vice-president;  E.  H.  Arm- 
strong, secretary;  E.  C.  Morgan.  A. 
L.  Wisker,  W.  H.  Davey,  B.  G.  Beh- 
rens  and  J.  S.  Corey,  trustees. 

Following  are  the  new  directors  of 
the  Butte  County  Citrus  Association: 
R.  S.  Powers,  A.  Bartley,  J.  A.  Law- 
rence, M.  Costello,  D.  Bokman,  E.  W. 
Fogg  and  J.  Fitzgerald.  Lawrence 
was  chosen  president  and  Fitzgerald 
vice-president. 

Representatives  of  Napa  Grange  and 
the  Napa  Farmers'  Union  asked  the 
county  Supervisors  to  remove  A.  D. 
Butler  from  his  position  as  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  clairing 
that  he  did  not  visit  the  orchards  of 
the  county  often  enough  to  protect 
them  from  pests. 

Butte  county  will  plant  between  4,- 
000  and  5,000  acres  to  rice  this  season, 
and  more  than  3,500  acres  to  prunes. 

The  Fairoaks  and  Orangevale 
Almond  Growers'  Association  has 
elected  the  following:  George  E. 
King,  president;  P.  A.  Hogaboom, 
vice-president;  W.  N.  Hinsey,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  J.  B.  Wrangham, 
George  T.  King,  C.  D.  Levering  and 
Fred  J.  Bishop,  all  of  Fairoaks,  and 
P.  A.  Hogaboom  of  Orangevale,  di- 
rectors. 


Santa  Clara  will  hold  a  cherry  fes- 
tival May  20  to  24. 

C.  M.  Giffords  is  planting  40,000 
olive  trees  near  Huron. 

The  Kings  County  Fair  will  open 
at  Hanford  October  5th. 

R.  A.  Edwards  has  been  appointed 
engineer  of  the  Modesto  irrigation 
district. 

April  30th  was  celebrated  as  raisin 
day,  and  the  celebration  was  a  suc- 
cess everywhere. 

Three  thousand  acres  are  being 
planted  this  season  in  the  Lindsay 
district  to  oranges  and  olives. 

A  16,000-acre  hog  ranch  is  being 
planned  at  Angiola.  Every  building 
is  to  be  constructed  of  concrete. 

Hughson  ranchers  sold  their  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa  for  $9  to  $10  a  ton 
in  the  shock.  Last  year  the  price 
was  $6. 

Orange  trees  in  the  porterville  sec- 
tion promise  a  large  crop  next  fall. 
The  trees  have  the  heaviest  yield  of 
buds  sen  for  years. 

Two  hundred  chickens,  belonging 
to  W.  F.  Weems  of  the  Piano  dis- 
trict, died  from  the  attacks  of  a 
swarm  of  angry  bees. 

Many  contracts  were  made  by  vine- 
yardists  of  Fresno  county  with  the 
California  Wine  Association  at  $10 
a  ton  for  a  five-year  term. 

The  California  Farmers'  Union  at 
a  meeting  at  Fresno  relinquished  all 
its  contracts  with  grape  growers  to 
the  Associated  Raisin  Company. 

Sixteen  hundred  acres  are  being 
set  to  apples  in  the  Miramonte  dis- 
trict, near  Dinuba.  When  completed, 
this  will  be  the  largest  apple  orchard 
ill  the  State. 

All  but  afew  of  the  members  of  the 
Lodi  Co-operative  Winery  have  con- 
tracted their  wine  grapes  to  George 
West  &  Sons  for  twelve  years  at  $10 
a  ton. 

Permanent  organization  of  the  Tu- 
lare Co-operative  Poultry  Associa- 
tion was  effected,  with  a  membership 
of  fifty.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 
W.  J.  Higdcn,  president;  R.  P.  Griggs, 
vice-president;  M.  M.  Boutriell,  sec- 
retary; L.  L.  Black,  treasurer. 

The  Terra  Bella  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  has  been  organized  with 
the  following  officers  and  directors: 
President,  Fred  J.  Hart;  vice-presi- 
dent, A.  A.  Bewley;  directors,  A.  J. 
Salladay,  Philip  A.  Schultz,  F.  M. 
Roark,  James  M.  Wood  and  Tracey 
Abbott. 

D.  E.  Brown,  a  Kingsburg  rancher, 
has  sued  the  Consolidated  Canal 
Company,  a  part  of  the  Fresno  Canal 
&  Irrigation  Company's  system,  al- 
leging that  its  service  is  inadequate 
and  its  practices  discriminatory.  The 
complaint  was  accompanied  by  a  pe- 
tition signed  by  102  water  users  of 
Fresno,  Kings  and  Tulare  counties. 

An  elaborate  programme  marked 
the  formal  completion  on  April  6  of 
the  South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation 
District,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State.  Fifty  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature were  in  attendance  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  many  promi- 
nent business  and  professional  men. 
The  ceremony  was  at  Goodwin's  dam. 

The  San  Francisco  Poultry,  Pigeon 
and  Pet  Stock  Association  was  or- 
ganized with  the  following  officers: 
K.  J.  Tallbott,  president;  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Matheson,  vice-president;  W.  H.  In- 
gram, secretary-treasurer;  F.  Love, 
assistant  secretary;  H.  S.  Harding, 
show  superintendent;  E.  G.  Haskell, 
assistant  show  superintendent;  Mrs. 
C.  Du  Jardin,  A.  Schwarz,  E.  Wood- 
hull,  O.  H.  Gaudy,  L.  M.  Channer 
and  J.  B.  Wakefield,  directors. 


A  500-acre  olive  ranch  will  soon  be 
started  near  Beaumont. 

Carpinteria  is  to  have  a  new  bee 
ranch  in  the  Casitas  section. 

The  outlook  for  a  large  honey  crop 
in  Orange  county  is  not  bright. 

The  Imperial  valley  expects  to  ship 
3,100  carloads  of  cantaloupes  this 
year. 

The  Pomona  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change will  ship  more  than  300  cars 
of  oranges  this  season. 

A  smokeless  smudge  pot  has  been 
invented  by  two  Ontario  men,  and  a 
factory  has  been  started  to  manu- 
facture it. 

Railroad  men  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia figure  that  there  will  be  a  20  per 
cent  increase  in  the  fruit  production 
this  season. 

M.  J.  Meeker  of  Redlands  was  unan- 
imously indorsed  for  bee  inspector  by 
the  San  Bernardino  County  Beekeep- 
ers' Association. 

The  Hemet  valley  will  raise  this 
season  approximately  5,000  tons  of 
apricots  and  peaches,  the  former  lead- 
ing with  about  2,700  tons. 

.A  careful  survey  of  the  big  apricot 
and  peach  orchards  at  Pomona  showed 
little  or  no  damage  from  the  recent 
cold  weather  and  prospects  are  good 
for  a  large  crop. 

The  Japanese  growers  of  the  Im- 
perial valley  have  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  for  a  produce  associa- 
tion, and  are  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  shipping  sheds  at  Brawley. 

The  Inyo-Kern  country,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Kern  county,  is 
settling  rapidly.  In  the  last  two 
months  nearly  50,000  fruit  trees,  half 
of  which  were  apples,  have  been 
planted. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Cotton  Grow- 
ers' Exchange  elected  the  following: 
President,  W.  E.  Wilsie;  vice-presi- 
dents, William  Brandenberg  and  F.  E. 
Wheeler;  secretary,  Roy  Leftwich; 
treasurer,  Daniel  Leonard.  The  acre- 
age this  year  is  17,000  north  of  the 
line  and  13,000  in  Mexico. 

Superintendent  Charlton  of  the  An- 
geles National  Forest  is  experiment- 
ing on  a  large  scale  to  find  out 
whether  cork  trees  can  be  profitably 
raised  in  Southern  California.  He  has 
set  out  1,000  cork  trees,  each  about 
two  feet  high,  on  the  country  back  of 
San  Bernardino,  and  has  planted 
many  thousands  of  cork  tree  seeds. 

California  has  more  orange  and 
lemon  trees  of  bearing  age  than  all 
other  States  of  the  Union  put  to- 
gether. The  1910  Federal  report  for 
citrus  fruit,  just  issued,  shows  that 
California  had  6,615,805  orange  trees 
of  bearing  age  out  of  9,737,927  in  the 
country,  and  941,293  lemon  trees  of 
bearing  age  out  of  the  nation's 
956,920. 

A  saving  of  $20  a  car  or  approxi- 
mately $20,000  to  $30,000  annually 
will  result  to  California  citrus  fruit 
growers  as  a  result  of  a  decision  of 
the  Commerce  Court  at  Washington 
in  upholding  the  action  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which 
ordered  a  reduction  in  the  charge  for 
refrigerating  citrus  fruit  from  $30  to 
$7.50  where  the  fruit  is  pre-cooled  and 
pre-iced  by  the  shippers. 

Southern  California  farmers  planted 
a  bean  acreage  that  should  yield  the 
record-breaking  crop  of  72,000,000 
pounds  in  September  if  weather  con- 
ditions continue  favorable.  About  85 
ner  cent  of  the  crop  will  be  Lima 
beans  and  the  rest  small  white.  Lady 
Washingtons,  black  eyes  and  others. 
Ventura  countv  will  furnish  about 
600,000  bags  of  eighty  pounds  each. 
Orange  county  200.000  bags  and  Los 
Angeles  county  100,000. 


The  reclamation  of  20,000  acres  at 
Contact,  Nev.,  is  under  way. 

The  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  organize  a  farmers' 
aid  bureau. 

The  wool  clip  of  Stanfield  Brothers 
of  Stanfield,  Ore.,  amounted  to  550,- 
000  pounds. 

Two  carloads  of  high  grade  dairy 
cows  were  auctioned  off  to  ranchers 
near  Prairie  City,  Ore. 

Fruit  growers  of  the  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  district  voted  to  unite  with 
the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors' 
Association. 

Farmers  near  Monmouth,  Ore.,  re- 
port the  crop  outlook  as  most  prom- 
ising. Fall  wheat  and  oats  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

Oats,  wheat,  vetch  and  barley  in 
Polk  county,  Oregon,  promise  a  big 
yield.  The  outlook  for  oats  is  es- 
pecially encouraging. 

Cold  rains  caused  heavy  losses 
among  sheep  during  the  early  part 
of  April  near  Castle  Rock,  Arlington 
and  Heppner,  Oregon. 

Nevada  sheepmen  say  the  lambing 
season  was  very  successful,  with  the 
percentage  considerably  above  the 
average.    Shearing  is  in  full  blast. 

Wasco  and  Sherman  counties,  Ore- 
gon, expect  a  grain  crop  that  will 
break  all  previous  yields  to  the  acre, 
although  the  acreage  is  less  owing  to 
summer  fallowing. 

The  Doak  ranch  of  2,000  acres,  near 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  is  being  im- 
proved by  the  completion  of  a  main 
drainage  canal.  The  ranch  is  mainly 
swamp,  but  partly  fine  timber. 

The  directors  of  the  Hood  River 
Apple  Growers'  Union  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  W  B 
Dickerson;  vice-president,  L  E 
Clark;  secretary,  C.  W.  Hooker. 

A  large  acreage  of  mangel  beets 
will  be  planted  by  the  Bohemian  col- 
ony near  Malin,  Ore.  They  are  add- 
ing to  their  dairy  stock,  and  propose 
to  use  the  beets  for  feed  next  fall  and 
winter. 

The  Arizona  Honey  Exchange  re- 
ports 4,648  cases  of  honey  shipped 
during  1912.  This  is  a  little  below 
the  usual  quantity.  The  Salt  River 
valley  annually  produces  about  6  000 
cases  of  honey. 

The  Newport,  Wash.,  Producers* 
Association  expects  to  ship  straw- 
berries in  carload  lots  this  season. 

A  Ldl^e<itors  are:  David  Caldwell, 
C.  M.  Ta  madge,  C.  M.  DeLong,  Dr. 
U.  L.  Nelson  and  Fred  L.  Wolf. 

Declaring  that  the  University  of 
Oregon  is  an  asset  which  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents  a  num- 
ber of  Douglas  county  granges  have 
passed  resolutions  condemning  the 
advocates  of  the  proposed  special 
election  to  invoke  the  referendum  on 
the  university  appropriations. 

Plans  are  already  being  made  for 
Y-rti1  s  second  annual  hog  show 
this  fall.  A  committee  consisting  of 
H._  Folgcr,  Dr.  A.  E.  Archer,  E.  Ma- 
guire,  H.  D.  MacVean  and  A.  F. 
Rrownell  was  appointed  to  make  the 
preliminary  plans  in  regard  to  the 
breed  of  swine  on  which  prizes  will 
be  offered,  thus  enabling  the  farmers 
to  begin  at  once  to  prepare  their  stock 
for  exhibition. 

Sheep  should  be  raised  as  a  strong 
agency  in  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
living,  according  to  President  E.  A. 
Bryan  of  the  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity. He  says  in  a  bulletin  that 
farmers  use  bacon  or  cured  pork  most 
of  the  year  or  buy  fresh  beef  at  the 
high  retail  price,  while  if  they  had 
sheep  their  tables  could  be  supplied 
with  fresh  meat  almost  the  entire 
year.  "There  is  no  meat  so  good  for 
the  farmer  as  mutton,"  he  says. 
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THE  MOTORING  MONTHS 


Are  With  Us 


ARE  YOU? 


UNDERSLUNG 

Can't  Turn  Turtle  BECAUSE 

It  Is  NOTTopheavy  See? 

Don't  forget  that  the  weight  of  the  Regal  hangs  below  the  axle. 
The  weight  of  the  overhung  car  rests  above  the  axle.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  fatalities  in  automobile  accidents  are  caused  by  cars 
turning  over  and  crushing  their  occupants. 

ROADSTERS  $900 — F.  O.   B.  FACTORY — TOURING  CARS'  $950. 
Write  for  Catalog  to  AUTO  DEPT. 

FRANK  0.  RENSTR0M  CO. 

"THE  HOUSE  OF  SERVICE" 

Golden  Gate  and  Van  Ness  Aves.,  San  Francisco 

Dealers  wanted  In  unoccupied  territory. 


REGAL 

Alameda — James  H.  Burton. 

Arbuckle—  Sanders  Bros. 

Antioch — Christiansen  Bros. 

Benicia — Benicia  Garage. 

Calistogn — Calls  toga  Oarage. 

Chico — Philip  Pennick. 

DUon — L.  J.  McDermott. 

Eureka — I*  F.  Stern. 

1-Tfsno — Peacock   &  Robbina. 

Forestville— C.  C.  Oliver. 

Hollister — Holliater  Auto  &  Machinery  Co. 

Hanford — R,  C.  White. 

Keraia  n — J .  Anderson. 

Kingsburg — Fred  G.  Anderson. 

Lirermore — D.  E.  Martin. 

Manteca — J.  W.  Le  Tournean. 


DEALERS: 

Modesto — Modesto  Garage. 
Napa — Hause-Bush   Auto  Co. 
Newark^!.   P.  Stinehoff. 
Orosi — G.  W.  Knox. 
Palo  Alto — Vandervoort  Bros. 
Petaluma — Thomas  &  Bauer. 
Reedley — J.  M.  Enns. 
Sacramento — Sidelinger  &  Philpot. 
Santa  Cruz — Jensen  Bros. 
Stockton — Superior  Garage. 
San  Jose — Garden  City  Auto  Co. 
St.  Helena—Will  Dinning. 
Vallejo — P.  H.  Krantz. 
Visalia — J.   G.  Howard. 
Williams — G.  R.  Harlan. 
Yuba  City—  RolUn  Williams. 


EVERYTHING   IX    STPPLIES    AND  REPAIRS. 


AC0M&AMS0N  WHICH 
TELLS  ITS  0W  STORY 

Write  us  and  we  wi'.l  tell  you 


THE  MUNCIE 
FUEL  OIL  ENGINE 


This  is  but  one  example  of 
the  economy  of  the  M^ncio. 
It  uses  fuel  at  onc-fourlh  the 
cost  of  other  engines  and  gives 
over  7  }4  H.  P.  for  every  ga'.'.on 
of  fuel    used.    For  reliability, 
smooth   running  and  economy 
the  Muncie  is  without  an  equal 


4Z<iaLBbl; 
California 
feel  Oil  Cost 
754 

BunsfcOKP. 
Muncie  Oil 

15  Hrs 


Muncie 
Engine 

in  your 

locality. 


10  Gals. 
Distillate 
Cost  75? 
Will  lorn  a 

20  HP. 
Gasoline 
—-J  Engine 
only 

SHrs. 


Jencf  For  /nteresting,  CatafoQue 


California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

72  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


American   Pump  Co. 

133  N.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD 
DEPARTMENT  FEATURES 

See  Our 
Special    Offer    to  Subscribers 
on  Page  36 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  con- 
sumer. This  cuts  out  the 
agent's  commission  and,  gives 
you  manufacturer's  prioea,  Red- 
wood Tanks,  all  sizes;  Drying 
Trays,  Fruit  Boxes,  Spraying 
Tanks. 


R.  F.  WILSON,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Working  for  Good  Roads 


When  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm." 


YY7HILE   THE    EFFORT  to  ob- 

"  tain  national  Government  par- 
ticipation in  the  highways  progress 
of  the  country  accumulates  force,  the 
various  States,  one  after  another,  are 
adopting  legislation  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  State  highway  de- 
partments. According  to  information 
received  by  the  A.  A.  A.  National 
Good  Roads  Board,  which  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  State  automobile 
bodies  and  aids  materially  in  their 
work,  there  will  h#,  as  a  result  of 
recent  legislative  action,  road  depart- 
ments in  Maine,  Montana,  Missouri, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Arkansas  and  Texas. 
This  makes  plainly  apparent  that  the 
move  for  federal  action  has  not 
caused  any  "laying  down"  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  which  have  their 
proper  part  to  perform  in  the  gen- 
eral roads  development. 

Of  the  addresses  given  at  the  Sec- 
ond Federal  Aid  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, called  by  the  National  Good 
Reads  Board,  none  contained  a  more 
comprehensive  summing  up  of  the 
situation  than  the  remarks  of  Repre- 
sentative William  P.  Borland  of  Mis- 
souri, who  said: 

"I  believe  the  good  road  question 
is  the  biggest  question,  without  ex- 
ception, now  facing  the  American 
people:  In  Congress,  we  are  trving 
earnestly  and  sincerely  to  deal  with 
this  problem  of  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  federal  control  and  federal 
aid  to  good  roads.  There  are  diffi- 
culties confronting  us. 

"Some  of  us  believe  in  a  continuous 
system  of  roads;  roads  that  go  some- 
where; roads  that  give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  the  scientific  progress  of  engi- 
neering skill  that  has  been  developed 
in  connection  with  road  building.  We 
believe  that  federal  aid,  if  it  comes 
at  all — and  it  must  come — must  mean 
a  better  type  of  roads,  long  roads, 
roads  of  higher  class,  roads  of  a  more 
permanent  character,  roads  that  go 
somewhere,  roads  that  mean  some- 


thing in  the  development  of  the 
country. 

"I  want  to  say  frankly  that  the 
easiest  proposition  to  get  through  any 
legislative  body  is  not  one  that  really 
means  betterment,  but  a  proposition 
that  distributes  its  little  advantages 
as  widely  as  possible.  If  we  could 
take  a  little  federal  money,  or  a  good 
deal  of  federal  money,  or  as  much 
federal  money  as  we  could  lay  our 
hands  on,  whatever  the  amount  might 
be,  and  spread  it  out  over  every  road 
district  in  the  United  States,  and  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  road 
overseers  for  the  existing  system  of 
roads,  and  not  ask  anything  in  re- 
turn, we  could  get  the  greatest  ap- 
plause and  the  most  tremendous 
unanimity  of  opinion  back  of  it  that 
any  legislative  proposition  could  pos- 
sibly get.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

"But  here  is  the  idea  that  must 
occur  to  every  thinking  man.  We 
do  not  have  to  improve  the  2,150,000 
miles  of  highways  in  the  United 
States.  That  need  not  stagger  any 
man's  imagination.  Experience  has 
shown,  at  the  very  threshold  of  this 
subject,  that  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
traffic  on  roads  goes  over  I*ss  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  roads.  If  we  had 
a  system  of  good  roads  leading  fairly 
into  every  section  of  the  country, 
within  the  reasonable  reach  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens,  and  pro- 
ducers and  taxpayers  of  the  country, 
that  system  would  be  a  vast  advan- 
tage over  the  present  system  of  iso- 
lated local  control  of  highways. 

"If  we  can  bring  that  about  by  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  co-opera- 
tion, not  necessarily  with  any  stub- 
bornness or  pride  of  opinion;  if  we 
can  get  together  on  the  idea  that  it 
is  better  to  have  some  good  roads 
than  it  is  to  have  no  good  roads,  then 
we  will  all  get  behind  some  proposi- 
tion and  accomplish  something  for 
good  roads.  And  it  is  going  to  take 
that  spirit  of  co-operation  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  bring  about  legislation." 


Underslung  Cars 

One  of  the  popular  types  of  cars 
that  have  gained  much  of  a  hold 
on  the  conservative  class  of  people 
who  want  safety  as  well  as  all  other 
desirable  features  in  motor  cars,  is 
the  underslung  model.  The  claims 
made  for  the  underslung  cars  are 
many,  and  their  inability  to  "turn 
turtle"  recommends  them  strongly  to 
the  buying  public. 

The  underslung  car  that  is  prob- 
ably better  known  than  any  other  of 
that  type  is  the  Regal,  which  is  dis- 
tributed in  California,  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Nevada  by  the  Frank  O. 
Renstrom  Company  of  San  Francisco. 
It  is  manufactured  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  great  numbers  of  them  have  been 
sold  on  the  Western  Coast  and  ad- 
joining States. 


Sheep  Quarantine. 

D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, has  declared  a  sheep  quar- 
antine in  the  following  California 
counties  because  of  scabies:  Te- 
hama, Mendocino,  Glenn,  Butte,  Yuba, 
Sutter,  Colusa,  Lake,  Sonoma,  Napa, 
Solano,  Yolo,  Sacramento,  Calaveras, 
San  Joaquin,  Contra  Costa,  Marin, 
San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  Alameda. 
Stanislaus,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz, 
Monterey,  San  Benito,  Fresno,  Mer- 
ced, Mariposa,  Madera,  Tulare, 
Kings,  Kern,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa 
Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles, 
Orange.  Riverside,  San  Diego  and 
Imperial. 


Why  Hogs  Like  Coal. 

It  is  supposed  that  material  of  a 
gritty  nature  passing  through  the 
stomach  and  intestines  of  hogs  helps 
stimulate  the  flow  of  digestive  juices. 
Coal  is  not  digested,  but  acts  as  an 
absorbent  and  as  a  stimulant.  It 
probably  makes  life  miserable  for 
stomach  and  intestinal  worms.  Char- 
coal is  also  appreciated  by  hogs  and 
acts  much  in  the  same  way  as  coal. 


Feeding  Pigs. 

There  should  be  system  in  feed- 
ing pigs  that  are  to  be  used  for 
breeding,  and  that  system  should  con- 
template and  have  for  its  purpose 
rapid  growth  and  early  maturity  of 
the  animals;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  should  be  fed  for  a  growth  of 
frame  and  bone — not  fattened  on 
corn,  but  expanded  by  a  food  rich 
in  protein. 


Results  of  Vaccination 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has 
received  report'  of  the  result  of  vac- 
cinating 32,000  l  ogs  against  cholera. 
In  herds  infecicd  before  vaccination 
70  per  cent  of  the  hogs  survived.  In 
herds  not  infected  before  vaccination 
99  per  cent  survived.  This  shows 
clearly  that  the  time  to  use  the  cholera 
serum  is  before  tl>e  disease  hits  the 
herd. 


Tillage  of  Crops. 

The  fertility  of  many  crops  has 
been  reduced  by  improper  systems  of 
tillage,  and  crops  and  commercial 
fertilizers  are  useful  and  even  neces- 
sary in  the  economical  improvement 
of  such  lands. 


ildle  Machinery. 

The  care  of  farm  machinery  while 
idle  is  of  just  as  great  importance  as 
its  care  while  in  use.  Most  farm  ma- 
chinery is  idle  95  per  cent  of  the 
time. 
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With  the  Farm  Scientists 


W 


 By  Guy  E.  Mitchell. 

ASHINGTON  (D.  C.)— One  of 


the  first  acts  of  former  Secre- 
tary James  Wilson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  quarantines  against 
plants,  shrubs  and  trees  coming  from 
countries  where  insect  pests  were 
known  to  exist,  was  to  take  measures 
of  precaution  against  the  spread  of  the 
white  fly,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  the  bane  of  the  orange  grower 
in  California  and  elsewhere.  The 
white  fly  is  the  most  serious  enemy 
of  citrus  trees  in  the  orange  grow- 
ing regions.    It  injures  the  trees  by 


Ceylon,  where  he  found  little  or  no 
evidence  of  the  insect,  he  went  to 
India,  more  particularly  to  obtain 
knowledge  as  to  the  distribution  of 
citrus  trees  in  Asia.  He  found  speci- 
mens of  the  white  fly  on  practically 
all  the  citrus  trees  at  Saharanpur, 
but  the  infestation  was  so  light  that 
the  insect  was  in  no  way  a  serious 
pest.  Later,  it  was  found  that  red- 
dish-brown bettles — ladybirds — about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  were 
feeding  on  the  young  pupae  of  the 
white  fly.  About  100  specimens  of 
the  insect  were  placed  in  a  small, 
specially  made  wooden  box  contain- 


The  Wardlan  oases,  with  their  contents  of  natural  enemies  of  the  White 
Fly,  leaving;  Lahore,  India,  for  the  United  States. 


sapping  their  vitality  and  the  leaves 
and  fruit  through  sooty-mold  fungus 
which  flourishes  on  the  honeydew 
secretions  from  the  white  fly. 

Agents  of  the  department  began 
studying  the  white  fly  as  early  as  the 
eighties,  and  since  1906  a  corps  of 
entomologists  has  been  continuously 
in  the  field  testing  various  methods 
toward  its  successful  control.  So  far, 
the  efforts  of  the  department  have 
not  been  a  uniform  success.  In  fact 
the  entomologists  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  white  fly  could  be 
controlled  only  through  its  natural 
enemies.  This  theory  of  control  by 
natural  enemies,  in  brief,  is  that  all 
life  in  its  native  home  is  kept  in 
check  by  other  forms  of  life  which 
prey  on  it,  in  other  words,  that  all 
nature  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
Because  of  the  success  attained  in  in- 
troducing a  small  lady  beetle  which 
is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  cottony 
cushion  scale  that  had  been  injuring 
orange  and  lemon  groves  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  partial  success  also  in  es- 
tablishing natural  enemies  of  the 
gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  in  New 
England,  equal  success  was  hoped 
for;  in  fact,  demand  was  made  that 
a  search  be  instituted  for  the  enemy  of 
the  white  fly. 

As  a  result  of  these  demands  Con- 
gress set  aside  a  special  appropria- 
tion in  1910  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  the  world  to  discover  the 
native  home  of  the  citrus  white  fly 
and  learning  if  it  was  there  held  in 
check  by  natural  enemies.  If  natural 
enemies  could  be  found  these  were 
to  be  collected,  brought  to  this  coun- 
try, and,  if  possible,  established  in 
the  orange  groves.  Under  this  au- 
thorization Entomologist  Russell  S. 
Woglum  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  directed  to  make  a 
*«rld-wide  search  for  the  native 
h&nie  of  the  white  fly. 

After  traversing  Spain,   Italy  and 


ing  two  chambers,  and  forwarded  to 
the  United  States,  but  all  died 
before  their  arrival.  Subsequent 
search  at  Saharanpur  disclosed  a 
large  number  of  abnormally  thick- 
ened pupa  cases  with  a  small  rounded 
hole  in  the  exposed  surface,  a 
condition  that  led  Dr.  Woglum  to 
believe  it  was  the  result  of  internal 
parasitism.  Later  efforts  resulted  in 
finding  living  parasites  in  very  small 
numbers  on  a  protected  hedge  at  La- 
hore. 

The  most  serious  problem  that 
then  confronted  Woglum  was  the 
transportation  of  this  parasite  to  the 
United  States,  since  it  depend^  on 
the  living  condition  of  its  liost  in 
order  to  attain  maturity.  Moreover, 
the  journey  from  India  occupies  be- 
tween five  and  six  weeks,  while  the 
entire  life  cycle  cf  the  parasites  at 
high  temperatures  is  about  three 
weeks.  This  feature  necessitated  the 
presence  of  the  living  parasites  and 
the  living  host  throughout  the  jour- 
ney so  that  the  former  at  the  time 
of  their  emergence  would  have  ma- 
terial on  which  to  work.  Because  of 
this  fact  young  oranges  were  placed 
close  to  the  infested  hedge  in  order 
that  both  parasites  and  white  flies 
could  find  lodgment.  These  plants 
were  later  placed  in  specially  con- 
structed Wardian  cases  and  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  Woglum  ac- 
companying them  all  the  way.  On 
their  arrival,  the  cases  were  opened 
and  twenty-eight  active  and  healthy 
lady-beetles  were  found.  This  con- 
dition of  the  shipment  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  it  arrived  in 
Florida  at  a  time  when  practically 
all  the  white  flies  were  dormant  and 
not  suitable  as  food  for  either  of  the 
two  insects  imported,  which  attack 
only  the  younger  stages  of  the  white 
fly.  Because  of  this  fact  the  parasites 
and  ladybird  enemies  of  the  white  lly 
failed  to  survive,  but  it  is  believed 


Buckeye  Field  Fence 

"The  Stay  That  Is  Bound  to  Stay" 


Three  Reasons  Why 
Buckeye  Field  Fence 
Lives  Longest. 

1st— Quality  of  Steel. 

2nd — Condition  of  Galvanizing. 

3rd — Machine  Construction. 


Sold  by  Leading 
Implement  Dealers. 


Hardware  and 


Pacific  Hardware  (&  Steel  Co.  wh<rte"|,Ie 


Lob  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


Distributors 
Portland 


Pumping 
Machinery 

Oil  Engines 

Electric 
Motors 

Oil  Tractors 

Scales 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


Sure  Death 


Gophers 
Squirrels 


Newton's  Gopher  and  Squirrel  Killer  No.  6 

EFFECTIVELY  EXTERMINATES 
Gophers,  Squirrels,   Prairie   Dors,   Moles,    Sage    Hals,    Badgers,  Weasels, 
Rabbits,  Field   Mice,   Skunks,   Foxes.  Snakes 

Or  any  varmints  m  holes  or  caves  where  the  poisonous  gases  can  be  confined.    It  can  also  be  used 

°r  ITr/?OTS! TH EM  EVERY  TIME.  Newton's  Gopher  and  Squirrel  Killer  produces  4.000  cubic 
feet  ol  cartMm  bisulphide  gas.  which  is  sure  deatL  to  :my  animal  forced  to  breathe  it.  *lt  bums 
quietly  without  disturbing  the  ground,  and  forces  the  poisonous  gas  into  every  part  of  tbe  en- 
closure before  the  animal  is  aware  irf  its  presence. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAKE  To  HANDLE-  Anyone  can  hold  the  cartridge  in  the  hand  until  it 
is  burned  out  without  tl"'  slit-litest  danger. 

BE  SURE  TO  GET  IT — It  is  the  most  inexpensive,  the  surest,  the  most  effective,  the  safest 
and  the  easiest.    Sent  by  freight  or  express,  not  by  parcel  post. 

240  Front  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cat, 


NEWTON'S  CALIFORNIA  FIREWORKS  CO.  DEPT.  E. 


WEEKS  POULTRY  RANCH 

can  supply  EGG  FARMERS  with 

Day  Old  Chicks  From  Heavy  Laying  S.C.White  Leghorn 
for  $8.00  Per  100  During  May  and  June 

HATCHING   EGGS,  $3.00  PER  100. 

Chas.  Weeks,  Palo  Alto,  California 
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Watch  These  Things 


%  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


The  leading  cars 
this  year  have  these 
features  in  them. 
They  are  things  you 
should  insist  on. 

Left  Drive 

Practically  all  the  great  cars 
of  1913  have  the  left-side 
drive.  That  means,  of  course, 
that  others  must  adopt  it. 

They  don't  have  projecting 
side  lamps.  They  use  electric 
set-in  dash  lights,  as  used  on 
Reo  the  Fifth. 

They  are  not  under-tired. 
Skimpy  tires,  which  double 
one's  tire  bills,  are  now  much 
out-of-date. 

Better  Parts 

Then  today's  idea  among 
leading  makers  is  to  build 
enduring  cars.  To  cut  down 
cost  of  upkeep. 

The  best  cars  now,  for  years 
and  years,  will  run  as  well  as 


new.  But  that  isn't  so  with 
cars  hurried  and  skimped — 
cars  merely  made  to  sell. 


Note  what  it  means  to  build 
a  really  honest  car. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  built  of 
steel  made  to  formula — steel 
that  we  analyze  twice. 

Its  gears  are  tested  in  a 
crushing  machine  of  50  tons' 
capacity.  Its  springs  are 
tested  for  100,000  vibrations. 

Each  driving  part,  as  a  mar- 
gin of  safety,  is  50  per  cent 
overcapacity. 

We  use  15  roller  bearings, 
costing  five  times  as  much  as 
common  ball  bearings.  We 
use  190  drop  f  >rgings,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  flaws. 

A  $75  magneto  —  a  doubly- 
heated  carburetor  —  tires 
34x4. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and 
over  to  get  utter  exactness. 
Engines  are  tested  for  48 
hours.  Cars  are  built  slowly 
and  carefully.    There  are 


countless  tests  and  inspec- 
tions. 

Every  Reo  the  Fifth  marks 
the  best  I  know  after  26  years 
of  car  building. 

New  Control 

And  it  has  the  new  control. 
All  the  gear  shifting  is  done 
by  a  single  rod  between  the 
two  front  seats.  It  is  done  by 
moving  this  rod  only  three 
inches  in  each  of  four  direc- 
tions. 

There  are  no  levers,  side 
or  center.  Both  brakes  are 
operated  by  foot  pedals.  So 
both  front  doors  are  clear. 


Men  are  coming  to  cars 
built  like  this.  Last  year's 
demand  was  twice  our  factory 
output.  Every  man  who  buys 
a  car  for  keeps  ought  to 
know  this  car. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and 
we  will  direct  you  to  the 
nearest  Reo  showroom. 
They  are  everywhere. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  C3E£S*£"  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
REO  PACIFIC  COMPANY  557-559  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Dlntrlbutom  for  Northern  Callfornle 

REO  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

942  So.  Grand  Ave.,   I. ox   AngeleN,  Cal. 
Distributor* Tor  Southern  California. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Hone  power 
Wheel  Base- 

112  Inches 
Tires— 

34  x  4  Inche* 
Center  Control 
15  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  electric 

lights 
190  Drop 

Forcings 
Made  with 

5  and  2 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.   We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top.  tide  curtains  and  slipcover,  windshield. 
Prett-O-Lite  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  .elf -starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets-all  for  $100  extra  ( list  price  S 1  7t  ' . 
(Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  extra  r,r  -,  if  1 


FOR 

HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 
FEATURES 

See  Our 
Special  Offer  to  Subscribers 
On  Page  36. 


.•.v.VV  Yoo  can't  afford  to  take  chances  on  an  Inferior  spray  pomp  for  the  take  of  saving  a  dollar  or  two.  'W7u: 
>?-'*y     Be  safe— follow  the  guidance  of  successful  money-making  fruit  growers — u$t  a  Ward  Spraj  Pump. 

The  name  Ward  on  a  spray  pump  is  the  mark  of  absolute  reliability  and 

highest  efficiency.    Perfectly  constructed  to  handle  all  kinds  of  mixtures. 


Types  for  Every  Need 

oufits,  double  action  hand  pumps  and  power  outfits  of  various  capaci- 
ties. We  can  supply  pump  only,  or  outfit  complete  ready  for  use, 
including  tank,  wagon  and  accessories.    In  the  Ward  line  you'll 
find  the  very  pump  that  best  meets  your  needs. 
GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK— Don't  place  your  order 
before  you  get  our  spraying  guide  catalog  and  testimonials 
from  well-known  fruit  growers.    Write  us  today. 

WARD  PUMP  COMPANY 
401  South  Water  Street  Rockford,  IIL 

 /  ..^  -rxm:-i:::y'-' 


When  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm.' 


that,  profiting  by  past  experiences, 
there  will  be  better  chances  of  suc- 
cess if  the  importations  are  so  timed 
as  to  arrive  in  early  summer.  While 
it  may  be  claimed  that  Woglum's  ef- 
forts were  a  failure,  such  is  not  the 
case  for  he  has  blazed  the  way  for 
future  expeditions  and  has  pointed 
the  way  to  absolute  success  in  the 
future. 

POTATO  growers  have  long  real- 
ized that  in  seasons  when  blight 
is  present  spraying  will  check  the 
blight  and  considerably  increase  the 
yield,  but  some  growers  have  doubted 
that  spraying  is  profitable  on  the  av- 
erage. Since  blight  does  not  appear 
every  year,  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
tell it  and  hence  determine  the  ne- 
cessity for  spraying,  hence  there  is 
no  regula.  spraying  in  the  belief  that 
the  aggregate  gains  will  not  repay  the 
expense  for  a  number  of  years.  Tke 
20-years'  potato-spraying  experiments 
of  the  Vermont  Station  and  ten  years 
of  similar  work  at  the  New  York 
State  station,  recently  completed, 
answer  the  question  as  to  the  profit 
of  spraying  potatoes  regularly  in  the 
affirmative  and  show  such  a  margin 
of  profit  therefrom  that  the  subject 
should  command  the  earnest  consid- 
eration of  all  potato  growers. 

The  results  of  the  work  at  the 
Vermont  station  show  that  Bordeaux 
mixture,  even  in  years  when  no  blight 
occurs,  increases  the  yield  of  the 
plants  to  which  it  is  applied.  This 
increased  yield  is  always  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  spraying  opera- 
tions. Spraying  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  insurance  that  pays  for  itself.  If 
the  blight  is  prevalent,  the  potatoes, 
if  thoroughly  sprayed,  are  insured 
against  loss  therefrom.  If  no  disease 
occurs,  still  the  crop  will  be  enough 
larger  to  pay  for  all  the  cost  of  spray- 
ing. In  the  experiments  it  was  found 
that  while  the  plants  themselves  from 
the  sprayed  and  unsprayed  fields  were 
of  approximately  the  same  size,  the 
weight  of  the  tubers  early  in  the  sea- 
son was  24.8  bushels  per  acre  in  favor 
of  the  potatoes  to  which  the  Bor- 
deaux had  been  applied. 

The  results  with  iron  sulphate- 
copper  sulphate  mixture  showed  that 
Bordeaux  mixture,  in  which  part  of 
the  copper  is  replaced  by  iron,  has 
as  great  a  stimulating  effect  as  does 
the  ordinary  Bordeaux.  Whether  it 
is  as  good  a  fungicide  has  not  yet 
been  proved.  The  increased  yields 
from  plats  where  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture was  applied  only  to  part  of  each 
plant  showed  that  even  here  there 
was  a  sufficient  effect  produced  to 
manifest  itself  in  a  yield  of  28  bushels 
per  acre  more  than  that  obtained 
where  the  plants  were  not  treated. 

T^HE  Department  of  Agriculture, 
*  recognizing  that  the  poultry  nov- 
ice should  have  some  text  book  to  guide 
him,  will  issue  shortly  a  pamphlet  for 
general  distribution,  under  the  title, 
"Hints  to  Poultry  Raisers."  The 
pamphlet  is  written  in  plain,  simple 
language  and  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
understand.  It  is  divided  into  a  nunt- 
ber  of  sections,  such  as  "Selection  of 
a  Breed";  "Artificial  and  Natural  In- 
cubation and  Brooding";  "Poultry 
Houses  and  Fixtures";  "Feeding"; 
"Egg  Production";  "Marketing"; 
"Lice  and  Mites";  "Common  Dis- 
eases and  Treatment";  and  "Rules." 

Officials  of  the  department  urge 
that  all  farmers  and  poultrymen  ad- 
here strictly  to  the  following  rules  in 
handling  their  poultry  and  eggs: 

"Keep  the  nests  clean;  provide  one 
nest  for  every  four  hens.  Gather  the 
eggs  twice  daily.  Keep  the  eggs  in 
a  cool,  dry  room  or  cellar.  Market 
the  eggs  at  least  twice  a  week.  Sell, 
kill  or  confine  all  male  birds  as  soon 
as  hatching  season  is  over." 

The  circular  will  be  known  as 
Farmers'  Bulletin  528. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have 
shown  that  three  applications  of  lime- 
sulphur  solution  at  the  proper  time 
will  control  the  fungus  causing  cedar 
rust  or  orange  rust  of  the  apple. 
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California  Needs  More  Hogs 


-By  J.  I.  Thompson,  California  College  of  Agriculture 
'ALIFORNIA  is  producing  only      cent  of  the  feed  he 


one  hog  for  every  three  people  in 
the  State.  She  is  consuming  more 
♦han  three  times  that  many.  Approx- 
imately forty  carloads  of  pork  prod- 
ucts, chiefly  hams,  bacon  and  lard,  and 
twenty-five  cars  of  live  hogs  are 
shipped  here  from  other  States  every 
week  to  supply  the  demand.  Not  only 
do  we  need  more  hogs  to  supply  the 


California  Needs  More  of  These  Berkshire^. 


market  demand,  but  at  the  rate  dairy- 
ing is  increasing  more  hogs  are  need- 
ed to  consume  the  by-products  from 
these  dairies. 

Ours  is  a  meat-consuming  people 
and  always 
will  be.  The 
hog  is  in  a  list 
all  by  himself 
as  an  econom- 
ical producer 
of  edible  ma- 
terial. From 
one  hundred 
pounds  of  dry 
matter  a  sheep 
will  produce 
about  2.6 
pounds  of  edi- 
ble meat  and 
a  steer  2.8 
pounds,  while 
a  hog  from 
this  same 
amount  of 
feed  will  pro- 
d  u  c  e  15.6 
pounds  of 
meat  suitable 
for  human 
food.     The  hog 


consumes. 
The  smaller  pig  eats  more  for  his 
size  than  the  larger  one  and  requires 
less  for  maintenance.  Therefore,  the 
only  conclusion  is  that  it  pays  to 
push  them  along  rapidly. 

If  a  pig  were  made  to  weigh  225 
pounds  at  eight  months  of  age,  he 
would  have  consumed  for  mainte- 
nance alone  approximately  275  pounds 
of  food  of  the 
equivalent  of 
wheat  mid- 
dlings. If  he 
did  not  reach 
the  same 
weight  u  n  til 
14  months  of 
age,  he  would 
haye  consum- 
ed for  mainte- 
nance alone 
approximately 
4,080  pounds 
o  f  food,  the 
equivalent  of 
wheat  m  i  d  - 
dlings. 

The  amount 
digested  over 
that  used  for 
m  a  i  ntenance 
represents  ths 
amount  avail- 
able for  gains. 
Therefore,  the  pig  that  eats  the  most, 
provided  he  makes  the  proper  use  of 
it,  is  the  most  economical. 

There  are  three  breeds  of  lard  hogs 
and  two  of  bacon  hogs  generally  dis- 


Boara  Like  Thla  Are  Money-Getters. 


differs  from  other 
classes  of  stock  in  his  physical  make 
up  and  his  ability  to  handle  bulky 
food.  The  capacity  of  his  stomach  is 
only  about  65  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
sheep,  or  for  100  pounds  of  live  weight 
only  about  33  per  cent  as  much,  while 
compared  with  a  cow  his  stomach  ca- 
pacity is  only  8  per  cent.  These  figures 
readily  indicate  that  the  feed  for  the 
hog  must  necessarily  be  much  more 
concentrated  than  that  of  the  sheep 
and  cow. 

The  markets  here  desire  a  hog  of 
about  225  pounds  live  weight  and  will 
pay  a  relatively  higher  price  for  hogs 
properly  fed  than  for  those  improperly 
produced,  provided  they  are  of  the 
type  and  finish  that  will  dress  out  a 
large  per  cent  of  desirable  cuts. 

The  younger  the  pig  the  more  eco- 
nomical his  gains,  so  it  pays  to  get 
him  up  to  market  weight  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  reports 
of  various  experiment  stations  show 
that  pigs  under  50  pounds  gain  weekly 
16  per  cent  of  their  body  weight, 
pigs  under  100  pounds  7.4  per  cent, 
under  200  pounds  5  per  cent  and  un- 
der 300  pounds  only  3.8  per  cent. 
Also  that  a  50-pound  pig  uses  only  18 
per  cent  of  his  feed  for  maintenance, 
leaving  82  per  cent  for  gains.  A  100- 
pound  pig  has  left  for  gains  75  per 
cent  and  a  200-pound  pig  only  64  per 


tributed  throughout  this  State  and  all 
of  them  seem  to  fit  quite  well  into  the 
environment.  The  lard  breeds  are 
Berkshire,  Duroc-Jersey  and  Poland- 
China;  the  bacon  breeds,  Tamworths 
and  Yorkshires.  Breeders  ordinarily 
succeed  best  with  the  breed  they  like 
best.  Any  breed  will  undoubtedly 
give  more  uniform  results  than  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  more  breeds. 

In  the  selection  of  sows  for  the 
breeding  herd  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  conformation,  con- 
stitution and  breediness  or  femininity. 
Choose  those  showing  superior  depth, 
width  and  uniformity,  with  length  in 
proportion.  Insist  on  a  deep,  broad 
chest  with  no  perceptible  drop  back  of 
the  shoulders,  with  enough  bone  to 
carry  the  weight  readily  and  sufficient 
quality  to  give  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. Old  sows  produce  larger, 
stronger  pigs,  and  more  of  them  than 
young  sows,  so  they  should  not  be 
sold  so  long  as  they  breed  regularly 
and  are  not  too  fat,  heavy  or  deaf  to 
make  good  mothers. 

Six  strong,  vigorous  pigs  to  the  lit- 
ter are  more  desirable  than  eight  or 
nine  inferior  ones.  Whether  the  num- 
ber is  large  or  small  they  should  be 
kept  growing  rapidly  until  they  are 
ready  for  market. 

There  is  no  more  desirable  feed  for 
hogs  of  any  age  than  alfalfa  pasture. 


Benicia  Jackson  Derrick  Fork 


Unlike  other  Forks  of  this  character,  the  Benicia  Jackaon  Fork  la 
manufactured  from  only  the  Highest  Grade  Materials. 

All  wood  parts  made  of  best  grade  hickory. 

Tines  are  of  high  grade  spring  steel. 

Bails  are  of  9-16-inch  round  high  carbon  steel. 

Latch  plate  castings,  center  braces  and  end  braces  are  of  malleable 
castings. 

Trip  latch  is  of  drop  forged  steel. 

Strap  for  trip  latch  is  of  the  best  grade  of  leather. 

These  materials  being  used,  it  is  very  simple  to  see  that  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability  are  secured  in  this  tool. 

The  Trip  Lateh,  being  made  of  Drop  Forged  Steel,  is  practically  In- 
destructible, and  in  fact,  the  entire  tool  is  made  to  resist  all  reasonable 
abuse. 

The  Fork  is  very  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  light  and  conveniently 
hardled.    The  handle  is  conveniently  placed  and  easy  to  grip  with  the  hand. 

By  pulling  the  trip  latch  strap,  when  ready  to  unload  the  Fork,  the 
dump  is  easily  and  instantly  made,  and  cleans  itself  each  time  it  is  un- 
loaded. 

This  Fork  is  extensively  and  satisfactorily  used  by  growers  who 
handle  hay  and  straw,  and  the  tool  is  unquestionably  the  most  popular 
Fork  ever  used  in  the  handling  of  Alfalfa. 


Benicia  Iron  Works 

431  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Factory,  Benicia,  Cal. 


ENGINE 


a  . 

v^^^^P^^^^^Here's  an  engine  that  represents  the 

II:.         highest  development  of   horizontal  engine  •' 
construction.  Every  adjustment  has  been  provided 
for;  every  unnecessary  part  has  been  eliminated; 
\&    and  every  piece  of  material  used  in  its  manufacture  is 
\  •     guaranteed.  The 

Z.  S.  Distillate  Engine 

^SSv.      starts  without  cranking.    Once  started  it  runs  'till 
you  shut  it  off.    A  child  can  operate  it.  Write 
at  once  for  full  information.  Address 

X       California  Hydraulic  Engineer-  1 
send  to  day  Inn  *  Supply  Company 

FOR  FREE  72  Frtmont  St.,  San  Franeltea 

CATALOGUE 


When  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm." 
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This  pest  not  only  attacks  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  tree  but  the  fruit 
itself.  It  also  secretes  itself  and  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  end  of  the  fruit  and  gives 
off  a  sticky  sort  of  honey  dew  which  makes  clean  fruit 
almost  impossible.  Guard  against  this  destructive  insect 
by  using 

Yel-Ros 

{UNIVERSAL  ORCHARD  SPRAY) 

For  this  particular  purpose  it  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  effective 
spray  in  existence.  And  while  it  kills  both  the  insect  and  the  egg  it  does 
not  harm  the  tree.  Yel-Ros  is  made  and  compounded  by  expert  chemists 
and  entomologists — men  who  have  made  this  line  of  study  their  life's  work. 
You  therefore  do  not  take  a  chance  when  you  order  Yel-Ros.  It  is  safe 
and  sure  and  the  cheapest  effective  treatment. 

Our  1913  Spraying  Calendar  Costs  25  Cents.   Send  for  it. 

A  free  hook,  on  'praying  sent  free  of  charge.  Address 
Insecticide  Department— PAUL  R.  JONES.  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 


THE  SCHMEISER 
PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC 
DERRICK 


PILES 
UP  HAY 
AND 

PROFITS 


THE 

HAY  STACKER  THAT  SAVES 
TIME,  WORK  AND  MONEY 

This  derrick  will  handle  hay,  loose  or 
baled,  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
economical  manner  known.  It  is  always  ready, 
is  portable  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  as  easily  as  a  farm  wagon.  With  it  three 
men  can  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  nine 
men  by  hand.  Has  great  lifting  capacity  and 
is  unequalled  for  hoisting  machinery,  timbers,  or 
heavy  loads  of  any  kind. 

\    tlfRITF  IIC  TfinAY    and  we  will  send  you  descriptive  and  illustrated 
i\  "HlltWa  IUUAI    literature    The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic 
Derrick  is  not  an  experiment.    It  is  the  result  of  25  years  of  actual 
experience  gained  in  farming.    It  is  being  used  with  great  success 
all  over  the  Pacific  Coast.    Write  us  NOW  for  full  details 
'  explaining  just  what  it  can  do  and  how  it  can  save  you  time, 
work  andf  money.  Address 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

100  Second  St. 

Davis,  California 


Saving  Girdled  Trees 

By  C.  C.  Vincent,  Idaho  Experiment  Station- 


USD 
■Y  All 
MODERN 
FARMERS 


TT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  to  lose 
■*•  trees  girdled  by  rabbits  or  mice,  if 
the  injury  is  attended  to  at  once.  By 
using  any  of  the  following  methods 
the  trees  may  be  saved. 

If  the  injury  extends  only  around 
a  portion  of  the  tree  and  is  near  the 
base,  it  will  heal  over  in  one  or  two 
seasons,  by  banking  the  soil  over  it. 
This  should  be  done  before  the  wood 
becomes  dry.  The  soil  should  be 
piled  about  a  foot  high  and  pressed 
firmly  around  the  base  of  the  tree.  If 
the  wound  cannot  be  covered  with 
soil,  it  should  be  covered  with  soft 
grafting  wax  and  wrapped  with  three 
or  four  layers  of  burlap.  New  bark 
should  soon  form  under  the  cover  if 
the  exposed  surface  has  not  become 
too  dry.  Trees  completely  girdled 
have  been  saved  in  this  way. 

Girdled  trees  can  also  be  saved  by 
sawing  off  below  the  injury  and  cleft 
grafting  the  stub.  If  the  stub  is  over 
an  inch  in  diameter,  two  scions  should 
be  inserted,  which  will  hasten  the 
healing  of  the  wound.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  season  the  weaker  one  is  re- 
moved.   From  the  scion  inserted,  a 

Names  Farm  Commission 

President  Woodrow  Wilson"  "has" 
appointed  a  commission  of  seven  men 
prominent  in  the  agricultural  field  to 
conduct  in  Europe  an  investigation  of 
agricultural  credit  systems  and  co- 
operative organizations  among  the 
farmers  of  those  countries- 

The  men  appointed  are  Senator 
Fletcher  of  Florida,  president  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress;  Sen- 
ator Gore  of  Oklahoma,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee 
under  the  new  Senate  organization; 
Congressman  Moss  of  Indiana,  chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Committee  of  the  House;  Dr.  Clar- 
ence J.  Owens  of  Maryland,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Southern  Commer- 
cial Congress,  and  formerly  president 
of  the  Southeastern  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Alabama;  Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field  of  Massachusetts,  president  of 
Amherst  College,  and  a  leader  in 
agricultural  development  work;  Dr. 
John  Lee  Coulter  of  Minnesota,  the 
government's  expert  on  agricultural 
statistics,  and  Col.  Harvie  Jordan  of 
Georgia,  president  of  the  Southern 
Cotton  Growers'  Association  and 
former  president  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Congress. 

This  commission  will  co-operate 
with  the  American  Commission  on  co- 
operative credit,  organized  by  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress  which 
will  visit  Europe  this  year. 

Farm  Head  for  Fair 

Thomas  G.  Stallsmith  of  Chicago 
was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  Division  of 
Exhibits  for  the  1915  Fair.  He  has 
an  international  reputation  as  an  ex- 
pert in  agriculture  and  agricultural  im- 
plements and  machinery. 

Stallsmith  passed  twelve  years  in 
foreign  countries,  representing  an 
amalgamation  of  agricultural  imple- 
ment manufacturers,  and  is  familiar 
with  modern  methods  of  soil  culture, 
fertilization  and  intensified  farming. 
He  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Palace  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Pure  Food  Ex- 
hibit Palace. 

Saving  Moisture. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  soil  is 
compact  and  moist,  about  an  inch  of 
moisture  will  evaporate  a  week.  Har- 
rowing the  land  loosens  up  the  surface 
and  stops  this  evaporation.  The  soil 
mulch  may  be  maintained  after  the 
crop  is  planted  by  harrowing  after 
it  is  up  a  few  inches.  In  this  way 
the  moisture  that  would  otherwise, 
evaporate  may  be  saved  up  till  the 
crops  need  it. 

When  anatverlnK  advertisements, 
please    mention   "Orchard    and  Farm.'* 


strong  tree  will  be  developed  in  two 
or  three  years.  Trees  that  have  been 
saved  in  this  way  will  come  into  bear- 
ing about  as  soon  as  others  not 
girdled,  set  at  the  same  time. 

Another  way  to  save  the  trees,  if 
the  injury  extends  completely  around 
the  trunk,  is  by  bridge  grafting.  By 
this  system,  scions,  which  have  been 
cut  to  a  wedge  at  each  end  as  for 
cleft  grafting,  are  inserted  in  the  live 
bark  through  openings  cut  above  and 
below  the  wound.  These  scions  will 
carry  over  the  sap  until  the  wound  is 
covered.  The  scions  should  be  ajiout 
two  inches  aoart.  After  setting  the 
scions,  the  parts  are  waxed  and  then 
everything  is  covered  with  burlap. 
This  operation  should  be  performed 
before  the  buds  have  started  to  swell. 
•  A  good  wax  for  this  kind  of  work 
is  made  of  resin,  1  pound;  tallow,  1 
ounce;  alcohol,  8  ounces.  Melt  the 
resin  and  tallow  together.  Then  re- 
move from  the  fire  and  add  the  alco- 
hol after  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool 
somewhat.  Stir  until  a  thick  paste  is 
formed.  To  keep  the  wax  in  paste 
form  it  is  necessary  to  place  in  closed 
receptacles. 

Medal  for  Road  Essay. 

A  goTd  medal  to  the  rural  school 
boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  15  who  writes  the  best  composi- 
tion, not  to  exceed  800  words,  on  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  earth 
roads,  is  to  be  awarded  by  Logan 
Waller  Page,  director  of  the  office 
of  public  roads.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  All  compositions  must  be 
submitted  before  May  15.  The  com- 
position may  be  based  on  knowledge 
gained  from  books  or  other  sources, 
but  no  quotations  should  be  made. 

After  many  years'  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  public  road  situa- 
tion, it  is  Page's  belief  that  ignor- 
ance on  the  subject  of  repair  and 
maintenance  of  roads  is  as  much  the 
cause  of  their  bad  condition  as  aDy 
other  one  factor.  It  is  expected  that 
the  competition  will  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  subject 
of  repair  and  maintenance  in  the 
rural  districts. 

Any  child  attending  a  country 
school  may  compete.  Only  one  side 
of  the  paper  must  be  written  on; 
each  page  should  be  numbered;  the 
name,  age  and  address  of  the  writer, 
and  the  name  and  location  of  the 
school  which  he  or  she  is  attending 
must  be  plainly  written  at  the  top  of 
the  first  page. 

Drying  Up  the  Cow. 

Some  cows  are  such  persistent 
milkers  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  dry  them  up  even  for  a  short  time. 
When  a  cow  persists  in  milking  from 
one  lactation  period  to  another,  it 
is  better  to  milk  her  than  to  take 
any  chances  on  forcing  her  dry. 
There  is  much  danger  in  injuring 
the  cow"s  udder  if  she  is  forced  dry 
and  it  is  the  safer  plan  to  milk  the 
animal  from  one  lactation  period  to 
the  next.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  bet- 
ter for  the  progeny  and  for  the  ani- 
mal herself  to  have  a  resting  period 
of  six  to  eight  weeks. 

A  careful  observer  will  usually  find 
that  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  before 
calving  the  cow  will  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  stop  giving  milk.  If  the 
milker  takes  advantage  of  this  time, 
there  is  usually  little  trouble  in  get- 
ting an  animal  dry  but  if  he  passes 
by  this  period,  a  persistent  milker 
is  difficult  to  dry  up. 


Manure  for  Orchards 

Practical  fruit  growers  are  almost 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  barn' 
yard  manure  is  the  best  for  orchards 
when  it  can  be  obtained  readily.  \ 
load  to  three  or  four  trees  every  other 
year  will  give  good  results  where  fer- 
tilizer is  needed. 
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Hog  Cholera  and  Its  Prevention 


 By  C.  M.  Haring,  California  College  of  Agriculture 

does   not  California 


VV7HY  does  not  California  raise 
**  enough  pork  to  supply  her  own 
markets?  There  are  in  the  great  val- 
leys of  this  State  superior  advantages 
for  swine  raising.  The  abundant  and 
suitable  feed  conditions  and  the  su- 
perior climatic  advantages  should 
make  these  sections  important  hog 
raising  centers.  The  rapid  develop- 
ments in  alfalfa  planting  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  combined  with  the 
extensive  changes  from  wheat  to  bar- 
ley culture,  should  naturally  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  swine  raised.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  there  were  more  hogs  in  Cali- 
fornia than  there  are  to-day.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  and  the  crop 
reports  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  there  were  in 
this  State  in  1886  over  1,000,000  head 
of  swine.  By  1900  this  number  fell 
to  598,336  head,  and  even  now  it  is 
only  about  800,000. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
ranchers  in  California  do  not  engage 
more  extensively  in  swine  raising  is 
the  fear  of  loss  from  hog  cholera. 
From  reports  received  at  the  hog 
serum  laboratory  it  is  thought  hog 
cholera  killed  50,000  hogs  in  Cali- 
fornia last  year.  They  would  have 
been  worth  for  pork  $425,000,  but 
taking  into  consideration  their  in- 
crease in  vveight  and  numbers,  and 
the  saving  in  feed  and  fertility  which 
they  would  have  wrought,  their  death 
loss  totaled  over  $700,000.  In  one 
county  alone  the  loss  from  cholera 
was  at  least  $85,000.  In  another  it 
was  $130,000.  According  to  reports 
recently  received  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  disease  now 
exists  in  thirty-three  counties  of  the 
State. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  germs  so 
small  that  they  will  pass  through 
filters  that  will  remove  all  visible 
bacteria.  The  most  powerful  micro- 
scopes known  do  not  magnify  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  these,  germs  to  be 
seen,  but  their  presence  can  be 
proven  in  numerous  ways.  They 
swarm  in  the  blood  and  excrement  of 
sick  hogs  and  remain  alive  in  the 
filth  of  infected  hog  pens  for  months. 
They  are  comparatively  resistant  to 
disinfectants.  Exposure  for  weeks  to 
1  per  cent  carbolic  acid  solution  fails 
to  kill  them,  although  this  strength 
of  the  disinfectant  will  kill  most 
bacteria  in  a  few  hours. 

Hogs  usually  contract  the  disease 
through  infected  food  or  water.  The 
disease  germs  do  not  spread  through 
the  air,  for  susceptible  hogs  in  pens 
only  a  few  yards  from  hogs  dying 
of  the  cholera  will  remain  well,  pro- 
vided their  food  or  water  does  not 
become  contaminated. 

The  disease  is  spread  from  ranch 
to  ranch  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Through  streams  and  irrigation 
ditches  which  have  been  polluted 
with  the  excretions  or  bodies  of  dis- 
eased hogs. 

2.  •  Through  the  introduction  of 
infected  hogs,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise. Frequently  hogs  may  have  the 
disease  in  such  a  chronic  form  that 
they  show  no  suspicious  symptoms, 
but  yet  they  may  be  capable  of  in- 
fecting susceptible  swine. 

3.  Through  the  use  of  infected 
feed.  Garbage  from  kitchens  is  often 
a  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  pork  from  cholera  in- 
fected hogs  frequently  finds  its  way 


wagons  or  has  come  in  contact  with 
infected  shovels  or  other  implements 
is  dangerous. 

4.  The  disease  may  be  carried  on 
the  boots  of  men,  or  by  dogs  and 
other  animals.  Birds  are  also  be- 
lieved to  be  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  blackbird, 
pigeon  and  similar  birds  may  feed 
on  the  grain  scattered  to  an  infected 
band  of  hogs,  and  then  carry  the 
infection  on  their  feet  to  another 
ranch.  Buzzards  are  especially  ob- 
jectionable, because  they  actually  feed 
on  the  carcasses  of  hogs  dead  from 
cholera,  when  thes^  have  not  been 
properly  disposed  of,  i.  e.,  burned 
or  buried.  Thus,  the  disease  may  be 
carried  long  distances. 

If  the  hogs  on  a  ranch  are  healthy 
they  will  not  develop  the  disease  un- 
less in  some  way  the  virus  is  brought 
in  from  an  infected  place.  It  cannot 
develop  spontaneously.  External  vig- 
ilance is  especially  required  to  pre- 
vent its  introduction  when  there  are 
diseased  hogs  in  the  vicinity.  Hogs 
should  not  be  permitted  access  to 
any  stream  or  irrigation  ditch.  It  is 
advisable  whenever  possible  to  sup- 
ply them  with  water  from  wells  or 
other  uncontaminated  sources.  They 
should  be  kept  in  isolated  fields,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  protected  from 
the  intrusion  of  men  or  animals.  The 
filthy  conditions  under  which  hogs 
are  frequently  forced  to  live,  while 
not  capable  of  developing  the  chol- 
era, spontaneously  furnish  a  ready 
means  for  spreading  the  disease  when 
it  is  introduced.  The  hog  requires 
clean  water  just  as  much  as  any  ani- 
mal for  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Wallows  are  unnecessary  at 
any  time,  except,  possibly,  during  the 
extremely  hot  weather  that  prevails 
at  certain  times  in  some  sections,  and 
even  then  they  are  of  doubtful  bene- 
fit. 

When  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera 
occurs,  the  only  safe  thing  for  hog 
owners  to  do  is  to  immunize  their 
hogs  to  the  disease  by  the  use  of 
anti  hog  cholera  serum  and  virus. 
This  is  obtainable  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Until  July  1, 
1913,  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Berkeley  will  furnish  500 
c.  c.  of  serum  free  of  charge  to  hog 
owners  in  sections  where  hog  cholera 
exists.  This  is  enough  to  immunize 
fifteen  hogs  weighing  frbm  50  to 
100  pounds,  or  ten  hogs  of  twice  that 
weight.  The  station  manufactures 
and  sells  the  serum  to  hog  raisers  at 
actual  cost  of  production,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  the  Legislature. 

There  are  three  methods  of  pro- 
ducing immunity.  One  is  called  the 
serum  alone  method  and  consists  of 
injecting  anti-hog  cholera  serum  into 
the  muscles  of  the  ham  or  shoulder 
by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe. 
The  second  is  called  the  serum  and 
virus  method,  or  serum  simultaneous 
method.  It  Consists  of  injecting  both 
the  anti-hog-cholera  serum  and  a 
small  quantity  of  virus  (virulent  hog- 
cholera-producing  blood).  This  virus 
is  injected  with  a  separate  syringe 
into  the  opposite  ham  or  shoulder. 
The  third  is  called  the  double 
method,  and  consists  of  the  injection 
of  the  serum  alone,  followed  in  ten 
days  with  serum  and  virus. 

The  following  table  shows  the  com- 
parative cost  and  length  of  immunity 
of  each  of  these  methods: 


SeTUm  alone. 

Semni  ajid  vims. 

Length   of  immunity. 

Cost. 

Length  of  immunity. 

Cost, 

Suckling  pigs,  2  to  5  weeks  old  

Mors,   2<X1  pomi'ls  i"  weight  

P*.     .  .   3  to  0  weckj 
:t  to  9  weeks 
3  weeks  to  6  months 
B  weeks  to  6  months 

$0.20 
.40 
.60 
.SO 

3  to  6  months 
10  to  18  mouths 
1  to  2  years 
1  to  2  years 

(0.32 
.64 
.So 

1.25 

into  the  markets,  and,  although  not 
injurious  to  man,  the  uncooked  scraps 
of  meat  thrown  into  the  kitchen  gar- 
bage is  a  not  uncommon  cause  of 
infection  to  hogs.  There  is  also  rea- 
son to  believe  that  tankage  from 
.slaughterhouses  is  sometimes  in- 
fected. Also,  any  hog  feed  that  has 
been    shipped    in    infected    cars  or 


The  cost  of  the  double  method  is 
twice  that  of  the  serum  alone,  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  absolute  safety 
and  permanent  immunity. 

If.  a  competent  veterinarian  is  avail- 
able to  adminster  the  serum,  it  is 
usually^  advisable,  to  use  the  scrum 
and  virus  method  or  in  case  of  val- 
Cont  timed  on  Pag>  26. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
1  Ofo  Oversize!  ^ 


Tire  Prices 

How  can  we  offer  at  Goodyear  prices  a 
tire  of  this  grade  and  type? 

A  tire  that  can't  rim-cut  —  an  oversize 
tire.  Made  of  the  costliest  materials,  built 
for  maximum  mileage.  How  is  such  a  tire 
sold  at  prices  asked  for  lesser  tires? 

This  Is  How 


We  build  more  tires,  by  long 
odds,  than  any  other  plant  in 
the  world. 

Our  factory  is  new,  our  equip- 
ment is  modern.  We  employ  the 
best  methods,  the  very  latest 
machinery. 

Our  capital  cost  is  exceed- 
ingly low,  due  to  small  capital- 
ization. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  any- 
where in  the  world  can  an  equal 
tire  be  built  for  so  little. 

Our  Profit 

Then  our  profit  is  always  kept 
at  minimum.  In  times  past  it 
has  averaged  eight  one-half  per 
cent,  and  we  do  not  expect  to 
exceed  that. 

So  we  sell 
our  tires  as 
close  to  cost 
as  a  maker  can 
ever  get  them. 


tires  are  built  to  give  lowest 
cost  per  mile. 

One  process  alone,  not  gen- 
erally used,  will  add  to  our  cost 
about  a  million  dollars  this  year. 

And  we  spend,  in  learning 
how  to  better  tires,  about  $100,- 
000  yearly. 

Yet  we  sell  at  prices  never 
met  by  any  equal  tire. 


That  is  one  reason  why  Good- 
year tires  far  outsell  all  others.  - 
Legions   of  men   have  proved 
that  these  tires  give  lowest  cost 
per  mile. 

The  No-Rim-Cut  tire,  which 
we  control,  wipes  out  rim-cut- 
ruin.  And  its  oversize  saves 
countless  blow-outs  due  to  over- 
loading. 

Thousands  of 
new  users 
every  month 
are  adopting 
this  new-type 
tire. 


Goodyear 

VB  C*'    AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without 
Non-Skid  Treads 


No 
Skimping 

Regardless  of 
cost,  Goodyear 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  — More  Service  Station!  Than  An;  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Robber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanvllle,  Ont.  (1094) 


Write  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire 
Book  —  14th  - 
year  edition.  It 
tells  all  known 
ways  to  econo- 
mize on  tires. 


HROGH'S 

NEW 

Vertical  Pump 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced 
Vertical  Pump  contains  many  new  ahd 
valuable  improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KR0GH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


I  in  lleale  St. 


San  Francisco 


WHY   INCUBATOR   CHICKS  DIE 

The  book  entitled  "The  History  of  White  Diarrhoea,  or  Why  Incuba- 
tor Chicks  Die."  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mall  to  anyone 
sending  us  the  names  of  7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  Incubators.  This 
book  can  save  you  »100  this  summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea,  or 
bowel  trouble;  the  cause,  and  tells  of  a  cure. 

BOOK   ABSOLUTELY   FREE  FOR  THE  NAMES. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  BLACKWELL,  OKLAHOMA 
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The  Commonest 
Fault  in  the 
World 

This  Young  Man  Has  It — and 
So  Have  Ninety-Nine  Men 
Out  of  One  Hundred.  How 
Can  We  Get  Rid  of  It? 


XJERE   is   a   young   man  whose 
trouble  is  that  he  can't  stick  at 
a  thing  and  FINISH  IT. 

The  letter  that  follows  will  be  read 
by  many  thousands  of  people.  And 
a  majority  of  them  might  write  the 
same  kind  of  a  letter. 

Editor  "Orchard  and  Farm": 

Dear  Sir — I  am  a  young  man  24 
years  old.  I  have  one  big  fault,  and 
that  is  that  I  never  complete  any- 
thing I  do.  I  look  back  these  few 
years  with  regret  now.  When  I  try 
to  do  different  it  seems  so  hard.  I 
wish  you  could  write  an  editorial  on 
doing  what  one  attempts  to  a  completion.  If  you  do  write  please  don't 
mention  my  name.  Yours  truly,  W.  M. 

There  is  a  difficulty  as  old  as  human  being,  and  older.  It  is  as  old 
as  thought. 

Who  can  tell  us  how  we  can  do  what  this  man  wants  to  do?  Who 
can  tell  us  how  we  can  complete  anything? 

You,  who  read  this,  how  many  resolutions  have  you  taken  and 
broken?  How  many  plans  have  y6u  formed  and  abandoned?  How 
many  tasks  have  you  started  and  left  behind? 

Sometimes  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  man  who  is  struggling  to 
know  that  others  have  his  difficulty  and  his  troubles. 

That  is  why  it  is  lucky  that  some  men  who  have  accomplished 
great  things  have  written  frankly  of  their  weaknesses.  Even  the 
autobiography  of  Rousseau,  unpleasant  and  revolting  as  it  is,  may  have 
encouraged  hundreds  of  thousands — for  it  shows  that  man  CAN  succeed, 
in  spite  of  the  greatest  defects. 

It  may  encourage  this  young  man  who  writes  to  know  that  the  curse 
which  he  feels  weighing  upon  him  has  been  overcome  by  many  of  the 
successful  men  only  after  a  long  struggle. 

Our  brain,  that  is  to  say,  the  spirit  or  thinking  power  which  works 
through  the  brain,  must  work  for  generations  to  come  with  a  very 
defective  instrument. 

We  have  only  recently  risen  above  the  plane  of  animal  life.  A 
hundred  thousand  years  ago  we  were  all  howling,  murderous,  cannibal- 
istic savages.  And  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years  ago  there  were 
only  a  few  of  us  on  this  earth — and  we  were  actually  animals,  with  huge 
teeth  and  jaws,  with  the  faintest  signs  of  humanity  about  us. 

We  had  big  muscles,  big  bones,  big  appetites,  great  voracity — 
FEEBLE  BRAINS  AND  FEEBLE  INTELLECTS. 

And  we  still  have  feeble  brains  and  feeble  intellects. 

All  of  our  physical  impulses  are  stronger  than  our  mental  impulses. 

To  rest,  to  sleep,  to  eat,  to  indulge  the  various  attractions  we  have 
within  us — such  is  the  inheritance  that  we  get  from  millions  of  years  of 
animal  life  back  of  us.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  teach  the  brain — now 
in  its  infancy— TO  CONTROL  THAT  LONG  HEREDITY  OF 
ANIMAL  LIFE. 

Emile  Zola,  the  Frenchman,  wrote,  "Every  man  has  within  him  a 
hog  asleep."  That  may  not  be  literally  true  of  every  man.  But  it  is 
certain  that  every  man  has  within  him  various  animals,  very  much 
awake.  Every  man  has  in  him  something  of  the  monkey — and  the 
monkey  never  sticks  at  anything,  if  he  can  avoid  it. 

We  all  contain  remnants  of  the  various  animal  forms  through  which 
we  have  passed  during  the  millions  of  years  that  stretch  behind  us. 

And  all  of  these  are  constantly  working  to  overcome  the  activitv  of 
that  recently  acquired  power.  THE  FACULTY  OF  THOUGHT.' 

Every  man  has  a  big  fight  in  this  world,  and  only  one  big  fight,  and 


that  is  the  fight  AGAINST  HIMSELF. 

To  win  that  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  young  man  whose  letter 
we  print. 

Many  a  man  says  bitterly  as  this  man  says,  "I  never  finish  any- 
thing." And  a  great  many  of  us  go  down  into  the  grave  saying  at  the 
last,  "I  never  completed  anything." 

But,  at  least,  we  can  all  TRY,  and  to  try  and  to  keep  on  trying, 
even  up  to  the  last,  is  TO  COMPLETE  SOMETHING. 

An  effort  of  the  will  is  in  itself  a  complete  thing,  although  the  bigger 
task  may  not  be  accomplished. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  form  the  habit,  if  we  can,  of  limiting 
our  plans  and  our  schemes,  of  keeping  our  minds  off  of  other  tnings 
until  we  have  finished  one.  That  advice  seems  good  at  first.  Yet  some 
of  the  best  men  have  been  those  that  changed  first  to  one  thing,  then 
to  another,  then  another,  AND  ULTIMATELY  DID  SOME  ONE 
THING  BIG. 

It  is  a  problem  for  each  of  us  to  work  out  inside  the  round 
cells  of  that  "temple  of  ivory,"  the  bony  skull  in  which  oui  brain 
lies.  Each  man  must  take  his  five  minutes  or  his  hour  of  solitary 
thought  and  earnest  criticism  once  day  or  once  a  week,  and  try  to 
force  himself  to  his  task. 

Everything  is  an  effort  of  the  will,  from  getting  up  in  the  morning 
to  going  to  bed  at  night. 

We  are  all  bound  in  by  our  little  limitations.  We  make  a  little  hole 
here,  and  then  a  little  hole  on  the  other  side  and  then  a  little  hole  on 
another  side — and  we  get  nowhere. 

Only  once  in  a  while  some  man  breaks  through  the  limitations  and 
is  zb\e  to  say,  "I  did  something." 

Such  a  man  was  Archimedes,  when  he  jumped  out  of  the  bath  tub 
and  ran  naked  through  the  street,  shouting  out  his  great  discovery 
concerning  the  specific  gravity  of  gold  and  other  substances. 

Such  a  man  was  Michael  Angelo,  when  he  looked  on  his  finished 
work  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Such  a  man  was  Newton,  as  he  finished  the  calculations  that  were 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  theory  of  gravitation. 

There  have  been  other  such  men,  and  there  will  be  many  more. 

And  the  biggest  of  them  is  really  no  bigger  in  the  eyes  of  justice 
than  the  small  man  who  fails,  and  fails,  and  fails — AND  YET  KEEPS 
ON  TRYING. 

For  no  man  can  do  anything  but  TRY.  Only  be  sure  that  you  are 
doing  THAT — and  you  are  doing  what  you  ought  to  do. 

TTHE  Panama  canal  makes  a  readjustment  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world  an  absolute  necessity  and  Lalifornia  is  the  center  of  til*  re- 
adjustment. E.  O.  McCormick,  vice-president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  estimates  that  one  million  new  homesteaders  will  make  this 
State  their  homes  within  the  next  three  years.  He  puts  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  million  of  new  citizens  as  follows: 

Sacramento  Valley  and  the  north  350,000 

San  Joaquin  Valley  and  coast  '-300,000 

Southern  California,  south  of  the  Tehachapi   200,000 

Imperial  Valley  150,000 

Total   1,000,000 

And  "Orchard  and  Farm"  believes  this  estimate  is  a  most  con- 
servative one. 

CHERRIES  were  shipped  to  the  East  from  Vacaville,  in  Solano  county, 
before  the  middle  of  April.  For  years  Vacaville  cherries  have  gone 
East  between  April  20  and  April  24,  and  that  was  considered  a  remarkable 
record.  To  break  that  record  by  more  than  a  week  is  an  achieveement 
that  should  bring  Solano  county  and  all  Central  California  much  valuable 
advertising.  The  East  is  beginning  to  learn  that  the  great  deciduous 
regions  of  Central  and  Northern  California  can  furnish  the  markets -with 
the  earliest  fruit.  Vacaville's  record-breaking  cherry  shipment  should 
serve  to  draw  greater  attention  to  the  great  advantages  Solano  county 
offers  to  its  fruit  growers. 

'"PHE  adoption  in  San  Mateo  county  by  a  four  to  one  vote  of  a 
1  $1,500,000  bond  issue  and  in  Marin  county  of  a  $100,000  bond 
issue  for  the  construction  of  good  roads  reflects  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates the  citizens  of  those  counties.  They  are  pulling  together  for 
development,  and  they  will  get  it.  They  will  open  up  a  big  productive 
area  and  bring  some  of  the  finest  scenic  territory  in  their  parts  of  the 
State  within  easy  access. 

P  LORIDA,  which  ranks  thirty-third  in  population  among  the  States, 
is  contemplating  a  fifty  million  dollar  bond  issue  to  build  the  finest 
system  of  State  highways  in  the  world.   And  the  farmers  of  the  State 
will  get  it  all  back  tenfold. 

Hp  HE  registration  of  automobiles  in  California  has  passed  the  100,000 
mark.    What's  the  number  of  yours? 

HP  HE  water  flooded  States  of  the  Ohio  valley  need  some  of  the 
flood  of  sunshine  that  covers  California. 
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Jeff  Wins  Once  Anyway  ::  By  "Bud"  Fisher 


See.  Jer-F.  it  here 

THAT  A  CrKl\  <MT  TXWAfcEi 
BE  OVJSC  AN  AUTOSPIASHEO 
MuD  ON  HIS  CLOTHED  TMe 
COOR.Y  £a\i£  HIH\  A  SUIT  OP 

new  cuoyhe;..  lets 

TR.\  TNW 


weu., x  &ot 

IT    MUTT.  LOOK 


OH.  «AE  FOR.  ~"\ 

that!  i'u-go  rioht/ 
out  now  ano  get  i 
splashed 


I  HeUe  COKiES  ONE. 
ll'LlViNO  S.IC.XT  9-< 
\THIS  PuO0l_E 


WHAT'S  THE 
CHWliE,  OFFICER.? 


Where  Does  the  Gold  Go? 


By  Garrett  P.  Serviss. 

TF  all  the  gold  which  is  now 
^  annually  dug  from  the  earth 
were  employed  exclusively  for 
coinage  and  kept  in  continual 
circulation,  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  would  soar  to 
heights  yet  undreamed  of. 

if  Sir  William  Ramsay  could 
control  the  creation  of  atoms, 
and  cause  gold  to  build  itself  up 
out  of  apparently  nothing,  he 
would  upset  the  whole  monetary 
system  of  the  world. 

And  yet,  in  neither  case,  would 
the  real  value  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing   and    other    necessaries  be 
altered   in  the  slightest  degree. 

It  would  be  only  the  relative  value  of  the  dollar  that 
would  be  altered. 

The  fact  that  that  value,  as  based  upon  gold,  has  not 
disastrously  changed,  in  the  face  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  gold,  shows  that  there  is  some 
great  open  valve  through  which  the  surplus  metal 
escapes.  More  and  more  of  it  goes  into  the  arts,  it  is 
true,  but  that  does  not  explain  the  entire  situation. 

A  recent  report  prepared  by  the  Messrs.  Montagu, 
bullion  merchants  of  London,  offers  another  explanation. 
According  to  this  report  that  great  hive  of  brown  hu- 
manity, India,  is  the  principal  absorber  of  the  world's 
surplus  gold.  There  it  disappears  as  if  it  had  fallen  into 
the  abyss  under  a  cataract. 

The  people  of  India  are  inveterate  hoarders  of  gold. 
They  are  as  saving  in  their  habits  as  the  French,  but  in- 
stead of  putting  their  savings  at  interest  they  bury  them. 
Says  the  report  from  which  I  quote: 

"At  present  nearly  all  the  gold  dug  from  the  earth  in 
South  Africa  is.  by  a  fresh  digging  operation,  deposited 
again  beneath  the  soil  of  South  Asia." 

There,  on  about  half  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  300,000,<)00  people.  They  not  only  hoard  gold, 
spending  as  little  as  possible,  but  they  use  it  in  ways  not 
familiar  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  even  swallow  it  for 
medicine,  in  the  form  of  thin  leaves! 

They  employ  enormous  quantities  of  gold  for  religious 
purposes,  in  gilding  the  domes  and  interiors  of  temples, 
and  in  decorating  idols.  They  use  it  also  for  capricious 
display. 

Perhaps,  if  all  these  statements  are  facts,  and  if  India 
should  suddenly  disgorge  the  treasures  that  it  is  believed 
to  have  hidden,  the  world  would  find  itself  overwhelmed 
by  the  glittering  idol  which  fi  r  so  many  centuries  it  has 
worshiped  with  blind  devotion.  Then  prices  would  jump 
still  higher,  wages  would  soar  to  new  levels,  the  poorest 
man  would  have  stacks  of  yellow  dollars,  half  stripped 
of  their  magic  power — and  who  would  be  the  better  for  it? 

It  is  not  gold  that  makes  the  world  rich,  but  labor 
and  thought. 


Boiled  Down 

"It  used  to  be  forty  acres  and  a  mule." 
"Intensive  farming  has  the  call  now;  forty  square  feet 
and  a  hen." 


A  Distinction 

"Why  don't  you  ever  go  to  Europe,  Mr.  Banks?'' 
"Because,  young  man,  I  am  one  of  the  people  who  can 
afford  to  stay  at  home." 


Matrimonial  Views 

T  WTLL  not  wed  a  widower,  to  have 

*  my  happy  life 

Tormented  by  the  virtues  of  his  "late, 

lamented  wife." 
I  will  not  wed  a  bachelor,  with  heart 

of  solid  stone, 
To  spend  his  evenings  at  the  club 

and  leave  me  all  alone. 

I  will  not  wed  a  millionaire,  to  be 

accused  of  crime 
If  he  should  chance  to  pass  away  a 

bit  before  his  time. 
A  poor  man's  wife  I'll  never  be,  to 

bake  and  stew  and  boil, 
With  half  a  dozen  little  ones  to  add 

to  all  my  toil. 

I  will  not  wed  the  man  who  seeks 

for  years  my  love  to  gain; 
The  very  slowness  of  his  suit  would 

always  bring  me  pain. 
I  will  not  wed  the  man  who  claims 

to  love  me  at  first  glance. 
In  fact,  I  will  not  wed  at  all — until  I 

get  a  chance. 


Was  a  Harvard  Man 

Professor  Frank  Johnson  Good- 
now,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
legal  adviser  -to  the  Chinese  repub- 
lic, has  a  Chinese  general  studying 
constitutional  law  with  him  at  Co- 
lumbia. The  general  is  Chinfu  Wang- 
Shia,  a  hero  of  the  battle  of  Nan- 
king. He  speaks  very  fair  English, 
although  he  learned  it  in  Japan.  At 
Columbia — where  they  may  be  more 
or  less  prejudiced — they  tell  this 
story  with  a  good  deal  of  glee. 

"A  very  well-dressed,  high-collared, 
superior  sort  of  professor  met  Chin- 
fu the  other  day.  He  wanted  to  be 
friendly  in  a  patronizing  sort  of  way. 

"  'Ah,'  said  the  professor,  'you  hab 
glot  educlation,  yes?  Heap  sabbee 
college?' 

"  'Oh,  yes,'  Chinfu  said.  'I'm  a  col- 
lege graduate.  You're  a  Harvard 
man,"  I  see.    What  year?'  " 


Out  of  the  Question 

"Why  don't  you  take  a  wife,  old 
chap?" 

"Oh,  1  don't  know." 

"You  must  have  a  reason." 

"Well,  the  fact  is  I  couldn't  afford 
a  1913  wife  on  my  1902  salary." 


Greedy 

"Granny,  do  your  specs  magnify?" 

"Oh,  yes,  they  magnify  a  little." 

"Well,  would  you  mind  takin'  'em 
off  when  you  cut  my  next  piece  of 
cake?" 


Potash  in  the  United  States 


Just  Talking 

"Is  your  wife  still  at  home?' 
"Not  very." 


By  Edgar  Lucien  Larkin.   

THE  potash  problem  is  one 
of  national  importance.  Put 
ashes  in  an  old  barrel,  let  water 
slowly  percolate  through  the 
mass,  and  lye  will  escape,  being 
water  heavily  charged  with  the 
valuable  product,  potassium  car- 
bonate, popularly  called  potash 
because  the  water  was  boiled 
lway  in  huge  iron  pots  in  early 
days  when  wood  was  plentiful. 
The  solid  residue  is  potassium 
carbonate,  consisting  of  two. parts 
of  the  beautiful  metal,  potas- 
sium; one  part  of  carbon  (beau- 
tiful diamond  or  ugly  lampblack), 
and  three  of  oxygen,  the  gas 
that  keeps  us  alive.  Some  call  the  purified  potassium 
carbonate,  pearl-ash. 

All  plants  require  the  potassium  salts;  starvation  will 
come  when  all  potassium  is  exhausted.  The  great  in- 
crease in  population  demanded  vast  agricultural  supplies, 
and  all  the  wood  burned  to  ashes  and  leached  to  secure 
potassium  salts  would  not  furnish  enough.  Natural 
sources  in  the  earth,  water,  rocks,  had  to  be  discovered, 
such  as  saline  mixtures  and  residues  of  evaporation, 
natural  or  artificial;  the  mineral  alunite,  in  granite  rocks, 
greens  and  marls  and  other  minerals. 

Tired  of  importing  from  Europe,  and  paying  freight 
to  foreign  shipowners  when  we  could  as  well  carry  goods 
in  our  own  ships,  and  which  we  do  not  for  some'  ob- 
scure reasons  never  explained,  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  aroused  itself  to  activity  in  1911  and 
began  an  extensive  search  for  all  deposits  of  potash-bear- 
ing minerals. 

The  world's  great  deposit  so  long  drawn  from  is  in 
central  Germany,  with  mines  at  Stassfort  and  Egelin. 
The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  began 
drilling  near  Fallon,  Ncv.,  October  (>,  IDll.  Like  a  fjreat 
basin  in  Germany,  Fallon  is  in  a  grand  basin  of  the 
western  United  States.  Ages  of  washings  down  by  rains 
and  floods  into  this  region  in  Utah,  Nevada,  California, 
parts  of  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  leached  out  pot- 
ash and  carried  it  to  lower  places,  because  this  basin  for 
long  periods  had  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 

^It  does  seem  to  be  beyond  belief  that  we  will  pay 
Germany  millions  a  year  for  these  salts  when  the  kelp  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  contains  enough  to  supply  the  nation. 
Experiments  were  made  in  1905  by  private  enterprise, 
and  later  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Soils  Kelp 
contains  from  80  to  95  per  cent  of  water.  When  dried, 
the  small  remaining  mass  contains  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  these  highly  valuable  salts.  Thus,  one  ton  of  dry 
I  elp  will  yield  500  pounds  of  pure  potassium  salts  and 
three  pounds  of  precious  iodine,  besides  bromine  and 
other  chemicals.  Yet  we  will  send  our  millions  to 
Germany. 

Huge  fields  of  kelp  are  found  in  Alaska,  Puget  sound 
and  along  the  coast  of  Central  and  Southern  California. 
All  varieties  of  kelp  have  been  analyzed.  Puget  sound 
has  been  surveyed  and  it  contains  at  least  200,000  tons 
of  rich  kelp.  Near  Monterey  the  estimate  is  between 
80,000  and  100,000  tons.  From  Point  Sur  to  Magdalena 
bay  85  square  miles  of  kelp-bearing  water  have  been 
surveyed,  of  which  20  square  miles  are  of  very  heavy 
growth. 

..The  wealth  here  may  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
gold  mines  of  California,  and  it  is  only  awaiting  capital 
to  develop,  haul  to  shore,  dry  in  the  sunshine  and  ex- 
tract the  number  of  different  salts  and  chemicals.  . 
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ftA  Car  That  Pays 
Its  Way 

THE  ideal  car  for  a  farm- 
er is  a  car  that  is  practi- 
cal for  use  either  as  a 
business  or  pleasure  car.  That  is  why 
the  International  Commercial  Car  is 
popular.  No  other  car  approaches  it 
for  year-round  use  on  country  roads. 
Horses  cannot  equal  it  either  in  speed 
or  economy.  It  is  always  ready  to  run 
over  any  roads  where  a  team  can  travel. 
Swift,  sure,  powerful,  an  International  Commercial 
Car  will  handle  all  your  light  hauling  with  speed  and 
dispatch.  You  can  make  it  a  very  profitable  investment. 

You  can  take  your  cream,  butter,  eggs,  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  other  produce  to  market  and  bring  back 
household  supplies  with  an 

International 
Commercial  Car 

and  let  the  horses  do  the  slower,  heavier  work  at  which 
they  are  more  profitable.  You  can  add  a  rear 
seat  and  top  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  and  the  car 
is  ready  to  take  the  whole  family  for  a  pleas- 
ure ride. 

Solid  rubber  tires  do  away  with  all  delays  and 
trouble  caused  by  punctures  and  blowouts. 
They  reduce  tire  expense  to  the  minimum. 


The  wheels  are  high  enough  for  ample  clearance  on 
muddy  roads.  The  car  has  weight  enough  to  give  full 
tractive  power  for  climbing  hills.  The  motor  is  very 
simple,  is  oiled  by  an  effective  splash  system,  and 
is  furnished  either  air  or  water-cooled.  Brakes  are 
sure  and  powerful.  A  single  lever  controls  the  car 
and  makes  it  so  simple  that  anyone  readily  learns  to 
run  it. 

Be  sure  to  learn  what  it  will  do  for  you.  Let  us 
prove  to  you  that  it  is  a  profitable  investment  for  you 
to  make.  Write  to  us  for  catalogues  and  any  informa- 
tion desired,  or  to  the  nearest  branch  house. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

1 12  HARVESTER  BUILDING  CHICAGO  USA 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES 
Denver,  Col. ;  Helena.  Mont.  ;  Portland.  Ore. ;  Spokane, 
Wa»h. ;  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah ;  San  FraaacUco.  CaL 
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Forkner  Light  Draft 


3  Harrow 


Hangs  low  and 
gTeat  extension— you 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis- 
turbing boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Modern  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
by  a  practical  orcharaist,  chock - 
,  full  of  valuable  informa- 
I  tion.  Write 
I  for  it. 


Light  Draft  Harrow 


SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  as- 
sortment of  choice  garden,  flower, 
tree  and  palm  seeds. 

ROSES 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application 

Theodore  Payne 

345  Main  St.,  I,oa  Angelea.  Cal. 


BIG  MONEY  " lhe 
OFF  SEASON 


There  3  a  big  demand  for  irrigation 
wells  throughout  California  and  the 

Souihwesl.  Yoa  can  Make  Big  Money 
'i-nng  your  spare  time  with  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS 
COMBINED  B0B1N0  AND 
DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bor«  i  100  fool  well  in  ]«  hours. 

,  '  !°,  'Br"»lh  «ra.el.  .  ,„  I  „r 
clay:  drills  abrotafb  rock.  One  team 
tana  Hover  any-  road.  Operated 
by  tame  tc>m  „r  by  <aa  e,,a.oe  U 
preferred.  No  tower  or  •ijkln, 
rotate!  ita  own  drill.  FREK 
Catalog;  Easy  Tertna 

Lisle  M'fg.  Co. 
Box  527.  Clarlnda,  la. 


Sutter  Basin  Soil 


Company 
WI3  E.  Nevada  St. 
Marnhalltown, 
Iowa 


Leonard Goates  PATENTS 

NURSERY  COMPAM 

We  are  more  than  doubling  oar  hardy  orna- 
mental stock,  particularly  trees  and  shrubs  that 
need  very  little  water.  It  is  evident  that 
planters  appreciate  their  value.  Call  at  Morrran- 
l.ill.  Cal.  i  attl 


Watson    E.  Coleman, 

Patent  Lawyer.  Washington. 
D.  C.  Advice  and  books  free. 
Rates  reasonable,  highest  references.    Best  serricee. 


•For  Household  Department  fea- 
tures see  our  special  offer  to  sub- 
scribers on  Page  36. 


TEAR  OFF  ALONG  THIS  LINE. 

Complaint  Blank 

Have  you  for  any  reason  been  dissatisfied  with  the  goods  made  or 
furnished  by  any  advertiser  in  Orchard  and  Farm  Magazine?  If  so,  will 
you  kindly  fill  in  this  blank  and  return  to  the  Business  Manager,  Orchard 
and  Farm  Magazine,  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ? 

Name  of  Advertiser.  •  


(Here  write  as  briefly  as  possible  the  details  of  the  transaction, 
giving  names,  dates,  etc.,  together  with  your  name  and  address) 


( I  »«■  |it-r«nnnl  letter  If  preferred) 


'T'HE  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  circular  on  a  resurvey  of 
the  Sutter  Basin,  California,  in  which  a 
study  of  the  soils  of  the  area  in  re- 
lation to  their  crop  adaptation  is 
described. 

The  basin  occupies  a  depressed 
V-shaped  area  between  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Feather  rivers.  The  sur- 
vey was  made  in  view  of  the  proposed 
engineering  project  for  draining  the 
basin  and  establishing  an  exten- 
sive system  of  levees  and  overflow 
channels. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  the  silty  phase  soils  of  the  basin 
could  be  successfully  utilized  for  the 
production  of  alfalfa,  small  grains, 
broom  corn,  sorghum,  and  other  for- 
age and  root  crops,  including  sugar 
beets.  Beans  could  be  grown  on  the 
lighter  and  deeper  bodies  of  soil, 
which  would  be  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  asparagus,  cabbage  and 
cauliflower,  and  other  of  the  later 
and  heavier  types  of  truck  crops. 

Pears  could  be  grown  and  prunes 
might  succeed  where  the  deeper  sub- 
soil consists  of  alluvial  sediment  of 
lighter  texture  than  the  Sacramento 
clay.  Hops  also  will  prove  a  profita- 
ble crop. 

The  area  of  Sacramento  clay  of  the 
heavier  texture,  occupying  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  basin,  would  de- 
mand a  heavier  farming  equipment  and 
call  for  somewhat  more  thorough  till- 
age and  careful  management.  Under 
favorable  conditions  o  f  protection 
from  overflow,  drainage  and  cultural 
practice,  however,  the  character  of  the 
soil  is  such  as  to  show  it  to  be  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  small  grains,  broom 
corn,  sorghum,  and  other  similar  for- 
age and  root  crops. 

Sugar  beets,  while  necessitating 
deep  plowing  and  thorough  tillage, 
could  probably  be  successfully  pro- 
duced on  the  heavy  textured  soil. 
Vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, etc.,  could  be  grown  for  home 
use  and  possibly  on  a  commercial 
scale  on  the  soils  of  lighter  texture. 
Dairying  and  stock  raising  could  prob- 
ably be  successfully  carried  on.  In 
conclusion,  the  circular  says: 

"The  culture  of  alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
grain,  forage  crops,  dairying  and  stock 
raising  would  seem  to  present  the 
most  suitable  and  promising  means 
of  utilizing  the  lands  of  the  area 
when  they  are  successfully  reclaimed 
and  drained." 


Liming  the  Soil. 

The  amount  of  lime  present  in  the 
soil  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
soil;  but  no  soil  can  be  regarded  as 
fertile  unless  it  contains  one-half  per 
cent  of  lime.  This  may  sound  very 
little,  but  since  in  good  agricultural 
loam  the  upper  nine  inches  contain 
about  3.000,000  pounds  of  soil  to  one 
acre,  one-half  per  cent  of  lime  repre- 
sents 15.000  pounds  or  six  and  one- 
half  tons.  Five  per  cent,  or  even 
10  per  cent  of  lime,  which  is  found 
in  some  soils,  therefore  mean  a 
tremendous  store  of  this  most  im- 
portant soil  constituent,  and  the  usual 
three  or  four  tons  of  lime  applied  at 
long  intervals  to  the  soil  represent 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per 
cent. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the 
exact  process  which  is  going  on  in 
the  soil  when  lime  has  been  added 
and  we  will  only  deal  with  the  facts. 
These  are,  first,  that  the  lime  im- 
proves and  sweetens  the  soil,  that  it 
enables  other  manures  to  act  better 
and  that  it  keeps  down  certain  pests 
which  flourish  in  sourish  or  lime-free 
soil. 

Salt  for  the  Horse 

It  is  a  mistake  to  deprive  a  horse 
of  salt  Large  lumps  of  rock  salt 
should  always  be  kept  in  a  box  in  a 
corner  of  the  manger,  where  the  horse 
can  help  himself. 
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THE  JUNIOR  AGRICULTURIST 


This  Is  the  second 
of  a  series  of  les- 
sons on  agriculture 
printed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Junior 
Gardeners'  Clubs 
and  the  growing 
contest.  They  vrlll 
he ;  found  to  be 
most  helpful  to  the 
teacher.  The  exper- 
iments may  be 
arranged  by  the 
teacher  or  by  the 
children.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  In- 
tended for  children. 

Teachers  should 
save  the  children 
perform  the  exer- 
cises as  outlined  In 
their  lesson.  This 
work  may  be  done 
at  odd  hours.  Let  It 
be  privilege  work — 
that  Is,  for  pupils 
who'  have  done  well 
In  other  studies  and 
tvho  vrlll  be  glad  to 
set  up  the  experi- 
ments. Use  the  ex- 
ercises •  to  ,  demon. 
•trnte  the  principles 
brought  out  in  the 
lesson.  Add  several 
copies  of  "Orchard 
niul  Farm"  to  your 
library  and  use  the 
paper  as  a  text. 


BIG  PRIZES  IN  GROWING  CONTEST 

THE  following  cash  prizes,  totaling  $315.  are  offered  by  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  in  the  Growing  Contest,  which  is  open  to  all  school  children 
in  California. 

FOR  SCHOOLS.  FOR  INDIVIDUALS. 

1st.  2d.  3d.  4th.    5th.  1st.  2d.  3d.  Next  20 

Sugar  Beets  .  ..»2S  $15  *5  $3.50  91.50  Sugar  Beets  920  910  95  91  each 

Potatoes    25    15    5    3.50    1.50  Potatoes   20    10    5    1  each 

Sweetpeas    25    15    5    3.50    1.50  Sweetpeas    20    10    5    1  each 

Schools  and  individuals  may  grow  either  sugar  beets,  potatoes  or 
sweet  peas.  A  combination  of  sweet  peas  with  either  potatoes  or  sugar 
beets  is  allowable.  Thus  there  is  a  possibility  of  an  individual  or  a 
school,  contesting  as  such,  winning  from  $1  to  $100. 

Contestants  must  fill  out  and  mail  the  following  coupon: 
EXTENSION  DIVISION  CHICO  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
Chlco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

I  (or  we)  wish  to  enter  the  Sacramento  Valley  Contest.    I  (or  we) 
select  sweetpeas,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  sweetpeas  and  potatoes,  or  sweet- 
peas and  sugar  beets  (underline  you  choice).     If  later  It  is  decided  to 
withdraw  from  the  contest,  I  (or  we)  agree  to  notify  yon. 
Signed  (by  Secretary  of  Club,  or  Individual  who  wishes  te  enter.) 


Name. 


Address 


LESSON  II.— WATER  AND  SOIL. 
Exercises. 

1 —  Arrange  chimneys  and  tumblers  as  shown  in  figure  1. 
'    Pour  the  same  amount  of  water  into  each  at  the 

same  time.  Note  progress  of  water  through  the  soils. 

2 —  Arrange  as  in  figure  2.    Note  the  action  of  the  water. 


CL0DCY 

Figure  1. 

The  soil  in  each  tube  should  be  dry  before  it  is 
placed  in  the  water. 

3 —  Ask  your  teacher  to  make  several  fine  glass  capillary 
tubes.  Stand  these  in  colored  water  as  shown  in 
figure  3.    Observe  the  action  of  the  water. 

4 —  Hold  a  cold  saucer  over  the  nose  of  the  tea- 
kettle. Observe  the  drops  of  water  as  they  form. 
This  is  an  artificatl  rainfall. 

5 —  Moisten  samples  of  clay,  sand  and  garden  soil 
containing  much  humus,  roll  into  balls  and  set 
aside  to  dry.  Mix  samples  of  clay  and  sand, 
humus  and.  clay,  and  humus  and  sand.  Moisten 
and  place  to  one  side.  Make  a  ball  of  lime 
and  clay.  Note  the  general  appearance  of  the 
samples  before  and  after  moistening. 

You  have  learned  that  soil  is  more  than  "dirt" 
.which  gets  in  the  way,  and  so  water  is  more  than 
something  to  drink.  Let  us  see  what  the  work  of 
water  is.  In  the  ocean  it  beats  on  the  shore,  break- 
ing the  rocks  to  form  soil.  The  ocean  swarms 
with  animals  that  furnish  us  with  food.  Often  the 
water  seeps  through  the  ocean  bed,  strikes  hot 
rocks,  form  steam,  and  bursts  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain. Drop  a  little  on  the  hot  stove  and  see  how 
active  the  water  becomes. 

Ou  warm,  clear  days,  water  evaporates  from  the 
oceans,  strikes  a  cold  current  of  air,  or  a  cold  hill- 
side, qi.  mountainside,  becomes  fog  or  a  cloud,  and 
is  carried  over  the  land,  and  falls  as  rain.  Then 
everything  awakens.   The  farmer  puts  in  seeds.  The' 


seeds  send  up  the 
young  plants  and 
:he  country  turns 
green  and  becomes 
alive  with  flowers. 
Water  not  only 
awakens  the  young 
plants  but  it  carries 
food  to  them.  The 
wells  are  filled. 
The  rivers  rush 
towards  the  ocean 
through  the  val- 
leys, bringing  soil 
from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  farms 
below.  If  you  dip 
up  a  little  water 
during  the  rainy 
season,  and  set  it 
aside  for  a  short 
time,  the  water 
will  evaporate, 
leaving  soil  which 
it  has  carried  for 
miles  from  the 
mountains. 

Thus,  water 
helps  to  build 
mountains;  it  helps 
to  make  soil,  and 
carries  it  where  it 
can  be  used  best; 
it  scatters  and 
awakens  seeds;  it 
waters  animals  and 

plants,  and  carries  food  for  all.  Without  it  there  would 
be  no  life. 

A  ball  thrown  into  the  air  falls.  The  force  of  gravita- 
tion pulls  it  and  all  bodies  towards  the  earth.  The  rain 
falls  and  sinks  through  the  soil  until  it  reaches  a  hard 
layer,  which  it  can  not  penetrate.  This  is  called  gravita- 
tional water.  Gravitational  water  as  it  sinks  carries  some 
food  to  plants  and  awakens  life  in  the  soil.  If  the 
soil  has  not  been  plowed  this  water  may  not  enter. 
It  may  run  off  to  the  creeks  and  be  lost  in  the  ocean 
or  it  may  run  down  a  hillside,  causing  floods.  What 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  "run  off"?  Plowing 
opens  the  surface  and  holds  the  water  until  it  soaks 
in.  On  a  hillside  one  should  plow  around,  not  up 
and  down.  This  is  called  contour  plowing.  Each 
plant  has  a  mass  of  roots  which  is  like  a  big  sponge. 
Growing  trefcs  on  the  hillsides  and  protecting  for- 
ests will  prevent  the  loss  of  "run-off"  and  make  use 
of  gravitational  water. 

Exercises  taught  you  that  gravitational  water 
runs  rapidly  through  sand.  Avoid  land  with  a 
sandy  base  less  than  5  feet  from  the  surface,  unless 
there  is  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation,  for  the  water 
would  run  through  it  and  be  lost.  By  using  a  post 
digger,  one  may  test  land  before  buying. 

During  rainy  weather  the  ground  gradually,  like 
a  great  sponge,  fills  with  water.  After  the  rain 
stops,  the  water  in  the  soil  climbs  to  the  top  slowly 
and  is  lost  unless  evaporation  is  stopped.  This  is 
capillary  water.  Capillary  action  is  greatest  in 
clay  In  exercise  2,  the  water  rises  most  rapidly 
in  the  sand.  The  water  in  the  sand  is  a  "short  dis- 
tance" runner,  while  in  the  clay  it  is  a  "long-dis- 
tance"  one— that  is,  the  water  may  rise  more  rapid- 
ly in  the  sand  at  first,  but  in  time  the  water  will  rise  higher 


in  the  clay.  Never  be  satisfied  with  one  experiment  Try 
ltjseveral  times  to  see  if  the  same  thing  happens  each 

in  the  tube  of  cloddy  soil,  in  ex- 


time. 

Capillary  action 


Figure  a. 


^OVERALLS 

ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED 

For  Children 

The  ideal  playtime  garment 
for  little  folks.  Made  all  in  one 
piece,  with  drop  back,  KOVERALIS 
can  be  quickly  slipped  on  or  off, 
and  easily  washed. 

Far  more  healthful  than  Rom- 
pers. Cut  large  to  give  utmost 
comfort — yet  fitting  well  and 
looking  well.  No  tight  elastic 
bands  at  knee,  to  stop  free  cir- 
culation of  blood  and  retard 
freedom  of  motion.  All  children 
love  them. 


^OVERALLS 

Good  looking 
Long  wearing 
No  ripping  : 
No  tearing 

75c 

the  suit 


A 

New 

Suit 

FREE 

if  it 
Rips 


As 

pictured, 
or  with 

high 
neck  and 

long 
sleeves. 

Made  of  plain  blue  denim  or 
blue  and  white  stripe  hickory, 
for  all-the-year-' round,  and  of 
lighter  weight,  blue  and  white 
striped  material  for  summer  wear. 
Sizes  1  to  8  years.  All  are  trim- 
med with  fast-color  red  or  blue 
galatea. 

Ask  for  and  insist 
on  getting  Koverails 
Accept  no  other  garment 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  we 
will  forward  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 

San  Francisco 


Do  You  Want 
to  Reduce  the 
Cost  of  Living 

Send  for  our  416-Page  Catalogue. 
Largest   Mall   Order  Houae 
West  of  Chicago 

PACIFIC  COAST 

MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

229-231  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Catalogue  Dept. 
Lou  Angelen,  California. 
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WESTERN  PACIFIC 


LOW  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS  EAST 


Baltimore  $107.50 

Boston   $110.50 

Chicago   $  72.50 

Denver   $  55.00 

Kansas  City  $  60.00 

Minneapolis  $  75.70 

Montreal   $108.50 


New  Orleans  $  70.00 

New  York  $108.50 

Omaha   $  60.00 

Philadelphia   $108.50 

Portland,  Me  $113.50 

St.  Louis  $  70.00 

Washington   $107.50 


AND  MANY  OTHER  POINTS 
SOLD  ON  CERTAIN  DATES 

MAY,  JUNE,  JULY, 
AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER 


3& 


LET  US  PLAN  YOUR  TRIP 


CHOICE  OF  ROUTES  AND  STOPOVERS 


TICKET  OFFICES: 
66S  M  ARKET  STREET.  I'nlnce  Hotel.     Phone  Softer  IttT.I 
MARKET  STREET  FERRV  DEPOT.    Phone  Kearny  4980 
132(1  RHO\l>\\  VV,  Onklnnd.     Phone  Oakland  132 


The  proof  of  roofing  is  in  its 
waterproofing.    Genasco  Roofing 
is  made  of  Nature's  everlasting  waterproofer — 
Trinidad  Lake  asphalt. 

It  is  rain-proof,  sun-proof,  wind-proof,  heat-proof, 
cold-proof,  acid-proof,  and  alkali-proof.  And  that 
means  also  that  it  is  expense-proof. 

Ask  your  dealer  lor  Genasco.    Look  for  the  hemisphere  trademark 
on '[ie  roll.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface— several  weights.   The  Kant- 
l«k  Kleel  is  a  patent  fastener  and  waterproofer  for  roofing  seams. 
*    \\  rite  us  for  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples,  free. 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paring  Company  Philadelphia 


1  -argrst  producer!  ol  asphalt,  and  LirgeM 
BunuLicturert  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 
New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


IF  YOU  IRRIGATE-  Save  Time  and  Waste 


By  using  AJ  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE.  Why?  Because  it  is  a 
SURFACE  PIPE,  built  for  SURFACE  WORK.  It  has  a  lock  seam — WITH 
NO  RIVETS  OR  SOLDER  to  cause  you  constant  bother  from  leakage.  The 
Al  pipe  is  used  bv  the  largest  growers  on  the  coast.  First  prize  at  both 
Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs.  1912.  It  is  the  best.  Postal  will 
bring  you  our  new  Catalogue  and  prices,  also  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

EIGHTH  AND  IRWIN  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  <   V  I.. 


Aak  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest  food 
In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL\WORKS 


149  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SABT  FRANCISCO 


ercise  2,  is  very  slow.  It  is  the  cap-  ' 
illary  water  which  nourishes  the 
plants  during  the  dry  ivcather.  The 
seed  bed  should  be  very  fine  and  con- 
tain much  clay.  A  cloddy  bed  dries 
out  quickly  and  water  does  not  reach 
the  seeds. 

If  in  exercise  3,  you  should  break 
the  small  tube  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  tube,  what  might 
happen?  How  might  the  overflow  be 
stopped?  Soil  water  is  continually  es- 


Flgure  3. 

caping  from  the  capillary  tubes.  They 
may  be  partially  filled  by  stirring  the 
soil  with  a  hoe  or  rake.  This  careful 
breaking  up  of  the  soil  surface  forms  a 
mulch  which  prevents  the  water  in  the 
soil  from  escaping.  Enough  rain  falls 
each  year  in  most  countries  to  grow 
plants  without  watering,  if  the  water 
is  kept  from  escaping.  Your  motto  in 
the  garden  should  be  "work  the  water- 
ing can  less  and  the  hoe  more." 

The  plowing  of  soil  to  catch  the 
rain,  the  mulching  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  soil  water,  make  up  what 
is  called  dry  farming. 

Junior  Notes. 

THE  Editor  spent  a  week  in  visit- 
ing gardens  and  helping  form 
new  clubs.  One  day  was  spent  with 
Superintendent  Heiken  in  Sutter 
county,  when  we  drove  in  a  drizzling 
rain  from  school  to  school.  We 
found  two  teachers  holding  classes 
in  one  room  at  tlve  Eranklin  District 
School.  This  was  possible,  as  the 
boys  and  girls  were  so  quiet.  The 
children  were  interested  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Junior  Gardening  Club  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  tfeeir  enroll- 
ment. 

At  Sutter  City  the  children  sat  two 
in  a  seat  in  a  rather  smaH  room,  and 
they  were  very  attentive.  Mr.  Weis, 
the  principal,  is  a  young  man  who 
would  make  an  agricultural  club  a 
success  if  he  would  organize  one. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Superin- 
tendent Hugh«s.  Principal  Johnson 
and  Miss  Wright,  teacher.  I  talked 
to  300  boys  and  girls  in  one  of  the 
Sacramento  schools.  They  were 
packed  close  as  sardines,  yet  were 
quiet  as  one  could  wish.  These 
children  have  enrolled  in  the  club  and 
have  entered  the  contests,  ■ 

The  State  Fair  directors  may  let 
the  /Contest  plants  bs  placed  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  fair  at  Sacramento  in 
September.  The  boys  and  girls  who 
win  prizes  will  become  famous  in 
California. 

Many  new  clubs  have  joined  dur- 
ing the  last  month  and  the  enroll- 
ment now  U-  5.000  boys  and  girls. 
We  hope  all  are  doing  their  part  in 
growing  vegetables  or  flowers. 

Potatoes  planted  by  the  Dayton 
and  Pleasant  Valley  clubs '  have  just 
appeared.  Both  schools  are  entered 
in  the  potato  growing  contest. 

For  Household  Department  fea- 
tures see  our  special  offer  to  sub- 
scribers on  Page  36.  j 


FERTILIZE 

WITH 

AIR 


Direct  Fertilizaton — 

The  application  of  nitro- 
gen gathering  bacteria  di- 
rect to  the  seed  insures 
fertilization,  in  that  it 
cannot  be  lost  to  the  seed. 

Inoculation  as  the  best 
means  of  fertilizing  le- 
gumes is  an  assured  suc- 
cess and  the  expense  is  so 
small  ($2.00  an  acre,  $9.00 
for  five  acres)  that  maxi- 
mum crops  are  within  the 
reach  o,f  all. 

Our  inoculation  is  a 
permanent  fertilizer  for 
the  soil. 

For  several  years  we 
have  been  selling  ^> 

FARMOGERM 

the  only  commercially  suc- 
cessful preparation  of  bac- 
teria. We  can  refer  you 
to  many  highly  pleased 
customers  who  have  used 
It 

ALFALFA 
BEANS 
CLOVERS 
PEAS 

all  respond  readily  to  in- 
oculation with  Farmo- 
germ,  and 

200%  Crops 

are  not  uncommon.  For 
Farmogerm  booklet  and 
our  1913  Complete  Cata- 
logue, address 

Dept.  L 


■SccdCPlamt  CO 

fjtiiii  t*x 

3^8  330  SO  MAW  ST 

Los  Angeles.  CALir-ontsA 


TfE  CLIPPER\ 

tall  grass,  short  ins)  and 
weeds  and  do  all  tin 
trimming  along  the  fenrs, 
walks  and  drires. 

If  your  dealers  do  not 
keep  them,  let  ul  know, 
and  we  will  aend  circulars 
and  prices. 

CLIPPER  LMWN 
MOWER  CO. 
Dixon    -    •  llllnot* 


LEG 


In  Cattle  Surely  Prevented 
CUTTER'S  BLACX  LEG  VACCINE 

California's  favorite,  tbe  most  sue 
cessful.  easiest  used  and  lowest 
priced  reliable  vaccine  made. 
Powder,  string  or  pill  form.  Writs 
for  free  Black  Ler  Booklet. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 
Berkeley.  Cal. 
If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  osjr 
vaccines,  order  direct  from  us. 


Free  Catalogue 

of  Groceries,  Gas  Engines,  Pumps. 
Wire  Fence,  Furniture,  Carpets.  Har- 
ness. Buggies,  Wagons.  Bicycles.  Etc.. 
Etc.  What  do  you  need?  Prices 
wholesale.  Old  Hickory  Supply  Co, 
Dept.  6.  J.  A.  Brown.  Mgr..  1681  Mis- 
sion St..  San  Francisco. 


When  The  Midnight  Choo-Choo 
Leaves  for  Alabam 
I  Want  to  Be  is  Dixie;  100  other  popular  songs 
with  music;  postpaid,  10  canta.    Address,  BOND 
MUSIC  CO  .  1  Bond  Btrsat.  Boston.  Mass. 
Tour  moat}  back  It  rou  ts  sot  safislsl 
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Poultrymen  and  Preserved  Eggs 


By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa" 


THE  process  of  "putting  down"  or 
preserving  eggs  for  fall  and  win- 
ter use  is  coming  generally  into  use. 
Each  year  more  persons  try  the  ex- 
periment and  are  happily  successful 
in  results.  The  question  has  been  more 
thoroughly  exploited  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  housekeeper  than  from 
that  of  the  poultryman,  but  he,  too, 
has  a  vital  interest  in  the  subject  and 
an  important  office  to  perform  if  he 
did  but  know  it. 

The  business  activity  of  the  poul- 
tryman should  not  end  with  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs.  He  must  find  a  mar- 
ket for  his  product,  and  one  where 
too  large  a  share  of  his  profit  will  not 
go  for  transportation,  commission, 
etc. 

The  season  of  the  lowest  price  of 
eggs  is  naturally  the  time  for  the 
preservation  of  eggs  and  it  should 
also  be  the  season  for  a  change  in 
the  usual  routine  and  activities  of  the 
poultryman.  Why?  The  price  of 
eggs  is  lowest  at  the  time  of  greatest 
production  because  the  supply  exceeds 
the  demand.  What  would  happen  if 
an  increased  demand  were  created  for 
the  eggs  at  this  season  of  greatest 
production?  It  would  prevent  a  cer- 
tain slump  in  the  price.  An  educa- 
tional campaign,  therefore,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  preserving  eggs  would  help 
bring  about  this  desirable  result. 

How  can  the  poultryman  help  to- 
ward this  end?  By  being  a  bureau  of 
information  in  his  neighborhood  or 
market  district.  Many  persons  are 
timid  about  trying  something  new, 
many  are  ignorant  of  methods  and  do 
not  know  where  to  go  for  the  neces- 
sary information,  and  others  are  too 
busy  to  take  the  initiative.  The  man 
who  sells  the  eggs,  however,  should 
be  ready  and  willing  to  give  the  nec- 
essary directions. 

Prominent  among  these  directions 
will  be  found  the  item  "for  preserving, 
use  only  perfectly  fresh  eggs,  as  stale 
eggs  will  not  be  saved  and  may  prove 
harmful  to  the  others." 

This  is  indeed  the  keynote,  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  It  becomes  immediately 
apparent,  then,  that  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  must,  at  this  time  of 
,year  even  if  at  no  other,  come  into 
direct  relations  with  each  other.  The 
housekeeper  must  know  that  the  eggs 
she  "puts  down"  are  perfectly  fresh. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  eggs  be  not 
forty-eight  hours  old  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  preserving  solution. 
The  housekeeper  cannot  be  sure  that 
this  condition  obtains  unless  she  gets 
the  eggs  directly  from  the  producer. 
Buying  a  case  of  eggs  from  the  com- 
mission man  or  the  grocer  will  not 
insure  the  absolute  freshness  of  the 
«ggs  for  preserving,  though  they  may 
be  most  excellent  for  ordinary  and 
immediate  use.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  eggs  in  an  ordinary  case 
will  not  all  be  of  the  same  age.  They 
may  vary  from  one  to  five  or  six  days 
old.  If  the  housekeeper  cannot  be 
guaranteed  as  to  the  freshness  of  the 
eggs  she  is  not  justified  in  taking  the 
risk.  The  poultryman  must  stand 
ready  to  guarantee  unmixed  and  new 
laid  eggs.  This  means  necessarily  a 
little  more  work  and  a  little  more 
care  in  the  matter  of  selection  and 
packing  and  it  is  only  right  therefore 
that  he  should  receive  additional  com- 
pensation for  the  extra  work.  The 
consumer  does  not  object  to  this  and 
it  has  been  the  custom  in  California 
to  charge  a  slight  advance  for  eggs  so 
packed  and  so  guaranteed — generally 
one  cent  extra  a  dozen. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  that 
"putting  down"  eggs  will  prevent  their 
sale  at  the  high  prices  of  the  winter 
output.  Those  who  can  afford  fresh 
eggs  will  continue  to  buy  them,  in- 
valids who  must  have  them,  and  the 
wealthy  who  demand  them  will  con- 
tinue to  use  the  new  laid  eggs.  It  is 
the  people  who  habitually  deny  them- 
selves the  use  of  eggs  during  the  fall 
and  winter  who  will  avail  themselves 


of  the  preserved  eggs.  This  will 
make  it  possible,  for  the  first  time,  for 
this  valuable  article  of  diet  to  appear 
on  the  year  round  menu  of  many 
families  and  institutions,  and  each  in- 
stitution which  meets  with  successful 
results  serves  as  an  example  for  other 
institutions  to  follow. 

The  preservation  of  eggs  does  not 
curtail,  in  any  way,  the  winter  sales, 
but  it  rather  increases  the  total  egg 
consumption  for  the  year. 

Among  the  simple  methods  sug- 
gested for  preserving  eggs  that  of 
water  glass  is  most  strongly  recom- 
mended. This  will  enable  farmers, 
poultrymen  and  even  the  consumers 
to  put  away  eggs  during  the  months 
when  they  are  so  plentiful  and  low  in 
price,  and  to  preserve  them  until  the 
winter,  when  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  supply  of  fresh  eggs  at  a  moderate 
price. 

The  she'l  of  an  egg  has  a  very  thin 
coating  of  mucilaginous,  albuminous 
matter  on  its  surface  that  seems  to 
protect  the  eggs  for  a  considerable 
time  from  atmospheric  action  or  the 
introduction  of  the  germs  of  decom- 
position. If  this  coating  be  removed 
immediately  after  the  egg  is  deposited, 
while  still  warm,  the  keeping  quality 
seems  to  be  much  reduced,  or  if  eggs 
that  become  soiled  in  the  nest  are 
washed,  this  albuminous  coating  is 
softened  and  the  life  of  the  egg  short- 
ened thereby.  This  would  suggest 
that  a  method  for  preserving  eggs 
should  be  based  on  experiments  that 
would  tend  more  thoroughly  to  pro- 
tect this  natural  condition  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  air  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  eggs. 

Water  glass  (sodium  silicate)  is 
admirably  adapted  for  this  preserva- 
tion. It  can  be  obtained  wholesale 
for  about  60  cents  a  gallon,  and  at 
retail  for  about  75  cents. 

The  best  container  is  an  earthen- 
ware crock,  and  a  small  size  is  prefer- 
able to  a  large,  a  three-gallon  crock 
being  the  most  suitable-  Tin  may 
also  be  used.  The  best  form  of  tin 
container  is  a  five-gallon  coal  oil  can. 
This  may  be  cleaned  by  first  rinsing 
with  hot  water,  thoroughly  swabbing 
the  can  with  boiling  hot  solution  of 
water  and  washing  powder,  four 
ounces  to  the  quart,  then  thoroughly 
rinsing  with  hot  water  until  all  smell 
of  the  kerosene  has  disappeared,  and 
finally  drying  well. 
_  Water  glass  is  sodium  or  potas- 
sium silicate,  sodium  silicate  being 
usually  the  cheaper.  For  making  the 
solution  with  water  glass,  use  water 
that  has  been  thoroughly  boiled  and 
cooled.  To  each  ten  quarts  of  water 
add  one  quart  of  water  glass.  Pack 
the  eggs  in  the  jar  and  pour  the  solu- 
tion over  them,  covering  well  with  at 
least  two  inches  of  liquid  above  the 
eggs,  and  then  cover  the  jar. 

Keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool,  dark  place, 
such  as  a  dry  cellar  or  basement.  If 
the  eggs  are  kept  in  too  warm  a  place 
the  silicate  is  deposited  and  the  eggs 
not  properly  protected.  Do  not  wash 
the  eggs  before  packing,  for  by  so 
doing  you  injure  their  keeping  quality, 
probably  by  dissolving  the  mucilagin- 
ous coating  on  the  outside  of  the 
shell. 

For  packing,  use  only  perfectly 
fresh  eggs  (less  than  four  days  old), 
as  stale  eggs  will  not  be  saved  and 
may  prove  harmful  to  the  others. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  when 
eggs  are  put  down  within  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours  after  they  are 
laid. 

All  packed  eggs  contain  a  little  gas, 
and  in  boiling  such  eggs  will  crack. 
This  may  be  prevented  by  making  a 
pinhole  in  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg- 


Isolate  Sick  Fowls 

When  a  bird  becomes  ill,  separate 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  By 
doing  so  the  spread  of  an  infectious 
disease  may  be  averted. 


DEAVER, 

board' 


Nailing  Beater  Board  to  the  wntl 
and  ceiling-beams  of  anew  room,  quickly 
and  without  lUter  or  confusion* 


Same  room  finished  in  one  of  many 
beautiful  designs  possible  with  Beaver 
Board  walls  and  ceilings. 


1 


i 


Beaver.  Board 

takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster 
and  wall-paper  for  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  every  type  of  building, 
new  or  remodeled. 


It  costs  less;  is  more  quickly  and  easily  put  up;  is 
durable,  sanitary  and  artistic. 

It  will  not  crack,  chip  or  deteriorate  with  age;  it 
deadens  sound,  keeps  out  heat  and  cold,  retards  (ire, 
and  withstands  strain  or  vibration. 

Made  entirely  of  selected  woods,  reduced  to  fibrous 
form  and  pressed  into  panels  of  uniform  thickness,  with, 
handsome  pebbled  surface. 

We  furnish  all  convenient  sizes  for  every  pur- 
pose, with  full  directions  for  application.  Can 
also  supply,  small  quantities  for  making  many 
useful  and  decorative  household  articles. 


APPLY  TO 


THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

118  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

For  booklet  on  "Artistic  Homes,"  samples,  prices,  etc.,  or  let  our  Archi- 
tectural Department  draw  up  panel  designs  for  your  rooms.  All  this  service 
is  free. 


Don't  be  the  Last  Man 
in  Your  County 

to  adopt  a  labor-saving  device  of  demonstrated 
efficiency.  It's  the  pioneer  in  such  things  who 
makes  the  extra  prof- 
it. '  It  was  so  with  the 
self-binder;  with  the 
first  gasoline  engine: 
and  wh  en  mechan  ical 
shimming  was  first 
introduced.  Now 
comes  the 

AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separator 

Engine  and  separator 
combined.  You'll  admit 
the  idea  is  a  corker.  No 
cranking— no  watching. 
Don't  guess  at  whether 
it  will  mako  good.  Get 
the  fact*.  Write  us  at 
once.  Write  to  men  In 
your  own  county  who 
are  using  it.  We'll 
give _\ou  the  names. 
For  plain  facta 
_   which  every  dairy- 
man nhould  know,  get  oar  automatic 
Catalog  33. 

Standard  Separator  Co.  guy Ae?£ 


Al  GRADE  SECOND-HAND 

PIPE 

and   SCREW  CASING 
Best   of    quality.     Fully  guaran- 
teed.    Get  our  prices  before  buy- 
ing.     They     will     Interest  you. 
GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 
320   Market  St.. 
Formerly 


Alexander  Pipe  Co. 

'■'  


NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

Vacation  1913 


Tells  in  detail  about  the  place, 
where  your  vacation  would  be 
most  enjoyable,  whether  you  go 
to  mountain,  ranch,  lakeside  or 
hotel. 

Full  of  vivid  pictures  of  scenes 
you  would  be  delighted  to  visit, 
whether  to  fish,  hunt,  swim, 
camp  or  rusticate. 

Tells  the  vacationist  all  he 
wants  to  know  about  places, 
prices,  roads,  distances,  scenery, 
climate  and  sports. 

Now  ready  for  distribution. 

Copies  of  Vacation  may  be  ob- 
tained at  874  Market  st.  (Flood 
building),  Sausalito  Ferry  ticket 
office  or  on  application  to  J.  J. 
Geary,  General  Freight  and  Pas- 
senger Agent,  808  Phelan  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Acenta"  pticea.  One  machine  at 
wholesale  price  to  introduce  our 
mode.  Banrains  in  cteiT  make 
Typewriters  (or  $5  up.  Standara 
Typewriter  Exchange,  SI  Park  Row, 
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This  Is  a 

Lifetime  Car 


Now — and  20  Years  from  Now 


"Jack  Rabbit" 


You  can  safely  invest  the  hard-earned  savings 
/  /   of  many  years  in  a  "Jack  Rabbit"  Car. 

No  reason  why  you  should  ever  need  buy 
"  another  car. 

There  are  still  in  use  Apperson-made  cars  that 
are  very  nearly  a  score  of  years  old.  We  brought  out 
the  first  American-made  gasoline  car  in  1893,  and  have  been  years  ahead  of 
Other  builders  ever  since. 

The  average  age  of  the  17,000  "Jack  Rabbit"  cars  on  the  roads  is  8  years. 
No  "Jack  Rabbit"  car  has  ever  worn  out.     So  far  as  durability  is  con- 
cerned, you  are  certain  of  a  lifetime's  service  in  the  "Jack  Rabbit." 


No  More  Season  Models 

Now  about  style.  There  has  been  practically 
§H  no  change  necessary  in  the  mechanical  design  or 
Ifj    construction  of  the  "Jack  Rabbit"  for  eight  years. 

Accordingly,  we  have  abandoned  the  policy  of  bringing 
HI     out  new  models  each  season. 

Your  20th  Anniversary  "Jack  Rabbit"  will  be  up- 
Ill^  to-the-minute  for  many  years  to  come.  It  will  give  you 
HH     satisfactory  service  as  long  as  you  can  run  a  car. 


Cheapest  to  Maintain 

Mechanical  upkeep  is  almost  nothing  for  "Jack 
Rabbit"  owners.  They  are  built  to  stand  the 
most  severe  abuse  of  inexperienced  drivers. 

The  chassis  is  strong  enough  to  carry  a  truck,  yet 
light  and  speedy.    The  "Jack  Rabbit"  is  easy  on  tires, 
low  in  fuel  cost — economical  in  every  respect.  Many 
a  man  with  an  income  of  $500  a  year  owns  an  Apper- 
son  and  is  not  burdened  with  upkeep  expense. 


Investigate  the  Apperson 

The  Car  With  the  Powerful  Engine 

This  oldest  car  is  the  most  distinctive  on  the  market.  Absolutely  different 
20  years'  proof  back  of  it.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  all  the  facts 

ectric  Sell -Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  Furnished  If  Desired  Ci^^m^^^Co 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Company  LbmUnto 


i  '  T.  Snettler  Co., 
151  W.  Pico  Street, 


CALIFORNIA  DISTRIB1  TORS 
I       Aniceles,  Cat. 
Heo  Pacific  Company, 


555  Golden  Gate  Ave 
Sin  Kranclaco,  C'al 


Former  Tenants  Now  Buying 

RIVERGARDEN 

sub-irrigated  farms.  The  richest,  "strongest,"  most  fertile  river  sedi- 
ment land  now  on  the  market.  35  feet  deep  by  government  test. 
Lies  for  21  miles  along  the  Sacramento  river,  north  of  Woodland. 
Truck  gardening  pays.    The  coming  dairying  center. 

ALFALFA 

alone  will  pay  for  your  farm.  Six  cuttings  per  year,  averaging  twelve 
tons  to  the  acre — and  then  will  fatten  your  hogs  and  cows  during  the. 
two  months'  pasturage. 

Cull  or  WVItc 


Price*  Low 


Kaiiy  Terma 

STINE,  <SL  RE.NDRICR 

Department  J  23  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco  3 


AGENTS  WANTED 

For  the  Ogilvie  Mower  Guard 


Sara  the  farmers  4  hour*'  work  each  lime 
they  change  plates,  which  can  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  new  ones  in  15  minuter 
without  taking  the  guards  off  the  bar.  A. 
Rood  reliable  mart  that  understands  mowing 
machines  unnt.-d  in  each  county.  For  par- 
ticulars write  to 

OsMwIa  Mown  Guard  &  Plate  Co. 
i:iko.  Ncsnrin. 


■I1  ^ 


Care  of  Chicks 

-By  L.  F.  Beecher.  


"PHERE  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
A  that  practically  all  the  ills  to 
which  chicken  flesh  is  heir  are  caused 
by  trying  to  civilize  and  domesticize 
them.  We  keep  them  shut  up  because 
mose  of  us  have  to  do  so,  and  the 
worms,  the  parasites,  the  mice  and 
other  enemies  of  the  fowls  get  a  good 
chance  at  the  cooped-up  birds. 

A  good  many  chicken  growers  prac- 
tically expect  the  birds  to  rear  them- 
selves. I  have  seen  chickens  do  this 
on  little  farms  where  they  had  all 
the  range  they  wanted,  but  it  is  fool- 
ishness to  leave  them  to  look  after 
themselves  on  most  places. 

The  biggest  fight  is  always  against 
dirt,  and  the  effects  of  dirt.  As  soon 
as  the  chickens  are  hatched,  even  be- 
fore they  are  dried,  they  are  assailed 
by  filth  and  dirt.  They  ought  to  be 
moved  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the 
egg  and  dry,  to  a  coop  already  pre- 
pared for  their  comfort.  It  ought  to 
be  big  enough  to  accommodate  three 
or  four  times  as  many  chickens  as  are 
really  put  into  it.  Overcrowding  is 
one  of  the  pet  and  foolish  ideas  of 
the  average  grower.  He  thinks  so 
long  as  the  chickens  are  not  stand- 
ing on  each  other's  necks  they  have 
plenty  of  room. 

They  grow  quickly  anyway,  and  they 
will  soon  take  up  considerably  more 
space  than  they  did  on  the  first  day. 
The  stuffy  little  coop  gets  dirty  in  a 
few  hours,  and  any  one  who  has 
ever  worked  around  a  little  coop  of 
this  type  knows  the  smell  that  comes 
out  of  such  a  chicken  shelter.  When 
they  are  shut  up  in  these  tight  coops 
in  bad  weather  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a  few  birds  dead  when  the 
coop  is  opened. 

The  removable  floor  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  things  in  arranging 
the  coop.  I  want  one  that  can  be 
taken  out  and  washed  with  a  hose, 
scalded  if  necessary,  and  whitewashed 
if  I  think  best.  With  removable 
floors,  open  front  houses,  plenty  of 
chaff  in  which  the  young  ones  can 
scratch,  and  something  of  a  free 
range  for  the  chickens,  young  and 
old,  the  parasite  question  should  not 
greatly  bother  the  poultry  keeper. 

The  tight  coop  means  cold,  roup 
and  a  whole  train  of  chicken  diseases 
of  more  or  less  seriousness.  Since  the 
use  of  the  open  coop  in  their  neigh- 
borhood we  rarely  hear  of  a  case  of 
roup. 

I  suppose  it  will  be,  at  least,  a  thou- 
sand years  before  well-meaning  peo- 
ple will  quit  feeding  chickens  on  the 
first  day  they  are  hatched.  The  feed- 
ing on  the  first  day  does_  not  always 
sicken  them,  but  seven  times  out  of 
ten  it  does. 

They  do  not  need  anything  to  eat 
till  they  are  at  least  48  hours  old. 
Sometimes  I  let  them  go  till  they  are 
60  hours  old  before  I  give  them  a 
crumb  or  a  grain.  I  know  they  act 
as  if  they  were  hungry,  and  peck 
around  in  the  chaff,  but  they,  do  not 
reallv  require  any  food  till  they  are 
nearlv  3  days  old.  Nature  provides 
for  them  by  placing  the  yolk  of  the 
egg  in  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
chick. 

Corn  bread  is  an  excellent  first  feed 
for  chicks.  Be  careful  about  over- 
feeding for  the  first  eight  or  ten 
days.  Dry  wheat  bran  is  always 
good  for  them,  and  so  is  green  stuff 
of  all  kinds. 


Difference  in  Eggs 

Eggs  may  differ  materially  in  color 
and  yet  not  differ  much  in  nutriment. 
Again,  they  may  differ  largely  in 
nutriment,  when,  for  instance,  hens 
are  neglected  or  poorly  fed  or  when 
they  eat  filth,  damaged  grain  or 
tainted  meat.  The  crop  and  gizzard 
of  a  hen  cannot  transform  imptire 
food  into  pure  products.  The  real 
value  of  an  egg  for  food  lies  inside 
the  shell  and  is  not  indicated  by  the 
color  <>f  the  shell-. 

When  ansnerliiK  ails  ertlaemeataw 
plraar    mention    "Orchard    and  Farna." 
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LIGHTNING 
HAY  PRESSES 


The  old  reliable  steel  Pitman 
hay  press 
Write  for  reduced  prices 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Second- Hand  Pipe 

Write  for  our  price  list, 
it  will  interest  you. 
THE  ORIGINAL. 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

Office  and  Works 

1083  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FENN'S  ADJUSTABLE 
POST  HOLE  AUGER 


7 


^>  The  Money  Back  Anger. 

If  you  have  to  make  post 
holes  you  surely  need  a 
Fenn  Auger. 

Your  money  back  if  the 
Fenn  won't  do  more  and 
better  work  in  any  soil, 
and  especially  in  hard 
ndohe,  than  any  other  tool 
of  the  kind. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  write 

Bank-Mendelson  Co. 


Dept.  "E" 
Paelflc  Const  Agents 


Monadnock  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


Hlgglns  Bldg. 
I. os  Angeles. 


Every  farmer  when  in  the  city 
■hould  visit 

THE  EXHIBIT 

of  the 

Calif  orniaDevelopment  Board 

See  at  a  glance  what  California 
produces. 

See  the  agricultural,  display. 

Get  authoritative  statistics  on 
crops. 

Get  reliable  information  on  any 
subject  to  do  with  land  and  farm- 
ing. 

Free  illustrated  lectures  dally. 
CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco 


Causes  of  Failures  With  Fowls 


DRINK  the  BEST  TEA 

Direct  to  You  by  Parcel  Post— Save  the 

Middleman's  Profits 
DALMOY  BLEND 

The  choicest  tea  the  world  pro- 
duces, 75c  per  lb.,  postage  paid. 

LONDON  BLEND 

A  delicious  tea  second  only  to 
DaJmoy,  50c  per  lb.,  postage  paid. 

SA-SA-MA 

A  pure  high  grade  Japan  Tea, 
60c  per  lb.,  postage  paid. 

Delivered  fresh  and  fragTant. 
Send  order  with  remittance  to-day. 

THE  ASIATIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Colombo.  Ceylon   Foo Chow.  China 

.  Yokohama.  Japan  toads  mark 

■jntrtoan  OffiM,  212  California  Strati,  San  FranciMO 


Packed  Only  in 
absolutely  Air-Tight  Tinsi 


WANTED 
Fruits,  Vegetables 

We  buy  all  kinds.  Write  for  prices  on  what  you 
hatTe  to  sell.'  Free  rubber  stamp  on  request.  Write 
to-day. 

F.  H.  SCHMALZ  &  CO. 

Paid-up  Capital.  |10.000.         PORTLAND.  ORE. 


By  E.  F.  Garrison- 


"TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL  in  any 
line  of  work  requires  fore- 
thought and  judicious  planning. 
Especially  is  this  so  in  raising 
poultry.  If  one  goes  at  it  hap- 
hazard, in  a  careless  manner,  think- 
ing it  does  not  require  any  par- 
ticular study  or  preparation,  that  ''any- 
body can  raise  chickens,"  he  is  liable 
to  find  out  to  his  sorrow  that  it 
doesn't  pay. 

He  may  be  honest  enough  to  own 
up  that  failure  is  due  in  part,  at  least, 
to  his  lack  of  judgment  and  his  igno- 
rance, or  he  may  attribute  it  all  to 
"bad  luck""and  decide  to  quit  the  bus- 
iness. 

Selection  of  breeding  stock  is  one 


wish  to  breed  true  to  variety.  It  will 
pay  you  to  cull  closely,  though  by  so 
doing  your  numbers  are  reduced  con- 
siderably, unless  you  are  so  situated 
that  you  can  divide  your  flock  and 
pen  your  breeding  stock. 

Next  in  importance,  having  chosen 
your  stock,  is  to  provide  a  comforta- 
ble house.  Poorly  ventilated,  damp, 
cold  quarters  are  not  conducive  to  the 
best  results.  Fowls  that  are  compelled 
to  sleep  in  a  cold  draught  contract 
colds  which  often  develop  into  bron- 
chitis, diphtheria  or  roup. 

Chink  up  the  holes  in  the  walls, 
mend  the  leaky  roofs,  and,  if  needful, 
tack  on  tar  paper  to  insure  protection 
from  cold  winds  and  storm.  White- 


The  Bnsy  Hens  Are  the  Money-Makers. 


of  the  most  important  duties  connect- 
ed with  the  poultryman's  work,  and 
on  it  hinges  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree his  success  or  failure.  Unless 
one  is  wise  in  the  selection  of  birds 
that  are  to  propagate  the  species  he 
will  lose  out  in  the  end.  Constitu- 
tional vigor  is  an  essential  factor.  One 
must  have  healthy  stock  of  strong 
vitality.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  vitality 
in  parent  birds  that  is  responsible  for 
infertile  eggs,  consequently  poor 
hatches,  weak  chicks  and  the  great 
mortality  among  the  young. 

The  early-hatched  pullets  that  are 
strong,  healthy  and  well  developed, 
with  the  function  of  egg  production 
already  manifest,  the  one  and  two- 
year  old  hens  that  have  made  good  in 
the  past,  are  the  ones  to  choose  for 
egg  producers.  Close  observation  is 
a  wonderful  help  in  making  the  selec- 
tion. Notice  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
fowls,  the  characteristic  feature  of 
each.  Those  with  good  depth  of  body, 
broad  backs  and  full  breasts,  with 
well-shaped  necks,  bright  eyes  and 
bright  red  conibs  are  generally  to  be 
depended  upon  to  transmit  these  good 
qualities  to  their  offspring. 

The  busy  hen  is  the  money  maker. 
The  singing  hen  is  a  laying  hen.  Be 
wise  and  choose  accordingly. 

The  male  birds  should  be  hardy, 
vigorous  and  courageous,  good  Grow- 
ers and  hustlers.  Select  either  early- 
hatched  cockerels  of  strong  physique 
or  cocks  of  one  or  two  years  of  age, 
preferably  the  latter,  if  your  flock  is 
composed  mainly  of  pullets.  They 
should  not  be  in  any  way  related  to 
the  females  for  the  best  results. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  culled 
and  disposed  of  your  surplus  and  ob- 
jectionable stock,  but  it  might  be  well 
to  go  through  the  flock  again.  Care- 
ful scrutiny  and  close  observation 
may  detect  flaws  which  escaped  notice' 
heretofore.  Growth  may  have  re- 
vealed weak  traits,  undesirable  fea- 
tures not  noticeable  earlier  in  the 
season.  All  those  that  seem  to  lack 
stamina,  that  are  ungainly  or  dwarfed 
in  appearance,  should  be  thrown  out. 
Also  any  that  are  off  color,  if  you 


wash  the  roosts  and  the  inside  of  the 
house,  and  make  everything  snug  and 
clean. 

Provide  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
ventilation  by  means  of  an  open  front 
supplied  with  curtains  for  use  in  in- 
clement weather.  These  precautions 
will  keep  down  disease  and  promote 
health  and  consequent  usefulness  of 
your  flock. 

A  successful  poultryman  is  a  good 
feeder.  He  uses  chicken  sense  and 
provides  liberally  those  foods  that  go 
to  make  up  a  balanced  ration  for  the 
laying  bird.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  bran, 
meat  scraps,  oyster  shell,  charcoal, 
grit,  alfalfa  or  cut  clover,  with  an  oc- 
casional vegetable  treat,  make  up 
their  bill  of  fare.  The  grain  is  fed  in 
fitter,  preferably  clean  straw  or  al- 
falfa chaff,  and  the  birds  are  made 
to  scratch  for  it,  thereby  gaining  the 
exercise  necessary  to  prevent  an  over- 
accumulation  of  fat. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  drinking 
water  is  always  before  them  and 
sweet  milk  is  supplied  whenever  pos- 
sible. A  commercial  product,  known 
as  beefscrap,  is  sometimes  purchased 
as  a  meat  food,  or,  if  the  raiser  be  so 
fortunate,  he  may  secure  fresh  refuse 
from  the  butcher  near  by.  - 

In  the  absence  of  a  bone  cutter,  a 
hammer  or  a  small  hatchet  and  some 
muscular  exertion  reduce  the  green 
bone  to  small  particles.  "The  fowls 
nearly  run  over  him  to  get  at  the 
tempting  morsels.  He  feeds  rather 
lightly  of  this  at  first  and  never  of- 
tener  than  twice  a  week,  less  it  tend  to 
produce  bowel  trouble. 

Bran  and  charcoal  regulate  diges- 
tion and  green  food  is  both  a  relish 
and  an  appetizer. 

This  may  seem  strange  advice  to  the 
novice,  but  it  is  well  worth  heeding. 
Go  out  among  your  flock  often.  Avoid 
being  in  a  hurry  or  showing  excite- 
ment. Sit  down  in  their  midst  and 
talk  to  them  quietly,  feeding  choice 
bits  from  your  hand.  Accustom  them 
to  your  presence  and  touch.  You  will 
learn  much  from  this  association.  The 
knowledge  gained  will  well  recom- 
pense you  for  the  time  thus  spent. 


Poultry  Profits 

A  poultry  raiser's  profits  do  not 
come  from  the  number  of  chickens  he 
hatches,  but  the  number  raised  to  ma- 
turity. 


Fright  and  Eggs 

Sudden  fright  and  excitement  at 
once  tells  on  the  egg  crop.  Never 
allow  strange  dogs  about  where  the 
hens  are. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department 
Hopland,  Cal.  i 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


selected  and  mated  to  imported 
stock  cockerels. 

BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per  hun- 
dred. May  and  June  deliveries  $10 
per  hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred,  In  lots  of 
less  than  1,000  eggs.  Orders  in  ex- 
cess of  this  10c  per  dozen  above 
highest  market  price  one  week  be- 
fore shipment.  75%  fertility  guar- 
anteed. 

To  make  room  for  young  stock 
we  offer  4,000  two-year-old  hens 
in  full  laying  for  $15  to  $18  per 
dozen.  1.000  one-year-old  hens  for 
$18  to  $24  per  dozen. 

8,000  hens  yarded;  sanitary  con- 
ditions perfect. 

WELL  RAISED,  WELL  CULLED; 
EGGS   WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 

Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $12 
to   $15  per  dozen. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


FREE  BOOK 

Giving  a  full  account  of 
Hatching,  Raising  and 
Caring  for  Chickens, 
with  details  of  a  complete 
System  of  Feeding  jfjfjt 

Will  be  sent  to  you  on  application 

Coulson  Co. 

BOX  X        PETALUMA,  CAL. 


GREEN'S 

Lid-Cum-Bak 

EGG  CASES 

will  save  you  money  because  the 
lid  Is  permanently  fastened  on 
and  cannot  be  lost.  It  is  hinged 
in  the  center  and  fastened  shut 
in  a  simple  and  convenient  way. 
Send  for  circular. 

D.  J.  GREEN 

10»  Third  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Be  Fr>ee  Ti 

You  have  heard  about  the  ARNOTT 
Cultivator,  but  possibly  you  never  aaw  one 
work.  Why  don't  you  try  it  in  your  own 
orchard?  Free  trial  costs  you  nothing.  More 
ARNOTTS  sold  than 
any  three  other  stylea 
combined.  Made  with 
fore  truck  as  shown 
or  with  pole.  Curved 
rear  standards  allow 
good  trash  clearance. 
Made  in  Los  Angeles  as  result  of  eleven  years 
experience  with  California  orchards.  Culti- 
vates deeper.  Pulls  lighter.  High  grade  steel 
construction.  Write  today  for  free  trial  offer. 
Cultivators  shipped  everywhere.  None  returned. 

ARNflTT  X,  Pfl  EST<  112-118  S.los  Angeles  St. 
AnIIUI  I  6b  UU.  1892      L0S  ANGELES.  CAL. 


TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

J.  C  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  of  1643 A  Main 
street,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  is  (riving  away  free  a 
valuable  book  entitled  "White  I>iarrhoea  and  How 
to  Cure  It."  This  remarkable  book  contains  some 
new  scientific  facta  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tells 
how  to  prepare  a  simple  solution  that  cures  thii 
terrible  disease  over  night.  Everyone  interested  to 
poultry  should  certainly  write  Mr.  Reefer  for  one 
of  ihese  free  books. 
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//  you  at  p. 
Dissatisfied 
So  are  we. 


"Pacific 

Service" 
is 

"Perfect 
Service 


Have  you  any 
fault  to  find? 


If  you  have  any  fault  to  find 
with  "Pacific  Service"  let  us 
know  wherein  you  are  dis- 
satisfied. 

That's  the  only  fair  and  sat- 
isfactory manner  of  getting 
the  difficulty  adjusted. 

We  want  you  to  find  "Pa- 
cific Service"  to  be  what  we 
are  striving  to  make  it — a 
service  that  is  prompt, 
courteous  and  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  possible. 

We  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  an  opportunity  to 
improve  "Pacific  Service," 
and  when  a  betterment  does 
take  place  it  is  never  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  cost 
to  you. 

If  you  have  never  used  "Pa- 
cific Service"  why  not  begin 
doing  so?  Write  us  for  full 
information. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco  I 


SAVE  YOUR  CROPS 

A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  IN  PLUMMER'S  CANVAS 

IRRIGATING  HOSE 

Will  return  many  times  the  cost  with  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

Can  Ship  Immediately — All  Sizes  and  Weights 
Write  us  at  once  for  Prices  and  Catalog 
Everything  in  Canvas 

W.  A.  PLUMMER  MT'G  CO. 


Front  St.  at  Pine 


San  Francisco 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD 
DEPARTMENT  FEATURES 

Srr  Our 
Offer    to  Subaerlbera 
Tagr  SO 


CALVES 

Balae  Thrm   Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

1  LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 

427-430   Davla  St., 
s\>   I'll  \  NCI  SCO,  CAI.. 


Poultry  Perplexities 


PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA— What  is  the 
trouble  with  my  little  chicks? 
I  gut  1,600  in  January,  and  they  did 
well  the  first  four  weeks.  Then  they 
started  to  die,  and  now  at  thirteen 
weeks  old  they  are  still  dying.  I  can 
hardly  believe  the  trouble  was  with 
the  chicks,  as  they  seemed  so  healthy. 
It  must  be  I  made  a  mistake  in 
brooding  or  feeding.  I  will  tell  you 
just  how  I  feed  them  so  you  can  tell 
me  if  it  is  wrong.  First,  I  use  a  dis- 
tillate oil  stove  to  heat  the  house.  Do 
you  approve?  I  fed  chick  food,  grit, 
charcoal  and  bran  the  first  three 
weeks.  Then  1  started  to  wean 
them,  first  with  cracked  corn,  then 
wheat.  At  five  weeks  I  didn't  feed 
any  chick  food,  and  I  also  mixed  the 
bran  with  green  hone,  •  linseed  oil 
meal,  fish  meal,  millet  seed  and  char- 
coal. They  also  had  young  sprouted 
barley  to  run  on,  but  as  I  did  not  sow 
the  runs  in  time  they  were  more  than 
three  weeks  old  before  I  let  them 
out. — MRS.  S.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

There  is  no  objection  to  using  a 
distillate  oil  stove  provided  the  house 
is  properly  ventilated.  One  of  the 
difficulties  with  the  stove-heated 
brooder,  which  I  presume  is  what  the 
correspondent  refers  to,  is  over- 
crowding. This,  in  some  cases, 
means  a  weakening  from  which  little 
chicks  often  do  not  rally.  If  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  brooder  were  1,000  at  the 
start,  a  month  later  there  should  be 
only  500  occupying  the  same  space. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
reason  for  the  chicks  dying  if  fed  ac- 
cording to  the  method  outlined,  but 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  receive  any 
highly  nitrogenous  food  until  they 
were  five  weeks  old  might  account 
readily  for  the  non-growth  and  the 
lack  of  vitality.  If  any  of  the  ingre- 
dients making  up  the  mixture  were 
sour,  musty,  bad,  or  in  any  way 
tainted,  that  would  easily  account  for 
the  mortality. 

The  chicks  should  be  allowed  to 
run  outdoors  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  fresh  air  and  exercise 
are  essential  to  their  growth  and 
health. 

pi<OF.  M.  E.  JAFFA— I  am  rais- 
^  ing  turkeys,  have  72  old  hens, 
and  expect  to  have  a  large  number 
of  little  ones.  Please  let  me  know 
what  is  the  best  feed  to  start  the 
little  turkeys.  My  neighbors  feed 
cooked  rice.  I  have  been  told  that 
corn  is  bad  for  them.  What  is  your 
opinion? — J.  A.  D.,  Bangor,  Cal. 

Do  not  feed  the  birds  until  they 
are  from  24  to  36  hours  old.    Do  not 


By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa 


feed  wet  or  sloppy  mash.  Do  not 
feed  corn  until  turkeys  are  at  least 
three  months  old.  There  are  many 
good  methods  of  feeding.  One  good 
mixture  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
hard  boiled  eggs,  shells  and  all,  and 
dry  bread  crumbs,  with  some  green 
food.  Too  much  hard  boiled  egg  is 
bad.  Once  a  day  feed  a  little  cottage 
cheese.  In  a  few  days  add  cracked 
wheat  and  rolled  breakfast  oats  to 
the  mixture  of  bread  and  eggs.  A 
little  onion  once  in  a  while  is  good. 
Do  not  over-feed.  At  first  feed  every 
two  hours,  and  later  increase  the  in- 
tervals. After  a  few  days  add  first 
quality  meat  scrap.  Tainted  or  in- 
fected meat  is  generally  fatal.  Coarse 
sand  is  excellent  for  grit,  and  plenty 
of  grit  is  absolutely  necessary.  Avoid 
at  first  the  use  of  grain  in  hulls;  mil- 
let seed  is  not  good  for  young  turkeys. 
Send  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  200, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  which  is 
5  cents  a  copy.  Full  particulars  can 
be  found  in  this  bulletin  for  feeding 
and  raising  turkeys. 

DROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA— Please  give 
me  a  mash  ration  for  hens  that 
will  produce  the  best  results  in  eggs. 
—J.  A.  H.,  Cuddeback,  Cal. 

The  following  mixtures  will  indi- 
cate what  is  considered  a  good  mash 
and  the  amounts  listed  are  for  100 
hens  a  day.  This  will  be  sufficient  if 
fed  with  from  9  to  12  pounds  of 
grain,  according  tc  the  weight  of  the 
hens,  and  also  green  food: 

Uuarta.  I'ounda. 

Braa  0.0  3.0 

Shorta   2.5  1.8 

Cora  meal  1.5  2.3 

(  cic'OH  (>.  C  Mini  I                  1. 11  0.0 

Beef  *<-ra»  1.0  1.5 

1  ■aroo  linnr  mral               O.T.  1.0 

Uunri*.  Pouada. 

Braa  5.0  2.50 

Shorta   .  3.0  2.00 

t  orn  mral  1..*,  2.25 

><>>  bean  meal  0.TB  1.00 

lleef  at- rap    1  imp  imp 

ObHM  hoaa  meal  o.r.u  1 .00 

These  formulas  are  merely  sample 
ones,  as  there  are  a  large  number  of 
different  formulas  which  may  be 
used.  There  is  no  best  formula.  This 
should  be  understood.  Neither  is 
there  any  best  grain.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  when  a  proper  mash 
is  fed  and  other  conditions  are  as 
they  should  be,  one  grain  is  as  good 
as  another  for  egg  production,  bar- 
ley, wheat  and  corn  ranking  equally. 
Hence  the  advisability  of  a  mixture 
of  grains. 


Ration  for  Hens 

An  excellent  ration  to  make  hens 
lay,  worked  out  by  the  poultry  de- 
partment of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  was  exhibited  there  during 
Farmers'  Week.  It  contains  30  pounds 
of  wheat,  10  pounds  of  bran,  10 
pounds  of  oats,  5  pounds  each  of 
middlings,  linseed  meal,  whole  corn, 
ground  corn,  and  beef  scraps;  2 
pounds  of  charcoal,  3  pounds  each 
of  grit  and  shell,  4  ounces  of  salt 
and  20  pounds  of  kale. 

This  is  sufficient  for  one  hen  for 
one  year,  and  if  she  is  a  good  hen 
she  should  produce  200  eggs  in  the 
year  on  this  ration.  If  linseed  meal 
is  high  or  whole  corn  for  any  rea- 
son difficult  to  obtain,  either  or  both 
may  be  omitted  and  good  results  still 
be  obtained. 


Comfort  for  Fowls 

No  success  can  be  obtained  with 
poultry  unless  the  fowls  are  kept 
comfortable.  A  man  caught  in  a  rain- 
storm can  change  his  clothing  and 
thus  save  catching  cold,  but  a  fowl 
must  allow  her  clothing  to  dry  on 
her.  No  fowl  can  stand  a  constant 
exposure  to  inclement  weather,  and 
the  more  we  protect  them  the  better 
will  be  the  results. 


In  the  Poultry  Yard 

All  laying  growing  chickens  must 
have  some  kind  of  meat  food  in  order 
to  do  their  best. 

If  you  get  an  incubator,  assign  the 
Minimi,   of  it  to  one  person  and  let 

him  have  sole  charge. 

Green  food  of  some  kind  is  neces- 
sary to  make  hens  do  their  best  in 
the  line  of  egg  production. 

A  large  part  of  the  food  for  poul- 
try should  be  grains,  because  they 
are  naturally  grain  eaters. 

Hens  afflicted  with  scaly  leg  cannot 
possibly  give  the  best  service  in  egg 
production,  and  rough    shanks  look 

bad. 

Li^ht  framed  birds  that  mature 
quickly,  such  as  Leghorns  and  Mi- 
norcas,  should  not  be  kept  with  the 
heavier  fowls. 


Discard  the  Mongrels 

Mongrel  fowls  should  not  be  kept 
for  egg  production  because  the  eggs 
will  be  uniform  in  neither  color  nor 
size.  This  factor  of  itself  is  of  enough 
importance,  even  though  the  mon- 
_  grels  might  possibly  lay  as  well  as 
the  pure  bred  fowls;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful. 
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Curing  Cantankerous  Cows 

 By  A.  F.  Hammersley  


WHEN  an  ordinarily  mild-man- 
nered cow  suddenly  develops 
a  habit  of  kicking  it  is  because  of  one 
or  two  things — pain  or  fear.  In  or- 
der to  find  which  it  is  I  examine  the 
cows  and  watch  the  milkers. 

I  have  known  a  change  in  milkers 
to  make  a  kicker  out  of  a  quiet,  well- 
mannered  cow.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  habit  may  become  chronic.  The 
kicking  cow  should  never  be  beaten 
with  the  milking  stool,  a  club,  switch 
or  even  with  the  hand.  It  will  do  no 
good  and  will  only  make  her  worse. 

An  inflamed  udder  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  cow  developing  the  kicking 
vice.  Her  protest,  then,  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  Let  an 
ill-tempered,  impatient  man  or  wo- 
man milk  such  a  cow  and  fight  her 
through  the  period  of  milking,  and 
you  have  started  the  development  of 
a  mean  kicker. 

In  less  than  a  week  the  cow  will 
look  upon  the  milker  as  her  natural 
enemy,  and  she  will  defend  herself 
with  her  heels.  I  either  sell  the  cow 
or  try  to  make  friends  with  her.  If 
she  is  a  good  milker  I  will  take  time 
enough  to  gain  her  confidence;  if  not, 
I  will  fatten  her.  It  will  take  weeks 
to  get  a  well-spoiled  kicker  broken  of 
the  habit. 

I  have  had  two  or  three  cows 
spoiled  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  by 
ignorant,  ill-tempered  hands  who 
abuse  the  cattle  when  taking  care  of 
them.  There*  are  men  who  will  kick  a 
cow  in  the  side  when  they  want  her 
to  move  to  the  other  side  of  the  stall. 
They  are  in  the  habit  of  striking  them 
with  fork  handles  and  heavy  buckets 
as  they  pass  them  in  entrances  and 
in  the  stable. 

If  some  of  your  cows  develop  the 
kicking  habit  you  had  better  watch 
the   stable   hands  and   the  milkers. 


However,  first  look  for  sore  and  in- 
flamed udders. 

When  a  cow  is  particularly  valuable 
as  a  milker  it  may  be  worth  the 
trouble  to  keep  her,  even  though  she 
cannot  be  broken  of  the  kicking  habit. 
Gentle  measures  will  not  always  break 
tbem. 

I  have  used  this  device  from  time 
to  time  and  it  works  very  well.  I  put 
a  ring  in  the  ceiling  overhead,  fas- 
tened to  a  jors-t,  if  possible.  Get  a  long 
halter  rope  with  a  snap  to  fasten  in 
the  halter,  and  when  ready  to  milk 
pull  the  cow's  head  up  pretty  tightly. 
Few  of  them-  will  kick  when  this  is 
done.  The  pull  of  the  rope  seems  to 
take  their  mind  off  their  impulse  to 
kick,  or  it  may  be  physically  impos- 
sible. 

Some  owners  of  kicking  cows  strap 
their  hind  legs  together  while  milk- 
ing them.  Use  a  heavy  strap  with  a 
good  strong  loop.  Put  the  strap 
around  one  leg  above  the  hock,  draw 
the  end  around  the  loop  and  buckle  it 
around  the  other  leg.  The  kicker  may 
struggle  at  first,  but  she  soon  be- 
comes accustomed  to  it. 

I  have  seen  other  kickers  tamed 
for  the  time  being  by  a  rope  fastened 
around  the  right  hind  leg  and  tied 
to  a  wall  or  post  behind  them.  All 
these  devices  are  some  trouble  to 
adjust  and  are  only  worth  using  when 
the  cow  is  particularly  valuable  as  a 
milker. 

Impatience  with  a  heifer  may  result 
in  making  a  kicker  out  of  her.  Their 
natural  nervousness  makes  them 
afraid,  and  they  instinctively  kick 
when  handled  at  all  roughly. 

Keep  on  good  terms  with  your  cows 
if  you  want  to  keep  them  from  being 
bothered  with  a  kicking  member  of 
the  herd.  The  contented  and  abso- 
lutely healthy  cow  hardly  ever  devel- 
ops this  vice. 


Keeping  Milk  Sweet 

Cleanliness  and  temperature  are  the 
two  great  factors  in  keeping  milk 
sweet.  The  fresh-drawn  milk  is  al- 
most free  from  bacteria  until  it  be- 
comes contaminated  either  during  the 
milking  process  or  while  waiting  the 
start  for  delivery.  To  keep  them  out 
is  not  so  easily  accomplished  as  the 
general  public  imagines.  The  small- 
est particles  will  fall  into  the  pall, 
even  with  painstaking  care,  and  the 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  use  a 
sanitary  milk  pail  which  should  be 
covered  as  much  as  possible  and  to 
brush  the  cow  and  udder  before  milk- 
ing. 

In  order  to  free  the  milk  from  the 
animal  heat,  it  is  necessary  to  aerate 
and  cool  at  once  and  hold  at  a  low 
temperature,  thus  preventing  bacteria 
starting,  for  it  takes  but  3  per  cent 
of  lactic  acid  to  start  the  souring 
process. 

Frequent  scalding  and  exposing  to 
sunshine  of  all  milk  utensils  and  ma- 
chinery are  of  vital  importance  in 
keeping  milk  sweet. 

Care  of  Hives. 

When  the  hives  are  well  distributed 
in  a  certain  space  their  inmates  may 
be  more  easily  handled.  It  seems  to 
improve  the  disposition,  especially  if 
there  are  some  trees  or  shrubs  near. 
Robbing  is  not  prevalent,  either,  and 
the  absence  of  that  always  helps  make 
bees  better  natured. 


Keeping  Up  Wheat  Yield 

The  Michigan  Experirnent  Station 
says  the  farmer  can  keep  his  wheat 
from  "running  out"  by  the  use  of  a 
fanning  mill,  by  proper  care  in  thrash- 
ing and  by  occasional  selections  of 
a  few  heads  at  harvest  time  to  be 
planted  in  a  seed  plot. 

For  Household  Department  fea- 
tures see  our  special  offer  to  sub- 
scribers on  Page  36. 


Dehorning  the  Cows 

Horns  on  a"  dairy  cow  are  a  com- 
mon source  of  serious  injury,  especi- 
ally to  udders  belonging  to  other 
cows  in  the  herd.  Unless  the  cow  is 
to  be  used  forishow  ring  purposes,  by 
all  means  remove  her  horns.  This  is 
most  successfully  done  when  she  is 
a  calf  under  three  days  of  age. 

Simply  clip",  away  the  hair  sur- 
rounding the  small  buttons  that  are 
the  future  horns  and  rub  on  caustic 
potash  until  the  skin  bleeds  slightly. 
If  the  work  is  properly  done  a  dent 
can  be  felt  in  the  skull  after  a  few 
days  and  no  horns  will  develop. 

Dehorning  of  grown  animals  should 
be  done;  when  there  are  no  flies  to 
bother  th,e  wotfnd.  The  horns  are  re- 
moved by  the  use  of  clippers  or  a  saw. 
If  the  horns  have  not  been  taken  off 
with  caustic  potash  when  the  calf  is 
young,  no  further  attempt  at  removal 
should  be  made  until  the  animal  is 
past  one  year  of  age.  Under  one  year 
there  is  danger  that  scours  will  de- 
velop later.  Clipping,  as  a  rule,  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  tying  up 
and  sawing  off. 

The  Farm  Auto 

The  auto  on  the  farm  arose  be- 
fore the  dawn  at  four.  It  milked  the 
cows  and  washed  the  clothes  and 
finished  every  chore.  Then  forth  it 
went  into  the  field  just  at  the  break 
of  day.  It  reaped  and  thrashed  the 
golden  yield  and  hauled  it  all  away. 
It  plowed  the  field  that  afternoon, 
and  when  the  job  was  through  it 
hummed  a  pleasant  little  tune  and 
churned  the  butter,  too.  And  pumped 
the  water  for  the  stock  and  ground  a 
crib  of  corn.  And  hauled  the  baby 
round  the  block  to  still  its  cries  for- 
lorn. Thus  ran  the  busy  hours 
away  by  many  a  labor  blest,  and  yet, 
when  fell  the  twilight  gray,  that  auto 
had  no  rest.  For  while  the  farmer, 
peaceful  eyed,  read  by  the  tungsten's 
glow,  the  patient  auto  stood  outside 
and  ran  the  dynamo. 


Why  Electric  Motors  reduce 
the  cost  of  Irrigation 

Old  fashioned  ways  of  pumping  were  expensive-ryet  even 
Uiey  led  to  better  paying  crops.  Now,  with  the  mo*dern  way 
by  electric  power — you  may  have  not  only  better,  but  less 
expensive  irrigating. 

The  use  of  electric  power  saves  time,  labor  and  cold  cash- 
that  has  been  proved  to  be  just  as  true  on  the  farm  as  in  town. 
Its  economy  increases  your  profit — take  advantage  of  it  to  do 
yi  ur  irrigating  better  and  cheaper  with  one  of  the  many  types  of 
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Electric  Motors 

For  Farm  Use 


Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  fruit  growers, 
stoc  kmen,  gardeners  and  general  farmers  now  use  G-E  Motors 
instead  of  other  forms  of  power. 

Water  can  be  used  when  and  where  you  want  it.  No  extra 
help  is  needed  as  G-E  Motors  need  no  watching  and  they  work 
24  hours  a  day.  As  G-E  Motors  have  few  parts— repairs  and 
wear  amount  to  practically  nothing.  G-E  Motors  can  be  con- 
trolled a  mile  or  more  away— from  house,  barn  or  wherever 
you  choose.  G-E  Motors  do  not  increase  your  insurance  cost 
—they  do  reduce  your  fire  risk. 

Besides  all  this,  electric  service  also 
lightens  woman's  never  ending  domestic 
tasks— cooking,  ironing,  running  the  churn, 
sewing  machine  or  vacuum  cleaner. 

Again,  electric  service  provides  light  to 
shorten  the  long  evenings  and  illumine  the 
gray  mornings. 

The  General  Electric  Company  will,  on 
request,  gladly  answer  all  questions  re- 
lating to  Uu  use  of  electric  power  for 
farm  unA^-market  garden  irrigation. 
Send  today  tor  booklet  about  farming 
with  electricity. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office  of  this  Company. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Los  Amielea     Sao  Franciico     Seattle     Portland     Spokane     Denver     Salt  Lake  City 

4070 
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What  Kind  of  a 
Dairy  Barn  Have 
YOU? 


Is  It  modern  and  sanitary,  with  up-to-the- 
minute  equipment  or  is  it  dilapidated  and 
unclean  ? 
A  modern,  sanitary  barn  means  more 
id  better  quality  milk,  more  comfort,  more 
satisfaction — more  money  in  the  bank.  Let 
Lus  give  you  full  particulars  about 

Louden  s  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  Feed 
rand  Litter  Carriers 

Write  us  NOW.  We  will  also  tell  you 
how  our  Drafting  Department  will  he 
you  in  designing  improvements  and 
give  you  the  free  use  of  500  plans 
of  up-to-date  barns.  Address 

Western  Equipment 
Company 

72  Framont  Strati 
San  Francisco 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm." 
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You  can  have 
Running  Water  in 

your  House  and 
Barn,  at  even  tem- 
perature Winter  or 
Summer,  at  Small 

Cost. 


Send  Postal 
New  Water 


asking  for 
Supply  Plan. 


It  will  bring  you  a  Hundred 
Pictures  of  it  in  actual  use. 

Do  It  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago 

Aermotor  Co.,  2nd  and  Madison  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1213  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Aarmotor  Co.,  332  1st  St.,  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Kuhn  Cali- 
fornia Project 

"  What  Fntt  Nexxr  Touc.hu  The  Fruit 

in  the  fertile  Sacramento  Valley  ia  truly 
a  land  of  plenty.    It  produces  citru.  and 
deciduous  fruits,  field  crops  of  every  des- 
cription, and   hogs,  sheep,  chickens  and 
cattle  thrive  and  multiply. 

Everything  Needed  Is  Here 

Towns,  schools,  churches,  fine  roads, 
excellent     transportation  facilities, 
big  market,   fine  climate;  an 
unlimited  water  supply  is 
guaranteed. 


NO  SECOND  PAYMENT 

FOR  FOUR  YEARS 


Mall  Us  X*,,1- 
This  Coupon  Today 


If  you  are  really  interested  in  thii 
proposition  we  will  send  you  full  in- 
formation upon  receipt  of  this  coupon. 
We  will  tell  you  what  this  wonderful  soil 
is  producing  today.     We  will  show  you 
what   others  are  doing  on  it 

OUR  EASY  PAYMENT  TERMS 

will  suit  the  smallest  income  and  the  price  of  the 
Und  is  very  low.    Mail  us  this  coupon  NOW 
while  it  is  before  you. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 
412  Marktt  Strati 
San  Francisco 
California 
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Detecting  Dairy  Losses 

-By  Leon  M.  Davis,  California  College  of  Agriculture- 


A  CONSERVATIVE  ESTIMATE 
^  ^  of  the  butterfat  production  of 
the  average  dairy  cow  in  Califor- 
nia would  place  the  amount  at 
about  150  pounds,  but  calculations 
made  from  statistics  for  1912,  which 
are  available,  show  that  the  produc- 
tion is  still  lower  than  this,  being 
nearer  125  pounds.  Under  prevailing 
conditions  in  California  no  dairyman 
can  afford  to  feed  and  care  for  those 
cows  whose  records  approach  such 
a  mark  as  either  of  these  and  even 
where  cheap  pastures  are  available 
there  is  a  limit  below  which  a  cow 
does  not  pay  for  her  keep.  For  the 
year  ending  March  1,  1913.  the 
average  price  paid  for  butterfat  in 
California,  if  based  on  a  two  cent 
margin,  San  Francisco  quotations, 
was  thirty-three  cents,  and  during  the 
same  time  the  price  of  alfalfa  hay 
hovered  around  the  $12  mark.  If  an 
ordinary  cow  is  fed  alfalfa  alone, 
which  is  common  though  probably 
not  the  best  practice,  she  will  con- 
sume annually  an  amount  near  to  five 
tons,  and  there  will  be  other  addi- 
tional expense  in  the  nature  of  labor 
to  milk  and  care  for  her.  Using  the 
two  sets  of  figures  mentioned,  those 
relating  to  expense  and  those  relat- 
ing to  profit,  a  pencil  and  paper  will 
quickly  show  that  there  must  be  a 
great  number  of  cows  in  this  State 
that  are  a  dead  expense  to  their  own- 
ers. How  many  dairymen  know 
whether  or  not  they  have  cows  that 
are  in  this  class? 

Profitable  dairying  is  an  established 
possibility.  Regardless  of  the  low 
average  production  cited,  this  condi- 
tion is  not  a  problem  incapable  of  be- 
ing solved,  as  facts  and  figures  even 
here  in  California  have  already 
shown.  The  solution  lies  through  the 
use  of  milk  scales  and  the  Babcock 
test.  Periodic  and  systematic  herd 
testing  is  the  means  of  turning  loss 
into  profit,  and  is  a  matter  deserving 
the  attention  of  dairymen,  for  it  forms 
the  true  basis  from  which  the  cow's 
actual  performance  may  be  deter- 
mined. High  cost  of  production  de- 
mands economy,  and  dairymen  are 
compelled  to  eliminate  from  their 
herds  the  poor  producers. 

Many  dairymen  own  Babcock  tes- 
ters, but  too  few  use  them.  The  value 
of  the  test  is  lost  unless  regularly 
made.  Where  dairymen  find  it  im- 
possible to  make  periodic  and  regu- 
lar tests,  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory methods  of  conducting  it  is 
through  the  form  of  a  cow  testing 
association.  The  nature  of  these  as- 
sociations is  co-operative,  each  dairy- 


man paying  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cows  owned.  In  the  Fern- 
dale  Association  the  cost  per  year  is 
eighty  cents  for  each  cow  in  herds  of 
fifty  or  more,  and  $1  in  smaller  herds. 
This  association  has  2,600  cows  under 
test,  and  two  testers  are  maintained. 
In  the  Stanislaus  Association  the  cost 
is  $1.50  per  cow,  and  in  the  Tulare 
Association  $1.25.  These  amounts 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  cows 
entered,  and  in  no  case  are  they  pro- 
hibitive when  the  value  received  is 
considered.  The  results  in  one  herd, 
which  has  been  tested  regularly  for 
three  years,  show  that  the  average 
butter  fat  production  was  256  pounds 
for  the  first  year,  290  pounds  for  the 
second  year,  and  335  pounds  for  the 
third  year.  While  the  first  year's 
average  is  higher  than  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  common  dairy  cow  in 
the  State,  the  great  increase  during 
the  two  succeeding  years  simply 
serves  to  show  the  possibilities 
through  periodic  testing  for  butter 
fat  production. 

In  testing  dairy  herds  for  annual 
butter  fat  yield,  system  and  regulari- 
ty are  essential  points.  The  plan  of 
testing  an  evening  and  morning  milk- 
ing once  each  month  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory,  as  this  gives  a  close 
estimate  of  a  cow's  ability  if  carried 
on  regularly  throughout  an  entire 
year.  When  testing  periods  occur  at 
regular  intervals,  the  figures  thus  ob- 
tained can  be  used  to  estimate  the 
yield  for  the  month,  or  for  the  fif- 
teen days  before  and  after  test  day. 
In  the  association  the  tester  visits 
each  dairy  once  each  month.  The 
milk  of  each  individual  cow  is 
weighed  night  and  morning,  a  com- 
posite sample  taken,  and  a  test  for 
butter  fat  made.  Owners  of  cows  are 
provided  with  record  sheets  for  each 
cow,  and  on  these  the  tester  enters 
the  monthly  calculations,  making  it 
an  easy  matter  for  the  dairyman  to 
pick  out  the  unprofitable  producers. 
Procedure  such  as  this  eliminates 
guesswork,  and  puts  the  whole  matter 
on  a  logical  basis.  Every  dairyman 
could  test  his  own  cows,  but  too 
often  he  fails  to  do  this,  and  it  is  for 
such  a  reason  that  a  co-operative 
movement  proves  its  value. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
a  community  enterprise,  individual 
owners  must  take  the  work  upon 
themselves,  for  through  the  use  of 
milk  scales  and  the  Babcock  test  lies 
the  true  means  of  determining  a  dairy 
cow's  worth.  In  these  days,  when 
the  cost  of  feed  is  universally  high, 
cows  must  deliver  the  goods. 


Hog  Cholera  and  Its  Prevention 


Continued  from  Page  15. 

uable  stock  the  doubVe  method.  If 
no  veterinarian  is  available  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  will,  if 
possible,  send  a  man  to  do  the  work 
without  charge,  other  than  actual 
traveling  expenses,  provided  there  are 
at  least  150  hogs  to  be  immunized. 
To  December  31,  1912,  the  Agri- 


hog  raisers  should  not  wait  for  the 
disease  to  become  'evident  in  their 
herds,  but  the  hogs  on  all  ranches 
in  the  neighborhood  where  the  dis- 
ease exists  should  be  immunized. 

The  following  table  shows  the  re- 
sults, in  part,  of  the  use  of  the  above 
serum,  as  shown  by  signed  reports 
received  from  hog  owners: 


Number 

of  hogs 
on  place 

at  time 

serum 
A-as  used. 

Number 
of  hogs 
sick  on 
place 
at  time 
serum 
was  used. 

Number 
of  hogs 
that  had 
died 
before 
serum 
jrts  used. 

Total 
number 
of  hogs 
treated. 

Total 
well  hogs 
treated. 

Total 
«irk  hogs 
treated. 

Tots] 
number 
well  hogs 
sated. 

Per  cent 
of  well 
hogs 
tared. 

Number 
of  tie* 
hnjpi 
tared. 

Per  cent 
cf  sick- 
hogs 
tared. 

28.180 

1.870 

4.083 

15.920 

14.986 

927 

13.464 

91*^ 

3.T8 

SIX  "J 

a  c.  c.  The  actual  cost  of  this  to 
the  farmers  was  about  $30,000  and 
the  estimated  saving  by  protecting 
hogs  from  cholera  amounted  to  over 
$100,000. 

In  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  value, 
cultural  Experiment  Station  has  pro- 
duced 1,735,677  c.  c.  of  serum  which 
has  been  used  on  86,000  swine. 
Twelve  per  cent  of  this  serum  was 
furnished  free,  and  the  rest  at  actual 
cost  of  production,  which  was  2'/2 
cents  per  c.  c.  until  September  1, 
1912.    Since  then  it  has  been  2  cents 


The  above  figures  are  in  most  cases 
from  ranches  infected  with  cholera 
before  the  serum  was  used. 


Success  With  Hogs 

There  is  hardly  any  class  of  live 
stock  farming  that  pays  as  well  as 
hog  raising.  The  first  requisite  for 
success  is  good  foundation  stock,  and 
then  good  business  principles  in  man- 
agement. Use  a  little  common  sense 
in  your  business  as  well  as  a  little 
scientific  management. 
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Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 


ALFALFA — Glenn,  good  crop.  Los 
Angeles,  estimate  of  crop 
amounts  to  14,271  tons.  Sacramento, 
full  crop.  Solano,  60  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal crop.  Tulare,  75  per  cent  of 
normal  crop. 

Almonds — Colusa,  one-fourth  of 
crop,  which  amounted  to  600,000 
pounds  last  year.  Glenn,  60  per  cent 
of  normal  crop.  Lake,  only  one- 
tenth  of  a  full  crop,  due  to  frost. 
Madera,  half  a  crop.  Mendocino,  no 
crop  at  all.  Monterey,  20  per  cent 
of  last  year's  crop.  Napa,  nearly  all 
killed  by  frost.  Placer,  one-fourth  of 
a  crop  or  about  15,000  pounds.  Riv- 
erside, full  crop.  Sacramento,  25  per 
cent  of  last  year's  crop.  Early  varie- 
ties killed  by  frost.  San  Joaquin,  al- 
most a  complete  failure,  due  to  frost. 
Shasta,  no  crop.  Stanislaus,  only  3 
per  cent  of  normal  crop,  due  to  frost. 
Sutter,  half  a  crop.  Tehama,  last 
year's  crop,  200,000  pounds;  only 
one-fourth  crop  this  year.  Yuba,  last 
year's  crop,  9  tons;  only  660  per  cent 
of  this  will  be  produced  this  year. 

Apples — Inyo,  50  per  cent  more 
than  last  year's  crop,  which  amounted 
to  1,250,000  pounds.  Lake,  half  the 
crop  of  last  year.  Lassen,  full  crop. 
Mendocino,  full  crop.  Monterey,  too 
early  for  estimate.  Nevada,  short 
crop.  Placer,  too  early  for  estimate. 
Riverside,  prosperous  for  full  crop. 
Sacramento,  full  crop.  San  Diego, 
full  crop.  Santa  Barbara,  full  crop 
of  about  7,521,325  pounds.  Santa 
Cruz,  Newtown  pippins,  average  75 
per  cent;  Bellflowers,  blooming  well; 
other  varieties  from  80  per  cent  to 
full  crop.  Siskiyou,  too  early  for  re- 
port. Stanislaus,  full  crop.  Sutter, 
three-quarters  of  a  crop.  Yuba,  full 
crop  of  100  tons. 

Apricots — Alameda,    from    45  per 


'Tr  HE  following  data  on  the  April  condition  of  California  crops  were 
*•    compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  Commission 
from  reports  made  by  the  county  horticultural  commissioners.  Coun- 
ties not  included  either  have  not  reported  or  the  reports  came  too  late. 


cent  to  50  per  cent  of  full  crop.  Co- 
lusa, one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Glenn, 
40  per  cent  of  crop.  Inyo,  half  of 
last  year's  crop;  practically  a  failure. 
Kings,  half  a  crop,  because  of  frost. 
Lake,  less  than  one-fourth  of  crop; 
buds  frozen.  Madera,  one-fourth  of 
crop.  Monterey,  twice  the  crop  of 
last  year;  heavy.  Napa,  nearly  all 
kilted  by  frost.  Nevada,  light. 
Orange,  prospects  for  big  crop.  Pla- 
cer, 60  per  cent  of  crop.  Riverside, 
big  crop.  Sacramento,  80  per  cent  of 
last  year's  crop,  due  to  frost.  San 
Joaquin,  failure  with  but  few  excep- 
tions; due  to  frosts.  Santa  Barbara, 
1,495,921  pounds  or  normal  crop. 
Santa  Clara,  other  reports  show  esti- 
mated crop  of  about  50  per  cent. 
Santa  Cruz,  full  crop.  Shasta,  no 
crop.  Solano,  10  per  cent  of  last 
year's  crop.  Stanislaus,  10  per  cent 
of  crop,  due  to  frost.  Sutter,  three- 
fourths  of  crop.  Tehama,  1,000,000 
pounds  or  half  of  crop.  Tulare,  40 
per.  cent  of  crop.  Ventura,  half  a 
crop,  due  to  March  frost. 

Cherries — Alameda,  promise  of  fine 
cop,  where  irrigated.  Lassen,  full 
crop.  Mendocino,  one-half  a  crop. 
Napa,  light  crop.  Nevada,  pospects 
for  full  crop.  Placer,  70  per  cent  of 
full  crop.  Riverside,  full  crop.  Sac- 
ramento, 3,600,000  pounds,  or  90  per 
cent  of  normal  crop.  San  Joaquin, 
one-fourth  crop,  due  to  frost.  Santa 
Barbara,    more    than    normal  crop; 


about  79,212  pounds.  Santa  Cruz,  full 
crop.  Shasta,  good  crop.  Solano, 
same  as  last  year.  Stanislaus,  full 
crop. 

Peaches — Alameda,  full  crop,  if  not 
a  dry  year.  Colusa,  one-fourth  crop, 
due  to  frost.  Glenn,  80  per  cent  of 
crop.  Inyo,  good  crop.  Kings,  nor- 
mal, but  slightly  frosted.  Lake,  one- 
fourth  normal  crop,  due  to  frost. 
Lassen,  good  crop.  Madera,  60  per 
cent  of  normal  crop.  Mendocino, 
one-fourth  normal  crop.  Napa,  no 
crop  at  all.  Nevada,  one-half  crop, 
due  to  frost.  Orange,  prospects  for 
good  crop.  Placer,  70  per  cent  of 
crop.  Riverside,  heavy  crop.  Sacra- 
mento, 80  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop; 
Salways  and  Tucsons  injured  by 
frosts.  San  Diego,  prospects  for  full 
crop.  San  Joaquin,  Muirs  good;  El- 
bertas,  three-fourths  crop;  other  va- 
rieties normal.  Santa  Barbara,  good 
crop.  Shasta,  good  crop  in  upland 
districts,  but  no  crop  in  lowlands. 
Solano,  same  as  last  year.  Stanis- 
laus, 35  per  cent  of  crop,  due  to  frost. 
Sutter.  Muirs  three-fourths  crop;  other 
varieties  full  crop.  Tehama,  one-half 
crop.  Tulare,  65  per  cent  of  full  crop. 
Yuba,  70  per  cent  of  full  crop. 

Pears — Alameda,  good  bloom  and 
setting.  Inyo,  50  per  cent  better  than 
last  year's  crop  of  600,000  pounds. 
Lake,  larger  than  last  year's  crop  of 
3,000,000  pounds.  Mendocino,  one-half 
crop.     Monterey,    full    crop.  Napa, 


good  crop.  Nevada,  Bartletts  prom- 
ise 85  per  cent  of  crop;  winter  varie- 
ties full  crop.  Placer,  95  per  cent  of 
full  crop.  Riverside,  normal.  Sacra- 
mento, 90  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop 
of  30,000,000  pounds.  San  Joaquin, 
good  crop.  Santa  Barbara,  good  crop. 
Santa  Cruz,  full  crop.  Shasta,  good 
crop.  Solano,  10  per  cent  better  than 
last  year.  Stanislaus,  full  crop.  Sut- 
ter, three-fourths  of  crop.  Yuba,  one- 
half  crop. 

Plums  (Shipping)  —  Inyo,  normal 
crop  of  150,000  pounds.  Mendocino, 
no  crop.  Nevada,  excellent  crop 
promised.  Placer,  70  per  cent  of  last 
year's  crop,  which  amounted  to 
26,600,000  pounds.  Sacramento,  80  per 
cent  of  the  12,000,000  pounds  produced 
last  year.  San  Joaquin,  full  crop.  So- 
lano, equal  to  last  year's  crop.  Stan- 
islaus, 40  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 
Sutter,  three-fourths  crop.  Tehama, 
one-fourth  crop,  or  about  300,000 
pounds.  Tulare,  one-half  crop.  Yuba, 
60  per  cent  of  normal  crop,  or  about 
18  tons. 

Prunes — Colusa,  75  ner  cent  of  full 
crop.  Glenn,  80  per  cent  of  normal 
crop.  Lake,  larger  than  last  year's 
crop  of  1,800,000  pounds.  Mendocino, 
one-fourth  crop.  Napa,  light  crop. 
Nevada,  good  crop.  Riverside,  two- 
thirds  normal  crop.  Sacramento, 
three-fourths  of  last  year's  crop  of 
9.000,000  pounds.  San  Joaquin,  heavy 
bloom;  promises  of  good  crop.  Shasta, 
fair  crops  promised.  Solano,  crop 
equal  to  last  year's.  Stanislaus,  40 
per  cent  normal  crop.  Sutter,  three- 
fourths  crop.  Tehama,  40  per  cent  of 
last  year's  crop,  which  amounted  to 
7,000,000  nounds.  Tulare,  one-half 
crop.  Without  data  from  Santa  Clara 
county,  definite  report  cannot  be  made. 


What 
On  Earth 
Do  You  Raise 


What's  Under  Your  Soil 

is  responsible  for  what's  on  top 
of  It.  Earth  has  to  be  treated 
and  doctored  just  the  same  as 
human  beings  or  beasts. 

In  order  to  do  its  very  best 
your  soil  needs  a  dose  of  med- 
icine now  and  then — a  good  fer- 
tiliser. In  this  age  of  scientific 
farming  it  is  Just  as  necessary 
to  fertilize  as  it  Is  to  plow  or 
harrow.  No  matter  what  you 
raise,  we  want  you  to  try 

Hawferco  Fertilizer 

There  Is  one  for  every  pur- 
pose, and  tests  have  proved  that 
each  one  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Hawferco  Fertilizers  are  pre- 
pared by  men  who  know  Just 
what  the  earth  needs  to  make  it 
produce  the  very  most.  They 
are  the  result  of  years  of  study  . 
and  experiment  and  have  never 
been  known  to  fail.  Send  us  a 
trial  order  to-day  and  prove  to 
your  own  satisfaction  that  these 
fertilizers  will  do  all  we  claim 
for  them. 


Hawaiian  Fertilizing  Company 

244  California  Street 
San  Francisco 
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Cow  fed  on  Alfalfa  gives  daily  average 
of  37  pounds  of  milk. 

Same  Cow  on  SPINELESS  CACTUS 
ration  gives  47  pounds  of  milk. 

This  is  the  story  of  what  happened  in  an  actual  test.  What  Luther  Burbank's 
Spineless  Cactus  will  do  as  a  forage  is  known  to  all  progressive  farmers  in  this 
section  of  the  country  and  this  knowledge  is  a  constant  source  of  increased 
profits.   YOU,  too,  should  profit  by  this  experience. 

On  the  removal  of  the  slabs  from  the  cactus 
plant,  new  leaves  or  slabs  rapidly  appear  to 
take  the  place  of  the  cut  slabs  and  in  a  short 
time  there  is  as  much  feed  as  originally. 


There  is  a  wonderful  story  in  the  evolution 
of  the  thorny  cactus  to  the  Luther  Burbank 
Spineless  Cactus,  but  it's  no  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  story  of  increased  profits  that 
come  from  its  use  as  a  forage  for  cattle,  hogs 
and  poultry.  Send  for  our  Burbank  Spineless 
Cactus  Book  o  F  and  learn  the  details  of  the 

§ radical  test  mentioned  above — also  a  num- 
er  of  others  equally  as  important. 

Luther  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  will  grow 
almost  any  place  where  vegetation  of  any 
character  will  grow— will  thrive  on  even 
three  or  four  inches  of  moisture  a  season- 
needs  little  or  no  attention. 

One  may  reasonably  expect  under  ordinarily 
favorable  conditions  to  obtain  a  yield  up  to 
100  tons  of  good  forage  per  acre  per  year. 


To  know  about  Luther  Burbank's  wonder- 
ful Spineless  Cactus  is  to  better  your  con- 
dition on  the  farm.  The  demand  is  reaching 
tremendous  proportions  and  you  should  buy 
now.  Write  for  our  Burbank  Spineless  Cac- 
tus Book  o  F  today.  It  contains  Luther  Bur- 
bank's own  story  of  the  development  of  the 
Spineless  Cactus  plant  and  gives  you  just  the 

practical     infor-  None  genuine  without  Seal 

mation  that  you  Tr,de  Mark  R^""*1 

ought  to  have 
about  it. 


The  Luther  Burbank  Company  is  the  sole  distributor  of  the  Bur- 
bank Horticultural  productions  and  from  no  other  source  can  any 
one  be  positively  assured  of  obtaining  the  genuine  Luther  Burbank 
Creations.   Write  for  full  information  today.  i 

THE  LUTHER  BURBANK  COMPANY 

Sole  Distributor  of  the  Burbank  Horticultural  Productions 
Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco 


PAINT  NOW 

Buy  your  paint*,  olli,  etc.,  direct  from  the 
MANI'FACTTHKK.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
catalogue — mailed  free  on  request. 

Garret  M.  Goldberg  &  Co. 

Office*  end  Factory 
».  K.  Cor.  7th  and  Foleom  9ta.,  9.  F. 

I '  1  chm'    ii  ion   O  rchard    and    Farm  when 

Rending  for  cnUlcgne. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD 
DEPARTMENT  FEATURES 

Si-i-  our 

,  tin   onrer   to  labaorlbari 

on  Pnire  30 


Thu  Seal  guarantees  a   genuine   Luther  Burbank 
Production 


IRRIGATION  HOSE 

Tents,'  Awnings,  Canvas  Goods 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Hoegee  &  Sons 

324    K.   SD    ST.,    I  OS  ANGBL.ES. 


Wire  Cuts 

 By  M.  L.  Steacy.  

CEW  farmers  have  escaped  having 
™  animals,  especially  horses,  badly 
cut  on  either  smooth  or  barbed-wire 
fencing.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  injury  on  most  farms  and 
as  a  rule  the  results  are  rather 
serious. 

The  cut  should  be  treated  as  quickly 
|  as  possible.  If  the  wound  is  deep  and 
ragged,  a  veterinary  surgeon  should 
be  called  at  once.  A  horse  is  likely 
to  bleed  to  death  from  a  deep  wire 
wound  on  a  leg  or  in  the  throat.  If 
there  is  no  veterinarian  handy  the 
bleeding  should  be  stopped  and  the 
horse  moved  with  caution  to  a  clean 
stable. 

If  the  cut  is  long,  or  gapes  open,  it 
should  be  stitched  up  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  must  be  left  so  it  can  drain 
as  it  heals  or  there  are  apt  to  be  seri- 
ous complications.  A  solution  of  car- 
bolic or  boric  acid  should  be  used  in 
I  cleaning  and  sterilizing  the  gash. 
Where  the  animal  has  stood  astride  a 
strand  of  barbed  wire  and  lacerated 
the  legs  and  breast,  the  services  of  a 
skilled  veterinarian  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

Usually  the  real  trouble  in  healing 
wire  wounds  comes  when  prourl 
flesh  begins  to  form  in  the  wound. 
Proud  flesh  is  nothing  more  than 
new  flesh  being  formed  in  granules 
from  the  tissue  beneath.  When  it 
pushes  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  it  is  easily  irritated, 
bleeding  almost  at  the  touch. 

This  proud  flesh  should  first  be 
rubbed  along  the  edges  of  the  wound 
with  a  stick  of  caustic  potash.  Oil 
meal,  flaxseed  and  bran  all  make  good 
poultices  to  use  on  stubborn  wounds. 
The  bandages  will  have  to  be  changed 
twice  a  day  and  the  wound  washed 
with  a  good  disinfectant.  A  1  Vi  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  as 
good  as  any  other  for  this  purpose. 
If  the  gash  is  free  from  any  trace 
of  inflammation  the  poultices  may  be 
dispensed  with  and  clean  bandages 
wet  in  carbolic  acid  solution  may  be 
substituted. 

Cleanliness  Js  the  principal  thing  in 
treating  the  wounds  of  animals. 
Where  they  are  kept  in  a  barn  this 
is  a  hard  thing  to  achieve.  I  have 
found  that  in  summer  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  allow  the  animal  to  stand  in 
a*  shaded,  grassy  place  in  the  open  dur- 
ing the  day.  If  the  flies  can  be  barred 
from  the  wound  it  will  heal  better 
under  such  circumstances. 

Any  wound  dressed  twice  daily  with 
clean  packing  bandaged  with  carbol- 
ized  cotton  bandages,  washed  with  a 
carbolic  solution  and  kept  free  from 
injury  and  flies  should  heal  in  a  few 
days. 

Where  there  is  fear  that  wounds 
will  leave  a  scar  the  following  wash 
can  be  used  as  a  preventive.  Put  a 
tablespoon  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  four 
tablespoons  of  arnica,  and  one  table- 
spoon of  lead  acetate  in  a  quart  of 
boiled  water  and  wash  the  gash  with 
it  five  or  six  times  daily. 

If  the  wound  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  is  continually  pulling  open, 
the  horse  should  be  stabled  and  the 
gash  so  bandaged  that  it  will  remain 
closed.  If  this  is  not  done  it  may 
be  months  healing  and  is  certain  to 
leave  a  bad  scar. 


Buying-  Rams 

Rams  should  be  purchased  from 
old-established  flocks  which  have 
earned  a  good  reputation.  Good  breed- 
ing tracing  back  for  many  generations 
is  to  be  found  in  such  a  flock.  Such 
rams  are  very  likely  to  prove  them- 
selves reliable  and  impressive  sires. 

Calf  Pasture 

Calves  ought  to  have  a  separate 
pasture  and  one  in  good,  clean  order. 
They  cannot  thrive  on  short  or  soiled 
grass,  nor  hold  their  own  in  pastures 
with  older  animals,  as  the  latter  will 
monopolize  them  or  take  all  the 
choice  portions 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


The  Woman  That  Does  Her  Own  Work 


By  MARSHALL  K.  HOLT 


Mrs.  Belle  Harbert 
national  Congress 


THE  WOMAN  on  the  farm  is  pre- 
eminently the  woman  that  does 
her  own  work,  and  now  she  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  very 
work  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of 
the  world's  indus- 
tries and  is  study- 
ing how  to  per 
form  these  duties 
in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner  and  get 
the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure 
for  herself  and  of 
health  and  home 
happiness  for  her 
family  from  the 
occupation. 

At  one  time  in 
the  history  of  hu- 
man industries  the 
woman  that  d  i  d 
her  own  work  was 
looked  on  as  sin- 
gularly u  n  fortu- 
nate, and  her  work 
a  t  h  i  ng  to  be 
turned  over  to  ser- 
v  a  n  t  s  whenever 
the  family  fortunes 
permitted.  Now 
this    attitude  is 

changing,  and  in  no  other  line  of  work 
is  the  effect  so  far  reaching,  so  neces- 
sary to  happiness  and  progress,  as  that 
wherein  the  home  is  established  and 
made  permanent  and  happy  through 
woman's  work. 

It  is  not  strange  that  sometimes  in 
the  isolation  of  the  country  home 
the  contemplation  of  the  1,095  meals 
a  year,  with  the  necessary  planning 
and  preparation,  the  attendant  dish- 
washing, cleaning,  washing,  ironing, 
sewing,  mending,  caring  for  the  chick- 
ens, the  dairy  and  the  garden,  in  ad- 
dition to  training  the  children  and 
trying  to  be  a  companion  to  her  hus- 
band, has  driven  the  farm  woman  to 
long  for  the  city,  with  its  more  con- 
venient homes,  prepared  foods,  ready- 
to-wear  clothes,  laundry  done  out  of 
the  house,  no  dairy  or  poultry  work 
to  worry  about,  the  conveniently  lo- 
cated kindergardens  and  schools  for 
the  children,  and  a  little  leisure  time 
for  her  own  pleasure  and  recreation. 
In  the  main,  however,  she  has  been 
true  to  the  farm,  but  has  seen  her 
sons  and  daughters  grow  up  to 
choose  the  city  for  their  homes  and 
plensures. 

The  International  Congress  of 
Farm  Wot  en  was  ©rganized  a  few 
years  ago  to  try  to  bring  to  the  coun- 
try home  better  systems  of  doing 
the  same  old  every  day  work  by  labor 
saving  methods,  taking  the  drudgery 
out  of  home  life,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, taking  the  conveniences  of  the 
citv  to  the  country.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  farm  women  have  taken 
up  the  idea  has  been  most  encourag- 
ing and  many  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  homes  of  women 
interested  in  the  movement.  The 
first  step  in  the  study  of  bettering  the 
conditions  in  the  home  was  in  the 
kitchen    and    proved  that,  had  the 


,  President  Inter 
of  Farm  Women. 


farm  home  of  years  ago  been  planned 
along  more  convenient  lines,  supplied 
with  labor-saving  equipment  and  con- 
nected with  the  nearest  neighbor  or 
the  next  town  by 
means  of  good 
roads  there  would 
have  been  less 
cause  for  the  exo- 
dus to  the  city. 
The  men  of  the 
farm  were  equally 
interested  and  be- 
gan to  fee  1  that 
perhaps  the  pros- 
perity and  success 
of  the  farm  should 
be  judged  by  the 
c  q  u  i  pment  and 
conveniences  i  n  - 
side  the  house, 
rather  than  by  the 
well  -  tilled  fields, 
fat  cattle,  thor- 
oughbred horses 
and  modern  ma- 
chinery for  plow- 
ing, planting  and 
h  a  r  v  e  s  ting  the 
field  crops.  A 
clearer  reason  for 
the  women  folks 
not  liking  to  do 
their  own  work  was  gained  and  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  sympathy  expressed  for  the 
old  lady  whose  self-composed  epitaph 
read: 

"Here  lies  an  old  woman  who  always 

was  tired, 
She  lived  on  a  farm,  where  no  help 

was  e'er  hired; 
Don't  mourn  for  her  now  and  mourn 

for  her  never — 
For  she's  going  to  do  nothing  for 

ever  and  ever." 
The  successful  farmer  long  ago 
learned  the  economy  of  good  equip- 
ment and  the  value  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances in  field  work,  and  the  transi- 
tion from  the  old  scythe,  cradle  and 
hoe  to  the  modern  mower,  reaper 
and  cultivator  was 
quick  and  per- 
manent. He  ap- 
preciated the  pos- 
sibilities of  the 
disc-harrow,  hay 
baler,  automobile 
and  a  hundred  and 
one  other  modern 
i  (n  p  r  o  v  ements, 
and.  appreciating, 
honerht  and  used 
'hem.  Rut  mother 
in  the  kitchen  con- 
tinued to  use  the 
same  o  1  d  back- 
breaking,  temper- 
frying  inconve- 
niences,  and 
daughter,  seeing 
t  h  e  hard  work 
necessary  in  the 
farm  home,  pre- 
pared herself  for 
some  other  life  and 
sought  a  position 
in  the  city.  The 
cost  of  a  washing 


machine,  sewing  machine,  cream  sep- 
arator, bread  mixer,  kitchen  cabinet, 
patent  churn  and  a  few  inexpensive 
kitchen  conveniences,  together  with 
the  installation  of 
a  water  supply  and 
a  bathroom,  could 
soon  be  paid  for 
if  only  a  small  part 
of  one  season's 
crops  were  set 
aside  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  what  a 
happy  day  "Moth- 
ers' Day"  might  be 
if  something  like 
this  were  done  in 
the  way  of  a  fam- 
i  1  y  c  e  1  e  bration. 
Installed,  t'h  e  s  e 
comforts  would  last 
a  long  time,  and  the 
home  be  greatly 
improved  in 
healthfulness  and 
happiness.  All 
work  and  no  play 
is  just  as  discour- 
aging for  mother 
and  the  girls  as  ic 
is  for  father  and 
the  boys.  If  moth- 
er and  the  girls 
are  sick  and  tired  of  the  farm  because 
it  is  associated  in  their  minds  with 
nothing  but  drudgery,  father  and  the 
boys  are  going  to  have  a  pretty  hard 
time  making  a  success  of  the  work 
no  matter  how  productive  the  soil 
may  be. 

If  the  woman  who  does  her  own 
work  studied  the  matter  as  carefully 
as  does  the  woman  who  works  in  of- 
fice, store  or  factory,  there  would  be 
less  cause  for  complaint  of  the  routine 
of  housework  and  .more  pleasure  in 
the  thought  of  work  well  done.  We 
never  like  to  do  work  for  which  we 
are  illy  prepared  and  poorly  equipped. 
All  real  work  must  of  necessity  fol- 
low more  or  less  of  a  routine.  The 
business  man  in  his  office,  the  stenog- 
rapher, clerk  or 
teacher  all  have  to 
go  over  the  same 
thing  day  after 
day  just  the  same 
as  does  the  house- 
keeper. The  man 
who  employs  a 
s  t  e  n  o  grapher  or 
office  assistant  de- 
mands  a  certain 
amount  o  f  effi-j 
ciency,  but  the  man 
who  marries  a  wo-' 
man  expecting  her 
to  be  a  successful 
home  maker  has 
such  blind  faith  in 
her  abilitv  to  carrv 
out  this  important 
branch  of  the  mat- 
rimonial partner- 
ship simply  be- 
cause she  is  a  wo- 
man that  the  ro- 
mance often  ends 
in  the  divorce, 
court,  because  the 


Miss  Irma  E.  Mathews,  worker  for 
the  cause  of  better  farm  homes. 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Ilurns,  Secretary  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Farm  Women, 


better  half  does  not  know  how  to  do 
her  housework  and  gets  tired  of  try- 
ing. In  the  less  important  lines  of 
woman's  work  she  has  better  train- 
i  n  g  than  for  the 
all-important  one 
of  homemaking.  In 
factory  or  office 
sanitary  conditions 
are  carefully 
watched,  equip- 
ment kept  in  good 
working  order, 
regular  hours  ob- 
served and  work- 
i  n  g  c  o  n  d  itions 
often  are  better 
than  in  the  home, 
so  that  the  girl 
who  goes  'from 
these  surroundings 
to  a  home  of  her 
own  is  unprepared 
to  meet  different 
conditions  and 
overcome  them. 

Members  of  the 
International  Con- 
gress of  Farm  Wo- 
men, 95  per  cent  of 
whose  members 
live  on  farms  and 
do  their  own  work, 
are  working  out  the  problem  of  bet- 
ter conditions  on  the  farm  because 
they  love  the  country  and  the  whole- 
some pleasures  it  may  be  made  to 
afford  if  some  improvements  are 
made  in  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  woman  that  does  her  own  work. 

Mrs.  Belle  Harbert  of  Manzanola, 
Colo.,  president  of  the  Congress,  is 
a  real  farm  woman,  and  takes  great 
pride  in  planning  her  house  and  the 
performance  of  her  numerous  house- 
hold duties,  which  she  says  consist  in 
part  of  preparing  three  square  meals 
a  day,  washing  dishes,  washing  and 
ironing  clothes,  doing  the  family  sew- 
ing, looking  after  a  large  flock  of 
poultry,  superintending  the  care  of 
a  cherry  orchard,  canning  fruit  and 
vegetables,  putting  up  meat  for  home 
use,  and  still  finding  time  to  keep 
her  mind  in  touch  with  current 
events  through  books  and  magazines 
and  personal  association  with  friends 
and  neighbors.  Many  other  farm 
women  are  finding  that  even  in  the 
busy  season  some  little  time  can  be 
found  for  social  pleasure  and  home 
improvement.  The  kitchen  floor  must 
be  scrubbed,  but  it  can  be  done  in 
half  the  time  with  a  good  self-wring- 
ing mop  than  it  can  with  the  prayer- 
ful motions  of  the  old-time  scrubbing 
brush.  The  cream  separator  and 
patent  churn  make  the  butter  come 
with  half  the  work  of  the  old-time 
in  i  1  k-skimming  and  dash-churning 
methods,  and  the  increase  in  cream 
saved  will  soon  pay  for  the  equip- 
ment. The  kitchen  cabinet,  whether 
built  by  the  home  carpenter  or  pur- 
chased complete,  will  save  miles  of 
walking  and  hours  of  time  by  being 
the  place  for  everything. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  farm  women 
at  Lethbridge,  Canada,  twenty-six 
countries  sent  greetings  to  the  "Wo- 
man  That  Does   Her  Own  Work." 
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The  Water  Bag 
That  Hakes  Good. 


Water  Bag 

WA.Plummeh 

SAN  WAHCISOO, 

fc,  cau  as-ft-  jj ; 


SUPERIOR  MERIT 

HAS  MADE 

the  "DESERT" 

WATER  BAG 

The  Leader 


Regular  Style. 


It  Is  GUARANTEED  and  Sold  by 
All  the  Best  Dealers 

Who  Handle  Quality  Goods. 

Regular  style,  1  gal.,  2l/2  gal.,  3^  gal.,  5  gal. 
Auto-Motor  style,  1  gal.,  2]/2  gal.,  3'/2  gal., 
5  gal. 

Faucet  style,  ol/2  gal.,  5  gal. 


Winners  in  Household  Contest 


Big  Values  for  $1 

2  F  1)62.    A  chic  Waist  of  sheer  white  Lingerie.  Front  has 
full  length  clusters  of  pin  tucks  and  Insertions  of  shadow 
val.  lace.    In  the  center  the  waist  is  daintily  embroidered  In 
self  color  with  Grecian  embroidered  edge  set  over 
an  insert  of  colored  voile  which  is  trimmed  with 
crochet  buttons.    The  Robespierre  collar  and  the 
cuffs  on  the  three-quarter  sleeves  are  of  colored 
voile  «nd  white  embroidery.  Short  tucks  finish  each 
shoulder  in  front  and  the  back  Is  designed  with  six 
clusters  of  pin   tucks.     Fastens  In- 
visibly in  front.  Comes  in  white  with 
Nelrose  or  Copenhagen   blue.  Sizes 
32  to  44  bust.     Special  Price,  Mall  or 
Express  Charges  Paid  *1 
by  Us  

2  F  not.  Waist  of  sheer  white  wash- 
able voile  with  front  embroidered 
in  self  color.  Down  front  are  inser- 
tions of  crochet  lace,  tucks  to  yoke 
depth  and  two  full  length  tucks. 
Fastens  in  front.  Collar  is  of  white 
voile  embroidered  in  contrasting 
color  and  trimmed  with  panel  of 
voile  to  match  embroidery.  Cuffs 
which  finish  the  three-quarter  tucked 
sleeves  are  of  colored  voile.  Back  of 
waist  has  clusters  of  tucks.  Comes 
in  white,  trimmed  with  Nelrose  or 
Copenhagen  blue.  Sizes  32  to  44  bust 
Special  Price.  Mall  or  Express 
Charges   Paid   by  li  

4  F  905.      Pretty    Summer    Frock  of 

sheer  striped  Lawn.     Back  is  plain  } 
and  the  dress  fastens  In   the  front 
with  satin-covered  buttons  to  match 
color  of  stripe.     It  is  trimmed  with 
tailored  loops  of  satin  in  front.  Col? 
lar   is   of   embroidered    white  voile 
with   Grecian   scalloped  embroidered 
edge.    Three-quarter  length  sleeve  with  white 
embroidered    cuff   to    match    collar.     Waist  Is 
joined   to  the   plain   gored  skirt  by  a  tailor- 
stitched  belt  of  self  material.    Skirt  is  finished  with 
a  deep  hem.    Dress  can  be  furnished  in  black  and 
white,  blue  and  white,  or  lavender  and  white  stripe. 
Sizes  32  to  44  bust  measure,  skirt  length  40  inches. 
Special  Price,  AH  Mall  or  Express  Charges  *  | 

Paid  by  Vm  #  1 

This  Fashion  Book  is  FREE 


Artistl 


Bellas  Hess  &@ 

WASHINGTON.   MORTON    i.   BARROW  STS 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  nTy 


EACH  month  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  give  splendid  prises  for  the 
best  household  bints  received.  These  suggestions  may  embrace  any 
portion  of  the  home — the  kitchen,  the  nursery,  the  bedroom,  the 
laundry,  the  poultry  y«rd,  the  orchard,  the  sewing-room,  the  sickroom — 
anything.  In  fact,  ulikh  mill  lighten  the  cares  of  the  home  and  trll  some 
other  woman  how  to  do  something  which  will  help  her. 

The  following  rules  MIST  be  observed,  or  no  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  suggestions! 

Suggestion*  must  not  contain  more  than   1  .""»<»  words. 

Not  more  than  two  suggestions  a  month  may  be  sent  by  one  person. 
Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Do  not   send  a   letter   wllh   your  suggestions.     The  suggestion  Itself 
Is  enough. 

The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  suggestions,  whether  or 
not  they  win  a  prise. 

Address  all  nuggestlous  to  the  Household  Editor,  care  "Orchard  and 
Farm."  HeHrxt  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


7.50 


5.00 


3.40 


FOLLOWING  are  the  prize  win- 
ners in  this  month's  Household 
Help  contest,  and  the  prizes  awarded 

F.C  W.  Nunn,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Box  37,  Yountville,  Cal.,  nickel 
percolater  " 

Miss  A.  Bossa,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  sterling  silver  berry 
spouO   ™  

Mrs.  Edward  Lundy,  Temecula, 
Cal.,  sterling  silver  pickle 
fork   

Mrs.  C.  T.  Mercer,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
1,  Kingsburg,  Cal.,  Sterling 
silver  picture  frame   3.00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Wynn,  Trigo,  Cal., 
guaranteed  eight-day  clock-—  3.00 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Fowler,  Willits,  Cal., 
sterling  silver  olive  fork   200 

Total  $23;90 

Following    are    the  prize-winning 
suggestions: 
Cracked  Fruit  Jars. 

If  a  jar  of  fruit  cracks  after  it  is 
sealed  and  is  still  hot,  do  not  empty  it, 
but  cover  the  crack  with  sealing  wax. 
The  heat  of  the  jar  will  melt  the  wax, 
no  air  can  get  through  and  the  fruit 
will  keep  perfectly.— F.  W.  NUNN. 
Tidy  Thread. 

The  following  is  a  satisfactory  plan 
for  keeping  the  spools  of  thread  that 
accumulate  in  a  sewing  machine 
drawer  from  getting  into  an  almost 
hopeless  tangle:  Through  a  small 
board,  which  fits  exactly  the  bottom 
of  the  drawer,  drive  at  intervals  of 
one  and  one-half  inches  wire  nails. 
On  the  projecting  ends  of  these  nails 
place  the  spools  and  they  will  remain 
stationary. —  MISS  A.  BOSSA. 

To  Keep  Cheese  Moist. 

To  keep  cheese  moist  wrap  it  in  a 
cloth  dampened  in  vinegar  and  it  will 


neither  dry  nor  mold. —  MRS.  ED- 
WARD LUNDY. 
To  Clean  Silverware. 

Place  the  silver  in  a  vessel  and  com- 
pletely cover  with  sour  milk.  Let 
stand  several  hours,  over  night  if  pos- 
sible. Rinse  in  cool  water  and  wash 
with  soap.  Rinse  again  with  boiling 
water  and  rub  dry  with  a  soft  cloth. 
A  final  rub  with  a  chamois  skin  gives 
additional  luster.— MRS.  C.  T.  MER- 
CER. 

Spanish  Dainties. 

Six  large  apples,  the  meat  of  a 
cocoanut,  a  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of 
dates,  half  a  cud  of  raisins  and  half  a 
cup  of  butter.  Wash  and  core  the 
apples  and  boil  slowly  until  the  skin 
can  easily  be  removed.  Peel  and  dip 
each  apple  into  melted  butter,  then 
into  sugar  and  last  into  the  shredded 
cocoanut.  Chop  the  dates  and  the 
raisins,  which  have  been  stoned,  to- 
gether and  fill  the  cores  of  the  ap- 
ples with  them.  Place  in  a  slow  oven 
and  bake  until  the  sugar  shines. — 
MRS.  J.  W.  WYNN. 
To  Cook  Asparagus. 

Wash  and  scrape  the  desired  quan- 
tity and  tie  firmly  in  a  bunch  with 
string,  having  the  heads  or  tops  even. 
Use  a  rather  deep  saucepan  and  see 
that  the  water  is  boiling  and  salted 
slightly.  Cut  off  the  tough  ends 
enough  so  that  the  bunch  can  stand 
upright  in  the  saucepan  with  the  lid 
tightly  on.  The  water  should  come 
up  only  as  far  as  where  the  tender 
heads  start,  leaving  them  to  steam 
tender  while  the  rest  boils.  In  this 
way  asparagus  can  be  boiled  until 
the  whole  stalk  is  tender  and  edible 
without  the  tops  breaking  off.  The 
parts  of  the  stalks  cut  off  may  be  used 
for  cream  of  asparagus  soup. —  MRS. 
A.  E.  FOWLER. 


Helps  for  Beauty  Seekers 

 By  Mme.  Nanine 


We  Pay  All  Mall  or 
Express  Charges. 


B.  L— The  fol- 
lowing lotion  is 
good  for  chil- 
b  1  a  i  n  s  :  One 
ounce  basilicon 
ointment,  one- 
h  a  1  f  ounce  lini- 
ment of  camphor 
and  o  n  e  -  h  a  1  f 
ounce  spirts  of 
turpentine.  Mix 
and  apply  to  af- 
fected  parts. 
Tight  shoes  or 
thin  stockings 
should  never  be 
worn. 

MISS  EMMA  L. 
— The  following 
Temedy  is  good 
for  warts:  Twen- 
ty grains  salicylic  acid,  one-eighth 
ounce  alcohol  and  one  ounce  flexible 
collodion.  Apply  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush  over  the  hard  surface  of 
the  wart  for  three  nights.  Then 
soak  in  hot  water,  when  a  layer  of 
skin  will  come  off.  Repeat  as  before 
until  all  of  the  wart  has  been  re- 
moved. 


If  any  reader  wishes  any  of  the 
formulas  mentioned  In  the  folli>«- 
Ing  answers  to  questions  by  sub- 
scribers, and  will  send  a  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  to  Mme. 
Nanine.  care  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  flSO.  Hearst  Building,  San 
Francisco,  she  will  be  glod  to  send 
I  lie  in.  \lso.  If  the  writers  wish, 
she  will  have  the  formulas  pre- 
pared by  a  reliable  druggist  and 
send  them  at  cost  price.  We  wish 
cur  friends  to  take  full  ad- 

vantage of  this  offer. 


M.  S. — If  you 
will  send  me 
an  addressed, 
stamped  envelope 
I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  for- 
mula for  a  sham- 
poo for  oilv  hair. 

MRS.  MARY 
M.  F. — The  green 
soap  is  the  best 
treatment  for 
blackheads  that  I 
ever  knew  or 
heard  of,  ivciy 
when  the  case  is 
of  long  standing 
and  has  been 
neglected  This 
particular  soap, 
•  »  known  as  black- 

head soap,  takes  them  out  quickly. 
But  it  must  be  pure  and  of  the  right 
quality.  If  you  wish.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  send  it  to  you.  I  can  send  you  for 
50  cents  enough  to  remove  the  pests, 
which  arc  the  bane  of  most  women. 
This  includes  postage,  and  the  soap 
is  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  cost 
of  the  skin  food  is  60  cents. 
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-SPECIAL  OFFER- 


THE  "WONDER" 
WASHING  MACHINE 


OUR 
PRICE 


$3.48 


Regular 
Price  S6.50 


The  Simplest,  Easiest  Running,  Fastest 
and  Most  Effective  Machine  Made 


BEARING 


TO  introduce  the  famous  "Wonder" 
Washing  Machine  we  make  this  ex- 
traordinary low  price.  It  is  ball  bearing, 
which  means  no  friction,  no  wear,  no  oil,  no 
lost  motion.  The  tub  is  made  of  best  grade 
of  galvanized  iron,  all  joints  double  seamed 
and  resoldered.  It  cannot  leak,  warp  or  fall 
to  pieces  like  all-wood  machines.  It  uses 
four  processes  at  once— suction,  squeezing, 
rubbing  and  stirring.  It  is  simple,  having 
but  one  shaft  and  no  gearing,  no  chance  for 
pinched  fingers  or  soiled  clothes.  It  will  do 
more  and  better  work  with  less  labor  than 
any  other  machine  although  it  has  no  cum- 
bersome castings  so  objectionable  to  other 
machines.  The  dash  er  is  free  to  move  up  or 
down  and  will  wash  a  single  handkerchief 
ora  week's  laundry  with  equal  effectiveness. 
If  you  want  real  happiness  in  your  home,  send 
in  your  order  today.  Shipping  wt.,  30  lbs. 
Price  of  "Wonder"  Washing  ftQ  Aft 

Machine,  without  Wringer  WJitO 

If  Iron  Frame  Wringer  is  wanted,  add  $2.98 

Mall  Your  Order  to 
DEPT  K 

M.V.J0SLER&C0.,lNC. 

Largest  Exclusive  Mall  Order  House  In  the  West 

24-26-28-30  MAIN  ST. 
SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HORSEPOWER 


The'CLB. 

6  other  Sizes— 25  to  90  H.  P. 

Here's  atractor  of  proved  merit.  Burn* 
cheap  fuel,  has  long  life,  small  up-keep 
cost.  All  steel,  very  strong,  easy  to 
operate.  2  and  3  speeds  forward  and 
reverse. 

WDITIT  Today  for  Illustrated 
WK11L   Literature.  Addre.s 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co. 

Station  G,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Woman's  Superiority  to  Man 

 By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  


We  are  operating  a  large  Beiimet  Steel 
Plant  in  connection  with  our  own  work. 
Outside  order*  solicited. 


TT  IS  SELDOM  the  man 

of  the  original  type  be- 
lieves a  woman  to  be  his 
superior  mentally. 

But  the  original  type  is 
undergoing  a  wonderful 
change. 

Man  is  becoming  a  more 
humble  being  as  he 
watches  the  development 
of  woman. 

He  no  longer  ridicules 
her  mental  aspirations;  he 
no  longer  flouts  her  ambi- 
tions to  be  something  be- 
sides a  housekeeper,  and 
he  no  longer  attempts  to  dominate  her 
when  she  sets  forth  to  carve  out  a 
destiny  for  herself  according  to  her 
own  ideals. 

But  it  is  seldom  a  man  of  the  orig- 
inal type  (the  strong,  animal  man  of 
unawakened  spirituality)  stops  to 
analyze  the  feminine  nature,  and  to 
consider  a  woman's  best  interests  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  pleasure  in  the 
possession  of  her. 

When  such  a  man  is  encountered 
one  may  be  certain  he  is  of  a  higher 
and  finer  type  than  the  mere  outer 
masculine  envelope  indicates. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a 
man  who  believes  himself  to  be  of 
very  ordinary  clay,  reveals  far  more 
than  the  written  words  express. 

For  the  moment  a  human  being  be- 
gins to  put  aside  purely  selfish  consid- 
erations and  to  take  the  future  happi- 
ness of  others  to  heart,  that  moment 
the  spiritual  awakening  has  begun. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  pa- 
tience, and  prayer,  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  being,  when 
such  a  man  will  develop  the  real  uni- 
versal spirit  of  manhood — that  spirit 
which  is  to  revolutionize  the  whole 
world  and  create  a  new  race  of  altru- 
istic beings,  who  live  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  not  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
Here  is  the  letter: 

"Should  a  girl  of  mental  tempera- 
ment, who  seeks  mental  pursuits 
rather  than  physical,  who  enters 
heart  and  soul  in  all  she  does,  whose 
joys,  pleasures,  griefs  and  sorrows 
are  indescribably  intense,  of  an  ele- 
vated character  and  purely  intellectual 
habits  and  tastes,  mate  with  one 
whom  I  would  call  a  lymphatic  tem- 
perament, one  who,  instead  of  inten- 
sity, activity,  mentality,  spirituality, 
prefers  resting  or  sleeping,  and  whose 
mental  perceptions  in  contrast  to  hers, 


are  rather  dull  and  cloudy? 

"It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  worm  myself 
into  the  graces  of  such  a 
young  woman,  and  by  pa- 
tient,  dog-like  devotion 
and  ardent,  passionate 
wooing,  to  have  gained 
dominion  over  her  feel- 
ings; and  in  one  of  her 
weakened  moments  she 
promised  to  become  my 
wife.  We  are  both  twen- 
ty-six years  of  age.  After 
her  higher  feelings  gained 
ascendency  over  her  ani- 
mal will  she  be  happy  with  me,  know- 
ing herself  to  be  mentally  superior?" 

The  woman  who  is  fascinated  by 
such  a  man  as  this  (the  man  behind 
the  letter;  not  the  man  who  merely 
wrote  the  words)  would  not  find  it  a 
difficult  task  to  make  her  ideal  ma- 
terialize into  what  she  desired  him 
to  be,  if  she  understood  the  power 
of  suggestion. 

In  every  human  being  there  lies  the 
dual  nature,  or  rather  the  two  vibra- 
tions of  one  power:  The  coarser  and 
the  finer;  the  earthly  and  divine;  the 
physical  and  spiritual. 

This  man  has  aroused  the  dormant 
physical  nature  of  the  woman;  he 
lias  made  her  more  human. 

She  has  aroused  something  akin  to 
the  spiritual  in  him,  making  the  ani- 
mal more  divine,  else  he  could  not 
think  so  deeply  of  her  best  interests 
2nd  hesitate  to  take  her  life  into  his 
keeping. 

if  this  woman  will  learn  the  mighty 
force  which  lies  in  the  word  spoken 
m  silence  and  quietly  declare  her  lover 
to  be  her  mental  and  spiritual  mate, 
and  to  possess  every  quality  which 
she  needs  to  make  his  companionship 
lastingly  and  eternally  satisfying, 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  such  a 
union. 

No  union  which  is  based  on  wholly 
physical  laws  of  attraction  can  ever 
be  happy  beyond  a  few  brief  seasons. 
There  must  be  a  mental  comradeship, 
there  must  be  a  spiritual  sympathy,  or 
there  will  be  satiety,  discord,  repul- 
sion and  even  hatred,  after  the  phys- 
ical fever  has  had  its  run. 

A  man  who  is  loved  by  such  a 
woman  as  this  letter  describes  ought 
to  find  his  greatest  happiness  in  de- 
veloping his  mental  and  spiritual 
qualities,  to  render  himself  her  equal 
and  her  true  mate. 


ALL  AROUND  HOUSE  ?  LITTLE  HELPS 


To  prevent  mattresses  from  rusting 
cover  the  springs  with  a  heavy,  coarse 
matting.  This  will  not  curl  up  like 
canvas  when  the  covers  are  tucked 
under,  but  will  lie  smoothly  on  the 
springs.— MRS.  F.  SWANSON,  Fal- 
lon, Cal. 

To  remove  mildew  from  white 
clothes,  dissolve  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  chloride  of  lime  in  a  cup 
of  hot  water.  Strain  through  a  cloth, 
add  three-fourths  gallon  of  cold  water 
and  soak  the  clothes  in  this  solution 
about  twenty  minutes. — MRS.  C.  B. 
JEFFERS,  Ingomar,  Cal. 

BREADS 

Mix  until  smooth  a  small  quantity 
of  flour  with  a  little  cold  water  and 
add  enough  boiling  water  to  make  a 
clean  paste.  With  a  clean  cloth  or 
small  brush  apply  a  thin  coating  of 
this  paste  to  the  loaves  when  they  are 
taken  from  the  oven.  The  heat  from 
the  bread  cooks  and  dries  the  paste 
and  leaves  the  crust  tender  and  glossy. 
—MRS.  C.  T.  MERCER,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
1,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

CAKES 

If  the  oven  is  too  hot  and  the  cake 
is  commencing  to  burn,  put  a  pan  of 
cold  water  in  the  oven  and  it  will 
lower  the  temperature. —  CASSIE 
CRAIG,  Lookout,  Cal. 


After  using  a  toothbrush  rinse  it 
carefully,  wipe  it  dry  with  a  clean 
towel  and  hang  it  up  where  it  will  be 
exposed  to  sunlight  and  a  draught. 
Never  keep  a  toothbrush  in  a  closed 
box  or  hung  in  a  closet,  or  lay  it  down 
to  dry,  especially  on  the  back,  as  this 
allows  the  moisture  to  run  along  the 
bristles  into  the  back  of  the  brush, 
softens  the  glue  in  which  they  are 
fastened  and  causes  them  to  decay 
and  fall  out.  —  MRS.  FRANK 
TOOMBS,  Placerville,  Cal. 

To  remove  white  spots  from  furni- 
ture moisten  them  with  spirits  of 
camphor  and  rub  briskly  with  a  soft 
cloth.  The  spots  will  disappear  as  if 
by  magic— MRS.  L.  H.  SMITH, 
Central  Point,  Ore. 

When  putting  away  white  clothes, 
wrap  them  in  blue  paper  and  it  will 
keep  them  from  turning  yellow. — 
MRS.  LIZZIE  SPAWNHOVEN,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  3,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

KITCHEN 

To  keep  butter  hard  in  warm 
weather  without  the  use  of  ice,  place 
it  on  a  plate  and  set  over  a  tin  of  cold 
water.  Cover  with  cheesecloth  or 
linen  wet  in  cold  water,  and  place  the 
ends  of  the  cloth  in  the  tin.  The 
cloth  will  keep  cool  and  moist  and 
will  prevent  the  butter  from  getting 
soft.— MRS.  R.  JESPERSON,  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 


GERMEA 


FOR 


BREAKFAST 


*  *  * 


Are  You  Acquainted 
With  Sperry  Jlermea? 

If  not,  you  are  missing  a  treat 
and  can  have  no  idea  of  what 
a  satisfying  and  perfect  break- 
fast food  it  is. 

A  Home  Product 
Made  from  the 
Finest  Wheat 


Send  postal  to  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company,  343  Sansome  Street,  San 
Franelseo,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
sample  free. 


\ 


ise  a 
MOTOk-DMVIN 
PUMP 

Electricity  is  clean,  quick  and  reliable. 
There's  no  trouble  or  worry  connected 
with  it  and  it  is  i<*/ays  ready  when 
you  want  it.  The 

American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

With  Motor  Base 

are  specially  built  for  high  speed 
work.  They  are  all  equipped  with 
patent  ball  bearings. 

A  modern  up-to-date  pump  using 
modern  up-to-date  power, 

OUR  ADVISORY  SERVICE  BUREAU 
Free  to  You 

will  give  you  advice  aa  to  the  beat 
pumping  outfit  For  You. 

What  is  your  Irrigation  Problem  ? 

Write  for  Interesting  Catalogue 

The  California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

72  Fremont  Street,  San  Francuco 
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H.  C.  CAPWELL  CO. 


OAKLAND 


H.  C.  CAPWELL  CO. 


BECOME  A  CAPWELL 
MAIL  ORDER  CUSTOMER 

MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 

Over  40  departments  in  Oakland's  largest  and  newest  de- 
partment store  stand  ready  to  fill  your  mail  orders. 

EXPERT  SHOPPERS  IN  CHARGE  OF  THIS  WORK 

All  your  needs  in  General  Dry  Goods,  Women's  Ready-to- 
Wear  Apparel,  Men's  Furnishings,  Boys'  Clothing  and  House- 
hold Needs  supplied  from  largest  and  most  varied  stocks. 

We  do  not  issue  catalogue,  as  styles  change  too  frequently, 
but  samples  will  be  sent,  and  goods  not  satisfactory  and  returned 
in  salable  condition  may  be  exchanged  or  money  refunded. 


Clay 
Fourteenth 
and 
Fifteenth 

Streets 
OAKLAND 


Clay 
Fourteenth 
and 
•  Fifteenth 
Streets 
OAKLAND 


Up-to-Date  and  Useful  Patterns 


M 


■ 


GHIRARDELLPS 

Ground  Chocolate 

Both  food  and  drink.  Healthful  as  the 
former  because  it  contains  a  high  percentage 
of  nutriment.  Delightful  as  the  latter  because  of  its 
appealing  taste. 

Very  Economical 

A  good  taste  and  absolute  purity  are  not  the  only 
things  in  favor  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  economical  drinks  obtainable. 
Order  a  can  from  your  grocer  to-day  and  serve  for 
to-morrow's  breakfast. 

Prooe  its  dellciousneu  by  sending  for 
a  trial  can,   mailed  free  upon  request 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


fancy  Blouse,  7821. 

W 


HAT  IS  KNOWN  as  the  bosom  blouse  is  extremely  fashionable  and 
one  is  most  attractive.    In  the  illustration,  it  is  made  of  plain  mat 


this 
erial 
ouse 


When  answering  advertisements,  p  lease  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm." 


over  brocaded  and  that  combination  is  extremely  well  liked,  but  both  bl 
and  overwaist  of  one  material  make  a  good  effect  with 
the  bosom  only  in  contrast,  and  the  two  treatments  give 
distinctly  different  results.  This  blouse  is  made  of  plain 
crepe  de  chine  over  brocaded  and  with  yoke  and  collar 
of  thin  net.  A  quite  different  effect  could  be  made  by 
making  the  over-blouse  and  sleeves  of  brocaded  material 
and  the  bosom  of  tucked  net  or  soft  silk.  The  Bulgarian 
effects  are  being  much  used,  too,  and  the  over-blouse 
and  sleeves  of  dark  blue  or  tan  color  or  some  such  quiet 
tone  with  bosom  of  Bulgarian  silk  would  be  rich  in  color 
and  serviceable. 

The  blouse  is  a  perfectly  simple  one  with  set-in  sleeves 
and  is  closed  at  the  tront.  The  over-blouse  is  made 
with  rather  large  arm-holes  finished  with  trimming  and 
also  is  closed  at  the  front. 

For  the  medium  size  the  over-blouse  will  need  2 
yards  of  material  27  inches  wide,  1H  yards  36,  or  1  yard 
44,  and  for  the  sleeves  and  bosom  will  be  needed  1H 
yards  27,  yards  36,  or  \%  yards  44  inches  wide,  with 
Vi  yard  36  inches  wide  for  the  yoke  and  stock  collar,  6 
yards  of  banding. 

The  pattern  7821  is  cut  in  sixes  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure. 

Four-Piece  Skirt,  7815. 

SKIRTS  IN  TAILORED  style  are  always  the  necessary  ones  for  general 
use,  and  here  is  a  model  adapted  to  a  great  many  different  materials. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  just  now  to  gather 
these  skirts  at  the  upper  edge,  providing  a  little  full- 
ness, but  whether  the  finish  is  made  in  that  way  or 
with  darts  is  preferable  depends  entirely  upon  the 
special  figure.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  skirt  will 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  made  in  either  way. 
In  the  illustration,  the  panel  back  is  stitched  flat  for 
its  entire  length,  but  the  stitching  can  be  carried  to 
any  preferred  depth  and  the  plaits  left  free  below. 
The  trimming  of  buttons  and  button-holes  is  an  at- 
tractive and  fashionable  one,  but  buttons  can  be  used 
in  groups  without  the  buttonholes,  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
preferred  manner.  The  shape  of  the  side  gores  that 
are  lapped  on  to  the  front  gores  is  exceedingly  smart, 
i  For  the  medium  size  will  be  needed  5%  yards  of  ma- 
terial 27  inches  wide,  4  yards  36  or  2H  yards  44.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  the  lower  edge  is  one  yard,  34 
inches,  or  one  yard,  25  inches,  when  the  plaits  are  laid. 

The  pattern  7815  is  cut  in  sizes  22,  24,  26,  28,  30 
and  32  inches  waist  measure. 

Girl's  Dress,  Russian  Style,  7820. 

THE  SIMPLE  FROCK  that  is  made  in  Russian  style  and  closed  at  the 
left  at  the  front  is  especially  well  adapted 
to  washable  materials,  for  it  can  be  laundered  easily  and 
successfully,  and  it  means  only  a  little  labor  for  the 
making.  In  the  illustration,  it  is  made  of  checked  French 
gingham  with  trimming  of  plain,  but  dresses  such  as  this 
are  desirable  made  from  the  eponge  which  is  such  a 
favorite  this  season,  from  voile  and  materials  of  the 
kind,  as  well  as  from  the  more  prosaic  ginghams  and 
chambrays.  The  trimming  can  always  be  of  any  con- 
trasting material  liked,  and  if  preferred,  the  band  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  skirt  can  be  omitted.  White  trimmed 
with  color  is  being  much  worn  this  summer  and  white 
eponge  or  white  pique  with  bands  of  red  would  be  ex- 
tremely fashionable. 

There  is  a  simple  blouse  and  a  five-gored  skirt.  The 
blouse  includes  set-in  sleeves  that  can  be  either  in  three- 
quarter  or  full  length  and  gathered  into  cuffs,  or  shorter 
and  left  plain. 

For  the  12-year  size  will  be  needed  4J4  yards  of  ma- 
terial 27  inches  wide,  3*/2  yards  36,  or  2J4  yards  44,  with 
l'A  yards  27  inches  wide  for  trimming. 

The  pattern  7820  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  10,  12  and 
14  years  of  age. 

Combination  Undergarments,  7814. 

COMBINATION  UNDERGARMENTS  are  almost  necessary  and  this  one 
serves  the  purpose  of  three  garments  and  is  quite  simple  and  easy  to  make. 

The  seams  that  extend  all  the  way  to  the  upper  edge 
do  away  with  all  fullness.  The  front  closing  makes  the 
garment  easy  and  simple  to  adjust,  and  the  drawers 
are  just  wide  enough  for  comfort.  The  finish  of  bead- 
ing and  lace  is  always  a  pretty  one  and  easy  to  apply, 
but  the  garment  scalloped  by  hand  and  embroidered 
by  dots  or  some  simple  little  design  gives  us  a  some- 
what daintier  suggestion  resembling  the  French  gar- 
ments that  are  so  generally  liked.  Washable  silk  and 
cotton  crepe  are  favorite  materials  for  undergarments 
this  season,  as  well  as  batiste  and  other  cottons  of 
familiar  use. 

For  the  medium  size  2%  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide  are  needed,  or  2  yards  44,  with  2  yards  of  inser- 
tion, 5  yards  of  edging  and  2J6  yards  of  beading. 

Pattern  7814  is  cut  in  sizes  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure. 

Any  one  or  more  of  these  patterns  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  10  cents  for  each.   Address  Fashion  Department,  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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THE  BANDBOX 


AT  half-past  gy  Louis  J 
two  of  a  sun-  ^ 
ny,  sultry  after- 
noon late  in  the  month  of  August, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Staff,  sat  at  table 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  Authors' 
Club,  moodily  munching  a  mor- 
sel of  cheese  and  i  segment  of  cast- 
iron  biscuit  and  wondering  what  he 
must  do  to  be  saved  from  the  death- 
-in-life  of  sheer  ennui. 

A  long,  lank  gentleman,  surpris- 
ingly thin,  of  a  slightly  saturnine  cast: 
He  was  not  only  unhappy,  he  looked 
it.  He  was  alone  and  he  was  lonely; 
he  was  an  American  and  a  man  of 
•sentiment  (though  he  didn't  look  that) 
and  he  wanted  to  go  home;  to  sum 
up,  he  found  himself  in  love  and  in 
London  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  felt  precisely  as  ill  at  ease  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other  of  these,  to  him, 
exotic  circumstances. 

Inconceivable  as  it  may  seem  that 
any  rational  man  should  yearn  for 
New  York  in  August,  that  and  noth- 
ing less  was  what  Staff  wanted  with 
all  his  heart.  He  wanted  to  go  home 
and  swelter  and  be  swindled  by  taxi- 
cab  drivers  and  snubbed  by  imported 
headwaiters;  he  wanted  to  patronize 
the  subway  at  peril  of  asphyxiation 
and  to  walk  down  Fifth  avenue  at 
that  witching  hour  when  electric 
globes  begin  to  dot  the  dusk  of  eve- 
ning— pale  moons  of  a  world  of  steel 
and  stone;  he  wanted  to  ride  in  ele- 
vators instead  of  lifts,  in  trolley  cars 
instead  of  trams;  he  wanted  to  go 
to  a  ball-  game  at  the  Polo  Grounds, 
to  dine  dressed  as  he  pleased,  to  in- 
sult his  intelligence  with  a  roof- 
garden  show  if  he  felt  so  disposed, 
and  to  see  for  himself  just  how  much 
of  Town  had  been  torn  down  in  the 
two  months  of  his  exile  and  what 
they  were  going  to  put  up  in  its  place. 
He  wanted,  in  short,  his  own  people; 
more  specifically  he  wanted  just  one 
of  them,  meaning  to  marry  her  if 
she'd  have  him. 

Now  to  be  homesick  and  lovesick 
all  at  once  is  a  tremendously  disturb- 
ing state  of  affairs.  So  influenced, 
the  strongest  men  are  prone  to  folly. 
Staff,  for  instance,  had  excellent  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  advisability  of  leav- 
ing London  just  then,  with  an  un- 
finished play  on  his  hands;  but  he 
was  really  no  more  than  a  mere,  nor- 
mal human  being,  and  he  did  want 
very  badly  to  go  home.  If  it  was  a 
sharp  struggle,  it  was  a  short  one 
that  prefaced  his  decision. 

Of  a  sudden  he  rose,  called  for  his 
bill  and  paid  it,  called  for  his  hat  and 
stick,  got  them,  and  resolutely — yet 
with  a  furtive  air,  as  one  who  would 
throw  a  dogging  conscience  off  the 
scent — fled  the  premises  of  his  club, 
shaping  a  course  through  Whitehall 
and  Charing  Cross  to  Cockspur  street, 
where,  with  the  unerring  instinct  of 
a  homing  pigeon,  he  dodged  hastily 
into  the  booking  office  of  a  steam- 
ship company. 

Now  Mystery  is  where  one  finds  it, 
and  Romantic  Adventure  is  as  a 
rule  to  be  come  upon  infesting  the 
same  identical  premises.  Mr.  Staff 
was  not  seeking  mysteries  and  the 
last  role  in  the  world  in  which  he 
could  fancy  himself  was  that  of  Ro- 
mantic Adventurer.  But  in  retrospect 
he  can  see  quite  clearly  that  it  was 
there,  in  the  humdrum  and  prosaic 
setting  of  a  steamship  booking  office, 
that  he  first  stumbled  (all  unwit- 
tingly) intjp  the  toils  of  his  Great  Ad- 
venture. 

When  he  entered,  there  was  but  one 
other  person  on  the  outer  or  public 
side  of  the  booking  counter;  and  he, 
sticking  close  in  a  far  corner  and  in- 
audibly  conferring  with  a  clerk, 
seemed  so  slight  and  unpretending  a 
body  that  Staff  overlooked  his  exist- 
ence altogether  until  circumstances 
obliged  him  to  recognize  it. 

The  ignored  person,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  an  instant  interest  in 


oseph  Vance  tJie./pplaran" 

^  of    Mr.  Staff. 

You  might  have 
thought  that  he  had  been  wating 
for  the  latter  to  come  in — absurd 
as  this  might  seem,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Staff  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  book  for  home  only  within 
the  last  quarter  hour-  None  the  less, 
on  sight  of  him  this  other  patron  of 
the  company,  who  had  seemed  till 
then  to  be  of  two  minds  as  to  what  he 
wanted,  straightened  up  and  bent  a 
freshened  interest  on  the  cabin-plot 
which  the  clerk  had  spread  out  upon 
the  counter  for  his  advisement.  And 
a  moment  after  Staff  had  audibly 
stated  his  wishes,  the  other  prodded 
a  certain  spot  of  the  chart  with  a 
thin  and  fragile  forefinger. 

"I'll  take  this  one,"  he  said  quietly. 
"Upper'r  lower?"  enquired  his  clerk. 
"Lower." 

"Then-Q,"  said  the  clerk.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  Staff  had  caught  the  eye 
of  an  impregnable  young  Englishman 
behind  the  counter;  and,  the  latter 
coming  forward,  he  opened  negotia- 
tions with  a  succinct  statement: 

"I  want  to  book  on  the  Autocratic, 
sailing  to-morrow  from  Liverpool,  if 
I'm  not  mistaken." 

"Quite  so,"  said  his  clerk,  not  with- 
out condescension.  "For  yourself, 
may  I  awsk?" 

"For  myself  alone." 
"Then-Q."     The    clerk    fetched  a 
cabin-plot. 

"I'm  afraid,  sir,"  he  said,  removing 
a  pencil  from  behind  his  ear  the  bet- 
ter to  make  his  meaning  clear,  "there's 
not  much  choice.  It's  quite  late  to 
book,  you  know;  and  this  is  the  rush 
season  for  westbound  traffic;  every- 
thing's just  about  full  up." 

"I  understand;  but  still  you  can 
make  room  for  me  somewhere,  I 
hope." 

"Oh,  yes.  Quite  so,  indeed.  It's 
only  a  question  of  what  you'd  like. 

Now  we  have  a  cabin  de  luxe  " 

"Not  for  me,"  said  Staff  firmly. 
"Then-Q.    .    .    .    The   only  other 
accommodation  I  can  offer  you  is  a 
two-berth    stateroom    on    the  main 
deck." 

"An  outside  room?" 
"Yes,  sir.    You  can  see  for  your- 
self.   Here  it  is:  berths  432  and  433. 
You'll  find  it  quite  cosy,  I'm  sure." 

Staff  nodded,  eyeing  the  cubicle  in- 
dicated by  the  pencil  point. 

"That'll  do,"  said  he.    "I'll  take  it." 
"Then-Q.      Upper'r    lower  berth, 
sir?" 

"Both,"  said  Staff,,  trying  not  to 
look  conscious — and  succeeding. 

"Both!" — reiterated  in  a  manner 
that  challenged  curiosity. 

"Ah,"  said  the  clerk  wearily,  "but, 
you  see,  I  thought  I  understood  you 
to  say  you  were  alone." 
"I  did;  but  I  want  privacy." 

"I  see.   Then-Q  "  as  who  should 

say:  Another  mad  Amayrican. 

With  this  the  clerk  took  himself  off 
to  procure  a  blank  ticket. 

While  he  waited,  Staff  was  enter- 
tained by  snatches  of  a  colloquy  at  the 
far  end  of  the  counter,  where  the 
other  patron  was  being  catechised  as 
to  his  pedigree  by  the  other  booking 
clerk-  What  he  heard  ran  something 
to  the  following  effect: 

"What  did  you  say  the  name  was, 
sir?" 
"The  name?" 

"If  you  please"  

"What  name?" 
"Your  name,  sir." 
"I  didn't  say,  did  I?" 
"No,  sir." 

"Ah!    I  thought  not." 
Pause;   then   the   clerk,  patiently: 
"Do  you  mind  giving  me  your  name, 
sir,  so  that  I  may  fill  in  your  ticket?" 

"I'd  r'ally  rather  not;  but  seein'  as 
it's  you  and  you  make  a  point  of  it — 
Iff." 

Pause.    .    .    .    "Beg  pardon?" 
"Iff." 


"Is  Dinner 
Ready?" 

"It's  all  ready,  John.  Sit  right  down.  Dinner  doesn't 
take  a  jiffy  now  that  I  have  this 

New  Per/cction 

— aiasans^y*  *  t.v,  es— 

Oil  Cook- stove 


There'*  no  coal  or  wood  to  fus»  with;  no  waiting  for  the  fire  to  "get 
started."     It's  so  quick  and  convenient, — and  yet  so  complete.    I  can 

bake,  broil,  or  roast  on  it  just  as 
well  as  on  a  coal  range. 
How  did  we  ever  get  along  with- 
out one  of  these  NEW  PER- 
FECTION  COOK  STOVES?" 


For  Be«t  Reiulti  Ws  Recommend 

PEARL  or  EOCENE 
OIL 


Sold  in  bulk 
and  caeee 


For  Sale  By  Dealer*  Everywhere 


CSTAKDJlOTOIRI.CqMPAHy 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Rivets 

on  "Western"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  are 
driven  by  a  specially  constructed  machine 
which  we  control     by     patent  rights. 
"Western"  is  the  strongest  pipe  on  the 
market  to-day;  also  the  most  service- 
able and  economical.   Why  not  save 
money  and  use  this  strong,  rivet- 
ed pipe.    It's  the  modern  pipe 
for  the  modern  farmer. 


\ 


V 

Solid 
Lengths 
Ft.  6  In.  " 


10  Ft.  6  In. 

Send  us  a  postal  and 
we'll  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars, explaining  why 
"Western"  is  better  than 
any  other  pipe. 

We  make  Riveted  Pipe.  Riveted 
Well  Gating.  Steel  Tanks  and  Irri- 
gation Supplies. 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 

of  California 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
1758  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
Branches:  Fresno  and  Taft 


THE  BABY  CHICKS'  CHOICE 

"Golden  Eagle  Special  Chick  Food" 

Contains  nutritious  ingredients  which 
are  necessary  to  insure  healthy  and  vig- 
orous chicks. 

EVERY  SACK  GUARANTEED 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  MILLING  CO. 

PET  ALUM  A  CALIFORNIA 
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THE  FARMER'S  MARKET  PLACE 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classi- 
fication for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
Insertion.  No  display  advertisement* 
nccepted  In  this  department.   


POULTRY 


Ingleslde  Hntchery — Hatching  capacity 
36,000.     White  Leghorn  Chicks,  etc.; 
34    varieties    thoroughbred  chickens, 
ducks  and  eggs.     Free  circular.  807 
Mt.    Vernon   Ave..   San   Francisco.   Cal.  | 
Babv    Chicks — s!    C.'  White    Leghorns  I 
from  free  range;  mature,  heavy  lay-  | 
ing   hens;   Hoganlzed   strong,  healthy] 
chicks     guaranteed.     White  Plumage 

Poultry  Farm.  Exeter.  Cal.  

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Baby  chicks  for 
sale:  baby  chicks,  day  old.  $10  per 
hundred  and  S90  per  thousand.  E&p 
for  hatching,  $4.50  per  hundred.  Cock- 
erels and  pullets,  prices  on  application. 
The  Model  Poultry  Farm.  Box  L,  Irv- 
Initton.  Cal.  A.  de  Campos,  Prop. 
Our  Golden  Antlers  and  SIlTer  Cam- 
pines  took  following  prizes  at  the 
San  Jose  show:  Antlers.  1st  pen  and  1st 
cockerel;  Campines,  1st  pen.  Our  Ant- 
ler eggs  captured  the  1st  prize  for 
largest  and  best  shaped  white  eggs. 
From  Jan.  1st  to  Oct.  31st  our  23  Ant- 
ler hens  laid  4.148  eggs,  and  they  are 
still  laying.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  setting. 
S.  A.  B.  G.  Haigb,  Boute  2,  Box  4c,  San  I 

Jose.  Cal.  

Barred      Plvmouth      Bock  Cockerels 
(Hawkins   Royal   Blue  Strain),  also, 
eggs    for    hatching   and    Barred  Rock 
and     White     Leghorn     chicks.  Enoch 
Crews.  Boute  Xo.  1.  Santa  Cms.  Cal.. 
Ancona   Ege>   by   insured   parcel  post 
from  my  pure  bred  persistent  laying 
strain  of  S.  C.  Anconas.  $1.50  per  15, 
postpaid.     E.  T.  W.  Barnes.  Slsson.  Cal. 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co..  Inc. — Largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the 
West.      631-637    Brannan    Street,  San 

Francisco.  

Babv  Chicks — Thoroughbred      S.  C. 

White  Leghorns.  $10  per  hundred; 
hatching  eggs;  2.500  selected  breeders. 
Finest  incubation  plant  in  California. 
Lodge,    Pebbleside   Poultry   Fsrm  and 

Hntchery.  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  , 

Eggs   from    R.   L    Reds  of   fine,  even 
color;    record-breaking    layers.  In- 
wood  Pool  try  Yards.  Box  lu-',  Folsum, 
Sacramento  county,  Cal.  

66-Page  Chick  Book  describes  chicks. 

laying  hens,  hatching  eggs,  etc.  We 
ship  everywhere.  Our  prices  are  low. 
12  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs.  $1.75, 
prepaid.  Write  to-day.  Pioneer  Hatch- 
ery,  112  E.  Sth  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
"Success"  Incubators — 60    eggs.  $8.50; 

130  eggs,  $11.50;  360  eggs.  $22.50,  and 
612  eggs.  $31.50.  Free.  60-page  book, 
gives  full  details.  McClannhan  Incu- 
bator Co..  110  E.  Sth.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
\\  hitc,  Fawn  and   White  and  Penciled 

Indian  Bunner  Duck  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Winter  layers  of  large  white 
eggs.  C.  F.  Laurence,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 
B.  3.  B.  59.  

Clover  Leaf  Farm's  white  leghorns  win 
everywhere.  1912  Blue  Ribbon  win- 
ners and  sweepstakes  champions  at 
Santa  Cruz  State  Fair.  Concord,  Pleas- 
anton,  Stockton,  Oroville  and  Modesto. 
Single  birds,  trios  and  pens.  Eggs,  $5 
per    100.    Chicks.    $10    per    100.    O.  B. 

Morris,    l.i.di.  Cal.  

Only  25  Cents  Now — J.  H.  Davis,  new 
book  on  "Artificial  Incubation  for 
Beginners."  Everybody  likes  it  Have 
many  testimonials  as  to  the  value  of 
the     book.     Address   J.  H.  Davis,  Box 

315.  Dinnba,  Cal.  

Croley's    Poultry    Condition  Powder- 
Keeps  your  hens  in  good  laying  con- 
dition.    Try  a  25c  can.     Your  dealer  I 

carries  it.  

Sheppard's  Famous  Anconas,  the 
world's  best;  single  or  rose  comb: 
first  at  world's  greatest  shows,  includ- 
ing London  (England),  Madison  Square 
and  Cleveland:  greatest  egg  record,  256 
average;  catalogue  free.  Cecil  Shep- 
pard.  Berea.  Ohio,  President  Interna- 
llonal  Ancona  Club.  

Schellvllle       Hatchery  —  Thoroughbred 
White  Leghorn  chicks  shipped  on  ap- 
proval.   Examine  at  your  home  before 
remitting.    No  weak  ones  charged  for. 

B.  I..  Sonoma,  Cal.  

Bowen's  White  Mlnorcas  are  large, 
pure  white  birds,  bred  to  lay;  also 
prize  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from 
utility  and  special  mated  pens.  Stock 
for  sale.    T.  H.  Bowen,  it.  D.  2,  Santa 

Ana.  Cal.  , 

Barred    Plymouth    Rocks    New  York. 

Topeka  and  Kansas  City  winners.  I 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  twenty  grand 
yards.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Sixteen 
years  breeding  Barred  Rocks  exclu- 
sively. C.  H.  Vodden,  Box  U03,  Los 
Gatos,  Cal.  

Trapnested   S.  C.  White   Leghorns — To 

introduce  eggs  from  heavy  winter 
layers,  $1  per  setting.  Cockerels  $1  up. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  A.  R. 
Schroeder,   Box   22,   San  Gregorlo.  Cal.  ' 


Silver  Campines.  the  great  laying  breed 
of  Belgium.  Large  white  eggs,  the 
peer  of  any  breed  as  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  eggs.  $5  per  setting  of  16. 
Address  Frank  Trevlts.  Alamo,  C  C. 
county.  Cal.  

I  p-to-Datc    Shipping    Coops    and  Egg 
Cases   and    Lid  Fasteners— Our   lm-  I 

proved  coops  have  no  laths.     We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the  I 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  in  shipping.  Our  | 
lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case  and  I 
fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly.  For 
prices  and  Information  address  D.  J. 
Green.    1090    3d    St..    Petalnma,  Cal. 
Please  mention  this  paper.  

Barred  Rocks  Only— If  you  want  show 
birds,    good    breeders,    fine  utility 
stock  or  good  hatching  eggs,  write  us. 
G.  L.  Hawley,  Madera,  Cal.  

Mammoth  Bronse  Turkeys— The  largest 

and  best  flock  of  pure  bred  turkeys 
In  the  world  is  headed  by  "Interna- 
tional Tom."  the  largest  and  the 
greatest  prize-winning  turkey  In  the 
world.  Special  low  prices  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  flock.  No  disease. 
Order  early  and  secure  the  best  Geo. 
A.  Smith,  Corcoran.  Cal.  

Cornish  Indian  Games — The  finest  table 
fowl  on  earth:  the  best  I  could  find 
in    England.     Richard    Keating,  Palo 

Alto.  Cal.  

Croley's    Poaltry    Remedy— For  colds. 

roup,  cancer  and  diphtheria.  50c  the 
bottle.  

Hun    and   White   Orpingtons,    bred  to 
lay    and    exhibit    stock:    eggs  and 
chicks  for  sale.     Mrs.  S.  Swaygood,  R. 
2.  Pomona.  Cal.  

Manor    Farm    Rhode   Island   Beds  and 

Selected  Heavy  Laying  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  1911-1912  In  the  show  room 
have  brought  us  in  93  prizes,  9  cups 
39  specials.  We  have  readv  In  R  I 
Reds  some  choice  laying  hens  and 
corks  and  cockerels,  also  some  select- 
ed Pens  and  Trios-  In  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  eggs,  chicks,  stock,  any  quan- 
tity: also  500  3-months-old  pullets  bred 
from   selected   laying  stock.  Address 

Manor  Farm,  Petnlnma.  Cal.  

The  Buff  Orpingtons   You   Want — Pul- 
lets, cockerels,  eggs  from  carefully 
mated  hens.    Prices  reasonable.  Ernest 
L.  Wilder.  Los  Gatos.  Cal.  

linn  Mlnorcas — Remember  that  we  are 
the  originators  of  the  Buff  Mlnorcas 
the  royalty  of  chlckendom.  We  have 
eot  the  best  In  the  world  for  show 
and  for  laying.  They  are  winter  lay- 
ers of  large  white  egg"».  Detlcinii 
meat.  Buff  Leghorns — We  hold  th< 
greatest  show  record  on  Buff  Leghorn' 
In  America.  We  got  the  best  to  be  had 
20  years  ago  and  have  followed  It  up 
The  best  of  the  Leghorn  families 
Mating  list  ready.  LIXDGREX  BROS. 
R.  1-  Klngshnrg,  Cal.  

Silver  Braekel  Roosters,  one  year  old 

from  Imported  stock,  $3  each.  Thes< 
are  the  best  obtainable.  J.  De  Spain 
R.  1,  San  Lois  Obispo,  Cal.  

After  May  1,  white  Leghorn  bab> 
chicks  from  healthy,  heavy  laying 
stock,  Hoganized,  $9  per  100,  $5  per  60 
Hatching  eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $6  pei 
100.  Also  Silver  and  Golden  Campines 
Arthur  King,  It.  F.  D.  1,  San  Lais  Obis- 
po, Cal.  Member  American  Camping 
Club  and  Pacific  Coast  Camplne  Club 

Correspondence  a  pleasure.  

Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  $4  per  100 
good  laying  stock.     F.   M.,   San  Le- 

andro,  It.  U.  177.  

Croley's   Lice   Paint  and   Croley's  Lice 
Powder— Will    remove    the    lice  and 
mites  from  your  flock. 


LIVESTOCK 


For  Sale — Young  milch  goats;  one  2- 
year-old  buck.    Call  or  write,  Geo 

I  nnulols,  Sebastopol.  Cal.  

Four    Missouri    Poland    China  Brooii 

Sows  In  pig  to  "Long  Hadley"  $3' 
each.  February  Gilts  and  Boar  Plg> 
$15  to  $20.  August  pigs  $10  each 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  x.  M.  Lester, 
Grldley,  Cal.  

Tamwortha — The  Bacon  hog.  Kennedj 
Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal.   

G.    A.    Murphy.    Perkins    Cal — Breeder 
of  Berkshire  swine,  also  Shorthorn 

cattle.   

Palclne    Ranch,    Palclne,    Cal  ReglB- 

tered  Percherons  and  Shorthorns. 
Begin  1»13  by  buying  pure  bred  Jersey 

sire  bull  calves.  $25,  $50.  $76  and 
$100.  Service  bulls,  $100  and  up.  Prize 
winning  and  producing  stock.     N.  H. 

Locke  Co..  I.ockeford,  Cal.  

Fresh  Milch  Goats — Bred  to  registered 

Toggenberg  buck.  Mrs.  J.  Lenert. 
Chlno,  Cal.  

O.  P.  Hodges,  Palclnes,  Cal.,  breeder  of 
Hlnford  cattle.  Range  raised  bull 
calves  for  sale:  October  delivery. 
(wind  Healthy  Belgium  Hares,  $2.60  to 
$5.00  pair.  S.  S.  Hamburg  hens  ex- 
tra fine  egg  producers,  $1  to  $2  each. 
J.  Wellborn.  Warren,  Oregon. 


"If  what,  sir?" 

"I-double  F,  Iff;  a  name,  not  a  joke. 
I-F-F— William  Howard  Iff.  W.  H. 
Iff.  Whiff;  joke." 

"Ow-w  ?" 

"But  you  needn't  laugh." 

With  dignity:  "I  was  not  intending 
to  laugh,  sir." 

Staff  could  hardly  refrain  from  re- 
freshing himself  with  a  glance  at  the 
individual  so  singularly  labeled.  Ap- 
praising him  covertly,  he  saw  a  man 
whose  stature  was  quite  as  much 
shorter  than  the  normal  as  his  own 
was  longer,  but  hardly  less  thin. 
Indeed,  Staff  was  in  the  habit  of  ;de- 
fining  his  own  style  of  architecture 
as  Gothic,  and  with  reasonable  ex- 
cuse; but  reviewing  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  Mr.  Iff,  the  word  "emacia- 
tion" bobbed  to  the  surface  of  the 
literary  mentality:  Iff  was  really  as- 
tonishingly slight  of  build.  Other- 
wise he  was  rather  round-shouldeced ; 
his  head  was  small,  bird-like,  thinly 
thatched  with  hair  of  a  faded  tow 
color;  his  face  was  sensitively  tinted 
with  the  faintest  of  flushes  beneath  a 
skin  of  natural  pallor,  and  wore  an 
expression  curiously  naive  and  yet 
shrewd — an  effect  manufactured  by 
setting  the  eyes  of  a  child,  round  and 
dimly  blue,  in  a  mask  of  weathered 
maturity. 

Now  while  Staff  was  receiving  this 
impression,  Mr.  Iff  looked  sharply 
round;  their  glances  crossed.  Pri- 
marily embarrassed  to  be  caught 
rudely  staring,  Staff  was  next  and 
thoroughly  shocked  to  detect  a  dis- 
tinct if  momentary  eclipse  of  one  of 
Mr.  Iff's  pale  blue  eyes.  Bluntly, 
openly,  deliberately,  Mr-  Iff  winked 
at  Mr.  Staff,  and  then,  having  accom- 
plished his  amazement  and  discom- 
fiture, returned  promptly,  twinkling, 
to  the  baiting  of  his  clerk. 

"Your  age,  sir?" 

Mr.  Iff  enquired  in  simple  surprise: 
"Do  you  really  care  to  know?" 

"It's  required,  sir,  by  the  " 

"Oh,  well — if  I  must!  But,  mind 
you,  strictly  as  man  to  man:  you 
may  write  me  down  a  freeborn  Ameri- 
can citizen,  entitled  to  vote  and 
more'n  half  white." 

"Beg  pardon?" 

"I  say,  I  am  an  adult  " 

"Oh!"  The  clerk  wrote;  then, 
bored,  resumed:  "Married  or  single, 
please?" 

"I'm  a  sprinster  " 

"O-w?" 

"Honestly — neither  married  nor  un- 
married." 

"Then-Q" — resignedly.  "Your  bus- 
iness?"  

But  here  Staffs  clerk  touched  the 
exasperated  catechist  on  the  shoulder 
and  said  something  inaudible.  The 
response,  while  equally  inaudible, 
seemed  to  convey  a  sense  of  profound 
personal  shock.  Staff  was  conscious 
that  Mr.  IfFs  clerk  glanced  reproach- 
fully in  his  direction,  as  if  to  suggest 
that  he  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of 
him. 

Divining  that  he  and  Mr.  Iff  were 
bargaining  for  the  same  accommoda- 
tions, Staff  endeavored  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  distinguished  obliviousness 
to  the  entire  proceeding;  and  would 
have  succeeded  but  for  the  immediate 
and  impatient  action  of  Mr.  Iff. 

That  latter,  seizing  the  situation, 
glanced  askance  at  dignified  Mr.  Staff; 
then  smiled  a  whimsical  smile,  cocked 
his  small  head  to  one  side  and  ap- 
proached him  with  an  open  and  in- 
genuous air. 

"If  it's  only  a  question  of  which 
berth,"  said  he,  "I'm  quite  willing  to 
forfeit  my  option  on  the  lower,  Mr. 
Staff." 

That  gentleman  started  and  stared. 

"Oh,  lord,  man!"  said  Iff  tolerantly 
— "as  if  your  portrait  hadn't  been  pub- 
lished more  times  than  you  can  re- 
member!— as  if  all  the  world  were  un- 
aware of  Benjamin  Staff,  novelist!" 

There  was  subtle  flattery  in  this; 
and  flattery  (we  are  told)  will  warm 
the  most  austere  of  authors — which 
Staff  was  not.  He  said  "Oh!"  and 
smiled  his  slow,  wry  smile;  and  Mr. 
Iff,  remarking  these  symptoms  of  a. 
thaw  with  interest  and  encourage- 


ment, pressed  his  point. 

"I  don't  mind  an  upper,  really — 
choice  was  mine,  at  the  moment.  If 
you  prefer  it  " 

"The  trouble  is,"  Staff  interrupted, 
"I  want  the  whole  room." 

"Oh!    .    .    .    Friend  with  you?" 

"No;  but  I  had  some  notion  of 
doing  a  little  work  on  the  way  over." 

"Writing?  I  see-  But  if  that'i 
all! — "  Mr.  Iff  routed  a  negligible 
quibble  with  an  airy  flirt  of  his  deli- 
cate hand.  "Trust  me;  you'll  hardly 
ever  be  reminded  of  my  existence — 
I'm  that  quiet.  And  besides,  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  in  the  smoking  room. 
And  I  don't  snore,  and  I'm  never  sea- 
sick. ...  By  the  way,"  he  added 
anxiously,  "do  or  are  you?" 

"Never  " 

"Then  we'll  get  along  famously.  I'll 
cheerfully  take  the  upper,  and  even 
should  I  tumble  out  on  top  of  you, 
you'd  never  know  it:  my  weight  is 
nothing — hardly  that.  i  Now  what 
d'yoii  say?    Is  it  a  go?" 

"But — I  don't  know  you  " 

"Business  of  making  a  noise  like 
an  Englishman!"  commented  Mr.  IS 
with  bitter  scorn. 

" — well  enough  to  accept  such  i 
favor  from  you.  I'll  take  second 
choice  myself — the  upper,  I  mean" 

"You  won't;  but  we'll  settle  that  on 
shipboard,"  said  Mr.  Iff  promptly. 
"As  for  knowing  me — business  of  in- 
troducing myself.  Mr.  Staff,  I  want 
you  to  shake  hands  with  my  friend, 
Mr.  Iff.  W.  H.  Iff,  Whiff:  some- 
times so-called;  merry  wheeze  based 
on  my  typographical  make-up;  once 
a  joke,  now  so  grey  with  age  I  gen- 
erally pull  it  myself,  thus  saving  new 
acquaintances  the  mental  strain.  Prac- 
tical philanthropy — what?  Whim  of 
mine.' 

"Indeed?" 

"Believe  me.  You've  no  notion  how 
folks  suffer  in  the  first  throes  of  that 
giddy  pun.  And  then  when  it  falls 
flat — naturally  I  can't  laugh  like  a 
fool  at  it  any  longer — bloie! '  said  Mr. 
Iff  with  expression — "like  that — bloiel 
— they  do  feel  so  cheap-  Wherefore 
I  maintain  I  do  humanity  a  service 
when  I  beat  it  to  that  moth-eaten 
joke.   You  follow  me?" 

Staff  laughed. 

"Then  it's  all  settled.  Good!  We 
shan't  be  in  one  another's  way.  You'll 
see." 

"Unless  you  talk  in  your  sleep,  too." 

Mr.  Iff  looked  unspeakable  re- 
proach. "You'll  soon  get  accustomed 
to  me,"  he  said,  brightening — "won't 
mind  my  merry  prattle  any  more'n 
the  song  of  a  giddy  humming-bird." 

He  turned  and  saw  their  booking- 
clerks  in  patient  waiting  behind  the 
counter.  "Ah,  there  you  are,  eh? 
Well,  it's  all  settled.    .    .  ." 

Thus  was  the  thing  accomplished. 

And  shortly  thereafter  these  two 
paused  in  parting  at  the  door. 

"Going  my  way?"  inquired  Mr.  Iff. 

Staff  named  whatever  destination 
he  had  in  mind. 

"Sorry.  I  go  t'other  way.  Take 
care  of  yourself.  See  you  to-mor- 
row." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Staff,  and  took 
himself  briskly  off. 

But  Mr.  Iff  did  not  at  once  go  in 
the  opposite  direction.  In  fact,  he 
moved  no  more  than  a  door  or  two 
away,  and  then  stopped,  apparently 
fascinated  by  an  especially  stupid 
shop-window  show. 

He  had  very  quick  eyes,  had  Mr. 
Iff,  so  alert  and  observant  that  they 
had  altogether  escaped  Staff's  notice 
—a  trifling  incident  that  took  place 
just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of 
parting. 

While  still  they  were  standing  in 
the  doorway,  a  motor-cab,  plunginf 
down  Haymarket,  had  swooped  in  a 
wide  curve  as  if  meaning  to  pull  in  at 
the  curb  in  front  of  the  steamship 
company's  office.  The  cab  carried  a 
solitary  passenger — a  remarkably 
pretty  young  woman — and  on  its  roof 
a  remarkably  large  and  ornate  band- 
box. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  bandbox  which 
had  first  fixed  the  interest  of  Mr.  Iff- 
Only  an  introspective  vision,  indeed, 
such  as  that  of  the  imaginative  and 
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ithoughtful  Mr.  Staff,  could  have 
■  overlooked  the  approach  of  a  band- 
box so  big  and  upstanding,  so  pro- 
.fusely  beflowered  and  so  prominently 
•  displayed. 

Now  before  the  cab  could  stop,  its 
fare,  who  had  been  bending  forward 
.and  peering  out  of  the  window  as  if 
.anxious  to  recognize  her  destination, 
started  still  farther  forward,  seized 
the  speaking  tube  and  spoke  into  its 
mouthpiece  in  a  manner  of  sharp 
urgency.  And  promptly  the  driver 
:  swerved  out  from  the  curb  and  swung 
his  car  away  down  Pall  Mall. 

If  it  was  n-.cre  inquisitiveness  that 
held  Mr.  Iff  rooted  to  the  spot,  gap- 
ping at  that  uninteresting  window 
show,  it  served  to  discover  him  in  the 
guise  of  an  admirably  patient  person. 
Fully  fifteen  minutes  elapsed  before 
the  return  of  the  motor-cab  was 
signaled  unmistakably  by  the  blatant 
bandbox  bobbing  back  high  above  the 
press  of  traffic.  And  when  this  hap- 
pened, Mr.  Iff  found  some  further 
business  with  the  steamship  company, 
.and  quietly  and  unobtrusively  slipped 
back  into  the  booking  office. 

As  he  did  so  the  cab  stopped  at  the 
curb  and  the  pretty  young  woman 
jumped  out  and  followed  Mr.  Iff 
across  the  threshold — noticing  him  no 
more  than  had  Mr.  Staff,  to  begin 
with. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Bandbox. 

IN  the  playhouses  of  France,  a  ham- 
mering on  the  stage  alone  heralds 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  to  disclose 
illusory  realms  of  romance.  Precisely 
so  with  Mr.  Staff,  upon  the  door  of 
whose  lodging,  at  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  a  knocking  announced 
the  first  overt  move  against  his  peace 
of  mind. 

At  that  time,  Staff,  all  unconscious 
•of  his  honorable  peril,  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  inner 
room  (his  lodging  comprised  two) 
and  likewise  in  the  approximate  geo- 
graphical center  of  a  chaotic  assem- 
blage of  assorted  wearing  apparel  and 
•other  personal  impedimenta. 

He  was  wandering,  confusedly,  how 
in  thunderation  he  was  to  manage  to 
•cram  all  the  confounded  truck  into 
the  limited  amount  of  trunk  space  at 
his  command.  He  was  also  wonder- 
ing, resentfully  in  the  names  of  a 
dozen  familiar  spirits,  where  he  had 
put  his  pipe;  it's  simply  maddening, 
the  way  a  fellow's  pipe  will  persist  in 
getting  lost  at  such  critical  times  as 
when  he's  packing  up  to  catch  a  train 
•with  not  a  minute  to  spare.  .  .  . 
In  short,  so  preoccupied  was  Staff 
that  the  knocking  had  to  be  repeated 
before  he  became  objectively  alive 
to  it. 

Then,  confidentially,  he  said:  "What 
the  devil  now?" 

In  louder  tones  calculated  to  con- 
vey an  impression  of  intense  impa- 
tience, he  cried:  "Come  in!" 

He  heard  the  outer  door  open,  and 
immediately,  upon  an  impulse  esoteric 
even  in  his  own  understanding,  he 
chose  to  pretend  to  be  extravagantly 
busy — as  busy  as  by  rights  he  should 
have  been.  For  a  minute  or  longer 
he  acted  most  vividly  the  part  of  a 
man  madly  bent  on  catching  his  train 
though  he  were  to  perish  of  the  at- 
tempt. And  this  despite  a  suspicion 
that  he  played  to  a  limited  audience  of 
one,  and  that  one  unappreciative  of 
the  finer  phases  of  everyday  histrionic 
impersonation:  an  audience  answer- 
ing to  the  name  of  Milly,  whose  lowly 
station  of  life  was  that  of  housemaid- 
in-lodgings  and  whose  imagination 
was  ill-nourished  and  sluggish  as 
might  be  expected  of  one  whose 
wages  were  two-and-six  a  week. 

Remembering  this  in  time,  the 
novelty  of  make-believe  palled  on 
Staff.  Not  that  alone,  but  he  could 
hear  Milly  insisting  in  accents  not  in 
the  least  apologetic:  "Beg  pardon, 
sir    *    *  * 

He  paused  in  well-feigned  surprise 
and  looked  inquiringly  over  his  shoul- 
der, as  though  to  verify  a  surmise 
that  somebody  had  spoken-  Such 
proving  to  be  the  case,  he  turned 
round  to  confront  Milly — Milly  true 


to  type,  wearing  a  grimy  matutinal 
apron,  an  expression  half  sleepy,  half 
sullen,  and  a  horrid  soot  smudge  on 
her  ripe,  red,  right  cheek. 

In  this  guise  (so  sedulously  does 
life  itself  ape  the  conventions  of  its 
literature  and  drama)  Milly  looked  as 
lifelike  as  though  viewed  through  the 
illusion  of  footlights.  Otherwise,  as 
Staff  never  failed  to  be  gratified  to 
observe,  she  differed  radically  from 
the  stock  article  of  our  stage.  For 
one  thing,  she  refrained  from  drop- 
ping her  aitches  and  stumbling  over 
them  on  her  first  entrance  in  order 
merely  to  win  a  laugh  and  so  lift  her 
little  role  from  the  common  rut  of 
"lines"  to  the  dignity  of  "a  bit."  For 
another,  she  seldom  if  ever  brand- 
ished that  age-honored  wand  of  her 
office,  a  bedraggled  feather-duster. 
Nor  was  she  by  any  means  in  love 
with  the  tenant  of  the  fust-floor-front. 

But  though  Staff  was  grateful  for 
Milly  because  of  this  strong  and  un- 
conventional individuality  of  hers,  he 
wasn't  at  all  pleased  to  be  interrupted, 
and  he  made  nothing  whatever  of  the 
ostensible  excuse  for  the  interruption, 
the  latter  being  a  very  large  and  bril- 
liantly illuminated  bandbox,  which 
Milly  was  offering  him  in  pantomime. 

"It  have  just  come,"  said  Milly 
calmly,  in  response  to  his  inquiring 
stare.  "Where  would  you  wish  me  to 
put  it,  sir?" 

"But  what?" 

Milly  gesticulated  eloquently  with 
the  bandbox. 

"That  thing?"  said  Staff  with  scorn. 
"Yessir." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  put  it  any- 
where.   Take  it  away-" 

"But  it's  for  you,  sir." 

"Impossible.  Some  mistake.  Please 
don't  bother — just  take  it  away. 
There's  a  good  girl." 

Milly's  disdain  of  this  blandishment 
was  plainly  visible  in  the  added  eleva- 
tion of  her  already  sufficiently  tucked- 
up  nose. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  she  persisted 
coldly,  "but  it's  got  your  nime  on  it, 
and  the  boy  as  left  it  just  now  asked 
if  you  lived  here." 

Staff's  frown  portrayed  indignation, 
incredulity  and  impatience. 

"Mistake,  I  tell  you.  I  haven't  been 
buying  any  millinery.  Absurd!" 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  you  can  see 
as  it's  addressed  to  you." 

It  was;  the  box  being  held  out  for 
examination,  Staff  saw  plainly  that  it 
was  tagged  with  a  card  inscribed  in 
fashionably  slapdash  feminine  hand- 
writing with  what  was  unquestionably 
the  name  and  local  address  of  Benja- 
min Staff,  Esq- 

Because  of  this,  he  felt  called  upon 
to  subject  the  box  to  more  minute 
inspection. 

It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  everyday  milliners'  hat-box  of 
commerce;  a  capacious  edifice  of  stout 
pasteboard  neatly  plastered  with  wall- 
paper in  whose  design  narrow  stripes 
of  white  alternated  with  aggressive 
stripes  of  brown,  the  whole  effective- 
ly setting  off  an  abundance  of  purple 
blossoms  counterfeiting  no  flower 
known  to  botanists.  And  one  gibbous 
side  was  further  decorated  with  bold 
black  script  advertising  the  establish- 
ment of  its  origin. 

"Maison  Lucille,  New  Bond  street, 
West,"  Staff  read  aloud,  completely 
bewildered.  "But  I  never  heard  of 
the  d —  place!" 

Helplessly  he  sought  Milly's  eyes, 
and  helpfully  Milly  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

"Nossir,"  said  she;  and  that  was  all. 

"I  know  nothing  whatever  about 
the  thing,"  Staff  declared  severely. 
"It's  all  a  mistake.  Take  it  away — 
it'll  he  sent  for  as  soon  as  the  error's 
discovered." 

A  glimmer  of  intelligence  shone 
luminous  in  Milly's  eyes.  "Mebbe," 
she  suggested  under  inspiration  of 
curiosity — "Mebbe  if  you  was  to  open 
it,  you'd  find  a  note  or — or  some- 
thing." 

"Bright  girl!"  applauded  Staff.  "You 
open  it-  I'm  too  busy — packing  up — 
no  time — " 

And    realizing    how    swiftly  the 


LIVE  STOCK— Continued. 

For    Sale — 2,110-lb.    draught  stallion; 

also  20  head  of  work  horses  1  year 
old  and  up.  Address  G.  W.  McDer- 
ntott,  Fairfield,  Cal. 


 DOGS  

Brae  Brook  Collie  Kennels — Line  bred 
tricolors.     Splendid  puppies.  Work- 
ing prize  stock.     R.  3,  box  69,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Exceptional  Chance  to  Purchase  Farm 

for  man  who  has  made  money  as 
tenant.  We  have  several  hundred 
acres  in  Capay  Valley;  fine  land;  al- 
falfa, almonds,  diversified  farming.  It's 
what  you  have  wanted  a  long  time. 
We  will  sell  it  for  only  $12.50  an  acre 
down,  balance  your  own  terms.  Hard 
to  duplicate  for  $150  an  acre.  Further 
details,  address  California  Wholesale 
Land  Co.,  210  Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  

We   Want,  direct   from   owners,  lands 

listed  for  sale.  Chancy  &  Company, 
Topekn,  Kas.  

For    Sale — Villa    Sites    on     the  Blue 

Lakes.     Address  G.  A.  Behrnd,  Mld- 

lake  P.  P..  Cal.  

Old  Virginia  Farms  for  Sale — Send  for 

free  illustrated  catalogue;  largest  list 
in   Virginia.     Casselman  &  Co.,  Rich- 

mond,  Va.  

Apple   Orchards — Large   and   small,  in 

the  best  apple-producing  section  in 
California.  The  greatest  section  west 
of  Missouri  river.  Write  for  informa- 
tion.    Geo.  W.  Sill  &  Co.,  Watsonville, 

Cal.  .  

Every  Grain,  Grass,  Fruit  and  Vegeta- 
ble grown  in  northern  latitudes  suc- 
cessfully raised  in  the  Umpqua  Valley. 
Finest  climate  in  America.  Land  cheap, 
crops  certain,  markets  good.  "The 
Best  in  the  West."  For  information, 
address    Roseburg    Commercial  Club, 

Roseburg,  Oregon.  

The  Famous  Santa  Clara  Valley.  "We 

Sell  It."  Write  for  list  of  places  and 
literature.  E.  D.  Crawford  &  Co.,  415 
Hankers'  Investment  Bldg.,  742  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  jCal.   Branches,  San 

Jose  and  Gllroy.  

For   Sale   —   The   Orange   Grove  Man. 

Large  list  of  Orange  Groves  in  best 
districts.  Nine  years'  experience  in 
growing  oranges.  A.  W.  Richards,  The 
Orange  Grove  Man,  Clarcmont  and  Po- 

mona,  Cal.  .  .  

State   Lands   that  are   vacant   or  that 

have  come  back  to  the  State  are  not 
advertised  by  State.  I  make  a  spe- 
cialty years  after  year  of  searching 
out.  Can  help  you  buy  from  officials 
some  extra  good  bargains  for  less 
than  adjoining  land.  Send  for  my  new 
circular  and  guarantee  of  many  small 
pieces  inside  of  three  miles  of  depots 
of  good  towns  in  California.  Do  you 
want  results  of  mv  work?  References 
from  satisfied  customers.  Write  now' 
for  new  revised  circular.  Joseph 
Clark,  1511  K  street.  Sacramento. 
Tehama  Land  Office — It  will  pay  you 
.  to  see  Scott  &  Emerlck,  dealers  In 
farm  and  city  property.  Box  157,  T I'- 
ll n  mil,  Cal.  

Wanted — To  hear  from  owner,  who  has 

good  farm  for  sale;  send  description 
and     price.      Northwestern  Business 

Agency.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  

Be  Prosperous — Learn  the  real  estate 

business.  Great  chances  now.  Rep- 
resent us.  We'll  teach  you.  Free 
booklet.   "How   to   Win."     Am.  Realty 

League.  San  Francisco.  

State   Lands   that  are   vacant   or  that 

have  come  back  to  the  State  are  not 
advertised  by  State.  I  make  a  spe- 
cialty year  after  year  of  searching 
out.  '  Can  help  you  buy  from  officials 
some  extra  good  bargains  for  less  than 
adjoining  land.  Send  for  my  new  cir- 
cular and  guarantee  of  many  small 
pieces  inside  of  three  miles  of  depots 
of  good  towns  in  California.  Do  you 
want  results  of  mv  work?  References 
from  satisfied  customers.  Write  now 
for  new  revised  circular.  Joseph  Clark, 
1511  K  street.  Sacramento,  California. 
Redwood   Timber  Claim  for  Sale — For 

particulars  address  J.  W.  Poe,  Lay- 
lonville.  Cal.  


BUSINESS  CHANCES 

Any  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income    corresponding    for  newspa- 
pers; experience  unnecessary;  send  for 
particulars.        Press      Syndicate,  l«0-> 

l.ockporl,  N.  Y.  

Look  Here!  Oct  the  Latest!  14k  scarf 
pin  with  fine  interchangeable  stones. 
Send  50c  for  set.  Agents  wanted.  W. 
J,  Techtmann,  P.  O.  box  1487,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

How  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and 
yet  you  have  better  food.  How  to 
avoid  doctors'  bills,  yet  enjoy  better 
health.  The  above  and  much  more  val- 
uable information,  sent  free  for  stamp. 
Western  Supply  Co.,  Lnkeport.  Cnl. 
I  made  *50.«t©0  in  five  years  In  the  mail 
order  business;  began  with  $5.  Send 
tor  free  booklet.  Tells  how.  HEO- 
CACK,  1005  Lockport,  \.  Y. 


Shndeland  and  Cilendale  Farm  Collies  

75  puppies  by  6  stud  dogs  of  best 
Collie  blood,  $10  to  $20.  Spayed  bitch 
pups,  $7.50  up.  Bitches  in  whelp  and 
stud  dog.  The  Pioneer  Collie  Breeder, 
C.  D.  Nairn,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Amity,  Ore. 
Send  stamps  for  new  catalogue. 


 j>EEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Nursery  Trees,   fruit  and  ornamental; 

nearly  all  varieties  to  be  seen  on  our 
experimental  place  near  State  high- 
way. Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Com- 
pnny,  Morganhlll,  Cal.  

Strawberry  Plants,  Clark  Seedling,  Ma- 
goon,  Brandywine,  Gold  Dollar  and 
Wilson.  Large,  healthy  stock.  $2  50 
per  1,000.  Chas.  j.  Roth,  Canby,  Ore. 
Pure,  Clean  Vetch  Seed — Order  your 
Spring  seed  direct  from  first  hands 
and  save  middleman's  expense.  Can 
ship  in  carloads,  or  local,  any  quan- 
tity. We  also  manufacture  a  dairy 
chop  in  large  quantities.  Are  always 
glad  to  quote  prices  and  send  samples 
to  responsible  parties.   Corvallis  Flour- 

Ing  Mills,  Coryallis.  Ore.  

VETCH— $3.00  per  cwt.  F.  O.  B.  Albany, 

Oregon.    Waldo  Anderson  &  Son. 
Feljoa — This  superb  new  fruit  is  hardy 
all  over  California.    Sure  to  be  one 
of  our  great  commercial  fruits.  Write 
for  prices.     Collidge  Rare  Plant  Gar- 

dens.  Pasadena,  Cal.  

Northern-Grown  Pedigree  Trees  have 
vitality  that  will  surprise  you  in 
growth;  common  prices.  We  pay  the 
freight.  Write  for  our  bulletin.  Every 
tree  true  to  name  and  guaranteed  to 
grow.  Reference  First  National  Bank. 
Sunnyside  agents  wanted.  Y-S  Nur- 
sery, Sunnyslde,  Wash. 


 PHEASANTS  

Booklet,  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants,"  20c. 

Prices  free.  H.  W.  Myers,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  

Ring-Necked  China  Pheasants  for  sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Agna  Callente,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
 BUYERS  

Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying  Com- 
pany, 548  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


Dewey,    Strong   &   Co.     (Est.     1866) — 
Patents,  trademarks,  investors'  guide. 
100    mech.    movements    free.  011-016 
Crocker  bldg.,  S.  F. 


 EDUCATIONAL 

Van     der     Naillen's     All  Engineering 
School;   estab.    1864.    51st  and  Tele- 
graph aye..  Oakland.  Cal. 


Learn  to  Write — We  teach  rapid,  tire- 
less business  penmanship  by  mail; 
complete  course,  105  lessons,  4  months; 
red  ink  criticism  weekly.  Bank  ref. 
Brown  Institute,  1028  Market  St.',  San 
Francisco.  


Penmanship  by  mail;  complete  course 
3  mos.,  plain,  rapid  business  writing, 
105  lessons.  $10;  red  ink  criticism 
weekly.  Brown  Institute,  1028  Market 
St.,  S.  F. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
 SALE  

Second-Hand  Pipe — Largest  dealers  In 
standard    pipe    and    screw  casings; 
prices   right;    guaranteed    first  class. 
Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  sta. 

GAS  ENGINES 


Cns  Engines  Rebuilt  in  our  shops  give 
the  same  satisfaction  as  new  ones. 
Expert  mechanics  rebore  the  cylinders, 
make  new  pistons  and  rings  and  re- 
flnish  all  bearings  and  wearing  parts. 
Every  engine  carefully  tested  for  ca- 
pacity and  operation  and  sold  with  a 
rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  furnish 
any  size  or  make  at  extremely  low 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
an  engine  without  first  getting  our 
proposition.  We  can  refer  you  to  many 
satisfied  customers.  Special:  4  h.  p. 
Samson,  $100;  4%  h.  p.  Olds,  $145;  10 
h.  p.  Samson,  $170;  20  h.  p.  Callahan, 
$100;  25  h-  p.  Union,  $410.  Information 
cheerfully  furnished.  Mechnnlcnl  In- 
■tallatlon  Co.,  Engineers,  181-180  Sec- 
ond St.,  San  Francisco. 

ContinuecTon  Page  36,  Column  4. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


RAG  DOLLIES 

This  great  offer  is  made  to  all  of  our  regular  subscribers  and  to 
anyone  who  contemplates  subscribing  for  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
within  the  next  two  months.  In  this  splendid  offer  we  have  some- 
thing that  will  be  appreciated  in  every  home  where  there  are  kiddies. 
We  send  these  with  postal  charges  prepaid,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  send  TWENTY  CENTS  and  we  will  mail  you  "MAMMA  GOL- 
DEN LOCKS  and  the  TWINS." 

Mamma  Golden  Locks 

and  the  Twins 

This  is  the  doll  family  that  every  little 
girl  likes  best.  They  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  print  dolls,  have  curly,  gol- 
den brown  hair,  with  big,  bright  eyes;  the 
limbs  are  movable,  the  faces  are  bright  and 
pretty  as  any  bisque  doll  could  be,  and 
much  more  durable.  A  few  minutes  of 
mother's  time  with  needle  and  thread  or 
sewing  machine  and  a  little  cotton  will 
make  the  roundest,  chubbiest,  prettiest 
playmates  a  little  girl  ever  had. 

Send  the  coupon  below  and  20  cents  in 
coin  or  stamps  and  we  will  send  you  these 
three  beautiful  dolls  free,  all  charges  pre- 
paid. 

A  Great,  Big  Dollie ! 

Make  some  little  child  happy  by  giving  her  "Mamma  Golden 
Locks  and  the  Twins."  "Golden  Locks"  is  27  inches  tall — big  enough 
to  wear  real  baby  clothes,  and  the  twins  are  each  7  inches  tall.  All 
little  girls  like  a  big,  big  dollie  best,  and  then  with  the  two  twins  they 
have  a  regular  doll  family. 

We  have  thousands  of  these  dolls  to  give  away  on  this  offer,  so 
everyone  who  sends  this  coupon  and  the  20  cents  to  us  will  receive 
these  three  dollies  at  once. 

COUPON 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 

Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Inclosed     please     find    TWENTY  CENTS, 
"MAMMA  GOLDEN  LOCKS  and  the  TWINS." 

NAME  

ADDRESS   

TOWN    STATE. 


for    which    send  me 


The  Best  Skirt  Gauge  in  the  World! 
No  Home  Should  Be  Without  One 

Eight  Good  Reasons  Why 

Because: 

Every  v/oman  should  be  her  own 
dressmaker. 

Unevenly  hemmed  skirts  are  un- 
sightly. 

Evenly  hemmed  skirts  hang  right. 
Quick,  easy  and  accurate. 
No  spoiled  skirts. 
It  saves  time. 
Saves  trouble. 
And 

it 

won't 


wear 


out. 


COUPON 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 

Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Inclosed  please  find  TWENTY-FIVE   CENTS,   for   which   send  me 
"EZY-HEM  SKIRT  GAUGE." 

NAME   


ADDRESS   

TOWN  STATE. 


When  answering  advertisements,  p  lease  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm." 


golden  minutes  were  fleeting  beyond 
recall,  he  cast  desperately  about  for 
his  pipe. 

By  some  miracle  he  chanced  to  find 
it,  and  so  resumed  packing. 

Behind  him,  Milly  made  noises  with 
tissue  paper. 

Presently  he  heard  a  smothered  "O 
sir!"  and  looked  round  to  discover  the 
housemaid  in  an  attitude  of  unmiti- 
gated adoration  before  what  he  could 
not  deny  was  a  perfect  dream  of  a 
hat — the  sort  of  a  hat  that  only  a 
woman  or  a  society  reporter  could  do 
justice  to.  In  his  vision  it  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  Gains- 
borough with  all  modern  improve- 
ments— as  most  big  hats  do  to  most 
men.  Briefly,  it  was  big  and  black 
and  trimmed  with  an  atmosphere  of 
costly  simplicity,  a  monstrous  white 
"willow"  plume  and  a  huge  buckle 
of  brilliants.  It  impressed  him,  hazily, 
as  just  the  very  hat  to  look  ripping 
on  an  ash-blonde.  Aside  from  this  he 
was  aware  of  no  sensation  other  than 
one  of  aggravated  annoyance. 

Milly,  to  the  reverse  extreme,  was 
charmed  to  distraction,  thrilled  to  the 
core  of  her  and  breathless — though  by 
no  means  dumb.  Women  are  never 
dumb  with  admiration. 

"O,  sir!"  she  breathed  in  ecstasy — 
"it's  a  real  creashun!" 

"Daresay,"  Staff  conceded  sourly. 
"Did  you  find  a  note?" 

"And  the  price-tag,  sir — it  says 
twenty-five  pounds!" 

"I  hope  there's  a  receipted  bill, 
then  Do  you  see  anything  remote- 
ly resembling  a  note — or  something?" 

With  difficulty  subduing  her  trans- 
ports— "I'll  see,  sir,"  said  Milly. 

Grunting  with  exasperation.  Staff 
bent  over  a  trunk  and  stuffed  things 
into  it  until  Milly  committed  herself 
to  the  definite  announcement:  "I 
don't  seem  to  find  nothing,  sir-" 

"Look  again,  please." 

Again  Milly  pawed  the  tissue-paper. 

"There  ain't  nothing  at  all,  sir,"  she 
declared  finally. 

Staff  stood  up,  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets  and  champed  the  stem  of 
his  pipe — scowling. 

"It  is  a  bit  odd,  sir,  isn't  it? — having 
this  sent  to  you  like  this  and  you 
knowing  nothing  at  all  about  it!" 

Staff  said  something  indistinguish- 
able because  of  the  obstructing  pipe- 
stem. 

"It's  perfectly  beautiful,  sir — a  won- 
'erful  hat,  really." 

"The  devil  fly  away  with  it!" 

"Beg  pardon,  sir?" 

"I  said,  I'm  simply  crazy  about  it, 
myself." 

"Oh,  did  you,  sir?" 

"Please  put  it  back  and  tie  it  up." 

"Yessir."  Reluctantly  Milly  re- 
stored the  creation  to  its  tissue-paper 
nest.  "And  what  would  you  wish  me 
to  do  with  it  now,  sir?"  she  resumed 
when  at  length  the  ravishing  vision 
was  hidden  away. 

"Do  with  it?"  stormed  the  vexed 
gentleman.  "I  don't  care  what  the 
d — ickens  you  do  with  it.  It  isn't  my 
hat.  Take  it  away.  Throw  it  into  the 
street.  Send  it  back  to  the  place  it 
came  from.    Give  it  *  *  *  or,  wait!" 

Pausing  for  breath  and  thought,  he 
changed  his  mind.  The  hat  was  too 
valuable  to  be  treated  with  disrespect, 
no  matter  who  was  responsible  for  the 
mistake.  Staff  felt  morally  obligated 
to  secure  its  return  to  the  Maison 
Lucille. 

"Look  here,  Milly  *  *  *  " 

"Yessir?" 

"I'll  just  telephone.  *  *  *  No!  Half 
a  minute!" 

(To  he  Continued.) 

(Copyright.    1912.    br    Little.    Brown    tt  Co., 
Boston.  MaM.) 

Solved  at  Last. 

"Uncle  Zeke.  your  boy  Bill  is  about 
16  now;  has  he  ever  flared  up  and 
said  he  was  going  to  quit  the  farm 
and  light  out  for  the  city?" 

"Nope.  And  he  ain't  going  to.  Bill 
says  there's  just  as  fine  moving  pic- 
tures right  here  in  the  village  as  you 
can  see  anywheres." 

The  man  who  never  starts  anything 
unless  he  is  sure  he  can  finish  it 
doesn't  start  much. 


ORANGE 

SEED 

Sour — Sweet 

The  killing  frosts  have 
made  a  clear  field  for 
growers  of  citrus  nursery 
stock.  The  great  demand 
for  seeds  suggests  that 
reservations  be  made  at 
the  earlest  possible  date. 

Prices  are  bound  to 
a^-'ance  wfth  the  season. 

Our  Sour  Seed  is  Flori- 
da and  Cuba  grown,  and 
is  most  carefully  selected 
by  our  own  men.  The 
Sweet  is  California  Stock 
from  the  very  best  dis- 
tricts. 

Place  your  order  imme- 
diately with  the  reliable 
house,  and  you  will  get 
seed  of  the  very  highest 
germination. 


5ecD&PiMrrca 

gjlllil  IB" 
32*         3M  50  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles  .  Calipopnia 


GET  THIS  BOOK 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOD  LIVE.  OR  WHIT  YOU  WANT  OR  ROW 
LOW  THE  PRICES  ELSEWHERE— 00  NOT  ORDER  ANYTHING  UNTIL 
TOO  HAVE  SEEN  OUR  CATALOG. 

Wiparaitit  hitter  atrcbudlu,  bettor  M-rviee  and 
lower  prices  than  the  regular  dealers. 

Even  though  we  mav  not  be  favored  with 
an  order,  send  (or  our  citilif-U  will  itti  ru  postti  u 
whit  ysa  should  pay  for— 

Groceries  Roofing  Wire  Fencing 

Paint*  Furniture  Pump* 

Harne**  Bed*  Stove* 

Saddle*  Hardware  Incubator* 

Muairal  Instrument*  Building  Material* 
Wire  Fencing  Plumber**  Supplie* 

Gasoline  Engine*  Farm  Implement* 

•nd  Other  >'ecea«itie*  for  Farm  and  Home. 

IF  TOO  WANT  THE  BEST  FOR  THE  LEAST  HONEY— want  to 
keep  the  profits  of  the  middlemen — want  to 
buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  stid  it  MCI 
fir  sir  monei-saiiag  cataloe — IT  IS  FREE. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

114  Km  Montiomtrj  SI..    Sin  Fraclsn.  DilMwtn 


FARMERS'  MARKET  PLACE 

(Continued). 


PIANOS 


We  naw  you  409r  to  609}  

$85U   player   pianos    (88   note),  (435 
$750    plaver    pianos    (88    note).  §331 
(500    player    pianos    (88   note).  $298 
Including    (20    worth    of    music  and 
benrli;    (450    upright    pianos,    oak  or 
mahogany.   (183:   (375   upright  pianos, 
oak     or     mahogany.     (145;  including? 
stool    f.  o.  b.  S.  F.     Paige  Piano  Coae- 
pany,    nrholeaalcrs,    251    Pout    St..  *«n 
Franrlnro. 

WALL  PAPER 


Wall   I'apcr — Closing  out  500.000  roll! 

of  Imported  and  domestic  wall  pa- 
per at  5c.  10c  and  15c  per  roll. 
Permanent    Imported    oatmeal,    the  (1 

kind,  at  45c  per  bolt. 

Plain    Ingrains,    light   colors,    the  40O 

kind,  nt  20c  per  bolt 

Varnish  tile  for  kitchens  and  bath,  the 

25c  kind,  at  15c  per  roll. 

Mncrusta  and   Len-o-Wall  nt   ]6c  pcx>| 

yard. 

Ready  mixed  paint.  (1.25  per  gal. 
Send    for   free    samples   of   wall  paper 
and  color  card  of  paints.    J.  I..  A«»  * 
Co..   89   <lth    St..    near    Mnrkrt    St..  SaB 
Francisco,  Cal, 


Farm  the  Modern, 
Economical  Way 


Use  tne 


Ajax  Gas 
Tractor 


AJAX 


SIZE  No.  1 

25  DRA  WBAR  H.  P.     45  MOTOR  H.  P. 


In  calling  your  attention  to  the 
merits  of  the  Ajax  Tractor  it  is  not 
our  idea  to  exaggerate.    We  know  that 
the  use  of  adjectives  and  superlatives  leads 


nowhere  and  for  that  reason  hesitate  in  calling  our  product  "best."  But  we  do  claim  that  it  will  meet 
any  requirement  or  test  which  it  is  called  upon  to    perform     There's    honest    manufacture    in  the 

Ajax  Gas  Tractor 

FULLY  GUARANTEED  " 

It  has  every  modern  improvement  and  will  fill  every  need  of  the  shrewd,  modern  farmer.  It 
is  powerful,  simply  constructed,  easily  operated  and  uses  very  little  fuel.  It  will  operate  on 
any  kind  of  ground,  burns  gasoline  or  distillate,  has  power  steering  device  and  will  turn  in  its 
own  length. 

For  Technical  Dascription  and  Full  Information 

send  us  your  name  and  address.  We  will  mail  you  some  very  interesting 
literature  on  modern  farm  power  and  will  explain  why  and  how  the 
Ajax  is  the  best  tractor  buy  on  the  market.  Address 


Send 
For  This 
Interesting  Catalogue 


PIERSON,  HEAD  ®  C(l 

37  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


WHITE  LEGHORN 
BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  largest  poultry  center  in  the  world  and  the  very 
best  selected  stock  and  strain.  Our  equipment  and  system1 
perfected  after  fifteen  years  of  hatching  experience. 

For  the  encouragement  of  chicken  raisers  throughout  the 
Western  States,  we  are  making  special  prices  for  1913  during 
April,  May,  June,  July  and  August.  Shipments  every  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday.  Any  quan- 
tity, one  dozen  to  1,000  or 
more.  First-class  ship- 
ment guaranteed.  Do  not 
delay,  but  order  early  and 
receive  your  chicks  just 
when  convenient.  All  in- 
formation and  prices  given 
on  application.  Write  to 
us  to-day. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
and  Brown  Leghorns  any  time  of  the  year. 

THE  BIHN  HATCHERY 

The  Largest  in  the  World. 
Capacity  165,000.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Hotel  Fresno 


W  Eddy  St.,  San  Fsancisco,  Cal. 

Convenient  to  shopping  and  theatrical  district;  mod- 
erate price  family  hotel;  fine  accommodations; 
large,  comfortable  ladies'  parlor;  200  rooms. 


Card  and  Smoking  Room— Pool  and 
Billiard  Room—Free  to  Guests 


Free  Baths-Hot  Water  All  Hours 

Branch  Office  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

50c  to  51  Per  Day-$2.25  to  $4  Week 

Special  Permanent  Rates.    Take  Eddy  Street  Car  From  Ferry 
to  Leavenworth  Street 


e 


Oakl 


Made  in 


Michigan 


and 


The  Awakening 


$5,000 
$2,  750 

$2,250 

Simple  subtraction — could  anything  be  more  simple?  $5,000  represents  a  false  notion 
of  the  necessary  purchase  price  of  an  automobile  that  will  stand  up  to  its  work  of 
real  touring  and  hard  city  usage. 

$2,750  represents  all  that  is  needed  to  put  anyone  in  possession  of  an 
automobile  capable  of  doing  the  usual  work  of  any  automobile  at  any 
price. 


$2,250  represents  the  excess  sum  paid  unnecessarily  and  foolishly  by 
those  holding  the  belief  that  an  extravagant  price  is  needed  to  command 
the  best  automobile. 


The  awakening  has  reached  the  public.  Refusing  to  be  bound  by  precedent,  and,  realizing  that  a  high  price  is  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated  with  perfected  manufacturing  met  hods,  the  keen,  discriminating  buyer  is  paying  a  reason- 
able price  and  no  more. 


An  OAKLAND  Six-Sixty,  with  its  German  silver  V-shaped  radiator — 
than  which  there  is  no  better  automobile  manufactured — is  yours  with 
every  equipment,  including  self  starter  and  electric  lights,  delivered  in 
San  Francisco  for  $8,7601 

By  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  $2,750  would  be  an  entirely  excessive  price 
for  an  OAKLAND  four-cylinder  touring  car,  runabout  or  any  other  than 
the  "Six-Sixty"  model  of  the  OAKLAND  LINE. 


An  OAKLAND  model  Forty-Two  (4-cylinder),  with  self-Starter  and 
electric  lights,  fully  equipped  and  delivered  in  San  Francisco  at  $1,850, 
and  am  OAKLAND  model  35  (4-cylinder),  with  electric  self-starter  and 
electric  lights,  for  $1,375,  show  an  equal  saving  in  their  respective  classes 
— they  are  the  best  in  their  lines. 


Into  these  OAKLAND  cars — and  we  are  producing  $16,000,000  worth  of  them  this  year — we  have 
put  the  best  engineering  skill  and  the  most  durable  materials  that  money  can  buy.  These  cars 
are  marketed  at  prices  which  show  only  s  modest  manufacturing  profit. 

We  are  ready  to  back  them  up  at  any  time  with  all  the  vast  resources  of  a  company  of  unquestioned 

integrity. 

The  Oakland  1913  Models — Have  Power  to  Burn  and  Speed  to  Spare.    Their  Silence  Gives  Content. 


Model  «-*0   $2,750 

Equipped  with  self-starter  and  electric  lights. 


Model   42     $1,850 

Equipped  with  self-starter  and  electric  lights. 


Model  35   $1,275  to  $1,375 

Equipped  with  self-starter  and  electric  lights. 


Inspection  and  Delivery  of  Cars  Daily 

The  Oakland  Motor  Car  Co. 

Direct  Factory  Branch  542-544  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  SERVICE  ON  REQUEST. 
Motor  car  owners  calling  at  our  showrooms  will  not  be  importuned. 
Inquiries  from  leading  dealers  will  be  promptly  answered. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  CARS  BY  APPOINTMENT. 
Oakland  Distributers,  Imperial  Garage,  Webster  Street,  Oakland. 
Fresno  Branch:  1237  I  Street. 
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WEST  SACRA- 
MENTO is  the  most  talked 
of,  most  up-to-date  farm- 
ing community  now  in 
the  puldir  eye.  Every- 
thing favors  the  farmer 
here — from  the  quality  of 
the  soil  down  to  the  final 
disposing  of  what  the  soil 
so  abundantly  produces. 

The  Possibility  of  Imme- 
diate Profit  on  an  In- 
vestment at  West 
Sacramento 

If  you  would  but  visit 
WEST  SACRAMENTO, 
have  us  take  you  over  this 
great  area  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive land  in  all  Cali- 
fornia and  show  you  how 
we  have  proven  our  faith 
in  it  by  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  upon 
this  project  you  would 
readily  recognize  what  a 
matchless  investment  prop- 
osition it  is. 

The  southern  end  of  WEST 
8ACRAMKNTO  he*  already 
been  sold  and  preparation* 
are  being  made  for  Its  Im- 
mediate settlement.  The  sec- 
tion now  offered  for  sale  Ilea 
between  that  which  Is  al- 
ready aold  and  the  city  of 
Bacramento.  Every  day  sees 
an  Increase  In  Ita  value.  Its 
value  Increase  will  multiply 
as  the  developments  ad- 
vance. LAnd  bought  now 
may  be  worth  double  within 
a  year.  It  MUST  Increase. 
Certainly  It  Is  worth  a  thor- 
ough Investigation. 

West  Sacramento  Co. 

FRED  T.  MOORE 

Mgr.  Land   Sales  Dept. 
Sacramento,  CaL, 
208  Nicolaua  Building. 
San  Francisco  Office, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Kearny  Sis. 


Mall       i -  i  To-Oay. 

Fred  T.  Mooru.  Manager 
Land  Sales  Dept.,  208 
NlrolHtis  Uldg. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
Dear    Sir — Kindly  mall 

me  a  copy  of  your  lllua- 

triitc-d    booklet,  "Country 

Life.  In  the  City." 


Name  

Address 
P   O.  Box. 


O.  F.  t 
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EVERY  HOME 

SHOULD  HAVE 

An  American  Flag 

PURE  SILK       24x36  INCHES  REVERSIBLE 

SEND  COUPON  WITH  STAMPS  OR  MONEY-ORDER  TO 

OrcHard  and  Farm 


AND  GET 
ONE  OF 
THESE 
FLAGS 
AT  COST. 


60c 


NEARLY 
ONE-HALF 
LESS  THAN 
RETAIL 
PRICE 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY,  July  4 

and  on  other  patriotic  holidays,  this  f  lag 
will  maHe  a  most  acceptable  decoration 


COUPON 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 

Hearst  Building, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  SIXTY  CENTS  in  payment 
for  PURE  SILK  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

NAME     

ADDRESS  

TOWN...  STATE  


FARM  WITH 
BRAINS 

Profitable  farming  depends 
on  exact  knowledge  —  such 
knowledge  as  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  ABRIDGED 
AGRICULTURAL  REC- 
ORDS, a  reference  library  for 
the  farmer  based  entirely  on 

Government  Authority 


$23,419,452  is  the  amount  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  spend  this  year 
on  YOUR  behalf— on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  collecting  and  distributing 
agricultural  information.  Over 
twenty  thousand  (20,000)  dif- 
ferent publications  have  already 
been  issued,  and  a  full  collec 
tion,  decently  bound  and 
indexed,  would  cost  not  less 
than  $4,000.  The  GIST  of  what 
such  a  library  would  contain  is 
to  be  found  in  the 

Abridged  Agricultural 
Records 


Secretary  of  A  g  r  i  c  u  It  ure 
James  Wilson  placed  at  the  dis 
posal  of  the  Agricultural  Serv 
ice  Company  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  ALL  the  records  and 
facilities  cf  his  department  so 
that  in  the  preparation  of  these 
books  no  important  document 
or  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  left 
unread. 


Californian  Experts 

like  Professor  E.  J.  Wickson 
and  Professor  M.  E.  Jaffa  of 
the  University  of  California, 
give  the  result  of  their  years  of 
farming  experience.  Author- 
ities on  soil  like  E.  W.  Hilgard 
and  L.  H.  Bailey  tell  in  clear, 
simple  language  how  to  make 

Money  io  Agriculture 


Ten  cents  a  day  is  a  small 
sum  to  pay  for  a  set  of  books 
that  will  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation possible  to  get  in  an 
agricultural  college  course. 
Write  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  card  for  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  greatest  Farm- 
ers' Encyclopedia  ever  made. 


John  J.  Newbegin 

3 15  Sutler  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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European  Credit  Ideas  for  American  Farmers 


LOWER  interest  for  the  farmer  when  he  borrows  money. 
This  is  the  keynote  of  the  investigation  now  under  way 
in  Europe  by  the  members  of  the  American  Commission  on 
Agricultural  Co-operation,  which  is  studying  the  agricultural 
and  co-operative  selling  systems  used,  and  used  "most  success- 
fully by  European  farmers. 

The    seven    commissioners,   who   sailed   from   New  York 
April  25,  were  accompanied  by  delegates  representing  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union.    Instructions  were  given 
to  the  federal  commissioners  to  report  to  Congress  on  their 
return  on  the  practicability  of  establishing  farmers'  co-operative 
banks  and  a  mortgage  bank  system  in  this  country,  the  institu- 
tions to  be  conducted  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  of  Europe.    The  State 
delegates  will  report  to  a  committee 
of  nine  Governors,  and  in  this  way 
official    recommendations    will  be 
placed  before  Congress  and  the  State 
Legislatures  urging  a  consideration  of 
the  credit  requirements  of  farmers 
both   as   a   means   of  assisting  the 
farmers  and  of  relieving  consumers 
of  part  at  least  of  the  .burden  of  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

The  federal  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  are  Sena- 
tor Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  lawyer- 
farmer,  and  president  of  the  South- 
ern Commercial  Congress;  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee  on  agri- 
culture; Representative  Mess  of  In- 
diana, who  was  a  farmer  before  he 
entered  Congress,  where  he  is  now 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Colonel  Harvie  Jordan,  former  president  of  the  Farmers'  Union;  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield,  a  member  of  President  Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Commission; 
John  Lee  Coulter,  government  expert  on  agricultural  statistics,  and  Dr.  C.  J. 
Owens,  managing  director  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress. 

The  State  delegates  include  farmers,  bankers,  lawyers  and  economists.  It 
is  expected  that  the  commission  will  return  from  Europe  in  August  and  will 
then  prepare  its  report  to  Congress  and  the  States. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  reform  is  offered  which  has  been  subjected  to  test 
through  all  the  changing  conditions  of  a  century.  Such  is  the  case,  however, 
with  the  systems  of  agricultural  credit  and  the  organizations  based  on  co- 
operative effort,  which  it  is  proposed  to  copy  from  Europe  for  the  benefit  of 
American  farmers.  It  is  possible  for  the  farmers  of  this  country,  through 
their  representatives,  exhaustively  to  examine  every  detail  of  organization  and 
the  routine  operations  of  these  systems.  This  is  what  the  commission  proposes 
to  do.  The  commission  has  the  indorsement  of  the  National  Farmers'  Con- 
gress, the  National  Grange  and  the  National  Farmers'  Union. 

The  first  effort  of  the  commission  will  be  to  care  for  the  money  needs  of 
farmers.  The  members  of '  the  commission  believe  they  can  accomplish  two 
things  in  this  connection — first,  effect  a  saving  to  farmers  by  reducing  the 
interest  rates  on  their  loans,  and,  second,  to  better  the  terms  and  increase  the 
availability  of  loans. 

The  co-operative  idea  is  the  basic  principle  of  most  of  the  agricultural 
credit  systems  of  Europe,  and  though  it  is  possible  that  in  a  system  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  a  part  of  it  might  have  to  be  formed  along  other 
lines,  as  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  European  countries,  still  the  greater 
portion  of  the  system  would  rest  upon  co-operative  effort  and  the  formation 
of  co-operative  organizations  for  this  purpose  would  pave  the  way  for  further 
co-operative  undertakings.  Thus  a  farming  community  which  had  successfully 
operated  a  co-operative  credit  society  for  some  time,  and  had  learned  the 
value  of  co-operation  in  borrowing  money,  would  be  led  to  establish  a  co-op- 
erative supply  society  for  the  purchase  of  machinery,  seeds  and  fertilizers. 

From  such  a  society  it  would  be  a  short  step  to  organize  a  co-operative 
marketing  association  for  the  packing,  shipping  and  marketing  of  the  produce 
of  an  entire  community. 

This  is  an  ambitious  programme  and  calls  for  many  years  of  persistent 
effort.  As  Senator  Fletcher,  chairman  of  the  federal  committee  accompanying 
the  commission,  said  before  he  sailed: 

"The  task  before  the  commission  is  more  than  the  short  three  months' 
work  in  Europe.  Let  us  remember  that  this  undertaking  in  which  we  arc 
engaged  is  unknown  even  in  principle  in  this  country  and  that  its  lessons 
must  be  spread  among  12,000,000  farmers  distributed  over  the  3,000,000  square 
miles  of  this  Union.  Let  us  do  our  share,  not  for  three  months,  but  for  as 
many  years  as  may  be  necessary.  Let  the  bankers  co-operate,  for  this  work 
will  profit  them,  since  it  will  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  better 
banking  conditions.  But,  above  all,  let  the  farmers  of  the  country  sustain  us. 
With  such  support  we  will  accomplish  our  task." 

But  if  the  task  seems  large  the  benefits  promised  warrant  the  effort.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  Senator  Gore  emphasized  the  possibilities  of  the 
undertaking:   "The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  our  greatest  patrimony.    The  soil 


Harvie  Jordan. 


Duncan  V.  Fletcher. 


should  not  be  mined  but  should  be  maintained  and  conserved. 
Production  should  be  raised  to  the  maximum  of  efficiency  per 
man  and  per  acre. 

"Increased  production,  however,  should  not  be  penalized. 
Fruitfulness  should  not  be  fined  as  an  offense.  Something  more 
than  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  a  15,000,000  bale  crop  of  cotton  brought  $730,000,000  in  1911 
and  less  than  12,000,000  bales  brought  $820,000,000  in  1910.  The 
want  of  an  organized  market,  the  lack  of  concerted  action  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  more  than  3,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
were  worth  $100,000,000  less  than  nothing.  Increased  production 
must  be  accompanied  with  improved  marketing  facilities. 

"The  farmer  has  been  fettered  by 
the  want  of  working  capital.  Soil  im- 
provement, increased  production,  bet- 
ter market  facilities  have  all  been 
handicapped  by  lack  of  effective 
credit  among  the  farmers." 

There  are  several  other  organiza- 
tions interested  more  or  less  directly 
in  this  work,  and  it  will  be  the  aim 
of  the  American  Commission  to  se- 
cure the  affiliation  of  these  interests. 
For  instance,  the  three  farmers'  or- 
ganizations mentioned  will  be  invited 
to  support  the  work.  Then  there  is 
the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
the  conference  on  farm  markets  and 
farm  credits  recently  organized  at 
Chicago,  and  a  number  of  other  agri- 
cultural and  general  welfare  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  some  important  pri- 
vate sources  of  support.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly room  for  all  of  these  in  the 
great  work  to  be  undertaken,  but  it  is  essential  that  some  central  focus  be 
secured  or  every  one  will  be  working  at  cross  purposes  and  the  destructive 
evils  of  factionalism  will  be  sure  to  appear. 

But  the  source  of  support  most  essential  to  the  entire  undertaking,  the 
Commission  believes,  lies  in  the  individual  farmer.  The  whole  undertaking 
will  live  or  cfie  according  to  the  interest  or  apathy  manifested  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  After  all,  it  is  the  farmers  who  must  do  the  work,  for  the  essence 
of  the  plan  is  self-help.  Government  support,  or  at  least  government  subsidy, 
is  strictly  alien  to  the  plan  and  all  that  the  American  Commission  or  any  other 
organization  can  possibly  do  is  to  spread  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
involved.  Private  endowment  can  do  much  to  spread  the  doctrine,  but  neither 
private  nor  Government  charity  can  build  and  maintain  co-operative  under- 
takings. This  has  been  proven  time  and  again  in  Europe.  And  certainly  if 
it  is  true  among  European  farmers  it  is  bound  to  be  true  among  those  of  the 
United  States.  So  the  farmers  will  have  to  give  their  support  to  the  American 
Commission  if  it  is  to  succeed.  In  the  next  few  months  everything  possible 
will  be  done  to  give  the  farmers  an  understanding  of  the  systems  which  it  is 
proposed  to  establish.  After  that  everything  will  depend  on  the  response 
of  the  farmers. 

Belief  in  the  hypothesis  that  every  honest  man  is  a  capitalist  and  every 
thrifty  community  may  capitalize  its  thrift,  led  a  German,  Herr  Raiffeisen,  to 
attempt  construction  of  a  nation-wide  banking  system  based  solely  upon 
honesty  and  thrift  and  without  a  cent  of  foundation  capital.  Moreover,  the 
first  bank  of  this  system  was  founded  in  a  community  where  it  would  have 
been  an  utter  impossibility  for  the  members  of  the  bank  to  subscribe  any 
cash  capital  worth  mentioning.  Yet  these  poverty  stricken  farmers,  who 
had  been  so  robbed  by  money  lenders  that  they  had  hardly  a  stick  they  could 
call  their  own,  established  their  credit,  began  by  borrowing  on  their  names, 
and  returned  what  they  had  borrowed  with  interest  to  their  creditors. 

Raiffeisen  had  discovered  a  new  financial  security,  namely,  that  of  col- 
lective liability.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  organize  societies  without  any 
cash  capital  in  order  to  extend  their  benefits  to  poor  farmers.  However, 
beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  seemed  to  have  been  a  matter  of  principle 
with  Raiffeisen  to  have  refused  to  accept  any  cash  capital  as  the  foundation 
for  his  credit  institutions.  The  success  with  which  his  societies  met  is  won- 
derful.   They  literally  created  capital. 

Since  Raiffeisen  first  entered  on  this  work  a  law  has  been  enacted  in 
Germany  requiring  the  subscription  of  a  cash  capital  for  every  co-operative 
society.  The  societies  modelled  strictly  on  the  Raiffeisen  plan  have  made 
their  original  capital  as  small  as  possible.  It  is  merely  a  nominal  subscription. 
But  a  great  number  of  co-operative  societies  have  required  members  to 
purchase  shares  of  stock  as  a  means  to  create  a  foundation  capital.  As  long 
as  such  subscription  does  not  exclude  from  membership  in  the  society  any 
of  the  farmers  of  a  community,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  a  cash 
capital  should  not  be  subscribed.  The  leaders  of  the  co-operative  movement 
in  Germany  to-day  encourage  creation  of  a  cash  capital  and  urge  that  it  be 
made  as  large  as  possible  without  working  injury  to  the  farmers  of  a  com- 
munity. Raiffeisen,  however,  realized  the  need  of  some  reserve  fund,  and,  to 
secure  this,  required  all  profits  of  a  society  should  be  carried  over  into  a 
permanent  indivisible  reserve  fund,  and  that  after  this  fund  has  reached  an 
(Continued  on  rage  Eighteen.) 
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ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


Sheep  Milking  a  New  Dairy  Venture 


MILKING  1,000  sheep 
daily  and  turning 
the  milk  into  cheese  is  a 
new  industry  for  Solano 
county  dairymen,  and  one 
which,  established  now 
for  several  months,  is 
making  a  good  profit  for 
its  promoters. 

This  form  of  dairying 
—new  in  this  country,  but 
not  in  Europe — was  in- 
troduced by  John  G.  and 
Thomas  Cotsopoulos,  who 
followed  the  same  line  of 
farming  on  a  far  smaller 
scale  in  their  native  coun- 
try, Greece.  They  have 
rented  more  than  1,000 
sheep  from  Henry  Glide, 
whose  big  farm  is  half  way 
between  Dixon  and  Davis, 
on  the  banks  of  Putah 
creek.  They  pay  40  cents 
a  head  a  month,  the  lambs 
being  weaned  and  put  on 
pasture  in  preparation  for 
the  butcher. 

Twice  a  day,  morning 
and  afternoon,  the  flock 
is 'gathered  together  in  a 
big  corral,  from  which 
two  V-shaped  driveways 
lead  to  the  milking  pen. 
At  the  small  end  of  the  driveway  is  an  opening 
just  large  enough  for  one  sheep  tc  pass. 

Six  milkers  are  employed,  and  they  sit  with 
their  backs  to  the  fence  of  the  milking  pen. 
They  do  not  leave  their  places,  the  sheep  being 
driven  to  them  far  the  operatioon  of  milking,  which 
is  done  from  behind,  instead  of  from  one  side, 


"The  aheep  soon  become    ucrontomnl   to  the  unuauul  process  of  milking." 


as  with  a  co.v.  They  will  milk,  on  an  average,  a 
sheep  a  minute,  and  the  daily  average  of  milk 
obtained  from  each  sheep  is  about  a  quart  and  a 
half,  depending  on  the  age  and  quality  of  the 
ewes.    The  milk  tests  about  8  per  cent  butter  fat. 

Training  sheep  that  never  have  been  milked  is 
difficult  work,  but  in  four  or  five  days  they  be- 


come accustomed  to  the 
milking  and  are  docile 
under  the  unusual  proc- 
ess. As  they  arc  driven 
into  the  pen,  they  are 
seized  by  the  milkers,  and, 
despite  their  struggles,  are 
milked. 

When  the  milking  is  fin- 
ished, the  milk  is  put  into 
cans  holding  50  to  60  gal- 
lons. It  is  at  once  coagu- 
lated at  the  temperature 
at  which  it  comes  from 
the  pen,  no  artificial  heat 
being  used.  In  about 
thirty-five  minutes  it  be- 
comes thick.  Then  the 
curd  is  br  oken  and 
stirred  until  the  whey 
separates.  The  curd  is 
then  tied  in  press  cloths 
and  hung  up  for  drain- 
ing. This  process  com- 
pleted and  the  cheese 
pressed  into  shape,  it  is 
taken  from  the  cloths  and 
cot  into  slices  from  V/i 
to  2  inches  thick  and 
placed  dn  a  drain  board, 
being  thickly  sprinkled 
with  salt  to  draw  out 
more  of  the  whey  and 
_  .  make   the    cheese  firm. 

This  takes  from  24  to  36  hours,  when  the  cheeses 
are  packed  in  hogsheads  of  strong  brine  for  more 
salting  and  curing.  A  week  or  ten  days  later  they 
are  ready  for  shipment. 

Tbe  varieties  of  cheese  made  are  Feta,  Kaseri, 
Kafoli,  Gravera  and  Mentschtra.  These  sell  at  22 
to  50  cents  a  pound  according  to  the  kind. 


Three  Billions  for  Good  Roads 

Former  Senator  Bourne  of  Oregon  has  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  the  joint  congressional  commit- 
tee of  federal  aid  in  the  construction  of  post 
roads,  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  $3,000,000,000 
for  good  roads,  $1,000,000,000  being  for  construc- 
tion and  $2,000,000,000  for  maintenance.  The  bil- 
lion-dollar construction  fund,  according  to  this 
plan,  would  be  apportioned  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  area,  population,  assessed  valuation 
and  road  mileage.  The  States  would  be  required 
to  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  fifty- 
year  4  per  cent  bonds  for  the  amount  due  them. 
The  Government  would  then  loan  the  States  the 
par  value  thereof  for  road  construction,  the  Gov- 
ernment raising  its  fund  by  the  sale  of  fifty-year 
non-taxable  3  per  cent  bonds.  By  crediting  each 
State  every  year  with  the  excess  of  1  per  cent 
interest  paid  on  the  State  bonds  and  allowing 
3  per  cent  interest  on  the  amount  compounded 
annually  a  sinking  fund  would  be  established,  it 
is  estimated,  from  which  the  Government  would 
pay  off  the  bonds  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  and 
the  State  would  be  relieved  of  the  payment  of  the 
principal  on  its  bonds. 

Tn  discussing  the  merits  of  his  plan,  Bourne  said 
recently: 

"There  are  in  the  United  States  some  890,000,000 
acres  of  farms,  worth  about  $39,000,000,000.  There 
iare  some  22,000,000  working  horses  and  mules  on 
these  farms,  costing  annually  for  feed  and  keep 
about  $1,760,000,000.  With  good  roads  will  come 
substitution  of  traction  for  horse  power,  with  a 
probable  saving  of  a  billion  a  year.  If  the  ex- 
penditure for  construction  increased  the  value  of 
the  farms  only  3  per  cent  the  owners  would  get 
back  immediately  in  property  values  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  investment.  If  the  amount  ex- 
pended annually  for  road  maintenance  reduced 
the  cost  of  hauling  30  per  cent,  the  saving  would 
cover  the  cost  of  maintenance.  In  my  opinion  the 
adoption  of  my  plan  would  double  the  total  value 
of  farms  and  reduce  the  cost  of  road  hauling  75 
per  cent." 


Predicts  Higher  Potato  Prices 

Potato  experts  say  the  potato  crop  this  year 
will  be  about  half  that  of  last  season  and  that  a 
corresponding  increase  in  price  may  be  expected. 
Maurize  Zuckerman  of  Stockton,  who  has  just 
completed  a  tour  of  the  State,  and  inspected  all 
the  sections  where  potatoes  are  produced,  said 
recently: 

"In  the  Stockton  and  Sacramento  river  districts, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  crop  of  California  is  grown, 
the  decrease  in  acreage  is  about  40  per  cent.  Only 


36,000  acres  on  the  Stockton  river  islands  will  be 
planted  against  a  former  acreage  of  52,000.  The 
same  ratio  holds  in  the  Salinas  and  Lompoc  dis- 
tricts. 

"In  Los  Angeles  county  the  crop  is  very  back- 
ward and  several  weeks  slower  in  maturing  than 
last  year.  The  acreage  has  been  decreased  nearly 
75  per  cent,  only  3,000  acres  being  planted  this 
year.  The  farmers  all  lost  heavily  last  year  on 
the  crop,  which  they  sold  as  low  as  35  cents  a 
hundred  pounds.  Disheartened,  they  planted  other 
crops  this  season. 

"Nor  is  California  the  only  State  which  will 
show  a  decrease  in  production.  The  situation  is 
paralleled  in  practically  every  potato  State  in  the 
union.  The  farmers  have  failed  to  regulate  the 
diversity  of  their  crops,  and  seeing  the  great 
profits  in  potatoes  two  years  ago  when  the  mar- 
ket was  short,  they  all  dashed  headlong  into  this 
agricultural  gamble  and  the  overproduction 
brought  them  real  losses. 

"In  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  States  which  buy 
from  California,  the  crop  outlook  is  unfavorable. 
Serious  frosts  after  the  planting  of  the  potatoes 
caused  considerable  damage,  which  added  to  the 
smaller  acreage,  cut  their  crops  in  less  than  half. 
Idaho  reports  15,000  fewer  acres  planted.  Kansas 
and  Michigan  are  also  short  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  The  great  Greeley  district  in  Colo- 
rado, which  at  one  time  shipped  more  than  12,- 
000  carloads  of  potatoes  a  year,  has  become  an 
insignificant  factor  in  the  market  because  of  the 
blight  and  worms.  Only  about  700  carloads  were 
raised  there  last  year  and  not  many  more  will 
be  put  out  this  season. 

"Consequently,  with  all  of  these  factors  figured 
in,  the  market  this  year  and  until  the  end  of  the 
season  in  1914  will  probably  go  over  the  $2  price 
again.  This  is  naturally  the  wholesale  figure  in 
carload  lots.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Stock- 
ton market  has  advanced  40  cents,  the  best  Stock- 
ton river  potatoes  selling  at  $1  a  hundred  pounds 
in  carload  lots.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  pounds  in  the  Sacramento  and  Stock- 
ton districts  arc  being  plowed  under  or  flooded 
out  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  new  crop.  The 
demand  from  outside  of  California  is  active  and 
is  helping  prices  in  their  upward  trend. 


Breaks  the  Butter  Record. 

Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Lass,  a  cow  owned  by 
F.  M.  Jones  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  has  broken  the 
world's  butter  record.  The  previous  record  was 
a  fraction  over  288  pounds  in  60  days,  and  the 
world-beating  cow  has  exceeded  this  by  20  pounds, 
having  308.877  pounds  to  her  credit. 


Poultry  Experts  .for  1915 

A  commission  of  poultry  experts  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  has  been  appointed  by  D.  O.  Lively, 
chief  of  the  livestock  department  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  to  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  in  their  particular  branch  of  the 
live  stock  exhibits  at  the  exposition.  The  ap- 
pointments have  been  approved  by  the  president 
of  the  exposition  and  Captain  Asher  Carter  Baker, 
director  of  exhibits.  The  committee  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

D.  Truebenach,  editor  of  Gcflucgel,  Chemnitz, 
Germany;  J.  Penderson-Bjergaard,  editor  Danish 
Poultry  Standard,  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  M.  Van 
Gcldern,  Chateau  Zeecrable,  Brussels,  Belgium; 
Consultant  H.  B.  Beaufort,  Ardcbote-Hoosllem, 
Holland;  Aldredo  Vitala,  Naples,  Italy;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thanes,  Christiania,  Norway;  Consultant 
W.  S.  Jostedt,  Smedt,  Sweden;  Dr.  Loisel  and 
Pierre  A.  Pichot,  Paris,  France. 

One  of  the  innovations  which  Chief  Lively  has 
planned  for  his  department  at  the  exposition  is 
a  continuous  live  stock  exhibit  from  the  time  the 
exposition  gates  are  opened  until  the  closing  day. 
There  also  will  be  illustrated  lectures  of  educa- 
tional value  on  the  various  branches  of  the  live 
stock  industry. 


To  Conduct  Farmers'  Institutes 

To  strengthen  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Extension  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
California  have  appointed  Professor  B.  H.  Croch- 
eron  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  extension, 
with  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  year.  The  appoint- 
ment is  made  with  the  understanding  that  Croche- 
ron  will  be  appointed  State  leader  by  the  office  of 
farm  management  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional $1,500  a  year  from  the  Government.  Croche- 
ron  will  be  in  charge  of  the  demonstration  trains, 
farmers*  institutes  and  other  activities  of  the  de- 
partment. 


Wheat  Yield  Is  Enormous. 

The  Government's  official  crop  report  forecasts 
a  banner  year  for  winter  wheat,  with  a  harvest  of 
514,000,000  bushels.  Never  before,  according  to 
the  report,  has  there  been  in  the  history  of  wheat 
raising  such  a  yield  as  that  promised  for  1913. 

The  report  predicts  an  average  yield  at  16.9 
bushels  an  acre  with  a  crop  condition  now  of  91.9. 

Prices  of  wheat  already  are  depressed  greatly 
by  the  enormous  harvest  in  sight.  Kansas  has 
promise  of  about  120,000,000  bushels  and  is  ad- 
vertising for  40,000  harvest  hands — double  the 
number  usually  called  for. 
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New  Work  Laid  Out  for  the  Country  Preacher 


"By  R.  Morris" 


THE  REV.  FRED  I.  DREXLER 
of  Willows,  Cal.,  has  suggested 
a  plan  by  which  the  University  of 
California  can  render  a  service  of  far- 
reaching  benefit  to  society  through 
the  rural  clergyman.  The  University 
will  use  the  Farm  School  at  Davis 
to  inaugurate  the  movement.  There 
the  country  preachers  will  receive 
their  inspiration  and  they  will  then 
go  back  to  the  hills  and  valleys  to 
work  out  the  idea. 

In  every  farming  community  is  a 
pastor;  or  if  one  does  not  live  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  visits  it  at  regular 
intervals  as  a  circuit  rider. 

He  has  the  ear  and  the  confidence 
of  the  public  and  he  knows  almost 
every  rancher  and  his  wife  and  their 
sons   and    daughters    by    their  first 
names.    He  is  privileged  to  introduce 
a  question  for  discussion  over  the 
chicken  at  the  dinner  table  or  in  the 
pulpit  of  his  church.    He  can  say  to 
the  farmer:   "John,  are  you  having 
any  difficulty  keeping  your  boys  at 
home?"    He  can  say  to  the  farmer's  wife:  "Mary, 
do  your  daughters  ever  show  a  desire  to  go  to 
the  city  to  work?"    And  the  farmer  will  not  take 
offense,  nor  will  his  wife. 

It  is  Mr.  Drexler's  idea  that  the  Farm  School 
can  teach  the  preachers  to  help  their  parishioners 
make  life  more  attractive  on  the  farm.  He  says: 
"The  country  pastor  knows  more  rural  sociology 
than  all  the  schoolmen,  but  he  doesn't  realize  it. 
His  sociological  store  of  information  is  not  or- 
ganized. It  is  held,  not  for  conscious  and  methodi- 
cal use,  but  because  the  pastor  cannot  prevent 
himself  from  having  it.  His  experience  gives  it  to 
him." 

The  clergyman  believes  that  once  the  schoolmen 
systematize  this  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  the 
rural  pastors,  they  will  be  able  to  turn  it  to  im- 
mense account. 

He  brought  the  idea  to  the  attention  of  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of 
California  last  winter  and  a  little  later  Dean 
Thomas  F.  Hunt  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
called  on  him  at  his  parsonage  in  Willows,  where 
he  is  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church.  Together 
they  went  over  the  idea,  and  on  March  28  a  num- 
ber of  clergymen  of  various  denominations  were 
invited  to  discuss  the  question  at  Berkeley  with 
Dean  Hunt  and  Professor  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  the 
latter  the  dean  of  the  Farm  School. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  University  has  de- 
termined to  hold  at  Davis,  beginning  Monday,  De- 
cember 1,  and  ending  Friday,  December  5,  a  "Min- 
isters' Week."  Ministers  of  all  denominations  are 
invited  to  attend.  Letters  of  invitation  have  been 
sent  to  them  from  the  University.  Later  there 
will  be  similar  sessions  under  the  auspices  of  in- 
structors of  the  Farm  School  held  at  Fresno  and 
Riverside.  Still  later,  there  may  be  such  meetings 
held  all  over  the  State. 

What  the  idea  will  eventually  develop  into  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Educators  and  sociologists 
think  exceedingly  well  of  it.  Miss  Helen  Todd,  a 
Chicago  settlement  worker,  in  discussing  it  re- 
cently with  Mr.  Drexler,  declared  that  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  country  life  is  vivacity.  Her  notion 
is  that  the  dullness  of  country  life  reacts  on  the 
people  with  a  tendency  to  make  them  feel  dull.  It 
is  the  country  monotony,  or,  rather,  the  almost 
total  lack  of  anything  interesting  to  do,  that  Mr. 
Drexler  believes  the  rural  pastor  can  help  relieve, 
once  he  knows  how. 

"The  thousands  of  attempts  to  'help  the  farmer'," 
said  Mr.  Drexler,  "have  failed,  I  am  convinced, 
chiefly  because  they  have  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  one  vitally  important  fact  that  the  very 
foundation  of  success  on  the  farm  is  the  love  of 
farm  work  for  its  own  sake.  You  have  got  to  be 
interested  in  your  farm,  in  everything  on  it  and 
especially  in  every  growing  thing,  if  you  are  to 
make  a  true  success.  And  without  success — even 
without  monetary  success —  no  farmer  or  farming 
section  can  be  in  a  position  to  receive  any  sort  of 
social  betterment. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  thousands  of  men 
who  do  not  like  to  farm  do  not  make  money  out 
of  the  soil.  But  making  money  is  not  all  there  is 
to  country  life.  If  we  have  a  community  of  farm- 
ers who  are  in  love  with  farming,  we  can  begin 
to  offer  successfully  recreations  and  amusements. 
But  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  living  inter- 
est in  farming  as  an  art.  I  should  make  my 
then,  teaching  the  rural  pastor  something  of  f  irm- 
ing, or,  rather,  of  farming  problems.  Unless  he 
has  some  understanding  of  the  dilemmas  which 
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The  Rev.  Fred  I.  Drexler. 

surround  the  farmer,  he  cannot  be  in  complete 
sympathy  with  the  men  who  till  the  soil.  And 
what  can  a  preacher  do  for  men  with  whom  he  has 
no  common  understanding? 

"Once  the  country  clergyman  comes  to  realize 
that  the  love  of  farm  work  is  the  foundation  of  true 
farming  success,  once  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  which  surround  the  farmer,  and 
once  his  extensive  but  unsystematized  knowledge 
of  rural  life  is  organized  and  intelligently  directed, 
he  will  begin  to  move  some  of  the  big  bleak  moun- 
tains of  monotony  from  the  pathway  of  his  flock." 

It  cannct  be  denied,  insists  Mr.  Drexler,  that 
country  life  is  too  dull  in  the  main  to  be  attrac- 
tive to  the  young.  He  has  examined  into  the 
question  of  leisure  and  has  reached  the  rather  odd 
conclusion  that  the  general  unsatisfactoriness  of 
farm  life  to  the  boys  and  girls  comes  not  from 
the  long  hours  of  work,  but  from  the  hours  of 
idleness. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "that  the  young  people  of 
the  farms  work  too  much.  I  believe  if  their  par- 
ents would  stop  a  moment  and  look  at  their 
children  as  growing  human  beings  who  need  rest 
and  play  in  large  doses,  who  need  amusement  and 
excitement  in  limited  and  well  regulated  quanti- 
ties, they  would  not  expect  them  to  accomplish 
quite  as  much  as  do  the  average  young  folks  in 
the  way  of  actual  labor.  Yet  the  labor  is  not  the 
great  drawback.  The  great  drawback  is  the  dull- 
ness, the  enervating  loneliness  of  the  long  hours 
when  there  is  not  even  work  to  do — when  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  do." 

"What  can  the  preacher  do  to  relieve  this  dull- 
ness?" Mr.  Drexler  was  asked. 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  the  pastor,  "let  us 
fully  realize  that  the  church  building  belongs  to 
the  people.  They  built  it,  they  support  it.  And 
they  use  it  not  more  than  four  or  five  hours  a 


week.  Here  it  stands,  white,  deso- 
late, funereal,  day  after  day,  night 
after  night.  Sunday  comes  and  it 
is  thrown  open.  And  yet  it  never 
seems  entirely  open,  because  it  is 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  being  per- 
petually closed.  It  almost  frightens 
the  little  boys  and  girls  as  they  go 
by  it  at  night,  so  silent  and  dead  it 
seems.  While  the  church  edifice  is 
shut  up,  there  is  in  the  country  round 
great  wastes  of  young  life  hungering 
sorely  for  social  fellowship.  It  seems 
to  me  this  lonely  young  life  and  this 
desolate-looking  church  ought  to  be 
brought  together  in  a  way  to  cheer 
them  both. 

"And  now  we  come  to  the  pastor. 
What  can  he  do?  Assuming  that  he 
has  had  some  training  at  the  Farm 
School  he  will  have  been  for  some 
time  studying  his  local  situation  for 
a  proper  opening.  He  has  taken  up 
with  the  farmers  the  question  of 
keeping  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
soil.  Perhaps  he  has  received  sev- 
eral shockingly  acute  bits  of  logical  observation 
from  some  of  his  parishers.  This  he  will  store 
away.  But  in  almost  every  case  he  has,  no  doubt, 
found  the  farmers  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  is  that 
their  sons  and  daughters  do  not  care  for  the  farm, 
but  are  watching  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  find 
employment  in  the  city  or  the  county  town.  Un- 
less the  preacher  knows,  he  will  talk  to  the  farm- 
er in  vain.  He  must  know.  He  must,  first,  have 
an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  boys 
themselves,  and  he  must  have  in  his  mind  firmly 
set,  I  think,  the  fact  that  the  love  of  farm 
work  for  its  own  sake  is  the  root  of  real  farm- 
ing success. 

"He  must,  slowly  if  necessary,  attempt  to  win 
the  farmer  to  his  own  notion  of  country  life  im- 
provement. He  must  have  the  hearty  co-operation 
and  the  earnest  support  of  the  farmer.  Of  course, 
he  can  get  these.  The  fanner  is  always  ready 
either  to  lead  or  follow  when  he  sees  the  way. 

"If  the  pastor  should  pack  the  desolate-looking 
church  with  young  people  who  are  lonely  and 
hungry  for  genial  associates,  without  providing 
something  for  his  young  folks  to  do,  the  chances 
are  the  loneliness  of  the  youth  and  the  desola- 
tion of  the  white  edifice  would  both  be  increased. 
The  pastor,  therefore,  must  find  some  common 
ground,  some  point  of  contact.  It  is  impossible, 
of  course,  to  lay  out  a  positive  plan  of  procedure. 
In  this  community  a  match  game  of  baseball  may 
be  the  opening  wedge;  in  another  a  society  for 
the  improvement  of  singing  voices,  in  still  an- 
other a  debating  club.  The  ingenuity  of  the  pastor 
must  be  brought  into  play,  and  always  in  the 
light  cf  the  inclination  of  his  young  flock. 

"The  pastor,  being  a  trained  man,  a  man  who 
is  accustomed  to  managing  numbers  of  people, 
can  organize  his  growing  parishoners,  and  hold 
their  organization  together  until  it  takes  on  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  an  institution.  He  must 
continue  always  to  guide  it  in  the  way  it  should 
go.    His  wife  will  help  him. 

"The  older  folks  must  be  interested  in  social 
life,  as  well  as  the  young,  the  men  as  well  as  the 
women.  How?  There  is  no  formula  that  will 
answer. 

"The  bent  of  the  community  must  be  considered, 
and  all  country  communities  are  not  by  any  means 
alike.  There  are  business  clubs  for  the  men,  do- 
mestic science  clubs  for  the  women;  there  are  all 
sorts  of  circles  and  associations  to  form.  It  may 
be  that  some  one  of  the  standard,  well-established 
ones  will  answer.   This  the  pastor  must  determine. 

"And  now  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
will  always  bear  in  mind  the  great  fact  that  under 
all  the  superficialities  of  seeming  success  on  the 
farm,  must  be  the  solid  foundation  of  love  of 
farming  for  its  own  sake.  Until  this  be  so,  coun- 
try life  must  be  dull  and  the  baseball  game,  the 
business  clut>,  the  domestic  science  club,  will  be 
failures  sooner  or  later.  The  work,  then,  of  the 
preacher  is  to  instill  the  love  of  farming  as  an 
art. 

"The  preacher  stands  for  ideals.  The  greatest 
pleasure  he  can  have  is  inspiring  others  with 
them.  That  he  will  increase  his  own  influence 
when  he  can  discuss  intelligently  with  the  farm- 
er the  problems  of  the  farm  is  self-evident.  He 
■will  learn  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time  at  the  Farm 
School.  He  will  continue  to  learn  from  the  farm 
er  when  he  returns  to  his  pastorate.  Day  by  day 
he  will  strive,  as  did  the  old-time  school  teach- 
ers, to  'keep  a  day  or  so  ahead  of  the  class.'  He 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty-eight. 


ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY  (Fred  Seul- 
bergcr) — Apricots  arc  looking 
and  doing  well;  growth  of  trees  is 
slowing  up  some.  In  irrigated  or- 
chards, crop  in  finest  of  condition. 
Estimated  crop  50  per  cent.  Cold 
weather  injured  cherry  crop  materi- 
ally. Thrip  larvae,  tussock  moths  and 
canker  worms  have  done  considerable 
damage  in  some  orchards.  In  or- 
chards not  irrigated  cherries  will  be 
small  and  inferior.  Estimated  crop 
45  per  cent.  Canning  varieties  of 
peaches  arc  doing  well.  Other  va- 
rieties  have,  to  a  great  extent,  developed  curl 
leaf.  Estimated  crop,  05  per  cent.  Bartlett  pears 
have  set  well  and  at  this  time  show  but  little  scab. 
Other  varieties  are  dropping  their  fruit  some.  Es- 
timated crop,  75  per  cent.  Prunes  are  looking  and 
doing  well  in  irrigated  orchards.  In  orchards  not 
irrigated  they  do  not  look  so  well  and  are  drop- 
ping fruit  to  some  extent.  Almonds  are  in  hne 
condition  and  promise  to  exceed  last  season's  crop 
by  50  per  cent. 

Butte  County  (Earle  Mills)— Peaches,  60  per 
cent;  almonds,  25  per  cent;  prunes,  80  per  cent; 
pears,  30  per  cent;  grapes,  100  per  cent;  berries, 
90  per  cent;  citrus  fruits  are  blossoming,  but  do 
not  expect  more  than  50  per  cent;  grain,  100  per 
cent.  Plenty  of  feed  for  live  stock,  and  stock 
is  in  good  condition.  Rain  during  the  last  month 
came  at  the  best  time  to  do  the  most  good  for 
grain  and  hay. 

Colusa  County  (L.  R.  Boedefield) — Prune-  and 
plums,  80  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop;  apricots, 
25  per  cent;  peaches,  60  per  cent;  almonds,  25  per 
cent;  pears,  75  per  cent;  citrus  fruits,  100  per  cent; 
grapes,  all  kinds,  60  per  cent;  grain,  25  per  cent. 
In  spite  of  the  dry  weather,  the  several  hundred 
acres  of  young  almond  trees  planted  this  season 
are  doing  well.  Eight  hundred  acres  of  lemons 
planted  in  the  western  foothills  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Live  stock  conditions  are  good  at  present, 
but  the  feed  is  drying  up  except  in  overflowed  and 
irrigated  sections. 

Eldorado  County  (J.  E.  Hassler)— Pears,  55  per 
cent;  peaches,  50  per  cent;  shipping  plums,  45  per 
cent;  apples,  50  per  cent;  cherries,  40  per  cent  of 
a  full  crop.  Grain,  75  per  cent,  nearly  all  cut  for 
hay  as  a  rule. 

Fresno  County  (F.  C.  Schell) — Deciduous  fruits, 
75  per  cent  of  normal  crop;  citrus  fruit,  100  per 
cent;  grapes,  100  per  cent;  berries,  100  per  cent; 
grain,  20  per  cent. 

Glenn  County  (Carl  Ley) — Citrus  fruits,  grapes, 
berries  and  vegetables;  grain,  50  per  cent  because 
of  the  dry  year. 

Humboldt  County  (Geo.  B.  Weatherby)— AppU  :a 
were  not  affected  by  frost  or  weather  conditions 
and  the  heavy  setting  of  blossoms  gives  indica- 
tions of  a  crop  far  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year. 
Peaches  were  slightly  affected  by  frost.  Cherries, 
plums  and  pears  have  set  well  and  other  fruits  are 
about  normal.  Rains  during  the  last  few  days  re- 
tarded strawberry  shipments,  but  they  are  now 
arriving  with  indications  of  a  heavy  crop.  The 
acreage  planted  to  oats  and  alfalfa  was  largely  in- 
creased this  year.  Feed  on  the  cattle  ranges  is 
plentiful  and  stock  is  in  good  condition. 

Inyo  County  (Richard  Baird) — A  severe  freeze 
on  the  night  of  April  17  injured  fruit  trees  con- 
siderably where  smudging  was  not  done.  The 
peach  crop  will  be  25  per  cent  greater  than  last 
year.  Apples  will  yield  about  25  per  cent  less  than 
last  year.  Pears  will  be  abundant  and  apricots  and 
other  fruits  about  like  last  season.  Grapes,  ber- 
ries and  vegetables  arc  normal.  Grain  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Live  stock  is  doing  well.  Many 
apple  and  pear  orchards  were  planted  this  spring. 

Kings  County  (B.  V.  Sharp) — Fruit  of  all  varie- 
ties except  apricots  will  be  normal.  Apricots  will 
not  yield  more  than  35  per  cent  because  of  frost. 
Grapes  promise  a  normal  crop,  and  berries  a  good 
crop.  Vegetables,  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Grain, 
60  per  cent.    Live  stock  is  in  fair  condition. 

Lake  County  (Geo.  A.  Lyon) — Apples,  50  per 
cent;  prunes,  35  per  cent;  pears,  50  per  cent; 
peaches,  40  per  cent;  wine  grapes,  100  per  cent. 
All  grains  are  looking  well  and  will  yield  an 
average  crop. 

Los  Angeles  County  (Wm.  Wood) — Indications 
for  the  next  orange  crop  are  good.  The  trees 
are  blooming  perfectly.  Lemon  trees  that  were 
too  much  injured  b.,  frost  are  blooming  well  and 
indications  are  good  for  half  a  crop.  Prospects 
for  deciduous  fruits  are  very  good  and  the  fruit 
is  setting  well.  Grapes  promise  a  full  crop.  Ber- 
ries, full  crop.    Vegetables  are  in  excellent  con- 


Reports  of  crop  conditions  in  California  are  made  by  the 
various  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  to  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  in  the  accompanying  article.  They  are  made  up  to  and 
including  May  20,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  absolutely  accurate 
report,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  this  early  in  the  season, 
on  agricultural  conditions  all  over  the  State. 


dition.  Grain,  probably  half  an  average  crop. 
Live  stock  is  in  good  condition. 

Madera  County  (Geo.  Marchbank) — Almonds, 
normal;  apricots,  20  per  cent;  peaches  about  nor- 
mal, taking  into  consideration  the  young  orchards 
coming  into  bearing,  which  balance  the  deficiency 
in  the  old  orchards.  Some  damage  was  done  to 
grapes  by  cutworms  and  frost  and  the  season  is  late. 
At  this  time  conditions  seem  favorable  for  a  normal 
yield,  though  it  is  too  early  to  determine  definitely. 
Berries  and  vegetables  look  well.  Grain  varies 
from  good  to  poor,  averaging  a  little  less  than 
fair.  Because  of  the  high  price  of  hay  a  pumping 
plant  in  this  section  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  sea- 
son.   Live  stock  looks  well,  but  feed  is  short. 

Monterey  County  (J.  B.  Hickman) — Apples,  40 
per  cent  of  normal;  apricots,  200  per  cent;  pears, 
90  per  cent;  plums,  75  per  cent;  cherries,  50  per 
cent;  peaches,  75  per  cent;  almonds,  50  per  cent; 
prunes,  70  per  cent;  strawberries,  100  per  cent; 
loganberries  and  blackberries,  60  per  cent;  beans, 
100  per  cent;  grain  is  almost  a  complete  failure. 
Owners  arc  moving  live  stock,  except  dairy  cat- 
tle on  alfalfa  ranches,  from  the  district. 

Napa  County  (A.  B.  Butler) — Deciduous  fruits 
were  injured  by  frost.  Prunes  will  yield  about 
60  per  cent;  pears,  75  per  cent;  apples,  80  per 
cent;  peaches,  10  per  cent;  almonds,  10  per  cent, 
and  cherries,  40  per  cent,  although  these  estimates 
may  be  changed  later.  In  some  localities  grapes 
were  badly  frosted  while  in  others  there  will  be  a 
good  crop.  Berries  and  vegetables  are  in  good 
condition.    Grain  is  fair.    Livestock  is  doing  well. 

Nevada  County  (D.  F.  Norton) — Peaches,  ap- 
ples and  pears,  about  one-half  average  crops; 
prunes  and  plums  promise  a  large  crop,  but  are 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  state  definitely.  Cit- 
rus fruits  were  practically  all  killed,  but  show  a 
good  bloom  for  next  year.  Grapes  show  every 
indication  of  a  large  crop.  All  varieties  of  ber- 
ries are  up  to  the  average.  Grain  prospects  are 
good. 

Orange  County  (Roy  K.  Bishop) — Oranges  have 
set  95  per  cent  of  normal  crop,  and  lemons  80 
per  cent.  Trees  are  in  excellent  condition.  Apri- 
cots, 30  per  cent  of  normal  crop.  The  fruit  is  in 
excellent  condition  and  will  be  of  fine  size.  Wal- 
nuts, 95  per  cent  of  crop  and  in  fine  condition. 
Peaches  have  dropped  considerably  in  the  last 
thirty  days.  Pears  and  apples  show  good  crops, 
but  are  not  grown  extensively.  Olives  are  set- 
ting for  a  good  crop.  Strawberries  are  not  do- 
ing well  owing  to  lack  of  moisture.  Blackberries 
will  yield  heavily.  Grain  is  very  short.  It  is 
principally  barley  which  will  be  cut  for  hay. 
Sugar  beets  are  in  fine  condition  on  irrigated 
land,  but  poor  on  unirrigated. 

Riverside  County  (R.  P.  Cundiff) — Apricots, 
peaches  and  pears  will  yield  a  heavy  crop;  apples, 
three-quarters  normal  crop;  almonds  and  cherries, 
85  per  cent  normal  crop.  Oranges  and  lemons, 
not  more  than  50  per  cent.  All  varieties  of  grapes 
promise  full  crops.  Berries  promise  a  normal  crop, 
and  vegetables  good  crops.  Grain  crops  will  be 
very  light  owing  to  lack  of  late  rains. 

Sacramento  County  (F.  R.  M.  Bloomer) — Bart- 
lett pears,  60  per  cent  of  the  average  crop  of  2,000 
carloads;  peaches,  75  per  cent;  plums  for  shipping, 
80  per  cent;  prunes  for  drying,  50  per  cent.  Grapes 
are  blossoming  and  in  most  cases  the  vines  are 
being  irrigated  so  that  a  good  crop  is  assured.  Ber- 
ries, good  average  crop.  Oranges  are  blossom- 
ing heavily.  Potatoes  will  be  short,  but  other 
vegetables  look  well.  Asparagus  was  a  good  crop 
and  growers  are  still  cutting.  Grain,  about  60 
per  cent  of  full  crop.  All  large  orchards  and  vine- 
yards are  being  irrigated  and  the  fruit  will  be  of 
good  size.  Live  stock  is  just  about  holding  its 
own. 

San  Benito  County  (L.  H.  Day) — Apples,  one- 
half  of  normal  crop;  apricots,  60  per  cent;  prunes, 
50  per  cent;  peaches,  75  per  cent  of  normal  crops. 
Cherries  and  almonds,  full  crops.  Our  orchards 
are  practically  all  irrigated,  so  we  may  expect  full 


sized  fruit  and  a  very  small  June 
drop. 

San  Bernardino  County  (S.  A. 
Pease) — Peaches,  90  per  cent  of  full 
crop;  apricots,  80  per  cent;  apples,  95 
per  cent;  cherries,  80  per  cent;  pears 
(very  few  grown  here),  100  per  cent; 
oranges,  60  per  cent;  lemons,  40  per 
cent;  grapes,  95  per  cent.  Grain  very 
short  because  of  drought.  Because  of 
the  hard  freeze  last  January  these 
^^^^  figures  may  change  in  the  next  few 
months. 

San  Diego  County  (H.  H.  Wein- 
land) — Prospect  for  deciduous  fruit  is  bright 
Apples  will  yield  80  per  cent  and  peaches  90 
to  95  per  cent.  The  January  freeze  left  this 
county  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the 
worst  citrus  orchards  in  the  State  as  far  as 
this  year's  crop  goes.  Lemons  will  yield  5  to 
10  per  cent  and  oranges  25  to  30  per  cent. 
Grapes  are  coming  out  well,  but  no  estimate  can 
be  made  yet.  Frost  killed  nearly  all  the  early 
vegetables,  but  later  crops  arc  fair.  Grains  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  hay,  will  be  short.  If  no  more 
rain  falls,  the  crop  will  be  about  40  per  cent.  The 
ranges  are  rather  dry  and  the  grass  somewhat 
short,  but  no  damage  has  yet  resulted. 

Santa  Barbara  County  (C.  W.  Beers)— Heavy 
blooming  and  setting  are  favorable  to  a  large  de- 
ciduous fruit  crop.  Cherries  are  reported  as  above 
the  average  in  tonnage  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Apricots  promise  a  record  breaking  harvest. 
Oranges  will  yield  fully  100  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age and  possibly  better.  Lemons  are  85  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop,  the  shortage  being  due  to  the  effect 
of  frost  on  winter  setting  and  blooming.  How- 
ever, the  later  crop  may  make  the  shortage 
smaller,  as  the  trees  are  growing  vigorously.  Ber- 
ries are  a  full  crop  and  vegetables  show  a  normal 
crop  of  excellent  quality.  In  some  sections  the 
shortness  of  water  will  tell  against  the  grain  crop. 
Hay  will  be  short  and  fine  and  the  tonnage  less 
than  normal.  Some  sections  of  the  county  will 
have  a  normal  crop  of  hay,  but  grain  is  likely  to  be 
short,  taking  the  county  all  in  all.  Feed  for  live 
stock  is  short.  Cattlemen,  however,  will  be  able 
to  carry  their  usual  herds,  although  some  stock 
will  doubtless  be  sent  out  of  the  ranges. 

Shasta  County  (George  A.  Lamiman) — Prunes, 
60  pei  cent  normal,  peaches,  25  per  cent;  pears, 
25  per  cent;  grapes,  75  per  cent.  Berries,  good 
and  vegetables  of  best  quality.  Grain  in  splendid 
condition.    Livestock  in  fine  shape. 

Siskiyou  County  (J.  F.  Wetzel) — Pears,  apples, 
apricots,  plums,  quinces  and  walnuts  all  promise 
an  excellent  crop.  Grapes  are  sure  of  a  good  crop. 
Berries  also  will  yield  well.  Vegetables  are  in 
good  condition  with  no  insect  pests.  Grain  and 
hay  show  excellent  crops.  The  county  is  being 
stocked  with  cattle  again  and  the  ranges  are  ex- 
cellent. The  mountains  are  still  covered  with 
snow  and  this  assures  water  for  late  summer  use. 

Solano  County  (C.  R.  McBride)— Cherries,  30 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop;  apricots,  25  per  cent; 
peaches,  100  per  cent;  almonds,  15  per  cent;  plums, 
90  per  cent;  pears,  70  per  cent;  prunes,  25  to  30 
per  cent.  Grapes  promise  well.  Beans  have  had 
plenty  of  moisture  and  have  developed  well.  Corn 
will  be  a  normal  crop  for  both  stock  and  table 
varieties;  grain,  one-fourth  of  normal  produc- 
tion.   Live  stock  is  in  perfect  condition. 

Sonoma  County  (A.  R.  Galloway) — Prospects 
indicate  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  an  average  crop 
of  deciduous  fruits.  Citrus  fruits,  about  50  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop.  Grape  conditions  indicate  a 
normal  crop.  Berries  and  vegetables  also  about 
normal.  Grain,  about  90  per  cent.  The  soil  is 
in  fine  condition  with  plenty  of  monture  and  the 
quality  of  all  agricultural  products  promises  to  be 
first-class.    Live  stock  is  in  good  condition. 

Stanislaus  County  (A.  L.  Rutherford) — Peaches, 
35  per  cent;  pears,  50  per  cent;  apples,  75  per  cent; 
plums,  35  per  cent;  apricots,  10  per  cent;  almonds, 
5  per  cent;  walnuts,  100  per  cent.  Citrus  fruits 
blossomed  heavily  but  are  dropping.  Grapes,  one- 
half  crop,  due  to  frost  and  cutworms.  Berries 
medium  crop;  vegetables,  good.  Barley  and  oats, 
2  per  cent  of  crop  west  of  San  Joaquin  river,  50 
per  cent  east  of  the  river.  Very  little  wheat  is 
planted.    Live  stock  in  good  condition. 

Sutter  County  (H.  P.  Stabler) — Canning  peaches, 
full  crop;  drying  peaches,  75  per  cent;  prunes,  75 
per  cent;  plums  and  cherries,  full  crop;  berries, 
full  crop;  wheat,  light  crop;  barley,  good. 

Tehama  County  (Charles  B.  Weeks) — Peaches, 
prunes  and  apricots,  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop; 
pears,  10  per  cent;  oranges  and  lemons,  100  per 
cent;  wine  and  table  grapes,  100  per  cent.  AH 
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The  Farm  School  and  Its  Work 


•By  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  Vice-Director  and  Dean" 


Elford  P.  Curtis 

Charles  A.  Halsey 


THE  U  n  i  versity 
Farm  School,  lo- 
cated at  Davis,  and 
which  is  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Califor- 
nia, is  a  unique  educa- 
tional institution,  un- 
like, so  far  as  I  know, 
anything  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Some  States  have 
their  agricultural 
high  school  or  sec- 
ondary agricultural 
institutions;  all  have 
their  agricultural  col- 
leges, but  California 
has  in  its  University 
Farm  School,  an  in- 
stitution designed  to 
furnish  agricultural 
education  to  young 
men  who  are  past  the 
high  school  age  and 
realize  that  they  have 
use  for  the  applica- 
tion of  science,  the 
results  of  research 
and  the  best  practices 
of  successful  business 
ranchers  to  their  own 
work,  yet  cannot  go  to 
college  for  four  years. 

This  institution 
owns  780  acres  of  as 
fine  farming  land  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the 
State.  About  100 
acres  are  in  alfalfa 
under  irrigation,  40 
acres  are  devoted  to 
investigational  work 
with  the  cereal  crops, 
20  acres  to  investiga- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  work  with 
grapes,  another  2  0 
acres  are  devoted  to 
the  tree  fruits,  not  in- 
cluding citrus  fruits, 
and  25  acres  are  de- 
voted t  o  irrigation 
work  in  co-operation 
with  the  United 
States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  deter- 
mine  the  duty  of  water,  the  most  economical  meth- 
ods of  its  application,  as  well  as  the  influence  of 
water  on  several  crops  not  commonly  irrigated,  and 
the  possibility  of  growing  more  than  one  crop  a 
year  on  irrigated  lands;  ten  acres  are  set  aside  for 
poultry,  twelve  for  the  horse  work,  thirty  acres  for 
cattle,  sheep  and  hog  paddocks,  while  the  several 
hundred  acres  remaining  are  farmed  in  grain  crops 
and  pasture,  and  the  products  used  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  livestock  on  the  farm. 

Investigational  work  is  being  carried  on  in  every 
division,  including  the  livestock,  fruit  and  crop 
work.  The  instructional  work  includes  the  three- 
year  course  for  Farm  School  men  who  may  or  may 
not  have  had  any  high  school  preparation.  The 
leading  branches  are:  Animal  husbandry  and  dairy 
work,  poultry,  horticulture,  irrigation  and  cereal 
crops;  while  the  man  who  has  had  no  high  school 
work  is  expected  to  take  some  work  in  English, 
mathematics,  history  and  botany  to  the  end  that  his 
education  may  be  better  rounded  out. 

Many  young  men  fail  to  realize  that  the  specialist 
in  horticulture  must  have  teams  and,  therefore, 


T.  W.  Ward 
R.  J.  Miller 


Albert  Reed 
Charles  Hearu 


Milton  Hall 

Edward 


Chester  Cramer 

Reed  John  Rows 


Frank  Negus  Paul  Cookson 

Graduating  Class  of  the  University  Farm  School  at  Davis. 


must  know  something  about  horses  or  mules,  and 
he  must  till  the  soil  and  must,  therefore,  know 
something  of  the  physics,  chemistry  and  the  bac- 
teriology of  the  soil;  must  fight  the  weeds,  and, 
therefore,  is  aided  by  the  botany  of  weeds;  that 
the  man  interested  in  dairy  or  beef  cattle  or  in  live- 
stock has  not  only  the  principles  of  breeding  and 
feeding  to  wrestle  with,  but  the  production  of  feed 
and  maintenance  of  health  and  marketing  of 
products. 

In  the  fall  of  each  year  courses  are  offered,  from 
two  to  eight  weeks,  beginning  September  29,  for 
farmers  and  those  who  can  only  spend  this  short 
time  at  the  University  Farm.  From  time  to  time 
during  the  year,  briefer  opportunities  of  three  to 
four  days  are  open  for  the  busy  man  who  wants 
information  on  some  specific  subject,  such  as  bud- 
ding and  grafting,  pruning,  etc. 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  School  is  to  teach  in  the  class 
room  the  principles;  that  is,  "the  why  things 
are,"  because  the  man  who  knows  the  "why" 
can   develop    his   own    rules   of   practice  —  rules 


blindly  followed  often 
fail — to  illustrate  in 
the  laboratory  the  ap- 
lication  of  the  princi- 
p  1  e  s  of  every-day 
practice,  and  finally 
to  afford  that  practice 
in  the  incubator 
room,  the  barn,  the 
garden  and  the  field 
which  will  make  clear 
the  application  of 
principles,  and  to  de- 
velop the  skill  which 
enables  the  student  to 
apply  what  he  has 
learned.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  afford 
the  student  who  lacks 
farm  experience 
enough  practice  in  the 
ordinary  ranch  oper- 
ations that  he  may  be- 
come a  n  intelligent 
student  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  prac- 
tical rancher  who 
wants  his  help  and  is 
willing  to  use  what 
he  knows  in  teaching 
the  business  of  farm- 
ing from  the  commer- 
cial standpoint. 

The  University 
Farm  cannot  expect 
to  take  the  young 
man  18  years  of  age, 
brought  up  in  the 
city,  and  in  three 
years  turn  him  out 
equal  in  experience, 
training  and  useful- 
ness  to  the  young 
man  who  has  had 
twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  farm  experience  as 
a  boy,  and  who  then 
adds  three  years  of 
school  training,  but 
any  young  man  who 
will  take  advantage 
of  the  three  years  of 
o  p  p  o  rtunity  offered 
Cal.  by  the   State   at  its 

University  Farm  can 
m  a  t  e  r  i  a  lly  add  to 
his  earning  power.  The  measure  of  his  effi- 
ciency depends  not  only  on  his  Farm  School 
course,  but  on  his  experience  previous  to  entering 
the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  Farm  School  course,  men  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  at 
Berkeley  may  spend  a  half  year,  or,  by  special 
arrangement,  more  at  the  farm  in  those  studies 
for  which  the  farm  is  peculiarly  well  equipped, 
notably  animal  husbandry,  poultry,  dairy,  farm 
machinery  and  horticulture. 

The  twelve  men  who  graduate  from  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  School  this  year  are  as  follows: 

Paul  Douglass  Cookson,  Orcutt,  Cal.;  Chester 
Rudolph  Francis  Cramer,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  El- 
ford Floyd  Curtis,  Hedgeside,  Napa  county,  Cal.; 
Charles  Abbott  Halsey,  Honolulu,  T.  H;  Charles 
Henry  Hearn,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Roy  Johnson 
Miller,  Oakland,  Cal.;  Frank  Charles  Negus,  Daunt, 
Tulare  county,  Cal.;  Albert  John  Reed,  Davis,  Cal.; 
Edward  Cornelius  Reed,  Davis,  Cal.;  John  Oliver 
Rowe,  Davis,  Cal.;  Thomas  Warner  Ward,  Jr., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Fruitgrowers  to  Meet  in  July 

The  semi-annual  convention  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  will  be  held  in  San  Jose,  July  22, 
23  and  24,  according  to  the  announcement  of  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  J.  Cook.  Two 
speakers  of  national  reputation  will  address  the 
convention — Dr.  Webber  of  Cornell  University  and 
Dr.  C.  B.  Lipman,  connected  with  the  University 
of  California  and  the  department  of  agriculture. 


Frost  Kills  Eastern  Fruit 

Reports  received  by  the  Department  of  AgricuU 
ture  at  Washington  from  many  of  the  large  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing  sections  of  the  East,  ex- 
tending from  Michigan  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
indicate  a  widespread  devastation  through  heavy 
frosts  the  early  part  of  May. 

Reports  covering  all  sections  of  Maryland  indi- 


cate that  frost  inflicted  heavy  damage  to  truck 
farmers.  The  tomato  crop  appears  to  be  the  hard- 
est hit.  In  some  of  the  counties  early  peaches 
were  killed. 

From  southwestern  Michigan  come  reports  that 
competent  fruit  growers  declare  that  one-half  of 
the  promised  bumper  crop  of  everything  but  late 
fall  apples  was  killed  by  the  freeze. 

There  will  be  no  early  fruits,  they  say,  though 
the  later  varieties  were  less  seriously  affected. 
Smudging  was  resorted  to  in  many  places,  but 
generally  proved  ineffectual. 


Grazing  Permit  Refused 

Secretary  Lane  refused  to  grant  a  temporary 
permit  to  sheep  and  cattle  interests  in  southern 
and  central  California  to  graze  their  stock  in 
Yosemitc  National  Park.  The  application  was 
made  because  of  the  drought  conditions. 


Investigate  Cotton  Growing 

Texas  capitalists  are  making  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  possibilities  of  cotton  growing  on 
adobe  land  in  several  counties  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  The  men  have  investigated  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  the  soil  near  Biggs  for  growing  with  irri- 
gation and  it  is  stated  that  an  experimental  sta- 
tion will  be  established  near  Gridley. 


New  Way  to  Fatten  Fowls 

Many  strange  and  ingenious  methods  for  cheat- 
ing the  public  were  laid  bare  at  the  sessions  of 
the  National  Weights  and  Measures  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  One  speaker  told  of  poultry 
dealers  in  his  city  who  increased  the  weight  of 
their  chickens  1^2  pounds  each  by  starving  them 
two  days,  then  feeding  salt  to  create  a  thirst  and 
allowing  them  to  drink  large  quantities  of  water. 
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Our  Circulation  Statement 


HEARST  GUARANTEE 

James  H.  Raincy,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
business  manager  of  "ORCHARD  AND  FARM"  and  that  the  NET 
PAID  circulation  is  as  follows: 

NET  PAID  subscribers  receiving  May,  1913,  issue  30,665 

NET  PAID  GAIN  made  from  April  15  to  May  15,  1913—  2,027 
NET  PAID  subscribers  receiving  June,  1913,  issue  32,692 

(Signed)  JAMES  H.  RAINEY. 

Subscribed  a-nd  iworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of 
May,  1913. 

(Seal)  A.  J.  HENRY. 

Notary  Public  In  fnd  for  the  City  and  County  of  Ban 
FrariclHco,  .State  of  California,  656  Market  street. 


Benicia  Jackson 
Derrick  Fork 


Made  in  California  for  use  in  both  the  light  and  heavy 
hays.  Special  LONG  tines  furnished  for  mountain  hay 
where  required. 

The  season  is  on,  and  as  this  high  grade  fork  is 
made  in  limited  quantities,  order  before  the  supply  is 
exhausted. 


Benicia  Iron  Works 

431  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Factory,  Benicia,  Cal. 


Good  Seed,  Good  Potatoes 


5SS0.I.CSWWE 

Why    not    on    every    ranch?  Both 
dcxi-k;    weanlings,    too.     Service  size. 
Prices  low.    Write  your  wants. 
All  my  stock  Is  registered. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  MILLS,  CAL. 


DO  YOU  WANT  BAGS? 

Write  your  wants  In  new  or  second 
hand  bags,  any  quantity. 

We  will  quote  lowest  prices  f.  o.  b. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

869-873  Folsom  Street 

San  Francisco. 


DURING  the  ten 
years  from  1901 
to  1910  inclusive, 
the  average  acre 
yield  of  potatoes  in 
both  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  was 
approximately  200 
bushels;  that  of  the 
United  States  not 
quite  93  bushels. 
Of  the  many  causes 
which  operate  t  o 
produce  a  low  aver- 
age potato  yield  in 
this  country,  poor 
seed,  according  to 
officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agri- 
culture, is  an  impor- 
tant  one.  The 
American  potato 
grower  pays  too  lit- 
tle attention  to  his 
seed  potatoes.  The 
European  growers, 
especially  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  pay  strict  attention  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  seed  they 
use. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes 
good  seed  is  a  vital  one,  and  pos- 
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This  is  the  proper  type  of  seed  potatoes, 


sibly  no  two  persons  would  fully 
agree  in  every  particular  on  this 
point.  According  to  William  Stuart 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  a  bulletin  on  "Good  Seed  Pota- 
toes and  How  to  Produce  Them," 
just  issued,  the  following  factors 
play  an  important  role:  Pure  seed 
from  productive  plants,  not  overripe, 
uniform  in  size  and  shape,  firm  and 
sound,  with  first  sprouts  just  show- 
ing at  planting  time.  Seed  of  such 
quality  if  furnished  suitable  cultural 
conditions  will  seldom  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  remunerative  crop.  A  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  increase 
that  might  be  expected  from  the  use 
of  high-grade  seed  is  certainly  not 
less  than  10  per  cent.  Such  an  in- 
crease based  on  the  average  of  the 
last  five  years  would  amount  to  over 
thirty-four  and  one-fourth  million 
bushels,  having  an  approximate 
value  of  $21,000,000. 

Just  as  an  instance  of  the  value 
of  good  seed  potatoes  may  be  cited 
the  case  of  T.  E.  Martin  of  West 
Rush,  N.  Y.  Martin  maintains  a 
seed-selection  plat  from  which  all 
weak  or  imperfect  plants  arc  rigidly 
removed.  At  harvesting  time  the 
crop  from  the  selection  plat  is  sorted 
into  two  grades,  "specials"  and  "se- 
lects." The  specials  must  weigh  not 
less  than  12  ounces  each,  must  have 
well-developed  seed  and  stem  ends, 
and,  furthermore,  must  be  true  rep- 
resentatives of  the  variety  grown, 
which  is  exclusively  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  specials  are  used  to 
plant  the  seed  plat  the  ensuing  sea- 
son and  the  selects  to  plant  the  gen- 
eral field  crop.  The  average  pro- 
duction on  an  18-acre  basis  for  the 


last  nine  years  has  been  282  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  highest  seasonal 
yield  daring  this  period  was  417 
bushels,  and  the  lowest  233  bushels. 
These  yields  are  being  secured  in  a 
locality  where  the  general  average  is 
a  p  p  roximately  ISO 
bushels  an  acre. 

By  far  the  sira- 
p  I  e  s  t  and  most 
promising  means  of 
developing  high- 
grade  seed  potatoes 
is  that  of  the  tuber- 
unit  and  hill-selec- 
tion methods.  In 
the  former  a  selec- 
tion is  made  of 
well-  formed  and 
perfect  potatoes 
from  the  seed  bin 
before  planting 
time.  These  are 
quartered  as  drop- 
ped, a  little  space 
being  left  between 
each  set  of  four,  so 
that  the  grower  can 
•  readily  observe  any 
variation  i  n  vigor 
and  uniformity  be- 
tween the  various  units  as  planted. 
By  marking  those  which  appear  to  be 
uniform  in  size,  vigor,  and  type  when 
the  plants  are  still  in  vigorous 
growth,  the  first  step  in  selection  has 
been  accomplished.  At  digging  time 
the  product  of  each  unit  is  separately 
harvested,  and  a  further  selection 
made  from  the  marked  units  for  size, 
shape  and  smoothness.  These  se- 
lected tubers  should  be  numbered 
with  both  field  and  unit  numbers,  and 
separately  placed  in  small  sacks  of 
cotton  or  burlap.  The  final  examina- 
tion should  consist  of  notes  on  the 
number  and  weight  of  merchantable 
tubers  and  their  general  size,  shape 
and  smoothness.  From  each  of  the 
units  retained  10  of  the  best  tubers 
should  be  selected  for  the  next  sea- 
son's planting.  The  10  selected  tubers 
will  give  40  plants  for  study  the  next 
year.  The  further  conduct  of  the 
work  will  consist  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  selected  strains  for  field 
planting  and  the  elimination  of  the 
weak  plants. 

In  the  hill  selection  method  the 
most  promising  plants  are  marked 
during  the  growing  season  and  at 
harvesting  time  only  those  that  give 
greatest  promise  are  saved.  Five 
tubers  from  each  hill  selection  should 
be  saved  and  planted  the  following 
season  according  to  the  tuber  unit 
system.  All  that  is  needed  for  the 
work  is  a  collection  of  12-inch  garden 
labels,  a  small  pair  of  balances,  a 
sufficient  number  of  suitable  small 
sacks,  and  a  safe  place  in  which 
to  store  the  selected  tubers  until 
required  for  the  next  season's 
planting. 


ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


With  the  Farm  Scientists 

 By  Guy  E.  Mitchell  


TVTASHINGTON  (D.  C.) — A  series 
of  wheat  breeding  experiments 
carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Nebraska  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  in  co-opera- 
tion since  1902  is  an  example  of  the 
patient  investigations  which  Govern- 
ment scientists  have  worked  out. 
Even  with  these  eleven  years  of 
wheat  breeding  tests,  with  many  hun- 
dreds of  small  plats  planted  each  year 
and  the  yields  weighed  and  analyzed, 
only  partial  conclusions  are  possible. 
There  must  be  further  investigation, 
planting,  testing  and  breeding  before 


been  made  by  sowing  wheat  at  va- 
rious rates,  from  four  pecks  to  ten 
pecks  to  the  acre.  The  difference  in 
yield  is  never  large.  Doubling  the 
amount  of  seed  sown,  from  four  to 
eight  pecks  per  acre,  does  not  double 
the  yield,  and  in  many  cases  does  not 
affect  it  at  all.  This  is  due  to  the 
tillering  power  of  the  plant,  which  is 
able  in  this  way  to  compensate  for 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  plants. 

1T\0  apple  trees  degenerate?  This 
is  a  question  that  horticulturists 
have  discussed  for  years.    Knight,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  maintained  that 


Department  of  Agriculture    scientists    making;  notes  in  the  wheat  field. 


the  sought-for  goal  can  be  attained, 
namely,  a  wheat  type  which  will  be  a 
heavy  yielder,  high  in  nitrogen  con- 
tent. 

The  investigations  have  shown  at 
least  one  singular  thing  about  wheat, 
that  different  heads  vary  in  nitrogen 
content  from  a  little  over  1  per  cent 
to  nearly  6  per  cent.  Wheat  plants 
containing  this  most  desirable  feature 
of  richness  in  nitrogen  do  not,  sin- 
gularly enough,  tend  to  transmit  this 
characteristic.  The  progeny  of  a  6 
per  cent  nitrogen  wheat  plant  may 
contain  only  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen  or 
less. 

The  great  advantage  of  such  long- 
time investigations  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  is  shown  in  these 
wheat  experiments.  The  scientist 
who  began  the  experiments,  after  four 
years  of  tests,  was  forced  to  give  up 
the  work,  but  it  was  carried  along  by 
another  man.  He  in  turn  has  turned 
his  attention  to  another  field,  yet  the 
work  will  continue. 

In  the  course  of  these  breeding 
tests,  however,  at  least  one  promising 
strain  was  developed.  This  wheat 
showed  a  high  yield  per  acre,  a 
higher  than  the  average  nitrogen 
content,  a  strong  straw,  a  large  berry 
of  good  appearance,  and  has  also 
proven  to  be  very  winter  resistant. 
As  a  rule  the  tests  show  that  high  ni- 
trogen content  is  antagonistic  to  high 
yield.  Possibly  this  particular  strain 
of  wheat  will,  after  further  breeding, 
prove  to  be  the  wheat  of  the  future, 
a  grain  which  shall  increase  our  wheat 
yield  from  25  to  40  per  cent  and  per- 
haps double  its  nutritive  bone  and 
muscle-making  properties. 

In  the  course  of  the  experiments  a 
test  was  made  to  determine  the  in- 
fluence of  rate  of  planting  on  the 
yield.  In  cases  where  the  seeding  was 
about  normal  it  was  found  that  only 
about  sixty  to  eighty  plants  were  har- 
vested to  every  100  kernels  planted. 
This  loss  of  plants  was  due  to  many 
causes,  such  as  winter-killing,  insects 
and  accidents,  but  chief  among  them 
appeared  to  be  the  normal  competi- 
tion of  plants.  In  these  tests  and  at 
many  experiment  stations  tests  have 


varieties  of  cultivated  plants  deterio- 
rate with  age,  and  there  has  been 
scarcely  a  horticulturist  of  promi- 
nence since  who  has  not  pronounced 
for  or  against  this  view.  Plant  grow- 
ers are  almost  unanimous  in  the  ver- 
dict that  "varieties  do  degenerate," 
while  scientists  are  equally  firm 
against  the  theory.  The  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
been  making  a  study  of  the  subject 
and  it  has  been  announced  that  as 
far  as  evidence  secured  by  that  sta- 
tion shows,  it  would  seem  that  the 
fruit-grower  is  safe  in  assuming  that 
for  practical  purposes  varieties  of 
apples  do  not  degenerate.  Neither  do 
they  change.  While  a  tree  will  now 
and  then  wear  out,  it  is  because  of 
neglect,  unsuitable  soil,  insects  and 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  trees  can 
be  made  to  increase  in  vigor  through 
abundance  of  food,  best  of  care,  pro- 
tection against  insects,  disease,  ad- 
verse soil  or  adverse  climate. 

Baldwin  apples  have  been  under 
cultivation  on  the  New  York  Station 
grounds  since  about  1740,  yet  they 
show  no  signs  of  deterioration. 
Though  the  Baldwin  is  the  most  wide- 
ly planted  apple  in  America,  the  whole 
progeny  of  the  original  tree,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Russet  Baldwin,  is 
uniformly  the  same  when  grown  un- 
der identical  conditions.  A  Rhode  Is- 
land Greening  tree  in  the  station  or- 
chard propagated  from  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  Rhode  Is- 
land Greening,  about  200  years  old, 
is  the  same  in  growth  and  bears 
apples  no  better,  no  worse,  than  trees 
several  generations  removed  from  the 
parent  plant.  The  Roxbury  Russet, 
Lady  and  Fameuse,  all  grown  for 
three  centuries,  show  no  impairment 
of  vigor  or  change  in  character  by 
comparison  of  the  growing  plants 
with  descriptions  in  old  textbooks. 

REPRESENTATIVE  BATHRICK 
of  Ohio  has  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  author- 
izing the  creation  of  a  bureau,  to  be 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Loans, 
as  a  branch  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment,  for   the   purpose   of  lending 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
1 0%  Oversize 


Our  11%  Reduction 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  now  cost,  on  the  aver- 
age, 1 1  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

This  is  partly  due  to  lower  rubber,  partly 
to  our  multiplied  output. 

It  is  all  due  to  our  policy  of  keeping  our 
profits  close  to  %Yl  per  cent. 

Good  News 


This  will  be  good  news  to 
motorists.    After    all    the  ad- 
vances they  have  had  to  pay,  it 
seems  good  to  have  something 
.  come  down. 

-  -  -Rubber-  has  come  down  some- 
what. But  fabrics  and  labor 
have  advanced  in  the  same  time. 
The  net  saving  on  materials 
warrants  a  reduction  of  5  per 
cent,  we  figure. 

But  our  output  has  multiplied. 
Our  new  -  factories  are  com- 
pleted and  equipped  throughout 
with  the  latest  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. 

We  figure  that  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  this  year  will  cost  us  11 
per  cent  less  than  last  year. 
And  we  give  you  this  entire  sav- 
ing. 

Three  Savings 

These  new- 
type  tires  save 
you  all  the 
cost  of  rim- 
cutting.  And 
that  is  what 
ruins  23  per 
cent  of  all  the 
old-type  tires. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities — More  Service  Stations 
Than  Any  Other  Tire.    We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Bulger  Tires, 
Tire  Accessories  and  Bepair  oitflts. 
Main  Canadian.  Office.  Toronto,  Out, 

Canadian  Facto.  ^.  How  muni  Hie,  Ont. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without 
Non-Skid  Treads 


They  save  you  by  extra  capac- 
ity. For  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are 
10  per  cent  larger  than  the  same 
rated  size  in  clinchers. 

And  now  our  mammoth  out- 
put saves  you  11  per  cent  on 
price. 

"No  standard  tires,  even  o"f  old 
types,  now  cost  less  than  these 
oversize  tires  which  can't  rim- 
cut.  -    ~  -  -  -  ,   |  

King  of  Tires 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  have  come 
to  outsell  every  other  tire.  The 
demand-  has  doubled  over  and 
over.  Our-  last  year's  sales  by 
far  exceeded  '  our  '  previous  IS' 
years  put  together. 

All  because  they  saved  tire 
users  many  times  their  extra 
price. 

Now  there  is  no  extra  price. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  motor 
car  o  w  n  e  .  s 
s  Y  o  u  1  d  buy 
ir  r  lesser  lire. 

Write  for  the 
Joodyear  Tire 
Book  —  14th- 
year  edition.  It 
tells  all  known 
ways  to  econ- 
omize on  tires. 


EAR 


AKRON.  OHIO 


AC0MMWS0N  WHICH 
TELLS  ITS  0W  8T0EY 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
where  there 


THE  MUNCIE 
FUEL  OIL  ENGINE 


This  is  but  one  example  of 
the  economy  of  the  Muncie. 
It  uses  fuel  at  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  other  engines  and  gives 
over  7%,  H.  P.  for  every  gallon 
of  fuel   used.    For  reliability, 
smooth  running  and  economy 
the  Muncie  is  without  an  equal 


42,GaLBbL 
California 
 Fuel  Oil  Cost 

Buns  20  HP. 
Muncie  Oil 
Engine 

15  Hrs. 


Muncie 
Engine 

in  your 
locality. 


10  Gals. 
Distillate 
Cost  75<f 
Will  Sun  a 

20  HP. 
Gasoline 
_-J  Engine 
only 

SHrs. 


Jene?  For  /nterestinQ  Cata/b$ue 


California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 
72  Fremont  St,  San  FrancUco 


American  Pump  Co. 

133  N.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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None  st nuioe 
without  Seal 
Trade  Mark 


Tha  Seal  guarantor?  a  genuine 
Luthet  Bur  bank  P:oductioa 


Plant 

Luther  Bur  bank9  s 
Spineless  Cactus 

The  world's  most  productive  stock  feed 

"What  can  I  expect  in  quantity  if  I  plant 
Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is: 

7  M)  tons  of  forage  per  acre  per  annum — without  irrigation. 
A  r<d  the  100  tons  per  acre  by  no  means  represents  the 
maximum.  We  have  understated  rather  than  overstated 
the  yield  th.  t  comes  from  planting  this,  the  world's  most 
productive  si,*  i  :^ed. 

One  acre  plan-p  .  to  alfalfa  will  produce  enough  feed  for  one  cow. 
The  same  jjroun  1  planted  to  Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  will  produce 
enough  feed  for  four  cows. 

Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  does  not  necessarily  require  rich  land. 
The  climatic  conditions  are  as  important  as  the  soil.  Cactus  will  stand 
as  much  white  alkali  as  any  forage  known  and  the  precipitation  of  rain 
can  be  as  infrequent  as  once  in  four  years.  The  best  cactus  culture  will 
come  from  a  prectpita  'on  of  six  to  eight  inches  of  rainfall  a  year,  but  it 
will  thrive  on  from  three  to  five  inches  per  annum. 

Your  prosperity  and  your  progress  can  be  greatly  increased  by  in- 
vestigating Burbank's  Spineless  Cactus  NOW.  It  is  a  question  of 
PROFITS  to  you  and  every  day  you  put  off  learning  about  this 

the  great  forage  ior 

Cattle,  Hogs  and  Poultry 

you  postpone  5  ?ur  own  progress.  Every  day  we  receive  letters  from 
all  over  the  world  asking  us  for  our  cactus  book.  You  should  have  it, 
too.  It  will  give  you  complete  information  about  Burbank's  Spineless 
Cactus.  It  also  contains  Luther  Burbank's  own  story  of  how  be  evolved 
the  thornless  cactus. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  about  Spineless  Cactus 
here,  but  we  prefer  that  you  get  the  complete  story  in  our  Spineless 
Cactus  Book.  It  is  an  absorbing  story  and  every  word  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  you  because  it  deals  with  practical  things  that  involve  farm 
economics  and  farm  profits.  Send  for  the  Burbank  Spineless  Cactus 
Book  o  t    at  once. 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company  is  the  sole  distributer  of  the  Burbank 
Horticultural  productions,  and  from  no  other  source  can  any  one  be 
positively  assured  of  obtaining  the  genuine  Luther  Burbank  Creations. 
Write  for  full  information  today. 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

Sole  Distributer  of  the  Burbank  Horticultural  Productions 

Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco 


money  to  farmers  on  the  security  of 
farm  land  mortgages.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  prescribe  forms, 
procedure  and  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  Bureau  of 
Farm  Loans,  to  borrow  from  time  to 
time  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  whatever  sums  are  required 
to  make  the  loans,  and  to  issue 
bonds  of  the  United  States  to  bear  in- 
terest not  to  exceed  4  per  cent.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  measure  to  make 
the  total  sum  annually  due  on  farm 
Joans  bear  as  close  relation  as  pos- 
sible to  the  total  sum  of  redeemable 
bonds  and  interest  payable  thereon, 
and  no  loans  shall  be  made  to  any  ap- 
plicant in  excess  of  $15,000. 

After  the  commissioner  of  the  bu- 
reau has  ascertained  that  the  value 
of  the  land  offered  as  security  is  suf- 
ficient it  is  proposed  that  he  make 
proper  recommendation  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  that  the  loan 
be  made  and  the  actual  money  shall  be 
paid  after  the  necessary  papers  have 
been  made  out,  but  no  loans  are  to  be 
made  in  excess  of  60  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  property.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  loans  is  to  be  *%  per 
cent. 

A  heavy  fine  is  provided  for  under 
the  bill  for  any  misstatement  of  facts 
respecting  the  value  or  title  of  any 
property  with  the  intent  to  defraud 
the  United  States. 

T^O  you  like  to  purchase  dodder  seed, 
or  trefoil,  or  wild  mustard,  or 
other  weed  seeds?  Certainly  not.  yon 
say,  but  most  of  you  do  to  some  ex- 
tent when  you  purchase  cheap  forage 
crop  seed.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  endeavoring  to  protect  the 
innocent  buyer  from  unscrupulous 
seed  dealers,  and  under  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress  has  just  published  a 
"seed  blacklist"  of  dealers  who  have 
been  selling  adulterated  seed.  From 
this  list  it  has  been  found  in  some  in- 
stances samples  of  blnegrass  seed 
have  been  made  up  of  Canada  blue- 
grass,  dodder  and  weed  seed  and 
trash.  This  list  may  be  obtained  free 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  who  wishes  to  protect  himself, 
for  it  not  only  gives  the  names  of 
dealers  who  have  been  guilty  of  false 
dealing  with  their  customers,  but  their 
addresses  and  the  character  of  seed 
disposed  of. 

When  the  department  first  began 
publishing  these  lists  the  offending 
seedsmen  let  out  a  howl  of  indigna- 
tion, but  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture was  acting  under  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, many  of  them  saw  that  their 
names  did  not  appear  again  by  seeing 
that  they  sold  seeds  that  measured  up 
to  standard.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
the  recently  published  list  contains 
the  name  of  one  dealer  whose  name 
appeared  in  the  blacklist  for  the  last 
five  years.  There  are  twenty  that 
have  appeared  three  years  and  eighty 
who  have  been  caught  twice. 
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Watson  E.  Coleman) 

Patent  Lawyer.  Washington, 
D.  -C.  Aatrire  and  bonfc*  f i.  <- 

Rates  reasonable,  highest  references.    Best  serriccs. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees 
the  reliability  of  its  advertisers.  If 
there  is  any  dissatisfaction,  notify  us 
at  once. 


Proper  Care  of  Horses. 

The  proper  care  of  farm  horses  be- 
gins with  the  careful  selection  of  farm 
work,  avoiding  the  use  of  light  horses 
for  heavy  work  or  extremely  heavy 
horses  for  work  that  could  more  easi- 
ly be  done  by  horses  of  lighter  weight. 

The  horse  not  suited  for  its  task  is 
so  heavily  handicapped  that  no  care 
that  can  be  given  it  can  altogether 
compensate  for  the  natural  inefficien- 
cy. Lack  of  comfortable  stabling,  the 
essentials  of  which  are  little  more  than 
fairly  roomy  quarters  in  a  dry,  light, 
well-ventilated  shelter  which  protects 
the  animal  from  heat  in  summer  and 
cold  and  wet  in  winter,  may  interfere 
with  the  horse's  greatest  usefulness. 

A  comfortably  bedded  stall  is  a 
great  boon  to  the  tired  horse,  and 
such  a  bed  should  be  supplied  as  will 
encourage  the  horse  to  lie  down  dur- 
ing much  of  the  sight.  Wet  bedding, 
uneven  stall  floors  and  extremely 
narrow  stalls  are  circumstances  that 
too  often  interfere  with  the  comfort 
of  the  horse. 


NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

Vacation  1913 

Tells  in  detail  about  the  place, 
where  your  vacation  would  be 
most  enjoyable,  whether  you  go 
to  mountain,  ranch,  lakeside  or 
hotel. 

Full  of  vivid  pictures  of 
scenes  you  would  be  delighted 
to  visit,  whether  to  fish,  hunt, 
swim,  camp  or  rusticate. 

Tells  the  vacationist  all  he 
wants  to  know  about  places, 
prices,  roads,  distances,  scenery, 
climate  and  sports. 

Now  ready  for  distribution. 

Copies  of  Vacation  may  be 
obtained  at  $74  Market  st. 
( Flood  building),  Sausalito 
Ferry  ticket  office  or  on  appli- 
cation to  J.  J.  Geary,  General 
Freight  and  Passenger  Agent, 
80S  Pbelaa  building,  Saa  Fran- 
cisco, CaL 


The 

Forkner  Light  Draft 

Hangs  low  and   has  Uarrnur 

great  extension— you  lWIIUn 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis- 
turbing boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  bu  t  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE 
Mil*  1 11  Urehard  Tillage.  wHMaa 
-/B  by  a  practical  a 
_   •jS  V.M  fall  at  rateable  i 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 

W3  EL  .\rvada  St. 
Marahnllt  own, 
Iowa 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  40  species 
to  select  from.  Write  for  free  pamph- 
let, "Euesul;  (us  (  ultnre."    It  tells  you 

how  to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants 

and  plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  de- 
scribes   all    the    leading    kinds,  gives 

their  usee,  etc. 

Trial  packets  l.V  each.  4  for  50c. 
Write  for  prices  in  quantity.        _  !l 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

3tr.  s.  MUX   ST..  I. OS  AX4.KI.ES,  <  41- 


GROCERIES 


1  11  mi  tltti 
Mat  treaaes. 
42  a  a  Kacla», 
U  aem,  Buc- 
ciea.  Mar  aeaa. 
i'alnt.  U  lr« 
Kence.  etc..  Hr. 

Send  for  our 
FREE  Cata- 
logue of  every- 
thing for  the 
farm  ar  borne. 


Old  Hickory  Supply  Co.^  s 

JANES   A.   HHOU  \,  Manager 
KiUl    Mii-.ll  n    »lrrrl.  Frnnrlaco 


Yon  will  get  aaare  rUilrni  aer%4re 
if,     vturn     unxrilDK     ad  vertifcement». 

you    mention    "Orchard    and  Farm." 
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Agricultural  News  Told  Briefly 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


Glenn  county  cuts  alfalfa  from  more 
than  10,000  acres. 

Hay  was  to  some  extent  damaged  in 
Butte  county  by  rains  on  May  16. 

A  number  of  Yolo  county  farmers 
will  give  a  trial  to  the  production 
of  ramie. 

Ninety-three  mules  were  bought 
from  the  W.  D.  Duke  ranch  near  La- 
trobe  by  a  land  company  for  $15,000. 

Between  4,000  and  5,000  persons  at- 
tended the  Grange  picnic  at  Elk 
Grove,  Sacramento  county,  on  May  8. 

The  first  carload  shipment  of 
cherries  left  Vacaville  May  4,  four 
days  earlier  than  the  first  1912  ship- 
ment. 

One  hundred  dairy  cows  were  de- 
livered to  farmers  near  Adin.  They 
will  be  milked  for  the  Adin  cheese 
factory. 

The  first  box  of  Sacramento  valley 
apricots  was  shipped  East  on  May  1. 
They  came  from  the  ranch  of  C.  M. 
Cooper  of  Winters. 

Twenty  thousand  sheep  were 
sheared  in  Butte  county.  The  clip 
averaged  4^2  to  5  pounds.  All  the 
shearing  was  done  by  hand. 

Jackrabbits  are  becoming  a  menace 
to  herbage  and  growing  vegetables 
near  Wheatland.  Hunters  have  been 
hired  to  kill  them  on  the  E.  C.  Horst 
ranch. 

Irrigation  made  a  big  improvement 
in  the  800-acre  barley  field  of  A.  B. 
Jackson  on  the  Moulton  ranch  near 
Princeton.  Seven  thousand  acres  in 
all  on  the  ranch  were  iirigated  this 
year. 

The  seed  crop  in  the  Walnut  Creek 
district  is  50  per  cent  below  normal. 
The  district  holds  the  record  in  the 
production  of  onion,  carrot  and  pea 
seed,  most  of  it  being  raised  by  Jap- 
anese farmers. 

I.  O.  Storing,  a  Pine  Creek,  Tehama 
county,  cattleman,  has  a  cow  eight 
years  old  that  has  produced  nine 
calves.  For  three  seasons  in  succes- 
sion the  cow  had  twins,  and  three  sin- 
gle calves  were  born. 

A  record  rental  for  alfalfa  land  is 
being  paid  in  St.  John,  Glenn  county, 
by  Andrew  Kaiser  and  R.  D.  Jones, 
who  are  paying  H.  E.  Van  Sickle  $50 
an  acre  for  12l/2  acres.  The  alfalfa 
is  being  fed  to  dairy  cows. 

About  500  tons  of  prunes  remain 
unsold  in  the  Chico  district,  and  des- 
pite the  advance  of  prices,  many 
growers  are  refusing  to  sell.  Some 
of  the  smaller  growers  were  forced 
to  sell  earlier  on  a  Z'A  cent  basis. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Shasta 
County  Fruit  Association  the  follow- 
ing directors  were  elected. — W.  J. 
Hill,  C.  Roycroft,  F.  Field,  M.  D.  Dod- 
son  and  C.  R.  Mewen.  W.  J.  Hill  was 
chosen  as  representative  to  the  Sac- 
ramento exchange. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Red 
Bluff  Cured  Fruit  Association  have 
been  elected  for  the  ensuing  year — 
A.  A.  Jefcoat,  president;  Henry  R. 
Vogal,  vice  president;  H.  D.  Kerr, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  S.  Becon, 
Walter  Davis  and  C.  B.  Weeks,  direc- 
tors. 

The  Corning  Olive  Growers  and 
Producers'  Exchange  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers — President,  W.  T. 
Wilson;  vice-president,  Frank  R. 
Close;  secretary,  A.  J.  McDonald; 
directors,  W.  T.  Wilson,  F.  R.  Close, 
S.  H.  Larrabee,  D.  M.  Simmons  and 
Carroll  W.  Davis. 

The  output  of  wool  in  Tehama 
county  which,  with  the  contiguous 
territory,  produces  a  third  of  the  State 
crop,  was  more  than  1,000,000  pounds 
this  season,  slightly  under  the  crop  of 
1912.  Sheep  produced  about  two 
pounds  less  per  head  than  usual,  but 
the  yield  was  of  exceptional  quality. 


CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 


The  alfalfa  meal  mill  at  Kerman  will 
begin  to  grind  with  the  cutting  of  the 
second  crop. 

The  Keck  ranch,  in  Tulare  county, 
shipped  18  cars  of  sheep  to  the  Chi- 
cago market. 

E.  B.  Armstrong,  of  Delano,  took 
200  tons  of  alfalfa  from  90  acres  at 
the  first  cutting. 

More  than  60,000  boxes  of  aspara- 
gus were  shipped  from  Stockton  dur- 
ing April  and  May. 

Five  thousand  persons  were  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  day  of  the  cherry 
carnival  at  Santa  Clara. 

Fred  and  Will  Gill,  of  Porteryille, 
shipped  144  beef  cattle  and  received 
$15,000  for  the  consignment 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Porter- 
ville  section  has  the  demand  there 
for  young  orange  trees  been  as  great 
as  it  is  now.  Shipments  have  run  as 
high  as  20,000  a  day. 

Kings  county  dairymen  received 
$138,000  for  their  April  deliveries,  and 
Tulare  county  dairymen  $83,325.  The 
latter  is  a  drop  of  $17,000  compared 
with  the,.  March  payments. 

The  Stanislaus  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation held  an  all-day  meeting  at 
Modesfo  to  discuss  plans  for  market- 
ing the  honey  crop  and  methods  of 
more  profitable  bee  culture. 

A  special  election  to  decide  the 
question  of  levying  a  special  assess- 
ment of  $75,000  for  maintenance,  re- 
pairs and  improvements  on  the  Mo- 
desto district  has  been  called  for  June 
12. 

Farmers  of  the  Delhi  district,  in 
Stanislaus  county,  lost  a  number  .of 
horses  by  feeding  mouldy  hay.  Vet- 
erinarians say  the  deaths  were  due  to 
forage  mold  accumulating  at  the 
bottom  of  alfalfa  stacks. 

Many  fruit  growers  near  Sanger 
are  installing  power  pumping  plants. 
San  Joaquin  county  farmers  are 
doing  the  same,  and  those  who  had 
them  early  this  year  have  raised  big 
crops  of  grain  where  nearby  fields 
have  proved  a  failure. 

The  largest  shipment  of  Percheron 
brood  mares  ever  made  to  the  United 
States  reached  Tracy,  consigned  to 
the  Titus  ranch.  The  shipment  in- 
cluded 39  mares  from  one  to  three 
years  old,  and  one  stallion.  They 
represent  a  purchase  value  of  more 
than  $30,000. 

The  Farmers'  Club  of  Eastern  Con- 
tra Costa  county  was  organized  at 
Oakley  with  a  membership  of  55  and 
the  following  officers:  M.  Jongeneel, 
president:  O.  C.  Prewett,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  L.  Harkinson,  secretary;  W. 
J.  O'Hara,  Joseph  Ruckstuhl  and 
Peter  Siple,  George  Sellers  and  Owen 
O'Connor,  directors. 

Sweet  potato  growers  of  Northern 
Merced  county  have  organized  to 
maintain  prices  during  the  season  and 
that  the  producers  may  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  proceeds.  Merced  coun- 
ty leads  in  the  production  of  sweet 
potatoes  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  Merced  and  Stanislaus  conn- 
ties  produce  75  per  cent  of  the  crop 
in  the  West. 

A  Grange  has  been  organized  at 
Alpaugh,  Tulare  county,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Master,  R.  Strans- 
bury;  overseer,  N.  Schilling;  lecturer, 
William  Settle;  steward.  John  L. 
Adams;  assistant  steward,  Mrs.  N. 
Schilling;  chaplain,  W.  T.  Hotter; 
treasurer,  J.  E.  Reep;  secretary,  Gir- 
ard  McNeeley;  gate  keeper,  Ralph 
Wilson;  Ceres,  Miss  Muriel  Billing; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  William  Settle;  Flora, 
Mrs.  John  L.  Adams;  lady  assistant 
steward,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Ifolfer;  execu- 
tive committee,  John  C.  Foss,  Mrs 
John  C.  Foss  and  Frank  Reep. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


Hemet  will  have  a  big  olive  crop. 

The  acreage  put  to  alfalfa  near  Per- 
ris  is  growing  steadily. 

The  first  apricots  were  shipped 
from  the  Imperial  valley  on  May  14. 

A  bean  farm  of  2,500  acres  has  been 
planted  on  the  Santa  Margarita  ranch 
near  Oceanside. 

Ranchers  of  La  Mesa  received  no- 
tice that  after  May  15  their  water 
supply  wiuid  be  cut  in  half. 

The  lima  bean  acreage  has  been 
materially  increased  this  year.  Pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  large  crop. 

E.  G.  Norton,  of  Fallon,  Nev., 
bought  two  carloads  of  bees  in  the 
Escondido  section,  and  shipped  them 
to  his  home. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  pro- 
posed drainage  district  near  Oxnard 
is  well  under  way.  The  territory  in- 
cludes 11,007  acres. 

More  than  100  carloads  of  eggs 
have  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  from  the 
East  within  the  last  two  months.  This 
means  more  than  14,400,000  eggs. 

This  was  a  record  season  for  hay 
in  the  Imperial  valley.  Brawlev  is 
shipping  an  average  of  15  cars  daily 
and  prices  range  from  $13  to  $15. 

The  Imperial  Valley  barley  cut  will 
be  much  smaller  than  in  former  years 
because  of  aphis.  The  greatest  areas 
in  grain  are  on  the  outer  edges  of 
the  valley. 

The  first  ripe  cantaloupe  from  the 
Imperial  valley  was  shipped  by  par- 
cel post  to  Chicago  May  19.  Cool 
nights  have  held  back  the  bulk  of  the 
crop,  and  it  will  be  about  a  week 
later  than  usual. 

In  preparation  for  the  increased 
cotton  acreage  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
two  more  gins  of  four  stands  each 
have  been  installed,  one  at  El  Centro 
and  one  at  Calexico,  giving  each  of 
these  towns  eight  stands 

"Old  Hen,"  belonging  to  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Grirmell,  of  Pasadena,  and  said 
to  be  the  oldest  hen  in  the  world,  is 
dead.  The  fowl  was  known  to  be 
more  than  25  years  old.  Her  last 
egg  was  laid  in  October,  1912. 

A  thousand  acres  within  the  city 
limits  of  Huntington  Beach  have  been 
planted  to  beans.  Nearly  all  ol  the 
land  is  without  irrigation,  the  pre- 
vailing fogs  being  expected  to  give 
sufficient  moisture. 

The  deciduous  yield  in  the  San  Gre- 
gorio  Pass  district  promises  to  be  a 
record  breaker.  The  trees  are  more 
heavily  laden  than  ever  before,  the 
growers  say.  The  large  fruit  yield 
will,  in  a  measure,  compensate  for 
the  short  grain  and  hay  crops. 

Thirty  Sussex  chickens.  Imported 
from  England,  have  reached  a  poul- 
try farm  at  Sawtelle.  They  cost  the 
importer  $37  each,  delivered.  They 
are  said  to  be  the  only  Sussex  fowls 
ever  brought  to  California  and  the 
only  ones  in  the  United  States  west 
of  Chicago. 

Apricot  growers  in  Ventura  county 
have  closed  a  deal  with  a  San  Fran- 
cisco firm  whereby  the  apricot  pits 
are  to  be  sold  at  $35  a  ton.  Former- 
ly the  pits  were  wasted,  but  now 
they  are  to  be  used  in  making  con- 
fectioners' paste.  The  high  price  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  foreign  al- 
mond crop. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  the  Apricot  and  Fruit  fair  to  be 
held  at  El  Centro  the  first  week  of 
this  month.  It  is  the  intention  to 
send  most  of  the  exhibits  to  Los  An- 
geles for  exhibit  there.  The  heads  of 
the  show  say  the  valley  is  famous  for 
practically  everything  except  fruit, 
and  they  want  to  show  that  it  shonfd! 
be  included  in  the  list. 


PACIFIC  COAST 


A  1,407-acre  chicken  ranch  is 
planned  at  Medford,  Ore. 

Two  hundred  Oregon  Grange  mem- 
bers visited  Corvallis  May  16. 

Growers  near  Independence,  Ore., 
will  form  a  Farmers'  Union. 

The  Oregon  State  Horticultural 
Society  meets  at  Corvallis  this  week. 

Charles  H.  Carter  of  Goldendale, 
Wash.,  has  started  the  first  apiary  in 
Klickitat  county. 

The  old  cannery  at  The  Dalles, 
Ore.,  may  reopen  to  take  care  of  the 
surplus  fruit  grown  in  that  section. 

The  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  form  a  county  league 
for  the  promulgation  of  farming 
science. 

The  outlook  for  a  big  fruit  crop  in 
the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  valley  is 
exceptionally  good.  Late  frosts  did 
little  damage. 

Hood  River  valley,  Oregon,  apple 
growers  have  almost  unanimously 
signed  up  their  crops  with  the  Apple 
Growers'  Association. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
single  tract  of  loganberries  in  the 
world  has  been  planted  near  Spring- 
field, Ore.  It  contains  seventy-one 
acres. 

Owners  of  marsh  lands  in  Klamath 
county,  Oregon,  have  a  plan  to  re- 
claim the  property  which  will  be  laid 
before  the  United  States  reclamation 
service. 

The  largest  consignment  of  mohair 
ever  shipped  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  sent  to  Darby,  Pa.,  from  Salem, 
Ore.  It  consisted  of  200,000  pounds 
of  the  fleece. 

Eight  permits  to  appropriate  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  were  granted 
to  residents  of  Klamath  county,  Ore- 
gon, during  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year.  The  land  to  be  irrigated 
totals  more  than  20,000  acres. 

Fa  rmers  of  La  Grande,  Ore.,  plant- 
ed larger  areas  this  year  to  potatoes 
than  ever  before,  and  this  despite  the 
low  prices  at  which  the  last  crop 
sold.  They  appreciate  the  benefit 
done  by  growing  the  potatoes  on 
srammer  fallow. 

Marion  county,  Oregon,  will  have 
a  short  prune  crop,  but  the  yield  of 
pears  and  cherries  promises  to  be 
good.  Apples  and  loganberries  are 
also  in  fine  condition.  Peaches  are 
spotted,  but  the  tonnage  will  be 
larger  than  was  expected. 
_  Nevada  has  established  a  quaran- 
tine against  dairy  cattle  from  ;i  in- 
state that  have  not  been  inspected  for 
tuberculosis;  horses  or  mules  that 
have  not  been  inspected  for  glanders 
and  bees  that  have  not  been  inspected 
for  American  or  European  foul  brood. 

Polk  county,  Oregon,  hop  yards 
show  a  large  per  cent  of  vines  miss- 
ing in  the  hills  and  a  short  growth 
in  many  sections.  Experts  say  they 
can  give  no  reason  for  the  shortage, 
and  declare  that  conditions  of  culti- 
vation, the  location  of  the  yard  or 
the  soil  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Theodore  Frye  and  George  Bigj?. 
experts  in  botany  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  have  gone  to  Alaska 
to  survey  the  kelp  beds  as  far  north 
as  Valdez.  They  will  determine  the 
practicability  of  harvesting  the  kelp 
and  ascertain  what  properties  for 
fertilizing  it  possesses. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  State  Grange  of  Oregon  was 
visited  by  a  national  master  of  the 
Grange  at  its  annual  meeting,  when 
Oliver  Wilson  of  Peoria.  Ill,  the 
chief  executive  of  the  order,  attended 
the  fortieth  convention  of  the  order 
at  Albany,  May  IT.  The  meeting  was 
a  large  and  most  successful  one. 
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NEW 


SCENIC  ROUTE 
TO  EASTERN 
POINTS  BY 
FEATHER  RIVER 
CANYON  AND 
ROYAL  GORGE 


THROUGH 


TOURIST  AND  STANDARD 
SLEEPERS.  DINING 
CARS,  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS 
AND  FANS,  UNION  DEPOTS 
OBSERVATION  CARS 


TICKET    OFFICES  I 
605  MARKET  ST.  (Palace  Hotel) 
MARKET    ST.    FERRY  DEPOT 
1326     BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 
ROCK  ISLAND,  882  MARKET  ST. 


SERVICE 


TO  CHICAGO  VIA  SALT 
LAKE  AND  DENVER  VIA 
WESTERNPACIFIC, 
DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 
AND  ROCK  ISLAND 


Hotel  Fresno 


447  Eddy  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Convenient  to  shopping  and  theatrical  district;  mod- 
erate price  family  hotel;  fine  accommodations; 
large,  comfortable  ladies'  parlor;  200  rooms. 


Card  and  Smoking  Room-Pool  and 
Billiard  Room-Free  to  Guests 


Free  Baths-Hot  Water  All  Hours 

Branch  Office  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

50c  to  $1  Per  Day-42.25  to  $4  Week 

Special  Permanent  Rates.  Take  Eddy-Street  Car  From  Ferry 
to  Leavenworth  Street 


CAI  1PORNIA  I'roct!ss  for  preserving 
ALiir  urvnm fruit3  and  Tegetubit.3  for 

two  yean  as  fresh  as  when  gathered.  Put  np 
raw:  no  heat  or  sealing;  costs  but  a  trifle;  posi- 
tively no  fake.  Pull  instructions  mailed,  25c.  E. 
Breitcubergcr,  132  Park  ave.f  Weehawken,  N.  J.  ■ 


When  the  Midnight  Choo-Choo 
Leaves  for  Alabam 

1  Want  to  Be  in  Dixie;  100  other  popular  songs, 
with  music;  postpaid.  10  cents.     Address  BOND 
MUSIO  CO..   1   Bond  Street.   Boston.  Mass. 
Your  money  back  if  you're  not  satisfied. 


When  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm." 


Avoiding  Sh 

"By  Oscar 


CHEEP  are  difficult  animals  to  doc- 
tor  and  usually  succumb  to  any 
malady  that  assails  them.  To  be  suc- 
cessful with  sheep  one  must  depend 
on  preventing  rather  than  curing  the, 
ailments  that  attack  them.  Some  of 
the  common  ailments  of  sheep  run 
their  course  quickly  and  the  animal 
may  succumb  before  the  owner  Has 
time  to  call  a  veterinary. 

There  are  scarcely  any  diseases  but 
may  be  warded  off  if  the  keeper  uses 
the  proper  precautions.  He  must  con- 
stantly be  on  the  lookout  for  unfavor- 
able conditions  which  may  bring  on 
disease  and  act  promptly  in  removing 
the  trouble. 

Parasites,  in  the  stomach  are  the 
great  trouble  the  sheepman  must  con- 
tend with  during  the  summer.  This 
trouble  is  present  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and.  as  medical  treatment  is 
costly  and  of  little  avail,  great  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  with  the 
pasture.  If  possible,  change  the  pas- 
turage frequently.  Where  two  fields 
are  available,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
alternate  the  flock  regularly. 

Germ  diseases  always  attack  ani- 
mals of  low  vitality  and  ones  that  are 
in  poor  flesh.  By  keeping  the  ewes 
in  good  condition  at  suckling  time  it 
is  possible  to  prevent  these  conditions. 
When  the  ewes  are  suckling  their 
young,  the  keeper  should  take  pains 
to  see  that  they  receive  a  rition  that 
keeps  them  in  good  flesh'  ana  tends  to 
mnke  the  constitution  strong. 

No  place  on  the  farm  can  be  more 
unhealthy  than  the  small  depressions 
in  which  water  collects  and  becomes 
stagnant.  Such  water  fairly  reeks 
with  disease  germs,  ands  when  sheep 


eep  Diseases 

Huntling  ^ - 


are  allowed  to  drink  it  they  are  almost' 
sure  to  contract  disease.  Sheep  rarely 
eat  any  plant  that  may  prove  injurious 
to  them,  but  .they  are"  not  always  so 
particular  about  water,  and  sometimes 
will  drink  from  the  most  stagnant' 
pool  when  .'they  have  nothing  else. 
During  warm,  rainy  weather  sheep; 
should -riot  be  allowed  to  pasture  in 
fields  where  water  may  collect,  and 
at  no  time  should  they  be  pastured 
on  land  where  the  water  level  is  near 
the  surface.  The  ideal  sheep  pasture 
is  on  the  uplands,  where  the  surface' 
is  free  from  depressions  and  has  slope 
enough  to  be  well  drained. 

Shade  is  an  essential  thing, for  the 
welfare  of  the  sheep  during  the  hot' 
summer  months.  If  sheep  are  com- 
pelled to  stand  in  the  hot  sun  and 
fight  flies  they  will  soon  be  in  poor 
condition  and  are  apt  to  be  attacked 
by  disease  of  the  digestive  organism. 

Shelter  from  the  sun  serves  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  down 
to  normal  and  conserves  the  vitality. 
Pastures  that  are  free  from  trees 
should  be  provided  with  open  sheds 
for  shade. 

Like  some  other  domestic  animals, 
sheep  must  be  given  salt  to  keep  in 
proper  health  and  condition.  Neglect 
of  this  makes  them  much  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease,  especially  of  the 
digestive  system. 

There  are  many  little  things  that  a 
sheep  raiser  can  do  to  make  his  flock 
more  comfortable  and  to  insure  better 
health.  By  doing  these  things  the 
lambs  will  make  a  better  growth  and 
the  wool  clip  will  be  of  better  quality, 
all  of  which  helps  to  increase  the 
profit  derived  from  the  flock. 


For  Shear  Cuts. 

The  following  dressing  is  recom- 
mended for  sheep  wounds: 

For  clean  cuts  a  good  dressing,  to 
prevent  the  flies  from  settling  on  the 
wound,  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  tur- 
pentine, one  part  Stockholm  tar  and 
two  parts  salad  or  olive  oil.  The  tur- 
pentine is  cleansing  and  its  strong 
smell  keeps  the  flies  off,  but  being 
very  volatile  it  soon  evaporates  if 
used  alone. 

Tar  is  healing,  and  being  strong 
smelling  is  objectionable  to  the  fly. 
It  also  adheres  to  the  -wool  and  flesh 
and  assists  to 'retain  the  turpentine. 
Salad  or  olive  oil  tends  to  soften  the 
severe  effects  of  the  tar  and  turpen- 
tine, and  also  to  a  great  extent  pre- 
vents the  tar  from  injuring  the  wool. 

The  same  mixture  is  effective  in  de- 
stroying the  maggots  after  the  sheep 
are  blown,  and  in  healing  wounds 
made  by  them.  Any  lubricating  oil  or 
ordinary  fat  will  serve  as  a  substitute 
to  mix  with  the  tar  and  turpentine. 


Fat  Lambs  Preferred. 

Producers  of  lambs  should  never 
forget  that  the  lamb  that  is  not  fat 
cannot  grade  as  prime.  The  offering 
may  be  correct  in  form,  general 
quality  and  weight,  but  if  there  is 
no  good  covering  over  the  spine  and 
ribs  it  is  not  in  the  prime  grade. 
Lack  of  finish  is  a  general  criticism 
leveled  at  native  lambs.  In  prepar- 
ing lambs  for  market  one  should  keep 
in'  mind  that  in  summer  the  con- 
sumer prefers  fat  lambs  weighing  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  pounds.  In 
winter  the  weight  may  get  up  to 
eighty-five  or  ninety  pounds. 


Prime  Bacon. 

Prime  bacon  is  really  more  credit 
to  the  producer  than  is  lard  alone. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  best  bacon 
brings  good  prices,  costs  less  to  bring 
to  fitness,  and  can  be  made  a  great 
staple  if  we  work  for  it.  " 

Keep  Your  Hay. 

Don't  sell  yourself  short  of  hay  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  ready  cash.  You 
might  better  have  several  tons  to  sell 
than  tp  ,fi'3ve  several  tons  to  buy. 


Hogs  and  Sheep. 

The  idea  that  anything  is  good 
enough  for  a  pig  is  a  mistaken  one. 

Pigs  need  exercise,  for  their  sole 
purpose  and  use  in  life  is  to  produce 

muscle. 

A  rigid  system  of  selection  of  brood 
sows  should  be  practiced  by  all  swine 
breeders. 

Foul  odors  in  the  sheep  barn  will 
bring  pneumonia.  Keep  your  mind 
on  having  them  well  ventilated. 

A  good  plan  is  to  make  the  hog 
lots  long  and  narrow,  and  sow  them 
to  pasture,  plowing  up  alternately. 

It  is  important  that  the  sheep 
intended  for  slaughter  should  be  kept 
off  feed  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours. 

The  man  who  dubbed  the  hog  a 
"mortgage  lifter"  was  posted;  he 
knew  something  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  animal. 

Do  not  think  because  a  sheep  has 
a  heavy  coat  of  wool  it  will  be  able 
to  endure  cold  rains  and  sleep  with- 
out a  warm  shelter. 

In  counting  the  profits  from  your 
flock,  do  not  fail  to  count  the  value 
of  the  fat  lambs  killed  during  the 
twelve  months  for  the  family  use  and 
the  high  value  of  all  the  manure. 

Dogs  and  the  Sheep. 

Sheep  and  dogs  make  a  decidedly 
poor  combination  on  a  farm.  There 
is  a  big  place  for  the  farm  dog  to 
fill,  but  after,  all,  a  dog  is  a  dog, 
and  the  whole  family  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  mischief  done  by 
a  few.  From  one  district  the  re- 
port comes  that  dogs  killed  $118 
worth  of  sheep  during  the  last  year. 
We  doubt  if  all  the  dogs  in  that 
county  are  worth  that  much,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  that  can 
be  done  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Yet  one  thing  is  certain:  As  long 
as  the  dogs  are  allowed  to  roam  over 
the  country  in  their  murderous  quest 
there  will  be  small  chance  for  the 
sheep  industry  to  grow.  This  seems 
to  have  an  even  more  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  sheep  industry  than  hog 
cholera  .does  on  the  swine  industry. 
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Big  Horses  Always  in  Demand 

~  By  M.  B.  Fortune  


KTEARLY  ALL  OF  US  who  live  on 
farms  from  40  to  320  acres  in 
size  raise  one  or  more  colts  every 
year.  About  half  the  time  these  colts 
are  mediocre  animals,  neither  draft, 
road,  plow  nor  general  purpose  ani- 
mals. Most  of  us  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  big  horse  is  by  far 
the  best  animal  to  have  on  the  farm, 
and  yet  we  pay  but  little  attention  to 
growing  the  work  horse  of  that  type. 

Power  plowing  is  many  a  long  year 
away  from  the  little  farm.  And 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
break  up  the  big  ranches  of  Cali- 
fornia into  small  allotments.  The 


to  change  back  to  the  nondescript 
type  of  farm  horse  common  there  ten 
years  ago. 

Any  man  who  tills  the  soil,  unless 
he  is  a  truck  gardener,  wants  a  horse 
that  is  capable  of  meeting  any  sudden 
demand  for  a  hard  pull.  He  wants  a 
horse  that  can  swing  steadily  along 
in  front  of  a  heavy  implement  all  day 
without  being  exhausted  at  sundown. 
Roads  are  none  too  good  in  many 
rural    communities,   and    it    takes  a 


■■■■■ 
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I       -Farmers  that 

I       own  this  kind  of 

1      horse  would  not 

E      go  hack  to  non- 

1       dcHcript  types." 

point  I  want  to  make  is  that  there  is 
going  to  be  an  indefinite  demand  for 
heavy  animals — horses  that  are  big 
enough  to  pull  a  mower,  a  binder,  a 
heavy  plow  and  other  machinery 
without  being  exhausted  at  the  end 
of  a  day's  work. 

A  big  mare  or  two  and  a  sizable 
big-boned  stallion  will  make  it  easy 
for  the  farmer  of  1913  to  have  a  big 
draft  team  or  two  on  his  place  by 
1916-  The  stallion  owners  will  get 
the  stallions  into  the  country  if  there 
is  enough  demand  for  them.  I  am 
tired  of  raising  cat-humped,  scissor- 
hocked  little  horses,  weighing  1,000 
and  1,200  pounds,  and  "killing  them 
off"  during  the  crop  season.  We  might 
just  as  easily  have  big  animals — not 
too  big,  but  strong  enough  and  heavy 
enough  to  pull  a  14-inch  plow  through 
the  dirt. 

I  have  seen  one  neighborhood 
change  its  type  of  farm  horses  entirely 
in  a  space  of  five  years.  An  .  enter- 
prising horse  and  mule  buyer  with 
stables  in  that  neighborhood  brought 
about  the  change  by  showing  the 
farmers  there  was  a  profit  in  the 
change.  A  few  of  them  stocked  up. 
with  big  mares  and  a  heavy  stallion 
was  imported.  Now  there  would  be 
no  chanoe  of  getting  that  community 


horse  with  a  lot  of  meat  on  his  frame 
to  go  against  the  collar  on  a  ten-mile 
trip  to  town  and  return. 

The  light  animal  is  fine  for  summer 
road  trips,  but  when  it  comes  to  haul- 
ing out  a  load  of  lumber,  a  dozen 
sacks  of  fertilizer  and  the  ordinary 
load  of  farm  supplies  through  mud 
that  is  hock  deep,  the  heavy  animal 
with  a  lot  of  endurance  is  the  horse  I 
want  to  drive. 

There  is  some  fear  on  the  part  of 
farmers  who  admire  the  draft  type 
of  farm  horse  that  everybody  will 
take  up  the  rearing  of  heavyweights 
and  there  will  be  no  market  for  them. 
I  don't  let  that  bother  me,  for  this 
reason:  It  will  be  a  good  many  cen- 
turies before  everybody  sees  any  one 
proposition  in  the  same  light. 

A  lot  of  men  will  go  right  ahead 
breeding  their  mares  to  any  old  kind 
of  a  stallion  and  rearing  the  same  old 
nondescript  colts.  Another  thing  that 
is  to  be  considered  is  that  every  man 
is  not  able  to  grow  good  draft  colts 
and  take  care  of  them  after  he  has 
grown  them.  I  have  seen  draft  colts 
spoiled  by  foolish  handling  on  the 
part  of  owners,  who  seemed  to  think 
they  were  feeding  and  breaking  young 
bronchos.  A  draft  animal  must  be 
treated  according  to  his  type. 


For  Skin  Disorder. 

The  following  powder  given  each 
day  is  good  for  skin  disorder  in 
horses:  Finely  powdered  iodine  of 
potash,  four  ounces;  granulated  sugar 
and  common  salt,  of  each  one  pound. 
M  ix  well  together  and  divide  into 
thirty-two  powders.  Let  the  grain 
feed  be  oats  and  wheat  bran.  Use 
tincture  of  iodine  on  the  lumps  every 
second  day  until  the  skin  becomes  a 
little  tender. 


Leave  Swellings  Alone 

The  large  swelling  that  occasion- 
ally appears  in  front  of  the  knees  of 
cattle,  particularly  old  cows,  is  prop- 
erly known  as  hygroma.  It  is  usually 
filled  with  a  watery  or  straw-colored 
fluid.  Opening  or  other  surgical  oper- 
ation is  not  advisable  except  by  a 
competent  veterinarian.  These  swell- 
ings usually  do  no  harm  and  most  of 
the  cases  are  most  wisely  left  alone. 


Treating  Nail  Wounds. 

One  who  has  tried  it  says  that  the 
most  successful  treatment  for  nail 
■wounds  in  horses'  feet  is  to  clean 
the  wound  and  pour  it  full  of  hot 
tallow  or  lard.  This  seems  to  give: 
little  pain  and  one  treatment  gen- 
erally cures. 


Stunted  Pigs. 

Be  careful  not  to  treat  in  any  way 
or  feed  your  pigs  so  as  to  stunt  their 
growth,  for  a  pig  once  stunted  never 
can  be  fed  as  economically  as  before 
the  stunted  period  of  its  life  began, 
and  it  will  never  be  such  a  hog  a-  it 
otherwise  would  have  been. 


Tastes  Good 
Does  Yon  Good 


'M 
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The  pnly 
Original 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is 
the  best  tasting  and  the  most  health- 
ful morning,  noon  and  night  beverage 
you  ever  drank.   It  is  the  last  word  in 
chocolate  goodness. 

Ghirardelli's 

Ground  Chocolate 


s  found  wherever  good  chocolate  is  served. 
Its  distinctive  flavor  and  absolute  purity 
account   for    its   great  popularity. 
It    is   one   of   the   few  beverages 
that   can    be   given  to  young 
children    without   ill  effects. 
Tell  your  grocer  to  send  you  a  three 
pound  can  today.     That's  the 
cheapest   way   to   buy  it. 


To  prove  that 

Ghirardelli'o 
Ground  Chocolate 

is  as  good  as  we  say 
it  is,  send  for  a  trial 
can  —  free  upon  request. 


D.  GhirardeDi  Co. 

San  Francisco 


CIE 
FUEL  OIL 
ENGINE 


American 
Centrifugal  Pump 

Our  special  improved  run- y  s  <-p. 
ner  which  is  a  distinctive  r  \  h^..M"nC.ie 

featureoftheAmerican/y -s  ^J^"8"* 
Pump  is  guaranteed  r^y-t*  ^ •  ^^^V^ 

.     CQ„„  fi    //    California  ruel  oil. 

to   save   the/ /  ... 

thrifty   /y     See  one  working  in  your 

farmer  /f     own  locality. 

power.  The  Muncie  is  not  an  adaptation  of  a 

gas  or  gasoline  engine.    Designed,  built, 
and  guaranteed  for  oil  only. 

THE  IDEAL  PUMPING  PLANT 

is  a  combination  of  an  American  Pump  and  a  Muncie  Engine. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  needs  them  both. 
Write  us  now — at  once. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

72  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


When  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm.1 
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The  New  70  H.  P. 

"  C.  L  B." 
TRACTOR 

AND  THE 

Frlctlonless  Self-Laying  Track 
with  Rocker  Joints 


which,   makes   it   without   exception  the  best   ancJ  most 
economical  tractor  on  the  market.    This  tractor  is  the  work  of 
specialists  and  its  self-laying  track  has  been  especially  designed 
with  Rocker  Joints  in  order  to  eliminate  unnecessary  grind  and 
wear.    This  machine  can  never  be  a  constant  source  of  expense, 
while  its  special  track  renders  it  practical  for  all  sorts  of  work. 


The  Era  of  Gas  Power 

The  farming  industry  now  utilizes  more  gas-engine 
horse-power  than  all  other  industries  combined. 
During  the  year  1912,  5,000  farmers  were  con- 
vinced of  the  practicability  of  gas  tractors. 
Modern  improvements  and  economical  construction 
are  rendering  gas  tractors  fit  for  work  on  any  soil 
and  profitable  on  the  smallest  of  farms.  Sooner 
or  later  you  are  bound  to  have  one  if  you  are  to 
meet  the  competition  of  your  more  progress- 
ive neighbor.   The  new  70  H.  P.  "C.  L.  B." 
Tractor   represents   the   most  perfect 
machine   known.    Better  investigate. 


The  C  L.  Best  70  H.  P.  Gas  Tractor  presents  the  only 
All  Steel  Tractor  with  Rocker  Joints 
Oscillating  Trucks 
Tremendous  Wide  Face  Enclosed  Gearing 
Extremely  Long  Bearings 


C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO. 


STA.  G 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


HOG 

AND 


Warner  Fences 


meet  every  need  of  farmers,  ranchmen,  cattlemen 
and  poultrymen.    They  are  made  from  the  best 
galvanized    steel   wire    obtainable.    They  have 
Strength,  durability,  flexibility,  are  neat  in  appearance  and  very  rigid. 

A  WARNER  FENCE  does  not  sag  but  stretches  evenly.  Can  be  used  on  uneven  ground, 
gulleys  and  ravines  as  well  as  on  level  ground. 

V R TV  EcOnfUtlifidl  WARNER  FENCES  are  money  savers  because  unnecessary  expanse  has  been  elimi- 
fcVUimilllVOI  nated  in  their  manufacture.  They  also  rccuire  fewer  postk  than  any  other. 
Pullu  finoranlaail  We  guarantee  WARNER  FENCES  tc  be  exactly  as  represented.  So  onfident  are 
T  Uliy  UUdraniBeil  we  that  the  WARNER  is  the  BEST  fence  on  the  i  larket  that  we  will  let  ycu  test  it 
on  thirty  days' trial.  If  it  does  not  come  up  to  your  every  expectation  return  it  and  we  will  refund  vour 
money.  Write  for  catalogue  now.  Address 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO.  pacafgent°s*st    72  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


EVERYBODY 
WANTS  A 
PUMPING 
PLANT 

either  large  or  small, 
for    gas    engine  or 
motor     drive.  Our 
Engines   and  Pumps 
are    WINNERS,  re- 
liable,    simple,  eco- 
nomical and  staunch. 
Our  prices  are  lower 
than  others. 
Write  for  hand- 
some  catalog 
of     Engines  or 
Pumps,  or  both, 
as   you  require. 


No  Butter  Fat  Lost 

When  You  Use 

^T$UA2±IUZX'  Cream 
AUtOmatlC  Separator 

It  skims  faster  than  ten  men  can  milk.  And 
the  skimming  is  absolutely  even,  because  the 
speed  is  uniform. 
It  therefore  skims 
closer  than  any 
hand  power  mach- 
ine. No  butter  fat 
is  lost. 

"AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separators 

Self-powered.  Sep- 
arator and  engine  a 
compact  unit.  They 
are  so  solidly  com- 
binedthat  thereisn't 
a  chance  for  vibra- 
tion of  the  bowl 
which  spins  at  high, 
even  speed  for  hours. 
The  "automatic"  is 
almost  a  neces- 
sity where  eight 
cows  or  more  are 
milked.     Write  for  catalog 
33.  Milwaukee, 

Standard  Separator  Ca,  wis.  Box  AE  33. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO 
READ  THE 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 
ON 

THE  FARMERS  MARKET  PAGES 


THE  GEM 


Iceless  Cooler 

All  metaL  Built  to  last.  Clean 
and  sanitary.  Scientifically  venti- 
lated. 

No  expense  to  operate,  as  It  re- 
quires no  ice. 

The  housekeeper's  warm  weather 
friend,  as  it  keeps  your  food  from 
spoiling,  milk  from  souring,  and 
butter  from  melting. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it, 
write  us  for  Circular  and  price. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

8th  A  Irwin  Sim.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


State  Crop  Reports 


(Continued  from  Page  Four.) 

varieties  of  grain  will  make  a  full 
crop.  Livestock  is  looking  well,  and 
there  is  no  complaint  from  stockmen. 
Hops  look  fine  and  large  plantings 
are  being  made.  Prospects  are  for  a 
big  alfalfa  crop. 

Tulare  County  (A.  G.  Schulz)— 
Apples,  65  per  cent  of  normal  crop; 
apricots,  20  per  cent;  figs,  75  per 
cent;  freestone  peaches,  60  per  cent; 
cling  reaches,  35  per  cent;  plums,  50 
per  cent;  olives,  85  per  cent;  prunes, 
30  per  cent;  walnuts,  65  per  cent; 
lemons,  oranges  and  grapes,  too  early 
to  estimate,  but  outlook  is  very  good. 

Ventura  County  (R.  S.  Vaile)— In 
deciduous  fruits,  the  principal  crop  is 
apricots.  Last  season  2,400  tons  of 
the  dried  fruit  were  shipped  and 
prospects  at  present  are  for  about 
40  per  cent  of  this  amount.  The  large 
size  of  the  fruit  may  raise  this  esti- 
mate slightly  as  the  season  advances. 
Navel  oranges  are  practically  all 
picked,  about  60  per  cent  of  a  nor- 
mal crop  having  been  shipped. 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  cars  of  lemons 
are  being  shipped  each  week,  and 
many  are  still  to  go.  The  total  is  60 
per  cent  of  normal  for  the  season. 
Blossoms  on  all  citrus  fruit  are  fair 
and  should  mean  a  90  per  cent  crop 
next  year.  The  grain  crop  is  light — 
not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  normal. 
The  outlook  for  beans  and  sugar 
beets  is  good. 

Yolo  County  (G.  H.  Hecke)— 
Prunes,  where  irrigated,  are  in  fair 
shape,  with  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  last  year's  crop.  Where  not  irri- 
gated the  prospects  are  poor.  As  a 
whole,  about  50  per  cent  crop  can  be 
estimated  for  this  year.  Apricots  run 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  1912  pro- 
duction. Almonds,  according  to  va- 
riety, show  from  30  to  75  per  cent. 
Pears  are  a  good  crop,  also  plums 
and  peaches.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  the  lack  of  moisture  in  many  or- 
chards will  affect  crop  conditions  in 
June  and  July.  Grapes  so  far  indi- 
cate good  crops.  Grain  and  hay 
prospects  are  poor  on  unirrigatea 
lands.  However,  lartre  areas  have 
been  irrigated  and  will  produce  well. 

Yuba  County  (Geo.  W.  Han.ey)— 
Peaches,  70  per  cent;  pears.  70  per 
cent;  apples,  80  per  cent;  figs,  80  per 
cent;  citrus  fruits  promise  a  normal 
crop;  grapes,  80  per  cent;  berries,  80 
per  cent;  grain,  60  per  cent.  The 
yields  will  be  about  as  follows: 
Peaches,  400  tons;  pears,  1,000  tons; 
apples,  100  tons;  dried  figs,  10  tons; 
citrus  fruits,  15  cars;  grapes,  700  tons. 
Marysvilie  i?  the  greatest  producer 
of  cucumbers  in  California.  Cold 
weather  retarded  t  e  growth  of  the 
vines  somewhat,  but  about  1,000  tons 
will  be  shipped.  A  pickle  factory  is 
greatly  needed  to  handle  the  surplus 
cucumbers,  which  are  now  wasted. 
Grain  will  run  about  60  per  cent  of 
normal.  Cattle  are  short  of  normal 
by  50  per  cent. 


Sore  Shoulder. 

An  axiom  in  medicine  is:  "Re- 
move the  cause  and  the  effect  will 
cease."  Sore  shoulders  and  backs 
are  due  to  two  causes,  friction  and 
pressure,  and  while  these  continue 
there  can  be  no  sure  or  permanent 
healing. 

That  the  sore  heals  up  pretty  well 
when  the  animal  is  not  at  work 
(doubtless  it  would  heal  completely 
if  the  rest  was  long  enough),  and 
breaks  out  again  when  the  mare  is 
put  to  work  is  eloquent  of  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  fit  of  the  collar. 

There  are  occasionally  met  with 
animals,  especially  those  out  of  con- 
dition, with  skins  so  tender  that  they 
are  kept  at  work  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  for  these  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  find  other  work, 
or  special  means  of  draft  in  th0 
shape  of  breast  harness. 
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Potato  Pest  Is  Spreading 


FOR  several  years  the 
potato  tuber  moth, 
known  scientifically  a  s 
pat  horimaeo  operculella 
Zell.,  has  been  the  worst 
potato  pest  in  California. 
During  the  last  two  years 
it  has  reached  the  State 
of  Washington  and  men- 
aces adjacent  States.  The 
United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has 
received  complaints  and 
specimens  of  the  insect 
sufficient  to  indicate  its 
occurrence  in  two  counties 
in  Texas,  in  Saa  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  in  three  coun- 
ties in  Washington  State, 
in  Colorado  and  North 
Dakota,  and  specimens 
have  been  detected  in 
New  York  City.  Abroad 
it  is  known  in  Hawaii, 
Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Algeria  and  other  coun- 
tries in  Northern  Africa, 
besides  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Recently  it 
has  been  received  from 
China. 

An   expert  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  has 
estimated  in  the  fall  of 
1912  a  loss  by  two  growers  near  El 
Monte,  Cal.,  of  $90,000  and  $70,000,  re- 
spectively, on  po- 
tatoes that  year. 
It  would   be  al- 
most impossible 
to    say  how 
many  other 
farms  would 
show    a  propor- 
tionate loss. 

The  potato  is 
one  of  the  staple 
crops  of  the 
United  States 
and  many  classes 
are  p  r  a  c  t  i  cally 
dependent  on  it 
for  food  .  The 
further  dissemin- 
ation of  this  in- 
s  e  c  t,  especially 
by  transportation 
of  seed,  is  highly 
undesirable.  It 
has  gone  quite 
far  enough  in  the 
last  two  years  or 
even  in  the  last 
year,  say  Agri- 
cultural Depart- 
ment officials.  One  of  the  best 
ways  of  stopping  further  infestation 
would  be  to  prohibit  the  ship- 
ping of  infested  potatoes  from  one 

Scratches  in  Horses 

Scratches,  also  called  "grease  heel" 
or  eczema,  often  becomes  a  chronic 
disorder,  with  thickening  of  the  skin 
around  the  fetlock,  leaving  a  decided 
blemish. 

This  trouble  usually  comes  from 
excessive  dampness,  due  to  muddy 
roads  and  filthy  stables.  Another 
cause  is  carrying  off  dry  mud,  irrita- 
ting the  skin.  Sometimes  the  system 
is  in  poor  condition  and  needs  build- 
ing up,  and  again,  some  horses  seem 
predisposed  to  the  disease. 

Do  not  regard  it  as  a  trifling  trou- 
ble, but  promptly  attend  to  the  con- 
dition. It  is  often  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  to  consult  a  veterinarian, 
who  will  advise  the  proper  treat- 
ment. 

Clipping  the  fetlock  and  applying 
some  bland  ointment  is  often  all  that 
is  needed  in  a  mild  case. 


Adults  of  Po- 
tato  Tuber 
moth,  enlarged 
several  times. 


restorers, 
crucifers, 


Cross  section  of  potato,  showing 
the  damage  done  by  the  pest. 


infested  State  or  other 
locality  or  country  to  an- 
other. At  present  this 
matter  seems  to  be  com- 
pletely neglected.  One 
student  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  is  at  work 
on  the  insect  and  its  life 
economy,  and  more  are 
needed. 

The  remedies  which 
can  be  used,  are,  first,  an 
examination  to  determine 
the  presence  of  the  pest, 
and,  second,  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  infested 
potatoes,  potato  plants 
and  all  related  weeds, 
such  as  bull  nettles,  horse 
nettles,  volunteer  potato 
plants  and  others  of  that 
kind.  A  destruction  of 
these  weeds  would  elim- 
inate localities  for  breed- 
ing and  hibernation  of 
the  potato  tuber  moth. 
Crop  rotation  is  desirable 
on  large  farms.  Among 
the  best  crops  for  this 
purpose  are  legumes,  such 
as  beans,  peas,  cowpeas, 
alfalfa  and  clover.  The  in- 
sects do  no  injury  to  them, 
and  the  crops  act  as  soil 
Sugar  beets,  celery  and 
such  as  cabbage,  are  also 
good  as  alter- 
nates, and  grains 
can  be  used  for 
a  year  or  two 
over  an  infested 
region  with  good 
effect.  It  might 
have  the  ultimate 
effect  of  starving 
the  insect  out  if 
d  e  s  t  r  uction  of 
the  insect  from 
the  territory 
which  has  been 
mentioned  could 
be  enforced  by 
law,  through  co- 
operation with 
Federal  and  State 
Boards  of  Horti- 
culture. This 
could  have  been 
a  c  c  o  m  p  lished 
some  time  ago 
had  there  not 
been  a  delay  un- 
til the  species  be- 
gan to  migrate. 
A  n  other  remedy 
is  fumigation  with  bisulphid  of  car- 
bon, since  the  insects  breed  on  po- 
tatoes in  storage  as  well  as  in  the 
Held. 

Young-  Horse's  Growth. 

The  future  market  value  of  the 
horse  is  determined  largely  by  his  de- 
velopments during  the  first  twelve 
months  of  life.  During  this  time, 
which  is  the  most  important  period  in 
his  career,  one-half  of  the  matured 
weight  should  be  attained.  If  he  is 
to  command  a  satisfactory  price  at 
maturity,  it  is  necessary  that  the  grow- 
er accord  him  intelligent  treatment 
the  winter  that  he  is  weaning.  Bone 
and  muscle-forminR  rations  should 
be  given  and  an  effort  made  to  build 
a  frame  on  which  future  growth  may 
be  made. 


Hog  Sheds. 

Hog  sheds  need  not  be  expensive, 
,but  they  should  be  dry,  tight  enough 
to  exclude  rain,  and  also  capable  of 
being  well  ventilated  in  summer 
when  the  weather  is  hpt  and  shade 
is  needed. 


The  Old  Sow 

No  aged  sow  that  has  proved  her- 
self a  good  breeder  and  suckler 
should  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  a  young  and  untried  sow,  as  long 
as  she  will  raise  good  litters  of  thrifty 
pigs. 

Clean  Milk 

Milk  that  makes  gassy  curds  is 
usually  dirty.  Clean  milk  and  clean 
utensils  will  he'vef  produce  gassy 
curds. 


Are 
These 
Fellows 
on  Your 
Trees 

Mr.  Citrus  Grower? 

If  they  are  get  rid  of  them  for  they  are  a  serious  pest.  They" 
are  the  dreaded  red  spiders — one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
citrus  growers.  They  suck  the  very  life  out  of  a  tree  and  if  let 
alone  will  make  the  healthiest  orchard  lose  its  vitality.  For  a 
safeguard  and  sure  exterminator 

Use  Yel-Ros 

^UNIVERSAL  ORCHARD  SPRAY) 

it  not  only  kills  the  "insect"  itself  but  also  the  egg.  That  is  not  a  mere 
statement — it's  a  proved  fact.  Order  this  spray  at  once.  Don't  wait 
until  you  must  have  it — when  your  trees  are  laden  with  this  deadly 
"insect."  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Yel-Ros 
is  both  a  preventive  and  a  cure  and  is  the  cheapest  effective  treatment. 

Send  for  our  1913  Spraying  Cnlendar.  It  costs  25  cents  and  Is  well 
worth  It. 

A  book  on  spraying-  sent  free  of  charge.  Address 
Insecticide  Department — PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 


3S0  California  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Krojrh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pomp 


KROGH'S 

NEW 

VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced 
Vertical  Pump  contains  many  new  and 
valuable  improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


140  Beale  St. 


San  Francisco 


The  Water  Bog 
That  Makes  Good. 


SUPERIOR  MERIT 

HAS  MADE 

THE  "DESERT" 

WATER  BAG 

THE  LEADER 


IWeiilor  WHM 


It  Is  GUARANTEED  and  sold  by 
All  the  Best  Dealers 

Who  Handle  Quality  Goods. 

Regular  style,  1  gal.,  2^  gal.,  3>4  gal.,  5  gal. 
Auto-Motor  style,  1  gal.,  2y2  gal.,  3J4  gal., 

5  gal.  . 

"  Eahdet  style,  3J4  gal.,  5  gal. 
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Landless  Man  for  Manless  Land 


THE  need  of  the  rural  districts  of 
California  is  population  to 
make  productive  and  prosperous  the 
vast  fertile  areas.  The  need  of  the 
surplus  population  of  the  cities  and 
of  the  thousands  of  homeseekers  an- 
nually thronging  into  the  State  is 
land,  prepared  for  their  occupancy  by 
development  in  small  tracts  by  irri- 
gation and  reclamation. 

The  California  Land  Show,  which 
has  been  announced  by  its  sponsors, 
the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate 
Board,  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
from  October  11th  to  25th,  promises 
to  serve  these  twin  needs  in  a  vital- 
ly important  way.  The  whole  pur- 
pose and  end  of  the  show  has  been 
expressed  by  Robert  Newton  Lynch 
of  the  California  Development  Board 
in  the  terse  phrase,  "The  Landless 
Man  for  the  Manless  Land."  It  is  a 
consummation  that  spells  wealth  and 
prosperity  for  California. 

The  San  Francisco  Real  Estate 
Board,  in  launching  the  plans  for  the 
first  land  show  ever  to  be  held  in 
northern  or  central  California,  has 
announced  its  purpose  to  make  the 
exhibition  an  attractive  means  of 
bringing  the  land  and  the  people  to- 
gether; to  bring  home  to  the  people 
of  the  west  the  tremendous  resources 
of  the  Golden  State  and  by  giving 
the  show  in  San  Francisco  to  reach 
the  maximum  number  of  people  in 
a  way  they  could  not  otherwise  be 
reached. 

The  Land  Show  is  declared  to  be 
for  the  profit  of  no  individual,  the 
charges  for  space  and  the  admission 
fees  being  so  graded  as  to  return 
no  more  than  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction. This  being  so,  the  agricul- 
tural districts  are  given  the  best 
chance  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves 
advantageously  at  the  smallest  cost. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that 
the  counties  will  send  to  San  Fran- 
cisco the  most  extensive  and  com- 
prehensive collection  of  land  prod- 
ucts ever  gathered  together.  The  plans 
go  further  than  a  mere  display  of 
products  and  will  include  full  data 
concerning  the  various  sections, 
which  will  be  put  before  the  public 
by  means  of  illustrated  lectures,  care- 
fully compiled  literature  and  per- 
sonal contact  between  the  landseeker 
and  the  land  holder. 

The  land  hungry  man  who  has 
treasured  his  dreams  of  some  day 
owning  a  farm  that  shall  be  to  him 
a  horn  of  plenty  will  have  a  wealth 
of  information  at  hand  to  guide  him. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  the 
University  of  California  and  the  Land 
and  Industrial  Department  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  company  will  coop- 
erate with  the  Land  Show  committee 
in  making  the  educational  side  of 
the  show  complete  and  instructive. 
Special  courses  of  lectures  will  be  of- 
fered to  visitors  on  all  the  branches 
of  farming,  soil  and  seed  selection,  ir- 
rigation and  water  distribution,  re- 
clamation methods,  rotation  of  crops, 
together  with  full  information  as  to 
the  adaptability  of  different  sections 
of  the  State  to  different  products. 

The  Land  Show  is  intended  partic- 
ularly to  be  a  reliable  guide  to  the 
colonists  who  are  flocking  into  the 
State  every  month  in  increasing  num- 
bers. 

The  exhibits  will  be  housed  in  a 


mammoth  canvas  pavilion  to  be 
erected  at  Eighth  and  Market  streets, 
San  Francisco. 

The  pavilion  will  cover  a  ground 
space  of  500  by  200  feet  with  a  to- 
tal area  of  100,000  square  feet.  Of 
this  space  more  than  half  will  be 
given  over  to  aisles,  entrances  and 
rotundas  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  visitors. 

The  California  redwood  will  be 
used  as  the  main  feature  of  the  dec- 
orative scheme  which  is  designed  to 
transform  the  lofty  exhibit  halls  into 
woodland  bowers.  Sixty  cords  of 
redwood  bark  will  be  used  in  cov- 
ering every  bare  space  with  a  rich 
brown  background,  even  the  poles 
supporting  the  canvas  roof  being  en- 
cased in  bark  in  perfect  imitation  of 
redwood  trees.  Four  carloads  of  red- 
wood boughs  will  be  brought  from 
northern  forests  for  the  decorating, 
which  will  be  completed  by  great 
quantities  of  ferns  and  flowering 
shrubs  and  daily  supplies  of  fresh 
flowers  from  the  gardens  of  the  near- 
by counties. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
exhibits  will  be  that  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  who  has  reserved  3,200  square 
feet  of  space  in  which  to  display  what 
he  promises  will  be  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  his  plant  creations 
ever  seen  outside  his  own  gardens.  The 
Burbank  exhibit  will  be  given  a  place 
of  honor  in  the  rotunda  opposite  the 
main  entrance  to  the  pavilion  and  will 
be  grouped  artistically  about  a  decor- 
ative fountain.  It  will  be  made  a 
vividly  instructive  feature  of  the 
show. 

The  counties  of  the  State  are  show- 
ing a  lively  rivalry  in  reserving  space 
for  their  displays.  Humboldt  and 
Yolo  counties  have  sent  representa- 
tives to  San  Francisco  to  arrange  for 
placing  their  exhibits.  Marin  county 
exhibitors  will  occupy  a  floor  space 
of  2,000  square  feet  and  Sonoma 
county  will  have  display  occupying 
500  square  feet. 

The  great  irrigation  projects  of 
Glenn  county  and  the  vast  reclama- 
tion schemes  that  are  making  a  gar- 
den spot  of  hitherto  neglected  parts 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys  will  be  represented  by  elabor- 
ate and  novel  exhibits. 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Al- 
turas  and  Grass  Valley  have  reserved 
space  for  extensive  exhibits  and  Mar- 
iposa, Modoc,  Mendocino  and  Napa 
counties  have  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  send  feature  displays  to 
the  show. 

The  North  of  Bay  Counties  Associa- 
tion has  given  its  endorsement  to  the 
Land  Show  and  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions urging  all  the  counties  and  or- 
ganizations affiliated  with  it  to  join 
in  the  work  of  promoting  California's 
interests. 

Edward  H.  Brown,  secretary  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  successful  organizer  of  the 
famous  Gravenstein  Apple  Show  of 
Sebastopol,  is  general  manager  of  the 
Land  Show.  The  general  arrange- 
ments are  under  the  direction  of  a 
Land  Show  committee  of  the  Real  Es- 
tate Board  consisting  of  Charles  H. 
Kendrick,  chairman,  C.  M.  Wooster, 
Frederick  M.  Pickering,  T.  Danforth 
Boardman,  B.  H.  Nelson,  J.  H.  Ruck- 
er,  John  McGaw,  and  William  B. 
Pringle. 


Breaking  the  Heifer  to  Milk 

By  Rankin  T.  Barlow 


Watch  the  Colt's  Feet 

Don't  forget  to  give  the  colt's  feet 
attention.  Now  is  when  the  set  of 
limbs  is  determined.  There  is  always 
a  reason  for  a  poor  set  of  limbs.  It 
may  be  hereditary,  but  it  is  generally 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
who  did  not  keep  the  feet  trimmed 
down  level  with  the  frog.  A  colt's  feet 
arc  continually  breaking  off  and  split- 
ting if  they  are  not  attended  to 
promptly. 


Eggs  for  the  Hatch 

In  selecting  hatching  eggs,  see  to  it 
that  they  are  of  medium  size  and  as 
uniform  as  possible.  Avoid  all  odd- 
shaped  eggs  and  those  that  are  rough 
or  ridgy  on  the  ends. 


THE  first  milking  of  the  young 
heifer  is  a  crisis  in  her  devel- 
opment as  a  dairy  animal.  The  fact 
that  so  few  of  them  are  spoiled  at  tha 
time  is  due  more  to  the  gentleness 
and  natural  docility  of  the  cow  than 
to  proper  handling.  A  great  many 
dairymen  go  about  the  operation  of 
gentling  the  heifer  as  roughly  as 
they  would  in  branding  her. 

Of  course,  the  heifer  should  be  ac- 
customed to  haltering  and  handling 
long  before  she  has  her  first  calf. 
However,  most  of  them  are  not,  and 
the  whole  proposition  of  "breaking" 
must  be  worked  out  after  the  birth 
of  her  first  calf.  If  the  cow  has  been 
handled,  haltered  and  led  about  the 
place,  and  generally  accustomed  to 
the  touch  and  the  presence  of  her 
masters,  she  will  usually  prove  very 
easy  to  milk  for  the  first  time. 

Gentleness  is  the  prime  necessity 
in  breaking  the  heifer  to  be  milked. 
Nature  trains  her  to  expect  the  muz- 
zling and  pushing  of  the  calf,  and  the 
manipulations  of  the  teats  by  the 
milker  should  not  be  radically  differ- 
ent from  nature  in  the  first  attempts 
of  the  young  and  unsteady  calf. 

Where  the  heifer  is  accustomed  to 
halter  she  should  be  tied  in  a  stall 
for  the  first  milking.  Where  unac- 
customed to  it,  putting  it  on  her  for 
that  time  may  prove  disastrous.  If 
the  udder  is  somewhat  sore,  and  the 
drawing  of  milk  relieves  the  animal 
at  once,  she  will  welcome  the  milking 
thereafter. 

In  some  instances  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  the  milk  from  the  heifer's 
teats  before  the  calf  is  born.  When 
this  happens,  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  unnecessarily  frighten 
the  young  animal.  The  hands  should 
be  lubricated,  the  teats  washed  off 
with  warm  water  and  the  whole  oper- 
ation   carried    on    with   the  utmost 


gentleness.  A  little  roughness  may 
spoil  an  animal  that  would  be  valu- 
able otherwise. 

Even  if  the  heifer  develops  an  in- 
clination to  kick  that  dismays  the 
hired  hands,  there  is  no  reason  for 
despair.  I  have  broken  a  few  heifers 
of  the  kicking  habit  by  following 
this  plan  with  them  for  a  few  weeks. 
I  tie  them  up  first  of  all,  whether 
they  have  ever  been  haltered  before, 
or  not,  and  let  them  remain  tied 
while  they  are  feeding.  Where  they 
are  really  savage  kickers,  I  try  to 
teach  them  that  they  cannot  kick 
while  the  milking  is  going  on. 

By  sitting  on  a  stool  about  a  foot 
in  height,  facing  the  heifer's  udder, 
you  are  in  a  position  to  reach  for 
the  teats  with  the  right  hand,  and 
use  the  left  in  blocking  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  cow  to  kick  at  you 
with  her  right  hind  leg. 

When  this  is  tried  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  ridiculously  easy  to  stop  a 
really  savage  kick  of  the  heifer  when 
you  block  it  at  the  start.  She  has  no 
chance  to  get  the  kick  started  till  the 
pressure  of  your  left  hand  will  bring 
it  to  a  stop.  It  is  very  necessary  that 
you  keep  your  eye  and  your  mind  on 
that  right  hind  leg  when  your  right 
hand  begins  to  brush  the  teats  of  the 
kicker.  If  the  kick  is  not  blocked  in 
the  beginning  she  will  upset  the  milk- 
er, stool  and  bucket. 

By  keeping  all  dogs,  other  live 
stock  and  general  annoyances  of 
this  nature  away  from  the  heifer,  she 
will  usually  develop  into  a  good, 
tractable  milk  cow  without  any  trou- 
ble at  all.  It  is  the  accidents  and 
general  negligence  that  are  to  be 
feared  in  her  case.  Unless  I  know 
the  hired  man  very  well  indeed,  I  do 
not  permit  him  to  look  after  the 
gentling  of  the  heifer  and  her  first 
milking.  I  prefer  to  attend  to  that 
job  myself. 


Hogs  and  Shelter 

Hogs  that  have  a  natural  shelter 
and  a  good  dry  ground  under  them 
will  always  do  well  in  winter. 


Keeping  Horses. 

The  truth  of  the  statement  that 
the  method  of  handling  and  the  sta- 
ble accommodations  have  a  marked 
influence  on  the  amount  of  food  re- 
quired to  keep  a  horse  in  good  con- 
dition has  been  proven  by  investiga- 
tions in  Columbus  by  the  animal 
husbandry  students  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University. 

These  investigations  have  been  car- 
ried on  for  several  years,  over  1,000 
head  of  horses  being  included.  It 
was  found  that  the  concerns  with 
the  poorest  accommodations  for  their 
horses,  and  where  the  least  care  was 
given,  were  paying  out  the  largest 
amount  for  feed. 

The  average  cost  of  keeping  horses 
in  Columbus  is  40.1  cents  a  day,  and 
contrary  to  popular  belief  heavy  ex- 
press horses  are  fed  for  nearly  2^2 
cents  less  than  light  driving  horses. 
The  lowest  cost  was  $89.02  a  year 
in  the  case  of  an  underfed  animal, 
and  the  highest  cost  was  $229.02,  a 
stallion  being  fitted  for  show. 

One  noticeable  fact  was  the  ab- 
sence of  variety  in  the  ration,  the 
principle  roughage  being  timothy  hay 
the  year  round,  and  it  was  common 
to  find  this  given  in  excess.  Corn 
and  oats  constituted  the  principal 
grains  fed.  In  one  instance  a  saving 
of  $11.15  per  animal,  or  a  yearly  sav- 
ing of  $669,  was  brought  about  by 
the  use  of  four  pounds  of  oat  straw 
in  place  of  a  similar  amount  of  hay. 

Feeding  Pointer 

The  old  rule  that  the  feed  required 
for  one  cow  would  keep  10  sheep, 
while  possibly  true  in  the  case  of 
rams  and  wethers,  would  never  do  for 
ewes.  If  a  cow  were  fed  for  a  large 
quantity  of  milk  rich  in  butterfat, 
that  feed  might  be  sufficient  to  keep 
six  ewes  in  good  condition. 

Don't  allow  the  horse  to  drink  too 
much  water  at  one  time. 


Udder  Troubles. 

"Dairymen  would  save  themselves 
an  immense  amount  of  worry,  work 
and  loss  if  they  instantly  isolated  a 
cow  when  anything  is  seen  to  be 
wrong  with  her  udder,"  says  Dr.  A. 
S.  Alexander  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. "Infection  from  germs  is  pres- 
ent in  nearly  all  cases  of  mammits 
(garget)  of  the  udder.  The  infection 
is  often  carried  from  the  diseased 
cow  to  other  cows  by  the  milker's 
hands;  or  the  infection  spreads  from 
stall  floors  and  gutters  contaminated 
by  milk,  or  pus  from  a  caked  udder. 
The  contents  of  a  diseased  udder 
should  never  be  milked  onto  the  stall 
floor.  The  affected  cow  should  be 
milked  last,  or  by  someone  who  does 
not  milk  the  other  cows.  All  milk- 
ers should  be  careful  to  wash  their 
hands  frequently  and  to  keep  their 
finger  nails  short  and  clean. 

"Stall  floors  should  be  kept  clean, 
disinfected  and  adequately  covered 
with  fresh,  clean  bedding  material. 
If  cement  stall  floors  are  used,  the 
rear  third  of  each  should  be  boarded 
over,  else  chronic  congestion  and 
garget  may  result  from  chilling  or 
bruising  of  the  udder. 

"Beware  of  the  nonsterilized  milk- 
ing tube.  It  carries  infective  mat- 
ter and  leads  to  loss  of  the  quarter 
or  udder." 


Scours  in  Lambs. 

Garget  in  the  ewe  is  claimed  to  be 
the  cause  of  white  scours  in  the  lamb. 
This  is  prevented  by  milking  from 
the  udder  daily  the  milk  not  required 
by  the  lamb.  To  cure  scouring  in 
lambs  give  eight  to  ten  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium  in  a  little  milk.  If  the 
lamb  lies  about  and  appears  dull  in- 
stead of  playful,  one  may  suspect  con- 
stipation, which  often  kills  these  deli- 
cate creatures.  To  relieve  it  inject 
into  the  rectum  a  tablespoonful  of 
warm,  soapy  water  in  which  is  a  very 
little  olive  oil. 
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Secrets  of  Duck  Raising 


By  Mrs.  Belle  Goss" 


IN  choosing  a  breed  of  ducks,  two 
things  must  be  considered.  For  lay- 
ing purposes  choose  the  Indian 
Runner;  for  market,  the  White  Pekin. 

The  Indian  Runner  is  a  small  util- 
ity duck  noted  for  its  egg  production. 
It  is  active  in  its  habits,  and  on  ex- 
tensive runs  will  be  able  to  find  a 
large  part  of  its  food.  It  is  a  non- 
sitter,  hardy  and  easily  raised,  but 
does  not  stand  confinement  well.  The 
flesh  is  a  deep  yellow  and  of  fine  qual- 
ity. But  the  size  is  against  it  for 
market  purposes.  It  is  a  pretty  fawn 
color  with  white  markings.  The 
standard  weight  of  drakes  is  four  and 
one-half  pounds 
and  of  ducks  four 
pounds. 

Of  all  ducks 
for  farm  and 
practical  purposes 
none  equals  the 
White  Pekins. 
They  are  valu- 
able as  a  market 
fowl  and  are  the 
most  easily  raised 
of  all. 

The  Pekins 
come  from  China. 
They  are  very 
timid  and  should 
be  handled  care- 
fully. They  have 
a  distinct  type 
in  shape  and  car- 
riage of  body  and 
arc  of  a  beautiful 
creamy  w  h  i  te 
color,  with  yellow 
beak,  legs  and 
feet.  They  are 
very  large,  their  flesh  is  delicate  and 
they  are  considered  the  best  of  table 
fowls.  They  are  excellent  layers,  non- 
sitters,  hardy,  easily  raised  and  mature 
early.  They  can  be  picked  three  or 
four  times  a  year  and  will  yield  feath- 
ers enough  almost  to  pay  for  their 
food.  The  average  weight  for  the 
adult  drake  is  eight  pounds  and  for 
the  duck  seven,  although  some  are 
much  heavier. 

The  season  for  raising  ducks  is 
about  six  months,  from  February  to 
July,  inclusive.  Duck  raising  is  not 
an  easy  task  and  requires  an  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  business  before  suc- 
cess can  be  obtained.  The  beginner 
should  start  modestly  and  increase  his 
stock  as  his  knowledge  of  the  business 
increases.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
ducks  have  access  to  water  in  order  to 
thrive,  hut  if  convenient  by  all  means 
let  them  have  a  pond  or  running 
stream,  as  it  is  natural  for  them. 
They  are  better  contented  and  the 
eggs  are  more  fertile  where  the 
breeding  stock  has  access  to  water. 
Also  they  keep  their  plumage  clean. 
Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  flock  of 
dirty  ducks. 

Select  good  young  stock  for  breed- 
ers. I  prefer  two-year-old  ducks  and 
one-year-old  drakes,  not  related,  as 
inbreeding  soon  lowers  the  vitality  of 
the  young.  I  use  one  drake  to  every 
Six  ducks. 

Provide  a  dry,  comfortable  roost- 
ing place.  This  need  not  be  an  in- 
closed house,  but  there  should  be  a 
roof  and  a  dry  floor  covered  with 
straw  or  litter  for  the  ducks  to  roost 
on.  There  must  be  no  dampness  in 
the  place.  Ducks  are  all  right  if  they 
can  keep  their  feet  warm,  as  the 
feathers  protect  the  body  from  cold. 

Ducks  will  lay  three  or  four  weeks 
after  mating.  They  should  he  kept 
in  a  pen  or  yard  until  they  lay  in  the 
morning,  as  a  duck  hasn't  much  use 
for  a  nest,  but  will  drop  her  eggs  any 
place. 

Feed  breeding  ducks  little  dry  grain. 
A  mash  composed  of  oats  two  parts, 
wheat  shorts  and  cracked  corn  two 
parts,  meat  scraps  two  parts  aud  one- 
third  green  stuff,  is  good.  If  ducks 
are  allowed  free  range  omit  the  meat 
scraps  and  green  stuff.    Always  keep 


plenty  of  pure  fresh  water  in  a  ves- 
sel deep  enough  to  submerge  the  bill 
up  to  the  head,  as  that  keeps  them 
free  from  roup  and  diseases  of  the 
head.  Gather  the  eggs  in  the  morn- 
ing  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
Turn  or  handle  once  a  day  to  prevent 
the  yolk  from  settling  to  one  side. 
If  the  eggs  are  to  he  hatched  under 
hens  make  the  nest  of  good,  clean 
straw  or  litter.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  place  a  rag  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  one  part  cresolene  or  sheep 
dip  to  ten  parts  of  water,  which  does 
away  with  danger  from  lice  or  mites. 
Wet  the  rag  again  in  the  same  solu- 
tion a  few  days  before  the  hatch 
comes  off.  Be  sure  to  have 
plenty  of  litter  between  the  eggs 
and  the  rag. 

Place  the  hen  where  nothing 
disturbs  her  and  in  twenty-six 
to   twenty-eight   days   you  may 
expect  as  many  ducklings  as  you 
set  eggs,  if  they  are  fertile.  In 
cool  weather  sev- 
en  to   nine  eggs 
are  plenty  under 
one  hen;  in  warm 
weather  e  1  e  ve  n. 
Do  not  be  in  a 
hurry    t  o  throw 
the  eggs  away,  as 
they    hatch  very 
slowly.  Neither 
be  in  a  hurr>  to 
help     the  duck- 
lings out  of  the 
shell,  as  it  some- 
times takes  forty- 
eight    hours  for 
them    to  hatch 
after  pipping. 
Remove  the 
shells  every  few  hours  while  hatching, 
as    they  slip  over    other  eggs  and 
smother  the  young  ones  in  the  she  ll. 

For  the  first  feed  Lcive  equal  parts 
corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  wet  to  a 
crumbly  mass  with  sweet  milk,  and 
feed  on  a  board  covered  with  sand. 
Give  fresh  water  while  feeding.  Do  not 
allow  the  ducklings  to  get  wet,  as  the 
secret  in  duck  raising  is  to  keep  the 
duckling  warm  and  dry.  A  good  way 
is  to  put  the  water  in  a  pan  and  turn 
a  smaller  pan  upside  down  in  the> 
water,  being  sure  they  can  submerge 
the  bill.  Keep  warm  and  dry  until 
three  weeks  old ;  then  give  water  to 
swim  in  if  convenient. 

Feed  the  bran  and  meal  mash  five 
times  a  day  for  the  first  three  weeks, 
giving  all  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  five 
minutes.  Then  feed  three  times  a  day, 
giving  all  the  liberty  possible.  Give 
plenty  of  milk  in  clean  vessels,  as  milk 
takes  the  place  of  meat  scraps.  If  the 
ducklings  are  penned,  supply  plenty  of 
green  stuff.  After  six  weeks  a  little 
corn  chops  or  small  grain  may  be 
added  to  the  feed  at  night.  Give  all 
they  will  cat  three  times  a  day  and 
watch  them  grow.  Keep  plenty  of 
pure,  fresh  water  before  them  at  all 
times,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
water.  Crowd  until  ten  weeks  old, 
then  pick  out  the  best  for  breeders 
and  sell  the  rest. 

Be  sure  to  change  drakes  every  year. 
A  cheap  way  to  do  this  is  to  buy  one 
or  two  settings  of  eggs  from  some  re- 
liable firm  and  raise  your  own  drakes, 
keeping  only  the  best  for  breeding 
purposes. 

Ducks  are  practically  free  from  lice 
and  disease  and  are  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  fowls  to  raise. 

Care  of  the  Brooder. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the 
brooder  choose  a  warm,  sunny  day, 
so  the  chicks  will  not  need  it,  and 
it  can  be  thoroughly  dried  before 
.returning  them  at  night.  If  these 
conditions  cannot  be  complied  with, 
a  temporary  brooder  may  be  used  for 
the  day  by  means  of  a  box  and  one 
or  two  jugs  of  hot  water  well 
wrapped  in  flannel,  the  latter  serving 
the  double  purpose  bf '  holding  the:heat 
and  preventing  chicks  burning. 


Electricity  is  Now  the  Cheapest  and 
Most  Convenient  Farm  Power 

One  example  alone— the  thousands  of  electrically  driven 
pumps  used  for  irrigating— proves  the  economy,  convenience 
and  popularity  of  electric  power. 

Be  in  the  front  rank  yourself— use  this  economical  power 
for  pumping,  spraying  and  all  farming  operations.  You  will 
find  that  electric  power  brings  economy  of  time,  labor  and 
money  to  you  as  it  has  to  hundreds  of  other  fruit  growers, 
stockmen  and  farmers.  Your  electric  company  can  supply 
current  for  any  of  the  types  of 


Electric  Motors 

For  Farm  Use 


You  will  prefer  no  other  form  of  power  when  you  realize 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  G-E  Electric  Motors. 

You  can  start  or  stop  a  G-E  Electric  Motor  a  mile  away. 
Or  an  automatic  controlling  device  stops  it  when  its  task  is 
finished.  You  need  no  extra  help— a  G-E  Electric  Motor  re- 
quires no  watching  and  can  be  operated  continuously  day  or 
night.  You  have  almost  no  expense  for  repairs  and  replace- 
ments— a  G-E  Electric  Motor  has  few  parts  and  no  compli- 
cated valves  or  other  delicate  mechanism.  You  reduce  your 
insurance  cost  as  compared  with  an  engine— because  your 
fire  risk  is  less. 

You  can  enjoy  many  other  comforts  with 
electric  service,  such  as  electric  lights— elec- 
tric utilities  for  cooking,  heating  and  ironing 
—electric  fans  for  summer  heat. 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  booklets 
about  electricity  on  the  farm— they  are  in- 
teresting and  practical. 

The  General  Electric  Company  will,  on 
request,  gladly  answer  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  electric  power  for 
farm  and  market  garden  irrigation. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office  of  this  Company. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

L<u  Anreles     San  Francisco     Seattle     Portland     Spokane     Denver     Salt  Lake  City 

4071 


National  Centrifugal  Pump. 


Freeport  Hopper  Cooled 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

l1/--  3  and  5  horsepower  at  right  price 
STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY  AND 
DURABILITY 

When  installed  as  a  stationary  they  aro  ex- 
cel lent  po  w  er  for  opera  t  ing  1  ight  mach  inery. 
FOR  FA  KM  PURPOSES  AND  OPERATING 
FLMPS   CANNOT   RE  EXCELLED. 

THESE  ENGINES  HAVE  ALL  THE  FEA- 
TURES OF  THE  REGULAR  HORIZONTAL 
LIN  E,  ineludine  the  speed  changing  device, 
which  provides  for  a  variation  of  33  1-3  per  cent 
in  speed  and  is  regulated  while  the  engine  is  in 
Operation. 

The  gasoline  ia  contained  in  the  base  and  the 
•ngine  is  shipped  ready  for  operation  with  all 
gasoline  pipe  connections  made  complete* 

The  National  Cenlrifragal  Pump 

With  Ring  Oiler  Bearings,  El- 
bow, Two  Bearings,  Large  Throat. 
There  is  nothing  more  simple  or 
easier  than  running  a  National. 

Woodin  &  Little 

pump  house: 

33-41  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 


FREE  BOOK  ON  SPRAYING 

giving  complete   information  about 

WAKll    SPRAY  PUMPS 

sent  on  request.  It's  a  guide  to 
profitable  spraying.  Write  for  it 
and  for  testimonials  of  well  known 
fruit  growers. 

WAltn  PI  MP  COMPANY. 
401  So.  Water  St.  Kockford,  111. 


For  Household  Department  fea- 
tures see  special  offer  to  subscribers 
on  Page  36. 


Al  GRADE  SECOND-HAND 

PIPE 

and    SCREW  CASING. 
Best  of  quality.     Fully  guaranteed. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying.  They 
will  interest  you. 

GEO.    P.    ALEXANDER    &  CO., 
320   Market  St.. 
Formerly  conducting  business 
under  the  name  of 

Alexander  Pipe  Co. 
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California  Is 
First  in 
Fruit 


Pre-eminent  among  States 
in  its  output,  and  grow- 
ing greater  with  every 
year,  Government  statistics 
show. 


CALIFORNIA   leads   every  other 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  produc- 
tion of  all  tree  fruits.    More  peaches 
are  grown  here  than  in  Georgia  or 
Michigan,  long  famous  for  their  peach 
crops.    More  pears  are  grown  here 
than  in  either  New  York  or  Michigan. 
California's  cherry  crop   is  greater 
than  the  cherry  crops  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Indiana.    And  more  grapes 
are  grown  here  than  in  New  York  or 
Michigan.   This  table,  based  on  Gov- 
ernment statistics,  shows  the  pre-em- 
inence of  California  among  the  great  fruit-growing  States  of  the  Union : 
All  tree  fruit — California,  New  York,  Michigan. 
Peaches— California,  Georgia,  New  York,  Michigan. 
Pears — California,  New  York,  Michigan. 

Plums  and  Prunes — California,  Oregon,  Washington,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Missouri,  Ohio,  Michigan. 

Cherries — California,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Michigan. 
Grapes— California,  New  York,  Michigan. 

In  these  varieties  of  fruits  California  stands  supreme.  Other  States 
lead  in  the  production  of  apples  and  small  fruits,  but  in  those  California 
is  steadily  forging  ahead  and  will  some  day  lead.  The  State's  showing 
is  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  what  a  small  proportion  of  its  terri- 
tory is  under  cultivation.  In  a  short  time,  when  the  tide  of  immigration 
sets  in  and  more  and  more  land  is  brought  under  cultivation.  California 
will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  nation  and  the  world  with  the 
choicest  fruit. 

J ACK  LONDON  is  better  known  as  a  writer  than  as  a  farmer,  but 
he  has  ideas  on  the  latter  profession  that  he  carries  out  himself  and 
that  will  do  the  world  more  good  than  all  the  stories  he  ever  could 
Write.    Read  what  he  said  in  a  recent  interview : 

When  I  bought  150  acres  near  Glen  Ellen  nine  years  ago  I  knew 
nothing  of  farming.  I  bought  the  place  mostly  for  its  beauty, 
as  a  place  to  live  and  write.  . 

•\bout  forty  acres  of  the  ranch  was  cleared  and  I  tried  to  raise 
hay  for  my  h&rses,  but  soon  I  found  I  could  scarcely  get  the  seed 
back  The  soil  had  been  worn  out;  it  had  been  farmed  for  years 
by  old-fashioned  methods  of  taking  everything  off  and  putting  noth- 
ing back. 

The  region  was  a  back-water  district.  The  ranchers  were  poor 
and  hopeless;  no  one  could  make  any  money  ranching  there,  they 
all  told  me.  They  had  worked  the  land  out  and  their  only  hope  was 
to  move  on  somewhere  else  and  start  to  work  new  land  out  and 
destroy  its  value. 

I  began  to  study  the  problem,  wondering  why  the  fertility  of 
this  land  had  been  destroyed  in  forty  or  fifty  years  while  land  in 
China  has  been  tilled  for  thousands  of  years,  and  is  still  fertile. 

My  neighbors  were  typified  by  the  man  who  said:  "You  can't 
teach  me  anything  about  farming;  I've  worked  three  farms  out." 
Which  is  as  wise  as  the  remark  of  the  woman  who  said  she  knew 
all  about  bringing  up  children,  for  she  had  had  five  to  die. 

I  adopted  the  policy  of  taking  nothing  off  the  ranch.  I  raised 
stuff  and  fed  it  to  the  stock.  I  got  the  first  manure  spreader  ever 
seen  up  there,  and  so  put  the  fertilizer  back  on  the  land  before  its 
strength  was  leached  out.  I  began  to  get  registered  stock,  and  now 
I  sell  a  blooded  sow  at  nine  months  for  $40  and  an  old-fashioned 
rancher  comes  along  and  wonders  why  he  has  to  feed  a  scrub  cow 
for  two  years  and  sell  her  for  less  than  $40. 

An  old-fashioned  farmer  has  thirty   milch   cows   and  works 


eighteen  hours  a  day  taking  care  of  them  and  milking  them  and  can 
make  no  money.  An  up-to-date  man  comes  along,  buys  the  place, 
pays  $10  for  a  Babcock  tester  and  buys  milk  scales.  Right  away  he 
gets  rid  of  ten  of  the  cows  as  non-productive,  and  he  makes  more 
with  two-thirds  of  the  work.  Later  he  weeds  out  five  more  and 
still  gets  larger  returns  for  the  feed  he  gives  them,  with  half  the 
work.  The  experts  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  estimate  that 
there  are  200,000  cows  in  Nebraska  that  are  a  dead  loss  to  the  State; 
that  the  wealth  of  the  State  would  be  increased  if  they  were  shot. 

Here  is  the  desperate  situation  in  this  country  which  makes 
correct  farming  certain  of  good  returns.  In  ten  years  the  mouths 
to  feed  in  the  United  States  have  increased  by  16,000,000.  In  that 
ten  years  the  number  of  hogs,  sheep,  dairy  cows  and  beef  cattle 
have  actually  decreased,  on  account  of  the  breaking  up  of  large 
ranches  into  small  farms,. and  that  breaking  up  has  increased  the  de- 
mand for  and  the  number  of  horses  and  mules.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  situation  is 
so  desperate  that  in  the  Middle  West  the  feeders,  the  men  who  raise 
corn  and  buy  cattle  to  fatten,  can  no  longer  get  the  cattle;  they  can- 
not compete  with  the  butchers,  who  need  the  young,  partially  fat- 
tened cattle  so  badly  that  they  outbid  the  feeders.  The  rancher  who 
gets  good  stock  and  who  conserves  and  builds  up  his  soil  is  assured 
of  success. 

This  is  talk  that  is  worth  while  and  it  comes  from  a  man  whose 
profession  is  not  farming,  but  writing.  Those  whose  profession  is 
not  writing,  but  farming,  will  do  well  to  heed  the  advice  of  an  outsider. 


TTHUS  with  delightful  naivete  speaks  the  marvelously  uninformed 
Savannah  "Morning  News" : 

There  are  Californians  who  cannot  sleep  o'  nights  for 
thinking  of  the  "yellow  peril"  *  *  *  For  instance,  we 
are  told  in  horrified  accents  that  "the  entire  strawberry  dis- 
trict of  Florin,  Sacramento  county,  is  in  the  hands  of  Japa- 
nese." That  sounds  like  a  calamity.  But  let  us  see.  Sacra- 
mento is  a  small  county.  Florin,  doubtless,  is  a  town  in  that 
county  and  the  entire  strawberry  district  probably  four  or 
five  acres,  more  or  less. 

Well,  let  us  see  again.  The  "small  county"  of  Sacramento  repre- 
sents an  agricultural  empire  greater  and  richer  than  the  entire  State 
of  Georgia.  Its  land  area  is  983  square  miles.  The  value  of  its  farm 
property  is  $36,694,682. 

As  for  the  district  of  Florin,  it  took  Secretary  Bryan  an  entire 
day  to  explore  it  in  an  automobile.  His  party  drove  over  mile  after 
mile  of  roads  flanked  with  vineyards  and  berry  fields  owned  by 
Japanese.  He  saw  a  town  of  500  almost  entirely  populated  by  Japa- 
nese, and  stepped  into  a  schoolhouse  thronged  with  Japanses  children. 

It  would  open  the  eyes  of  that  Georgian  editor  and  of  a  good 
many  other  people  in  the  East  who  talk  and  write  of  California 
without  knowing  whereof  they  speak  if  they  would  come  out  and 
cast  an  eye  over  the  county  of  Sacramento  and  a  few  other  counties 
we  have  in  California. 

VY7IIAT  is  the  use  of  putting  up  with  a  scourge  like  hog  cholera? 

Scientists  declare  it  can  be  eradicated.  If  this  is  so,  it  certainly 
should  be  done.  The  weapons  are  ready  and  are  effective.  Serum  and 
virus,  cleanliness  in  the  pig-pen,  good  management  and  co-operation — 
above  all  the  last — will  do  the  work.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
Bureau  of  Cholera  Suppression  would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Such  measures,  with  the  veterinary  departments  of  the  various  States, 
the  colleges  of  agriculture,  the  breeding  associations,  the  legislators 
and  the  railroads  all  doing  their  part,  will  mean  a  war  of  extermination 
that  will  succeed.  And  it  should  be  started.  Present  conditions  are 
a  tax  on  the  pocketbook  of  the  nation  that  is  intolerable  and  should 
not  be  endured  a  day  more  than  is  necessary  to  abolish  it. 


GERMANY  leads  the  world  in  the  yields  of  grain  to  the  acre.  Tn  a 
recent  statistical  pamphlet  a  leading  Berlin  bank  prints  a  table  that 
shows  the  production  per  hectare  (a  hectare  being  2.47  acres)  of  eight 
great  agricultural  countries.  This  table  puts  Germany's  yield  of  wheat  to 
the  hectare  as  twenty  and  a  half  bushels,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
as  eight  and  a  half.  Germany  produces  more  than  seventeen  bushels  of 
rye,  and  the  United  States  less  than  ten ;  German  land  yields  slightly 
less  than  twenty  bushels  of  barley,  and  the  United  States  a  little  more 
than  eleven ;  Germany  produces  seventeen  and  three-quarters  bushels 
of  oats,  and  the  United  States  eight  and  three-quarters.  The  soil  of  Ger- 
many, compared  to  that  of  the  United  States,  is  poor.  But  German 
farmers  use  as  much  fertilizer  as  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  And 
they  get  results.   The  statistics  show  that 

THE  government  of  New  Zealand  has  for  a  number  of  years  assisted 
agriculturists  in  getting  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  accord- 
ing to  an  official  report  the  plan  has  been  a  splendid  success,  improving 
farming  methods  and  opening  territory  that  never  would  have  been 
farmed  if  private  capital  had  been  depended  upon.  The  government's 
terms  to  the  farmers  provide  for  5  per  cent  interest  and  forty  semi- 
annual payments  on  the  principal,  and  the  time  may  be  extended  in  the 
event  of  a  crop  failure.  How  would  5  per  cent  interest  strike  the  average 
fanner  in  the  United  States?   As  the  Millennium? 
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If  Jeff  Were  Only  Czar        &       S        By  'Bud'  Fisher 


Our  Paucity  of  Language 

■  "By  Garrett  P. 


Serviss" 


SOMEBODY  has  recently 
counted  the  number  of  differ- 
ent words  employed  by  writers  of 
ordinary  letters  of  all  kinds,  busi- 
ness, social,  family,  etc.,  and  has 
announced  as  a  result  of  the 
enumeration  that  the  majority  of 
intelligent  people,  possessing 
what  is  called  a  good  education, 
currently  use  only  a  few  hundred 
out  of  the  sixty  to  eighty  thou- 
sand words  that  an  ordinary  desk 
dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage contains. 

It  seems  that  three  or  four  hun- 
dred words  suffice  to  express  the 
meanings   intended   to   be  con- 
veyed by  most  of  the  letters  written. 

If  you  listen  to  an  ordinary  conversation  you  will 
quickly  be  convinced  that  the  same  poverty  of  expression 
prevails  in  the  oral  employment  of  language.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  the  figures  as  in  that  of  writing, 
and  here  the  dictograph  might  be  a  great  aid  to  any  one 
who  wished  to  discover  the  real  facts  about  the  non- 
employment  of  the  English  language  by  the  inheritors 
of  its  riches. 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  language  lies  fallow  as  far 
as  the  ordinary  person  is  concerned.  He  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  thousands  of  words  when  he  sees  them  in  print, 
or  hears  them  from  some  master  of  speech,  but  they  do 
not  form  a  part  of  his  own  mental  equipment,  and  he  does 
not  have  them  under  control,  ready  to  serve  him  at  any 
moment. 

The  result  is  painfully  apparent  whenever  the  average 
man  undertakes  to  present  a  new  thought,  or  when  he 
wishes  to  be  particularly  explicit  with  regard  to  some 
statement.  He  cannot  find  the  words  to  say  what  he 
wants  to  say.  His  tongue  is  tied,  and  he  presents  his 
thought  in  so  blundering  and  fragmentary  a  form  that  he 
himself  loses  his  grasp  upon  it,  and  his  mind  goes 
wandering. 


Lots  of  Em 

Willis— I  see  a  fellow  in  New  York  took  out  $250,000 
insurance  on  $200  worth  of  goods. 

Gillis — That's  nothing.  I  know  a  lot  of  fellows  who 
carry  $25,000  life  insurance  on  a  30-cent  life. 

The  Mean  Thing 

"My  husband,"  she  said,  "always  wants  me  to  look  my 
best,  no  matter  what  the  cost." 

"Well,"  her  friend  replied,  "one  can  hardly  blame  him 
for  feeling  as  he  does." 

Not  Needed,  Anyway 

"When  I  go  on  a  trip  I  never  know  what  I  ought  to 
take  with  me."  | 

"Oh,  I  do;  it's  quite  simple.  I  take  all  my  dresses  and 
leave  my  husband  behind." 

The  Scapegoat 

"Why  doesn't  Wombat's  wife  like  you?" 
"I'm  the  man  he  meets  every  now  and  then,  the  one  who 
persuades  him  to  have  a  drink." 

The  Dilemma  of  Jones 

Knicker — What's  the  matter  with  Jones? 
Bocker — He  wants  the  job,  but  he  is  afraid  he  won't 
look  big  enough  unless  he  declines  it. 


The  Fighting  Ships 

By  W.  W.  Whitelock 

'TT  HEY  come,  they  come,  the  fight- 
*      ing  ships,  gray  tons  of  floating 
steel, 

With  glist'ning  guns  between  their 

lips  and  spurs  upon  their  heel. 
No  shrouds  their  specter  masts  adorn, 

no  spars  or  bulging  sail, 
For   wind   and   tide    they   laugh  to 

scorn,  nor  tack  for  any  gale. 
Grim  Erynees  of  modern  Fate,  they 

move  relentless  on, 
Unswerved   by   love,   untouched  by 

hate,  pale,  pitiless  and  wan. 

Man-built,  they  mock  their  maker's 
strength,  the  petty  Franken- 
stein, 

Whose  brain  conceived  their  steel- 
girt  length,  their  majesty  of 
line. 

Their  engines  throb,  but  not  with  joy; 

impregnate  still  with  zeal 
They  turn  obedient  to  the  boy  whose 

hand  is  on  the  wheel. 
Dark  cormorants  that  track  the  sky 

with  black,  polluted  breath, 
Demanding  whither  not  nor  why,  but 

when  they  speak  'tis — death. 

A  city  stirs  within  their  breast,  but 

one  of  men  alone, 
For  here  no  woman's  foot  may  rest, 

no  woman's  care  be  known. 
Where  duty  rules  love  may  not  stay, 

and  what  would  woman  here? 
Her  smile  doth  sap  man's  strength 

away,  her  tears  awaken  fear. 
But  these,  the  fighting  ships,  are  sent 

to  bear  a  nation's  threat, 
And  war  permits  no  sentiment,  lest 

gunners'  eyes  be  wet. 

Hurrying  Home 

Years  ago,  when  there  were  only 
wooden  sidewalks  in  the  city  of  Win- 
nipeg, Canada,  holes  were  bored  in 
the  planks  to  let  the  water  run 
through.  In  the  morning  twilight  a 
policeman  found  a  man  with  the  tip 
of  his  wooden  leg  in  one  of  these 
holes  and  hurriedly  walking  around 
it. 

"What  are  ye  doing  here?"  asked 
the  policeman. 

"G'way,  offsher,"  said  the  man. 
"Got  to  get  home  before  the  ol'  lady 
wakes  up." 

What  It  Was 

Gusher — Everybody  is  crazy  about 
this  house. 

Busher — What  is  it — a  swell  hotel? 
Gusher — No;  it's  a  private  asylum. 

Sure 

Gabe — What  is  a  reformer? 
Steve — He's  a  guy  who  wants  every- 
body to  be  better  than  he  is. 


The  Sweep  of  Science 

 By  Edgar  Lucien  Larkin  


C  WEEPING  now  through  the 
^  very  portals  of  infinity,  the 
imposing  march  of  late  science  is 
impressive  and  awe-inspiring. 
Modern  man  is  awakening  to  a 
glimpse  of  realization  of  his  pow- 
ers. Recent  extreme  accuracy  in 
refined  research  in  measurement, 
weighing  and  computing  has  sur- 
passed all  previous  attainments. 

In  this  note  some  idea,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  given  of  what  ex- 
plorers, researchers,  diggers  and 
delvers  are  doing  in  the  task  of 
storming  the  very  bulwarks  and 
battlements  of  Nature.  A  search, 
the  like  of  which  hath  not  been 
made  before,  a  series  of  investi- 
gations surpassing  in  its  microscopic  precision  the  work 
of  all  past  centuries,  with  instruments  of  such  excessive 
delicacy  that  all  preceding  apparatus  fails  in  compari- 
son, a  search  by  night  and  by  day,  is  now  in  a  state 
of  activity. 

The  recent  isolation  of  one  electron  and  determination 
of  its  properties  proved  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the  ad- 
vance of  man,  in  every  way  equal  to  the  discovery  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  by  Newton. 

Two  capital  discoveries,  one  in  1666  and  the  other  in 
1910,  are  the  corner  stones  of  that  magnificent  temple,  the 
Temple  of  the  Sciences.  The  act  of  weighing  one  electron 
in  the  laboratory  is  the  equal  of  weighing  a  pair  of  colossal 
suns  500  trillion  miles  away.  Both  reveal  that  the  mind 
now  phasing  in  that  inexplicable  mystery,  the  brain,  is 
well  on  its  way  to  infinity. 

The  separating  out  of  one  electron  from  many  quin- 
tillions  of  others  and  the  finding  of  its  inertia  and  potential 
required  more  skill  in  manipulation,  of  another  kind,  how- 
ever, than  that  of  finding  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  pair 
of  revolving  suns. 

If  it  was  within  the  power  of  man  to  force  electrons 
to  lie  side  by  side  in  contact — impossible,  however — then 
a  row  one  inch  long  would  contain  12,700,000,000,000.  Elec- 
trons are  composed  of  pure  negative  electricity. 


Ouch! 

"I  have  lots  of  money  out,  if  I  could  only  collect  it," 
growled  Mr.  Binks.  "Here's  one  man  who  has  owed  me 
$200  for  three  years.  I  can't  get  any  cash  out  of  him,  and 
he  wants  me  to  take  it  out  in  trade." 

"Well,  why  don't  you?"  demanded  Mrs.  Binks.  "I  could 
get  some  benefit  out  of  it.  What  business  is  he  in?" 

"He's  an  undertaker." 


Figuring 

First  Fly — What's  the  matter  with  your  eyes? 
Second  Fly — I  strained  'em  counting  my  eggs.  One  of 
the  swatters  says  the  average  fly  lays  67,000  eggs. 
First  Fly — How  did  you  come  out? 
Second  Fly — I  think  I'm  about  forty-seven  short. 


Forethought 

She — But  Jack  dear,  fancy  coming  in  such  shabby  clothes 
when  you  are  going  to  ask  papa's  consent. 

He — That's  all  right;  I  once  had  a  new  suit  ruined. 

Surprised  Them 

Turkish  General — Did  you  surprise  the  enemy? 
Colonel — Yes;  they  didn't  expect  to  see  us  run. 
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Look  for  These 


Look  for  those  marks 
of  up-to-dateness  in  any 
car  you  buy. 

Left-side  drive — 
Center  control — 
Oversize  tires — 
Set-in  dash  lights — 
Free  front  entrance. 

Note  the  leading  cars.  They  don't 
have  right-side  drive  this  year.  They 
don't  have  projecting  side  lamps,  or 
skimpy  tires,  or  a  blocked  front 
door. 

Nest  year's  cars  are  bound  to 
come  to  what  the  best  cars  have 
adopted.  Then  a  car  which  lacks 
these  features  will  be  sadly  out-of- 
date. 

An  Extra  Step 

In  Reo  the  Fifth,  as  in  costly  cars, 
you  find  these  modern  features.  And 
we  go  even  one  step  further. 

We  have  come  to  the  single-rod 
center  control.  All  the  gear  shifting 
is  done  by  one  small  rod,  set  out  of 
the  driver's  way.  It  is  done  by 
moving  this  rod  only  three  inches 
in  each  of  four  directions. 


By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 

There  are  no  levers,  side  or  center, 
to  block  the  driver's  way.  Both 
brakes  are  operated  by  foot  pedals. 
So  the  Reo  driver  enters  from  either 
side.  He  never  dismounts  in  the 
street. 

Better  Cars 

Then  makers  of  cars— even  low- 
priced  cars— are  coming  to  better 
construction.  Men  are  calling  for. 
cars  that  endure — for  lower  cost  of 
upkeep. 

Next  year  will  find  other  cars  in 
our  class  with  features  like  these— 
found  in  Reo  the  Fifth: 

Analyzed  steel — 

Vast  overcapacity — 

15  roller  bearings— 

190  drop  forgings — 

A  $75  magneto  — 

Doubly-heated  carburetor — 

We  build  these  cars  slowly  and 
carefully.  Parts  are  ground  to  utter 
exactness.  Every  part  is  given  radi- 
cal tests.  Every  driving  part  is 
compelled  to  show  at  least  50  per 
cent  margin  of  safety. 


No  False  Economy 

Oversize  tires  add  to  our  cost  $60 
per  car,  but  they  cut  tire  bills  in  two. 

Roller  bearings  cost  five  times  as 
much  as  common  ball  bearings, 
but  they  do  not  break.  Drop  forg- 
ings cost  twice  what  steel  castings 
cost,  but  they  do  not  develop  flaws. 

Careful  building  is  costly,  too.  So 
is  proper  steel.  But  these  things  are 
essential  in  a  rough-road  car. 

A  car  built  like  this  will,  year 
after  year,  continue  to  run  like  new. 
A  lesser  car,  within  a  few  months, 
develops  repairs  and  troubles. 
Legions  of  motorists  know  this. 


Reo  the  Fifth,  built  as  we  build  it, 
sells  at  a  very  low  price.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  build  only 
one  model,  which  saves  us  20  per 
cent. 

I  shall  never  build  a  lesser  car, 
because  I  would  not  buy  one.  Nor 
will  you  buy  a  car  without  iuwC 
features  when  once  you  know  what 
they  mean. 


Sold  by  1,000  dealers.  Showroom* 
almost  everywhere.  Catalog  on 
request. 


Gears  are  tested  in  a  50-ton  crush- 
ing machine — springs  for  100,000 
vibrations — engines  for  48  hours.1 

R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  Ge?*"\»sV™  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
REO  PACIFIC  COMPANY,  555-559  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Distributors  for  Northern  California. 

REO    PACIFIC  COMPANY 

942  So.  Grand  Ave.,  Lou  Anirele»,  Cal. 
Distributors  for  Southern  California. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 


$1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  Inches 
Tires — 

34x4  Inches 
Center  Control 
15  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  Electric 

Lights 
190  Drop 

Forgings 
Speed— 

45  Miles 

per  Hour 
Made  with 

5  and  2 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.   We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top.  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield. 
Prest-O-Lite  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets—  all  for  $100  extra  (list  price  Jl  70). 
Cray  &  Davit  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS  BY  MIL 


SEND  FOR  150  PAGE 
FREE  CATALOGUE. 


If  you  are  injured  in 
any  way  you  should 
know  about  our  new 
"LIGHT  WEIGHT" 
LEG,  with  cordless  ar- 
ticulating ankle.  Has 
do  springs,  bolts,  buck- 
les or  other  breakable 
mechanism  in  its  con- 
struction. Docs  not 
chafe  the  stump.  We 
are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  legs  and 
arms  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


Our  New  Extension  iShoe 

can  be  worn  inMlile  ready  marie  shoeN  and 
completely  hldeft  the  mhortage  In  leg*  It  Is 
perfectly  reliable  null  doea  not  cause  the 
wearer  any  fatigue.  Write  um  for  further 
information. 

"  OUR 
NEW 
WAY 


DICKSON -BULL  CO. 

OAKLAN D 


2212-16  TELEGRAPH  AVE 

C  ALI  FOR.NI  A 


^BIG  MONEY,nlhp 
^  SEASON 


There  s  s  big  demand  for  Irrigation 
wells  throughout  California  and  the 
Southwest.  Yoa  can  Make  Bie  Money 
daring  your  spare  time  with  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS 
COMBINED  BORING  AND 

DRILLING  MACHINE 
Bores  a  100  foot  well  in  10  hours. 

Will  go  throosh   freTel,  sand  or 
clay;  drills  through  rock.  One  team 
takes  It  over  any  road.  Operated 
by  same  team  or  by  gas  engine  If 
preferred.     Ko  tower  or  staklne; 
rotates  its  own  drill.  PKKK 
,  Catalog;  Easy  Terms. 
Lisle  M'f'g.  Co. 
Suite  r>27,  1480  NfcAlltstcr 
St.,   San  Francijj.-o,   Cal.  ' 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 


Credit  for  Farmers 


Continued  from  Page  One. 

adequate  amount,  further  profits 
should  be  carried  over  into  a  work- 
ing capital  fund,  or  else  directed  to 
works  of  public  benefit  for  the 
community. 

But  whether  these  societies  have  or 
have  not  a  cash  capital  their  loans 
and  deposits  are  solicited  on  the  se- 
curity of  the  collective  liability  of 
their  members.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  co-operative 
credit  institutions  of  Germany.  It  is 
the  essential  difference  between  the 
co-operative  institutions  and  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  credit  institutions  in 
the  United  States. 

The  value  of  such  security  has 
been  proven  by  experience.  To-day 
the  17,000  rural  co-operative  banks  of 
Germany  hold  over  $500,000,000  of 
deposits.  Their  ability  to  borrow  has 
been  tested  through  many  crises.  At 
times  they  have  been  able  to  lend 
money  to  their  members  at  less  than 
the  commercial  rate.  During  the  wars 
of  1866  and  1870,  when  fear  drove  so 
many  depositors  away  from  the  com- 
mercial credit  institutions  that  they 
were  threatened  with  ruin,  deposits 
were  offered  the  co-operative  credit 
societies  without  any  demand  for  in- 
terest. In  certain  localities  in  Ger- 
many the  courts  permit  the  deposit 
of  trust  funds  in  these  institutions. 

To  quote  from  the  report  of  J.  R. 
Cahill  to  the  British  government: 
"The  history  of  German  rural  credit 
societies  has  demonstrated  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  security  offered;  it  is 
affirmed  that  depositors  have  never 
suffered  loss.  And  in  the  sixteen 
years,  1895  to  1910,  only  19  rural 
credit  societies  were  involved  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings;  a  striking 
record  when  it  is  considered  that 
since  1901  there  have  been  over 
10,000  societies  and  since  1909 
over  15,000  societies  of  this  kind 
in  Germany.  Compared  with  other 
banking  and  credit  undertakings  one 
German  writer  has  computed  the  fre- 
quency of  bankruptcy  per  10,000  un- 
dertakings over  the  period  1895-1910 
as  being  fifty-five  times  more  fre- 
quent with  them  than  with  the  credit 
societies." 


Harm  in  Crowding. 

The  Maine  Experiment  Station  re- 
cently furnished  a  test  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  hens  most  profitable 
to  keep  in  pens.  All  the  pens  were 
10  by  16  feet,  giving  160  square  feet. 
The  hens  were  Brahmas  and  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  and  the  tests  continued 
six  months. 

The  hens  were  fifteen,  twenty, 
twenty-five- and  thirty  to  a  pen.  The 
conditions  and  hens  were  as  much 
alike  as  possible  to  make  the  test 
a  conclusive  one. 

The  pen  with  fifteen  hens  made  a 
profit  of  80  cents  per  hen,  and  the 
eggs  laid  numbered  976. 

The  pen  with  twenty  hens  made 
a  showing  of  1,208  eggs  for  the  pen 
and  a  profit  of  71  cents  per  hen. 

The  pen  with  twenty-five  hens  made 
a  laying  record  of  1,328  eggs  and  a 
profit  of  35  cents  per  hen. 

The  pen  with  thirty  hens  had  an 
egg  production  of  1,200  and  a  profit 
of  30  cents  per  hen. 

The  experiment  shows  distinctly 
that  hens  can  be  so  crowded  as  to  re- 
duce the  profit  of  an  egg  farm.  The 
difference  of  twenty-five  *ggs  per  hen 
for  six  months  is  great.  On  the 
basis  of  fifteen  to  the  pen  the  profits 
of  the  total  ninety  hens  were  $72, 
on  a  basis  of  thirty  to  the  pen  the 
profits  were  $36.  In  each  case  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  feed  was  deducted. 


Charcoal  and  Grit 

Charcoal  and  grit  should  be  kent 
where  the  fowls  can  have  access  to 
them  at  all  times.  They  are  a  pic- 
ventative  as  well  as  a  cure  for  in- 
digestion. 


1 
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THE  JUNIOR  AGRICULTURIST 


Gardening 


'T'HIS  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  lessons  on  agriculture 
■■■  printed  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior 
Gardening  Clubs  and  the  growing  contest. 

Examine  the  balls  of  earth  prepared  in  lesson  2.  Of  the 
three,  made  of 
sand,  humus  and 
clay,  which  has  the 
greatest  power  of 
holding  its  par- 
ti c  1  e  s  together? 
Which  would  be 
the  most  liable  to 
bake?  To  puddle? 
What  effect  did 
the  humus  and 
clay  have  on  the 
sand?  What  effect 
did  the  sand  have 
on  the  humus  and 
clay? 

Sand  is  heavy  in 
weight,  but  light 
to  plow;  the  parti- 
cles are  large,  ad- 
mitting much  air; 
it  is  warm  in  tem- 
perature; water 
runs  through  it 
rapidly  and  does 
not  climb  back 
very  far  and  it 
loosens  clay.  We 
have  learned  that 

clay   is   heavy  to   

plow;  that  the  particles  are  small;  that  it  is  cold;  that 
water  runs  through  it  slowly  and  climbs  back  many  feet; 
that  it  hoids  water  well;  that  it  contains  plant  food;  that 
it  binds  sand  together;  and  that  it  packs  and  puddles 
when  alone. 

We  have  learned  that  humus  binds  sand  particles  and 
loosens  clay  particles;  that  it  is  cold;  that  it  contains 
plant  food;  that  it  holds  water. 

Knowing  these  things  about  sand,  clay  and  humus,  let 
us  see  what  an  ideal  soil  should  be  and  how  it  can  be 
made. 

Clay  and  humus  hold  water  best.  Most  of  the  soil 
water  comes  from  rain  which  docs  not  fall  regularly,  so 
an  ideal  soil  must  receive  and  held  water  to  supply  the 
plants  during  dry  weather.  Usually  there  is  enough  clay 
in  soil.  Humus  may  be  added  by  stirring  in  dry  cow's 
manure  or  horse  manure.  Sometimes  clovers  are  grown 
and  plowed  under. 

Soil  which  is  too  clayey  in  nature  not  only  packs 
but  is  too  cold  for  plant  growth.  Such  a  soil  is  loosened 
and  made  warm  by  adding  sand.  This  is  not  practical 
in  a  large  garden. 

Clayey  soils  are  loosened  by  adding  humus  and  sand. 
A  sandy  soil  is  too  porous  and  dries  out  too  quickly. 
Humus  absorbs  and  holds  moisture  and  thus  would  im- 
prove it. 

A  sandy  soil  contains  little  food.  Humus  added  to  such 
a  soil  improves  it. 

An  ideal  soil  would  contain  enough  clay  and  humus  to 
hold  water  and  to  lead  it  toward  the  surface.  It  would 
contain  enough  humus  and  clay  to  furnish  food  for  plants. 
There  would  be  enough  sand  to  make  the  soil  porous 
and  warm  and  finally  such  a  soil  must  contain  minute 
plants — bacteria. 

Before  starting  your  garden  at  school  or  at  home,  ex- 
amine the  soil  to  see  if  it  needs  treatment.  If  plants  are 
growing  well  near  or  in  the  soil  where  the  garden  is 
to  be,  it  probably  will  not  need  special  care. 


B 


ECAUSE  of  differences  in  soils,  climate  and  periods 


club    of    the    Emerson    School    of    Berkeley  preparing; 
a    vacant    lot    for  cultivation. 


fore,  it  has  been  decided  not  to  have  a  regular  award  day 
in  the  svveetpea  portion  of  the  big  contest. 

As  soon  as  your 
sweetpeas  are  blos- 
soming nicely  pick 
twenty  sprays  and 
send  by  parcel  post 
to  the  Extension 
Division,  Chico 
N  o  r  m  al  School, 
Chico,  Cal.  Read 
the  instructions  for 
packing,  which  are 
given  below.  In- 
close your  name, 
address  and  tell 
whether  the  sprays 
are  entered  by 
yourself  or  as  a 
school.  Remember, 
there  are  two  sets 
of  prizes. 

The  judges  will 
score  your  sweet- 
peas,  record  your 
averages  and,  after 
all  the  contestants 
have  sent  in  their 
blossoms,  the  win- 
ners will  be  an- 
nounced in  "Or- 
chard and  Farm."  The  awards  will  be  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing score  card:  Points. 

For  freshness  and  good  color  4 

For  number  of  flowers  to  the  stem  _  4 

For  the  length  of  stem,  approximately  18  inches  4 

For  arrangement  of  flowers  on  the  stem  4 

For  size  of  bloom — approximate  width  of  standard,  134; 

Spsncers,  1%,  and  others  4 

For  excellence  in  keeping  diary  5 

Total  25 

The  prizes  are  as  follows: 

FOR.  SCHOOLS.  FOR  INDIVIDUALS. 

1st.  2.1.  3d.  4th.   5th.  1st.  2d.  3d.  Next  20 

8.  Beets  _$2"  $15  $5  $3.50  $1.50  S.  Beets  __$20  $10  $5  $1  each 
Potatoes  _  25  15  5  3.50  1.50  Potatoes.  20  JO  5  1  each 
Svrcetpeaa  25   15  5  3.50  1.50  Sweetpeas    20    10    5    1  each 

Announcement  will  be  late  in  the  fall  regarding  the 
sugar  beet  and  potato  contests.  In  the  meantime  mulch 
your  plants  well  and  keep  the  hoe  at  work  cultivating. 

With  care  used  in  packing  the  sweetpeas,  a  twelve  to 
fifteen  hour  journey  will  do  little  harm.  Select  the  best 
type  of  flowers,  twenty  or  thirty  sprays,  and  cut  them  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  you,. ship  them.  The  blossoms 
should  be  dry  when  packed.  Cut  the  sprays  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  the  dew  has.  dried,  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  least  two  hours  before  packing.  Place  them  lightly  in 
water  and  set  them  in  a  dry,  light  place  where  the  air  is 
in  motion  and  not  in  the  sunlight  or  the  dark. 

Cut  the  sprays  when  the  lower  blossoms  are  well  open 
and  the  top  blossom  half  open  or  when  maturity  is  nearly 
reached.  The  stems  should  be  woody,  not  "soft"  and 
weak.  Moisten  cotton  and  wrap  the  ends  of  the  stems 
and  place  the  dried  sprays  in  pasteboard  boxes.  Line  the 
boxes  with  waxed  paper  if  the  weather  is  hot.  This  keeps 
the  plant  moisture  from  evaporating.  Lay  the  sprays 
close  together  in  rows  and  cover  each  with  tissue  paper. 
Do  not  put  too  many  sprays  in  a  box  for  fear  of  bruising 
the  flowers.  Pack  the  box  with  tissue  paper  to  keep  the 
blossoms  tightly  in  place. 


Palliation  of  Heaves. 

Repeated  gorging  of  the  stomach 
with  food  or  water,  and  often  both,  is 
the  cause  of  heaves.  The  symptoms 
are  deep  breathing,  evidenced  by  the 
expanding  nostrils  and  double  lifting 
of  the  flanks,  both  of  which  are  in- 
creased if  the  animal  is  forced  up  a 
grade  at  a  fast  trot  or  gallop  when 
the  stomach  is  distended  with  food  or 
water;  generally,  also,  a  hacking 
cough,  mostly  in  the  morning. 

The  disease  is  incurable,  but  may 
be  palliated  by  feeding  easily  digested 
nutritive  food  in  small  quantities. 
Give  such  food  as  early  cut,  well  cured 
clean  timothy  hay,  preferably  damp- 
ened with  weak  lime  water,  oats, 
boiled  twice  a  week,  wheat  bran,  flax- 
seed ground,  and  in  winter  roots,  car- 
rots, turnips  mangles  or  sugar  beets. 

Give  four  drams  of  ginger  and  two 
drams  of  baking  soda  in  the  food  at 
"ight.  or  oil  of  tar  in  dessert  spoon- 
ful doses.  In  some  cases,  better  re- 
sults are  secured  by  alternating  these 


daily  or  weekly,  and  some  cases  are 
benefited  by  four  to  ten  grain  doses 
of  white  arsenic  once  a  day.  Care  in 
feeding  and  watering  is  necessary  in 
any  treatment.  Oat  straw,  if  early 
cut  and  well  cured,  is  often  preferable 
to  hay.  In  either  case,  shake  the  hay 
or  straw  to  remove  all  dust. 


Hog  Helps 

The  profits  of  a  successful  hog  man 
rest  largely  on  his  success  in  raising 
pigs. 

If  a  hogtrough  is  always  full  of 
feed,  it  becomes  uninviting  to  the 
most  greedy. 

Hogs  like  a  drink  of  water  at  night. 
Little  pigs  like  a  drink  of  skim  milk 
most  any  time. 

You  will  make  a  mistake  by  trading 
the  hog  with  a  long  body  for  the  one 
with  a  short  nose. 

Keep  the  hogs  quiet,  clean  and  com- 
fortable if  you  expect  the  best  gain 
from  the  food  supplied. 


Clean  Horsefeed 

Don't  feed  dirty  grain  to  your 
horses.  The  dust,  weed  seeds  and 
other  foreign  matter  in  the  grain  is 
disagreeable  to  the  animals  and  in- 
jurious. 

Use  a  sieve  to  measure  the  grain 
and  give  it  a  few  shakes  to  allow 
the  dirt  and  seeds  to  fall  out  before 
feeding.  Some  pour  water  over  the 
grain  in  the  sieve  or  dip  the  sieve  of 
grain  in  a  bucket  or  tub  of  water  a 
few  times.  This  is  a  good  plan,  as  it 
removes  all  dust  and  smut.  The  feed 
boxes  are  kept  cleaner  by  treating 
the  grain  in  this  way  before  feeding. 


Soil  for  Rhubarb. 

The  ideal  soil  for  rhubarb  is  a 
sandy  loam  or  clay  soil,  naturally 
warm  and  moist.  It  should  have 
good  drainage,  as  land  subject  to  long 
spells  of  overflow  is  a  detriment  and 
prevents  winter  growth,  but  permits 
good  early  spring  and  summer 
growth. 


We  Apologize 

to  a  number  of  our  patrons 
who  wished  their  announce- 
ments to  appear  in  "Orchard 
and  Farm,"  but  unfortu- 
nately were  crowded  out 
through  lack  of  space  and 
failure  to  get  the  copy  in 
early. 

We  want  the  advertising 
as  much  as  the  advertiser 
wants  the  publicity  and  the 
returns  that  we  give  him,  but 
we  cannot  make  up  our  paper 
unless  the  copy  for  advertis- 
ing is  in  our  hands. 

All  advertisers  will  please 
make  it  a  point  to  prepare 
their  advertisements  early  in 
each  month  and  forward  the 
copy  for  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  earlier  the  copy 
reaches  us  the  better  we  can 
give  you  "good  position,"  but 
if  you  insist  upon  waiting 
until  the  last  minute  there  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  you 
will  be  crowded  out  by  the 
firms  who  get  in  early. 


SAVE  SI  TO  $3  ON  EVERY  ROLL 

ROOFING 

T  WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

—Direct  from  "Factory-to-Roof 

EXPLAINS  why  we  are  able  to  offer  a  letter 
READY-TO-LAY  FELT  ROOFING  than  the  kind  sell- 
ing in  your  own  town  at  DOUBLE  OUR  PRICES. 
GUARANTEED  to  out-wear  Tin,  Tar,  Gravel— 
in  fact,  any  Roofing.  Cheaper  than  Shingles, 
Costs  less  to  lay — Will  last  10  to  IS  years. 
GUARANTEED  "Water-proof— Fire  Resisting— 
is  not  effected  by  changes  in  climate,  va- 
pors,steam,  gas  or  insects.  This  Roofing 
is  made  especially  for  Pacific  Coast  re- 
quirements. WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES. 
FACTORY  PRICES  ON  FELT  ROOFING 

Each  roll  108  sq. fed  complete  with  galvanized  nails, 
cement  and  necessary  directions  for  laying  it. 


Thick- 

Weight 

Smooth  Sur- 

Sanded Sur- 

ness 

Lbs- 

face  Per  Roll 

face  Per  Roll 

Vz-Y\y 

25 

$1.25 

$1.10 

1-Ply 

35 

1.40 

1.20 

2  Ply 

45 

1.75 

1.50 

s-pK 

55 

2.00 

1.75 

Our  Sanded  Hooting  is  guaranteed  to  out-wear-. - 
is  more  satisfactory  ana  maltes  a  better  looking  roof 
than  the  so-called  "Mica  Coated'*,  selling  at  double 
our  prices.  ORDER  FROM  THiS  AO  OR  WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 

Our  "Factory-to-Consnmer"  Prices 
On  Paints,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  Wall- 
Paper,  Bui  Id  i  ng  Material,  Poultry  Fen- 
cing and  other  necscssities — mean  a 
saving  of  fifty  per  cent.  Write  for  CATALOG. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

114     New  Montgomery  St,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Don't  Pay  in  Advance 

Send  sample  of  your  hair  and  Sc  post- 
age. We  wilt  match  and  mall  you  a  fine 
human  hair  22-inch  switch,  wavy  Of 
straight.  If  satisfactory  remit  f  1.S0  fn 
10  days,  or  sell  three  and  get  yours  free. 
Grey  hair  a  little  more.  Hooklcton  request. 

BETTY  BOOTES  10.,    240  Post  St.,  San  Francisco  ' 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees 
the  reliability  of  its  advertisers.  If 
there  is  any  dissatisfaction,  notify  us 
at  once. 
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SAVE  YOUR  CROPS 

A  SMALL  INVESTMENT  IN  PLUMMER'S  "CANVAS 

IRRIGATING  HOSE 

Will  return  many  times  the  cost  with  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

Can  Ship  Immediately — All  Sizes  and  Weights 
Write  us  at  once  for  Prices  and  Catalog 
Everything  in  Canvas 

W.  A.  PLUMMER  M'F'G  CO. 


Front  St.  at  Pine 


San  Francisco 


MAKE  YOUR  TELEPHONE 
PAY  FOR  ITSELF  " 

Our  money  saving  booklet  tells  you  how  you  can 

organize  a  co-operative  telephone  company  in  your  vicinity 
and  make  your  telephone  pay  for  itself.  It  tells  you  how 
to  build  a  line  and  connect  the  instruments,  gives  the 
amount  of  material  necessary  and  all  other  information 
needed  for  the  most  efficient  telephone  service. 
The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  easiest  to  install,  as  all 
adjustments  are  made  before  it  leaves  the  factory.  Put  it 
on  the  wall  and  it  will  give  you  perfect  service  indefinitely. 
Send  for  this  bulletin  to-day. 


Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co, 


88   Flrat  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

1 

When  you  want  all  the  buildings  on  the 
'Sxu^    farm  waterproofed  to  stay — cover  them  with 
this  genuine  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  roofing,  applied  with  the  Kant- 
leak  Kleet.    Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  buv*st         -vt         \r      t      C        T?  •  * 

manufacturer*  of  ready  roofing  In  the  world.  IN  eW  I  OTK    oatl  XTatlClSCO  t_ni<MgO 


IF  YOU  IRRIGATE-  Save  Time  and  Waste 


By  using  Al  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE.  Why?  Because  it  is  a 
SURFACE  PIPE,  built  for  SURFACE  WORK.  It  has  a  lock  seam— WITH 
NO  RIVETS  OR  SOLDER  to  cause  you  constant  bother  from  leakage.  The 
Al  pipe  is  used  by  the  largest  growers  on  the  coast.  First  prize  at  both 
Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs.  1912.  It  is  the  best.  Postal  will 
bring  vou  our  new  Catalogue  and  prices,  also  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

EIGHTH  AND  IRWIN   STS..  SAM   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Ball-Bearing) 

Placed  on  S-4-lncb  standplpes  16  to  25  to  the  acre.  In  a  run  of  4  to  5 
hours,  they  will,  with  85  pounds  pressure,  distribute  perfectly  and  evenly 
one  inch  of  water  in  the  form  of  hue  rain.  Cover  four  times  the  area  of 
any  other  sprinkler,  can't  clog  up  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price,  sample  postpaid,  $3.00,  or  $20.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville. 
Tour  money  back  if  not  satisfied* 

J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References.  Dun,  Bradstreet  or  any  Bank  In  Jacksonville. 


Studying  Fowls 

By   Mary  Beebe  


When  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm. 


T  F  you  will  study  the  nature  of 
your  fowls  and  supply  them  with 
what  they  require  as  to  feed  and 
care,  you  will  be  on  the  open  road  to 
success.  Many  poultry  raisers  give 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  feed 
and  care,  yet  make  a  failure  at  the 
business  because  they  remain  in  ig- 
norance of  the  very  nature  of  the 
fowls  they  are  working  with. 

Nature  has  decreed  that  the 
chicks  must  be  hatched  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  if  they  are  to  be 
developed  into  laying  fowls  at  the 
proper  time.  A  little  knowledge  of 
the  time  required  by  the  various 
fowls  to  reach  maturity  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  keeper. 

The  Mediterranean  fowls  and  the 
Hamburgs  and  Polish  breeds  should 
be  hatched  from  the  last  of  April  to 
the  first  of  June  to  secure  the  best 
results.  The  American  breeds  should 
be  hatched  between  the  latter  portion 
of  March  and  the  middle  of  April, 
while  I  would  not  care  to  have  chicks 
of  the  Asiatic  breeds  come  out  later 
than  the  middle  of  March. 

The  many  different  breeds  differ 
in  various  characteristics,  and  a  study 
of  these  traits  of  nature  is  necessary 
if  the  keeper  is  to  knowingly  choose 
the  breed  best  adapted  to  his  pur- 
pose. No  one  can  really  recommend 
any  certain  breed,  but  the  keeper 
must  be  able  to  choose  for  himself. 

Each  breeder  has  some  certain  ob- 
ject in  view  and  aims  to  develop  his 
fowls  to  the  highest  standard  of  that 
purpose.  He  may  desire  high  egg 
production,  show  birds  or  perhaps 
fowls  that  quickly  reach  a  marketable 
size.  Familiarity  with  the  nature  of 
the  fowls  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
those  who  purchase  new  stock. 

Familiarity  with  the  nature  of  the 
various  breeds  is  really  a  necessity. 
A  keeper  may  handle  one  breed  of 
fowls  with  great  success  because  he 
understands  their  nature,  but  when 
he  changes  to  another  there  is  a  prob- 
ability that  his  success  will  not  be  so 
great  unless  he  has  given  much  study 
to  them  also. 

Nearly  all  poultry  keepers  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  laws  of  nature  as  far 
as  feeding  and  housing  the  fowls  are 
concerned  and  it  is  well  enough  to 
bear  in  mind  that  any  violations  of 
these  laws  will  have  a  bad  effect. 

Among  the  Fowls 

An  unruly  or  greedy  rooster  has  no 
place  in  a  chicken  yard;  the  dinner 
table  is  the  safest  roost  for  him. 

Spraying  a  chicken  house  with  1  to 
20  solution  of  lime-sulphur  will  effec- 
tually destroy  all  nits  and  lice. 

Well  managed  poultry  are  prefer- 
able to  farm  crops  in  that  poultry  will 
produce  an  income  at  all  times  of  the 
year. 

If  chicks  have  no  stamina,  are 
stunted  or  diseased,  it  is  the  careless, 
ignorant  or  lazy  caretaker  who  is  to 
blame. 

The  early  bird  catches  the  worm, 
and  the  first  hen  out  for  feed  and  last 
on  the  roost  with  a  full  crop  is  the 
one  to  depend  on  for  eggs. 

A  chicken  that  ceases  to  grow  in 
the  growing  period  has  disease  wait- 
ing on  it  at  every  point,  which  will 
soon  attack  the  weakest  spot. 

Lice  will  not  and  cannot  prosper 
without  filth.  From  any  angle  you 
look  at  it,  cleanliness — cleanliness  in 
every  department  of  the  farm — pays. 

The  scratching  hen  will  have  better 
vitality  and  a  better  laying  record 
than  the  lazy  hen  that  waits  by  the 
gate  for  the  next  feed  to  be  doled  out. 

Chicks  of  any  age  or  breed  will 
work  heartily  for  the  scratch  feed  if 
the  caretaker  does  his  part  in  scatter- 
ing it  in  the  litter,  and  that  will  pro- 
duce stamina  and  growth. 


Free  Book 

giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  caring 
for  chickens,  with 
details  of  a  Complete  System 
of  Feeding. 

Will  be  sent  to  too.  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

Box  X,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


GREEN'S 

Lid-Cum-Bak 

Egg  CASES 

will  save  you  money  because  the 
lid  is  permanently  fastened  on 
and  cannot  be  lost.  It  la  hinged 
in  the  center  and  fastened  shut 
In  a  simple  and  convenient  way. 

Send  for  circular. 

D.  J.  GREEN 

109  Third  St..  Petaluma,  Cal. 


SEEDS 

of  superior  quality.  A  large  as- 
sortment of  choice  garden,  flower, 
tree  and  palm  seeds. 

ROSES 

Over  sixty  choice  varieties. 

FRUIT  TREES 

All  the  leading  sorts. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

Theodore  Payne 

345  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Be  Fr>ee  Tt 

Yon  have  heard  about  the  AP.N0TT 
Cultivator,  but  possibly  you  never  saw  one 
work.  Why  don't  you  try  it  in  your  own 
orchard?  Free  trial  costs  you  nothing.  More 
A R NOTTS  sold  than 
any  three  other  styles 
combined.  Made  with 
lore  truck  as  shown 
or  with  pole.  Curved 
rear  standards  allow 
good  trash  clearance. 
Made  in  Los  Angeles  as  result  ol  eleven  years 
experience  with  California  orchards.  Culti- 
vates deeper.  Pulls  lighter.  High  grade  steel 
construction.  Write  today  for' free  trial  offer. 
Cultivators  shipped  everywhere.  None  returned. 

ARNflTT  Z  rfl  EST.  H2-II8  S.  Los  Angeles  St 
Annul  I  Ot  UU.  ,892    L0S  angeles.  cal 


LeonardCoates 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

We  are  more  than  doubling  Our  hardy  mas 
mental  stock,  particularly  trees  and  shrubs  that 
need  very  little  water.  It  is  evident  that  planters 
appreciate  their  value.    Call  at  MorganhiU,  Oat 


Second-Hand  Pipe 

Write  for  our  price  list — 
It  will  Interest  you. 
THE  ORIGINAL 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

Office  and  Works 
1083  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 


EGGS  BY  PARCEL  POST 

Oar  carriers  will  deliver  your  hotter  and  e*r* 
Parcel  Post  to  your  customers  in  ttrmt-cUaa  cjadi- 
tion.     Send  stamp*  1W   sample.     Addrew  li.  B> 
Elliott  &  Sons,  llftxbor  Sprints.  Mica. 
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True  Economy  in  Poultry  Feed 

—  By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa  


THERE  is  no  more  important  fac- 
tor in  the  financial  success  of 
poultry  culture  than  that  of  buying 
feed.  Any  one  can  buy,  and  every  one 
considers  price,  but  there  are  compar- 
atively few  who  are  far-seeing  in  their 
judgment  or  wise  in  their  considera- 
tion. Every  man  wishes  to  be  eco- 
nomical, and  many  men  think  they 
are,  but  few  are  thoroughly  and  con- 
sistently so. 

There  is  true  and  false  economy  in 
every  department  of  life,  but  nowhere 
is  it  better  illustrated  than  here.  It  is 
not  economy  to  buy  an  article  just  be- 
cause  it  is  cheap.  If  it  has  not  a  real 
value,  equal  to  the  price,  it  is  not  a 
good  buy;  it  is  not  really  cheap,  ex- 
cept where  the  word  "cheap"  is  used 
to  mean  "poor  in  quality,"  as  it  often 
is.  It  is  price  in  relation  to  value,  get- 
ting large  returns  for  the  money,  that 
measures  the  wisdom  of  the  purchase. 

In  order  to  judge  of  value  we  must 
have  something  to  measure  it  by, some- 
substitute  for  a  yard  stick.  We  have 
a  unit  of  measure  for  price,  the  cent 
or  the  dollar,  and  we  need  one  by 
which  we  can  measure  or  express  the 
value  of  a  food,  and  thus  compare  it 
with  others.  The  pound  is  not  a  safe 
unit  of  measure,  for  some  pounds  con- 
tain far  more  water  in  proportion  to 
the  nourishment  than  do  other 
pounds;  some  contain  more  dirt; 
others  more  indigestible  materials; 
and  still  others  contain  some  deleteri- 
ous substance  that  may  cause  sick- 
ness in  the  flock.  A  poor  buy,  in- 
deed! 

The  real  value  of  a  food  to  the 
poultryman  depends  entirely  on  the 
value  it  has  in  the  body  of  the  fowl. 
The  materials  that  build  the  tissues  of 
the  growing  chick,  that  keep  that  body 
healthy,  vigorous  and  resistant  to  dis- 
ease, and  help  egg  production — these 
materials  measure  the  value  of  foods, 
and  are  the  best  basis  of  comparison 
between  them.  This  is  a  real  and 
stable  value  and  does  not  fluctuate 
witli  the  market. 

The  market  price,  on  the  other  hand, 
depends  on  very  different  things.  It 
does,  indeed,  depend  somewhat  on  the 
food  value,  for  as  a  rule  foods  that  are 
rich  in  protein  are  always  higher  in 
price  than  those  high  in  carbohy- 
drates. But  the  price  depends  also  on 
very  different  elements,  such  as  sea- 
son, success  or  failure  of  crops,  supply 
and  demand,  cost  of  handling  and 
transportation,  etc.,  which,  while  they 
explain  or  justify  the  price  demanded 
by  the  dealer  do  not  always  justify 
the  purchase  on  the  part  of  the 
feeder.  A  pound  of  wheat  at  2  cents 
is  not  worth  any  more  to  a  fowl  than 
a  pound  of  wheat  at  1  cent,  however 
much  it  may  have  cost  to  raise  and 
bring  to  his  feed  trough. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pound  of 
wheat  is  worth  much  more  to  a  hen 
than  a  pound  of  oat  middlings,  re- 
gardless of  what  they  may  cost.  But 
how  much  more?  That  is  the  prac- 
tical point  to  decide.  "More"  is  a  very 
indefinite  word,  and  as  real  value 
means  food  value,  and  as  we  pay  in 
money,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  these 
unfluctuating  food  values  to  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents  also,  in  order  to 
compare  them  with  the  fluctuating 
market  prices,  which  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  thus 
know  how  to  buy. 

This  is  a  game  of  solitaire  that  a. 
man  can  play  in  the  evening,  and  it  is 
both  interesting  and  profitable.  It  is 
played  with  paper  and  pencil  and  con- 
sists in  working  out  the  real  value  of 
the  foods  in  terms  of  money,  and  com- 
paring the  results  with  the  market 
prices.  Some  will  thus  be  found  to 
cost  less  than  their  own  standard  cost, 
Pnd  some  much  more,  and  many  sur- 
prises greet  the  most  experienced  buy- 
ers. 

The  method  is  as  follows: 

A  standard  price  per  pound  is  de- 


cided on  for  each  food  element,  pro- 
tein, fat  and  carbohydrates,  according 
to  the  price  of  the  least  fluctuating 
and  most  valuable  foods  on  the  mar- 
ket. By  averaging  .the  market  prices 
of  beef  scrap  and  soy  bean  meal,  and 
allowing  value  for  other  ingredients, 
it  will  be  found  that  5s/2  cents  a  pound 
is  a  fair  standard  cost  to  give  to  pro- 
tein. Subtracting  this  cost  per  opund 
for  the  protein  contained  in  other 
foods,  the  cost  of  the  carbohydrates 
is  left,  and  so  on.  A  little  working 
backwords  and  forwards  will  modify 
and  adjust  first  results,  and  not  far 
from  the  following  will  be  obtained: 

Cts. 

Standard  cost  per  lb.  protein  5V4 

Standard  cost  per  lb.  carbohydrate  --1% 
Standard  cost  per  lb.  fat   3Vi 

The  game  proceeds  thus: 

The  player  consults  his  table  of  food 
values  and  finds  the  percentage  of  di- 
gestible nutrients,  and  works  out  the 
following: 

ONE  TON  OF  BRAN. 

Protein   252  lbs.  at  5.5c  $13X! 

Carbohydrate  900  lbs.  at  1.5c  13.5'J 

Fat   45  lbs.  at  3.5c  1.58 


Total  standard  cost  $28.94 

Market  price,  $28  to  $30. 

ONE  TON  OF  OATS. 


Protein  184  lbs.  at  5.5c 

Carbohydrate  94«  lbs.  at  1.5c 

Fat   84  lbs.  at  3.5c 


Total  standard  cost  

Market  price,  $37.50  to  $42 


$10.12 
14.19 
2.94 


ONE    TON    OF    ALFALFA    MEAL  OR 
ALFALFA  HAY,  FIRST  QUALITY. 

Protein  2S0  lbs.  at  5.5c  $15.40 

Carbohydrates  J--740  lbs.  at  1.5c  11.10 
Fat  40  lbs.  at  3.5c  1.40 


Total  standard  cost  $27.90 

Alfalfa  meal,  market  price  25.00 

Alfalfa  hay,  market  price  15.00 

A  glance  at  these  few  examples  will 
show  that  some  foods  are  really  worth 
more  than  is  paid  for  them  and  some 
far  less.  In  the  case  of  alfalfa  meal 
the  standard  value,  expressed  in 
money,  exceeds  the  cost  by  about  $3, 
and  the  difference  increases  to  $12,  if 
the  hay  is  purchased  and  ground  into 
meal  by  the  poultryman.  This  is  a 
good  instance  of  an  added  cost  being 
due  to  labor  and  expense  of  handling, 
and  not  to  material. 

Oats,  on  the  other  hand,  cost  $10  or 
$12  more  than  their  own  standard, 
making  the  total  difference  between 
these  two  an  economy  of  $20  to  $24, 
or  nearly  100  per  cent.  Bran  stands 
midway  between  the  two  and  shows 
a  product  whose  food  value  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  its  cost.  It  has  the 
added  advantage  of  the  organic  phos- 
phates, which  makes  it  a  still  better 
buy.  x 

It  is  a  matter  of  fine  judgment,  at 
times,  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
special  feed  has  sufficient  hygienic  or 
other  value  to  justify  a  large  differ- 
ence in  price.  The  answer  would  be 
"yes"  in  some  cases,  and  "no"  in 
others.  All  green  stuff,  as  a  rule,  has 
a  market  price  that  exceeds  its  real 
value  as  nourishment,  and  the  poultry- 
man  realizes  that  he  must  pay  some- 
thing for  its  freshness,  succulency,  etc. 
The  problem  here  is,  in  which  green 
feed  does  he  get  the  greatest  value  for 
the  least  added  cost?  The  game  will 
give  the  answer. 

Sour  Milk  Relished. 

Sour  milk  is  more  relished  by  fowls 
than  sweet  milk.  Sweet  skim  milk  is 
best  for  mixing  mashes.  The  birds 
will  drink  more  milk  if  given  either 
uniformly  sour  or  uniformly  sweet 
than  when  given  sweet  one  day  and 
sour  the  next.  When  the  milk  is 
separated  after  souring,  us  the  whey 
to  wet  the  mash. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 
BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  largest  poultry  center  in  the  world  and  the  very 
best  selected  stock  and  strain.  Our  equipment  and  system 
perfected  after  fifteen  years  of  hatching  experience. 

For  the  encouragement  of  chicken  raisers  throughout  the 
Western  States,  we  are  making  special  prices  for  1913  during 

April,  May,  June,  July  and  August. 
Shipments  every  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday.  Any  quan- 
tity, one  dozen  to  1,000  or  more. 
First-class  shipment  guaranteed.  Do 
not  delay,  but  order  early  and  re- 
ceive your  chicks  just  when  con- 
venient. All  information  and  prices 
given  on  application.  Write  to  us 
to-day. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
and  Brown  Leghorns  any  time  of  the  year. 

THE  BIHN  HATCHERY 


The  Largest  in  the  World. 


Capacity  165,000. 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  BABY  CHICKS'  CHOICE 

"Golden  Eagle  Special  Chick  Food" 

Contains  nutritious  ingredients  which 
are  necessary  to  insure  healthy  and  vig- 
orous chicks. 

EVERY  SACK  GUARANTEED 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  MILLING  CO. 

PETALUMA  CALIFORNIA 


K0K0M0  SSfe  FENCE 


STEEL 
WIRE 

Either  square  or  diamond  mesh,  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USB.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory 
prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 


Market   nnd   Aurora  Sts. 


Stockton,  Cat. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milch  Cows  and  Chickens  anil  Young  PIks  nnd  Hogs.  Cheapest  food 
In  the  Market  to-day.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It,  address 


EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 


14»  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHY  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIE 

The  book  entitled  "The  History  of  White  Diarrhoea,  or  Why  Incuba- 
tor Chicks  Die,"  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mail  to  anyone 
sending  us  the  names  of  7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  Incubators.  This 
book  can  save  you  $100  this  summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea,  or 
bowel  trouble;  the  cause,  and  tells  of  a  cure. 

BOOK  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOR  THE  NAMES. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  BLACKWELL,  OKLAHOMA 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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Dependable 
Power 

There's  never  a 
doubt  when  you 
use  "Pacific  Ser- 
vice." It  is  al- 
ways there,  night 
or  day,  ready  in 
a  second  to  do  your  instant  wish. 

"Pacific  Service"  embodies  the  latest  thought  in  re- 
liable, economical  power.  Why  not  install  it  and 
have  your  power  question  economically  and  satisfac- 
torily settled? 

And  remember  that  in  back  of  "Pacific  Service" 
there  is  an  organization  which  is  ever  ready  to  please 
and  satisfy. 

We'll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  wish 
to  ask.   Write  us. 

"Pacific  Service"  Is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

 j  445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco  ]  


TEAR  OFF  ALONG  THIS  LINE. 

Complaint  Blank 


Have  you  for  any  reason  been  dissatisfied  with  the  goods 
made  or  furnished  by  any  advertiser  in  "Orchard  and  Farm"  Maga- 
zine? If  so,  will  you  kindly  fill  in  this  blank  and  return  to  the 
Business  Manager  "Orchard  and  Farm"  Magazine,  Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.? 

Name  of  Advertiser  -.  


(Here  write  as  briefly  as  possible  the  details  of  the  transaction, 
giving  names,  dates,  etc.,  together  with  your  name  and  address.) 


I  »o  perNonal  letter  If  preferred. 


When  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm. 


Selling  Eggs 


■By  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hoburn. 


I '  H E  egg-eating  public,  the  people 
who  finally  buy  and  pay  for 
them,  want  "fresh  eggs."  Once  con- 
vince a  grocer  or,  a  group  of  private 
families  that  you  are  able  to  furnish 
them  with  fresh  eggs,  and  you  will 
have  a  market  as  long  as  you  can 
supply  it. 

It  does  not  make  much  difference 
how  large  the  egg  crop  is,  it  is  always 
absorbed,  and  the  demand  for  "strict- 
ly fresh  eggs"  is  always  good.  The 
only  difficulty  is  in  convincing  the 
ultimate  consumer  that  he  is  getting 
just  what  he  pays  for. 

One  of  the  best  methods  for  any 
farmer  or  poultryman  to  follow  in 
establishing  such  a  reputation  is 
to  stamp  each  egg  with  the  name  of 
his  farm,  his  address,  and  with  a 
word  or  two  guaranteeing  the  quality 
of  the  product.  Of  course,  after  this 
is  done,  it  is  necessary  that  the  prod- 
uct be  kept  up  to  standard. 

Naturally,  this  plan  leads  to  some 
one  store  or  chain  of  stores  buying 
up  the  product  of  a  particular  farm. 
It  means  the  elimination  of  the  mid- 
dleman in  a  good  many  cases,  as  the 
merchant  prefers  to  deal  directly  with 
the  producer,  and  is  willing  to  pay 
the  man  who  furnishes  the  product 
more  than  the  middleman  could  af- 
ford to  pay. 

In  every  large  city,  and  in  most 
small  cities  and  good-sized  towns, 
there  are  grocers  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  catering  to  a  special  trade. 
They  deal  in  fancy  products,  and 
would  like  to  have  a  country  connec- 
tion that  would  be  able  to  furnish 
them  with  first-class  eggs  that  could 
be  guaranteed  as  absolutely  fresh. 

Some  farms  ship  eggs  one  day  old, 
some  two  days,  but  the  best  plan  is 
to  allow  two  days'  time  for  trans- 
portation and  selling.  This  will  put 
absolutely  fresh  eggs  into  the  hands 
of  the  housewives  who  do  the  buy- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  eggs  that 
are  pushed  as  specially  fresh  are 
usually  disposed  of  on  the  same  day 
they  are  placed  on  sale. 

Most  farmers  gather  their  eggs  once 
a  day.  Poultrymen  who  are  making 
a  specialty  of  the  guaranteed  egg 
business  find  it  best  to  gather  them 
twice  a  day  in  weather  that  is  ex- 
tremely hot  or  extremely  cold. 

They  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
place,  preferably  in  a  cellar  where 
they  will  not  be  exposed  to  changes 
in  temperature.  I  keep  everything  out 
of  the  cellar  that  might  impart  any 
odor  to  them  when  I  am  preparing 
them  for  the  strictly  first-class  trade. 
An  egg  will  absorb  an  odor  almost  as 
quickly  as  a  pan  of  milk,  but  the  ef- 
fect is,  of  course,  not  so  noticeable. 

Where  the  eggs  are  to  be  handled 
as  select  and  guaranteed  fresh  prod- 
ucts, the  stained,  dirty  and  soiled  eggs 
should  not  be  placed  with  them.  Eggs 
from  hidden  nests,  and  from  outdoor 
hiding  places,  should  not  be  placed 
with  them,  no  matter  hovv  fresh  and 
clean  they  may  appear.  Use  them  at 
home,  and  send  onh'  the  clean, 
fresh-looking  product  to  the  markets. 

Eggs  that  are  stained,  but  known  to 
be  fresh,  may  be  cleaned;  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  this  particular. 
All  stains  and  dirt  must  be  wiped 
away  with  a  moist  cloth,  and  the  egg 
allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  cased.  The 
most  obstinate  stains  can  usually  be 
removed  with  a  little  vinegar  applied 
with  a  cloth. 

Weighing  Chickens 

To  weigh  a  chicken  by  hand  scales 
take  a  piece  of  cloth  two  and  one-half 
by  one  and  one-half  feet,  make  a  hole 
in  the  center  for  the  bird's  feet,  and 
tie  the  ends  of  the  cloth  over  its 
wings  and  in  a  knot  on  its  back.  Hook 
the  scales  through  the  knot.  A  simi- 
lar arrangement  makes  a  comfortable 
hammock  f6t  holding  the  fowl  when 
cleaning  its  legs  and  feet  for  exhibi- 
tion. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

san  Francisco  California 


Your  axles  are  as  safe  as 
the  man  on  the  tree 
when  you  use 

c.  ®.  s. 

Axle  Grease 

It  has  moved  California's 
loads  for  more  than 

50  Years 

Let  it  move  yours  to-day. 
AT  ALL  DEALERS. 


MODERN 

Dairy  Babn  Equipment 


It's  tho  modern  dairy  that  make*  the  biggest 

profit*.  A  modern,  nan  Itarj  Hair? means  con  tented 
com  and  more  milk;  less  work  and  worry;  it  saves 
both  time  and  money.   Write  us  today  for  fall 

details  about 

LOUDEN'S  STEEL  STALLS  AND 

STANCHIONS 
FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS 

LOUDEN  Barn  Equipment  Is  osed  by  tho  D.  8. 
Government  sad   bj  all  big  and  successful 

dairymen. 

FREE  BARN  PLANS 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  yon  how  our  Drafting 
Department  will  help  yon  to  design  improve- 
ments; we  will  also  give  yon  the  free  use  of  600 
pinna  of  up-to-date  barns.  Address 


WESTERN 
EQUIPMENT 

CO. 

73   Fremont  StrMt 
Sin  FruttaM 


LEG 


In  Cattle  Surely  Preventer 
CUTTER'S  BUCK  LEG  VACCINE 

California's  favorite,  the  most  suc- 
cessful, easiest  used  and  lowest 
priced  reliable  vaccine  mide. 
Powder,  string  or  pill  form.  Writs 
for  free  Black  Leg  Booklet. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORT 
Berkeley.  Cal. 
If  your  druggist  docs  not  stock  osjr 
vaccines,  order  direct  from  us. 


THE  CLIPPER 


Will  cut  tall  grass,  short  grass 


weeds 
trinin 
walks 

It 
keep 
and 


All  IM 

fines. 


1  I 


Sad  prices. 

CLIPPER  IMW* 

moweR  CO. 
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Care  of  Eggs  on  the  Farm 


By  Richard  Hamilton  Byrd. 


WASHINGTON  (D.  C.).— The 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  called  attention  last  year 
to  the  fact  that  for  keeping  quali- 
ties, the  infertile  egg  is  superior  to 
the  fertile  one,  and  that  of  the  loss 
of  $45,000,000  or  more  in  the  an- 
nual value  of  our  egg  crop,  due 
to  poor  quality,  at  least  one-third, 
or  $15,000,000,  is  due  to  "blood 
rings."  A  blood  ring  is  caused 
by  the  development  of  the  embryo 
of  a  fertile  egg  subject  to  heat  and 
its  subsequent  death.  No  embryo  can 
form  in  an  infertile  egg.  In  short,  an 
infertile  egg  will  keep  under  adverse 
conditions  where  the  fertile  one  will 
not,  and  therefore  it  does  not  require 
a  mathematical  genius  to  determine 
the  saving  that  would  ensue  should 
there  be  a  countrywide  production  of 
infertile  eggs. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  carrying  on  experiments  with  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  and  last 
year  a  bulletin,  "The  Improvement  of 
the  Farm  Egg,"  was  issued  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  work.  The  Department  has 
now  issued,  as  supplemental  to  this, 
Bulletin  160  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  "The  Care  of  the  Farm 
Egg,"  by  Harry  M.  Lamon  and 
Charles  L.  Opperman. 

In  an  introductory  note  George  M. 
Rommel,  chief  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry division,  strikes  the  keynote 
of  the  movement  for  the  production 
of  infertile  eggs  when  he  says: 

"I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  egg- 
producing  States  generally  will  take 
up  the  matter  of  buying  on  a  quality 
basis  and  the  farmers  are  shown  how 
to  care  for  their  eggs  properly,  espe- 
cially to  sell  only  infertile  eggs  during 
the  summer  months,  the  housewife 
will  soon  be  able  to  observe  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
eggs  which  she  buys  without  having 
paid  more  for  them  than  formerly. 
The  means  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  farm  egg  are  so  simple  and  inex- 
pensive that  any  one  who  keeps  a 


Feather  Pulling. 


Sometimes  a  flock  of  hens  acquire 
the  habit  of  pulling  and  eating  each 
other's  feathers.  In  some  cases  the 
flesh  of  the  fowls  becomes  torn  and 
sore,  and  the  whole  flock  is  nearly 
naked. 

When  they  first  show  the  signs  of 
this  vice  measures  should  promptly 
be  taken  to  cure  them. 

The  trouble  is  caused  by  too  closely 
confining  the  fowls  and  allowing  them 
to  be  idle.  Where  possible  they 
should  be  turned  on  the  range  where 
the  fascination  of  chasing  bugs  and 
eating  green  stuff  will  make  them 
forget  the  bad  habit. 

When  they  cannot  be  turned  out 
they  should  be  made  to  scratch  for 
their  grain  in  deep  litter.  Bundles 
of  wheat  or  oats,  or  sunflower  heads 
may  be  hung  up  just  high  enough  so 
they  will  have  to  work  to  get  the 
seeds.  Give  them  some  turnips  or 
mangel  beets  or  cabbage  heads  to 
work  at — anything  to  keep  them  in 
exercise  and  busy.  Feed  them  plenty 
of  green  food,  meat,  meal,  beef  scraps 
and  green  cut  bone. 

Rub  carbolated  vaseline  on  the 
plucked  fowls  where  the  feathers  have 
been  pulled  out. 

Secrets  of  Production. 

_  The  secrets  for  egg  production  con- 
sist in  a  good  supply  of  grit,  good 
health,  plenty  of  exercise,  pure  food, 
green  food,  fresh  water,  cut  clover 
hay  and  green  cut  bone,  freedom  from 
lice,  regularity  in  feeding,  cool  houses 
in  summer  and  warm  ones  in  winter, 
and  breeding  only  from  the  best-lay- 
ing stock. 

Quality  of  Meat  Scraps 

If  meat  scraps  are  fed  to  the  poul- 
try better  see  that  they  are  not  too 
1  old. 


flock  of  chickens  should  be  able  to 
apply  them." 

The  new  bulletin  constitutes  a  gen- 
eral study  from  a  practical  standpoint 
of  the  deterioration  occurring  in  the 
various  classes  of  fertile  and  infertile 
eggs  when  kept  on  the  farm  under 
different  environmental  conditions. 
The  data  on  which  this  study  is  based 
are  the  results  of  the  experiments 
carried  on  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
Briefly  summarized  the  results  are  as 
follows: 

Eggs  kept  in  a  cyclone  cave  proved 
much  better  in  quality  than  those  kept 
under  other  conditions/  Taking  the 
season  as  a  whole,  an  unheated  room 
in  a  dwelling  house  is  not  conducive 
to  good  quality  in  eggs.  During  the 
hot  summer  months  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  weed  nest,  the  nest 
in  the  straw  stack,  or  under  the 
corncrib,  and  the  stolen  nest,  as  well 
as  the  keeping  of  eggs  in  the  house, 
favor  the  production  of  spots,  blood 
rings,  and  rots. 

In  fertile  eggs  the  development  of 
the  embryo  after  twenty-four  hours  of 
incubation  was  of  sufficient  propor- 
tion to  be  recognized  when  held  be- 
fore the  candle,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  thirty-six  hours  the  presence  of 
blood  was  easily  detected.  In  infertile 
eggs  under  the  same  conditions  a 
slight  shrinkage  of  the  contents  was 
the  only  change  that  could  be  recog- 
nized by  the  eye.  Infertile  eggs,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  may  be  kept, 
are  much  more  resistant  to  deteriora- 
tion than  fertile.  Two-thirds  of  the 
total  loss  in  fertile  and  infertile  eggs 
takes  place  on  the  farm,  caused  pri- 
marily through  the  haphazard  meth- 
ods of  poultry  management.  If  eggs 
are  fresh  when  delivered  to  the  buyer 
it  is  impossible,  with  the  present 
methods  of  transportation,  for  them 
to  reach  the  packing  house  without 
showing  a  slight  deterioration  in  qual- 
ity. The  data  at  hand  indicate  that 
this  loss  is  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
original  value  of  the  eggs.   


Scratching  Shed. 

The  greatest  thing  in  the  poultry 
world  is  a  nice,  dry  scratching  shed, 
snug  and  secluded  from  the  winds, 
but  open  wide  to  the  south  sunshine, 
so  that  every  ray  may  fall  on  the 
floor.  With  clean,  short  cut  hay  and 
leaves  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep 
covering  the  floor,  the  hens  are  glad 
to  lay  and  scratch  diligently  and 
cheerfully  all  day  long. 

The  need  of  such  a  place  is  found 
on  nine  farms  out  of  every  ten — 
and  such  an  arrangement  has  been 
"talked  about"  for  years.  The  cost 
is  practically  nothing.  Most  farms 
have  henhouses  that  cost  more 
money.    All  they  need  is  remodeling. 

The  best  balanced  feeding  in  the 
world  will  kill  your  hens  unless  you 
make  them  work.  They  are  sitting 
around  on  the  roosts  all  huddled  up 
it  not  given  the  chance  to  work  for 
a  living.  They  will  soon  get  out  of 
health,  and,  of  course,  cannot  lay. 
Why  don't  you  take  a  little  time  this 
week  and  arrange  that  scratching 
shed  and  be  done  with  it?  The  time 
is  all  you  will  be  out,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  old  planks  lying  around 
every  farm  that  could  be  utilized.  The 
sooner  this  is  done  the  sooner  you  will 
commence  to  get  the  best  results 
from  your  hens. 


Dry  Quarters  Necessary 

Dampness  and  contaminated  ground 
are  fruitful  causes  of  poultry  dis- 
eases. The  quarters  should  be  as  dry 
as  a  chip  and  the  ground  in  the  runs 
perfectly  pure. 

Need  of  Dust  Bath 

Keep  the  hens  supplied  with  a  dust 
bath,  and  a  little  insect  powder  mixed 
with  the  dust  will  have  its  good 
effect. 
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I  Be  a  True  American  and  | 
[Celebrate  the  Fourth!) 

=  We've  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  for  134  years — it's  an  E 
E  American's  right  and  custom.  It  glorifies  and  perpetuates  E 
E  patriotism.  It  symbolizes  the  independence  that  our  Colonial  E 
E  Fathers  fought  for.  It's  every  boy's  right  and  every  man's  priv-  E 
E  ilege  to  commemorate  and  observe  the  Fourth  by  a  fitting  cele-  E 
E  bration.  E 

|  Here's  the  way  to  get  your  fire- 1 
|  works  for  the  Fourth  of  July  | 

j=  Upon  the  bottom  of  this  page  you  will  find  an  order  blank.  Fill  it  E 
55  out,  ordering  what  you  wish;  enclose  a  check  or  money  order  for  the  E 
E  amount;  tell  us  where  you  wish  the  box  shipped  and  we  will  do  the  rest.  E 


Here  are  the  four  assortments— everything  guaranteed 


We  will  pay  the  express  charges  on  all  $5.00  orders  to  any  express 
point  within  100  miles  of  San  Francisco  and  on  $10.00  orders  to  any 
express  point  in  the  State. 


=  1 


=      Two  Dollar  Assortment 

—  6  4-BalI  Roman  Candles. 

—  6  6-Ball   Roman  Candles. 
55  4  2-oz.  Sky  Rockets. 

55  6  3-oz.  Sky  Rockets. 

—  1  ?4-lb.  Bengal  lights. 

—  4  4-inch  Flower  Pots. 

—  12  Nigger  Chasers. 

~  4  laise  Pin  Wheels. 

—  1  Gattling  Battery. 

—  1  1-oz.  Triangle  Wheel. 

—  12  Blue  Lights. 

—  1  Sun    Flower  (Newton's). 
™  1  Loop-the-Loop. 

6  Cascades. 

—  2  Humming  Tops. 
— •  1  Russian  Mine. 

55  1  No.  2  Day  Go  Bombs. 

~  1  box  Jap  Torpedoes. 

55  **  pkgs.   Manderine  Crackers. 

—  6  boxes  Billy  Possum  Salutes. 

—  10  American   Red   Heads,   2  inch. 

—  5  American  Red  Heads,  4  inch. 
55  1  Carousel. 

55  5  pieces  Pun*. 

—  101  Pieces, 


Three  Dollar  Assortment  E 

6  6-Ball  Roman  Candles.  E 

2  12-Ball  Roman  Candles.  ~ 

4  4-oz,  Sky  Rockets.  ™ 

2  6-02.  Sky  Rockets.  ZZ 

3  1-oz.  Triangle  Wheels.  55 
12  Nigger  Chasers.  ^ 

1  Yt-\b.   Bengolas.  ■  — 

1  Electric  Fiuwer.  — 

3  6-oz.   Flower  Pots.  ZZ 

1  Sun  Rise.  ZZ 
8  large  Pin  Wheels.  — 

2  Humming  Tops.  ~~ 
12  Electric  Sparkers.  — 

2  Catherine  Wheels.  ZZ 

4  Cascades.  ZZ 
2  2-oz.  Triangle  Wheels.  — 
1  Russian  Mine.  — 
1  No.  4  Star  Mine.  ZZ 
1  No.  2  Day  Go  Bombs.  ZZ 
6  pkgs.  Manderine  Crackers.  ZZ 

12  Red  and  Green  Bengal  Sticks.  — 

50  American  Red  Heads.  — 

5  sticks  Punk.  — 

1 '    Pieces.  E 


=      Five  Dollar  Assortment 

ZZ  6  6-Ball  Roman  Candles; 

55  6  ti-Ball  Reman  Candles. 

55  6  4-oz,   Sky  Rockets. 

=  4  6-oz.   Sky  Rockets. 

—  6  %-lb.  Triangle  Wheel. 
ZZ  1  S-inch  Vertical  Wheel. 

—  2  Russian  Mines. 

E  1  No.  4  Star  Mine. 

ZZ  2  Day  Go  Bombs. 

=  2  pkgs.  Jap  Torpedoes. 

55  1  Jap  Acrobats. 

ZZ  1  Mt.  Vesuvius. 

—  2  Tri-Colored  Bengolas. 

—  2  pkgs.    Pistol  Crackers. 

—  4  pkgs.  Extra  Loud  Crackers. 
ZZ  6  pkgs.    Manderine  Crackers. 

ZZ  241  American  Red  Heads.  2  inch. 

—  15  American   Red  Heads,  4  inch. 
2Z  2  Rainbow  Batteries. 

—  1  Bouquet  Mine. 
_  1  Home  Run. 
S  6  sticks  Punk. 

E  102"  Pieces. 

=  Expressed  free  to  any  point  within 
-  100  miles  of  San  Francisco 


Ten  Dollar  Assortment  E 

12  Colored  Candles,  large,   6  star.  ~ 

12  Colored  Candles,   large  8  star.  55 

6  Colored  Candles,  fancy  asst.,  6  star.  ZZ 

12  Colored  Star  Rockets,  0  oz.  — 

12  Colored  Star  Rockets,  8  oz.  ™ 

6  Pin  Wheels,  extra  large.  — 

1  Colored  Triangle  Wheel,   *&  lb.  ZZ 

1  Colored  Triangle  Wheel,   14  lb.  55 

1  Colored  Triangle   Wheel.   1  lb.  — 

1  Colored  Vertical  Wheel,  8  inch.  ~ 

3  Mines  of  Colored  Stars,  No.  3.  ZZ 

1  Mine  of  Colored  Stars,   No.   5.  — 

1  Mine  of  Colored  Star.-,  and  Serpents,  No.  6.  55 
12  Serpents  or  Chasers,  hand  made.  55 

3  Brilliant   Flower   Pots,   0  inch. 

2  Tricolor  Bengolas,  >i  lb.  55 
1  Sunllowcr.  ™ 
1  Colored  Floral  Bombshell,  large.  — 
1  Japanese  Acrobat,  large.  — 
1  Jeweled  Jet,  55 
1  Magic  Fountain.  55 
1  Colored   Sapphire   Shower,   extra  large.  55 

3  Fire  Kings.  55 
1  Con  Red  Fire.  Vi  lb.  = 
1  Can  Green  Fire.  Vi  lb.  55 
1  Can  White  Fire,  Vi.  lh.  — 

104  Pieces.  55 

Expressed  free  anywhere  la  — 

California  55 


Newton's  California  Fireworks  Co. 
249  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Enclosed  find  $  for  which  you  will  please  send  

of  your  dollar  assortments  to  the  following  address: 


Name- 


55  All  95  orders  sent  free  to  any  express  office  within  100  miles  of  San  Fran-  _ 
E  Cisco;  $10  orders  sent  free  anywhere  lu  California.  zz 
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ORCHARD  AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department 
Hopland,  CaL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


selected  and  mated  to  Imported 
stock  cockerels. 

Baby  Chicks 
at  $10  per  hundred 

EGGS  S6  per  hundred,  in  lots  of 

less  than  1.000  eggs.  Orders  in  ex- 
cess of  this  10c  per  dozen  above 
highest  market  price  one  week  be- 
fore shipment.  75  per  cent  fertility- 
guaranteed. 

To  make  room  for  young  stock 
we  offer  4,000  two-year-old  hens  in 
full  laying  for  $15  to  $18  per  dozen. 
1,000  one-year-old  hens  for  $18  to 
$24  per  dozen. 

8.000  hens  yarded;  sanitary  con- 
ditions perfect. 

WELL,  RAISED,  WELL,  CULLED; 
EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 

Pullets  in  full  laying  from  $12  to 

$15  per  dozen. 


I  T1LITV  STOCK 


3VO  CULLS 


AGEWTS  WANTED 

For  the  Ogilrie  Mower  Guard 


Saves  the  farmers  4  hours'  work  each  time 
they  cbauge  plates,  which  can  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  new  ones  In  15  minutes 
without  taking  the  guards  off  the  bar.  A 
good  reliable  man  that  understands  mowing 
machines  wanted  in  each  county.  For  par- 
ticulars write  to 

OffUvle  Mower  Guard  &  Plate  Co. 
l  ike,  Nevada. 


LIGHTNING 
HAY  PRESSES 


The   old   reliable   steel  Pitman 
hay  press. 
Write  for  reduced  prices 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


$1. 


M Pounds  Best  Granulated 
SUGAR 

Household  tactssltles  at  25  to  40  pw  cent  loss  than  »ou  pa,  now. 

Send  for  "Wholesale  to  Consumer  "Catalog. 
DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  INC. 
112  to  116  Hew  Montgomery  St..    -    San  Francisco,  California 


LICE  KILLER  W« 

pound  made.  Workslike  magic,  simply 
put  afew  drops  In  neatg  andhanK  bottle 
in  coop.  Powerful  evaporating  vapors  go 
Into  feathers,  cracke  and  crevices.  Ho 
painting,  spraying  or  dusting.  Easy  to 
■use.  Clrcularfree.  Pound  bottle  prepaid 
BOO.  Moneybacklf  It  fulls.  Agents  wanted 
w.H.MeUgorCo.,  No.  go)«<ilney,lu. 


Prof.  m.  e.  jaffa— wni  cutting 

chickens'  wing  feathers  prevent 
them  laying?  My  White  Leghorns  are 
hard  to  keep  in  a  pen. — F.  B.(  Ever- 
green, Cal. 

Careful  clipping  of  the  wings  will 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
health  or  the  laying  qualities  of  the 
fowls.  For  three  years  White  Leg- 
horn fowls  confined  in  yards  had  their 
wings  regularly  clipped  and  the  egg 
yield  was  exceedingly  satisfactory  and 
the  health  of  the  fowls  all  that  could 
he  desired. 

OROF  M.  E.  JAFFA— What  is  the 
A  proper  way  to  build  a  sprouting 
house?  I  have  1,500  chickens  and  must 
sprout  oats  or  barley  to  help  out  with 
the  green  feed,  as  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  can  afford  to  be  without  it  for  a 
single  day. — O.  C.  McD.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

There  are  many  who  have  success- 
fully fed,  as  a  substitute  for  natural 
green  food,  sprouted  grain,  either  bar- 
ley or  oats.  This  sprouting  is  easily 
accomplished  and  there  is  no  need  of 
a  regular  sprouting  house. 

Pour  water  on  half  a  bucket  of  oats 
or  barley  and  leave  covered  all  night. 
In  the  morning  spread  them  in  boxes. 
The  boxes  should  not  be  water  tight; 
if  necessary  a  few  holes  should  be 
bored  in  the  bottom.  Have  the  grain 
three  to  four  inches  deep  and  keep 
moist.  The  grain  will  soon  sprout,  in 
from  four  to  six  days,  and  will  be  a 
moist,  tender,  green  food. 

If  this  sprouting  is  done  in  the  win- 
ter, the  boxes  should  be  put  in  a 
warm  place.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  warmer  the  place  they  are  kept 
in,  the  sooner  will  they  begin  to  sprout 
and  be  in  condition  for  feeding.  One 
bucket  of  oats  or  barley  will  make 
about  five  of  sprouts,  The  grain 
should  not  be  spread  too  thickly  in 
the  box,  as  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
develops  during  the  sprouting.  If  too 
much  heat  is  generated  it  will  injure 
the  value  of  the  product  as  a  food, 
which  is  relished  both  by  little  chicks 
and  laying  hens. 

The  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Bulletin  No.  179,  contains  a 
full  description  and  plans  for  a  little 
hothouse  which  is  admirably  adapted 
for  sprouting  grains. 

DROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA— What  is  the 
•  best  feed  to  fatten  ducklings  and 
grow  feathers  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  market  at  ten  weeks?  Why  do 
they  not  hatch  in  an  incubator?  Out 
of  372  fertile  eggs  only  189  hatched. 
All  were  picked  and  some  were  half 
way  out,  but  they  seemed  weak  and 
died  in  the  shell.  We  have  four  ducks 
to  one  drake  and  have  them  in  small 
lots,  twelve  ducks  and  three  drakes  in 
each  pen.  We  feed  the  laying  ducks 
as  follows:  Two  parts  bran,  one  part 
ground  wheat,  one  part  ground  corn, 
charcoal,  plenty  of  grit,  boiled  po- 
tatoes and  greens  cut  in  mash. — G.  W. 
C.,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

An  excellent  duck  ration  is  as  fol- 
lows: 15  pounds  bran,  10  pounds  corn- 
meal  and  5  pounds  flour,  or,  5  pounds 
barley  meal  and  5  pounds  corn  meal; 
3  pounds  meat  scrap,  2  pounds  clear 
sand  or  fine  grit,  2  pounds  shell. 

In  this  ration  the  idea  is  to  use  just 
enough  low-grade  flour  to  bind  the 
other  ingredients  together  and  make 
the  whole  slightly  sticky.  It  is  also 
well  to  add  a  Htle  salt.  It  should  be 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  slightly  moist 
mash  night  and  morning.  When  the 
ducks  are  in  heavy  laying,  an  addi- 
tional feed  of  corn  should  be  given 
at  noon. 

If  a  comparison  is  made  between 
the  mash  submitted  by  the  subscriber1 
and  the  mash  suggested  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  latter  contains  beef 
scrap,  which  is  not  indicated  in  the 
former.  The  addition  of  animal  mat1 
ter  is  essential  and  necessary  for  the 


Poultry  Perplexities 

 By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa — ■  


rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  young 

ducks. 

The  incubation  of  ducks  should  not 
be  attended  with  any  more  trouble 
than  that  of  fowls.  The  temperature 
and  moisture  are  kept  about  the  same. 
Too  much  moisture  will  cause  trouble, 
just  as  will  too  little.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  order  to  get  a  good 
hatch  one  must  use  strong  eggs  and 
one  could  hardly  get  such  eggs  from 
a  mash  without  any  animal  meal. 

For  the  general  eare  of  ducks  it 
would  be  well  to  procure  Farmers' 
Bulletins  Nos.  64,  107  and  233.  These 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  5  cents  a  copy.  Send  cash 
or  money  order,  not  stamps. 

D  ROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA— I  would  like 
*  your  plan  of  feeding  and  caring 
for  incubator  chicks.  I  have  been 
feeding  baby  chicks  a  dry  mash,  leav- 
ing it  so  they  can  pick  at  it  at  any 
time,  but  have  been  told  that  it  is  not 
best  to  feed  it  to  them,  as  it  had  a 
tendency  to  cause  the  wings  to  grow 
too  fast,  making  the  chicks  weak  and 
droopy.  I  supposed  that  if  one  fed 
what  the  chicks'  systems  required  the 
body  would  naturally  grow  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wing  feathers.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  any  medical 
value  in  permanganate  of  potash.  If 
put  in  the  drinking  water  of  chicks 
will  it  prevent  bowel  troubles  or  con- 
tagious diseases  in  the  old  flock? — 
J.  E.  B.,  Oregon  City,  Ore. 

The  method  of  feeding  chicks  at  the 
University  Farm  is  as  follows: 

When  the  chicks  are  60  hours  old,  a 
grain  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  fine  cracked  corn,  fine  cracked 
wheat  and  steel-cut  oats  is  put  in  a 
chick  hopper  and  left  before  the 
chicks  all  the  time  until  they  learn  to 
eat,  which  usually  takes  two  days. 
Then  the  hopper  is  removed  and  the 
grain  fed  thereafter  in  a  heavy  litter 
of  cut  alfalfa,  hay  or  straw,  prefer- 
ably alfalfa.  The  chicks  should  work 
for  all  they  eat. 

On  the  third  day  a  mash  is  fed  in 
a  chick  hopper,  consisting  of  2  pounds 
bran,  2  pounds  shorts,  2  pounds  sifted 
meat  scrap,  1  pound  ground  barley, 
1  pound  ground  bone,  %  pound  char- 
coal. 

Beginning  with  the  sixth  day  a  dry 
mash  composed  of  2  parts  of  bran,  2 
parts  of  shorts,  1  part  of  corn  meal 
or  barley  meal,  2  parts  of  beef  scrap, 
1  part  of  powdered  bone  and  3  parts 
of  powdered  charcoal  by  weight  is  fed 
at  10  o'clock.  For  the  next  two  weeks 
the  litter  is  kept  very  deep  and  the 
grain  mixture  scattered  in  it  early  in 
the  morning  and  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  with  a  feeding  of  dry  mash 
at  10  a.  m.  As  the  chicks  develop,  the 
dry  mash  should  gradually  be  left 
before  them  for  longer  intervals,  until 
by  the  time  they  are  8  to  10  weeks  old 
they  have  access  to  the  mash  at  all 
times. 

Permanganate  of  potash  is  a  good 
remedy  for  several  poultry  diseases. 
For  instance,  it  is  used  with  excellent 
results  for  what  is  called  swelled  head. 
The  fowl's  head  is  dipped  in  a  strong 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
for  several  seconds.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended by  some  authorities  to  be 
placed  in  the  drinking  water  and  may 
be  the  means  of  preventing  diseases 
being  communicated  from  one  fowl 
to  another.  In  the  minds  of  many 
this  is  the  best  of  all  substances  for 
use  with  poultry.  It  is  cheap,  and  a 
stock  solution  is  easily  prepared  by 
taking  half  a  pound  of  permanganate 
of  potash  and  dissolving  it  in  a  gallon 
of  water.  A  teaspoonful  of  this  solu- 
tion to  a  gallon  of  drinking  water  is 
sufficient.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  founts  and  drinking 
troughs  must  he  cleaned  regularlyand 
thoroughly  whether  the  antiseptic  is 
used  or  not. 


How  to  Keep  a 
Boy  Healthy 
and  Happy 

That  is  what  every  mother  of  a 
growing  boy  is  anxious  to  know. 
We  offer  the  solution  to  this 
problem.    It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  absolutely  sure  ways  of 
making  a  happy,  manly  boy. 
Put  him  into  overalls  and 
let  him  live  outdoors  every 
possible  moment  of  his  life. 

The 
dressed  up 
boy  who 
hardly  dares 
to  move  for 
fear  of 
soiling  or 
tearing  his 
clothes  is 
about  the 

most 
unhappy 
and  peevish 
individual 
alive.  The 
boy  in 
overalls 
(if  they 
arc  the 
right  kind 
of  overalls) 
hasn't  a 
care  on 
Good  looking-  earth. 
Long  vearirg — 

SS^lnrP   Get  Him 

Two-Horse  Brand 
Overalls 


The  best  that  are  made.  Con- 
structed for  comfort  and  long 
Wear.  Saves  the  good  clothes. 
The  boy  always  looks  neat  and 
trim.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Two- 
Horse  Brand  Overalls.  Take 
BO  others. 


A 
New 
Pair 


FREE 


if 

They 
Rip 


Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 

San  Francisco 


FOR 

HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 
FEATURES 

See  Our 
Special  Offer  to  Subscribers 
On  Page  36 
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Big  Mules  Wanted 

•   By  S.  P.  Van  Arnum.  —  


T  HAVE  noticed  for  many  years  that 
I  the  mule  buyer  is  always  looking 
:or  the  sixteen  and  sixteen  and  one- 
ialf  hand  pair  of  mules.  He  is  not 
jarticular  whether  he  gets  a  pair  of 
:hem  at  a  time  or  not.  He  will  buy 
ane,  and  take  a  long  chance  at  finding 
l  match  for  him. 

The  big  mule  is  the  animal  that  is 
nost  in  demand  just  now.  When  a 
nanufacturer  or  teaming  contractor 
n  the  city  wants  a  team  of  mules  he 
isually  wants  big  ones.  It  is  the  big 
nule  that  brings  its  breeder  good 
noncy. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  size 
)f  a  mule  being  dependent  on  the 
size  of  his  parents.  The  big  jack 
ind  the  big  mare  will  produce  a  big 
nule.  If  the  mule  raiser  wants  big 
mules  he  should  keep  this  in  mind 
when  he  is  selecting  his  breeding 
tock.  When  a  truck  driver  wants  a 
:eam  of  mules  he  gets  a  pair  that 
ivill  not  hang  up  on  a  slippery  street 
jecause  they  are  too  light  to  get  any 
momentum  on  their  load. 

A  good  big  man  is  always  better 
than  a  good  little  man,  in  a  physical 
sense.  It  is  just  as  true  where  the 
mule  is  concerned.  Take  a  good, 
clean  span  of  blocky,  thrifty  small 
mules  to  the  market  and  put  them  by 
the  side  of  a  span  of  powerful,  well 
made,  sixteen  and  one-half  handers 
and  the  big  fellows  will  bring  from 
$50  to  $150  more  than  the  small 
mules. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  popular 
saying  that  a  mule  naturally  re- 
quires less  feed  than  the  horse.  I 
can  see  little  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  raising  them  if  both  are 
fed  and  cartel  for  in  the  same  way. 
I  realize,  however,  that  the  mule  colt 
will  stand  more  exposure  and  general 
hardship  than  the  horse  colt,  without 
showing  it  so  markedly. 

The  smaller  amount  of  care  is  an 
advantage  to  their  rearing.  Then 
they  are  a  little  easier  to  dispose  of 
at  the  right  figure  than  a  horse,  as 
the  buyers  seem  a  little  keener  for 
them.  The  big  mule  is  a  certain  and 
quick  sale  at  a  good  figure  if  he  is 
sound.  Any  minor  blemishes  he  may 
have  acquired  are  not  as  much  to 
his  disadvantage  as  they  are  to  the 
horse. 

If  the  brood  mares  are  of  fairly 
good  size  it  is  just  as  easy  to  raise 
food  big  mules  as  it  is  to  raise  good 
little  ones.  It  is  a  question  then  of 
picking  the  jack.  There  are  few  mule 
raising  communities  where  there  is 
no  jack  within  reach.  A  demand  for 
bigger  jacks  will  always  bring  one, 
anyway. 

As  long  as  the  mule  and  the  horse 
are  used  as  transportation  power 
there  will  be  a  strong  demand  for 
bigger  mules.  The  trucks,  wagons, 
dump  scrapers  and  even  the  plows 
are  bigger,  heavier  and  handle  heavier 
loads  than  they  once  did.  This  has 
made  the  heavier  draft  animal  a  com- 
mercial necessity  and  the  supplying 
of  an  actual  commercial  necessity  is 
always  a  profitable  undertaking. 

I  raise  mules  and  am  trying  to  raise 
bigger  ones.  This  is  the  general  trend 
in  mule-raising  communities. 


Drain  on  the  Brood  Sow. 

The  incessant  and  continuous  de- 
mand on  a  brood  sow,  when  suckling 
a  large  litter  of  pigs,  is  such  a  drain 
on  her  system  that  it  creates  an  ap- 
petite that  will  require  generous  feed- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  sow,  pigs 
and  the  man  who  contemplates  get- 
ting quick  returns  from  (hem. 

Clean  Rations 

Always  discard  any  decayed  potato 
or  other  vegetable,  and  cut  away  any 
decayed  portion,  before  boiling  them 
to  feed  to  the  poultry.  A  hen  dislikes 
ft  rotted  potato  as  much  as  you  do, 
and  if  forced  to  eat  it  she  is  harmed 
thereby. 


Take  Good  Care  of  the  Litter 


"By  A.  L.  Musgrove" 


/~\NE  of  the  greatest  causes  of  loss 
among  young  pigs  is  the  crushing 
and    smothering    of    them    by  the 
mother. 

This  year  it  looks  as  though  the 
price  of  hogs  was  going  to  remain 
rather  high,  and  .every  one  of  us 
should  put  forth  every  effort  to  save 
all  the  pigs  farrowed.    The  spring  hog 


pigs  will  be  able  to  keep  the  sow  from 
rolling  over  and  catching  them 
between  her  body  and  the  walls. 

Cold  rains,  sudden  temperature 
changes  and  other  variations  in  spring 
weather  must  be  guarded  against  by 
the  hog  grower  who  has  a  large  crop 
of  spring  pigs. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 


"The   hog   with    the   most    vitality   makes    the    best    market  animal." 


crop,  when  properly  handled,  is  ready 
for  the  fattening  pen  at  this  time  next 
year. 

The  varying  weathe  of  spring  kills 
many  new-born  pigp,  but  aside  from 
this  the  greatest  loss  is  caused  by  the 
sow  lying  on  her  pigs  and  crushing 
the  life  out  of  them  before  they  are 
old  enough  or  have  strength  enough 
to  fight  their  way  out  of  such  danger- 
ous positions. 

An  old  sow  is  apt  to  become  more 
and  more  indifferent  to  the  squealings 
of  her  litter.  She  will  pay  no  atten- 
tion when  two  or  three  are  caught 
and  are  squealing  for  help.  Where 
the  hogs  are  allowed  to  pile  up  any- 
where to  suit  themselves  there  is  a 
certain  loss  from  this  cause  every 
year.  Where  the  brood  sows  are  kept 
in  pens  it  may  be  avoided. 

The  best  way  I  know  to  prevent  the 
sows  from  crushing  the  life  out  of 
their  own  pigs  is  to  put  a  sort  of  a 
guard  rail  all  around  the  inside  of 
the  pen,  high  enough  from  the  floor 
to  give  the  pigs  room  to  lie  under- 
neath. It  must  be  eight  inches  or  a 
foot  from  the  walls  of  the  pen,  so  the 


that  the  hog  with  the  most  vitality 
is  apt  to  make  a  better  market  ani- 
mal than  the  other  type.  In  order  to 
build  up  that  vitality  the  hog  has  to 
be  safeguarded  in  a  number  of  ways 
while  in  his  first  few  weeks.  The  best 
hog  growers  begin  strengthening  the 
pigs  weeks  before  they  are  actually 
farrowed.  The  sows  are  fed  a  bal- 
anced ration  that  takes  into  account 
the  needs  of  the  pigs  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  the  mother. 

Hog  raisers  have  found  that  the 
sow  approaching  her  farrowing  time 
with  a  good  deal  of  fat  on  her  frame 
is  apt  to  lose  the  majority  of  her  pigs. 

Dry  bedding,  shelters  open  to  the 
sun  on  the  south  and  sheltered  from 
cold  winds  by  trees  or  hill  slopes 
have  helped  me  save  many  young 
spring  pigs.  Where  a  sow  shows  a 
tendency  to  overlie  her  pigs,  I  never 
trust  her  with  them  in  these  open 
shelters.  I  put  her  in  a  floored  pen 
with  a  heavy  guard  rail  running 
around  it. 

Young  -sows  hardly  ever  crush  their 
pigs,  as  they  are  more  nervous  and 
far  more  careful. 


Trap-Nesting 

That  the  only  sure  way  to  know 
which  hens  in  a  flock  are  doing  the 
work  and  which  are  not  earning  their 
keep  is  by  using  the  trap  nest,  is  the 
belief  of  Professor  James  Dryden  of 
the  poultry  husbandry  department  of 
Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

"High  egg  production  is  not  a  char- 
acteristic of  any  one  breed  of  fowls," 
says  Professor  Dryden.  "The  trap 
nest  has  demonstrated  this.  There  is 
no  particular  shape  or  type  that  indi- 
cates good  laying  qualities,  so  far,  at 
any  rate,  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes. 

"The  only  certain  method  of  sepa- 
rating the  good  layers  from  the  poor 
is  to  use  the  trap  nest  and  keep  a 
daily  record  of  eggs  laid.  It  is  not 
always  the  fault  of  the  feed  and  care 
that  they  don't  do  better.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  hen  herself  very 
often;  she  couldn't  lay  if  she 
wanted  to. 

"It  requires  considerable  time  to 
keep  a  trap  nest  record  of  a  flock  of 
hens.  Not  every  farmer  has  the  time, 
but  if  a  few  farmers  in  every  county 
would  trap  nest  a  flock  of  hens,  in  a 
few  years  all  the  farmers  of  the  county 
would  probably  have  stock  that  were 
from  heavy-laying,  trap-nested  fowls. 
Where  it  is  possible  for  a  farmer  to 
devote  a  little  time  to  it  each  day 
he  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  labor." 

The  growing  pigs  require  protein 
and  not  much  corn.  It  is  all  right  to 
give  a  little  corn,  but  much  is  harm- 
ful. 


Water  for  Pigs 

Professor  Dietrich  of  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station  says  that  the 
proper  water  supply  for  a  pig  ranges 
from  12  pounds  daily  per  100  pounds 
of  live  weight  at  the  time  of  weaning 
to  four  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight  during  the  fattening  period, 
but  few  hogs  get  that  amount. 


Don't  feed  your  horses  when  they 
are  very  tired,  especially  grain. 


Potatoes  for  Pigs 


AN  experiment  to  test  the  feeding 
value  of  raw  or  steamed  pota- 
toes as  supplementary  feed  with  a 
grain  ration  has  been  carried  on  by 
Robert  Withycombe  at  the  Eastern 
Oregon  Experiment  Station  with  in- 
teresting results. 

The  hogs  in  the  experiment  were 
divided  into  eight  lots,  and  records 
of  the  different  feed  ration  given  each 
and  the  proportionate  gains  made 
were  kept  carefully.  Each  hog  in  lots 
1  and  2  ate  an  average  of  170.18 
pounds  of  barley  and  509.53  pounds 
of  raw  potatoes,  making  a  gain  in 
weight  of  60.70  pounds.  Those  in 
lots  3  and  4  ate  110.30  pounds  barley 
and  663.75  pounds  steamed  potatoes 
and  made  a  gain  of  70.60  pounds, 
while  those  in  lots  5  and  6  ate  118.60 
pounds  barley  and  564.30  pounds 
steamed  potatoes,  and  made  a  gain 
of  78.10  pounds.  Lots  7  and  8  ate 
300.10  pounds  barley  without  pota- 
toes, and  made  a  gain  of  69.5  pounds. 

The  last  two  lots,  fed  barley  alone, 
were  used  as  a  check  on  the  others 
to  show  more  definitely  the  propor- 
tionate value  of  the  potatoes.  At  the 
market  value  of  $0.07  a  pound  live 
weight,  the  hogs  fed  barley  made  a 
$4.87  gain,  which  makes  the  barley 
feeding  value  $1.62  to  the  hundred. 

Lots  1  and  2,  fed  barley  and  raw 
potatoes  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  of 
potatoes  to  1  pound  of  barley,  made 
a  $4.25  gain,  which  gives  the  raw  po- 
tatoes a  feeding  value  of  $0.29  to  the 
hundred.  Lots  3  and  4,  receiving  six 
times  as  much  steamed  potatoes  as 
barley,  made  $5.47  gain,  making  the 
feeding  value  of  the  potatoes  $0.42  to 
the  hundred. 

It  is  noticeable  that  those  fed  six 
times  as  much  potatoes  as  grain  did 
not  make  quite  the  gain  made  by  the 
others,  but  it  required  85.25  pounds 
less  barley  to  make  this  gain,  so  the 
difference  in  feeding  value  is  ac- 
counted for. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the 
steamed  potatoes  are  worth  13c  more 
to  the  hundred  than  raw  for  feeding 
as  shown  in  the  comparison  of  the 
gains  of  animals  fed  the  3  to  1  ration. 


Co-operation    or   Corporation  ? 

Corporation  farming  or  co-opera- 
tive farming,  which?  If  the  farmers 
are  to  succeed  they  must  co-operate. 
This  is  the  age  of  big  business  and 
there  are  many  evidences  of  contem- 
plated purchase  of  large  tracts  of 
land,  with  definite  ideas  of  organiza- 
tion, development  and  operation  by 
corporations.  Big  money  sees  the 
possibilities,  and  it  is  up  to  the  farm- 
ers to  organize  and  co-operate  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


As  a  rule,  the  main  point  to  con- 
sider in  growing  the  hogs  for  market 
is:  How. many  pounds  can  I  put  on 
that  hog? 


Buy  Guaranteed  Tools  and  Cutlery 

Here  is  a  line  you  can  absolutely  depend  upon. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

PACIFIC  HARDWARE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco. 


Portland. 
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Expense 

Stops 

When 

Your 

Cooking 

Stops 


That  U  one  of  the  big  advantages  of  the 

Oil-C^stove 

When  you  are  through  cooking  you'simply  turn  out  the  flame.  There 
is  no  waste  of  fuel.  And  yet  you  can  have  full  heat  again  when  it's 
wanted,  by  merely  striking  a  match. 

The  NEW  PERFECTION  COOK  STOVE  is  much  neater  and 

cleaner  than  an  ordinary  range; 
no  dirty  fuel ;  no  ashes.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  the  New  Perfec- 
tion Stove.  It  bakes,  broils,  roasts 
or  toasts. 


For  Best  Results  We  Recommend 

PEARL  or  EOCENE 
OIL 


Sold  in  bulk 
and  cases 


STAHDAHDDILCDMPAKV 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Don't  Keep  Scrubs 


Pumping 
Machinery 

Oil  Engines 

Electric 
Motors 

Oil  Tractors 

Scales 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  S,  F. 


Ol  R   SPEC  IALTY 


FRUIT  WRAPPING  PAPER 

Especially  adapted  for  the  packing  of 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 

as  well  as  Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits. 
WE  WILL  SEND  VOl  SAMPLES. 
ASK  VS. 

ZELLERBACH  PAPER  COMPANY 


San  Francisco  Oakland  San  Diego 

U.  S.  A. 


Los  Angeles 


Pacific  Paper  Company 

Portland.  Ore. 


Richmond   Paper  Company 

Seattle.   Wanh..  and 
Vancouver,   B.  C. 


 By  Myron  P.  Baldwin.  

~C  VEN  as  a  feeder  I  have  found  the 

scrub  hog  a  poor  investment. 
There  is  hardly  a  community  that 
has  freed  itself  entirely  of  the  scrub 
hog,  and  yet  they  are  the  least  eco- 
nomical transformers  of  feed  into 
money  that  can  be  imagined.  They 
will  eat  more  and  get  less  fat  from 
it  than  any  animal  known  to  the 
farmer. 

Carelessness  in  breeding  begets  the 
scrub.  He  is  a  thin,  narrow-chested, 
narrow-backed  animal,  long-snouted 
and  shiftless.  I  have  heard  the  occa- 
sional defender  of  the  scrub  claim 
that  he  was  well-nigh  immune  to 
cholera  and  other  epidemic  diseases 
among  swine,  and  that  he  had  more 
power  of  resisting  disease  than  the 
high  bred  one.  One  brief  experience 
taught  me  better. 

I  had  about  twenty  of  these  long, 
rangy  yearlings,  thinking  good  feed- 
ing would  put  fat  on  them  rapidly. 
They  were  being  fed  separately,  and 
when  cholera  came  into  the  neigh- 
borhood I  felt  certain  they  would 
escape  because  of  their  inbred  tough- 
ness. I  was  mistaken.  They  were  the 
first  hogs  on  my  place  that  were  at- 
tacked, and  they  died  so  rapidly  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  them. 

The  man  that  tells  you  that  there  is 
no  money  in  hog  raising  is  probably 
struggling  along  with  a  drove  of 
hogs  that  are  near-scrubs  and  scrubs. 
As  far  as  that  type  of  pork  producer 
is  concerned  he  is  right.  They  will 
keep  a  man  poor  if  he  tries  to  raise 
them.  When  they  are  sold  they  bring 
in  little  money  when  the  cost  of 
raising  and  feeding  them  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  better  in- 
dication of  a  good,  live  farming  com- 
munity than  the  absence  of  the  scrub 
hog.  Poor  farming  and  the  thin, 
runty,  long-nosed,  coarse-boned  "ra- 
zor-backs" are  usually  found  in  com- 
mon. 

Most  of  us  are  in  the  hog  raising 
business  for  the  money  we  are  able 
to  get  out  of  it.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  farmers  who  are  barely 
able  to  raise  their  meat,  the  man 
who  owns  hogs  wants  to  put  them  on 
the  market  as  pork.  The  cheaper  this 
pork  can  be  placed  on  the  hog's 
framework  the  better  off  the  grower. 
The  scrub  makes  the  poorest  feeder 
in  the  world.  One  good  pig  with 
thrifty  blood  and  pork-breeding  in 
him  "is  worth  two  of  the  rangy 
scrubs. 

A  good  boar  and  a  few  sows  of 
good  conformation  and  thriftiness 
will  show  any  farmer  the  advantage 
of  good  blood  in  the  pig  pens.  A 
year  or  two  will  be  enough  to  make 
a  convert.  When  the  scrub  goes  once 
he  goes  for  good.  No  man  who  looks 
after  his  own  interests  will  bother 
with  him  again. 


Lazy,  Sleepy  Sows. 

Some  sows,  like  some  people,  are 
just  naturally  lazy  and  inactive. 
They  spend  their  time  lying  about 
and  sleeping,  while  their  more  am- 
bitious sisters  are  up  and  hustling. 
Ask  any  hog  man  who  has  kept  his 
eyes  open  what  kind  of  a  litter  such 
a  sow  begets.  Invariably  he  will  tell 
you  a  small,  weakly  bunch  of  pigs 
with  no  strength  and  no  vigor.  The 
sow  that  does  not  exercise  never  pro- 
duces good  pigs. 

Mismanagement  will  sometimes 
make  the  whole  herd  inactive.  This 
of  course  is  true  where  the  sows  are 
given  all  they  want  to  eat  and  con- 
fined in  close  quarters. 

It  will  pay  the  herdsman  to  ob- 
serve his  herd  pretty  carefully  and 
to  get  after  the  sows  that  are  sleepy 
and  inactive,  and  make  them  get  out 
and  hustle.  Scatter  feed  about  out- 
side in  the  yard  where  they  will  have 
to  root  around  to  get  it.  Anyway, 
adopt  some  measure  that  will  waken 
them  from  their  lethargy  if  you  want 
to  get  good  pigs. 


^OVERALLS 

ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED 

For  Children 

The  ideal  playtime  garment 
for  little  folks.  Made  all  in  one 
piece,  with  drop  back.  KOVERALLS 
can  be  quickly  slipped  on  or  off, 
and  easily  washed. 

Far  more  healthful  than  Rom- 
pers. Cut  large  to  give  utmost 
comfort — yet  fitting  well  and 
looking  well.  No  tight  elastic 
bands  at  knee,  to  stop  free  cir- 
culation of  blood  and  retard 
freedom  of  motion.  All  children 
love  them. 

^0  ^OVERALLS 

Good  looking 
Long  wearing 
No  ripping 
No  tearing 

75c 

the  suit 

A 

New 

Suit 

FREE 

if  it 

Rips 


As 
pictured, 
or  with 

high 
neck  and 

long 
sleeves. 

Made  of  plain  blue  denim  or 
blue  and  white  stripe  hickory, 
for  all-the-year-' round,  and  of 
lighter  weight,  blue  and  white 
striped  material  for  summerwear. 
Sizes  1  to  8  years.  All  are  trim- 
med with  fast-color  red  or  blue 
galatea. 

Ask  for  and  insist 
on  getting  KoVeralls 
Accept  no  other  garment 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  we 
will  forward  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 

San  Francisco 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  U*  «■] 
sumer.  This  cuU  out  the 
agent's  commission  and  sire 
you  manufacturer's  prices,  SW 
wood  Tanks,  all  siaes;  Drytai 
Trays.  Fruit  Boies.  Sprayta 
Tanks. 

R.   F.    WILSON.    Stockton.  Cal. 


CALVES 

Raise    The  in    Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free- 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 

427-420   Dnvls  St* 
SAN  FHAM  IM  c>.  <  \l  . 


HAVE  seen  a  good  many  young 
teams  spoiled  forever  by  careless- 
ss  on  the  part  of  the  driver  in- 
lying them  where  they  were  certain" 

be  frightened  by  passing  trains  or 
eeding  automobiles.  Once  let  a 
am  discover  that  they  can  run  away.- 
d  it  will  take  but  a  short  time  for. 
em  to  develop  the  habit. 
Right  here  I  want  to  say  there  is 
ithing  that  will  make  a  confirmed, 
liter  of  a  horse  quicker  than  to  beat 
m  after  he  has  run  away  because 

fright.  I  stood  on,  a  street  corner 
few  days  ago  and  saw  a  team  of 
ning  black  horses,  hitched  to  a 
rm  wagon,  start  to  run  because  of 
ght.  The  driver  grabbed  the  lines 
d  managed  to  stop  them.  Instead 

soothing  them  and  lessening  their 
ght  he  began  beating  them  over  the 
ad  with  the  knotted  lines. 
"That's  the  surest    way    to  make 
al  runaways  of  horses,"  said  a  friend 

me.  "Ne^t  time  they  start,  they'll 
ver  stop  till  they're  worn  out  from 
nning.  They'll  be  afraid  of  a  beat- 
g  if  they  do  stop." 
This  was  sound  sense  from  a  man 
10  knew  horse  nature.  Whipping 
horse  that  has  bolted  is  a  senseless 
oceeding  on  a  par  with  mauling  a 
Iky  animal. 

It  is  a  bad  plan  to  leave  horses 
inding  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
tched  to  a  plow  or  a  harrow.  A 
dden  fright  may  send  them  off  in 
runaway  that  will  make  cripples  of 
th  of  them.  Driving  young  and 
irited  horses  with  old  and  rotted 
es  and  makeshift  harness  and 
idles  is  another  fruitful   cause  of 
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Making  Runaway  Horses 


•By  James  T.  Barlow. 


runaway  horses  and  smashed  rigs. 

Fear  is  the  most  common  cause  of 
these  accidents.  I  try  to  show  a  horse 
I  am  handling  that  there  is  no  real 
cause  to  fear  a  speeding  automobile, 
a  flying  piece  of  paper,  or  an  engine 
that  is  blowing  off  its  exhaust.  Once 
get  the  horse  to  understand  there  is 
no  danger  for  him  in  any  of  these 
objects  and  he  will  approach  them 
without  prancing  stiff-legged  all  over 
the  highway. 

The  blind  bridle  on  a  colt  or  a 
young  horse  is  a  standing  invitation 
for  him  to  bolt  at  any  noise  from  the 
rear.  Of  course,  if  he  has  been  broken 
to  harness  in  blinders  it  will  take  a 
lot  of  time  and  patience  to  accustom 
him  to  the  sight  of  some  one  of  his 
pet  demons  roaring  up  on  him  from 
the  rear.  But  it  can  be  done,  and  it 
one  of  the  best  runaway  preventives. 

A  runaway  horse  or  team  on  the 
premises  is  a  constant  source  of  un- 
easiness. With  the  most  careful 
handling  the  confirmed  bolter  is  liable 
to  break  away  at  any  time.  Boys, 
women  and  green  hands  had  better 
leave  such  a  team  alone,  and  this 
necessity  lessens  the  efficiency  of  the 
farm  power  plant. 

Everlasting  vigilance  in  handling 
the  young  horse  is  the  price  that  must 
be  paid  if  there  is  to  be  no  trouble 
of  this  kind.  Leaving  the  team  stand- 
ing unhitched  or  so  loosely  tied  that 
they  can  work  themselves  loose,  care- 
less driving  of  a  high-spirited  team 
and  handling  them  with  defective  lines 
or  other  harness  are  some  of  the 
surest  ways  of  ruining  the  value  of  a 
good  team. 


Care  of  Harness. 

First  thoroughly  wash  the  harness 
free  it  from  sweat  and  dirt.  Per- 
ps  the  easiest  way  to  accomplish 
s  is  to  take  the  harness  to  pieces 
d  soak  it  over  night  in  strong  soap 
ds,  having  the  water  as  warm  as  is 
mfortable  to  hold  the  hand  in  when 
e  harness  is  first  put  in.  If  too 
>t  it  will  scald  the  Leather. 
When  taken  out  in  the  morning 
DSt  of  the  dirt  is  gone,  and  a  little 
rubbing  with  a  coarse  rag  will  re- 
ave the  spots  that  did  not  soak  off. 
iatsfoot  oil  is,  in  the  long  run,  the 
eapest  oil  for  oiling  leather  of  any 
id,  and  especially  harness,  as  it  is 
posed  to  the  action  of  dirt,  sweat, 
d  often  is  out  in  the  rain. 
If  the  harness  is  not  very  dry,  a 
If  gallon  of  oil  will  be  enough  for 
ordinary  set  of  double  harness, 
ough  sometimes  harness  is  so  dry 
at  a  gallon  would  be  none  too  much, 
nickel's  worth  of  ivory  black  will 
ve  a  color  and  polish  to  the  leather 
it  be  mixed  well  with  the  oil  he- 
re using.  Be  sure  to  get  ivory 
ack  and  not  lamp  black,  as  the  latter 
bs  off  badly. 

Have  the  oil  warm,  and  as  you  take 
e  straps  out  of  the  water,  run  them 
few  times  through  the  oil,  wipe  off 
th  a  rag  and  hang  up  to  dry.  If 
it  then  soft  enough,  repeat  the  op- 
ation.  Treat  your  harness  in  this 
ly  and  it  looks  like  new,  and  if  it 
oiled  about  three  times  a  year  it 
;11  outlast  three  or  four  sets  that 
ver  receive  any  oil.  It  is  an  old 
ying  that  "five  oilings  equal  a  new 
irness." 


Breaking  Colts 

Not  enough  care  is  given  to  teach- 
ing colts  to  work.  We  often  hear  of 
breaking  colts,  but  there  is  little 
breaking  to  do  with  the  modern  draft 
colt.  They  do  need  to  be  taught  a 
few  things,  such  as  backing  with  a 
load  and  standing  quietly  when 
stopped.  Many  accidents  occur  from 
the  team  starting  before  they  are 
told  to  start,  and  they  can  be  avoided 
usually  by  proper  training. 

The  walking  gait  is  essential  in 
heavy  work  horses,  and  yet  it  is 
often  neglected  in  the  training.  So 
many  young  horses  know  nothing 
about  backing,  for  little  attention  is 
paid  to  this  accomplishment,  and  yet 
it  is  often  necessary  that  the  team 
understand  how  to  place  the  wagon 
in  position  in  this  manner.  It  should 
be  done,  not  by  pulling  the'  animals 
back  by  main  strength,  but  by  talk- 
ing to  them,  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
tle pull  on  the  reins. 

A  colt  properly  trained  is  worth 
considerably  more  than  one  with 
little  or  no  training,  on  account  of 
greater  ease  in  handling,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished with  less  risk  to  both  the 
driver  and  the  animals.  It  would  be 
time  well  spent  if  more  attention 
were  given  to  these  matters  by 
farmers  and  horse  owners. 


Poor  Ventilation. 

If  you  want  your  sheep  to  die,  shut 
em  up  in  a  tight  pen  where  they 
nnot  move  about  much  and  stuff 
em  with  hay  and  grain  all  the  time, 
he  way  to  have  healthy  sheep  is  to 
t  them  have  a  spin  around  the  lot 
ery  day.  > 


Steady  Work  for  Horses. 
Grain,  hay  and  help  are  all  very, 
gh  and  this  combination  forms  one 
JOd  reason  why  farm  work  teams; 
iould  have  steady  work  every  day.? 


Good  Dairy  Cows. 

She  has  a  broad  forehead,  indicat- 
ing intelligence  and  a  kindly  disposi- 
tion. She  has  a  short  thin  neck  not 
at  all  beefy,  in  which  veins  are  plainly 
manifest.  She  is  narrow  through  the 
front  shoulders  and  thick  chested,  in- 
dicating good  lung  capacity. 

She  has  a  large,  well  rounded  stom- 
ach, showing  capacity  for  storage  of 
food  and  water,  from  which  milk  is 
to  be  manufactured.  She  has  broad 
hips  an(]  a  good  width  through  the 
flanks,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  lac- 
teal organs.  There  is  also  a  gentle 
incline  from  her  shoulders  to  her 
rump.  The  udder  is  large  and  soft, 
hanging  down  well  between  her  hind 
legs  and  extending  forward  and  back- 
ward in  a  well  balanced  proportion. 
Her  legs  are  short  and  her,  hair  is 


glossy. 


moil 


The  Voice  of  Reconstruction 


When  a  flood  sweeps 
over  a  vast  area,  desolat- 
ing the  cities  and  towns 
which  lie  in  its  course,  the 
appeal  for  assistance  gets 
a  unanimous  response 
from  the  whole  country. 

With  all  commercial 
and  social  order  wiped 
out,  an  afflicted  commu- 
nity is  unable  to  do  for 
itself.  It  must  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  the  nation 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 

In  such  an  emergency, 
the  telephone  gives  its 
greatest  service  when  it 
carries  the  voice  of  dis- 


tress to  the  outside  world, 
and  the  voice  of  the  out- 
side world  back  to  those 
suffering. 

At  the  most  critical  time, 
the  nearest  telephone  con- 
nected and  working  in  the 
BellSystem  affords  instant 
communication  with  dis- 
tant places. 

And  always  the  Bell 
System,  with  its  extensive 
resources  and  reserve 
means,  is  able  to  restore  its 
service  promptly,  and  in 
facilitating  the  work  of 
rebuilding,  performs  one 
of  its  highest  civic  func- 
tions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


Pigs  in  Clover 

-flogs  in  Alfalfa 


on  the  Kulin 
California 
Project 


Hog  raising  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  indus- 
tries on  rr  I       /■»  •     n     •  ■ 

the   Kunn  California  Project 

in  the  fertile  Sacramento  Valley.   This  section 
^produces  unusually  large  yields  of  alfalfa, 

jj  a  one-year-old  stand  of  which  will  support  from 
12  to  25  hogs  per  acre.     We   have  some 


Fine  Developed  Alfalfa  Land 


Kuhn 
Irrigated 
Land  Co, 

412  Market  St 

San  Francisco^ 
Please  tell  me  all 
about  Hog  and 
AKalfu  Raising. 

Name  


forsale.  Nobetter 
•Jfalfa  raising; 
the  attached 


i  combination  than  hog  and 
1  exists.   For  full  detail*  mail 
I  coupon. 


KUHN  IRWRxATFD  T  AND  CO 


Address. 
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412     MARKET  ST. 
SAN    F  RAN  CISCO 
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A  Cheaper  Way  to  Harvest 

The  Holt  Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor  will  bring  you  a  cheaper  and  better  harvest. 
-    „  Its  steady,  even  motion  allows  you  to  cover  a  greater  acreage  in  a  day's  work. 

/  S  Even  motion  saves  grain.    The  operation  of 

fS  The  HOLT 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat  Off 

does  not  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  Caterpillar  track  allows  it  to  work  in  loose  or 
ashy  soil  or  in  the  hills.  As  your  plowing,  your  harrowing,  your  seeding  will  be  done  cheaper,  so 
will  your  harvest  be,  if  you  use  the  Holt  Caterpillar. 

Built  in  two  sizes— 60  H.  P.  and  30  H.  P.    It  burns  all  the  cheaper  grades  of  distillate.  Distillate 
costs  less  than  kerosene. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Fill  out  coupon  and  Mod  for 
catalogue,  o.  F. 

Name  _  

Address  

& 

I 

*   ^^mmm w*m,*mf»-  "nm^agjj^ 


Dependable 
Player  Piano  from  a  Reliable 
House  that  is  fully  guaranteed  for  10  years 


$400 


20  Rolls  Music  of  Your  Own 
Choice  Free.   1  Cabinet  Bench 


Your  never-played  piano  taken  in  exchange  at  its  full 
value.  Terms,  $10.00  per  month  if  desired,  or  12%  discount 
for  cash.   Write  for  catalog. 

Hauschildt  Music  Co. 


51  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
424  13th  Street,  Oakland 


Work  for  Clergy 


(Continued  from  Page  Three.) 
will  venture  to  suggest,  with  great  ■ 
caution,  advanced  farming  methods.  I 
He  will  keep  his  Congressman  pretty  I 
busy  sending  out  agricultural  bulk-tins 
from  Washington,  and  he  will  call  | 
on  the  State  agricultural  department 
for  similar  tracts.    He  will  use  these, 
and  anything  else  printed  or  pictured 
that  he  can  lay  hands  on,  to  spread 
farming  enlightenment    in  his  terri- 
tory.   And  at  the  same  time  and  all 
the  time  he  will  seek  to  arouse  the 
deep  and  abiding  love  of  the  farm 
and  the  work  of  the  farm. 

"A  young  man  who  wraps  up  gro- 
ceries twelve  hours  a  day  laughed  at 
me  recently  when  I  spoke  of  loving 
farm  work.  He  said  farm  work  is 
the  most  hateful  labor  a  man  can  dp. 
But  is  it?  I  think  I  should  prefer  it 
to  any  other  manual  employment.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  something  in- 
tensely interesting,  if  not  truly  no- 
ble— and  I  am  sure  it  is  noble,  too — 
in  drawing  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  the  sustenance  of  human  life. 
And  I  am  sure  there  is  great  joy 
in  managing  a  band  of  hogs  so  well 
that  they  bring  an  extraordinary  price 
in  the  market,  or  irrigating  an  al- 
falfa field  so  well  that  its  yield  is 
increased.  When  the  farmer  lad  be- 
gins to  take  pride  in  the  fatness  of 
his  porkers,  in  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  his  vines,  in  the  yield  of  his  grain, 
and  when  he  begins  to  realize  that 
his  knowledge  has  forced  nature  to 
give  him  a  greater  reward,  then  in 
him  has  the  love  c,f  farming  for  its 
own  sake  taken  root.  He  is  now- 
welded  to  the  soil,  not  as  a  slave  bnt 
as  an  artist.  He  now  can  receive 
the  blessings  of  recreation  and* 
amusement 

"Country  social  life  will  new  appeal 
to  him  and  he  in  turn  will  be  able 
to  make  it  sufficiently  zestful  to  ap- 
peal strongly  to  others. 

"I  must  admit  that  this  is  all  of  it 
slow  work.  But  humanity  is  a  slow 
growth.  Simply  because  we  cannot 
accomplish  in  a  year  some  grand  re- 
sult is  no  reason  we  should  not  at- 
tempt its  achievement.  Perhaps  not 
until  the  theological  seminaries  of  the 
nation  train  the  pastor  from  the  day 
he  enters  their  doors  in  the  grand 
work  of  making  rural  life  interesting, 
will  the  best  results  be  obtained.  But 
something  can  be  done  even  now, 
for  here,  on  the  gentle  rise,  facing 
the  road,  we  see  the  white  church 
building,  with  its  pulpit  and  seats  in- 
side, idle  almost  all  of  the  time.  We 
can  use  it  for  the  people  who  own  it 
and  support  it.  And  here  we  see  the 
pastor,  trained,  willing,  ready  to  help 
in  any  movement  that  will  be  of  use 
and  benefit  to  mankind. 

"We  can,  I  say,  do  something  even 
now." 


Choosing  a  Bull 

In  selecting  a  bull  to  head  the  dairy 
herd,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  animal 
be  a  pure-bred  and  registered  boll, 
says  George  Samson,  instructor  ■ 
animal  husbandry  at  the  Oregon  \gri- 
cultural  College.  He  should  be  both 
of  these,  it  is  true,  but  in  addition  he 
should  be  from  an  advanced  registry 
4am.  If  this  is  impossible  because 
there  are  no  advanced  registry  cows 
in  the  locality,  the  bull  should  be  the 
calf  of  a  cow  that  is  known  to  be  a 
fairly  heavy  milker,  a  high  tester,  and 
a  persistent  milker.  His  sire  should 
be  a  register  of  merit  animal,  if  pos- 
sible. 


her 


Grit  in  the  Ration 

A  hen  cannot  digest  her  food  prop- 
erly without  plenty  of  grit  in 
digestive  apparatus.  Keep  a 
supply  of  it  where  she  can  al 
have  free  access  to  it,  for,  no  gr 
digestion;  no  digestion,  no  egg: 
eggs,  no  dividends  from  the  dire 
of  the  henhouse. 
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S>      Letters  to  Girls  and  Women 


BY  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 


VISITED  at  your  home,  and 
I  feel  I  must  write  to  you,  in- 
ead  of  to  your  mother,  for  it 
as  you  who  gave  me  the  great- 
t  pleasure  I  derived  from  a 
:ry  pleasant  visit.  Your  conduct 
hile  I  was  under  your  parents'  roof 
as  so  commendable  that  it  would 
:  a  sin  of  omission  were  I  to  keep 
lent  and  not  tell  you  how  it 
fected  me. 

You  are  only  a  dozen  years  old, 
at  in  that  dozen  you  have  absorbed 
larming  and  beautiful  qualities,  and 

quired  habits  which  will  sweeten  all 
our  future  years,  and  bless  the  lives 
f  many  others,  if  you  retain  them. 

First  of  all,  I  noticed  your  low, 
3ft  voice,  and  your  pretty  way  of 
irtsying,  and  the  way  you  had  of 
>oking  directly  at  me  while  yon  gave 
our  hand  in  greeting  to  your  moth- 
r's  guest. 

Many  people,  young  and  old,  spoil 
hand  clasp  by  letting  the  eyes 
ander  while  the  hand  stays;  rnak- 
ig  it  seem  as  if  the  act  of  giving 
le  hand  was  an  empty  form,  with 
o  heart  in  it 

Then  I  observed  how  quickly  and 
uictly  you  responded  to  any  word 
rom  your  elders — running  on  errands 
nd  waiting  on  your  mother  and  her 
;uest  with  such  a  sweet  air,  as  if  it 
rere  play  to  you,  and  never  seeming 
o  be  conscious  of  yourself,  only  o^ 
hose  who  were  about  you. 

I  recalled,  unwillingly,  another 
onng  girl  I  had  seen  once  upon  a 
ime,  who  pouted  at  every  request 
ier  mother  made,  and  at  times  flatly 
ontradicted  her  parents;  and  who1 
ommanded  her  mother  to  bring  her 
lair  ribbon  and  comb  from  another 
oom,  and  never  said  "Thank  you" 
or  it,  after  the  foolish  mother  had 
beyed  the  command.  The  mother 
aughed  and  said:  "Such  a  spoiled 
id,*'  and  seemed  to  think  the  mat- 
er of  her  daughter's  conduct  amus- 
ing- 

To  me  the  child's  conduct  was 
hocking,  just  as  yours  was  admir- 
able. 

I  noticed  your  way  of  saying 
Thank  you"  and  "You  are  very 
rind"  when  your  parents  and  older 
sister  bestowed  any  favor  on  you; 
uid  I  saw  how  you  tried  to  be  un- 
obtrusive when  older  people  were 
talking  and  to  avoid  breaking  into 
onversations  or  slamming  doors  or 
making  any  undue  noise. 

Then,  too,  your  attitudes  pleased 
me. 

At  your  age,  it  is  hard  to  think  ;, 
about  deportment;  yet  your  mother 


Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  is  writing  for  "Orchard  and  Farm"  a 
series  of  letters  to  girls  and  women.  The  first,  "To  a  Little  Girl," 
which  appears  herewith,  is  a  commentary  on  a  child's  deport- 
ment. Every  mother  should  read  this  letter  to  her  children. 


evidently  trained  you  when  you  were 
small  so  that  it  is  now  second  nature 


for  you  to 
properly. 


sit,  and  stand,  and  walk 


Steps  to  Knowledge— By  Nell  Brinkley 


SO  we  climb — big  chaps  and  small  women — and  on  the  top  step,  all  un- 
suspecting, in  the  midst  of  untamed  laughter,  when  we  are  thinking  we 
are  the  least  wise,  we  take  down  the  book  of  REAL  DREAMS,  and,  turning, 
look  into  the  wide,  deep  eyes  of  knowledge. 


While  yon  were  easy  and  nat- 
ural   and    not    at   all  stiff  and 
formal,  you  kept  your  feet  do  ; 
together    on    the    floor,    or  o:i 
a   footstool,  when   sitting.  You 
d  i  d    not    sink    your    chest  or 
round  your  shoulders  and  you  were 
not    continually    leaning    on  your 
elbows. 

Yen  walked  with  your  shoulders 
snd  hips  on  a  line;  I  noticed  how  well 
you  breathed;  deep  and  full  breat'.s; 
and  all  this  means  not  only  grace,  but 
health  and  beauty  for  you  later. 

You  listened  with  remarkable  con- 
centration and  quiet  interest  when 
you  were  in  the  room  wliere  older 
people  were  talking.  When  they 
talked  to  you  it  was  delightful  to  see 
yonr  interested  manner,  keepir.g 
your  eyes  on  the  speaker,  and  giving 
little  words  of  understanding  now 
and  then. 

And  when  they  were  talking  to- 
gether you  did  not  show  restlessnc; 
or  yawn,  or  fidget,  or  interrupt  by 
asking  your  mother  irrelevant  qoosr 
tioms. 

At  other  times  I  watched  you  pay- 
ing with  children,  both  in  and  out  "f 
doers,  and  saw  that  you  were  f..ll 
of  young  animal  spirits,  and  as  bouy- 
ant  and  natural  as  any  other  child, 
and  sometimes  a  bit  boisterous  and 
over-exuberant. 

That  is  quite  excusable,  and  once 
when  a  little  boy  was  rude  I  saw 
you  indulge  in  a  temper  and  heard 
you  order  him  home.  So  I  realized 
you  were  quite  a  human  child,  and 
not  an  angel.  But  it  was  your  treat- 
ment of  older  people  which  delighted 
me.  Your  way  of  noticing  what 
others  needed  and  offering  your  serv- 
ices means  so  much  in  this  life. 

I  saw  yon,  while  reading  a  book, 
glance  up  and  note  your  mother 
loo'king  for  her  scissors,  and  you  ran 
and  gave  them  to  her;  and  a  moment 
later  yon  asked  your  father  if  he  had 
a  match  as  he  was  about  to  light  hi? 
after-dinner  cigar.  Then  you  askei 
me  if  I  was  warm  enough,  and  if  I 
would  like  a  scarf;  and  all  this  was 
done  naturally  and  spontaneously; 
and  I  knew  it  was  second  nature  ta 
you. 

Keep  it  all,  dear  child,  as  you  grow 
older;  for  it  will  give  great  happiness 
as  you  pass  along  the  road  of  life, 
and  it  will,  in  turn,  bring  you  gre;.t 
happiness. 

Happiness  comes  from  the  little 
things  of  life,  not  from  one  or  two 
great  special  events.  You  scattered 
happiness  seeds  almost  every  hour 
of  my  visit;  and  when  I  spoke  to 
your  mother  about  it  she  said  yea 
were  always  like  that. 

So  I  know  a  big  harvest  of  happi- 
ness is  growing  for  you  to  reap  in 
years  to  come. 
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rACV  HAULING  Why  bother  with  wagons  with  which 
msaWW  I  IIHWIbIIVV  a  team  of  horses  can  handle  only 
one-fifth  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  Koppel  System?  Use 

Koppel  Portable  Tracks 

4%MfJ  M  £^  I  They  are  in   every  I 

9llU       VOI  W  I  up-to-date  vineyard.  | 

Send  for  our  NEW  BOOKLET.   It  explains  all  about  the  KOPPEL  SYSTEM. 

Write  us  now. 

ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. 

Los  Angelei  San  Frinelsso 

231  South  Los  Angeles  St. 


Rialto  Building 


>  KOPPEL 


Sure  Death 


•To- 


Gophers 
Squirrels 


Newton's  Gopher  and  Squirrel  Killer  No.  6 

EFFECTIVELY  EXTERMINATES 
Gophers,    Squirrels,   Prairie   Dogs,    Moles,    Sage   Rats,    Badgers,  Weasels, 
Rabbits,  Field  Mice,  Skunks,  Foxes,  Snakes. 

Or  any  varmints  in  holes  or  cares  where  the  poisonous  gases  can  be  confined.  It  can  also  be 
used  for  fumigating. 

IT  GETS  THEM  EVERY  TIME.  Newton's  Gopher  »nd  Squirrel  KiHer  produces  4.000  cubic 
feet  of  carbon  bisulphide  gas,  which  is  sure  death  to  any  animal  forced  to  breathe  it.  It  bums 
Quietly  without  disturbing  the  ground,  and  forces  the  poisonous  gas  into  erery  part  of  the  en- 
closure before  the  animal  is  aware  of  its  presence. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  TO  HANDLE — Anyone  can  hold  the  cartridge  in  the  hand  until  it 
is  burned  out  without  the  slightest  danger. 

BE  SURE  TO  GET  IT — It  is  the  most  inexpensive,  the  surest,  the  most  effective,  the  safest 
and  the  easiest.    Sent  by  freight  or  express,  not  by  panel  post. 

NEWTON'S  CALIFORNIA  FIREWORKS  CO.  DEPT.  E.     I4a9n  VrlVJ^Vcni. 

$5.00  per  gross  in  gross  lots,  and  45c  per  dozen  in  less  than  gross  lots. 


The  Best  Pipe 
on  the  Market 

That's  a  pretty  big 
claim  but  we  can  prove 
it.    Just  writ    us  to-day 
and  we'll  send  you  the  rea- 
sons why  this  pipe  is  the 
strongest  and  most  econom- 
^N    ical  one  on  the  market. 

'Western" 


Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  is  riveted 
&    instead  of  lock-seamed.    The\  rivets 
give    strength,    and    greatly  reduce 
the  possibility  of  leakage.    Once  you 
^      have  used  "Western"  Pipe  you'll  won- 
der  how  you  ever  did  without  it — but  write 
us  now  and  we'll  explain  in  detail. 

We  make  Riveted  Pipe,   Riveted  Well  Casing,  Steel 
Tanks  and  Irrigation  Supplies. 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 
of  California 

Market  St.,  Sas  Fraaeiaco  1758  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 

Branches:  Fresno  and  Taft 


Household  Department  Features 

This  department  will  be  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  housewife. 
Our  buyer  is  on  the  lookout  for  the  most  useful  articles  in  general 
use  about  the  home.  We  will  buy  in  large  quantities  and  give  our 
subscribers  the  articles  at  less  than  one-half  the  retail  price. 

Every  issue  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  contain  one  or  more  spe- 
cial offers  for  the  benefit  of  our  patrons. 

Every  article  is  guaranteed. 

See  Page  36  in  This  Issue 


Winners  in  Household  Contest 


EACH  month  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  give  splendid  prizes  for  the  best 
household  hints  received.  These  suggestions  may  embrace  any  por- 
tion of  the  home — the  kitchen,  the  uursery,  the  bedroom,  the  laundry, 
the  poultry  yard,  the  orchard,  the  sen  lug-room,  the  sickroom — anything. 
In  fact,  which  trill  lighten  the  cares  of  the  home  and  tell  some  other 
woman  how  to  do  something  which  will  help  her. 

The  following  rules  MIST  be  observed,  or  no  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  suggestions: 

Suggestions  must  not  eontaln  more  than  150  words. 

Not  more  than  two  suggestions  a  month  may  be  sent  by  one  person. 
Competitors  must  write  on  one  aide  of  the  paper  only. 
Do  not  send   a   letter  with   your  suggestions.     The   suggestion  Itself 
Is  enough. 

The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  suggestions  whether  or 
not  they  win  a  prize. 

Address  all  suggestions  to  the  Household  Editor,  care  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  Hearst  Building,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


FOLLOWING  are  the  prize  win- 
ners in  this  month's  Household 
Help  contest,  and  the  prizes  awarded 
them: 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Wandell,  Clovis,  Cal., 

metal  book  rack  $6.50 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Butler,  R.  F.  D.  No. 

2,  Dayton,  Wash,  cracker  and 
cheese  tray  6.00 

Mrs,  Lizzie  Spawnhoven,  R.  F. 
D.  No.  3,  Sacramento,  Cal., 
Sterling  silver  tomato  server—  4.40 

Mrs.  L  M.  Speegle,  R.  F.  D.  No. 

3,  box  155,  Chico,  Cal.,  sterling 
silver  pie  knife--.  3.50 

Mrs.  William  Behler,  Kenwood, 
Cal.,  sterling  silver  sugar  shell  1.50 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Kindscher,  Oxnard, 
Cal.,  sterling  silver  bodkin  set-  1.40 

Total   $23.30 

Following  are  the  prize  winning 
suggestions: 
Canning  Strawberries. 

As  the  canning  season  is  near,  I 
will  tell  how  I  put  up  strawberries, 
so  they  taste  like  fresh.  Use  two 
boxes  for  a  quart  jar,  add  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  a  little  water.  Cook  a 
minute,  fill  the  jar  and  seal  it.  Turn 
the  jar  over  on  the  table  and  roll 
it  back  and  forth  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  each  berry  will  fill  out  to  its 
natural  size.  Try  it  and  you  will 
have  no  more  jars  filled  with  juice 
and  a  few  shriveled  berries  floating 
on  top.— MRS.  E.  J.  BUTLER. 
Rinsing  Hint. 

When  rinsing  clothes,  instead  of 
using  cold  bluing  water,  use  warm 
water.  This  will  not  chill  the  starch, 
but  will  penetrate  the  clothes  and  re- 


quire   less    starch.  —MRS.  LIZZII 
SPAWNHOVEN. 
To  Keep  Lettuce  Crisp. 

Wash  the  lettuce  and    put  in 
bucket  or  jar  with  a  tight  cover- 
a  stone  jar  is  be*t     Keep  cool  and 
the  lettuce  will  remain  crisp  for  sev- 
eral days.— MRS.  I.  M.  SPEEGLE. 
Sweeping  Matting. 

When  sweeping  matting  put  cot- 
ton flannel  on  the  broom  and  it  will 
easily    take    up    the    dust    and  save 
the  matting  much  wear.     An  uncov- 
ered broom  .-.pltts  the  straw  and  soorv 
makes  matting  rough. — MRS.  WILL- 
IAM BEHLER.  •  ...  J 
Washing  Delicate  Laces. 
-  :Baste   soiled   lace  carefully  on- a] 
.-piece  of  muslin,  taking  care  to  have 
every   point  .tacked  .down  .securely 
'Put  the  lace  in  a  bowl  of  warm,  white 
soapsuds,  into  which  a  few  drops  oil 
ammonia  have  been  poured,  and  lei 
it  stand  in  the  sun  for  a  day,  cliang 
ing  the   water  if  necessary.  After 
thoroughly  rinsing  it,  which  is  easil> 
done  since  it  is  fastened  to  the  cloth1 
put  the    lace    in    bluing    water  tcl 
whiten,   or   coffee-colored   water  tc 
yellow,  squeezing  it  out  carefully.  Tc'j 
dry,  tack  or  pin  the  muslin  firmly 
and  smoothly  over  the  ironing  board 
and  put  it  in  the  sun.     If  pressing 
is   necessary   iron    the   muslin  care- 
fully on  the  wrong  side.    The  lact 
will  look  like  new  when  ripped  frorr 
the  cloth  and   will  well   repay  one 
for  the  trouble. — MRS.  H.  B.  KIND 
SCHER. 

Preventing  Thread  Knots. 

Thread  will  not  knot  and  tangle  ill 
put  into  the  needle  before  cut  from, 
the  spool.  Also  you  are  sure  ol 
threading  your  needle  from  the  right 
end— MRS.  W.  S.  WANDELL. 


GENERAL  HINTS 

Sulphur  will  drive  away  red  ants. 

Lemon  juice  will  remove  scorch 
marks  on  linen. 

Cranberries  will  keep  all  winter  in 
a  keg  of  water. 

A  dish  of  hot  water  in  the  oven 
prevents  cake  from  scorching. 

Benzine  rubbed  on  the  edges  of 
carpet  is  a  preventive  for  moths. 

A  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water 
and  often  changed  will  remove  dis- 
coloration from  bruises. 

If  a  sprig  of  parsley  dipped  in 
vinegar  is  eaten  after  an  onion,  no 
unpleasant  odor  can  be  detected. 

In  pickling,  alum  helps  make  the 
pickles  crisp,  while  horseradish  and 
nasturtium  seeds  prevent  the  vine- 
gar from  becoming  muddy. — MISS 
CARRIE  CHRIST ENSEX,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  box  64,  Oleander,  Cal. 

Mix  half  a  cup  of  strong  tea  and 
two  tablespoons  of  sugar  and  sponge 
the  shabby  looking  umbrella.  The  tea 
will  revive  the  color  and  sugar  will 
stiffen  the  cloth.— MRS.  ERNEST 
RHYME,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 

To  chop  citron  or  candied  lemon  or 
orange  peel,  put  it  in  a  pan  and  set 
in  the  oven  for  half  an  hour,  or  until 
it  is  warmed  through.  It  will  cut 
without  any  trouble. — MRS.  C.  L. 
ROOT,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 


RECIPES 

Emergency  baked  beans  may  ea 
be  made  by  baking  double  the  qui 
tity  whenever  convenient  and  sealin 
hot  in  glass  fruit  jars.  To  reheat 
remove  the  cover  from  the  jar,  puj 
the  jar  in  cold  water  and  leave  unti 
the  water  boils  and  they  are  thor 
oughly  steamed.  —  MRS.  M.  B 
WHIDDEN,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Grate  six  boiled  potatoes,  whicl 
have  been  cooked  the  day  before,  ad< 
an  egg,  a  little  salt,  a  teaspoon  of  bak 
ing  powder,  nutmeg  and  enough  fjoo 

to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Fori 
long  oblongs,  cut  in  two-inch 
and  fry  in  hot  lard  until  brown, 
hot.— MRS.  H.  S:  WILBUR.  S 
Cal. 

Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  stifl 
add  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  cup  of  rasp 
berries,  fresh  or  canned,  and  a  pincl 
of  salt,  and  beat.  Grease  lightly 
quart  basin,  agate  preferred,  will 
butter  and  bake  the  pudding  twent 
minutes.  Serve  with  cream. —  MRS 
P.  J.  BRANT,  Mill  City,  Ore. 

Line  a  deep  plate  with  a  rich  crus' 
fill  loosely  with  bread  crumbs,  CQJt 
with  a  thick  crust  and  bake.  Whf 
done  remove  the  top  and  filling  an 
pour  in  creamed  oysters.  Replace  th 
top  crust  and  serve  at  once. —  MR. 
J.  W.  WYNN,  Trigo.  Cal. 
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i  MAN  writes:  "Do 
»  you  think  I  have 
ade  a  success  or  a 
ilure  of  life?  I  am 
poor  man,  who  works 
ard  for  a  small  salary, 
have  never  been  able 
>  make  much  money 
r  to  give  my  family 
ie  luxuries  of  life, 
ometimes  they  have 
at  even  had  the  com- 
irts.  But  my  home, 
though  it  has  always 
;en  shabby,  has  been 
led  with  peace  and 
ve  and  happiness. 
"But  I'm  not  one  of 
e  men  who  know  how 
make  money,  or  get 
in  the  world.  I  began  life  humbly, 
d  I  shall  end  it  humbly,  and  when 
see  other  people  who  have  been 
ore  successful  than  I — some  of 
em  old  friends  who  began  on  the 
me  level  as  myself  in  my  boyhood 
I  wonder  if  I  am  not  a  failure.  Then 
look  at  my  children  and  think  that 
have  got  a  right  to  score  some- 
ing  to  my  account,  after  all.  What 
)  you  say?  Am  I  a  failure  or  a 
ccess?" 

It  all  depends  on  how  you  rate 
ccess.  If  you  think  that  the  dol- 
r  mark  is  the  high-water  mark  of 
iman  achievement,  then  you  are  a 
"lure.  But,  judging  by  the  same 
mdard,  you  would  be  in  pretty 
iod  company.  Any  modern  day 
after  could  have  given  Abraham 
ncoln  points  on  how  to  become  a 
ccessful  money-maker. 


Success  in  Marriage 

~  By  Dorothy  Dix 


A  man  is  a  failure 
who  cannot  make  a  liv- 
i  n  g  for  himself  and 
those  dependent  on 
him.  But  this  living 
does  not  include  dia- 
mond tiaras  and  limous- 
ines and  imported 
gowns.  It  means  just 
ordinary  food  and 
clothes  and  lodging, 
enough  to  insure  a  de- 
cent independence.  Be- 
yond that  the  making 
of  money  is  no  criterion 
of  the  real  success  of 
a  life. 

That  consists  in  do- 
ing something  for  your 
fellow-creatures,  not  in 
doing  something  to  them,  and  the 
real  failures  are  those  who,  at  the 
end  of  their  lives,  have  nothing 
to  show  but  a  little  pile  of  metal 
and  a  little  bunch  of  printed  pa- 
per, both  worthless  at  the  judg- 
ment bar. 

Of  course,  the  success  that  pro- 
claims itself  by  the  honking  of  auto- 
mobile horns  and  the  rustle  of  silks 
is  of  the  spectacular  kind  that  catches 
the  public  eye. 

The  man  who  has  given  his  family 
nothing  but  money  is  a  failure  as  a 
husband  and  a  father.  The  man  who 
has  made  his  wife  so  happy  that  her 
heart  sang  for  joy  all  her  days,  and 
whose  children  love  and  cling  to  him 
and  make  of  him  their  best  friend, 
is  a  success,  no  matter  if  they  have 
only  had  bread  and  butter  to  eat,  in- 
stead of  cake  and  ale. 


Helps  for  Beauty-Seekers 

 By  Mme.  Nanine 


V/IDOW  — 

fV  Unless  you 
ant  a  heavy 
owth  of  hair 
i  your  face,  do 
3t  under  any 
msidcration  use 
ivc  oil  to  fat- 
n  the  face.  The 
1  is  entirely  too 
:avy.  A  good 
;in  food  is  bet- 
r,  and  will  not 
mse  a  growth 
E  hair.  Apply 
ie  skin  food  at 
ght,  massaging 
into  the  skin, 
id  then  leave  a 
srtion  on  the 
ice  when  asleep. 

N.  M. — Plain  yellow  vaseline  is 
30d  for  stimulating  the  growth  of 
ie  eyelashes  and  eyebrows.  Apply 
elted  vaseline  with  a  small  brush 
)  the  roots  of  the  lashes  every 
ight  for  a  month  or  so.  Be 
xceedingly  careful  not  to  get  any 
it  into  your  eye,  for  oil  of 
ny  kind  irritates  the  eye. 

ANXIOUS— To  fill  in  the  hollows 
f  the  neck  rub  cocoanut  oil  into 
iem.  Raise  the  head  and  blow  at  an 
naginary  thistle,  turning  the  head 
rst  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other, 
'hese  blowing  exercises  are  excellent 
or  filling  out  the  neck.  Deep  breath- 
lg  also  fills  out  neck  and  shoulders. 

T.  N. — An  offensive  breath  is  cer- 
»inly  disagreeable.  It  is  generally 
msed  by  indigestion  or  are  you  sure 
our  teeth  are  in  perfect  condition? 
)ften  this  is  the  cause  of  an  offen- 
ive  breath.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ellent  wash:  One  grain  phenic  acid, 
5  grams  boric  acid,  30  drops  thymol 
r_  menthol,  10  grams  tincture  of 
nise,  and  three  pints  of  distilled 
vater.  Rinse  the  mouth  with  this 
vash  after  each  meal  or  at  any  time 
equired,  using  one-half  tooth  wash 
O'  the  same  quantity  of  clear  water. 

have  sent  you  the  formula  for  the 
onic  for  eyelashes  and  eyebrows. 


J  F  any  reader  wishes  any  of  the 
formulas  mentioned  In  the  fol- 
lowing answers  to  questions  by 
subscribers,  and  will  send  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
to  Mme.  Nanine,  care  of  "Orchard 
and  Farm,"  Hearst  Building,  Sau 
Francisco,  she  will  be  glad  to 
send  them.  Also,  if  the  writers 
wish,  she  will  have  the  formulas 
prepared  by  a  reliable  druggist 
and  send  them  at  cost  price.  We 
wish  our  women  friends  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  offer. 


READER 
—  Ma  s  s  a  g  i  n  g 
with  a  good  skin 
food  in  the  op- 
posite direction  in 
which  the  wrin- 
kles run  will  erad- 
icate them.  If 
you  care  for  the 
formula  for  skin 
food  and  direc- 
tions for  massage, 
I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  them  to  you 
upon  receipt  of 
an  addressed 
stamped  envel- 
ope. 

EDNA  M.  E.— 
I  shall  be  happy 
to  send  you  a 
formula  for  an  excellent  hair  tonic 
that  is  good  for  dandruff  and  also 
directions  for  scalp  massage  if  you 
will  send  me  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope. 

READER— There  is  little  that  will 
reduce  flesh  on  the  nose.  Massage  is 
sometimes  effective.  Begin  at  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  and  massage  to- 
ward the  cheeks.  Bathe  the  nose  in 
alcohol. 

CLARA — There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  suffer  the  embarrassment 
that  a  complexion  full  of  blackheads 
and  pimples  will  cause.  The  black- 
head soap  treatment  seldom  if  ever 
fails  to  remove  them,  and  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  has  sent  it  to  hundreds 
of  women.  I  can  have  a  quarter 
pound  of  the  soap  put  up  here  and 
sent  to  you  for  50  cents,  which  in- 
cludes postage.  This  is  the  abso- 
lutely pure  article,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  for  success.  The  cost 
of  the  cold  cream  is  65  cents  and  of 
the  skin  food  60  cents,  both  includ- 
ing postage. 

MISS  A. — I  can  send  you  a 
formula  for  making  cold  cream,  the 
very  best  I  know  of  for  general  pur- 
poses, if  you  will  send  me  a  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope. 


NEW  SUMMER  STYLES 

AT   BARGAIN  PRICES 

No.  6F570  -  Hat  $3.98 


Iff ' 


CF-570 — Paris    Model    Hat    of  Bewitching 

Style,  designed  in  the  new  and  becoming 
PoV  bonnet  effect,  made  of  finest  imported 
wh  ;  Hemp  Braid.  Round  crown  is  encircled 
wic  a  wreath  of  exquisitely  natural  roses 
and  i-  liage.  Crov/n  toward  back  at  left  side 
trimmed  with  handsome  triple-wired  bow  of 
wide  satin  mescaline  ribbon.  The  drooping 
brim  tilted  upward  in  back  where  it  is 
trimmed  .i'h  double  bow  of  ribbon  to  match 
that  on  ero  rn.  Comes  in  white  only  trimmed 
with  beautiful  shade  of  tea  roses  and  Nellrose 
ribbon,  also  in  white  with  pink  roses  and 
light  blue  ribbon.  Price,  Mall  or  Ex-  (to  QO 
press  Charges  paid  by  Us  

Here  Is  the  Very  Latest. 
The  Newport  Combination  of  Coat  and  Dress. 
35P-57t — the  Cool.  Graceful,  Becoming  Coat 

is  in  r  „sian  blouse  effect,  made  of  sheer 
white  Von.  with  woven  stripe  to  simulate 
pintucks.  C  liar,  cuffs  and  girdle  are  of  rich 
taffeta  ribbon  wnh  fancy  edge.  Collar  is 
square,  both  collar  and  cuffs  are  covered  with 
Bohemian  lace.  The  same  rich  lace  is  used 
to  edge  the  garment  down  front  and  around 
peplum  in  the  back.  Coat  fastens  with  white 
cord  frogs  and  is  trimmed  with  white  crochet 
buttons.  The  Dress  to  match  Coat  is  of  the 
same  beautiful  woven  striped  Voile  with  a 
girdle  of  taffeta  ribbon.  Wai.st  has  yoke  and 
front  trimming  of  rich  Bohemian  lace,  and 
an  extra  wide  band  of  the  same  rich  lace 
trims  skirt  all  around.  Crochet  buttons  trim 
front  of  waist  Dress  fastens  in  back.  Short 
sleeves  with  Bohemian  lace  cuffs.  Colors: 
white  with  Nellrose  or  light  blue  taffeta  rib- 
bon trimming,  also  in  all  white.  Sizes  32  to 
44  bust  measure;  skirt  length,  40  inches.  Also 
to  fit  small  women  32  to  38  bust;  skirt  length, 
38  inches.  Price  for  Coat  and  Dress,  Clfl 
Mail  or  Express  Charges  Paid  by  Us  *1  V.  I  U 
IVote — We  will  sell  the  Dress  and  Coat 
separately  if  desired. 

Price  for  Coat    No.  35F-571A  $4.98 

Price  for  Dress  No.  35F-571B  -  *5.98 

Our  FREE  FASHION  CATALOG 

Is  full  of  charming  styles  for  Summer  wear 

Over  200 
Pages  of 
Beautiful 
Illustra- 
tions 


We 
Will 

No.  ft  F  571  GIadly 

Send 

Coat  and  Skirt  $10.75  You 

This 
Book 

FREE 


We  Pay  All  Mail  or 
Express  Charges 


Bellas  Hess  &.(d 

WASHINGTON.  MORTON   S.   BARROW   STS.  . 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.Y 


Ask  for 
Catalogue  No.  58F 

We  satisfy  you  or 
Refund  Your  Money 


THIS  IS  DOLAN 

I  have  for  sale  cheap  a  15,000- 
gallon  tank  and  windmill  complete; 
wrought  iron  and  cast  iron  pipe  and 
fittings.    Plumbing  supplies,  lumber 
and  mill  work,  doors  and  sash  from 
25c  up.    Corrugated  iron  at  2c  up. 
Roofing  paper  75c  per  108  square 
feet.    Anything  you  want  to  build. 

Dolan  Wrecking  Co. 

1639  Market  St.,     San  Francisco 

FOR  HOUSEHOLD 
DEPARTMENT  FEATURES 

See  Our 
Special  Offer  to  Subscribers 
on  Page  36 


PAINTS  FOR  THE  FARM 

Buy  your  paints,  oila,  etc..  direct  from  the 
MANTKACTI  KEH.  Send  for  our  illustrated 
catalogue — mailed  free  on  request. 

Garret  M.  Goldberg  &  Co. 

Offices  find  Factory 
S.  13.  Cor.  7th  and  Folxom  SI*.,  S.  F. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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GERMEA 


FOR 


BREAKFAST 

Are  You  Acquainted 
With  Sperry  Germea? 

If  not,  you  are  missing  a  treat 
and  can  have  no  idea  of  what 
a  satisfying  and  perfect  break- 
fast food  it  is. 

A  Home  Product 
Made  from  the 
Finest  Wheat 

Send  postal  to  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company,  343  Sansome  Street,  San 
Francisco,  and  we  will  send  yon  a 
sample  free. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER. 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED. 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs., 

MARTIVEZ,  CAli. 


HELP 


Do  you  need  i,t  in  your  orchard, 
farm,  vineyard,  or  dairy? 

My  business  is  to  furnish  help  to 
the  employers.  Write  a  letter  ex- 
plaining what  you  want  and  send 
It  to  me. 

I  will  do  the  rest 

Treacy's  Employment  Agency 

720  Howard  St.         S.  F.,  CaL 


Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


Semi-Princesse  Gown,  7818 

EVERY  kind  of  belted  costume  is 
smart.  This  one  is  made  with  a 
separate  peplum,  and  this  peplum  can 
be  made  straight  or  cutaway  at  the 
front.  When  it  is  used  the  gown 
takes  on  a  distinctly  Russian  effect. 
When  it  is  omitted  it  becomes  a  very 
simple,  plain  one,  as  indicated  in  the 
back  view.  A  great  many  combina- 
tions of  material  are  being  worn  just 
now,  and  the  blouse  of  checked  mate- 
rial over  skirt  of  plain  is  in  the  height 
of  style,  but  the  gown  can  be  made  of 
one  material  throughout  with  equal 
success  and  smartness.  Brocaded 
eponge  over  plain  would  make  a  hand- 
some combination.  The  skirt  of  white 
with  peplum  and  blouse  of  color 
would  be  handsome  and  smart,  and 
almost  any  combination  that  is  pretty 
and  becoming  can  be  used. 

The  blouse  is  a  simple  one,  finished 
with   tucks   at  the   front   edges,  be- 
neath which  the  closing  is  made.    The  sleeves  are  of  the 
set-in  sort  and  can  be  made  either  to  the  wrists  or  to 
the  elbows. 

For  the  medium  size  will  be  needed  for  the  blouse  and 
peplum  yards  of  material  27  inches  wide,  Z%  yards  36, 
or  2fi  yards  44,  and  for  the  skirt  and  trimming  will  be 
required  yards  27  or  36,  or  3  yards  44.  If  one  mate- 
rial is  to  be  used  throughout,  however,  there  will  be 
needed  8^4  yards  of  material  27  inches  wide,  7  yards  36, 
or  5§i  yards  44.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  lower  edge 
is  2l/2  yards. 

The  pattern  7818  is  made  in  sizes  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure. 

Tuxedo  Blouse,  7823 

THE  simple  blouse  that  is 
made  with  Tuxedo  collar 
and  bosom  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial makes  a  novelty  of  the 
season.  It  is  extremely  attrac- 
tive and  smart  in  effect  and 
makes  a  most  useful  waist  to 
wear  with  the  tailored  suit  or 
the  odd  skirt.  Tucked  silks  are 
liked  for  its  making  as  well  as 
linen,  cotton  crepe  and  various 
other  washable  materials.  The 
bosom  can  be  of  tucked  lawn 
or  batiste  or  of  all-over  em- 
broidery or  of  any  similar 
material.  In  the  illustration 
dotted  silk  is  trimmed  with  col- 
lar and  cuffs  of  plain,  and  made 
over  a  bosom  of  tucked  hand- 
kerchief lawn.  The  bosom  is 
arranged  over  the  waist  and 
stitched  to  position  beneath 
the  collar,  and  the  entire 
closing  is  made  at  the  front. 

For  the  medium  size  will  be  needed  3%  yards  of  ma- 
terial 27  inches  wide,  2J4  yards  36,  or  1^  yards  44,  with 
Y\  yard  27  inches  wide  for  collar  and  cuffs,  and  yard 
18  inches  wide  for  the  bosom.  The  pattern  7823  is  cut  in 
sizes  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 

Any  one  or  more  of  these  patterns  will  be  mailed  to 

Fashion  Department, 


Two-Piece  Draped  Skirt,  7824 

THE  simple  skirt  with  just  a 
little  drapery  at  the  sides 
is  an  extremely  fashionable  and 
extremely  pretty  one.  It  takes 
graceful  and  becoming  lines,  pre- 
serves the  slender  silhouette 
without  exaggeration,  and  is  al- 
together to  be  desired.  This  one 
is  laid  in  an  inverted  plait  at 
each  side  below  the  trimming 
band,  and  these  plaits  are  pressed 
•flat  to  give  no  impression  of 
added  width,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  they  allow  freedom  for 
walking.  Such  a  skirt  can  be 
made  from  silk,  from  the  fash- 
ionable cotton  materials,  from 
pongee  or  from  linen  quite  well 
with  equal  effect,  anything 
that  will  take  graceful  lines  be- 
ing adapted  to  the  drapery. 
In    the    illustration    foulard  is 

trimmed  with  itself.  A  pretty  effect  could  be  obtained 
by  making  the  skirt  of  pongee  or  linen  and  the  bands  of 
eyelet  embroidery  or  the  material  embroidered  with  some 
simple  Bulgarian  design. 

For  the  medium  size  will  be  needed  i'A  yards  of 
material  27  inches  wide,  3  yards  36,  or  2%  yards  44.  The 
width  at  the  lower  edge  is  2  yards,  or  one  yard  30  inches, 
when  the  plaits  are  laid. 

The  pattern  7824  is  cut  in  sizes  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and 
32  inches  waist  measure. 

Girl's  Dress,  7829 

HERE  is  a  dress  for  little  girls 
that  includes  the  wide  belt 
that  is  a  new  and  smart  feature, 
overlapped  edges,  and  all  the 
newest  touches.  In  the  illustra- 
tion it  is  made  of  blue  linen 
trimmed  with  black  and  white, 
and  the  combination  is  a  charm- 
ing one,  but  the  design  is  adapted 
to  a  great  many  different  mate- 
rials. It  would  be  very  pretty 
in  lawn,  exceedingly  smart  in 
pique,  and  the  trimming  can  be 
in  contrasting  fabric  or  color. 
Rose-colored  linen  would  be 
charming  with  trimming  of 
white,  or  white  could  be  trimmed 
with  color,  such  as  the  bright 
red  and  blue  that  are  being  so 
much  used.  The  dress  is  a  very 
easy  one  to  make,  r.s  well  as  a 
very  attractive  one.  The  plain 
fronts  are  overlapped  and 
the  little  trimming  piece  is 
stitched    under    them,    and  the 

backs  are  laid  in  one  box-plait  each  and  finished  with 

hems. 

For  the  6-year  size  will  be  needed  4  yards  of  mate- 
rial 27  inches  wide,  2*4  yards  36,  or  2l/i  yards  44,  with  1 
yard  27  inches  for  trimming. 

The  pattern  7829  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6  and 

8  years  of  age. 

any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  fo»r  each.  Address 
Orchard  and  Farm. 


KITCHEN 

To  remove  the  odor  from  vessels 
in  which  fish,  onions,  etc.,  h?^_^>een 
cooked,  wash  and  dry  the  ke?R  and 
hold  it  over  burning  paper.  Then 
scald  and  dry  and  there  will  be  no 
odor.— ANNA  HILL,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
7,  Fresno,  Cal. 

To  keep  potatoes  solid  and  firm, 
when  dug  dip  in  hot  water.  They  will 
keep  for  a  long  time,  but  will  not  do 
for  planting.— MRS.  T.  O.  RAN- 
DALL, Sparks,  Nev. 

Put  a  sprig  of  mint  in  the  kettle 
when  boiling  new  potatoes  and  you 
will  find  it  greatly  improves  the 
flavor.— MISS  LEIGH  STERN,  Ar- 
eata, Cal. 

When  buying  meat  to  keep  for  sev- 
eral days  without  ice,  rub  it  well 
with  black  pepper.— LIZZIE  SPAUN- 
HOVEN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  box  119, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Every  housewife  meets  disappoint- 
ment in  the  jelly  that  will  not  thicken. 
The  syrup  is  put  away  for  hot  cakes, 


nobody  wants  it,  and  more  disap- 
pointment comes.  This  year  try  this: 
When  the  syrup  will  not  jelly  as 
desired,  heat  and  pour  it  into  pint 
jars  and  seal.  As  occasion  demands, 
instead  of  milk,  use  the  fruit  juice 
with  a  pinch  of  soda  to  a  cupful,  in 
your  cookies,  spice  cakes  and  ginger 
bread.  —  JESSIE  W.  KIMBALL, 
Farmington,  Cal. 

Persons  using  potato  yeast  for  a 
starter  sometimes  forget  to  cook  the 
potatoes  at  night.  Scald  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  and  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar  and  add  a  raw  grated  potato. 
Let  cool,  then  add  the  yeast.  In  the 
morning  add  salt  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  quickly  the  bread 
will  rise— MRS.  LEW  HOWISON, 
Clovis,  Cal. 

If  you  have  a  recipe  that  calls  for 
sour  milk  and  have  none,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  will 
cause  sweet  milk  to  sour  quickly  and 
it  will  not  affect  the  flavor  of  the 
food.— MISS  RUBY  SMITH,  Escon- 
dido,  Cal. 


LITTLE  HELPS 

Try  putting  your  alarm  clock  by 
your  medicine  bottle  and  after  taking 
each  dose  reset  the  alarm  to  the  hour 
for  the  next  dose,  then,  sleeping  or 
awake,  you  will  be  reminded. —  ^1RS. 
LAURENCE  HANSEN,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Cal. 

When  crocheting  or  knitting  with 
delicate  colors,  to  prevent  the  thread 
from  becoming  soiled,  put  the  spool 
in  a  large  envelope  and  seal,  leaving 
a  small  opening  at  one  corner  for 
the  thread  to  pass  through.  A  large 
spool  or  ball  may  be  placed  in  a 
paper  bag  and  the  opening  tied,  or 
in  a  box  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  cover. 
—MISS  BERYL  BERG,  Corning, 
Cal. 

Wet  a  clean  towel  and  lay  it  over 
the  spots  that  have  been  attacked  by 
moths  and  iron  until  the  towel  is  dry. 
The  steam  will  kill  the  moths  and 
eggs,  and  will  not  injure  the  carpet. 
—MRS.  ENNIS  D.  WAIT,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Jefferson,  Ore. 
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s       THE  BANDBOX 


By  Louis  Joseph  Vance 


CHAPTER  II— Continued. 

The  Dandbox. 

MILLY,"   said   he   with  decision, 
"take  that  thing  downstairs, 

and  tell  Mrs.  Gigg  to  telephone  the 
hat  shop  to  call  for  it."    "Yes,  sir." 

"And  after  that,  call  me  a  taxi. 
Tell  it  to  wait.    I'll  be  ready  by 

ten  or  know  " 

Promptly  retiring,  Milly  took 
with  her,  in  addition  to  the  band- 
box, a  confused  impression  of  a 
room  '  whose  atmosphere  was 
thick  with  flying  garments,  in 
the  wild  swirl  of  which  a  lanky 
lunatic  danced  weirdly,  mutter- 
ing uncouth  incantations. 
TForty  minutes  later  (on  the 
stroke  of  ten)  Mr.  Staff,  beauti- 
fully groomed,  after  his  habit, 
his  manner  (superbly  nonchal- 
ant) denying  that  he  had  ever 
known  reason  why  he  should 
take  a  single  step  in  haste,  fol- 
lowed his  trunks  down  to  the 
sidewalk,  and,  graciously  bidding 
h  i  s  landlady  adieu,  presented 
Milly  with  a  keepsake  in  the  shape  of 
a  golden  coin  of  the  realm. 

A  taxicab,  heavy-laden  with  his 
things,  fretted  before  the  door.  Staff 
nodded  to  the  driver. 

"Euston,"  said  he;  "and  a  shilling 
extra  if  you  drive  like  sin." 
"Right  you  are,  sir." 
In  the  act  of  entering  the  cab,  Staff 
started  back  with  bitter  imprecations. 

Mrs-  Gigg,  who  had  not  quite  closed 
the  front  door,  opened  it  wide  to  his 
remonstrant  voice. 

"I  say,  what's  this  bandbox  doing 
in  my  cab?    I  thought  I  told  Milly — " 
"Sorry,  sir;  I  forgot,"  Mrs.  Gigg  in- 
terposed— "bein'  that  flustered — " 
"Well?" 

"The  woman  what  keeps  the  'at- 
|shop  said  as  'ow  the  'at  wasn't  to 
come  back,  sir.  She  said  a  young  lidy 
bought  it  yestiddy  ahfternoon  and 
awsked  to  'ave  it  sent  you  this  morn- 
in'  before  nine  o'clock." 

"The  deuce  she  did!"  said  Staff. 

"An'  the  young  lidy  said  as  'ow 
she'd  write  you  a  note  explynin'.  So 
I  tells  Milly  not  to  bother  you  no 
I more  abaht  it,  but  put  the  'at-box  in 
the  keb — wishin'  not  to  'inder  you." 

"Thoughtful  of  you,  I'm  sure.  But 
didn't  the — ah — woman  who  keeps  the 
I  hat-shop  mention  the  name  of  the — 
iah — person  who  purchased  the  hat?" 

By  the  deepening  of  its  corrugations, 
the  forehead  of  Mrs.  Gigg  betrayed 
I  the  intensity  of  her  mental  strain. 
Her  eyes  wore  a  far-away  look  and 
her  lips  moved,  at  first  silently.  Then 
— "I  ain't  sure,  sir,  as  she  did  nime 
the  lidy,  but  if  she  did,  it  was  some- 
thin'  like  Burnside,  I  fancy— or  else 
Postlethwayt." 

"Nor  Jones  nor  Brown?  Perhaps 
Robinson?  Think,  Mrs.  Gigg!  Not 
Robinson?" 

"I'm  sure  it  may  'ave  been  eyether 
of  them,  now  you  puts  it  to  me  pl'in." 

"That  makes  everything  perfectly 
clear.    Thank  you  so  much," 

With  this,  Staff  turned  hastily 
away,  nodded  to  his  driver  to  cut 
along,  and  with  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions squeezed  himself  into  what  space 
the  bandbox  did  not  demand  of  the 
interior  of  the  vehicle. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Twins. 

ON  the  boat-train,  en  route  for  Liv- 
erpool, Mr.  Staff  found  plenty  of 
time  to  consider  the  affair  of  the 
foundling  bandbox  in  every  aspect 
with  which  a  lively  imagination  could 
invest  it;  but  to  small  profit.  In  fact, 
he  was  able  to  think  of  little  else, 
with  the  damned  thing  smirking  imp- 
ishly at  him  from  its  perch  on  the 
I  opposite  seat.  He  was  vexed  to  ex- 
asperation by  the  consciousness  that 
he  couldn't  guess  why  or  by  whom  it 
had  been  so  cavalierly  thrust  into  his 


keeping.  Consequently  he  cudgeled  his 
wits  unmercifully  in  exhaustive  and 
exhausting  attempts  to  clothe  it  with 
a  plausible  raison  d'etre. 

He  believed  firmly  that  the  Maison 


his  face  to  the  article  in  question 
the  steward  flushed  and  stammered — 
culpability   incarnate,   thought  Staff. 

"Your  bandbox,  sir?" 

"I  tell  you  it's  mine.    It's  tagged 


BENJAMIN  STAFF,  an  American  anthor  and  playwright  who  has  been  in 
London  (or  some  time,  suddenly  resolves  to  return  to  New  York,  and  goes 
to  book  his  ticket.  At  the  steamship  office,  he  finds  but  one  cabin  vacant,  and, 
wanting  privacy,  engages  both  berths  In  It.  But  after  some  persuasion,  he 
yields  one  of  them  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Iff,  who  is  in  the  booking  office  when  Staff 
arrives  and  who  also  desires  to  go  to  America.  They  leave  the  office  together, 
but  start  in  different  directions.  Iff  sees  a  taxi  coming  with  a  large  bandbox 
on  top  and  a  pretty  girl  Inside,  and  watches.  As  the  cab  turns  toward  the 
curb  In  front  of  the  steamship  office,  the  girl  speaks  sharply  to  the  driver,  and 
the  taxi  swings  off  down  the  street.  Iff  goes  back  to  the  steamship  office,  and 
fifteen  minutes  later  cab,  bandbox  and  girl  return,  the  girl  not  noticing  Iff,  who 
still  is  waiting. 

At  9  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  large  bandbox  is  delivered  at  Staff's  lodg- 
ing, addressed  to  him.  He  knows  nothing  about  it,  but  investigation  shows 
that  It  contains  a  "dream  of  a  hat."    Staff  Is  greatly  mystified. 

NOW  GO  ON  WITH  THE  STORY. 


Lucille  had  acted  in  good  faith;  the 
name  of  Staff  was  too  distinctive  to 
admit  of  much  latitude  for  error.  Nor 
was  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  this  or 
that  young  woman  of  his  acquaintance 
might  have  sent  him  the  hat  to  take 
home  for  her — thus  ridding  herself  of 
a  cumbersome  package  and  neatly  sad- 
dling him  with  all  the  bother  of  get- 
ting the  thing  through  the  customs. 
But  .  .  .  !  Who  was  there  in  Lon- 
don just  then  that  knew  him  well 
enough  so  to  presume  upon  his  good 
nature?  None  that  he  could  call  to 
mind.  Besides,  how  in  the  name  of 
all  things  inexplicable  had  anybody 
found  out  his  intention  of  sailing  on 
the  Autocratic  that  particular  day? 

His  conclusions  may  be  summed  up 
under  two  heads:  (a)  there  wasn't 
any  answer;  (b)  it  was  all  an  unmiti- 
gated nuisance.  And  so  thinking,  di- 
vided between  despair  and  disgust, 
Mr.  Staff  gave  the  problem  up  against 
his  arrival  on  board  the  steamship. 
There  remained  to  him  a  single  gleam 
of  hope;  a  note  of  explanation  had 
been  promised;  he  thought  it  just  pos- 
sible that  it  might  have  been  sent  to 
the  steamship  rather  than  to  his  lodg- 
ings in  London. 

Therefore,  the  moment  he  set  foot 
aboard  the  ship,  he  consigned  his 
hand-luggage  to  a  steward,  instructing 
the  fellow  where  to  take  it,  and  hur- 
ried off  to  the  dining-saloon  where, 
upon  a  table  round  which  passengers 
buzzed  like  flies  round  a  sugar-lump, 
letters  and  telegrams  for  the  depart- 
ing were  displayed.  But  he  could  find 
nothing  for  Mr.  Benjamin  Staff. 

Disappointed  and  indignant  to  the 
point  of  suppressed  profanity,  he  el- 
bowed out  of  the  thronged  saloon  just 
in  time  to  espy  a  steward  (not  him 
with  whom  Staff  had  left  his  things) 
struggling  up  the  main  companionway 
under  the  handicap  of  several*  articles 
of  luggage  which  Staff  didn't  recog- 
nize, and  one  which  he  assured  him- 
self he  did:  a  bandbox  as  like  the 
cause  of  all  his  perturbation  as  one 
piano  case  resembles  another. 

Now  if  quite  out  of  humor  with  the 
bandbox  and  all  that  appertained 
thereto,  the  temper  of  the  young  man 
was  such  that  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  see  it  confiscated  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent.  In  two  long 
strides  he  overhauled  the  steward, 
plucked  him  back  with  a  peremptory 
hand,  and  abashed  him  with  a  stern 
demand: 

"I  say!  where  the  devil  do  you  think 
you're  going,  my  man?" 

His  face  showed  a  face  of  dashed 
amazement. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir!  Do  you  mean  me?" 

"Most  certainly  I  mean  you.  That's 
my  bandbox.  What  are  you  doing 
with    it?"      Looking    guiltily  from 


with  my  name.  Where's  the  steward 
I  left  it  with?" 

"But  sir,"  pleaded  the  accused,  "this 
belongs  to  this  lidy  'ere.  I'm  just 
tikin'  it  to  'er  stiteroom,  sir." 

Staff's  gaze  followed  the  man's  nod, 
and  for  the  first  time  he  became  aware 
that  a  young  woman  stood  a  step  or 
two  above  them,  half  turned  round 
to  attend  to  the  passage,  her  air  and 
expression  seeming  to  indicate  a  com- 
bination of  amusement  and  impatience. 

Precipitately  the  young  man  re- 
moved his  hat.  Through  the  confu- 
sion clouding  his  thoughts,  he  both 
foreglimpsed  humiliation  and  was 
dimly  aware  of  a  personality  of  force 
and  charm;  of  a  well-poised  figure 
cloaked  with  a  light  pongee  traveling 
wrap;  of  a  face  that  seemed  to  consist 
chiefly  in  dark  eyes  glowing  lambent 
in  the  shadow  of  a  wide-brimmed, 
flopsy  hat.  He  was  sensitive  to  a  hint 
of  breeding  and  reserve  in  the  wo- 
man's attitude;  as  though  (he  thought) 
the  contretemps  diverted  and  engaged 
her  more  than  he  did  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

He  addressed  her  in  a  diffident  and 
uncertain  voice:  "I  beg  pardon." 

"The  box  is  mine,"  she  affirmed 
with  a  cool  and  even  gravity.  "The 
steward  is  right." 

He  choked  back  a  counterclaim, 
which  would  have  been  unmannerly, 
and  in  his  embarrassment  did  some- 
thing that  he  instantly  realized  was 
even  worse,  approaching  downright 
insolence  in  that  it  demanded  con- 
firmation of  her  word;  he  bent  for- 
ward and  glanced  at  the  tag  on  the 
bandbox. 

It  was  labeled  quite  legibly  with  the 
name  of  Miss  Eleanor  Searle. 

He  colored,  painfully  contrite.  "I'm 
sorry,"  he  stammered.  "I — ah — hap- 
pen to  have  with  me  the  precise  du- 
plicate of  the  box.  I  didn't  at  first  re- 
alize that  it  might  have  a — ah — twin."' 

The  young  woman  inclined  her  head 
distantly. 

"I  understand,"  she  said,  turning 
away.  "Come,  steward,  if  you  please." 

"I'm  very  sorry — very,"  Staff  said 
hastily  in  intense  mortification. 

Miss  Searle  did  not  reply;  she  had 
already  resumed  her  upward  prog- 
ress. Her  steward  followed,  openly 
grinning. 

Since  it  is  not  considered  good  form 
to  kick  a  steward  for  knowing  an  ass 
when  he  meets  one,  Staff  could  no 
more  than  turn  away,  disguise  the  un- 
holy emotions  that  fermented  in  his 
heart,  and  seek  his  stateroom. 

"It  had  to  be  me!"  he  groaned. 

Stateroom  432-433  proved  to  be  very 
much  occupied  when  he  found  it — 
chiefly,  to  be  sure,  by  the  bandbox, 
which  took  up  most  of  the  floor  space. 
Round  it  were  grouped  in  various  at- 


titudes of  dejection  sundry  other 
pieces  of  traveling  gear  and  Mr.  Iff. 
The  latter  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  lower  berth,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  brow  puckered  with  per- 
plexity, his  gaze  fixed  in  fascina- 
tion to  the  bandbox.  On  Staff's 
entrance  he  looked  up. 
"Hello!"  he  said  crisply. 
"Afternoon,"  returned  Staff, 
with  all  the  morose  dignity  ap- 
propriate to  severely  wounded 
self-esteem. 

Iff  indicated  the  bandbox  with 
a  delicate  gesture. 

"No  wonder,"  h  e  observed 
mildly,  "you  wanted  the  ship  to 
yourself." 

Staff  grunted  irritably,  and, 
picking  his  way  through  and 
over  the  mound  of  luggage,  de- 
posited himself  on  the  transom 
opposite  the  berths. 

"A  present  for  the  missis,  I 
take  it?"  pursued  Iff. 

"You  might  take  it,  and  wel- 
come, for  all  of  me.  Only  it  isn't 
mine.     And    I    am    not  married." 

"Pardon!"  murmured  Mr.  Iff.  "But 
if  it  isn't  yours,"  he  suggested  logi- 
cally, "what  the  deuce-and-all  is  it 
doing  here?" 

"I'm  supposed  to  be  taking  it  home 
for  a  friend." 

"Ah!  I  see.  A  very,  very  dear  friend, 
of  course?" 

"You'd  think  so,  wouldn't  you?" 
Staff  regarded  the  bandbox  with  open 
malevolence.  "If  I  had  my  way,"  he 
said  vindictively,  "I'd  lift  it  a  kick 
over  the  side  and  be  rid  of  it." 

"How  you  do  take  on,  to  be  sure," 
Iff  commented  placidly.  "If  I  may  be 
permitted  to  voice  my  inmost  thought, 
you  seem  uncommon'  peeved." 

"I  am." 

"Could  I  soothe  your  vexed  soul  in 
any  way?" 

"You  might  tell  me  how  to  get*  quit 
of  the  blasted  thing." 

"I'll  try,  if  you'll  tell  me  how  you 
got  hold  of  it." 

"Look  here!"  Staff  suddenly  aroused 
to  a  perception  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  by  way  of  being  artfully  pumped. 
"Does  this  matter  interest  you  very 
much,  indeed?" 

"No  more,  apparently,  than  it  an-, 
rtoys  you.  And  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  might 
like  to  shut  the  door.  But,  as  far  as 
that  is,  I  don't  mind  admitting  I'm 
a  nosey  little  beast.  If  you  feel  it 
your  duty  to  snub  me,  my  dear  fel- 
low, by  all  means  go  to  it.  I  don't 
mind — and  I  dessay,  I  deserve  it." 

This  proved  irresistible;  Staff's  hu- 
mor saved  his  temper. 

"It's  just  this  way,"  he  explained, 
somewhat  to  his  own  surprise,  under 
the  influence  of  an  unforeseen  gush  of 
liking  for  this  good-humored  wisp  of  a 
man — "I  feel  I'm  being  shamelessly 
imposed  upon.  Just  as  I  was  leaving 
my  rooms  this  morning  this  hat-box 
was  sent  to  me,  anonymously.  I  as- 
sume that  some  cheeky  girl  I  know 
has  sent  it  to  me  to  tote  home  for 
her.  It's  a  certificated  nuisance — but 
that  isn't  all.  There  happens  to  be  a 
young  woman  named  Searle  on  board,, 
who  has  an  exact  duplicate  of  this 
infernal  contraption.  A  few  moments 
ago  I  saw  it,  assumed  it  must  be 
mine,  quite  naturally  claimed  it,  and 
was  properly  called  down  in  the  po- 
litest, most  crushing  way  imaginable. 
Hence  this  headache." 

"So!"  said  Mr.  Iff.  "So  that  is  why 
he  doesn't  love  his  dear  little  bandbox! 
A  Miss  Earle,  I  think  you  said?" 

"No— Searle.  At  least,  that  was  the 
name  on  her  luggage." 

"Oh— Searle,  eh?" 

"You  don't  happen  to  know  her,  b'y 

(Continued  on  Page  S*5>.  
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ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLACE 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  insert  your 
r.ilvertisement  under  the  proper  classi- 
fication for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  ?io  display  advertisements 
accepted  In  this  department. 

POULTRY 

Buff  Minorcas — Remember  that  we  are 
the  originators  of  the  Buff  Minorcas, 
the  royalty  of  chickendom.  We  have 
got  the  best  in  the  world  for  show 
and  for  laying.  They  are  winter  lay- 
ers of  large  white  eggs.  Delicious 
meat.  Buff  Leghorns — We  hold  the 
greatest  show  record  on  Buff  Leghorns 
in  America.  We  got  the  best  to  be  had 
20  years  ago  and  have  followed  it  up. 
The  best  of  the  Leghorn  families. 
Mating  list  ready.  I.INDGREN  BROS.. 
R.  1.  Kingsburg.  Cat  

Buff.  Black  and  White  Cochin  Bantam*. 

Japanese  Silkies.  Golden  Antler.  Si- 
cilian Buttercup  and  Campine  hens, 
cocks,  cockerels,  eggs;  chicks,  and 
month-old  chicks.  Mallard  ducks,  one 
month  old.  Mongolian  pheasants,  $6 
a  pair.  Golden  pheasants,  $12.50  pair. 
Book  on  pheasant  breeding  and  rais- 
ing. 30c  postpaid.  Homer-Runt  crosses, 
mated,  $2.50  pair.  All  stock  the  best. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  sale  guar- 
anteed satisfactory.    Mrs.  A.  E.  Brown, 

563  54th  St.,  Oakland.  CaL  

Ip-to-Date    Shipping    Coops    and  Egg 

Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners  Our  im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  in  shipping.  Our 
lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case  and 
fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly.  For 
prices  and  information  address  D.  J. 
Green.     1090    3d     St.,     Petaluma,  Cai. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  

Our    Golden     Antlers     took  following 

prizes  at  the  San  Jose  show:  1st  pen 
and  1st  cockerel.  Our  Antler  eggs 
captured  the  1st  prize  for  largest  and 
best  shaped  white  eggs.  From  Jan.  1st 
to  Oct.  31st  our  23  Antler  hens  laid 
4,14  S  eggs,  and  they  are  still  laying. 
Egss.  $1.50  per  setting.  S.  &  B.  G. 
Hni-h,  Route  2.  Box  4c.  San  Jose,  Cai. 
After    May    1,     white     Leghorn  baby 

chicks  from  healthy,  heavy  laying 
stock.  Hoganized.  $9  per  100,  $5  per  50. 
Hatching  eggs.  $1  per  setting.  $5  per 
100.  Also  Silver  and  Golden  Campines. 
Arthur  Kin?.  R.  F.  D.  1.  San  Luis  Obis- 
po, Cai.  Member  American  Campine 
Club  and  Pacific  Coast  Campine  Club. 

Correspondence  a  pleasure.  

For  Sale — True  Blue  Andalusian  young 

hens,  $1.60  each,  to  make  room  for 
my  youngsters.  They  are  my  prize- 
winning  Eastern  and  imported  strain. 
Also  prize  male  birds  reasonable.  Eggs, 
$2.00  for  15  guaranteed.  J.  R.  Huddle- 
ston,  342  Edgeware  Road,  Los  Angeles, 

Cat.  

Clover    Leaf    Farm's    White  Leghorns 

win  everywhere.  1912  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  and  sweepstakes  champions 
at  Santa  Cruz  State  Fair.  Concord, 
Pleasanton,  Stockton,  Oroville  and 
Modesto.  Single  birds,  trios  and  pens. 
Eggs,  $5  per  100.    Chicks,  $10  per  100. 

O.  B.  Morris.  Lodi.  Cai.  

For  Sale — White  Minorca,  White  Leg- 
horn and  Ancona  cocks;  13  Mottled 
Ancona  hens,  2  years  old,  from  $5  and 
$10  stock:  one  first-class  cock  with  this 
pen,  all  for  $25.  Worth  $50.  Have  to 
sacrifice  for  room  for  young  stock. 
Brown   Poultry   Yards,   1431  Sycamore 

Aye..  Glendale.  CaL  

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Baby  chicks  for 

sale:  baby  chicks,  day  old.  $10  per 
hundred  and  $90  per  thousand.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  $4.50  per  hundred.  Cock- 
erels and  pullets,  prices  on  application. 
The  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box  L,  Irv- 
lngton,  Cai.  A.  de  Campos.  Prop. 
Sheppard's       Famous       Anconas.  the 

world's  best;  single  or  rose  comb; 
first  at  world's  greatest  shows,  includ- 
ing London  (England).  Madison  Square 
and  Cleveland:  greatest  egg  record,  256 
average:  catalogue  free.  Cecil  Shep- 
pard,  Berea,  Ohio,  President  Interna- 
tional Ancona  Club. 


. 66-Page  Chick  Book  describes  chicks, 
laying  hens,  hatching  eggs,  etc.  We 
ship  everywhere.  Our  prices  are  low. 
12  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs.  $1.75, 
prepaid.  Write  to-day.  Pioneer  Hateh- 
ery,  112  E.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cai. 
The  Manor  Farm   Rhode  Island  Reds. 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  Black 
Minorcas.  Best  possible  eggs,  chicks, 
stock.  113  prizes.  45  specials,  12  cups, 
won  In  the  last  12  months.  Send  for 
mailing  list.  The  Manor  Farm,  Peta- 
Inma,  Cai.  

Silver  Campines,  the  great  laying  breed 
of  Belgium.     Large  white  eggs,  the 

peer  of  any  breed  as  to  auantity  and 

quality  of  eggs.    $5  per  setting  of  15. 

Address   Frank  Trevlts,   Alamo,   C.  C. 

<  ounty,  Cai.  

Baby  Chicks  —  Thoroughbred  S.  C. 
White    Leghorns,    $10    per  hundred; 

hatching  eggs:  2,500  selected  breeders. 

Finest  incubation  plant  in  California. 

Lodge,    Pebbleslde    Poultry    Farm  and 

Hatchery.  Sunnyvale,  Cai. 


Bowen's    White    Minorcas    are  large. 

pure  white  birds,  bred  to  lay;  also 
prize  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching  from 
utility  and  special  mated  pens.  Stock 
for  sale.     T.  H.  Bonen.  R.  I).  2,  Santa 

Ana,  Cai.  

Ingleslde  Hatchery— Hatching  capacity 

36,000.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  etc.; 
34  varieties  thoroughbred  chickens, 
ducks  and  eggs.  Free  circular.  807 
Mt.  Vernon'  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 
Mammoth    Bronie    Turkey    Egga  for 

hatching,  from  toms  weighing  from 
25  to  35  lbs.,  for  15c  each.  $1.50  a 
dozen:  $12.50  a  hundred.  A.  L.  White. 
2425  X  St.,  downstairs,  Sacramento.  Cai. 
Hatching    Eggs    for  Sale — Black  and 

White  Minorcas,  prize  winners;  also 
choice  White  Wyandotte  eggs.  Stock 
for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  F.  Bar- 
wood,  Cloverdnle.  Cai. 

Barred      Plymouth      Rock  Cockerels 

(Hawkins   Royal   Blue   Strain),  also 
eggs  for  hatching    and    Barred  Rock 
and    White    Leghorn     chicks.  Enoch 
Crews,  Route  >o.  1.  Santa  Crni,  Cai. 
Sicilian      Buttercups— Most  beautiful 

fowls:  wonderful  layers  of  large, 
white  eggs.  Write  for  information. 
Hugh  H.  Harper.  Garden  Home  Poultry 

Yards,  Garden  Home,  Ore.  

"Success"  Incubators — 60    eggs,  $8.50: 

130  eggs,  $11.50;  360  eggs.  $22.50,  and 
612  eggs.  $31.50.  Free.  60-page  book 
gives  full  details.  McCIanaban  Incu- 
bator  Co..  IIP  E.  8th.  Los  Angeles,  Cai. 
White  Fawn  and  White  and  Penciled 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Winter  layers  of  large  white 
eggs.  C.  F.  Laurence.  Sepastopol,  CaL 
R.  3.  B.  5!).  

Trapnested   S.   C.  White  Leghorns — To 

introduce  eggs  from  heavy  winter 
layers,  $1  per  setting.  Cockerels  $1  up. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  A.  R. 
Schroeder.   Box  22.   San   Gregoria.  Cai. 


Ancona  Eggs  by  insured  parcel  post 
from  my  pure  bred  persistent  laying 

strain  of  S.  C.  Anconas.  $«1.50  per  15. 

postpaid.    E.  T.  W.  Barnes,  Slsson.  Cai. 

Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.— Largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the 

West.      631-637    Brannan    Street,  San 

Francisco.  

Eggs   from    R.    T.    Reds    of   fine,  even 
color;    record-breaking    layers.  In- 
wood  Poultry  Yards,  Box  192,  Folsom, 

Sacramento    county.  Cai.  

Croley*s    Poultry    Condition  Powder- 
Keeps  your  hens  in  good  laying  con- 
dition.    Try  a  25c  can.     Your  dealer 
carries  it.    


Barred    Plymouth    Rocks.    "The  Kind 
that  Win  and  Lay."    Choice  stock  for 
sale.     Chaa.  H.  Vodden.  box  693,  Loa 
Gatos.  CaL  

Cornish  Indian  Games — The  finest  table 
fowl  on  earth:  the  best  T  could  find 
in    England.      Richard    Keating,  Palo 
Alto.  Cai. 


Buff    and    White    Orpingtons,    bred  to 
lay  and    exhibit    stock:    eggs  and 
chicks  for  sale.    Mrs.  S.  Swaygood.  R. 
2,  Pomona.  Cai. 


Indian  Runner  duck  eggs.  $4  per  100: 
good  laying  stock.     F.  M.,  San  Le- 
nnilro.   R.  D.  177.  

Croley's   Lice   Paint   and   Croley's  Lice 
Powder — Will    remove    the    lice  and 
mites  from  your  flock.  


Croley's    Poultry    Remedy — For  colds. 

roup,  cancer  and  diphtheria.  50c  the 
bottle.  

Imported       thoroughbred  Bohemian 
Pheasants'    Eggs    for    sale.  Herm 
Bahlcke,  Canby,  Ore. 


PIANOS 


We  save  yon  40%  to  60%—* 

$850  player  pianos  (88  note).  $435: 
$750  player  pianos  (88  note),  $339: 
$500  player  pianos  (88  note).  $298: 
including  $20  worth  of  music  and 
bench;  $450  upright  pianos,  oak  or 
mahogany.  $183:  $375  upright  pianos, 
oak  or  mahogany,  $145;  including 
stool,  f.  o.  b.  S.  F.  Paige  Piano  Com- 
pany, wholesalers.  251  Post  St..  San 
Francisco. 


ROOMS   AND  BOARD 


Home  wanted  for  nineteen  year  boy  on 
ranch  or  farm  with  trustworthy 
couple.  Reply,  stating  board  wanted, 
accommodations,  school  and  general 
condition.     Box  1692,  Examiner. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

I  made  *50,000  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  business;  began  with  $5.  Send 
for   free   booklet     Tells   how.  HEO- 

CACK.  1895  I.ockport.  X.  Y.  

Look  Here!    Get  the  Latest!    14k  scarf 
pin  with  fine  interchangeable  stones. 
Send  50c  for  set.    Agents  wanted.  W. 
J.  Techtmann,  P.  O.  box  1487,  Los  An- 

geles.  Cai.  

Boy  or  Girl  Agent  in  every  town  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Earn  money  eas- 
ily in  spare  time.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars^ /Bear  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box 
222,  San  Francisco. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Indian  and  State  Land — Much  valuable, 
well  located  land  in  California  has 
been  allowed  to  go  to  the  State,  and 
this  sells,  regardless  of  present  value, 
at  prices  made  a  long  time  ago.  You 
can  secure  some  of  these  bargains  for 
less  than  one-tenth  the  value.  The 
State  does  not  advertise  these  lands. 
I  do. 

The  ownership  of  these  lands  must 
be  searched  out  on  the  records  of  the 
State  Land  Office,  and  very  few  people 
have  the  time,  patience  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  do  this.  Here  is  where  I 
come  in.  I  am  a  searcher  of  State 
records.  Have  spent  years  and  much 
money  searching  out  these  State  lands. 
You  need  my  lists  to  see  and  select 
State  and  Indian  lands. 

MY  OFFER — On  receipt  of  $5  check 
or  any  convenient  way,  to  help  pay  ad- 
vertising expenses,  and  your  promise 
to  pay  me  $10  for  my  work  after  you 
buy  and  find  all  satisfactory,  I  will 
send  you,  by  registered  mail,  (1)  Lists 
of  State  land  in  any  three  counties  in 
California,  some  within  two  miles  of 
depots  of  good  towns  in  all  counties  of 
California.  (2)  25  pieces  of  Indian 
land  now  in  four  counties  of  Califor- 
nia, some  near  railroad  with  water  and 
timber.  $2  an  acre  and  up.  one-tenth 
cash.  Straight  sale,  no  lottery,  no 
drawing.  (3)  25  pieces  of  Indian  lands 
in  Oregon,  some  extra  well  located.  (4) 
Homestead  and  U.  S.  timber  land,  not 
well  located,  far  out,  some  rough,  near 
end  of  railroad,  plenty  wood,  water, 
work,  markets,  some  near  good  mines. 
Cost  of  homestead  about  ten  cents  an 
acre  when  you  file,  ten  cents  an  acre 
expenses  when  you  get  deed  after  three 
years.  (5)  Lists  of  25  pieces  of  school 
land  nearest  any  town  you  mention. 
Sent  you  about  sixty  days  before  over 
one  million  acres  comes  on  the  market 
at  $2.50  an  acre,  on  time.  (6)  After 
you  order,  other  lists  sent  you  without 
further  charge.  Bear  in  mind  that 
it  pays  me  to  suit  you.  Satisfied  cus- 
tomers recommend  me  to  their  friends. 
Circulars  free.  Better  order  at  once, 
as  time  to  buy  Indian  lands  is  lim- 
ited. Lists  of  other  Indian  land  to  be 
sold  this  year  will  be  sent  later.  I  in- 
clude particulars,  descriptions  on  how 
to  see  and  buy.  Write  Joseph  Clark, 
Office  and  Residence,  1511  K  St.,  Sac- 
ramento, Cai.  

Ranch  for  Sale  or  Trade — 18  miles 
south  of  Medicine  Hat;  14  from  Seven 
Persons;  14  from  Dunmore;  school  on 
land;  post  office  three  miles;  2,580  acres 
under  fence  all  told;  480  acres  of 
deeded  land,  800  acres  2-cent  Govern- 
ment lease,  19  years  to  run;  1,300  acres 
free  range,  and  some  outside  range.  I 
can  fix  the  buyer  with  a  homestead, 
also;  this  is  a  good  mixed  farming 
proposition.  This  place  is  fixed  for 
horses  or  cattle,  but  sheep  can  be  run 
also.  Lots  of  good  water;  125  acres 
broken,  60  acres  in  crop;  one-half  goes 
with  place,  balance  is  garden  and  Sum- 
mer fallow;  seven-room  house,  Al 
stable,  feed  shed,  cattle  shed,  and  other 
buildings.  Everything  goes  with  the 
place  but  my  outside  stock,  that  will 
include  six  horses  and  colts,  three  sows 
and  pigs.  2  dozen  hens  and  chickens; 
machinery,  harness,  wagon  and  bug- 
gies. Price  $11,000.  half  cash;  terms  on 
balance.  I  will  take  in  a  small  fruit 
ranch  and  some  cash  on  this  deal.  Ad- 
dress Lester  B.  Haley,  Rosebeg,  Alta., 
Canada,  via   Medicine  Hat. 


Buy  lots  In  Ellwood's   Oil  Subdivision 

in  heart  of  coastal  oil  belt,  where 
fortunes  have  been  made  by  investors 
in  oil  property.  Will  drill  co-operative 
oil  well.  You  get  deed  to  lots  and  in- 
terest in  well.  Lots  25x100  feet.  Price 
$24 — $2  cash  and  $2  monthly  for  six 
months,  balance  payable  when  paying 
oil  is  brought  in.  Similar  lots  have 
sold  at  $500  to  $15,000  in  same  oil  belt 
after  wells  came  in.  A  small  invest- 
ment now  may  mean  fortune  later. 
Send  for  illustrated  prospectus,  maps 
and  plats  free.  Write  to-day.  H.  R. 
Eliwood,  owner,  474  First  .National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas. 

State  Lands  that  are  vacant  or  that 
have  come  back  to  the  State  are  not 
advertised  by  State.  I  make  a  spe- 
cialty year  after  year  of  searching 
out.  Can  help  you  buy  from  officials 
some  extra  good  bargains  for  less  than 
adjoining  land.  Send  for  my  new  cir- 
cular and  guarantee  of  many  small 
pieces  inside  of  three  miles  of  depots 
of  good  towns  in  California.  Do  you 
want  results  of  my  work?  References 
from  satisfied  customers.  Write  now 
for  new  revised  circular.  Joseph  Clark, 
1511   K  Street.  Sacramento.  California. 

Exceptional  Chance  to  Purchase  Farm 

for  man  who  has  made  money  as 
tenant.  We  have  several  hundred 
acres  in  Capay  Valley;  fine  land;  al- 
falfa, almonds,  diversified  farming.  It's 
what  you  have  wanted  a  long  time. 
We  will  sell  it  for  only  $12.50  an  acre 
down,  balance  your  own  terms.  Hard 
to  duplicate  for  $150  an  acre.  Further 
details,  address  California  Wholesale 
Land  Co.,  216  Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Oranges.  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Apri- 
cots—S  kinds  of  plums;  quinces,  lem- 
ons, pomeloes,  almonds,  chestnuts,  wal- 
nuts,    berries,     cherries;  Thompson'! 
Seedless,  Malaga.  Muscat  and  Emperoil 
grapes,   all   in   bearing;    alfalfa,  gooc. 
house,    hot    and    cold    water,  3-piecc 
bath;   deep   well   and   engine;  electrit 
lights;  telephone;  free  high  school;  lr-1 
rlgated   $1   per  acre;   barn   66x9t>;  lint 
shade   and    ornamental    trees;    all  oi 
30  acres;  income  10  per  cent  on  $13,000 
half  cash:  team,  tools  and  crop  at  once' 
N.  M.  Lester,  it.  D.  1,  Grldley,  Cai. 

For  Sal* — A  finely  located  apple  or  ! 

chard  of  13  acres,  planted  to  Dell-; 
clous  and  King  David  varieties;  :1 
years  old;  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Also  5  acres  of  good  itarder 
land,  mostly  planted  to  peach 
years  old;  also  some  choice  re 
property,  all  located  in  the 
and  thriving  little  town  of  Philo__ 
For  particulars,  write  owner.  Box 
Philomath.  Benton  Co.,  Ore. 

Farms  Wanted — We  have  direct 

ers.    Don't  pay  commissions.  Wr 
describing    property,     naming    lowi_  , 
price.    We  help  buyers  locate  deslrajbhH 
property    free.      American    Invest  me. 
Association,   8   Palace   Bldg.,  Minn 
oils,  Minn. 


Magnificent  Washington  ranch  to 

change  for  California  property, 
acres  at  very  gates  of  Spokane, 
is  right  at  $60,000.    All  trade  or 
Address    Paul    E.  Weatherhead, 
Neely  &  Young,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Farms  Wanted — Sell  direct  to  buye 
cut  out  agents  and  save  commissi*! 
Write  for  selling  plan  immediat 
Mutual  Realty  Association,  Dept. 
Soledad.  Cai.  

Old  Virginia  Farms  for  Sale — Send  i 

free  illustrated  catalogue;  largest  1 
in  Virginia.      Caaaelman  A  Co. 
mond,  Ya. 


Tehama   Land  Office — It  will  pay 

to  see   Scott  A  Emerlek.  dealer»_li 
farm  and  city  property.    Box  15"" 
hama.  C'al. 


Good  Washington  and  Idaho  farma  t 

exchange  for  California  ranches, 
dress  Paul  Weatherhead,  care  Aeely  t 
Vonng.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Wanted — To  hear  from  owner  who  hai 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  descrlp 
tlon  and  price.  Northwestern  Busines, 
Agency,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
California    Land — Send  for 

Properties  in  all  counties.  Valu 
reliable   information,     c.  M.  w 
Co..  Phelan  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  _ 

from  owners,  landi 
Chancy  &  Com; 


catalogue 
able 


We  Want,  direct 

listed  for  sale. 
Topeka,  Kas. 


For   Sale— Villa    Sites    on  the 

Lakes.     Address  G.  A.  Behrnd,  Mia- 

lake  P.  O-  Cai.  ] 

For  Sale— California  farm  of  86  acre* 
Persons  interested  write  for  partlc-. 

ulars  to  Ida  Phillips.  Camptonvlllr.  Cai 

For  Sale — Small  farms:  terms.  Charier 
I'orter.    I)l\"n.   Siilano   County.  Cai,  ij 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

Wanted — Traveling  men  who  are  mak- 
ing small  towns  and  cross  roaci 
stores  to  handle  our  new  and  up-to- 
date  pocket  sideline,  pays  a  commis- 
sion of  $4  per  order:  a  winner.  For 
full  particulars  address  Burd  Mfg.  Ca. 
212  Slgel  st..  Chicago,  III.  

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Gas  Engines  Rebuilt  in  our  shops  giv< 
the  same  satisfaction  as  new  ones 
Expert  mechanics  rebore  the  cylinders 
make  new  pistons  and  rings  and  re- 
finish  all  bearings  and  wearing  part? 
Every  engine  carefully  tested  for  ca- 
pacity and  operation  and  sold  with  t 
rigid  guarantee.  As  we  can  furnlst 
any  size  or  make  at  extremely  10» 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  purchast 
an  engine  without  first  getting  oui 
proposition.  We  can  refer  you  to  man) 
satisfied  customers.  Special:  4  h.  P 
Samson.  $100;  4  U  h.  p.  Olds.  $145.  1' 
h.  p.  Samson.  $17":  20  h.  p.  Callahan 
$400;  25  h.  p.  Union.  $410.  Onformatlor 
cheerfullv  furnished.  Mechanical  la- 
stallatlnn  Co..  F.nglneers.  1M-Is»  Sec- 
ond^ I 

For  Sale  Cheap— Second  hand  gas 

engines;  new  and  second  hand  wat*' 
and  oil  well  tools.  California  watci 
well  rigs  built  to  order.  Call  and  se< 
us  before  huving  elsewhere.  Califor- 
nia Tool  Work*,  sn  North  Broadway 
Los   A ngeles.  Ca|.  

PROPERTY  TO  EXCHANGI 

Will    exchange    for    ranch    my  $S.t6< 

equity  In  $12. property. 
blocks  from  Market  St.  consisting  0 
fine  home  6  rooms  and  sun  porch,  bean 
tiful  large  concrete  foundation  foi 
apartment  house  site  and  view  unsur- 
passed; no  agents.  Address  3titi«,  Sla< 
- 1     9.  F. 
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The  Bandbox 


Continued  from  Page  Thirty-four. 

iy  chance?"    Staff   demanded,  not 
ihout  a  trace  of  animation. 
"Who?  Me?  Nothing  like  that,"  Iff 
sclaimed  hastily. 

"I  just  thought  you  might,"  said 
:aff,  disappointed. 

For  some  moments  the  conversation 

nguished.     Then    Staff    rose  and 

•esscd  the  call-button. 

"What's  up?"  asked  Iff. 

"Going  to  get  rid  of  this,"  said  Staff 

ith  an  air  of  grim  determination. 

["Just  what  I  was  going  to  suggest. 

Lt  don't  do  anything  hasty — anything 

bu'l!  be  sorry  for." 

[''Leave  that  to  me,  please." 

I  From  his  tone  the  assumption  was 

It  unwarrantable  that  Staff  had  never 

It  done  anything  that  he  had  sub- 

! nuently  found  cause  to  regret.  Pen- 
rely  punishing  an  inoffensive  wrist, 
;  subsided. 
A  steward  showed  himself  in  the 
jorway. 

["Are  you  our  steward?"  asked  Staff. 
|"Yes,  sir.    Orde,  sir." 

"Well,  Orde,  can    you    stow  this 

ing  some  place  out  of  our  way?" 

Orde  eyed  the  bandbox  doubtfully, 
dessay  I  can  find  a  plice  for  it,"  he 

id  at  length. 

"Do,  please." 

"Very  good,  sir.  Then-Q."  Posses- 
ng  himself  of  the  bandbox,  Orde  re- 
ed. 

'And  now,"  suggested  Iff  with  much 
vacity,  "s'pose  we  unpack  and  get 
ttled." 

And  they  proceeded  to  distribute 
eir  belongings,  sharing  the  meager 
mveniences  of  their  quarters  with 
e  impartiality  of  courteous  and  ex- 
xienced  travelers. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon 
iore  Staff  found  an  opportunity  to 
:t  on  deck  for  the  first  time.  The 
mr  was  golden  with  the  glory  of  a 
estering  sun.  The  air  was  bland,  the 
a  quiet.  The  Autocratic  had  settled 
to  her  stride,  bearing  swiftly  down 
.  George's  Channel  for  Queens- 
wn,  where  she  was  scheduled  to 
uch  at  midnight.  Her  decks  pre- 
nted  scenes  of  animation  familiar 
the  eyes  of  a  weathered  voyager. 
There  was  the  customary  confusion 
petticoats  and  sporadic  display  of 
earner-rugs  along  the  ranks  of  deck- 
lairs.  Deck-stewards  darted  hither 
id  yon,  wearing  the  harassed  ex- 
essions  appropriate  to  persons  of 
leir  calling — doubtless  to  a  man 
aying  for  that  bright  day  when 
>me  public  benefactor  should  invent 
steamship  having  at  least  two  lee- 
ard  sides.  A  clatter  of  tongues 
isailed  the  ear,  the  high,  sweet  ac- 
nts  of  American  women  predomin- 
ing.  The  masculine  element  of  the 
issenger-list  with  singular  unanimity 
■like  birds  of  prey  wheeling  in  ever 
minishing  circles  above  their  quarry 
■drifted  imperceptibly  but  steadily 
t,  toward  the  smoking-room. 
Staff  having  found  his  deck-chair, 
ropped  into  it  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
nt,  composing  himself  for  rest  and 
icught.  His  world  •  seemed  very 
right  with  promise,  just  then;  he 
It  that,  if  he  had  acted  on  im- 
:tuous  impulse,  he  had  not  acted 
nwisely;  only  a  few  more  hours — 
en  the  pause  at  Queenstown — then 
ie  brief,  seven-day  stretch  across  the 
tlantic  to  home  and  Alison  Landis. 
It  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be 
tie.  He  all  but  purred  with  his 
intent  in  the  prospect. 
Of  course,  he  had  a  little  work  to 
o,  but  he  didn't  mind  that;  it  would 
elp  immensely  to  beguile  the  tedium 
f  the  voyage;  and  all  he  required  in 
rder  to  do  it  well  was  the  moral 
ourage  to  shut  himself  up  for  a  few 
ours  each  day  and  to  avoid  as  far 
S  possible  social  entanglements. 
At  just  about  this  stage  in  his  medi- 
tations he  was  somewhat  rudely 
Tought  back  to  earth— or,  more 
roperly,  to  deck. 


A  voice  shrieked  excitedly:  "Why, 
Mr.  Staff!" 

To  be  precise,  it  miscalled  him 
"Stahf":  A  shrill,  penetrating,  over- 
cultivated,  American  voice  making  an 
attempt  only  semi-successful  to  cope 
with  the  broad  vowels  of  modern 
England  enunciation. 

Staff  looked  up,  recognised  its  own- 
er, and  said  beneath  his  breath:  "O 
Lord!" — his  soul  crawling  with  recog- 
nition. But  nothing  of  this  was  dis- 
cernible in  the  alacrity  with  which 
he  jumped  up  and  bent  over  a  bony 
but  bedizened  hand. 

"Mrs.  Ilkington!"  he  said. 

"R'ally,"  said  the  lady,  "the  world 
is  ve-ry  small,  isn't  it?" 

She  was  a  lean,  angular,  inordi- 
nately vivacious  body  whose  years, 
which  were  many  more  than  forty, 
were  making  a  brave  struggle  to  mas- 
querade as  thirty.  She  was  notorious 
for  her  execrable  taste  in  gowns  and 
jewelry,  but  her  social  position  was 
impregnable,  and  her  avowed  mission 
in  life  was  to  bring  together  Society 
(meaning  the  caste  of  money)  with 
the  Arts  (meaning  those  humble 
souls  content  to  sell  their  dreams  for 
the  wherewithal  to  sustain  life). 

Her  passion  for  bromidioms  always 
stupefied  Staff — left  him  dazed  and 
witless.  In  the  present  instance  he 
could  think  of  nothing  by  way  of  re- 
sponse happier  than  that  hoary  ba- 
nality:   "This  is  indeed  a  surprise." 

"Flatterer!"  said  Mrs.  Ilkington 
archly.  "I'm  not  surprised,"  she  pur- 
( Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Six.) 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  or  any- 
thing else,  see  our 
prices  before  yon 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30  to 50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

Send  forColor-Card  of  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

114  New  Montgamery  St,  Sin  Francisco,  California 


Notice   of   Examination    for  Teachers' 
Positions   in   the   San  Francisco 
School  Department. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT 
a  teachers'  competitive  examination 
for  appointment  of  teachers  to  the  San 
Francisco  School  Department  will  be 
held  beginning  FRIDAY,  June  13,  1913, 
at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  old  Lowell 
High  School  building  on  Sutter  street, 
between  Gough  and  Octavia  streets. 
For  further  information  apply  to  M.  R. 
Norris,  Acting  Secretary,  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, City  Hall. 

San  Francisco,  May  15,  1913.   


EDUCATIONAL 


Van     der    Nalllen's    All  Engineering 
School;   estab.   1864.     51st  and  Tele- 
graph  Ave.   Oakland,  fal.  

Learn  to  Write — We  teach  rapid,  tire- 
less business  penmanship  by  mail; 
complete  course,  105  lessons,  4  months; 
red  ink  criticism  weekly.  Bank  ref. 
Brown  Institute,  1028  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco.  

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
BUYERS 


Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  548  Market  St.,  San  Frnn- 
clsco,  Cal.  

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

Dewey,    Strong    &    Co.     (Est.    1866) — 
Patents,  trademarks,  Inventors'  guide. 
100    mech.    movements    free.  911-916 
Crocker  bids.,  S.  F. 


THE  FARMER'S  MARKET  PLACE 


LIVESTOCK 


For  Sale — 5  first-class  family  or  dairy 

cows;  1  yearling  Jersey  heifer;  1 
Jersey-Guernsey  bull;  10  matched  pairs 
of  thoroughbred  Belgium  Carneaux 
pigeons;  1  200-chick  Jubilee  brooder, 
used  once;  1  grass  cutter,  same  as  new. 
Address  11.  H.  Brown,  Mountain  View, 

Cal.  

Do  You  Want  to   improve  your  dairy 

herd?  Why  not  then  head  your  herd 
with  one  of  the  grandest  bred  young 
bulls  living  to-day?  His  first  lot  of 
heifers  will  be  50  per  cent  his  blood. 
Noble  of  Oakland  Gamboges  Knight 
strain.  First  check  for  $200  takes  him. 
C.  E.  Long,  Route  4,  Iluhl,  Idaho. 
Jersey  Bulls  for  Sale— Size,  bone,  build, 

St.  Lambert  strain;  age,  4  mos.  to  2 
years;  dams  50  to  55  lbs.  milk  per  day; 
18.5  to  21  lbs.  butter,  7  days.  See  them, 
or  write  Garden  City  Sanitarium,  San 

Jose,  Cal.  

Begin  1913  by  buying  pure  bred  Jersey 

sire  bull  calves,  $25,  $50,  $75  and 
$100.  Service  bulls,  $100  and  up.  Prize 
winning  and  producing  stock.     N.  H. 

Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  

Grape  Wild  Farm  Berkshires — Largest 

herd  in  State.  Finest  stock.  Boars 
ready  for  service.  Breed  sows  and  pigs 
for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Mayhews, 
Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 

Must  Be  Sold  Soon  because  of  drought, 
4  young  mares  with  colts.     12  colts 
from  one  to  three  years  old,  all  good 
stock.    Come  and  see  them  and  make 

a  bid.    Glen  Root,  Paso  Robles,  Cal.  

Good  Healthy  Belgian  Hares,  $2.50  to 
$5.00  pair.    S.  S.  Hamburg  hens  ex- 
tra fine  egg  producers.  $1  to  $2  each. 

J.  Wellborn,  Warren,  Oregon.  

For  Sale — Milch  goats.  Kids  to  ma- 
tured stock,  both  sexes.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Write  or  call,  George 
Langlois,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 
G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal, — Breeder 
of  Berkshire  swine,   also  Shorthorn 

cattle.  

Fresh  Milch  Goats — Bred  to  registered 
Toggenberg   buck.     Mrs.   J.  Lenert, 

Chino,  Cal.   _ 

O.  P.  Hodges,  Paicines,  Cal.,  breeder  of 
Hinford   cattle.      Range  raised  bull 

calves  for  sale;  October  delivery.  

350  Big-type  Mulefoot  Hogs  of  all  ages 
for  sale.    Catalogue  free.    John  Dun- 
lap,  Williamsport,  Ohio.  

Taniworths — The  Bacon  hog.  Kennedy 
Bros..  Amsterdam,  Cal.  

Paicine    Ranch,    Palcine,  Cal. — Regis- 
tered  Percherons   and  Shorthorns. 


O.  I.  C.  Pigs  for  sale.     C.  I.  Ballard, 
Rickreall,  Ore. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


Any  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income    corresponding   for  newspa- 
pers; experience  unnecessary;  send  for 
particulars.      Press     Syndicate,  1695 

I.ockport,  N.  Y.  

Drug  stock  and  fixtures;  railroad  town; 

county  seat;  Southern  Idaho;  invoice 
$3,500;  sell  for  $1,000  cash,  balance 
terms  or  good  real  estate;  ill  health 
cause.    Box  5379,  Examiner,  S.  F. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


How  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and 
yet  you  have  better  food.  How  to 
avoid  doctors'  bills,  yet  enjoy  better 
health.  The  above  and  much  more  val- 
uable information  send  free  for  stamp. 
Western  Supply  Co..  I.akeport.  Cal. 
Be  Prosperous — Learn  the  real  estate 
business;  great  chances  now;  repre- 
sent us;  we'll  teach  you;  free  booklet, 
"How  to  Win."  American  Realty 
League.  Dept.  O,  San  Francisco. 
Make  Money  writing  short  stories  or 
for  the  papers;  big  pay;  free  booklet 
tells  how.  United  Press  Syndicate, 
Dept.  O  F,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Pure,  Clean  Vetch  Seed — Order  your 
Spring  seed  direct  from  first  hands 
and  save  middleman's  expense.  Can 
ship  in  carloads,  or  local,  any  quan- 
tity. We  also  manufacture  a  dairy 
chop  in  large  quantities.  Are  always 
glad  to  quote  prices  and  send  samples 
to  responsible  parties.  Corvallls  Flour- 
ing Mills.  CorvnlHs,  Ore.  

Feljon — This  superb  new  fruit  Is  hardy 
all  over  California.  Sure  to  be  one 
of  our  great  commercial  fruits.  Write 
for  prices.  Collldge  Rare  Plant  Gar- 
dens. Pnsndena,  Cal.  

Seed  Potatoes,  premium  winners,  yield 
800  bushels  per  acre.  Special  price 
limited  time,  $1.00  per  cwt.  Write  for 
complete  description.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lafayette  Nursery  Co., 
Lafayette,  Ore. 

For  Sale — Sweet  orange  seed  bed  stock, 
fine  2-year-old  trees.    Can  be  budded 

soon;  not  hurt  by  the  frost.    R.  Toon, 

1337  W.  24  th  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 

Quality  Trees — Nuf  Sed.  Cash  Nurser- 
ies, Sebastopol,  Cal. 

VETCH — $3.00  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Albany, 
Oregon.     Waldo  Anderson.  &  Son. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
 SALE  

Symon    Bros.  Wreckers. 

Yards:  1669  Market  and  11th  and 
Market  sts. 

The  merit  of  stock,  the  square  deal 
and  full  measure  process,  together 
with  close  prices,  are  now  being  ex- 
emplified by  the  rush  of  customers  to 
our  yards  (who  wish  to  save  money). 
We  had  to  increase  our  shipping  facili- 
ties last  week  to  meet  the  demand. 
16  carloads  to  the  country  alone,  in 
addition  to  our  city  business. 

SYMON  SPECIALS. 

Bathtubs,  nickel-trimmed,  new,  com- 
plete, $15;  lavatories,  complete,  $5.50; 
sinks,  from  $1.50  to  the  straight  back, 
$11.50;  low  tank  toilets,  second  hand, 
good  as  new,  $8  and  $10;  low  tank 
toilets,  new,  $12.50;  high  tank,  second 
hand,  $5  and  $7.50;  new,  $9  and  $10.50; 
pipe  fittings  and  general  plumbers' 
supplies;  new  windows  and  frames, 
complete,  $4.50;  second  hand  sash,  50c 
up;  new  RW.  doors,  $1.40;  old  style 
second  hand,  25c  and  50c  ea. ;  5  cross- 
panel,  $1.25;  elec.  fixtures,  all  styles, 
1-3  price;  new  gal.  wire  nails,  new, 
off  color,  $2.50  keg;  split  nails,  new, 
$1.10;  ready  roofing,  our  own  make, 
unequaled  for  strength  and  durability, 
not  the  cheapest  but  best,  $1.25-51.50- 
$1.75,  complete,  ready  to  lay;  RW.  and 
cedar  shingles,  double  cement  wash, 
new,  guaranteed  perfect,  crated  and 
shipped,  $7;  slightly  checked  but  good, 
$5  and  $6;  lumber  in  dimensions,  low- 
est prices  for  guaranteed  stock;  brick 
in  any  quantity.  All  goods  as  adver- 
tised; we  profit  by  quoting  truths  and 
fulfilling  our  obligations.  Bring  in 
your  list  for  estimates,  take  our  men 
and  select  each  article  to  your  own 
liking.  All  correspondence  to  1669 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Yeast  Starter — New  yeast  preparation. 

Everybody's  going  to  use  it.  Thou- 
sands already  using  it.  Used  and  rec- 
ommended by  bakers.  Dime's  worth 
lasts  for  months.  Send  to-day.  Yeast 
Starter  Co.,  ttnincy,  111.  

Flags  for  Decorating  your  room  or  den, 
size  3x4%  inches.    Set  of  15  different 
countries,  10c;  30  different,  15c,  post- 
paid.    Renner  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box 

222,  San  Francisco.  

Second-Hand  Pipe — Largest  dealers  in 
standard  pipe  and  screw  casings; 
prices  right;  guaranteed  first  class. 
Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts. 
Two  gasoline  engines   in   good  order; 

guaranteed;  $20  each;  send  for  photo. 
Warrocfc,  538  Laidley  St.,  S.  F. 

DOGS 

For  sale— White  odd-eyed  male,  white 
blue-eyed  female,  perfect  hearing, 
year-old  Persian  cats;  winners  of  first 
and  special  at  Dec.  show  1912  L.  A. 
Kittens  for  sale,  sired  by  "Barba 
Blanca,"  a  white  stud  of  fine  type, 
coat  and  disposition  one  of  the  best  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  will  sell  him.  Brown 
Kennels,  1431  Sycamore  Ave.,  Glen- 
dale,  Cal.  

Shadeland  and  Glendnle  Farm  Collies— 

75  puppies  by  6  stud  dogs  of  best 
Collie  blood,  $10  to  $20.  Spayed  bitch 
pups,  $7.50  up.  Bitches  in  whelp  and 
stud  dog.  The  Pioneer  Collie  Breeder, 
C.  D.  Nairn,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Amity,  Ore. 
Send  stamps  for  new  catalogue.  

Brae  Brook  Collie  Kennels — Six  tri- 
color collie  dog  pups  for  sale.  Beau- 
tifully marked.  $15-$20.  Particulars, 
Route  3,  Box  69,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Brae  Brook  Collie  Kennels — Line  bred 
tricolors.  Splendid  puppies.  Work- 
ing prize  stock.  R.  3,  box  69.  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.  

PHEASANTS 

For  Sale — Ringneck   Pheasants'  eggs. 

$3  per  setting  15  eggs.  Also  one 
male  and  two  females  for  sale.  Easily 
raised.  Sold  $50  worth  of  eggs  last 
year  from  six  females.  Francis  Hognn, 
114  Bush  St.,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.  

A.  I.  Pheasants  for  breeders.  Eggs  of 
the  Golden  Pheasants.  Booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  on  all  other  va- 
rieties. Buff  Cochin  Bantam  eggs. 
Schilling.  3403  30th  Ave.,  Oakland. 
Booklet,  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants,"  20c. 
Prices  free.     H.  W.  Myers,  Tacoma, 

Wash.  

King-Necked    China  Pheasants  for  Sale) 
also  eggs  in  season.    Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


WALL  PAPER 


Wall  Paper — Closing  out  500,000  rolls 
of  imported  and  domestic  wall  paper 
at  5c,  10c  and  15c  per  roll.  Permanent 
Imported  oatmeal,  the  $1  kind,  at  45c 
per  bolt.  Plain  ingrains,  light  colors, 
the  40c  kind,  at  20c  per  bolt.  Varnislt 
tile  for  kitchens  and  bath,  the  25c  kind, 
at  15c  per  yard.  Lincrusta  and  Len-o- 
Wall  at  15c  per  yard.  Ready  mixed 
paint,  $1.25  per  gal.  Send  for  free  sam- 
ples of  wall  paper  and  color  card  of 
paints.  J.  L.  Ash  &  Co.,  39  6th  St., 
near  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


Save  Your  Money 

A  Limited  Number 
of  These  High-Grade 

Family  Scales 


-at- 


3 


$1.75 

Are  Retailing  in  San  Francisco 
Stores  for  Three  Dollars 

Full  Weight  Assured 

Is  necessary  to  the  housewife,  and  "a  dollar  saved  is 
a  dollar  earned." 


Finished  in  blue  enamel:  slanting-  dial;  tile  top; 
absolutely  correct;  packed  separately  in  box. 

Get  One  and  Be  Sure  You  Are  Getting 
Full  Weight  for  Your  Money 

RETURN  THIS  COUPON  WITH  $1.75 

ORCHARD  AXD  FARM. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

•     Enclosed  please  find  $1.75  and  send  FAMILY  SCALES  to 

NAME   

ADDRESS   _____  

TOWN—   STATE  


The  Bandbox 


(Continued  from  Page  Thirty-Five). 

sued.  "I  might  have  known  you'd 
be  aboard  this  vessel." 

"You  must  be  a  prophetess  of  sorts, 
then,"  he  said,  smiling.  "I  didn't  know 
I  was  going  to  sail,  myself,  till  late 
yesterday  afternoon." 

"Deceiver,"  commented  the  lady 
calmly.  "Why  can't  you  men  ever 
be  candid?" 

Surprise  merged  into  sopie  annoy- 
ance. "What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked 
bluntly. 

"Oh,  but  two  can  play  at  that 
game,"  she  assured  him  spiritedly. 
"If  you  won't  be  open  with  me,  why 
should  I  tell  all  I  know?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you're 
driving  at,  Mrs.  Ilkington." 

"Would  it  improve  your  under- 
standing"— she  threatened  him  gaily 
with  a  gem-encrusted  forefinger— "if 
I  were  to  tell  you  I  met  a  certain 
person  in  Paris  last  week,  who  talked 
to  me  about  you?" 

"It  would  not,"  said  he  stiffly. 
"Who—?" 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  won't  be  frank!" 
Mrs.  Ilkington's  manner  implied  that 
he  was  a  bold,  bad  butterfly,  but  that 
she  had  his  entomological  number, 
none  the  less.  "Tell  me,"  she  changed 
the  subject  abruptly,  "how  goes  the 
great  play?" 

"Three  acts  are  written,"  he  said 
in  weariness  of  spirit,  "the  fourth — " 

"But  I  thought  you  weren't  to  re- 
turn to  America  until  it  was  quite 
finished?" 

"Who  told  you  that,  please?" 

"Never  mind,  sir!  How  about  the 
fourth  act?" 

"I  mean  to  write  it  en  voyage," 
said  he,  perplexed.  From  whom  could 
this  woman  possibly  have  learned  so 
much  that  was  intimate  to  himself? 

"You  have  it  all  mapped  out,  then?" 
she  persisted. 

"Oh,  yes;  it  only  needs  to  be  put 
on  paper." 

"R'ally,  then,  it's  true — isn't  it — 
that  the  writing  is  the  least  part  of 
play  construction?" 

"Who  told  you  that?"  he  asked 
again,  this  time  amused. 

"Oh,  a  very  prominent  man,"  she 
declared;  and  named  him. 

Staff  laughed.  "A  too  implicit  be- 
lief in  that  theory,  Mrs.  Ilkington," 
said  he,  "is  responsible  for  the  large 
number  of  perfectly  good  plays  that 
somehow  never  get  written — to  say 
nothing  of  the  equally  large  number 
of  perfectly  good  playwrights  who 
somehow  never  get  anywhere." 

"Clever,"  said  the  lady.  "But  aren' 
you  wasteful  of  your  epigrams?" 

He  could  cheerfully  have  slain  her 
then  and  there;  for  which  reason  the 
civil  gravity  he  preserved  was  all  the 
more  commendable. 

"And  now,"  he  persisted,  "won't 
you  tell  me  with  whom  you  were 
discussing  me  in  Paris?" 

She  shook  her  head  at  him  reprov- 
ingly.   "You  don't  know?" 

"No." 

"You  can't  guess?" 

"Honestly  and  truly,"  he  swore, 
puzzled  by  the  undertone  of  light 
malice  he  thought  to  detect  in  her 
manner. 

"Then,"  said  she,  with  decision, 
"I'm  not  going  to  get  myself  into 
trouble  by  babbling.  But,  if  you 
promise  to  be  nice  to  me  all  the 
way  home — ?"    She  paused. 

"I  promise,"  he  said,  gravely. 

"Then — if  you  happen  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  companion-ladder  when 
the  tender  comes  off  from  Queens- 
town  to-night — I  promise  you  a  huge 
surprise." 

"You  won't  say  more  than  that?" 
he  pleaded. 

She  appeared  to  debate.  "Yes,"  she 
announced  mischievously;  "I'll  give 
you  a  leading  hint.  The  person  I 
mean  is  the  purchaser  of  the  Cado- 
gan  collar." 

His  eyes  were  blank.    "And  what, 


please,  is  the  Cadogan  collar?" 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you'vt 
never  heard  of  it?"  She  paused  with 
dramatic  effect.  "Incredible.  Surely 
everybody  knows  about  the  Cadogan 
collar,  the  most  magnificent  neck- 
lace of  pearls  in  the  world!" 

"Everybody,  it  seems,  but  myself 
Mrs.  Ilkington." 

"R'ally!"  she  cried,  and  tapped 
his  arm  playfully.  "You  are  as  stupid 
as  most  brilliant  men!" 

A  bugle  sang  through  the  evening 
air.    The  lady  started  consciously, 

"Heaven!"    she    cried,    "time  to 
dress  for  dinner:  I  must  fly! 
Have  you  made  your  tabic  reserva- 
tion yet?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  hastily. 

"Then  do  see  the  second-steward 
at  once  and  get  transferred  to  _ 
table;  we  have  just  one  vacant  chair. 
Oh,  but  you  must;  you've  promised 
to  be  nice  to  mc.  you  know.    And  I 
do  so  want  you  to  meet  one  of 
protegees — such  a  sweet  girl — a  Miss 
Searle.    I'm  sure  you'll  be  crazy  about 
her — at  least,  you  would  be  if  there 
were  no  Alison  Landis  in  your 
mos.    Now,  do  attend  to  that  righ 
away.    Remember  you've  promised.' 

Staff  bowed  as  she  fluttered  away. 
In  his  heart  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  this  were  a  sorry  scheme 
of  things  indeed  did  it  not  include  a 
special  hell  for  Mrs.  Ilkington. 

What  had  she  meant  by  her  veil 
references  to  this  mysterious  pert 
in  Paris,  who  was  to  board  1 
steamer  at  Queenstown?  How  had 
she  come  by  so  much  personal 
knowledge  of  himself  and  his  work? 
And  what  did  she  know  about  bis 
love  for  Alison  Landis? 

He  swore  thoughtfully,  and  wend 
below  to  dress,  stopping  on  the  way 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  sec-: 
ond-stcward  to  have  his  scat  changed, 
in  accordance  with  his  exacted  prom- 
ise. 

(Copyright.    1912.    It    Little.    Brown    A  Co., 
Bostoo.  Mass.) 


Delicate  Work 

The  ingenuity  with  which  clever 
workmen  restore  damaged  paintings 
by  old  masters  is  shown  by  the 
means  taken  to  rescue  a  famous 
Madonna  by  Botticelli.  The  Ma- 
donna was  painted  on  a  wooden 
panel  at  least  four  hundred  years 
ago.  Recently  the  wood  began  to | 
crack,  and  it  was  feared  that  the j 
painting  would  be  ruined;  but  a  re-j 
storer  was  found  who  said  that  he 
could  save  it. 

His  first  step  was  to  paste  thfn' 
strips  of  tissue-paper  on  the  face  of 
the  picture,  pressing  the  paper  into 
the  uneven  surface  of  the  paint.  He 
added  layer  after  layer,  until  a  thick 
body  of  paper  concealed  the  picture., 

Then  the  restorer  turned  the  pic- 
ture over  and  began  to  sandpaper  the 
board  away.  After  many  months  of  I 
careful  work  he  had  all  the  wood  re- 
moved, and  nothing  but  the  paint  ad- 
hered to  the  paper.  Next,  he  glued 
a  piece  of  canvas  very  carefully  to1 
the  paint  and  slowly  and  patiently 
removed  the  paper  bit  by  bit  The 
work  took  nearly  a  year;  but,  when 
it  was  finished,  the  painting  was 
in  a  condition  to  last  another  four 
centuries. 


Misunderstood 

Fat  Old  Lady— Could  I  get  a  sett 
near  the  stage,  please? 

Box  Office — Why  certainly,  what 
row  do  you  want? 

Fat  Old  Lady— Don't  get  fresh, 
young  man. 


Going  Down. 
Bacon — Huxley  said  that  an  oyster 

is  as  complicated  as  a  watch. 

Egbert — Well.  I  know  both  of  them 
run  down  easily. 


Low 


via 


Southern  Pacific 


Limited  Trains, 
Also  Fast  Express 
Trains  With  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars. 

Excellent 
Dining  Car  Service 
on  All  Trains. 

Stopovers 
Both  Going 
and  Returning. 

Sale  Dates 

June  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  17, 
18,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  27,  28. 

July  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  15,  16,  17, 
22,  23,  24,  30,  31. 

August  1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  20,  21,  22, 
26,  27,  28. 

September  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

Round  Trip 


Baltimore 

107.50 

Memphis 

$70  00 

Boston 

110.50 

Minneapolis 

75.70 

Chicago 

72.50 

Montreal 

108.50 

New  Orleans 

70.00 

Cincinnati 

84.50 

108.50 

New  York 

July  22,  23  and  24  only. 

Philadelphia 

108.50 

Colorado  Springs 

55.00 

Quebec 

116.50 

Dallas 

62.50 

Rochester 

96.40 

Denver 

55.00 

July  l,  2  and  3  only. 

Duluth 

83.30 

St.  Louis 

70.00 

Gettysburg 

103.80 

St.  Paul 

75.70 

June  25,  26  and 

27.  only. 

Toronto 

95.70 

Houston 

62.50 

Washington 

107.50 

Kansas  City 

60.00 

and  other  points. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  tickets  will  be  sold  to  Baltimore 
July  28  and  29. 

Final  return  limit  three  months  from  date  of  sale,  but  not 
later  than  October  31,  1913. 

Southern  Pacific 

SAN   FRANCISCO:     Flood   Building     Palace  Hotel     Ferry   Station     Phone   Kearny  3100 
Third  and  Toirasend  Streets  Station    Phone  Kearny  180 
OAKLAND:     Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway    Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  Street  Station  Phone  Lakeside  141!0      First  Street  Station     Phone  Oakland  7000 


Hawferco 
Fertilizers 
Never  Fail. 
They  Are 
Lasting 
And  Sure. 


1  HAWFERCO 


THIS  NAME 
NEXT  TIME 

YOU  ORDER  FERTILIZER 


Do  you  know  that  the  fertilizer  question  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  It  must  not  lie  considered  from  a  nit  or 
miss  basis.  In  these  days  of  wonderful  accomplishments 
fertilizing  has  developed  into  a  science. 

A  certain  fertilizer  for  a  certain  purpose  is  mixed  and 
prepared  just  the  same  as  certain  prescriptions  are  com- 
pounded for  certain  diseases. 

Good  old  mother  earth  has  been  experimented  with  and 
men  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  this  line  of  research 
know  exactly  what  is  needed  for  the  different  varieties,  of 
soil. 

If  you  use  a  fertilizer  manufactured  along  these  lines  you 
can  be  assured  of  getting  all  that's  possible  out  of  your 
ground. 

Hawferco  Fertilizers 

are  scientifically  prepared.  Years  of  study  and  experiment 
have  enabled  us  to  produce  a  perfect  soil  tonic — a  tonic 
that  refreshes  and  revives  the  earth  and  gives  it  double 
yielding  qualities. 

If  you  think  you  are  not  getting  all  that's  possible  from 
your  soil,  we  would  like  you  to  try  these  wonderful  fer- 
tilizers. There  is  one  for  every  purpose,  and  if  you  tell 
us  what  kind  you  need  we'll  give  you  some  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

We  must  have  a  pretty  good  product  or  we  wouldn't  oe 
doing  such  an  enormous  business.  We  arc  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  fertilizer  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Write  Us  at  Once  for  the  Fertilizer  You  Need.  You'll  Be 
Neglecting  an  Opportunity  To  Double  Your  Dollars  if  You  Don't. 
Address 

Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 

244  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


[HAWFERCO 


THAT 
DOUBLES  THE 
DOLLARS 


i- 


LANDS 


NORTHERN  GALHORN1A 

Ofvihe 




TOUCHES 
it? 


Over  10,000  Acres  of  Oranges  and  Lemons 

Are  About  to  Be  Planted 

The  Following  Will  Concern  Those  Interested  in  Citrus  Fruit  Growing 


The  James  Mills  Orchard  Company  is  planning  to  plant 
10,000  acres  in  oranges  and  lemons  , on,  the  Kuhn.  California 
Project.  This  company  is  headed  by  James  Mills  and  D.  B. 
Macoun.  For  the  past  twelve  years  these  gentlemen  have 
had  charge  of  the  citrus  properties  of  .the  Arlington  Heights 
Fruit  Companies  at  Riverside,  California^ 


The  faith  of  these  gentlemen  in  this  undertaking  is 
proved  by  their  severing  .their  connections  with  Southern 
California  fruit  interests.  They  are  men  of  long  experience 
in  this  line,  as  their  past  connections  prove,  and  they  have 
unlimited  capital  at  their  command.  Thty  therefore  have  the 
•choice  of  the  world  to  locate  in  arid  they  choose  the  Kuhn 
California  Project. 


V- 


Why  This  Land  Is  the  Ideal  Citrus  Fruit  Locality 


There  are  three  prime  factors  which"  guarantee  the  superlative  in  producing  qualities,  and  they  arc  soil,  "climate  and  water.  The 
1      first  is' peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  citrus  fruits,  the  se'cohd  precludes  the  possibility  of  biting  frosts  and  the  third  means  in- 
difference to  dry  "seasons.    The"  very  fact  that  theHeading  citrus'  growers'of  the  Southland  are  now*  planning  to  plarrt  here  the  lararer-t 
orange  and  lemon  orchard  in  the  world  is  proof  conclusive  that  the  -Kuhn  (California  Project  will  be  the  future  center  of  the  orange  and 

lemon.   1  »  .  cJ   «-j    H?  V-*-       «  >' A  ■  -  >-w«-  jj  {  J  ^  _    ;  .       ;  t"  t :  t~  t*  -UK 


No  Second  Payment  for  4  Years 
10  Years  to  Pay  for  Land 

Could  more  liberal  terms  than  the  above  be  asked?  They 
enable  purchasers  to  start  on  the  road  to  independence  with  very 
small  capital.    The  land  begins  paying  for  itself  from  the  very 

start.  :  «_*.: 


What  the  Kuhn  California  Project 
Offers  to  Settlers 

Towns,  Schools,  Churches  are  close  at  hand,  transportation 
facilities  are  excellent  and  a  large  and  growing  market  is  right  at 
the  door.    Fine  roads  and  boulevards,  an  unlimited  water  supply. 


Mail  Us  the  Attached  Coupon.    No  Negroes  or  Asiatics  Allowed  to  Purchase 

If  you  are  really  interested  in  citrus  fruit  growing  and  want  to  better  yourself  financially,  mail  us  the"  coupon  "below  and  we  will 
give  you  full  particulars.  There  is  no  doubt  connected  with  orange  and  lemon  growing  on  this  project.."  We  canj>rove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  that  success  is  assured.    Tear  off  coupon  NOW.  ~r  l-  '  -    V  * 

'  ■  "w -  •  If  c"  ?  \Tit.  c-J 


EVffif  IKMdATED  LAND  (3D 

412  Market  .Street 
SAN  FKlANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


HORTICULTURE 

AGRICULTURE 

VITICULTURE 


CHARD 


ESTABLISHED  1888 

I  RRIGATION 


Volume  XXV— No.  7 


JULY,  1913 


Price  10  Cents 


STOCKRAISIMGfa  / > 
POULTRY  AND^  M 
COUNTRY  LIFE 


♦$1.00  a  Year 


E. 

PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 

"Prince 
of 

Story 
Tellers" 


srtrz>r&. 


"Here  is  a  benefactor  of  tired  men  and  women  seeking 
relaxation,"  says  the  Independent,  New  York,  of  this  popular 
novelist.    His  new  1913  novel  is 

The  Mischief-Maker 

"He  has  outdone  himself,  and  the  reader  who  cannot  enjoy 
it  is  hopeless.  ...  It  is  Oppenheim  at  his  best,"  says 
The  Boston  Transcript  of  this  dramatic  story  of  love  and 
international  intrigue. 

'"The  Mischief  Maker'  is  frankly  a  spellbinder.  "—New  York  Times. 


Bound  in  cloth.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.25  net,  each,  at  all 
booksellers. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  ®  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

The  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity. 

Everybody's  Favorite. 
Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

Built  on  modern  lines — sizes  1?2>  3  a"d  5 
Horse  Powe". 

Send  for  Catalogue— 


Pumps! 

Pumps! 

for  every  service  and  use. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump 

ha.»  rinz-oiline  bearing.    It  is  fined  with  one  inside  and  one  outside 
bearing  between  the  pulleys,  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alitrnment.  doine  away 
with  friction  and  preventing  bearings  from  beating.    Long  packing  box.  Guaran- 
teed, modem  up-to-date.  We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Hose,  Brass  Goods,  etc. 
Send  for  our  large  Catalog.   Mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  Pump  House  ^jT 
33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"GOLDEN  EAGLE  EGG  FOOD" 

Is  the  Proper  Food 
TO  INCREASE  EGG  PRODUCTION 

ALSO  KEEPS  THE  FOWLS  IN  A  HEALTHY  CONDITION. 
RICH   AND   PURE  INGREDI- 
ENTS ASSURE  BEST  RESULTS 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

PETALUMA  CALIFORNIA 
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THREE  DOLLARS  AND  MORE  A  YEAR  PER  HEN   ...1 

That  is  what  one  California  producer  makes  by  selling  his  eggs  to  the  hatcheries. 

ALMOND  CROP  SHORT;  PRICES  ARE  HIGH  2 

Frost  and  dry  weather  lowered  production,  but  the  growers  will  do  pretty  well,  never- 
tlidesa. 

CROP  CONDITIONS  THROUGHOUT  CALIFORNIA   2 

Iteports  from  County   Horticultural   rommissioners  on  the  condition  of  all  crops  up  to 
June  1'0  and  the  outlook  for  this  year's  yield. 

NURSERYMEN  DEMAND  UNIFORM  LAWS...  ..3 
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Three  Dollars  and  More  a  Year  Per  Hen 


-By  John  Y.  Beaty.- 


SELLING  to  the  hatcheries  so  increased  this  poultryman's  income 
that  he  received  $7,240  gross  from  2,000  hens  in  1912,  with  a  net 
profit  of  $4,740 ;  but  back  of  it  all  was  the  method  of  selection  of  laying 
stock — keeping  the  hens  that  would  lay  the  most  number  of  eggs. 
That  is  the  real  secret  of  his  net  profit  for  the  year  of  $2.37  a  hen. 


IT  is  a  common  saying  that  a 
man  who  makes  a  dollar  per 
year  per  hen  is  a  good  poultry- 
man.  There  are  ways  of  increas- 
ing this  amount,  however.  W.  R. 
Thomas,  whose  ranch  is  in  the 
center  of  the  greatest  poultry  sec- 
tion of  California,  secured  an  in- 
come of  $3.62  per  hen  in  1912. 
This  income  was  obtained,  not 
through  the  increased  number  of  eggs  produced, 
but  through  the  means  used  for  marketing. 

Within  two  miles  of  Thomas'  place  are  two 
large  hatcheries,  one  the  largest  in  the  world, 
with  a  capacity  of  165,000  eggs  each  setting.  The 
way  the  added  profit  was  obtained  was  by  raising 
such  good  stock  that  a  large  part  of  the  eggs 
could  be  sold  for  hatching.  The  result  was  a 
gross  income  of  $7,240.14  from  a  flock  of  2,000 
hens.  The  total  number  of  eggs  produced  for  the 
year  was  310,000,  or  an  average  of  155  per  hen. 
and  the  net  profit  per  hen  was  about  $2.37.  This 
figure  is  obtained  by  subtracting  $1.25  from  the 
income  of  each  hen,  the  $1.25  about  representing 
the  cost  of  feed — in  other  words,  not  counting 
the  care,  there  was  a  net  profit  on  the  flock  of 
$4,740  for  the  year. 

Thomas  tells  why  he  went  kito  the  poultry  indus- 
try and  specialized  on  eggs  for  hatching  as  follows: 
"Until  I  was  20  years  old  I  worked  on  various 
farms  in  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Missouri.  On  each 
job,  the  care  of  the  poultry  was  entrusted  to  me. 
I  liked  fowls  and  learned  how  to  handle  them  and 
of  the  profit  that  might  be  made  from  them. 
Like  many  farm  boys,  however,  I  went  to  the  city, 
and  finally  got  a  job  on  a  railroad.    While  con- 

•  ductor  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  several  States  and 
decided  that  California  was  a  little  the  best  place 
to  live.    When  I  had  enough  of  railroading  I  went 

.  to  San  Francisco.  I  had  saved  $695,  and  with  this 
I  proposed  to  start  in  a  business  of  some  kind 
which  would  give  me  freedom  as  well  as  profit. 

•  While  in  San  Francisco  I  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  opportunities  for  poultry  raising  in  the  Sonoma 
valley.  Many  men  were  making  Lig  profits  on  poul- 

.  try  there  and  the  market  was  never  over-supplied, 
so  I  decided  to  start  a  poultry  ranch  and  selected 
:  a  farm  of  five  acres  two  miles  from  Petaluma. 

"Every  one  raises  White  Leghorns  around 
Petaluma,  and  it  was  natural  that  I  should  begin 
with  that  breed.  It  was  easy  to  get  eggs  and 
stock,  and  I  soon  had  a  good-sized  flock.  The 
eggs  that  I  could  purchase,  however,  were  not  of 
the  very  best.  I  figured  that  the  only  way  to 
develop  a  really  good  flock  was  to  make  my  own 
selection  and  raise  my  own  eggs  for  hatching. 
This  is  the  reason  I  have  specialized  in  raising  eggs  for  hatching, 
ambition  to  develop  a  strain  of  200-egg  hens. 

"The  object  of  every  poultry  raiser  in  the  Sonoma  valley  is  to  produce 
the  greatest  number  of  eggs  possible.    The  climate  and  market  conditions  are 

right  and  the 
breed  they  have 
selected  is  a 
good  one,  but 
there  are  flocks 
of  White  Leg- 
horns that  make 
almost  nothing 
for  the  owner. 
In  other  words, 
it  is  necessary 
to  select  the 
very  best  hens 
and  roosters 
even  in  the  egg 
breed  in  order 
to  have  a  first- 
class  flock.  Dur- 
ing my  experi- 
e  n  c  e  in  the 
Central  West  I 
had  learned 

Each    pen   is   a    village,   consisting   of   scratching  c  o  n  s  i  d  erable 

HheiWt,   roosting   houses   and   feed   houses.  about  the  selec- 


tion of  hens  for  laying,  and  I 
applied  this  knowledge  and  gained 
additional  experience  as  fast  as  I 
could. 

"By  careful  observation  and 
selection  I  was  able  to  build  up  a 
flock  which  has  become  known 
throughout  the  poultry  section  for 
its  production  of  eggs  that  hatch 
into  chickens  of  extremely  high 
vitality  and  with  the  ability  to  produce,  a  large 
number  of  eggs. 

"I  have  always  kept  records  and  know  exactly 
what  each  pen  is  doing.  The  following  record  of 
two  pens  containing  1,200  pullets  that  began  to  lay 
in  October  will  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  stock 
that  has  resulted  from  my  constant  selection  for 
nine  years.  The  pullets  in  these  two  pens  were 
hatched  February  21,  1912.  The  egg  production  by 
days  is  given,  and  from  these  records  it  will  be 
seen  that  my  object  in  selection  has  been  for 
higher  producers. 

Date  No.  pate  No.  f  Date  No.  |Date  No.  |Date  No. 
Oct.  E£gs.|Oct.  Eggs.|Oct.  Eggs.|Oct.  Eggs.|Oct.  Eggs. 


463|  7 

443|  8 

500|  9 

484 1  10 

481|  11 

518|  12 


508|  13 

517|  14 

338|  15 

518|  16 

511|  17 

540|  18 


520|  19 
556|  20 
508|  21 
546|  22 
557|  23 
570|  24 
,  I 


551|  25 

603|  26 

5G4|  27 

573|  28 

60S j  29 

525|  SO 

I  31 


585 
558 
507 
517 
530 
555 
531 


Total  number  of  eggs  for  October  16,485 

"A  better  idea  of  the  production  of  the  whole 
flock,  which  consists  of  pullets,  two-year-olds  and 
three-year-olds,  will  be  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing figures,  which  show  the  production  by  months 
during  1912,  and  the  number  of  eggs  sold  for  hatch- 
ing during  each  month: 

Eggs 

Month.  produced. 


To  succeed  with  poultry,  a  man  must  put 
on  his  working  clothes  and  see 
to  things  himself. 


January  _. 
February  _. 

March  

April  

May   

June   

July  

August  

September 
October  __ 
November 
December 


20,255 
33,208 
40,931 
39,545 
32,648 
25,844 
21,430 
18.975 
16,266 
20,364 
18.621 
21.721 


Eggs  sold 
for  hatch'g. 
10,692 
24,492 
23.016 
21,324 
6,720 
4,392 
6,936 
3,456 


432 
144 
11,088 

112,692 


It  was  my 


Totals    309,808 

"The  reason  I  have  secured  a  larger  income 
from  my  hens  than  most  poultrymcn  is  because 
I  have  sold  such  a  large  number  of  the  eggs  for  hatching.  The  hatcheries 
pay  from  5  to  10  cents  a  dozen  more  than  the  highest  market  price.  They 
insist,  however,  on  having  the  very  best  eggs  for  their  purpose.  In  most  cases 
the  hatchery  furnishes  the  roosters  and  sees  that- the  flock  is  properly  culled, 
but  my  eggs 
have  had  such 
a  good  reputa- 
tion that  both 
these  points 
are  left  to'  my 
own  judgment. 
Every  second 
year  roosters  of 
the  very  best 
egg  type  are 
secured  from 
the  East,  usu- 
ally from  New 
York.  Last  year 
1  purch  ased 
two.  One  cost 
me  $6  a  pound, 
the  other  $8  a 
pound,  and  both 
are  extremely 
fine  birds.  This 

(Continued  on  The  aim  Is  a  flock  of  200-egg  hens;     The  present 

Page  Thirteen.)  record  Is  155  eggs  per  year  per  ben. 
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Almond  Crop  Short;  Prices  Are  High 


■By  T.  C.  Tucker,  Manager  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange- 


crop.  This  section  produces  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  the  State. 
The  principal  almond  districts  are 
located  north  of  the  Tehachapi. 

The  dry  weather,  too,  had  its  ef- 
fect, and  many  trees  are  suffering  for 
the  want  of  water.  Every  almond 
grower  who  can  irrigate  his  orchard 
should  do  so;  not  only  will  it  help  ma-' 
ture  this  -crop,  hut  it  will  assist  the 
trees  for  future  production. 

While  the  smudge  pot  is  not  used 
extensively  by  almond  producers,  it 
has  proven  valuable  to  those  who 
have  equipped  their  orchards.  Where 
it  has  been  properly  handled  the  crop 


on  the  trees  stands  as  a  silent  testi- 
monial to  the  efficiency  of  this  or- 
chard equipment.  Many  almond 
growers  are  now  planning  its  use, 
and  the  smudge  pot  will  in  the  fu- 
ture ^  play  an  important  part  in  pre- 
venting frost  damage. 

The  crop  of  the  State  will  double 
within  a  few  years,  as  the  planting 
of  almond  trees  has  been  exceedingly 
heavy.  There  are.  perhaps,  as  many 
nonbearing  trees  as  those  now  pro- 
ducing. Growers,  however,  expect 
good  returns,  since  the  United  States 
is  importing  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  consumed,  and  California  is 


Forty    yeiirsi   old,   still  bearing. 

THE  almond  crop  of  California 
this  year  is  estimated  by  the 
California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change at  1.750  tons,  or  approxi- 
mately one-half  that  of  last  sea- 
son. Values  will,  of  course,  rule 
higher  as  a  result,  but  actual 
prices  will  not  be  named  by 
shippers  until  August  1. 

The  shortage  is  due  principally 
to  frost  damage,  occurring  in  every 
almond  district  except  one.  Ban- 
ning. Riverside  county,  has  a  full 


1  i  t- >  >  i .  -     d  almond  orchard  at   .  :ir':u  •>. 


A  foot  of  the  mi-. 

the  only  State  in  the  Union , 
which  so  far  has  produced  al-j 
monds  commercially. 

The  demand   for  this  crop  is] 
exceedingly   brisk,  and  shippers' 
expect  to  move  the  entire  crop! 
as    soon   as    it   is    ready.  This 
condition  is  due  largely  to  the 
work    done    by    the  California 
Almond    Growers'    Exchange — a 
nonprofit,   co-operative  organiza- 
tion of  growers,  which  has  been 
a  great  success. 


Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY  (Fred 
S  e  u  1  b  e  rger) — Apricots,  full 
crop,  medium-size  fruit  and  fair 
quality.  Cherries  about  harvested, 
50  per  cent,  and  small  on  account 
of  lack  of  moisture;  prunes,  35 
per  cent,  due  to  falling  of  blos- 
soms, possibly  from  lack  of  rain; 
pears,  70  per  cent,  and  falling  be- 
cause of  dryness;  peaches,  70  per 
cent,  fair  size  and  quality.  Cur- 
rants, raspberries  and  strawber- 
ries, full  crops  and  excellent  qual- 
ity. Barley  and  wheat  about  50 
per '  cent,  due  to  lack  of  moisture 
and    being   sowed  late. 

Butte  County  (Earle  Mills) — Citrus 
fruits,  50  per  cent;  unfrosted  trees 
lave  a  good  crop.  Grapes,  100  per 
cent;  indications  are  for  even  a  heav- 
ier crop  than  last  year.  Berries,  100 
per  cent;  vegetables.  100  per  cent; 
grain,  100  per  cent.  The  entire  county 
has  a  better  crop  than  for  several 
years.  Livestock  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. One-half  inch  of  rain  within 
the  last  thirty  days.  The  actual  dam- 
age to  crops  by  grasshoppers  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate.  A  few  orchards 
adjacent  to  uncultivated  foothills 
were  severely  injured,  but  as  a  whole 
the  pest  was  merely  annoying,  as  it 
necessitated  poisoning  and  the  use  of 
"hopperdozers." 

Colusa  County  (L.  R.  Boedefield)— 
Prune  '  trees  have  made  a  healthy 
growth  and  fruit  promises  to  be  larg- 
est on  record.  There  will  be  some 
damage  by  the  red  spider.  Pears  do- 
ing well;  blight  not  as  bad  as  in  other 
years.  Apricot  harvest  has  com- 
menced and  the  fruit  is  of  good  size. 
Peach  crop  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  good.  Citrus  fruits  have  set 
well.  Grapes,  60  per  cent,  if  moisture 
does  not  give  out.    Loganberry  and 


Reports  of  crop  conditions  in  California  are  made  by  the  various 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners  to  "Orchard  and  Farm"  in 
the  accompanying  article.  They  are  made  up  to  and  including 
June  30,  and  may  be  taken  as  absolutely  accurate.  The  Com- 
missioners in  those  counties  that  have  suffered  from  the  rav- 
ages of  grasshoppers  also  tell  of  the  harm  the  pests  have  done. 


blackberry  crops  big.  The  cool 
weather  has  helped  all  vegetables. 
Cucumbers,  squash  and  tomatoes  ire 
in  the  market.  Barley  harvest  has 
begun.  Owing  to  recent  cool  weather, 
the  barley  is  well  filled  and  is  turn- 
ing out  much  better  than  was  ex- 
pected a  few  weeks  ago.  Tule  land 
is  giving  20  to  35  sacks  an  acre.  Pros- 
pects good  for  big  rice  crop.  All  live- 
stock still  doing  well,  but  feed  is 
getting  short,  especially  in  the  foot- 
hill ranges.  Large  acreage  of  alfalfa 
on  the  river  guarantees  plenty  of  good 
feed  for  all  local  stock.  In  spite  of 
the  reports  to  the  contrary  the  grass- 
hopper pest  has  not  reached  this 
county.  The  few  hoppers  here  are 
local  and  not  numerous  enough  to 
become  a  pest. 

Contra  Costa  County  (Frank  T. 
Swett) — Cherries  are  picked,  60  per 
cent  of  full  crop.  Apricots,  65  per 
cent;  Japanese  plums,  100  per  cent; 
French  prunes,  65  per  cent;  peaches, 
50  per  cent;  almonds,  35  per  cent; 
pears,  50  per  cent  of  last  year.  Too 
soon  to  determine  the  table  grapes, 
but  present  prospects  are  for  a  70 
per  cent  crop;  wine  grapes.  60  per 
cent  of  last  year.  The  crop  of  vege- 
tables on  the  tule  lands  is  good,  ex- 
cept some  potatoes  frosted  early  in 


the  season.  There  is  a  full  crop  of 
hay  in  the  western  end  of  the  county 
and  in  the  eastern  end,  20  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop. 

El  Dorado  County  (J.  E.  Hassler)  — 
Pears,  30  per  cent;  peaches,  about  50 
per  cent;  apples,  30  per  cent;  ship- 
ping prunes,  25  per  cent  of  normal 
crop;  grapes,  80  per  cent.  Berries  and 
vegetables  promise  100  per  cent.  The 
grain  is  mostly  cut  for  hay  and  is 
75  per  cent  of  an  average  crop.  The 
late  rains  were  of  great  benefit  to  all 
kinds  of  spring  sown  grains  and  to 
pasture,  which  is  very  good  consid- 
ering the  dry  winter. 

Glenn  County  (Carl  Ley) — Citrus 
fruits,  grapes,  berries  and  vegetables, 
full  crop.  Grain,  50  per  cent  because 
of  the  dry  year.  No  damage  yet  from 
hoppers.  We  are  after  them  all  the 
time,  using  fire,  "dozers"  and  bait. 

Humboldt  County  (George  B. 
Weatherby) — The  apple  crop  will  not 
be  as  heavy  as  indicated  in  last 
month's  report,  as  many  of  the  blos- 
soms failed  to  set  properly.  Cherries 
were  fair,  with  other  deciduous  fruits 
about  normal.  Strawberries  were  of 
fine  texture  and  heavy  producers. 
Loganberries  indicate  a  heavy  crop. 
Potatoes  looking  fine  with  but  slight 
indication  of  blight  troubles.  Feed 


on  the  cattle  ranges  is  good  for 
this  time  of  year  and  the  cattle 
are  in  fine  condition.  Grasshoppers 
have  done  no  damage  in  the 
county,  and  the  prospects  are  that 
they  will  not  become  troublesome.  ; 

Imperial  County  (W.  E.  Wil- 
sie — Apricots  are  about  all  har- 
vested. Newcastle.  Royal  and 
Blenheim  best  varieties  for  yield, 
others  small.  Prospects  are  good 
for  a  heavy  yield  of  grapes.  Have 
been  shioping  cucumbers,  toma- 
toes and  squash  for  some  time. 
Barley  being  harvested.  Late  bar- 
ley about  50  per  cent  of  a  crop  on 
account  of  aphis.  Livestock,  good. 
The  cantaloupe  season  is  on  with 
good  prospects  of  fair  returns  and  a 
big  yield.  There  are  6.500  acres  in 
cantaloupes  and  25.000  acres  in  cotton. 

Lake  County  (George  A.  Lyon) — 
Apples,  40  per  cent;  almonds,  10 
per  cent;  prunes,  35  per  cent;  pears, 
60  per  cent;  wine  grapes,  100  per 
cent.  All  grains  look  well,  and 
there  will  be  an  average  crop.  Grass- 
hoppers are  in  unusual  numbers  on 
the  hills  and  a  small  amount  of  dam- 
age will  probably  be  done  to  alfalfa 
and  corn  fields. 

Los  Angeles  County  (William 
Wood) — Deciduous  fruits  are  in  good 
condition  and  will  yield  an  average 
crop.  Oranges  and  grapefruit  arc 
setting  well  with  little  drop  as  yet 
Lemon  trees  injured  by  frost  las 
winter  are  starting  well.  Grar. 
berries  and  vegetables  in  good  condi 
tion.  The  grain  is  practically  all  u-ed 
for  hay;  the  yield  is  light  bnt  quality 
good.  The  spring  was  somewhat 
cold,  but  now  shows  a  tendency  to 
"warm  up."  Alfalfa  a  little  late.  No 
grasshoppers  or  army  worms. 
Madera    County    (George  March- 

<  Continued  on  Pnse  Twelve.! 


ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


Nurserymen  Demand  Uniform  Laws 


IVE  us  uniform  inspection  laws. 

vj  If  we  can  get  such  laws  from 
the  Federal  Government,  the  injus- 
tices that  now  exist  in  the  various 
State  and  county  laws  can  be  done 
away  with." 

This  was  the  burden  of  the  talks 
nuke  by  delegates  to  two  important 
conventions  held  at  Portland,  Ore., 
June  17  to  31 — the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Nurserymen  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
The  convention  was  a  joint  one,  the 
first  time  that  the  two  associations 
ever  have  got  together,  and  the  first 
time  the  national  body  ever  has  met 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  will 
not  be  the  last,  however,  for  the  1915 
meeting  undoubtedly  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco,  and  can  be  credited 
with  securing  it.  This  convention 
will  mean  much  to  horticulture  in 
California. 

Another  honor  that  came  to  the 
West  was  the  election  for  the  com- 
ing year  of  a  Pacific  Coast  man  to 
head  the  national  association.  Thomas 
B.  Pilkington  of  Portland  was  chosen 
unanimously  to  succeed  Thomas  B. 
Meehan  of  Dresher,  Pa.,  the  retiring 
president.  Other  officers  elected  were 
as  follows:  Vice-president,  Henry  B. 
Chase  of  Chase,  Ala.;  secretary,  John 
Hall  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  treasurer, 
Peter  Youngers  of  Geneva,  Neb.; 
executive  committee,  three  -  year 
term,  Thomas  B.  Meehan,  Dresher, 
Pa.;  two-year  term,  J.  H.  Dayton, 
Painesville,  Ohio;  one-year  term,  P. 

A.  Dix,  Roy,  Utah.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  for 
next  year. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Association  elect- 
ed Richard  Layritz  of  Victoria,  B.  C, 
as  its  president,  and  chose  Vancouver, 

B.  C.,  as  its  1914  meeting  place.  Other 
officers  elected  were:  Vice-presidents, 
one  for  each  State,  John  Vallance, 
Oakland,  Cal. ;  C.  F.  Lansing,  Salem, 
Ore.;  D.  J.  Tighe,  Billings,  Mont.;  F.  j, 
A.  Wiggin,  Toppenish,  Wash.;  Carl  E. 

Wright,  Kimberly,  Idaho;  Byron 
Smith,  Safford,  Ariz.;  Charles  L. 
Trotter,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  C.  A.  Tonneson  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  re-elected  sect  etary-treasurer, 
and  the  executive  committee  was  chosen  from 
members  from  British  Columbia,  that  they  might 
co-operate  in  arranging  for  next  year's  convention. 
This  committee  now  consists  of  Charles  L.  Trotter 
of  Vancouver,  A.  R.  McDougall  of  New  West- 
minster and  F.  R.  E.  DeHart  of  Kelowna. 

California  sent  a  strong  delegation  to  the  meet- 
ing, with  the  avowed  intention  of  securing  the 
1915  convention  for  San  Francisco,  during  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  So  well  did  they  do 
their  work  that  there  is  little  doubt  the  convention 
next  year  will  name  the  Exposition  city  as  its 
meeting  place.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Eastern  dele- 
gates announced  their  intention  of  visiting  the 
big  fair,  anyway,  and  this  is  a  big  factor  in 
getting  the  convention  to  San  Francisco.  The 
new  president,  Mr.  Pilkington,  also  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  San  Francisco  as  the  meeting  place. 

Most  of  the  California  delegation  went  to  Port- 
land on  one  train.    They  were  met  at  Albany  by 
a  delegation   of  nurserymen  and  presented  with 
many  roses.  At  Ore- 
gon    City  another 
delegation  presented 
roses  and  strawber- 
ries, and  at  Portland 
they  were  greeted  by 
many  nurserymen 
and     florists,  who 
loaded    them  down 
with  flowers. 

The  Californians 
took  with  them  a  big 
assortment  of  the 
more  unusual  pro- 
ducts of  their  State. 
They  had  loquats, 
grapefruit,  lemons, 
oranges,  pomegran- 
ates, avocados,  cot- 
ton and  tobacco,  and 
gave  away  innumer- 
able packages  of 
Thompson  seedless 
raisins.    Many  semi- 


.  Pilkington,  new  president  of  the  American  Assoeiution 
of  Nurserymen. 

tropical    flowers    and    fruit-bearing    plants  were 
shown  in  cuttings. 

The  Pacific  Coast  nurserymen  reported  that  the 
last  year  had  not  been  a  particularly  prosperous 
one,  but  that  the  outlook  was  for  far  better 
business  during  the  coming  twelve  months.  For 
California,  George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno  reported 
that  the  unusual  frosts  of  last  winter  played 
havoc  with  the  citrus  stock,  and  two  dry  winters 
had  added  to  the  nurserymen's  troubles.  Pros- 
pects, however,  he  declared  were  for  better  con- 
ditions. For  Oregon,  H.  A.  Lewis  said  that  much 
of  the  blame  for  rather  unsatisfactory  conditions 
could  be  laid  to  the  fact  that  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  were  growing  their  own  trees  and  selling 
them  without  regard  to  a  uniform  price,  and 
urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  standardize  the 
business.  Other  State  reports  were  made  bv 
C.  F.  Breithaupt  of  Richmond,  Wash.;  B.  H. 
Bower  of  Provo,  Utah;  Charles  T.  Hawkes  of 
Caldwell,  Idaho;  D.  J.  Tighe  of  Billings,  Mont.; 
Byron  Smith  of  Safford,  Ariz.,  and  Richard  Lay- 
ritz of  Victoria,  B.  C.    Their  reports  were  that 


Cnugrht  With  the  Pencil  at  the  Nurserymen's  Convention. 


conditions  in  their  States  were  about 
like  those  in  California  and  Oregon — 
fairly  good,  but  could  be  improved. 
Albert  Brownell  of  Portland,  presi- 
dent of  the  Coast  Association,  pre- 
sided. 

After  the  vice-presidential  ■  reports 
by  States  had  been  made,  the  reports 
of  the  various  committees  were  re- 
ceived, questions  answered  and  of- 
ficers elected.  Then  the  Coasters  de- 
voted their  time  to  being  entertained 
and  seeing  sights,  until  the  joint  con- 
vention was  called  to  order. 

The  Federal  authorities  came  in  for 
much  censure  when  the  two  associa- 
tions held  their  meetings.  The  for- 
estry bureau  was  scored  for  distribut- 
ing free  seed  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  new  Board  of  Horticulture 
was  called  a  crowd  of  autocrats, 
clothed  with  the  most  arbitrary 
authority  of  any  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  law  that  created  the 
board  gave  it  the  power  of  making 
laws  and  rules  without  consulting 
Congress  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  nurserymen  did  not 
impugn  the  personnel  of  the  board 
or  the  integrity  of  its  members, 
but  objected  to  it  as  a  lash  over  the 
heads  of  the  nurserymen  and  seeds- 
men not  only  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  of  Europe.  J.  Mc- 
Hutchinson  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
biggest  nurserymen  of  the  East, 
voiced  the  general  opinion  when  he 
spoke  on  "The  Workings  and  Results 
of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Law." 

McHutchinson  showed  where  sev- 
eral of  the  provisions    of    the  act, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  been  modified 
in    many    particulars    through  the 
united  efforts  of  the  nurserymen  and 
florists,  were  almost  ruinous  to  the 
industry.     He  showed   where,  under 
the  act,  the  trade  in  this  country  suf- 
fered, and  that  it  also  hit  growers,  and 
exporters  abroad,  and  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  the  law,  through  its 
drastic    quarantine    provisions,  had 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  imported 
stock,  all  of  which  fell  on  the  con- 
sumer. He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  growers 
and  nurserymen  abroad  were  a  unit,  almost,  in 
declaring  the  law  was  of  little  or  no  value  as  a 
protective  measure,  because  of  the  rigid  inspection 
laws  of  foreign  countries. 

McHutchinson  to'd  how  he  and  his  committee 
had  hurried  to  Washington  when  they  saw  how 
drastic  and  ruinous  the  provisions  of  the  act 
were;  how  they  found  the  bill  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  printer;  how  they 
stopped  the  Government  printing  presses  and  got 
the  Horticultural  Board  together  in  hurried  con- 
ferences and  succeeded  in  having  a  number  of  the 
severest  strictures  of  the  law  eliminated. 

"There  are  still  other  features  that  work  serious 
hardships  on  our  trade,"  said  the  speaker.  "The 
problem  is  one  of  international  character  and  the 
act  serves  to  fence  us  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  members  of  the  board  themselves  have  been 
reasonable  with  us  and  have  listened  to  protests, 
but  the  hard  and  fast  provisions  of  the  law  are  still 
such  as  to  put  us  under  a  serious  handicap. 

"Inspection  is  all  right,  but  it  should  be  done 

fairly,  and  not  too 
rigid.  Entomolo- 
gists have  discover- 
ed pests  the  nurs- 
erymen never  heard 
of,  and  a  quarantine 
is  placed  against 
stock  because  of 
pests  that  i.,yer  af- 
fect it." 

He  told  how 
someone  had  dis- 
covered a  "four- 
winged  fly"  that  is 
supposed  to  be  in- 
jurious to  apples, 
and  for  that  reason 
the  Doard  had  the 
power  to  quarantine 
imoorted  fruit  pits, 
coniferous  seeds  of 
all  knds,  and  even 
(Continued  cn 
Page  Eighteen.) 
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Segregation  of  Tuberculous  Cows 


By  A.  A.  Seldon. 


J^JUCH  has  been  printed  recently  on 


the  segregation  of  tubercular  cattle 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  dis- 
ease from  California's  dairy  herds. 

The  principle  of  segregation  is  cor- 
rect, but  as  yet  there  has  appeared  noth- 
ing in  any  of  the  many  articles  published 
that  seemed  to  give  a  practical  solution 
of  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  prin- 
ciple may  not  find  with  us  a  practical 
solution  if  we  go  about  the  matter  in 
a  common-sense  way. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  are  . 
certain  conditions  that  cannot  be  forced  without  great  loss  to  the  dairy 
industry,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  supply  and  a  relative  increase 
in  the  price  of  all  dairy  products. 

These  conditions  exist  and  cannot  be  forced  aside  to  meet  the  demands 
of  extremists  or  faddists  without  a  reaction.  Owing  to  attempts  to  force 
matters,  a  reaction  has  already  set  in  against  extreme  measures  and  drastic 
enforcement.  This  is  shown  to  be  a  fact  by  certain  bills  passed  by  the 
last  Legislature. 

There  is  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  dairymen  as  to  there  being  any 
real  danger  to  human  beings  from  bovine  tuberculosis.  This  doubt  is  shared 
by  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  noted  scientists,  who  have  said  and 
continue  to  say,  that  the  chance  of  any  human  being  contracting  tuberculosis 
by  the  use  of  the  products  of  our  dairy  herds  is  so  slight  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  trace  a  single  case  of  this  kind  with  any  certainty. 

If  there  is  this  doubt  and  a  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  know,  is  it  right  or  just  that  the  dairyman  should  be 
called  on  to  lose  a  considerable  number  of  his  herd,  without  compensation, 
besides  a  farther  money  loss,  to  satisfy  a  few  unreasonable  fads  and 
extreme  ideas? 

We  want  to  have  the  milk  and  cream  we  use  in  our  homes  and  that 
is  produced  in  our  dairies  as  pure  and  as  wholesome  as  possible.  We 
must,  therefore,  meet  conditions  as  we  find  them,  and  provide  some  -^eans 
to  satisfy  the  objections  of  all  parties. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  separating  the  diseased  animals  from  the 
well,  and  in  that  way  eliminate  the  disease. 

To  do  this  a  plan  must  be  worked  out  that  will  cause  no  decrease  in 
the  supply  or  increase  in  the  price  or  loss  to  the  dairyman,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  effective  in  preventing  contagion  and  eliminating  the  disease 
from  our  dairy  herds.  If  we  can  accomplish  all  this  there  can  be  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  anyone.  Any  plan  must  also  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  is  utterly  impractical  and  impossible  for  the  individual  dairyman 
to  so  arrange  his  dairy  as  to  make  any  effort  at  segregation  effective. 
Therefore,  any  plan,  to  be  effective,  must  be  more  far  reaching  and  must 
take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  individual  dairyman  the  whole  matter  of 
segregation  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  an  entire  city  or  section  as  a 
unit,  where  all  interests  are  identical  and  under  like  rules  and  regulations. 

In  every  such  unit,  be  it  city,  section  or  town,  there  should  be  set 
aside  one  or  more  dairies  where  all  cows  showing  any  indications  of 
tuberculosis  could  be  segregated.  These  farms  should  be  so  located  and 
so  arranged  that  there  would  be  no  chance  for  the  spread  of  the  disease 
among  other  herds,  and  very  little  chance  among  the  individual  cows. 

These  farms  should  be  placed  under  the  direct  and  personal  manage- 
ment of  a  graduated  veterinarian,  and  he  should  be  held  responsible  in  all 
cases  for  the  management  and  success  of  the  farm.  All  the  products  of 
the  herds  on  these  segregated  farms  should  be  handled  in  the  most  sanitary 
manner,  properly  and  effectively  pasteurized,  and  sold  for  mechanical  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  milk  and  cream,  properly  handled 
and  pasteurized,  can  contain  no  dangerous  bacteria. 

These  segregation  farms,  managed  in  the  right  way,  can  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  purchase  of  farm  and  cows  and  running  expenses,  and  in  time 
yield  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  segregation  farms  might  be  managed  on  a  co-operative  basis,  or 
be  owned  by  a  city,  town  or  unit  of  segregation.  In  the  last-named  case 
it  could  be  managed  direct  by  appointees  of  the  city,  town  or  unit,  or  the 
privilege  leased.  In  any  case,  the  direct  responsibility  for  the  sanitary 
conditions  should  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  graduated  veterinarian. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  segregation  farm  would  be  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  certainty  that  the  raw  milk  supply  was  always  pure 
and  wholesome. 


'"JTHE  elimination  of  tuberculosis  from  dairy  herds  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  agitating  scientists  and  practical  dairymen  all 
over  the  United  States  and  one  that  has  proven  most  difficult 
of  solution.  A.  A.  Seldon  of  Selma,  Cal.,  advances  a  new  plan 
in  an  article  printed  herewith,  and  one  that  is  bound  to  attract 
considerable  attention.  A  proof  of  his  article  was  submitted 
to  Professor  C.  M.  Haring  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Science  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  his  comment  on  it  is  printed  with  Mr.  Seldon's  plan. 


By  C.  M.  Haring. 


THE  plan  outlined  by  Mr.  Seldon  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  me.  This 
idea  of  segregating  reacting  cows  on 
publicly  owned  and  managed  farms  may 
possibly  be  original  as  applied  to  Cal- 
ifornia. The  only  place  where  such  a 
scheme  has  been  put  into  extensive  prac- 
tice is  in  Argentine.  The  cattle  im- 
ported into  that  country,  on  being 
landed,  are  tuberculin  tested  and  any 
that  react  are  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  retained  on  government- 
owned  farms.  The  progeny  of  these 
animals  are  protected  from  tuberculous 
infection  and  turned  over  to  the  owners  or  importers  of  the  parent  animals. 

I  believe  Mr.  Seldon  has  too  greatly  minimized  the  danger  of  the  trans- 
mission of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  humans.  Most  authorities  on  the  subject 
would  agree  to  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  slight  danger  of  the  trans- 
mission of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  humans  as  far  as  tuberculosis  in  adults  is 
concerned,  but,  as  a  result  of  recent  and  extensive  investigation,  scientists  are 
practically  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  at  least  12  per  cent  of  the  fatalities 
from  tuberculosis  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age  is  due  to  infection  con- 
tracted from  tuberculous  cow's  milk  and  that  6  per  cent  of  all  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis in  children  is  from  bovine  sources.  Dr.  R.  Koch,  the  man  who  is  most 
frequently  quoted  in  favor  of  the  contention  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  not 
transmitted  to  man,  came  to  admit  in  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  that  the 
disease  was  transmissible.  At  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  in 
Washington  in  1908,  Dr.  Koch  said:  "I  have  never  claimed  that  tuberculosis 
of  cattle  was  not  transmissible  to  humans,  but  have  simply  contended  that  its 
transmission  was  not  very  frequent." 

As  I  understand  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Seldon  the  plan  of  segregating 
would  be  chiefly  applicable  in  dairy  sections  that  send  market  milk  to  our 
large  cities.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  from  20  to  30  per  cent  instead  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  cows  supplying  milk  to  certain  of  our  largest  cities  are 
tuberculous.  Although  the  average  infection  of  dairy  cattle  is  about  10  per  cent 
for  the  entire  United  States,  the  distribution  of  these  infected  animals  is  very 
uneven.  In  the  isolated  dairy  sections  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare,  while 
in  the  San  Francisco  bay  region,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  tuberculous  infec- 
tion among  cattle  is  between  20  and  30  per  cent  of  all  dairy  cows,  and  in  some 
localities  the  percentage  is  even  higher. 

The  idea  of  segregation  has  been  successful  on  certain  large  Furopean 
estates.  On  the  estate  of  the  Grand  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria  at  Marjarovar 
there  are  ten  dairies  of  about  300  cows  each.  According  to  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Emerich,  the  veterinarian  in  charge,  tuberculosis  has  been  gradually  and 
entirely  eliminated  without  great  loss  by  segregating  the  reacting  cows  on 
one  of  the  ranches  and  gradually  eliminating  them  by  the  Bang  system. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Seldon  that  under  average  California  conditions  it  is  im- 
possible for  dairymen  to  eliminate  tuberculosis  by  segregation  or  any  other 
method  without  considerable  loss,  although  some  of  the  larger  owners  with 
more  than  one  barn  might  apply  the  segregation  system  without  loss.  Seg- 
regation as  expressed  in  Mr.  Seldon's  article  would,  I  believe,  be  worth  a  trial 
by  some  of  our  middle-sized  and  rather  isolated  cities  like  San  Diego  or 
Fresno,  but,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  larger  municipalities  to  adopt  such 
a  plan,  it  should  be  undertaken  in  a  very  gradual  way.  Otherwise  there  would 
be  a  great  waste  of  the  public  funds  without  accomplishing  anything. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  under  the  existing  laws  and  the  bills  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature,  this  plan  of  segregation  can  be  carried  out  by  all 
cities  and  sections  of  the  State  that  now  have  laws  and  regulations,  and 
still  care  to  go  forward  in  bettering  the  conditions  of  production  of  dairy 
products  and  seeking  to  eliminate  bovine  tuberculosis. 

No  dairyman  could,  in  reason,  object  to  the  plan  outlined,  and  the  use 
of  the  tuberculin  tes.t  or  to  the  segregation  of  his  diseased  cows,  for  he 
would  be  paid  what  his  cows  were  worth,  based  on  butterfat  produ6tion. 

The  extreme  faddist  and  idealist  would  know  that  his  morning's  drink 
of  milk  was  pure  and  wholesome.  It  would  not  decrease  the  supply  or 
increase  the  price  of  any  dairy  product.  It  would  eliminate  the  disease 
from  the  herds  at  a  minimum  expense  in  the  first  instance,  and  at  a  profit 
in  the  end.  •  ...  ' 

And,  as  less  than  10  per  cent  of  our  dairy  cows  show  any  signs  of 
disease  under  tests  on  the  average,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  segre- 
gation farms  being  over-stocked  or  the  principle  of  segregation  being 
over-done. 


Quarantines  Against  Weevil. 

To  guard  against  the  introduction  of  the  alfalfa 
weevil  into  Montana,  Governor  Stewart  has  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  a  quarantine  against  all 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  Bear  Lake,  Oneida  and 
Bannock  counties  in  Idaho,  and  Uinta  and  Lincoln 
counties  in  Wyoming,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  alfalfa  and  forage  crops  of  all  kinds,  whether 
loose  or  baled,  alfalfa  seed  and  all  nursery  stock 
unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  fumigation; 
fresh  fruits  of  all  kinds  at  the  time  of  harvest, 
and  potatoes  and  garden  truck  until  October  1. 
The  quarantine  becomes  effective  July  1.  It  is 
the  result  of  an  investigation  made  by  State  Hor- 
ticulturist M.  L.  Dean. 


Test  Foreign  Alfalfa. 

Seeds  of  ten  different  varieties  of  alfalfa,  all 
grown  in  Italy,  have  been  obtained  for  the  big 
Spalding  ranch  in  Glenn  county,  and  these  will 
be  tested  on  the  big  tract  near  Norman.  All  the 
varieties  have  been  awarded  prizes  at  agricultural 


fairs  in  Italy  and  are  considered  meritorious  for 
forage  purposes,  and  their  transplanting  will  be 
carefully  noted. 

The  lands  are  laid  out  in  acre  checks  and  the 
seed  has  been  sown.  Each  acre  is  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  seed  sown  in  it  so  that  there 
will  be  no  diffiulty  in  classifying  the  plants  when 
they  come  up.  If  any  or  all  of  them  are  an  im- 
provement on  the  native  plant,  much  of  the  re- 
maining ground  will  be  sown  to  those  varieties. 


100,000  Acres  Declared  Open 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  has  signed  a  procla- 
mation which  cuts  approximately  100,000  acres 
from  the  Angelus  National  forest  of  Southern 
California. 

The  land  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
forest  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  coun- 
ties. A  considerable  portion  is  fairly  level  and  the 
soil  of  good  sandy  loam. 

A  number  of  homesteaders  have  already  applied 
for  land  under  the  forest  homestead  act  of 
June  11,  1906. 


Irrigation  Bonds  Validated 

A  second  bond  issue  of  $1,860,000  of  the  South 
San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  was  validated  by 
the  State  and  the  bonds  signed  ready  for  market- 
ing. An  issue  of  $1,875,000  has  already  been  sold. 
The  report  of  Attorney-General  Webb,  State  En- 
gineer McClure  and  Superintendent  of  Banks  \V. 
R.  Williams  placed  the  reasonable  market  value 
of  the  property  at  $3,460,000,  the  value  of  the  land 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  district  at  $8,288,416 
and  the  project  for  which  the  proceeds  of  the 
second  bond  issue  were  authorized,  to  have  a 
physical  valuation  when  completed  of  approxi- 
mately $1,960,000. 


Honey  Crop  Is  Short 

Bee  men  in  Tulare  county  say  there  will  be  a 
light  crop  of  honey  this  year,  probably  not  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  average  crop  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  total  this  year  will  not  exceed 
six  cars  and  the  normal  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
cars.  Continued  dry'  weather  and  unseasonable 
rains  are  given  as  the  causes  of  the  short  crop. 
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White  Leghorns  Lead  in  Egg-Laying  Test 


By  G.  H.  Francis. 


SINGLE  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns are  the  leaders,  by 
a  wide  margin,  in  the  egg- 
laying  contest  at  Napa,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
Napa  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. But  some  months 
are  still  to  elapse  before  the 
long  test  is  over,  and  the 
owners  of  other  breeds  are 
not  despairing. 

Not  only  do  White  Leg- 
horns hold  first  place;  they 
also  are  second,  and  have  a 
representation  of  ten  pens 
in  the  highest  twenty.  No 
wonder  that  Leghorn  en- 
t  h  u  s  i  a  s  t  s  throughout  the 
State  are  jubilant. 

Sixty-six  pens  are  taking 
part  in  the  contest,  made  up 
as  follows: 

Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns, 24  pens;  Black  Minor- 
cas,  7  pens;  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  5  pens;  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  4  pens;  Buff 
Orpingtons,  4  pens;  White 
Minorcas,  4  pens;  Buff  Leg- 
horns, White  Wyandottes, 
White  Orpingtons,  Anconas 
and  Blue  Andalusians,  each  2 
pens,  and  one  pen  each  of 

Houdans,  Buff  Wyandottes,  Golden  Wyandottes, 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Lakenvelders 
and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

All  the  entries  are  from  California  except  two, 
one  from  Nebraska  and  one  from  Missouri.  All 
the  birds  entered  are  pure  breds,  and  two-thirds 
of  them  would  make  a  fine  showing  at  any  poul- 
try show  where  points  count. 

Instead  of  penning  the  birds  in  colony  houses 
as  at  first  planned,  a  large  building  fifty  feet  wide 
and  120  feet  deep  was  erected  to  house  the  birds. 
When  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  place  all 
the  pens  under  one  roof  and  keep  them  there 
during  the  contest,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  many  members  of  the  association,  but 

when  the  plan 
was  fully  ex- 
plained, and  i  t 
was  shown  how 
well  the  building 
could  be  venti- 
1  a  t  e  d,  and  the 
cold  in  winter 
and  heat  in  sum- 
mer regulated, 
keeping  the  tem- 
perature under 
almost  perfect 
control  all  the 
time,  every  mem- 
ber approved  the 
plan.    The  build- 


Fen  of  White  Leghorns  that  are  leading  in  the  egg-laying  contest  nt  Napa 
ahead  of  their  nearest  competitors. 


ing  has  large  skylights,  facing  the  south,  and  a  row 
of  windows  on  the  south  side.  There  are  windows 
also  to  the  east  and  west.  The  building  is  di- 
vided into  sixty-eight  pens,  two  alleys,  a  feed 
room,  and  a  room  for  the  man  in  charge.  Each 
pen  is  6  by  10  feet,  with  a  dropping  board,  rocst, 
two  nests  and  an  egg  tray.  The  floor  of  each 
pen  is  covered  with  scratching  material.  The  feed 
boxes  and  water  cans  are  all  on  the  outside  of 
the  pen,  reached  by  the  birds  through  lattice 
work.  Over  each  roost  is  a  canvas  covering  ex- 
tending thirty  inches  from  the  walls  and  reaching 
down  to  the  dropping  board  on  either  side.  Be- 
tween each  pen  there  is  a  half-inch  boarding  to 
a  height  of  four  feet,  and  then  two  feet  of  wire. 
The  top  of  the  pen  is  covered  with  wire  netting. 
Each  pen  is  equipped  with  an  egg  tray  in  which 
are  kept  the  eggs  laid  by  the  hens  in  the  pen  for 
one  week,  the  number  laid  each  day  being  kept 
on  a  separate  shelf.  In  front  of  the  pen  is  a 
card  indicating  the  name  of  the  breed,  the  num- 
ber of  the  pen,  price  of  eggs  for  hatching  pur- 
poses and  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner. 
There  is  also  a  card  on  which  the  daily  egg  record 
of  the  pen  is  kept. 

The  pens  are  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  a  man  who  has  had  many  years  experience  in 
the  care  of  both  utility  and  fancy  poultry,  and 
who  has  made  a  success  of  his  own  poultry  plant. 
He,  however,  is  under  the  direct  control  of  a  ra- 
tions committee,  consisting  of  four  practical  poul- 
trymen  and  one  scientific  poultryman,  who  have 
made  a  success  of  their  own  poultry  plants,  and 


They  are  far 


who  have  direct  control  of 
the  rations  fed  during  the 
contest. 

Three  classes  of  prizes 
have  been  offered — five  for 
the  greatest  number  of  eggs 
laid,  ranging  from  $25  to  $5; 
three  for  the  greatest  weight 
per  dozen  eggs,  ranging 
from  $15  to  $5,  and  three 
for  the  best  individual 
records,  from  $15  to  $5. 

The  White  Leghorn  pen 
of  Blom  &  Son  of  Napa  has 
been  the  leading  pen  in  the 
contest  from  the  beginning. 
The  birds  in  that  pen  are 
all  matured  pullets  of  ex- 
ceptonal  quality.  Blom  is 
an  old  timer  in  the  busi- 
ness, being  one  of  the  ex- 
hibitors at  the  first  Petaluma 
poultry  show  held  more  than 
twenty  years  ago. 

Most  of  the  larger  breeds 
that  laid  so  heavily  in  the 
early  part  of  the  contest 
commenced  to  get  broody 
after  four  weeks  of  the 
strenuous  life,  but  are  ex- 
pected to  make  a  better  show- 
ing in  the  fall,  when  the  light- 
er breeds  slacken  their  pace. 
Owners  of  the  heavier  breeds  still  are  hopeful. 

The  fowls  are  fed  grain  in  litter  between  7  and 
7:30  in  the  morning,  and  a  small  feed  of  grain 
in  the  litter  at  noon,  two  parts  of  wheat  to  one 
of  corn.  The  mash  is  fed  between  4  and  5,  and 
consists,  for  one  feeding,  of  wheat  9  pounds,  mid- 
lings  6  2-3  pounds,  cracked  corn  6  2-3  pounds,  bran 
5  pounds,  soy  bean  meal  2  pounds,  meat  scraps 
2  2-3  pounds  and  ground  bone  2  pounds. 

The  Napa  County  Poultry  Association  was  or- 
ganized to  promote  the  poultry  industry  of  Napa 
county,  and  to  help  those  who  are  already  in  the 
business.  Last  year  it  gave  a  successful  poultry 
show,  but  some  of  the  members  did  not  believe 
they  received  much  benefit  from  it,  so  they  de- 
cided to  hold  an  egg-laying  contest  and  get  the 
members  inter- 
ested  in  improv- 
ing the  laying 
qualities  of  their 
flocks  and  inci- 
dentally to  prove 
to  people  gen- 
erally that  a  1 1 
White  Leghorns 
are  not  good 
layers  and  that 
to  succeed  in  the 
poultry  business 
even  a  flock 
of  White  Leg- 
horns  must  be 
selected. 


744,000,000  Bushels  Wheat  Crop 

A  bumper  wheat  crop,  sufficient  to  mill  more 
than  160,500,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  which  may 
reach  the  proportions  of  the  record  wheat  harvest 
of  1901,  if  conditions  from  now  on  are  exception- 
ally favorable,  is  forecasted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Government  experts  estimate  this  year's  harvest 
at  744,000,000  bushels,  of  which  492,000,000  bushels 
will  be  winter  wheat — a  record  for  this  crop — and 
252,000,000  bushels  will  be  spring  wheat.  The 
third  largest  acreage  ever  sown  and  favorable 
growing  conditions  account  for  the  prospect  for 
an  abundant  yield. 

An  increase  of  more  than  1  per  cent  over  last 
year's  acreage  was  planted  to  oats  this  year,  but 
the  condition  of  this  crop  June  1  was  below  the 
ten-year  average,  and  officials  estimate  the  pro- 
duction will  be  1,104,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than 
300,000,000  bushels  below  last  year's  harvest. 

The  acreage  planted  to  barley  was  less  than 
that  of  last  year  and  the  production  is  estimated 
at  177,000,000  bushels. 


Cure  for  Gum  Disease 

The  discovery  of  a  cure  for  gum  disease,  a  fun- 
goid growth  which  annually  does  great  damage  to 
California  citrus  crops,  is  announced  from  the 
office  of  the  State  Horticultural  Commission.  Pro- 


fessor H.  S.  Fawcett  of  Whittier  is  the  man  to 
whom  orchardists  and  fruit  growers  are  indebted 
for  the  discovery.  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner A.  J.  Cook  announces  that  Fawcett  has 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  Bordeaux 
paste,  a  mixture  of  lime,  copper  sulphate  and 
water,  will  exterminate  the  gum  pest. 

Cook  also  declares  that  the  gray  rot  and  brown 
rot  fungus,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
packing-houses,  is  none  other  than  a  variety  of 
the  gum  disease,  and  can  be  combated  success- 
fully by  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  cure. 

"The  cure  will  be  of  immense  value  to  fruit 
growers,"  says  Cook.  "Trees  can  be  painted  with 
the  mixture  and  the  ground  surrounding  the  trees 
can  be  smeared  so  that  the  spores  of  the  fungus 
are  killed,  and  the  orchardist  need  have  no 
further  worry. 

"Professor  Fawcett  made  numerous  experiments 
before  he  announced  the  success  of  his  cure." 


Potatoes  Given  Away 

Potatoes  of  last  year's  crop  sold  as  low  as  ten 
cents  a  bushel  in  carload  lots  in  Kansas  City  on 
June  16.  With  several  large  shipments  to  smaller 
cities,  the  biggest  potato  "glut"  ever  known  there 
was  relieved  slightly.  Several  grocers  bought  car- 
loads and  offered  a  bushel  of  potatoes  as  a  pre- 
mium with  grocery  orders. 


Washington  Grange  Meets 

To  abolish  the  State  Senate  and  House,  and  in 
place  of  the  Legislature  form  a  body  composed 
of  three  representatives  from  each  Congressional 
district,  which  would  meet  every  alternate  month, 
is  the  wish  of  the  Washington  State  Grange. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grange  at  Col- 
ville,  a  resolution  urging  this  change  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  approximately  of  eight  to  one,  those 
favoring  the  change  to  the  commission  form  of 
government  having  everything  their  own  way.  At 
the  first  election  it  is  recommended  that  commis- 
sioners or  representatives  be  elected  for  terms 
of  two,  four  and  six  years.  After  the  first  elec- 
tion the  terms  of  the  representatives  are  to  be 
six  years. 

Another  resolution  presented  and  adopted  urges 
the  representatives  of  the  State  of  Washington 
in  the  National  Congress  to  push  the  Yakima  and 
Tieton  irrigation  project  with  all  possible  speed. 


Farmers'  Congress  May  Meet  Here 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  tenth  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Agriculture,  the  American  dele- 
gate, Dr.  Alfred  C.  True  of  Washington,  proposed 
that  the  next  congress  in  1915  should  be  held  at 
San  Francisco.  An  international  commission  will 
consider  the  question  and  decide  whether  the 
proposition  is  to  be  accepted. 
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Wine  Growers  Plan  $50,000  Exhibit 


HPHE  California  viticultural  indus- 

*  try  promises  to  have  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  exhibits  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition in  1915. 

Grape  growers  and  wine  makers 
from  every  section  of  the  State  met 
at  a  luncheon  in  San  Francisco  and, 
after  securing  a   clear  idea  of  the 


P.  Bernard,  B.  S. 
Stoll,  J.  M.  Cohort, 
Lachman,  H.  X. 
Hoelscher,  William 
Dondwo,  R.  Jordan 
inger,  P.  F.  Lint, 
St.  Helena;  Theodo 
M.  J.  Fontana,  S.  F 
F.  Oldham,  L.  V, 


Donahue,  H.  F. 

Martinez;  Arthur 
Lange,    V.  F. 

Hoelscher,  A.  G. 

Jr.,  E.  A.  Groez- 

Bismarck  Bruck, 
re  Gier,  Oakland; 
ederspiel,  Charles 

Korbel,  Guerne- 
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Viticultural  Building  at  the  1915  Exposition. 


plans  created  by  the  exhibit  com- 
mittee of  the  California  Viticultural 
Exhibit  Association,  announced  them- 
selves as  ready  to  contribute  liberally 
toward  financing  a  display  that  will 
set  a  new  standard  for  exhibitions  of 
this  kind  throughout  the  world. 

Senator  L.  W.  Juilliard  of  Santa 
Rosa,  president  of  the  organization, 
presided  and  impressed  on  the  wine 
men  the  necessity  not  only  of  dem- 
onstrating to  the  world  that  Cali- 
fornia is  able  to  produce  wines  as 
fine  as  any  country  in  Europe,  but 
to  make  the  people  of  California 
realize  the  necessity  of  fostering  and 
encouraging  the  industry. 

Thomas  G.  Stallsmith.  chief  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  the 
exposition,  explained  that  in  order 
to  compete  for  awards  it  will  be 
necessary  for  all  wines  of  the  world 
to  be  housed  in  the  Food  Products 
Palace,  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned. 

He  also  advised  the  wine  men  to 
take  immediate  action  in  applying  for 
space,  as  he  declared  there  was  a 
tremendous   demand    for  it. 

Among  those  present  at  the  lunch- 
eon were:  Senator  L.  W.  Jouilliard, 
Santa  Rosa;  Thomas  G.  Stallsmith; 
•  E.  M.  Sheehan.  Sacramento:  O.  N. 
Hunt,  Victor  Piozzi,  Santa  Rosa; 
Felice  Pagani,  Sonoma;  John  A. 
Corotto.  San  Jose;  J.  B.  Hyland, 
John  Speckter,  Occidental;  Louis 
Kunde.  Glen  Ellen:  J.  C.  Woerner. 


ville;  Paul  Mason,  San  Jose;  E.  H. 
Rixford,  Louis  Landsberger,  F.  H. 
Huddart,  C.  E.  Bundschu,  Henry  R. 
Gundlach,  Tom  Keller,  Martinez; 
Robert  Rossi,  Edmund  Rossi,  A.  J. 
Jacobi,  Le  Roy  Schlessinger,  E.  C. 
Priber,  Frank  A.  Busse,  David  Beer- 
mann,  W.  F.  Broderick  and  Henry 
A.  Koster. 

The  exhibit  committee  of  the  viti- 
cultural industry  consists  of  C.  J. 
W'etmore.  chairman;  Frank  A.  Busse, 
Carl  Dresel,  Sophus  Federmiel,  Theo- 
dore Gier,  Max  Goldschmidt,  H. 
Lange,  Paul  Masson,  Charles  Old- 
ham, Charles  Rixford,  E.  M.  Sheehan 
and  August  Wolff. 

.The  California  Viticultural  Exhibit 
Association  has  raised  $50,000  to 
finance  the  wine  exhibit.  The  finance 
committee,  composed  of  A.  Sbarbcro, 
chairman:  W.  W.  Lyman,  Theodore 
Gier,  Paul  Mason,  C.  Schilling,  E.  M 
Sheehan,  J.  T.  Peters,  M.  F.  Tarpey 
and  Sicundo  Guasti,  has  raised  the 
money. 

In  the  prospectus  sent  out  by  the 
association  it  is  stated  that  the  space 
to  be  applied  for  is  270  feet  long  by 
65  feet  wide,  and  the  exhibit  will 
take  the  form  of  an  open  court  mis- 
sion building,  with  towers  rising 
forty  feet  at  the  four  corners  and 
four  artistic  entrances  at  the  sides. 
The  floor  space  will  be  divided  into 
forty-two  booths,  each  of  which  is 
ten  feet  wide,  twelve  Feet  deep  and 
twelve  feet  high. 


Hog  Feeding  Troughs 

The  most  important  point  about 
hog  troughs  is  that  they  may  readily 
be  cleaned.  No  trough  should  be  used 
that  has  cracks  in  it  where  dirt  and 
filth  may  lodge. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
forms  is  the  old  V-shaped  trough, 
which  is  satisfactory  when  properly 
made.  For  all  general  purposes  it 
should  be  from  6  to  10  feet  long.  It 
is  made  by  nailing  two  two-inch 
planks  together.  One  should  be  two 
inches  wider  than  the  other  so  as  to 
make  the  trough  even  on  the  sides. 
Then  the  ends  should  be  heavy  two- 
inch  stuff  and  left  a  little  longer  than 
the  trough  is  wide,  and  this  will  keep 
it  from  being  easily  upset.  If  this 
trough  is  put  on  a  platform  it  is  fairly 
easy  to  keep  clean. 

Time  for  Breeding 

Let  the  dairy  heifer  have  plenty  of 
growth  before  breeding — 2  years  old 
is  better  than  18  months. 


Salt  Necessary  for  Sheep. 

A  handful  of  salt  i»  a  small  matter, 
but  the  life  of  a  score  or  more 
of  sheep  may  be  sacrificed  for 
the  want  of  it  any  time  during  the 
year.  The  first  result  of  this  want 
is  falling  off  of  the  appetite,  or  the 
appetite  becomes  perverted  and  all 
kinds  of  rubbish  will  be  sought  to 
supply  the  want.  But  in  either  case 
the  result  is  the  same. 

The  food  is  not  fully  digested  and 
the  nutriment  of  it  is  wasted,  and  so 
far  as  these  failures  go  the  animals 
starve. 

A  supply  of  salt  is  thus  one  of  the 
most  exacting  necessities  of  not  only 
sheep,  but  the  stock  as  well,  and  as 
domesticated  animals  are  wholly  de- 
pendent on  their  owners  or  keepers 
for  their  subsistence,  if  this  food — 
which  salt  really  is — is  not  duly  sup- 
plied, the  animals  must,  in  fact, 
starve,  not  only  for  the  want  of  salt, 
but  through  the  failure  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  to  perform  their  func- 
tions for  the  need  of  it. 


Sworn  Circulation 
Statements  Reflect 
a  Policy  of  Integrity 


James  H.  Rainey,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  business  manager  of  "ORCHARD  AND  FARM"  and 
that  the  NET  PAID  circulation  is  as  follows: 

NET  PAID  subscribers  receiving  June,  1913,  issue  32,693 

NET  PAID  GAIN  made  from  May  15  to  June  15,  1913  1,849 

NET  PAID  subscribers  receiving  July,  1913,  issue  34,541 

JAMES  H.  RAINEY. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  June.  1913. 

A.  J.  HENRY. 

Notary  public  in  and  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California.  656  Market  street. 


No -Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Made  In  Secret 

The  essential  feature  in  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
is  made  under  lock  and  key. 

It  cannot  be  copied.  And  a  faultless  tire 
without  hooks  on  the  base  was  never  made 
without  it. 

That's  why  the  legions  who  wish  to  end 
rim-cutting  have  come  to  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 


None  Like  It 

Of  course  other  makers  try  to 
end  rim-cutting.  It's  the  bugaboo 
of  Tiredom. 

More  money  has  been  spent  on 
these  attempts  than  on  any  other 
tire  improvement. 

But  faults  developed  aud  tires 
came  back.  That's  the  only  reason 
why  any  maker  clings  to  clincher 
tires  today. 

We  solved  the  problem  by  six 
flat  bands  of  braided  wires  which 
we  vulcanize  into  the  tire  base. 
We  set  them  at 
certain  angles. 

This  makes 
the  hooked  base 
unnecessary.  It 
lets  you  turn 
yourrim  flanges 
outward.  Not 
one  of  these 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without 
Non-Skid  Treads 


tires  has  ever  been  rim-cut.  And  in 
seven  years  no  fault  has  developed. 

This  is  the  feature  which  we  con- 
trol by  secrecy. 

Over  Rated  Size 

No  -  Rim  -  Cut  tires,  compared 
with  clinchers,  are  10  percent  over- 
size. That  means  one-tenth  more 
capacity.  And  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, adds  25  per  cent  to  the  tire 
mileage. 

So  we  save  rim-cutting  and  save 
overloading.  And  that  means  so 
much  that  Goodyear  tires  now  far 
outsell  all  others.  It  means  so  much 
that  last  year's 
salesexceeded  our 
previous  12  years 
put  together. 

Write  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire 
Book  —  14th-year 
edition.  It  tells  all 
known  ways  to 
economize  on 
tires. 


AKKOV  OHIO 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  1 03  Principal  Cities — More  Serrice  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Ontfits 
Main  Canadian  Office.  Toronto.  Out.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanvillc.  Ont. 


Readers  when  answering  advertisements  must  always  mention 
"Orchard  and  Farm."  This  will  enable  us  to  trace  the  cause  of  mis- 
takes or  delay  We  advertise  the  fact  that  we  guarantee  adver- 
tisers appearing  in  our  publication  and  our  standard  of  integrity 
must  be  maintained. 
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With  the  Farm  Scientists 


By  Guy  E.  Mitchell. 


A GENERAL  nuisance  around 
raisin-seeding  factories  and 
places  where  grape  juice  is  made  is 
the  accumulation  of  the  grape  seeds. 
These  are  absolute  waste  and  may  be 
carted  away  for  the  asking.  In  many 
cases  the  manufacturer  must  pay  to 
have  them  taken  away.  Now  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  comes  for- 
ward with  a  bulletin  showing  that 
these  seeds  are  worth  money,  just  as 
the  cotton  ginners  found  in  the  case 
of  cotton  seeds. 

It  is  said  that  between  3,000  and 


stock-feeding  value,  would  be  ap- 
proximately $20,000. 

Not  taking  into  account  the  grape 
seeds  from  wineries  or  grape  juice 
factories,  the  waste  raisin  seeds,  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  output  of  the 
seeding  establishments,  should  be 
worth,  according  to  the  estimates, 
about  $125,000. 


ATTENTION  was  recently  called 
by  Pathologist  I.  E.  Melhus  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  a  dis- 
ease of  the  potato,  which,  though  lit- 


Rnisln  seeds,  refuse  from  a  seeding  factory,  are  a  total  waste  nt  present, 
but  they  have  been  proven  to  be  of  considerable  value. 


4,000  tons  of  raisin  seeds  are  thrown 
away  annually  as  a  result  of  seeding 
30,000  to  40,000  tons  of  raisins.  How 
many  more  tons  of  seeds  from  the 
wineries  and  grape  juice  factories  are 
thrown  away  cannot  be  determined 
accurately.  The  experts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  been 
able,  however,  to  make  use  of  the 
sugary  matter  which  adheres  to  the 
raisin  seeds  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
very  desirable  syrup,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  "free  sugar," 
may  be  converted  into  alcohol.  It 
was  found  that  the  syrup  constituted 
about  18  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  seeds,  equivalent  to  112,000  gal- 
lons, valued  at  $40,000  and  convertible 
into  about  50,000  gallons  of  alcohol. 
The  seeds  remaining,  after  drying,  can 
be  pressed  out,  yielding  about  105,000 
gallons  of  pale,  golden  oil,  worth 
probably  $45,000.  This  oil  has  been 
found,  in  a  practical  test,  an  excellent 
dryer  for  high-grade  paints,  particu- 
larly those  where  the  use  of  linseed 

011  has  proven  injurious.  Further- 
more, the  oil  was  submitted  to  a  com- 
mercial soap  maker,  who  found  it 
capable  of  use  in  making  high-grade 
soaps  similar  to  those  in  which  al- 
mond oil,  cocoanut  oil,  palm  oil  or 
olive  oil  is  used.  Later,  dyes  were 
found  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  raisin 
seeds  and  later  still  an  excellent  qual- 
ity of  tannin  was  extracted.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  three  to  four 
thousand  tons  of  seeds  will  yield 
775,000  pounds  of  tannin  extract, 
valued  at  approximately  $23,000. 

The  chemists  and  experimenters 
then  found  themselves  down  to  dry 
bone  as  far  as  capability  to  extract 
anything  more  of  value,  but  chemical 
analyses  showed  the  residue  to  contain 

12  per  cent  of  protein  and  30 per 
cent  of  carbohydrates — both  very 
necessary  elements  in  all  stock  food. 
Experiments  showed  that  when  mixed 
with  other  foods  it  is  very  valuable 
for  poultry  and  stock.  The  annual 
output  of  the  meal,  about  38,000,000 

^pounds,  roughly    estimated    for  its 


tie  known,  is  becoming  widespread  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  silver 
scurf,  which  attacks  and  destroys  the 
outer  skin  and  causes  discoloration 
an'd  loss  of  moisture.  Silver  scurf  in 
its  _  early  stages  of  infection  under 
moist  conditions,  causes  blackish  olive 
patches  on  the  surface  of  the  potato. 
Later  the  potato  is  covered  with  de- 
pressed patches  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  as  the  disease  progresses  the 
infected  areas  increase  in  diameter 
and  the  fungus  penetrates  deeper  into 
the  tuber.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  the  whole  surface  of 
a  potato  discolored,  shrunken,  and 
shriveled.  Melhus  first  found  diseased 
specimens  in  the  fall  of  1912  in  two 
barrels  of  potatoes  shipped  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  from  Western  New 
York.  Later  it  was  found  on  Irish 
Cobblers  bought  in  the  Washington 
market  in  December,  1912.  These  po- 
tatoes were  raised  in  Maryland  about 
15  miles  from  the  Capital.  More  re- 
cently the  disease  has  been  found  on 
potatoes  from  Virginia,  Vermont, 
Maine,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  New 
York,  Florida  and  Wisconsin,  which 
tends  to  show  that  it  may  be  quite 
generally  distributed  throughout  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  feared  it  will  spread. 

In  order  to  gain  some  idea  as  to 
the  amount  of  silver  scurf  present  on 
potatoes  being  used  for  seed  purposes 
this  spring  several  days  were  spent 
examining  seed  stock  being  planted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Va.  In 
10  of  the  500  barrels  examined,  the 
amount  of  silver  scurf  ranged  from 
25  to  90  per  cent,  and  in  another  10 
it  varied  from  about  1  to  25  per  cent. 
Another  collection,  consisting  of  25 
barrels  that  had  arrived  from  Aroos- 
took county,  Me.,  showed  about  25  per 
cent  of  silver  scurf.  Still  another  col- 
lection from  Maine  needs  mention.  It 
consisted  of  15  barrels  grown  in  the 
south-central  part  of  the  State  and 
showed  25  per  cent  of  silver  scurf. 


Benicia  Lawn  Settee 


If  you  don't  want  to  be  comfortable,  at 
least  think  of  your  friends.  Put  one  on 
your  porch  or  under  a  tree  on  the  lawn. 
Your  choice  of  green  or  red,  or  buy  plain 
and  paint  or  varnish  to  suit  yourself.  Costs 
but  little  and  is  comfortable  and  surely 
adds  to  your  surroundings.  A  live  dealer 
can  have  the  agency  for  his  town. 


Benicia  Iron  Works 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  451  Brannan  Street.    Factory:    BENICIA,  CAL. 


SHAWC0  HAYING  TOOLS 


SHAW  Bl.\CH  RAKES. 


This  king  of  Buck  Rakes 
is  also  our  own  manufac- 
ture. Write  for  description 
and  prices. 


Shaw   Bunch  Rakes 

are  built  for  Western 
[trade.  The  greatest  tool 
made  for  heavy  hay  and 
sagebrush. 
Our  own  manufacture. 


light.mm;  hay  press. 


VICTOR  BUCK  RAKES. 


Write  for  our  reduced  prices  on 
Lightning  Steel  Pitman  Hay 
Presses.  Our  prices  will  surprise 
you. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY  -  -  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  urges  immediate  notification  of  this  office  if 
there  is  any  dissatisfaction  over  the  purchase  of  goods  from  adver- 
tisers whose  announcements  appear  in  this  publication. 
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Teaching  the  Lambs  to  Eat 


-By  Oscar  Huntling- 


WHEN  you  first  notice  young 
Iambs  muzzling  around  in  the 
ewe's  feed  trough  and  trying  to  nib- 
ble a  little  of  the  grain  it  is  time  to 
give  the  youngsters  a  chance  to  eaf 
where  they  will  not  be  molested.  The 
earlier  the  lambs  are  taught  to  eat 
the  better  off  they  will  be  and  the 
faster  they  will  grow. 

The   profitable  lamb  is  the  one 


The  slats  are  nailed  on  pine  two  by 
fours  and  are  fitted  to  lock  together 
at  the  ends.  One  panel  should  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  openings  through 
which  the  lambs  are  to  pass.  By  nail- 
ing the  slats  vertically  on  this  panel 
spaces  can  be  left  for  the  passing 
through  of  the  lambs. 

The  width  of  the  space  will  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  lambs.    The  only 


Give  the  lambs  a  chance  to  eat  where  they  trill  not  be  molested  and 
crowded  out  by  their  elders. 


that  grows  from  the  day  it  is  dropped. 
They  will  not  always  do  this  when 
merely  allowed  to  run  on  the  pasture, 
suckle  the  mother  and  nibble  at  the 
pasture  grasses.  A  little  feed  given 
regularly  will  work  wonders  in  mak- 
ing profitable  lambs  out  of  the  spring 
youngsters. 

I  feed  the  lambs  in  small,  movable 
troughs.  Grain,  oil  cake,  or  certain 
mixtures  of  grains  may  be  used  with 
splendid  results.  I  feed  oats,  bran, 
barley,  corn  if  cracked,  wheat  or  a 
mixture  of  cracked  corn  and  oil  cake 
and  as  far  as  I  can  see  the  results 
are  about  the  same  with  all  the  foods. 
In  feeding  barley  and  wheat  I  always 
feed  them  in  connection  with  either 
the  corn  or  the  oats. 

In  feeding  lambs  and  ewes  together 
it  will  be  found  that  the  lambs  will 
get  but  little  of  the  ration.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  separate  arrange- 
ments for  the  lambs.  As  a  rule  I  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  feed  the  ewes 
during  the  months  when  the  pasture 
is  at  its  best.  In  order  to  give  the 
lambs  the  best  possible  chance  it  is 
necessary  to  use  creeps.  The  size  of 
the  creeps  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  this  manner  of  lamb  feeding 
depends  entirely  upon  the  number  of 
lambs  that  are  being  grown. 

The  creep  or  creeps  should  be  mov- 
able and  will  have  to  be  made  of 
light  material.  I  use  light  pine  slats, 
made  into  panels  of  ten-foot  lengths. 

Hog  and  Sheep  Notes 

A  pig  gives  the  best  returns  from 
dairy  products  while  young. 

As  the  lambs  grow  and  require 
more  milk,  increase  the  grain  with 
judgment. 

The  best  time  to  cut  the  tails,  as 
well  as  castrate,  is  when  the  lamb 
is  a  week  old. 

Oil  meal  is  greatly  relished  by 
lambs  and  helps  greatly  in  the  fine 
finish  obtained  in  feeding. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  encourage  the 
pigs  to  eat  as  much  as  possible  so 
as  to  relieve  the  drain  on  the  sow. 

When  pigs  should  be  weaned  should 
be  determined  as  much  by  how  they 
are  eating  and  growing  as  by  their 
age. 


guide  is  to  make  them  wide  enough 
apart  to  permit  the  lambs  to  pass 
through  and  close  enough  together  to 
keep  the  ewes  from  following. 

I  like  to  have  these  feeding  pens 
moved  to  a  new  spot  every  week  or 
ten  days  and  as  a  rule  I  keep  them 
in  the  pasture  near  some  gate.  If 
they  are  moved  this  will  prevent  the 
grass  from  being  worn  off  in  one 
spot  and  at  the  same  time  will  pre- 
vent parasitic  infection  from  the 
trampled  soil. 

By  fastening  half  a|dozen  of  these 
light-built  panels  together  into  a  pen, 
putting  light,  movable  troughs  into 
them  and  moving  the  whole  arrange- 
ment about  at  will,  it  is  possible 
greatly  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
every  lamb  in  the  bunch.  If  the  creep 
is  put  in  the  pasture  the  lambs  can 
slip  through  the  openings  and  eat 
what  they  want  at  any  time  they  may 
have  a  hunger  for  grain. 

In  this  neighborhood  most  of  the 
sheep  growers  try  to  have  their  lambs 
ready  for  the  market  some  time  in 
midwinter.  We  want  them  to  make 
all  the  growth  possible  on  the  sum- 
mer pasture  and  then  give  them  a 
run  in  the  stalk  fields  just  before  the 
final  "finish"  with  grain.  The  feed- 
ing in  summer  makes  them  grow  very 
rapidly  and  the  latter  part  of  the  task 
of  getting  them  ready  for  the  market 
proves  easy. 

Sulphur  and  Iron  for  Sheep 

Responding  to  a  letter  asking 
whether  feeding  sulphur  and  sulphate 
of  iron  with  salt  would  hurt  sheep 
and  how  much  of  each  it  is  safe  to 
feed,  Dr.  B.  W.  Hollis  of  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  says: 

"Neither  of  these,  when  fed  in 
correct  amounts,  will  do  any  harm, 
and  may  do  some  good  in  certain  dis- 
eases. This  is  especially  true  of  the 
iron,  which  may  act  as  a  vermifuge 
in  some  instances.  Iron  is  also  a  gen- 
eral blood  food  and  tonic. 

"I  would  recommend  that  you  do 
not  give  more  than  about  20  grains 
daily  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  not 
more  than  half  an  ounce  daily  of  the 
sulphur  to  each  animal." 


TO  AND  FROM 


"THE  EXPOSITION  CITY" 


ON  THE 


EXPOSITION  TRAIN 


PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPRESS 


STANDARD  AND   TOURIST   SLEEPING  CARS. 
DAY  COACHES.         DINING  CARS. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTS.      ELECTRIC  FANS.      UNION  DEPOTS. 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 

065  MARKET  STREET.   PALACE  HOTEL.   PHONE  SUTTER  1651. 
MARKET  STREET.    FERRY  HI  1 1. DING.    PHONE  KEARNY  WO*. 
1326   BROADWAY,   OAKLAND.     PHONE   OAKLAND  132. 

3RD   AND   WASHINGTON,   OAKLAND.     PHONE   OAKLAND  574. 


Pumping 
Machinery 

Oil  Engines 

Electric 
Motors 

Oil  Tractors 

Scales 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  S.  F. 


K0K0M0  SPSS  FENCE 


Either  square  or  diamond  mesh.  FOR  POULTRY.  HOQ 
OH  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.     Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory 

prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 


Market  and  Aurora  Sim. 


Stockton,  C«l. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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Agricultural  News  Told  Briefly 


CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA    SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA         PACIFIC  COAST 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


Chico  may  have  a  bean  cannery. 
The  olive  crop  at  Corning  is  most 
promising  and  the  fruit  is  splendid- 
'ly  set. 

The  Sonoma  County  Medical  So- 
ciety has  advocated  a  rigid  inspection 
of  all  dairies. 

Eight  hundred  chicks  were  killed 
by  hail  on  the  place  of  H.  P.  Badgely, 
near  Grand  island. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  feed,  many 
tons  of  hay  and  considerable  grain 
were  destroyed  in  a  field  fire  near 
Lincoln. 

Grain  growers  in  the  Arbuckle  dis- 
trict say  their  crops  will  be  larger 
than  last  year,  although  considerably 
below  a  normal  yield. 

The  barley  harvest  near  Vina  is 
far  greater  than  was  expected.  Some 
fields  on  the  Stanford  ranch  ran  as 
high  as  30  sacks  to  the  acre. 

A  new  irrigation  district  with  50,- 
000  acres  signed  up  soon  will  be  es- 
tablished near  Oroville,  with  the 
Feather  river  as  the  supply  point. 

Eight  square  miles  of  pasture  and 
young  forest  and  a  small  area  of 
grain  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
Bear  river  district  of  Placer  county. 

An  effort  to  determine  whether 
artesian  water  can  be  developed  is  to 
fee  made  at  Palermo,  a  number  of 
■Drchardists  combining  in  boring  a 
well. 

.  The  Mendocino  county  hop  crop  is 
reported  to  be  in  an  excellent  condi- 
ton.  Some  of  the  vines  bloomed  a 
little  early,  but  not  enough  to  do  any 
material  damage. 

Six  hundred  acres  along  the  Pit 
river  in  Modoc  county,  withdrawn 
for  power  sites,  have  been  ordered 
restored  to  entry.  Eighty  acres  are 
five  miles  south  of  Alturas  and  the 
rest  northeast  of  Alturas. 

There  was  more  hay  in  the  Chico 
section  this  year  than  ever  in  the 
history  of  the  county.  There  were 
not  enough  baling  machines  to  han- 
dle it  and  there  were  so  many  bal- 
ing machines  at  work  that  it  was 
hard  to  get  men  to  run  them. 

The  amount  of  water  for  irrigation 
pumped  from  the  Sacramento  river 
near  Colusa  has  increased  during 
the  last  year  from  38,000  gallons  a 
minute  to  150,000  gallons  a  minute, 
^marking  a  change  from  wheat,  har- 
tley and  hay  growing  to  fruit  and  al- 
falfa. 

The  hop  production  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  will  be  20  to  25  per 
cent  short  of  that  of  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  Flood  V.  Flint,  a  grower 
and  buyer.  He  estimates  the  crop  at 
60.000  bales,  and  says  that  two  com- 
paratively dry  seasons  is  the  reason 
for  the  shortage. 

Eight  thousand  month-old  chickens 
were  poisoned  at  Petaluma  by  poi- 
soned barley.  The  owners  had 
planted  barley  in  an  orchard  as  green 
feed  for  the  chicks.  They  sprayed 
the  fruit  trees  with  Paris  green  and 
the  growing  barley  was  sprinkled 
with  the  poisonous  fluid.  The  chicks 
were  turned  into  the  orchard  to  feed 
and  in  the  morning  practicr.lly  all 
were  dead. 

Poultrymen  of  the  Petaluma  dis- 
trict have  nominated  officers  for  the 
next  six  months,  the  election  to  be 
held  July  2.  The  nominations  are  as 
.follows:  President,  D.  H.  Interman; 
vice-president,  W.  J.  Bryant  and  N. 
M.  Jensen;  secretary,  H.  A.  Sten- 
nard;  treasurer,  F.  C.  Batchelder; 
executive  committee,  C.  A.  Phelps, 
N.  M.  Jensen,  E.  Aretz,  W.  J.  Bry- 
ant; auditing  committee,  J.  F.  Vol- 
kerts,  C  A.  Comstock  and  L.  T.  Tut- 
tle. 


A  huge  crop  of  grain  has  developed 
on  the  Tulare  Lake  fields. 

Army  worms  are  doing  consider- 
able damage  in  Tulare  county. 

Tulare  county  growers  say  the  al- 
falfa crop  will  be  short  this  season. 

The  outlook  in  the  Dinuba  district 
for  the  table  grape  men  is  said  to 
be  the  best  in  ten  years. 

J.  R.  Broughton,  near  Modesto, 
lost  27  yearling  and  two-year-old 
heifers  that  ate  Johnson  grass. 

The  best  crop  of  navel  oranges 
ever  produced  in  Tulare  county  is 
promised,  according  to  experts. 

The  1913  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia branch  of  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  will  be  held  in 
Fresno. 

Complaints  are  being  made  in  Kings 
county  of  the  ravages  of  a  bug  that 
is  feeding  on  the  pumpkin  vines,  and 
doing  great  damage. 

Experts  say  the  grain  crop  in  Stan- 
islaus county  will  be  40  per  cent  of 
normal  this  year,  and  this  exceeds  all 
expectations  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Turkish  tobacco  growers  in  Tu- 
lare county  are  forming  an  organi- 
zation to  control  the  distribution  of 
the  crop.  This  is  the  only  section 
of  the  United  States  where  Turkish 
tobacco  is  grown. 

Deciduous  fruit  growers  in  the 
Porterville  section  say  there  will  be 
an  exceptionally  heavy  crop  of 
peaches  this  fall.  For  the  first  time 
in  three  years,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  thin  the  crop. 

Green  fruit  shippers  in  the  Fresno 
and  Lodi  districts  expect  the  heavi- 
est grape  shipments  ever  known  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Quality  also 
will  be  unsurpassed,  the  growers  de- 
clare, unless  something  unforseen 
happens  between  now  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  season. 

Dr.  James  B.  Bullitt  has  assumed 
the  presidency  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Poultry  Association  because 
of  the  resignation  of  E.  B.  Smith,  of 
Mountain  View.  Bullitt  formerly 
was  first  vice-president.  George  R. 
Greenleaf  has  resigned  as  secretary 
and  is  succeeded  by  Charles  Emery. 

The  Dinuba  Melon  Growers'  As- 
socation  will  handle  the  crop  through 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Driver  as  selling  agent. 
The  crop  is  smaller  than  for  several 
years,  but  prices 'are  expected  to  be 
better.  Many  advance  orders  were 
placed. 

The  appointment  of  a  horticultural 
commissioner  for  San  Francisco 
county  was  recommended  by  the 
Downtown  Association  of  the  city. 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Cook  said  the  export  business  of  the 
city  will  suffer  unless  there  is  such 
a  commissioner  to  supervise  ship- 
ments, as  foreign  countries  require 
certificates  of  freedom  from  pests. 

San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Stock- 
ton canneries  contracted  for  prac- 
tically all  the  cling  peaches  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  at  good  prices 
held  with  but  small  fluctuations.  The 
opening  bids  of  $20  to  $22.50  a  ton 
for  orange  clings,  $25  to  $27.50  for 
Tuscans  and  $30  for  Phillips  were 
maintained  almost  without  exception 
throughout  the  buying  season. 

Land  owners  near  Tracy,  by  a  vote 
of  almost  five  to  one,  decided  to 
form  an  irrigation  district,  which  will 
be  composed  of  63,000  acres.  It  will 
extend  from  Bethany  on  the  north 
through  San  Joaquin  county  and  as 
far  as  Grayson  on  the  south.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  proposed  district  will 
amount  to  about  $14  an  acre,  or  a 
total  of  $882,000. 


Palo  Verde  Valley  will  ship  3,500 
bales  of  cotton  this  year. 

Goleta  bean  men  are  talking  of 
getting  a  warehouse  and  installing  a 
cleaner. 

Four  hundred  acres  at  Garden 
Grove  were  planted  this  year  to  Chili 
peppers. 

The  first  table  grapes  were  mar- 
keted from  Coachella,  being  shipped 
June  11. 

El  Cajon  valley  vineyardists  say 
the  raisin  crop  promises  to  break 
all  records. 

Big  crops  of  deciduous  fruit  are 
the  rule  in  San  Diego  county  this 
year.  Thinning  was  necessary  in 
many  instances. 

The  hay  crop  along  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara county  coast  is  large,  some  say 
bigger  than  last  year.  As  high  as 
$20  a  ton  in  the  field  was  paid. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Los  Angeles 
has  established  a  department  of  ag- 
riculture, and  will  have  a  farm  school 
of  60  acres  at  Huntington  Park. 

Farmers  of  the  Imperial  Valley  ap- 
pealed for  aid  in  obtaining  laborers. 
The  greatest  shortage  was  at  Cal- 
exico  and  El  Centre  Wages  there 
are  high. 

The  San  Diego  County  Poultry  As- 
sociation has  riled  a  voluntary  peti- 
tion in  bankruptcy.  The  liabilities 
were  given  as  $6,786.62  and  the  as- 
sets as  $9,458.45. 

Prospects  for  a  big  sugar  beet  crop 
are  excellent  in  the  Pomona  district. 
The  Chino  factory  of  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Company  expects  to 
handle  200,000  tons  of  beets. 

Many  thousand  cattle  were  driven 
from  the  desert  far  into  the  moun- 
tain ranges  for  summer  feed.  The 
transfer  took  place  earlier  than  usual, 
the  desert  forage  being  short. 

Sugar  beets  in  the  San  Luis  Rey 
valley  promise  an  exceptional  crop. 
A  number  of  growers  used  elec- 
tricity this  season  to  nump  water  to 
the  beet  fields,  and  got  fine  results. 

Southern  California's  alfalfa  crop 
for  the  year  beginning  June  1  will 
be  about  140,000  tons,  or  15,000  tons 
greater  than  last  year,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  railroad  statisticians. 

The  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Associa- 
tion at  Oxnard  will  buy  no.  beans  this 
year,  but  will  pool  the  crop.  .  The 
crop  is  of  fair  size  and  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year. 

Nineteen  hundred  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes from  a  piece  of  ground  fifty 
feet  square  is  the  unusual  record  ac- 
complished by  George  T.  Scott  of 
Pomona,  who  has  just  marketed  his 
crop.  The  spuds  were  of  unusually 
good  quality.  The  largest  tubers 
weighed  a  pound  and  a  half  apiece. 

It  is  estimated  that  50,000  beef  cat- 
tle will  be  fattened  in  the  Imperial 
valley  next  season.  Thousands  of 
cattle  are  being  taken  to  the  valley 
from  the  dry  coast  regions.  The  num- 
ber of  hogs  in  the  valley  also  is  in- 
creasing greatly.  The  demand  for 
feed  will  be  immense,  but  there  is  a 
greater  acr  *e  than  ever  before,  and 
the  supply  wll  squal  the  demand. 

The  Riverside  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  indorsed  a  plan  to  hold  in 
Riverside  a  great  pageant  illustrating 
the  growth  of  the  navel  orange  in- 
dustry in  California  from  its  begin- 
ning in  1875.  It  is  planned  to  have 
the  pageant  staged  in  1915,  coincident 
with  the  San  Francisco  fair.  The 
naval  orange  industry  started  at 
Riverside  with  the  transplanting  of 
two  trees  from  Bahi,  Brazil,  in  1875. 
The  trees  still  bear  fruit. 


Clark  county,  Washington,  growers 
say  they  have  reaped  great  benefits 
by  being  organized. 

The  Clatsop  county,  Oregon,  fair 
has  been  set  for  October  2  to  5.  It 
will  be  held  at  Gearhart  Park. 

Big  plans  are  being  made  for  the 
Oregon  State  Fair  at  Salem,  which 
will  be  held  September  29  to  Octo- 
ber 4'. 

Oregon  prunegrowers  will  hold  a 
meeting  at  Salem,  July  3,  to  talk 
over  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
trees  and  crops. 

A  bulletin  prepared  by  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  Mickle  gives 
the  value  of  the  dairy  output  in  Ore- 
gon in  1912  at  $19,000,000. 

The  excavation  of  the  main  canals 
and  sub-laterals  of  the  second,  or 
Poe  Valley,  unit  of  the  Klamath  proj- 
ect is  nearing  completion. 

The  wool  yield  in  Montana  this 
year  will  reach  about  25,000,009 
pounds,  a  falling  off  of  5,000,000 
pounds  compared  with  last  year. 

Farmers  in  the  districts  of  Inde- 
pendence, Lewisville,  Rickreall,  Air- 
lie,  Bucna-  Vista,  Suver  and  Oak 
Point  have  formed  a  union  to  secures 
better,  prices  for  their  products. 

Dairymen  near  Fallon,  Nev.,  have 
organized  an  association  to  promote 
.dairying  on  the  Truckee-Carson  pro- 
ject. The  temporary  officers  are  C. 
G.  Swingle,  president,  and  C.  H. 
Hancock,  secretary. 

Prune  growers  of  Dundee,  Ore., 
will  build  a  four-story  packing  plant 
and  handle  their  own  output,  which 
formerly  has  been  shipped  to  other 
points  for  packing.  The  building; 
will  be  ready  for  this  year's  crop. 

The  Idaho-Washington  convention, 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  passed  reso- 
lutions advocating  a  congressional 
investigation  of  the  jute  business  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  trust, 
and  asking  Congress  to  put  grain 
bags  on  the  tariff  free  list. 

Alleging  that  the  law  appropriat- 
ing $450,000  for  reclamation  work  on 
the  Columbia  Southern  project  wa3 
unconstitutional,  L.  H.  McMahon,  a 
lawyer,  filed  suit  at  Salem  against 
the  State  Treasurer  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Oregon  restraining 
them  from  spending  the  money. 

Walla  Walla  farmers  estimate  the 
wheat  crop  this  year  from  10  to  30 
per  cent  below  that  of  1912,  when  it 
was  4,500,000  and  4,750,000  bushels. 
The  shortage  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  wheat  in  light  land  dis- 
tricts was  blown  out  and  had  to  be 
reseeded,  while  spring  sowing  was 
delayed  by  heavy  rains. 

The  Willamette  Valley  Woolgrow- 
ers'  Association  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  for  the  retention  of  the 
tariff  on  wool,  the  creation  of  a  non- 
partisan tariff  commission,  and  a  na- 
tional pure  wool  law.  Fairview 
Grange  and  the  Tillamook,  Oregon. 
Commercial  Club  have  organized  a 
Tillamook  County  Fair  Association, 
with  1,000  shares  at  $1  a  share.  The 
Grangers  and  the  club  members  co- 
operated on  holding  a  stock  show 
this  fall. 

The  following  have  been  appointed 
members  of  the  Oregon  State  Live- 
stock Sanitary  Board:  Woolgrowers' 
Association,  Herbert  Boylen,  Pilot, 
Rock,  four-year  term,  and  John  G. 
Hoke,  of  Baker,  two-year  term;  Pure- 
bred Livestock  Association,  Frank 
Brown,  Carlton,  four-year  term,  and 
Charles  Cleveland,  Gresham.  two-year 
term;  Oregon  State  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation, F.  E.  Lynn,  Perrydale,  four- 
year  term,  and  Charles  Kunze,  Til- 
lamook, two-year  term. 
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THE  GEM 


Iceless  Cooler 

All  metal.  Built  to  last.  Clean 
and  sanitary.  Scientifically  venti- 
lated. 

Xo  expense  to  operate,  as  it  re- 
quires no  ice. 

The  housekeeper's  warm  weather 
friend,  as  it  keeps  your  food  from 
spoiling:,  milk  from  souring,  and 
butter  from  melting'. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it, 
write  us  for  circular  and  price. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

8th  &  Irwin  sto.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$37.50  Guaranteed 

One  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine, 
complete  with  pulley,  batteries, 
etc.,  ready  to  run. 

Lansing  Company 

San  Francisco 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  con- 
sumer. This  cuts  out  the 
agent's  commission  and  gives 
you  manufacturer's  prices.  Red- 
wood Tanks,  all  sizes;  Drying 
Trays.  Fruit  Boxes,  Spraying 
Tanks. 

WILSON.   Stockton,  Cal. 


R.  F. 


CALVES 

Raise    Them    Without  Milk. 

Booklet  Free. 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 

427-420   DaviH  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I  IfX  IV 1 1  I  CD  Lle«e.ll,  strongest 
Lll»t  IMLLLK  H'<:  killing  com- 
pound made.  Workallkemaglc  Simply 
put  a  few  drape  In  nests  and  hang  bottle 
In  coop.  Powerful  evaporating  vapors  go 
Into  feathers,  cracks  and  crevices.  No 
painting,  spraying  or  dnstlng.  Easy  to 
use.  Clrcnlarf  ree.  Pound  bottle  prepaid 
6oc.  Moneyliaoklf  Itfalls.  Agonts  wanted 
W.H.MctigorCo.,  No.  j^Qulncy,  III. 


FREE  BOOK  ON  SPRAYING 

giving  complete  information  about 

WARD    SPRAY  PIMPS 
sent  on   request.     It's   a   guide  to 
profitable    spraying.     Write    for  It 
and  for  testimonials  of  well  known 
fruit  growers. 

WARD  PUMP  COMPANY, 
401  So.  Water  St.  Koekford,  III. 


Developing  the  Mule  Colt 


By  S.  P.  Van  Arnum. 


YOU  can  make  neither  a  high-class 
animal  nor  an  ordinary  scrub' 
out  of  the  mule  during  his  first  year. 
<  Any  time  you  are  told  that  the 
mule  colt  -"will  grow  out"  of  the 
stunting  he  gets  in  his  first  twelve 
months  you  .  are  being  given  a  half 
truth.  Some  of  them  will  make  an 
amazing  improvement,  but  the  best 
mules  are  those  that  made  a  normal 
development"  while  in  1  their  first 
twelve  months. 

1  grow  mules  for  a  living,  and  have 
been  growing  them  for  the  last  thir- 
teen years.  I.  try  to  keep.  two.  big- 
things  in  mind  when  it  comes  to  turn- 
ing out  first-class  animals.  Feedingis 
just  as  important  as  breeding,  and- 
these  two  principles  of  mule  growing 
are  more  important  than  any  others. . 

Give  me  a  good,  big  jack.  deep, 
black  in  color,  good  bone,  sound 
feet,  strong  head,  and  with  some 
style  and  action  about  him  and  I 
have  half  the  qualities  I  want  in  my 
mules.  Then  I  want  a  heavy  draft 
mare,  weighing  1,600  to  1,800 
pounds,  her  points  fairly  good  and 
her  disposition  gentle  and  I  will  be 
able  to  raise  good  mules. 

One  of  the  main  things  I  demand 
in  the  mare  is  a  gentle,  tractable 
disposition.  Some  of  the  finest  mules 
I  ever  raised  were  from  two  mares, 
half  sisters,  but  these  colts  were 
practically  unbreakable.  Both  mares 
were,  flighty  and  headstrong  and  the 
-qualities  of  disposition  were  trebled 
in  the  colts!  Several  of  the .  colts 
-nearly,  killed,  themselves  during  the 
weaning  periods  in  .  their  efforts  to 
get  back  to  their  dams. 


P  am"  following  my  usual  plan  with 
my  yearling  mules  this  year.  They 
are  going  on  pasture,"  in  a  big  area, 
where  they  will  have  plenty  of 
grass,  shade  and  water.  In  one 
corner  of  the  pasture  I  have  new 
troughs  where  they  will  be  fed  daily. 
One  feed  of  grain  a  day  will  help 
make  mules  out  of  them  by  the  time 
they  are  two-year-olds. 

The  mule  that  will  be  two  years 
old  in  the  following  spring  should 
be  well  .fed  during  the  winter.  As- 
far  as  working  them  at  that  age  is 
concerned,  -I  -say  let  them  alone,' 
other  than  .to  accustom  them  to  the 
harness  and  the  bit.  After  they  are 
two  years  of  age  they  are  mature, 
enough  to  put  into  the  furrow  and  to 
the  wagon. 

.  I  have  a  few  mares  with  mule  colts, 
and  much  as  T  dislike  to  do  it,  I  am 
forced  to  work  the  mother  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  spring.  When  the  mares' 
are  in  the  fields,  I-  put  the  colt  in  the 
stall,  a  big  roomy  box  structure,  and' 
leave  a  few  oats  in  the  trough  for 
him.  He  may  eat  them,  and  he  may' 
not,  but  if  he  learns  to  do  so,  then 
all  the  better.  I  let  the  mule  colt  run 
with  the  mare  at  all  times  when  it 
is  possible,  and  when  on  the  pasture 
at  nights  he  will  learn  the  trick  of 
eating  a  little  grass.  The  weaning  at 
six  months  old  is  never  a.  very  diffi- 
cult preposition  then.  ' 

My  idea  of  mule  raising  is  to  keep, 
the  mule  growing  daily,  from  the 
time  he  is  foaled  till  _he  has  reached 
his  maturity.  Any  day  he  fails  to 
grow  is  a  wasted  day  for  him,  and  it 
.is  impossible  to  make  it  up.  .   " 


U/D'TC  SHORT  STORIES — Earn  big  money— 
TVIMlEi  Free  booklet.  Tells  how.  PRESS  SYN- 
DICATE, Dept.,  O.  r  .  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Marketing  Wool 

The  Boston  Wool  Trade  Associa- 
tion offers  the  following  suggestions 
for  marketing  wool: 

All  busks,  regardless  of  grade, 
should  be  shorn  and  packed  sepa- 
rately. All  dead  wool  should  be 
packed  separately  and  so  marked. 

All  black  sheep  should  be  cut  out 
before  shearing,  and  this  wool  kept 
distinctly  from  contact  with  white 
fleece,  and  marked  "Black  Wool." 

Whenever  possible,  wool  from  ewes, 
wethers  and  yearlings  should  be 
packed  separately,  and  each  so 
marked. 

For  tying  fleeces,  four-ply  paper 
twine  ig  recommended.  It  costs  but  1 
cent  a  pound  more  than  single  ply. 
is  larger  and  easier  to  handle  and 
stays  tied.  If  paper  twine  is  not  avail- 
able, we  recommend  the  use  of  four 
and  one-half  finished  India  three-ply 
twine. 

Much  wool  is  lost  annually  through 
the  bursting  of  the  mouths  of  sacks. 
This  can  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  a 
stronger  twine.  Andover  six-ply  is 
used  by  all  Eastern  wool  houses.  In 
no  case  should  sisal  twine  or  jute 
twine  be  used,  either  in  tying  fleeces 
or  sewing  the  mouths  of  bags. 

Packing  the  machine-sewed  bags  in- 
side out  with  selvage  showing  great- 
ly facilitates  running  the  seam  when 
opening  the  sack. 

Sheep  sheds  in  connection  with 
shearing  plants,  often  rightly  called 
"sweat  sheds,"  should  be  provided 
with  ample  ventilation,  especially  in 
the  roof,  so  that  the  shorn  wool  will 
contain  no  natural  moisture. 


Value  of  Young  Pigs. 

Young  pigs  always  bring  a  price 
that  is  considered  above  their  presr 
ent  value  if  killed  to  furnish  meat. 
The  young  pig  will  increase  in  weight 
very  rapidly  m  proportion  to  the  food 
it  consumes,  and  the  fact  is  sure  to 
be  discounted  by  the  seller  when  he 
fixes  the  price. 

The  young  pig  also  keeps  the  ten- 
derness of  flesh  and  fine  flavor  of 
the  roasting-pig  stage  until  several 
months  old,  and  a  roast  pig  weighing 
80  to  90  pounds  is  as  good  eating  as 
one  killed  when  it  is  not  more  than  8 
weeks  old.  This,  however,  depends  on 
how  the  pig  is  kept.  If  allowed  to 
surfeit  itself  and  become  dyspeptic, 
the  meat  will  show  that  the  animal 
has  had  fever,  and  will  be  neither 
tender  nor  healthful  food. 


Look  to  the  Pedigree 

Look  at  the  pedigree  of  the  stallion 
you  patronize,  and  if  it  is  not  issued 
by  one  of  the  recognized  registry  as- 
sociations don't  use  that  horse.  Many 
farmers  will  contend  that  a  grade 
korse  that  is  a  good  looker  is  just  as 
good  for  a  sire  as  a  pure-bred,  and 
that  the  expense  is  much  lighter. 

Some  of  the  handsomest,  soundest 
and  most  perfect  horses  are  grades, 
and,  while  they  are  splendid  animals 
for  use,  they  are  unsuitable  to  breed 
to.  Every  grade  has  a  yellow  streak 
in  him,  and  this  is  just  as  likely  to 
show  as  his  good  qualities. 


Alfalfa  Hay  for  Lambs. 

The  Nebraska  Station  found  that 
lambs  fed  alfalfa  hay  and  corn  made 
50  per  cent  more  gain  than  those  on 
sorghum  hay  and  corn,  and  that 
nearly  200  pounds  more  grain  and 
300  pounds  more  roughage  were  re- 
quired to  make  100  pounds  of  gain 
on  those  fed  sorghum  hay  and  corn. 
A  winter  experiment  lasting  ninety- 
eight  days  showed  that  alfalfa-fed 
lambs  made  52  per  cent  greater  gains 
than  lambs  fed  prairie  hay  with  the 
same  grain  ration. 


Comfort  for  Horses 

The  horse  that  is  compelled  to  fight 
flies  constantly  cannot  get  in  a  full 
day's  work,  or  at  least  if  it  docs 
there  is  less  stamina,  which  eventu- 
ally tells  on  the  life  work  of  the  ani- 
mal. Neither  can  it  do  its  best  with 
an  ill-fitting  harness.  The  horse  that 
is  comfortable  and  in  good  spirits  is 
the  one  that  makes  the  record. 


Swine  for  Breeding 

When  pure-bred  swine  are  kept  for 
breeding  purposes  they  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  for.  bone  and 
muscle  development  rather  than  pro- 
duction of  fat. 


WHITTIER-C0BURN(9 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

San  Francisco  California 


Your  axles  are  as  safe  as 
the  man  on  the  tree 
when  you  use 

Co  (£l  S. 
Axle  Grease 

It  has  moved  California's 
loads  for  more  than 

50  Years 

Let  it  move  yours  to-day. 
AT  ALL  DEALERS. 


\1  QB  VIM     SKI  hmi-IIAND 

PIPE 

and    SCREW  CASING. 

Best  of  quality.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying.  They 
will  interest  you. 

GEO.    I'.    ALEXANDER    &  CO., 
320    Market  St., 
Formerly  conducting  business 
under  the  name  of 

Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


LEG 


THE  CLIPPER 

cut  tall  grass,  short  pass  and 
*eeds    and    do    all  the 
trimming  alone  the  fence,  f 
walks  and  drivea. 

If  your  dealers  do  not 
ke«p  I  hem.  let  us  know, 
and  we  will  aend  circular! 
and  prices. 

CUPPER  LHWN 
MOWER  CO. 
Dixon    -    •  Illinois 


In  Cattle  Surely  Prevented 
CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEG  VACCINE 

California's  favorite,  the  roost  suc- 
cessful, easiest  used  and  lowest 
priced  reliable  vaccine  made. 
Powder,  string  or  pill  form.  Write 
for  free  Black  Lee  Booklet. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 
Berkeley.  Cal. 
If  your  druggist  does  not  stock  oar 
vaccines,  order  direct  from  ui. 


Duroc  Jersey  Swine 

Choice  Breeding  Stock, 
Both  Sexes, 
For  Sale. 

JOHN  SH»AEDER 

GATES,  OREGON. 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum^M'A^ 
mer  at  Small  Cost        E^fc  %  ^1 

Send  Po»»«l  'or  New  W,  IS^tSu.  * 

Plan       It  will  t'ing  yOL  ^Wm\^\^ 

Arrr-oio'  Co  ,  1144  I    Carcpb*"  *<  .  Cfcicft«<.  ^-^W 

A«rr*>a>ta»r  C«      2*  M  ■•)>■«.*•  Iff****!    0«-'«««      /)'    C  * 
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Summer  Hog-Feeding  Perils 


-By  A.  L.  Musgrove.- 


BE WARE 'of  the  deadly  sw  ill  bar- 
rel in  feeding  the  freshly  weaned 
pig  during  the  summer  months.  Of 
course,  there  are  swill  barrels  and 
swill  barrels,  but  the  one  that  is  en- 
crusted with  filth  inside  and  out, 
left  out  in  the  hot  sun  and  hovered 
over  by  swarms  of  flies,  green  and 
otherwise,  is  hardly  the  proper  re- 
ceptacle for  the  slops  that  are  to  go 


lution  of  some  disinfectant  or  with  a 
strong  solution  of  common  soda  will 
get  rid  of  many  a  case  of  pig  dis- 
orders. 

It  will  take  but  little  of  the  fly- 
blown poison  in  the  swill  barrel  to 
spoil  several  gallons  of  good  food  I 
know  some  older  hogs  manage  to  eat 
some  fearsome  messes  taken  from  a 
summer  swill  barrel,  but  their  stom- 


into  the  somewhat  tender  stomachs 
of  the  young  pigs. 

I  have  noticed  the  odor  of  many 
summer  swill  barrels  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  100  yards.  A  few  quarts 
of  a  feeding  mixture  left  for  a  day 
in  a  big  barrel  that  stands  out  in  the 
sun  will  smell  like  a  city  garbage 
wagon.  The  stuff  that  is  fermenting 
there  day  after  day  becomes  distinct- 
ly poisonous  after  a  time.  The  pig 
that  eats  and  digests  it  must  have  a 
marvelous  set  of  digestive  organs, 
but  most  of  them  will  eat  it,  for  the 
appetite  of  a  growing  pig  is  hard 
to  balk. 

Where  the  pigs  are  fed  in  the  open, 
in  wooden  or  metal  troughs,  the  hog 
owner  should  spare  time  enough 
daily  to  wash  out  the  food  recep- 
tacles. If  this  is  not  done,  the  slops, 
chopped  foodstuffs,  skim  milk  or 
whatever  is  being  fed  to  the  pigs 
will  certainly  ferment.  When  this 
goes  on  day  after  day  for  a  couple  of 
months,  all  manner  of  toxins  and  fer- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  the  en- 
crusted masses  of  filth  in  the  corners 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  troughs.  I 
have  traced  a  good  many  cases  of  di- 
gestive troubles,  loss  of  appetite  and 
plain  scours  to  a  dirty  feed  trough. 

By  dragging  the  troughs  under  the 
pump  spout,  and  going  over  them 
thoroughly  with  a  stiff  broom,  the 
sides  and  corners  of  the  feed  boxes 
can  be  kept  clean  of  the  filth  that 
will  otherwise  gather  there.  Cleanli- 
ness is  as  necessary  for  the  hog  as  it 
is  for  any  other  animal  on  the  place. 
Washing  the  troughs  with  a  weak  so- 


achs  are  more  hardened  to  unwhole- 
some food.  The  young  pig  has  been 
living  on  the  most  easily  digested 
substance  in  all  nature  up  to  the 
time  of  its  weaning.  Fermented 
foods,  loaded  with  actual  poisons 
from  the  filthy  sides  of  the  encrusted 
barrel,  are  nearly  as  deadly  as  hitting 
them  squarely  between  the  eyes  with 
a  four-pound  ax. 

Where  skim  milk  is  fed  to  the 
young  pigs,  the  same  care  in  regard 
to  cleanliness  is  necessary.  Milk  is  a 
substance  that  ferments  easily  and 
quickly.  When  the  troughs  in  which 
it  is  fed  are  allowed  to  go  uncleaned 
scours  are  apt  to  follow  us  use.  In 
feeding  milk  to  the  recently  weaned 
pig  we  should  remember  that  it  is 
possible  to  feed  much  skim  milk  to 
the  young  porkers.  I  know  nearly 
everybody  believes  that  a  pig  will 
never  eat  more  than  is  good  for  him, 
but  he  will  where"  skim  milk  is  con- 
concerned. 

I  have  fed  buttermilk  to  young 
pigs,  but  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  its  real 
value.  Old  buttermilk,  saturated 
with  lactic  acid,  is  without  doubt 
harmful,  but  fresh  buttermilk  seems 
to  make  them  thrifty  and  vigorous. 
It  is  best  to  feed  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  buttermilk,  and  the  litter 
should  be  gradually  accustomed  to  it 
if  the  grower  would  avoid  serious 
trouble. 

Milk  that  is  but  slightly  soured  I 
have  fed  without  any  trouble,  but  on 
the  few  occasions  that  I  have  given 
the  pigs  very  sour  milk  marked  di- 
gestive disturbances  followed. 


Goats  as  Shepherds 

Sheep  are  too  slow  in  their  move- 
ments to  suit  goats,  which  cover  more 
ground  in  a  day  and  are  more  in- 
clined to  herd  in  one  bunch  and  less 
addicted  to  scattering  When  a  few 
goats  are  kept  among  sheep  not 
herded,  the  goats  will  often,  for  the 
sake  of  company,  stay  with  the  sheep. 
They  are  useful  in  this  connection,  as 
goats  almost  invariably  come  home 
at  night  and  sheep  follow  them  in, 
.thus  often  avoiding  the  danger  of 
having  any  of  the  flock  killed  by 
dogs  or  wild  animals  at  night.  Sheep 
and  goats  do  not  interbreed,  and  so 
can  be  allowed  to  run  together  with 
impunity. 


Indigestion  in  Calves 

Indigestion  in  older  calves  is  usu- 
ally due  to  unclean  milk  or  feed,  un- 
clean vessels,  close  confinement  in 
dark,  insanitary  stalls  and  irregular 
or  excessive  feeding.  In  some  cases 
it  appears  to  be  due  mainly  to  sheer 
weakness  and  inability  to  digest. 


Underfeeding 

Underfeeding  is  responsible  for 
more  small  milk  yields  than  is  a  poor 
cow. 


Shelter  for  the  Mares 

Be  sure  the  mare  and  colts  in  pas- 
ture have  shelter  from  the  hot  sun. 


Are  You  Short  of  Water? 

THE  KEYSTONE  DRILLER 

Will  Develop  It 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Over  Sixty  California  Well  Drillers 
Are  Using  Keystone  Machines 

WE  ALSO  CARRY 

Foos  Gasoline  Engines  in  All  Sizes 
Downie  Deep  Well  Pumps— Centrifugal  Pumps 
Triplex  Power  Pumps— Air  Lift  Pumping  Equipment 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS 


Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone 

San  Francisco       Los  Angeles 
California 


KROGH'S 

NEW 

VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balance-1 
Vertical  Pump  contains  many  new  ana 
valuable  improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


149  Beale  St. 


San  1'  ranclnco 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milch  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Piss  and  Hogs.  Cheapest  food 
in  the  Market  to-day.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It,  address 


EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 


149  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 

Continued  from  Page  Two 


bank) — Peaches,  100  per  cent  of  last 
year;  apricots,  80  per  cent;  almonds 
and  prunes,  normal;  apples,  not  yet 
aide  to  state  definitely;  olives,  short, 
good  bloom,  but  tell  off.  Full  crop  of 
grapes.  Berries  and  vegetables,  nor- 
mal. Grain  is  70  per  cent  of  last  year, 
or  about  37 |  j  per  cen,t  of  average. 
Livestock  is  in  good  condition,  and 
feed  ample.  The  principal  hatchery 
for  grasshoppers  was  a  held  of  Arab- 
ian alfalfa  that  died,  which  gave  a 
gooil  opportunity  for  burning,  and  as 
a  consequence  most  of  the  hoppers 
were  destroyed.  A  few  escaped  to  a 
neighboring  field  of  alfalfa  and  are 
being  controlled  by  blackbirds  and 
meadow  larks.  Other  small  places 
are  being  controlled  by  turkeys. 

Merced  County  (N.  H.  Wilson) — 
Peaches,  40  per  cent;  apricots,  10  per 
cent;  apples,  80  per  cent;  figs,  lull 
crop;  almonds,  10  per  cent;  plums,  40 
per  cent.  It  is  too  early  to  estimate 
the  citrus  fruits.  Grapes,  75  per  cent; 
injured  by  cutworms,  frost  and  hail. 
Berries  are  about  normal.  Large  crop 
of  vegetables.  Tomatoes,  very  heavy 
and  early  crop.  Grain,  light  crop;  al- 
falfa, big  crop.  Livestock  in  good 
condition.  We  have  no  grasshoppers 
in  Merced  county  this  year. 

Solano  County  (C.  R.  McBride) — 
Apricots  bearing  50  per  cent  of  full 
crop;  prunes,  50  per  cent;  peaches, 
100  per  cent;  pears,  85  per  cent; 
plums,  85  per'  cent;  table  grapes,  00 
per  cent;  wine  grapes,  100  per  cent. 
Barley,  30  per  cent;  wheat,  15  per 
cent.  There  is  plenty  of  feed  and  all 
livestock  is  in  good  condition.  In 
Vaca  valley  and  Suisun  valley  the 
fruit  is  suing  up  well  with  no 
irrigation. 

Monterey  County  (J.  B.  Hick- 
man)— Apricots  are  heavy,  falling 
from  the  young  trees;  about  150  per 
cent  crop;  apples,  50  per  cent;  prunes, 
70  per  cent;  peaches,  100  per  cent; 
pears,  '  75  per  cent;  plums,  75  per 
cent.  Too  early  to  estimatte  the 
crop  of  grapes.  Wheat,  10  per  cent; 
barley,  30  per  cent.  Livestock  is 
largely  moved  out  in  the  country. 

Kings  County  (B.  V.  Sharp)— 
There  is  a  full  crop  of  all  deciduous 
fruits,  except  apricots,  which  are 
about  35  per  cent  of  normal.  Grapes 
and  berries  about  the  average.  Veg- 
etables are  a  little  short,  due  to  dry 
year.  Grain  is  almost  a  total  failure 
on  account  of  the  drouth,  except 
about  2,000  acres  around  Tulare  lake. 
Livestock  is  in  good  condition  for  a 
dry  year. 

San  Benito  County  (L.  H.  Day)— 
Apples,  one-half  of  normal  crop;  ap- 
ricots, B0  per  cent;  prunes,  50  per 
cent;  peaches,  75  per  cent  of  normal 
crops.  Cherries  and  almonds,  full 
crops.  Our  orchards  are  practically 
all  irrigated,  so  we  expect  full  sized 
fruit  and  a  small  drop. 

Napa  County  (A.  B.  Butler) — Some 
localities  have  a  good  crop  of  decidu- 
ous fruits,  others  very  light;  alto- 
gether, I  think,  about  half  a  crop. 
Grapes,  fair;  berries,  vegetables  and 
grain,  good.  Livestock  doing  well. 
We  have  had  about  20  inches  of  rain, 
and  grass  has  been  abundant,  and  but 
for  the  preceding  dry  season,  we 
would  have  had  a  good  year.  The 
frost  did  some  damage. 

Nevada  County  (D.  F.  Norton) — 
While  the  crop  of  deciduous  fruits  is 
below  the  average,  the  size  and  ex- 
cellence are  far  above.  There  is  a 
splendid  bloom  of  the  citrus  fruits, 
which  promise  a  large  crop,  and  there 
will  be  no  culls.  Abnormally  large 
crop  of  grapes.  Berries,  100  per 
cent;  vegetables,  full  crop  of  all  kinds. 
The  late  spring  rains  have  made  the 
grain  the  best  in  years.  Livestock 
is  in  splendid  condition,  and  is  now 
being  taken  to  the  mountains.  The 
grasshopcprs  have  done  a  small 
amount  of  damage  in  the  western  end 


of  the  county  near  the  Yuba  county 
line,  principally  to  trees  planted  last 
year. 

Orange  County  (Roy  K.  Bishop) — 

Apricots,  30  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 
Peaches,  overloaded  and  requiring 
thinning.  Apples,  100  per  cent; 
pears,  110  per  cent;  walnuts,  95  per 
cent.  Total  yield  will  be  more  than 
in  1U11,  due  to  young  trees  coming 
into  bearing.  Aphis  on  walnuts  is 
bad,  causing  the  leaves  to  drop.  Very 
little  blight  at  present.  Plums  and 
prunes  heavily  loaded,  but  not  com- 
mercially grown.  Navel  oranges  set, 
70  per  cent  of  crop  and  Valencias,  90 
per  cent.  There  is  still  some  drop- 
ping. Very  little  fruit  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  trees.  Lemons,  50 
per  cent,  crop  set.  Young  fruit  shows 
line  condition.  Grapes  are  mostly  of 
table  varieties,  and  crop  is  90  per  cent 
and  in  tine  condition.  Strawberry 
yield  light,  about  50  per  cent.  Black- 
berries, dewberries  and  loganberries 
producing  heavily.  String  beans  pro- 
ducing fine  crop;  bell  peppers,  50  per 
cent;  tomatoes  and  melons  coming 
on  well,  but  not  fruiting  yet;  pota- 
toes, light  crop,  due  to  decrease  in 
acreage,  about  25  per  cent.  All  grain 
is  light,  due  to  lack  of  late  rains.  The 
weather  has  been  cool  and  cloudy  all 
spring,  but  now  is  bright  sunshine. 
The  general  growing  condition  has 
been  slow,  due  to  the  lack  of  warm 
weather. 

Placer  County  (H.  H.  Bowman)— 

Plums,  70  per  cent;  peaches,  70  per 
cent;  pears,  75  per  cent.  Citrus 
fruits,  70  per  cent;  wine,  table  and 
raisin  grapes.  80  to  90  per  cent.  Ber- 
ries, good  crop,  about  85  per  cent; 
one-half  crop  of  grain.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  outbreak  of 
grasshoppers,  we  are  free  from  pests. 

Riverside  County  (R.  P.  Cundiff) 
— Apricots,  peaches  and  almonds,  full 
crop.  Apples  and  cherries,  85  per 
cent.  Walnuts  and  prunes,  normal 
ciop.  No  trouble  from  grasshoppers 
in  this  county  thus  far.  Citrus  fruits, 
about  60  per  cent  of  average  crop. 
All  varieties  of  grapes  promise  well. 
Berries,  normal  production  of  all 
kinds  grown  in  this  section.  Fair  crop 
of  vegetables.  About  one-fourth  of 
a  full  crop  of  grain.  The  citrus  trees 
that  were  defoliated  by  last  winter's 
cold  weather  are  recovering  nicely 
and  in  most  instances  promise  33  1-3 
to  40  per  cent  of  normal  crop.  Trees 
that  were  smudged,  or  that  otherwise 
saved  their  foliage,  promise  normal 
production  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Sacramento  County  (F.  R.  M. 
Bloomer — Bartlett  pears,  75  per  cent 
of  normal  or  12,000  tons;  peaches,  80 
per  cent,#or  7,200  tons;  shipping 
plums  and  prunes,  70  per  cent  or 
6,300  tons.  Other  deciduous  fruits 
below  average,  or  approximately  7S 
per  cent.  Oranges  are  setting  well 
and  look  to  be  95  per  cent  of  average 
crop;  lemons,  80  per  cent;  frost  killed 
some  early  blossoms.  Tokay  grapes 
are  blossoming  heavily  and  will  be 
a  good  crop  where  irrigated,  look  now 
90  per  cent;  wine  grapes,  90  per  cent. 
Strawberries,  normal,  or  100  per  cent; 
other  berries,  100  per  cent,  as  they 
are  irrigated.  Potatoes,  75  per  cent; 
asparagus.  100  per  cent;  other  vege- 
tables doing  well.  Wheat,  75  per 
cent;  oats,  80  per  cent.;  barley,  70  per 
cent.  There  is  a  gradual  decrease, 
probably  10  per  cent  annually,  in  live 
stock.  More  than  400  irrigating 
plants  have  been  installed  during  the 
last  two  years  in  this  county. 

San  Bernardino  County  (S.  A. 
Pease) — Oranges,  70  per  cent;  lemons, 
30  per  cent;  grapefruit,  90  per  cent; 
cherries,  30  per  cent;  apples,  95  per 
cent;  peaches,  95  per  cent;  apricots, 
85  per  cent;  wine  grapes,  90  per  cent; 
table  grapes,  90  per  cent;  walnuts,  100 


per  cent  (orchards  just  coming  into 
bearing);  olives,  95  per  cent. 

San  Diego  (H.  A.  Weinland)— The 
report  on  deciduous  fruits  remains 
practically  the  same  as  last  month. 
Apples,  fair  crop;  peaches  first-class. 
The  citrus  condition  is  gradually  im- 
proving all  over  the  county.  In  the 
sections  where  the  freeze  was  light- 
est the  trees  have  set  n  good  crop 
of  fruit,  which,  in  general,  is  staying 
on  well.  The  prospects  for  grapes  is 
good.  Every  section  reports  a  first- 
class  crop.  The  strawberry  crop  is 
rather  light,  owing  to  a  mysterious 
disease  which,  however,  seems  to  dis- 
appear about  the  middle  of  June. 
Later  crops  will  probably  be  fair.  The 
grain  situation  in  certain  localities 
was  helped  by  light  rains  early  in  the 
month,  but  in  general  a  good  crop 
will  be  realized  only  where  the  best 
dry  farming  methods  were  used.  A 
little  damage  has  been  reported  from 
giasshoppcrs  in  one  section  of  the 
back  country,  but  it  is  not  in  any  way 
alarming. 

Santa  Barbara  County  (C.  W. 
Beers) — Mildew  attacking  the  apples, 
but  they  may  not  suffer  any  loss. 
Other  deciduous  fruits  promise  full 
crop.  Walnuts  look  to  be  about  nor- 
mal. Lemons,  95  per  cent;  oranges 
setting  well.  Average  crop  of  ber- 
ries; vegetables,  normal.  Wheat,  oats 
and  barley,  35  per  cent;  hay,  75  per 
cent. 

Shasta  County  (George  A.  Lami- 
man)— Prunes  will  make  from  60  to 
75  r>er  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  Some 
growers  will  have  100  per  cent  of  a 
crop,  and  they  are  holding  well  and 
making  good  size.  Peaches  are  scarce, 
except  in  foothill  sections,  where  they 
are  good.  There  will  be  only  a  25  or 
30  per  cent  crop.  Pears,  from  25  to 
40  per  cent  normal;  apples,  40  to  50 
per  cent;  some  orchards  in  the  moun- 
tains have  good  crops,  others  light. 
Grapes  are  showing  up  well  and  will 
make  a  good  crop.  Berries  of  all 
kinds  are  good.  Strawberries  in  val- 
ley sections  harvested.  In  mountain 
districts  now  on  and  a  bumper  crop. 
All  vegetables  are  in  fine  shape. 
Plenty  of  rainfall  has  done  much  for 
them.  One  of  the  best  crops  of  hay 
and  grain  that  the  county  has  ever 
had,  and  the  weather  has  been  good 
for  it.  Livestock  looks  exceptionally 
well,  as  there  has  been  a  fine  crop  of 
feed.  I  just  came  in  from  the  hills 
and  did  not  see  a  poor  animal  on  the 
whole  trip.  Grasshoppers  did  little 
damage  except  in  pasturage  localities, 
where  they  ate  garden  and  small 
trees.  Little  was  done  in  way  of 
fighting  them.  Some  cases  of  burn- 
ing, also  sprinkling  and  liming  plants 
with  air-slacked  lime  gave  good  re- 
sults as  a  repellant. 

Siskiyou  County  (Joseph  F.  Wetael) 
— Good  crop  of  all  deciduous  fruits. 
Grapes,  good.  Berries,  vegetable  and 
grain,  excellent.  Large  herds  of  live 
stock  for  good  feed  on  the  ranges. 

Sonoma  County  (A.  R.  Gallaway) 
— Deciduous  fruits,  from  50  to  80  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop.  Soil  in  excellent 
condition,  with  sufficient  moisture. 
Trees  and  fruit  looking  well.  Citrus 
fruits,  about  50  per  cent  of  normal. 
Grapes  100  per  cent  of  average  crop 
in  prospect  with  vines  doing  well.  AH 
kinds  of  berries  and  vegetables,  aver- 
age crop.  Grain,  90  per  cent.  Live 
stock  in  good  condition  with  plenty 
of  feed.  The  grasshoppers  are  giv- 
ing some  trouble  in  the  vineyards 
and  young  orchards  along  the  foot- 
hills adjacent  to  pasture  lands,  but 
the  damage  will  probably  be  small 
except  in  a  few  limited  areas.  We 
are  using  arsenical  sprays  and  poison 
baits  to  check  them.  Where  these 
are  persistently  used,  fair  control  is 
reported. 

Stanislaus  County  (A.  L.  Ruther- 


ford)— Apples,  100  per  cent;  apricots, 
10  per  cent;  peaches,  35  per  cent; 
pears,  50  per  cent;  table  grapes,  50 
per  cent;  wine  grapes,  50  per  cent. 
The  shortage  was  due  to  frost,  ex- 
cept in  grapes,  where  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  cutworms.  Oranges,  100 
per  cent;  lemons,  75  per  cent.  Black- 
berries, loganberries  and  raspberries, 
90  per  cent.  Vegetables  in  good  con- 
dition. The  grain  west  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  not  irrigated,  is  almost 
a  total  failure;  cast  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin, one-half  crop.  On  irrigated 
lands,  the  crop  is  good.  There  has 
not  been  an  average  crop  of  grass- 
hoppers, and  no  damage  whatever  has 
been  done  by  them. 

Tehama  County  (Chas.  B.  Weeks)— 
Peaches,  50  per  cent;  apricots,  75  per 
cent;  pears,  10  per  cent;  oranges, 
100  per  cent;  lemons,  100  per  cent; 
olives,  50  per  cent;  wine  and  table 
grapes,  both  100  per  cent.  Full  crop 
of  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  Livestock 
in  good  condition.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  orchards  of  all  kinds  that 
have  received  good  cultivation  and 
irrigation  for  the  last  three  years  are 
in  the  very  best  condition  and  have 
full  crops,,  and  only  those  that  are 
short  on  moisture  will  produce  light 
crops.  Many  wells  are  being  sunk, 
and  no  failures  have  been  reported 
where  the  depth  is  more  than  150  feet 

Tulare  County  (A.  G.  Schulz)— 
Apples,  75  per  cent;  figs,  90  per 
cent;  table  grapes,  90  per  cent;  raisin 
grapes,  80  per  cent;  freestone 
peaches,  65  per  cent;  cling  peaches, 
30  per  cent;  prunes,  50  per  cent; 
plums,  60  per  cent;  olives,  75  per 
cent;  walnuts,  65  per  cent.  Oranges, 
65  per  cent,  and  lemons,  10  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop.  Grain  hay,  25 
per  cent;  alfalfa,  75  per  cent.  Grass- 
hoppers did  no  damage  in  this 
county. 

Ventura  County   (R.  S.  Vaile)— 

Apricots,  40  per  cent  normal  crop; 
picking  should  begin  about  July  5. 
There  has  been  no  apparent  change 
in  citrus  fruits  since  last  month. 
Beans  show  prospects  for  a  fine  crop. 
Beet  harvesting  will  begin  early  in 
July,  with  good  prospects.  Grain,  75 
per  cent  of  average  crop  just  har- 
vested. Grasshoppers  have  been  num- 
erous in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
but  not  serious  enough  for  treatment 
of  any  sort. 

Yolo  County  (George  H.  Hecke) 
— Apricots  are  being  harvested.  The 
crop  is  turning  out  as  expected,  about 
40  per  cent  of  1912.  A  good  per- 
centage has  been  sold  to  canners  at 
$50  a  ton,  balance  being  dried. 
Peaches  and  almonds  confirm  prev- 
ious report.  Grapes  arc  looking  prom- 
ising, particularly  where  irrigated.  On 
non-irrigated  lands  the  situation  is 
still  doubtful,  though  no  ill  effects 
are  to  be  noted  as  yet.  Vine  hop- 
pers have  been  more  numerous  than 
usual  and  damaged  the  foliage  in 
some  vineyards.  Grain  is  turning  off 
better  than  expected.  The  grasshop- 
pers have  done  slight  damage,  not 
more  than  is  and  may  be  expected 
in  a  dry  season,  and  nothing  like 
the  amount  reported  by  the  daily 
press. 

Yuba  County  (G.  W.  Harney)— 

Deciduous  fruits,  70  per  cent  of  a 
in  rir.al  crop,  quality  fine.  Citrus 
fruits,  50  per  cent  of  the  average. 
Grapes,  prospects  for  good  crop,  but 
no  percentage  determined  yet.  Ber- 
ries, 90  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 
Vegetables,  70  per  cent,  season  late 
but  quality  fine.  This  is  the  cucum- 
ber county  and  there  will  be  750  tons 
shipped  by  express  alone.  Grain,  50 
per  cent;  quality  good.  Live  stock, 
not  increasing.  Grasshoppers  are  be- 
coming a  pest  on  vacant  lands  along 
the  first  foothills  of  the  Sierras,  but 
as  this  is  sparsely  settled,  not  much 
damage  has  been  done. 
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Three  Dollars  a  Year  Per  Hen 


-Continued  from  Page  One- 


prevents  inbreeding  and  thus  keeps 
up  the  egg  record  of  the  flock. 

"The  selection  of  pullets  is  equally 
important,  and  all  this  is  done  on  my 
own  farm.  Special  note  is  taken  of 
the  indications  of  good  layers  by  a 
study  of  the  head.  A  pullet  that  will 
be  a  good  layer  usually  has  all  the 
marks  of  a  hen  early  in  life,  while 
those  that  are  not  such  good  layers 
are  coarser  and  more  like  roosters. 

"It  doesn't  pay  to  keep  hens  af- 
ter they  are  three  years  old.  Neither 
do  I  sell  pullet  eggs  for  hatching, 
They  are  all  sold  on  the  open  mar- 
ket.  This  is  because  I  believe  the 
pullets  use  so  much  of  their  vitality 
in  producing  eggs  the  first  year  thai 
the  chickens  hatched  from  their  eggs 
would  not  be  as  strong  nor  as  val- 
uable as  those  from  older  hens. 

"The  first  fall,  the  pullet  has  a 
rest  of  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
days  during  the  molt,  and  with  this 
rest  the  two  year  old  hen  is  much 
better  able  to  produce  fertile  eggs 
which  will  yield  chicks  strong  in  vi- 
tality. Eggs  from  two-year-olds  or 
three-year-olds  have  proven  the  best 
for  hatching. 

"No  roosters  are  kept  in  the  flock 
with  the  pullets,  but  about  one  roos- 
ter for  every  fifteen  hens  is  the  aver- 
age for  the  older  flocks. 

"My  birds  are  kept  in  double  yards. 
Each  yard  is  a  village.  The  village 
consists  of  two  scratching  sheds, 
which  also  contain  the  nest  boxes, 
two  feed  houses  in  which  there  are 
self-feeders,  a,nd  about  half  a  dozen 
roosting  houses  in  which  the  chick- 
ens are  allowed  only  at  night.  These 
houses  are  closed  during  the  day,  so 
that  the  chickens  must  keep  at  work. 
Furthermore  by  keeping  the  chickens 
out  of  the  laying  houses  the  houses 
are  kept  cleaner  and  more  sanitary. 

"The  grounds  that  go  with  each 
village  consist  of  two  pens,  in  one 
of  which  green  stuff  is  growing  the 
year  round.  While  the  green  stuff 
is  being  started  in  one  pen,  the  fowls 
are  eating  it  in  another.  The  yards 
for  1,000  layers  are  each  about  100 
feet  wide  and  200  feet  long. 

"My  reason  for  using  the  scratch- 
ing sheds  is  that  hens  lay  better 
when  they  have  more  exercise.  With- 
out the  scratching  shed  the  birds 
would  be  inclined  to  take  less  exer- 
cise. On  the  floor  of  the  shed  is 
plenty  of  litter,  which  is  renewed  ev- 
ery six  weeks.  Each  shed  is  16  feet 
wide  and  50  feet  long,  and  two  bales 
of  straw  are  used  for  litter. 

"The  whole  grain  is  thrown  on 
this  litter  every  afternoon  about  4:30 
and  the  fowls  work  diligently  until 
roosting  time.  Again  in  the  morning 
they  go  into  the  scratching  shed  and 
work  most  of  the  day  digging  up  the 
stray  kernels  that  were  missed  the 
night  before.  This,  in  addition  to 
the  necessity  for  traveling  some  dis- 
tance to  get  the  green  stuff,  keeps 
the  birds  active  all  the  time,  and  an 
active  bird  is  always  a  good  worker. 

"The  feed  houses  I  have  found  to 
be  valuable  because  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  the  fowls  wasting  or  dirtying 
the  feed  if  it  is  in  a  house  than  if  it 
is  out  doors.  Furthermore,  the  feed 
is  always  protected  from  the  weather. 
The  chickens  go  into  these  houses 


whenever  they  care  for  the  food  that 
is  there,  but  usually  do  not  stay  very 
long  at  a  time. 

"The  roosting  houses  are'  6  feet 
wide  and  8  feet  long  and  are  only 
6  feet  to  the  gable.  These  contain 
nothing  but  the  roosts,  which  are 
placed  about  two  feet  from  the  floor. 
These  roosts,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire 
houses,  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
'doped'  with  a  mixture  of  one  gal- 
lon of  carbolic  acid  and  four  gal- 
lons of  crude  oil  every  two  weeks. 
The  houses  are  cleaned  twice  a  week. 

"I  have  always  used  the  wooden 
nest  boxes  because  they  are  cheap, 
easy  to  secure,  and  easy  to  keep 
clean.  The  nesting  material  is 
changed  often  and  the  boxes  thor- 
oughly sprayed.  With  these  precau- 
tions I  have  no  trouble  with  mites  or 
lice.  Tlve  nests  are  usually  two  feel, 
above  the  floor  along  one  side  ol 
the  scratching  shed.  There  are  a 
few  eggs  found  in  the  litter  and  on 
the  ground,  of  course,  but  most  of 
the  hens  use  the  nests." 

Thomas  has  found  it  profitable  to 
buy  feed  by  the  carload.  Last  fall 
he  purchased  three  carloads  and  has 
the  material  in  a  fireproof  building 
where  he  does  his  own  mixing.  This 
building  also  contains  a  large  iron 
kettle  under  which  is  a  fireplace.  The 
morning  mash  is  placed  in  this  large 
kettle  at  night  and  a  slow  fire  built. 
The  mash  is  allowed  to  boil  slowly 
throughout  the  night. 

The  feed  at  night  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  whole  wheat  and  sprouted 
barley.  The  barley  is  moistened  and 
spread  in  a  warm  place  so  that  it 
sprouts  quickly.  When  the  rootlets 
are  about  half  an  inch  long  it  is 
ready  to  feed. 

The  mash  fed  in  the  morning  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  middlings, 
shorts,  bran,  kale,  beef-scrap  and 
wheat.  The  kale  is  chopped  fine  and 
mixed  with  the  beef-scrap  and  wheat. 
The  mixture  consists  of  200  pounds  of 
kale,  30  pounds  of  beef-scrap,  and  40 
pounds  of  wheat.  This  is  allowed  to 
boil  slowly  over  night  and  in  the 
morning  100  pounds  of  middlings, 
100  pounds  of  shorts  and  25  pounds 
of  bran  are  added.  This  constitutes 
the  feed  for  the  2,000  hens  and  3,000 
young  stock.  All  the  grain  is  pur- 
chased, but  the  green  stuff  is  raised 
on  the  farm,  except  alfalfa,  which  is 
sometimes  used  in  place  of  kale  in 
the  mash  mixture. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
persisted  in  working  along  a  given 
line.  Some  of  his  neighbors  say  he 
is  "queer,"  but  this  is  because  he 
pays  little  attention  to  the  methods 
of  other  persons  who  are  diversify- 
ing their  interests,  and  attends  strictly 
to  his  own  business,  always  working 
along  the  line  of  producing  better 
stock  to  produce  better  eggs,  which 
will  hatch  into  better  pullets. 

There  is  no  additional  work  in  the 
production  of  eggs  for  hatching,  be- 
cause, with  Thomas'  plan,  selecting 
and  adding  new  blood  to  the  flock 
is  done  primarily  to  make  his  own 
layers  better.  The  eggs  are  sold  just 
as  easily  to  the  hatcheries  as  to  the 
market  man,  but  the  profit  is  almost 
twice  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  all 
of  the  eggs  were  sold  for  eating. 


Size  of  Poultry  House 

As  to  the  proportionate  size  of  the 
house  to  the  number  of  fowls  kept, 
only  he  who  remembers  that  "there 
is  more  profit  in  a  house  half  full 
than  in  a  house  twice  full"  is  safe 
from  blundering  at  this  point.  The 
most  level-headed,  practical  poultry- 
men  insist  on  ten  square  feet  per 
fowL  Contrast  this  with  the  room 
afforded  100  fowls  in  a  12  by  20  house, 
less  than  2  1-3  feet  of  space  to  each 
(which  is  a. common  sight),  and  judge 
as  to  the  chances  for  eggs  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  and  take  warning. 


To  Clean  Plumage. 

The  plumage  of  a  white  fowl  can 
be  cleaned  of  stain  by  washing  with 
a  clean  white  or  transparent  soap 
that  is  free  from  much  alkali.  Make 
a  strong  lather  and  use  your  hand 
and  a  soft  hair  brush.  Stroke  the 
feathers  downward,  from  the  head  to 
the  tail. 


To  Treat  a  Cold 

When  a  fowl  is  found  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  a  cold  it  is  best  to  put  it  in 
a  warm,  well-lighted  coop  by  itself 
and  treat  it  there. 


Serve  It  Three  Times  A  Day 


You'll  never  tire  of 
Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  no  matter  how 
often  you  serve  it.  Always 
the  same,  year  in  and  year 
out,  it  is  the  one  beverage 
that  pleases  the  entire 
family.    And  it  is 

Very  Healthful 

being  highly  nutritious.  It 
is  good  for  the  young  and 
grown-ups  alike  and  is 
very  strengthening.  Next 
time  you  order  from  youi 
grocer  see  that 


Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 

is  on  the  list.  Once  you  try  it  you'll  say  it  is  the 
best  tasting  beverage  you  ever  drank.  Ghirardelli  s 
is  the  one  and  only  original  ground  chocolate.  It  has 
been  the  Western  home  drink  for  over  half  a  century. 

Thirty  cups  in  every  pound  can. 
Buy  it  by  the  three  pound  can— it  costs  less  that  way. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
San  Francisco 

In  order  that  w"  may  try  the  deliclousness  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
we  will  send  you  a  trial  can  free  upon  request. 


AKTIfKlAL  LIMBS  BY  MIL 


SEND  FORI  150  PAGE 
FREE  CATALOGUE. 


If  you  are  injured  In 
any  way  you  should 
know  about  our  new 
"LIGHT  WEIGHT" 
LEG,  with  cordless  ar- 
ticulating ankle.  Has 
no  springs,  bolts,  buck- 
les or  other  breakable 
mechanism  in  its  con- 
struction. Does  not 
chafe  the  stump.  We 
are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  legs  and 
arms  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


Our  New  Extension  .Shoe 

can  be  worn  inside  ready-made  shoos  and 
completely  hides  the  shortage  In  leg;.  It  is 
perfectly  relinBle  and  does  not  cause  the 
wearer  any  fatigue.  Write  us  for  further 
information. 

"  OUR 
NEW 
WAY 


DICKSON -BULL  CO.    2212-16  TELEGMPH  AVE 

OAKLAN  D  —  CALIFORNIA 


Readers  when  answering  advertisements  must 
always  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm."  This  will 
enable  us  to  trace  the  cause  of  mistakes  or  delay. 
We  advertise  the  fact  that  we  guarantee  adver- 
tisers appearing  in  our  publication  and  our 
standard  of  integrity  must  be  maintained. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM—IRRIGATION 


Small  Farms  and  Cooperation 


-By   Theodore   E.  Peiser- 


U  A    LIVING  off  one  acre?" 

■*V  It  can't  be  done,  say  most 
people,  among  them  many  scientific 
farmers. 

It  can  be  done,  say  others,  and  this 
opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  it  has  been  done. 

Let  the  doubters  read  Hall's  works, 
"Three  Acres  and  Liberty"  or  "A 
Little  Land  and  a  Living,"  and  "The 
Garden  Yard,"  published  several 
years  ago,  and  perhaps  they  will  be 
less  assured  of  its  impracticability,  for 
they  would  have  read  of  numerous 
instances  of  a  living  having  been 
made  off  less  than  an  acre.  Or  read 
Thomas  Smith's  "French  Gardening," 
in  which  he  tells  of  the  different  re- 
sults obtained  from  four  separate  par- 
cels of  land.  The  first  was  a  hot  bed, 
105  feet  by  133  feet,  less  than  one- 
third  of  an  acre,  covered  by  200 
frames  (600  lights),  begun  the  third 
week  in  January  and  the  products 
sold  by  June  25,  or  5J4  months.  The 
receipts  were  more  than  $1,000.  The 
products  were  lettuce,  radishes,  car- 
rots and  cauliflowers. 

The  second  also  was  a  hotbed,  73 
by  85  feet,  one-seventh  of  an  acre, 
covered  with  2,100  cloches  (glass 
bells  16  2-3  inches  wide  at  the  base 
and  15  inches  high;  pronounced 
"closhays").  The  making  of  this  bed 
was  begun  in  the  middle  of  February 
and  it  was  cleared  and  replanted  be- 
fore the  end  of  July,  the  result  work- 
ing out  at  the  rate  of  $3,920  an  acre. 
The  products  in  this  case  were  let- 
tuce and  cauliflowers. 

The  third  example  was  a  cold  bed, 
65  feet  square,  about  a  tenth  of  an 
acre,  covered  with  65  frames  (195 
lights')  planted  to  lettuce,  radishes 
and  cauliflowers  in  February  and 
March  and  cleared  and  replanted  the 
last  week  of  July  and  the  first  week 
of  August.  This  resulted  in  a  return 
of  $390,  which  would  mean  $3,900  if 
an  acre  were  worked  the  same  way. 

The  fourth  was  an  unprotected  plot, 
63  by  39  feet,  or  rather  more  than 
a  twentieth  of  an  acre,  planted  at  the 
end  of  February  with  lettuce  from 
cloches,  which  had  protected  them 
during  the  winter,  and  cleared  by  the 
first  week  in  May  and  immediately 
replanted  to  melons.  It  yielded  2,250 
cabbage  lettuces,  which  sold  for  $67. 
This  would  have  amounted  to  some- 
thing like  $1,300  on  an  acre  of  land. 

Hall,  speaking  of  German  and  Nor- 
wegian farmers  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  colonize,  says: 

"To  any  such  colony  I  will  furnish 
the  money  to  pay  for  all  the  land 
they  need  and  let  them  begin  paying 
the  cost  price  of  it  at  the  end  of  five 
years  and  finish  in  ten  at  4  per  cent 
interest.  They  may  pick  the  tract 
and  bargain  for  the  price.  Upon  their 
showing  that  the  agreed  number  are 
ready  to  go  and  are  able  to  make  the 
improvements  and  provide  the  work- 
ing equipment,  I  will  advance  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  land.  They  can 
divide  it  up  to  suit  themselves." 

This  certainly  displays  not  only  a 
very  generous  spirit  not  easy  to  find 
in  other  men  of  means,  but  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  the  foreigners' 
ability  to  "make  good"  on  the  land, 
a  thing  that,  unfortunately,  cannot  be 
said  for  our  own  countrymen,  as  a  rule. 

Another  thing  Hall  says  is  worth 
quoting: 

"It  is  useless  to  buy  a  farm  of  160 
acres  for  one  family.    They  cannot 


work  it,  it  is  a  dead  expense,  they 
would  become  lonesome,  would  starve 
and  quit." 

Hall  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  co- 
operation, lie  claims  that  the  world 
is  turning  from  private  trade  to  co- 
operation. "In  some  countries  most 
of  the  farmers  do  all  their  business 
by  co-operation,"  he  says. 

Hall  has  practised  co-operation  in 
his  business  for  many  years.  Though 
a  manufacturer,  he  claims  that  his 
chief  occupation  is  preaching  co-op- 
eration to  farmers  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  cows  are 
needed  to  start  a  cheese  factory,  250 
for  a  milk  shipping  association,  500 
for  a  butter  creamery;  fewer  than 
these  do  not  pay." 

Regarding  the  ordinary  farmer's 
methods  of  carrying  on  his  work  it 
was  said  recently: 

"Farmers  need  more  time  to  plan 
their  work  and  look  after  the  busi- 
ness and  economic  end  of  their  call- 
ing. The  employer  who  makes  a  full 
hand  in  barn  and  field  from  5  a.  m.  to 
8  p.  m.  has  no  other  time  to  devote 
to  the  real  business  of  the  farm  than 
the  hours  in  which  nature  impera- 
tively calls  upon  him  to  rest,  and  a 
man  with  aching  muscles  and  tired 
limbs  is  not  in  condition  to  think 
clearly  or  plan  intelligently.  It  is 
poor  economy  for  a  farmer  to  take 
the  place  of  a  dollar-a-day  man  in  the 
field,  when  in  so  doing  he  has  left  no 
leisure  in  ^which  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails of  his  operations." 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  wrote: 

"Two  thousand  years  ago  Virgil 
pleaded  for  small  ownership  and  in- 
tensive culture,  and  Pliny  saw  in  it 
the  only  hope  for  the  salvation  of 
Italy  and  the  Empire,  ruined  by  an 
agricultural  system  analogous  to  our 
own."  (British.) 

Sir  Gilbert  considers  the  farm  as  a 
factory  which  should  be  conducted 
on  the  same  principles  as  those  regu- 
lating other  forms  of  production  and 
by  the  same  methods.  "The  farmer," 
says  he,  "must  take  a  partner  into  his 
business — co-operation." 

In  a  book  entitled  "Small  Hold- 
ings," the  author,  Mr.  Pratt,  says  that 
there  are  in  France  4,000  co-operative 
agricultural  associations  with  16,000 
subordinate  syndicates.  Germany 
has  19.000,  Austria-Hungary  7,000, 
Italy  3,313,  Belgium  nearly  2;000, 
Switzerland  nearly  3,000,  Finland 
704.  Denmark's  2,100  associations 
are  said  to  be  more  highly  organized 
than  any  of  these. 

"It  can  easily  be  understood  how 
our  agriculturists  have  been  driven  so 
largely  from  the  field,  and  how  to- 
tally essential  co-operation  is  to  the 
small  owners  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
create.  We  shall  be  forced  to  modify 
or  abandon  the  idea,  once  so  preval- 
ent, that  the  success  of  the  foreigner 
is  due  to  some  inherent  qualities  of 
soil  and  character  which  this  coun- 
try (England)  lacks;  and  thence  we 
shall  advance  to  a  belief  that,  simil- 
arly organized,  British  agriculture  can 
compete  successfully  in  the  produc- 
tion, not  perhaps  of  the  greatest 
staple^  foodstuffs,  but  of  other  com- 
modities not  less  necessary  to  the 
consumer,  profitable  to  the  producer, 
and  creative  of  national  wealth." 

Pratt's  words_  may  with  reason  and 
justice  be  applied  to  our  own  coun- 
try. 


To  Raise  Good  Pork. 

For  the  best  pork  we  must  have  the 
healthiest  system,  consequently  the 
system  of  feeding  that  is  the  most 
conducive  to  perfect  health  makes 
the  best  pork. 


Grade  the  Lambs 

While  lambing  is  progressing,  grade 
the  Iambs  according  to  their  age,  as 
the  little  fellows  will  get  the  worst 
of  it  if  they  have  to  run  with  their 
bigger  relatives. 


Don't  Crowd  Breeders 

With  hogs  it  is  best  not  to  crowd 
the  breeding  stock  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity. A  thrifty  growth  without  too 
much  fat  is  best  for  the  stock  in- 
tended for  breeders. 


High  Egg  Fertility 

In  order  to  secure  a  high  per  cent 
of  fertility  in  eggs  that  are  to  be 
hatched,  it  is  necessary  that  the  stock 
be  properly  bred,  reared,  housed,  fed 
and  mated. 


$2,000  Reward 


Serious  interference  with 
and  destruction  of  its  electri- 
cal transmission  lines  having 
occurred  at  various  places  in 
the  past  ten  days,  the  sum  of 

TWO  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  ($2,000)  RE- 
WARD will  be  paid  by  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  for  information  re- 
sulting in  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction, under  Penal  Code  593, 
594,  607,  or  624,  of  any  person  who 
has  unlawfully,  interfered  with  or 
destroyed,  or  who  shall  hereafter 
unlawfully  interfere  with  or  de- 
stroy, its  electrical  transmission  or 
distribution  lines,  gas  mains,  or 
other  property  used  by  it  in  fur- 
nishing light,  heat,  power,  water, 
or  steam  to  the  public. 

(Signed)  JOHN  A.  BRITTON, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Hotel  Fresno 


447  Eddy  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Convenient  to  shopping  and  theatrical  district;  moderate  price  family 
hotel;  fine  accommodations;  large,  comfortable  ladies' 
parlor;  200  rooms. 

CARD  AND  SMOKING  ROOM— POOL  AND  BILLIARD  ROOM- 
FREE  TO  GUESTS. 

Free  Baths--Hot  Water  All  Hours 

Branch  Office  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

50c  to  $1  Per  Day— $2.25  to  $4  Week 

Special  Permanent  Rates.    Take  Eddy  Street  Car  from  Ferry  to 
Leavenworth  Street. 


BICYCLE  RIDERS  -  ATTENTION 


WHY  PAY  $4°  for 


Iliejcle  When  You  Can  Uave  One  for 
$22.5(1  r 

Kquipped  with  a  coaster  brake,  spring  saddle  and  a  full  equipment  of  tools.  No 
freight  or  express  to  paj.  Landed  any  place  In  California  for  JJJ  .50  Writs  for 
catalogue  O  at  once. 


ATHENS  CYCLE  CO. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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Larkspur  as  a  Stock  Poisoner 


By  Richard  Hamilton  Byrd. 
HE  bureau  of  plant  industry  of      with  impunity 


the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  making  some  investigations 
of  larkspur  poisoning  among  cattle 
on  Western  ranges,  because  it  is  be- 
lieved that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
lessen  the  mortality  a,mong  the  ani- 
mals from  this  cause.  According  to 
a  statement  issued  by  the  department 
there  has  been  a  decline  of  more  than 
■30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  beef 


Experimental  work 
shows  than  an  animal  must  eat  about 
3  per  cent  of  its  weight  before  being 
affected,  and  that  average  cases  eat 
from  8  to  9  per  cent  of  their  weight. 
It  was  further  found  that  horses  are 
poisoned  by  larkspur  if  they  eat  a 
considerable  quantity,  although  on  the 
open  range  a  horse  never  eats  enough 
of  the  plant  to  produce  any  effect. 
Careful  experiments  showed  conclu- 


Tall  Larkspur,  or  Poison  Weed. 


cattle  in  the  country  during  the  last 
six  years.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  extent  of  losses  among  cattle 
due  to  larkspur  poisoning,  a  con- 
servative estimate  based  on  reports 
from  a  large  number  of  ranges  indi- 
cates that  the  annual  loss  is  from 
3  to  5  per  cent.  Specific  cases  are 
known  where  from  20  to  50  cattle 
have  died  out  of  a  single  herd  within 
a  few  hours,  and  other  instances  are 
recorded  in  which  individual  stock- 
men have  lost  as  many  as  200  in  a 
season.  While  the  recorded  losses 
in  this  country  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  cattle  ranges  of  the 
West,  isolated  instances  of  poisoning 
are  also  known  in  Eastern  mountains. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  larkspur, 
the  low  and  the  tall,  the  former  be- 
ing poisonous  during  the  whole  of 
its  life,  although  it  usually  disappears 
the  last  of  June  or  early  in  July.  The 
tall  larkspur  grows  through  the  en- 
tire season,  and  as  it  matures  the 
leaves  lose  their  poisonous  properties, 
so  that  after  the  middle  of  August 
they  cease  to  be  poisonous.  The 
seeds  are  more  poisonous  than  the 
leaves,  and  occasionally  cattle  die 
rather  late  in  the  season  from  eating 
them.  Small  quantities  of  both  the 
tall  and  the  low  larkspur  can  be  eaten 


sively  that  sheep  can  graze  on  these 
plants  without  any  harm. 

It  is  considered  by  officials  of 
the  bureau  that  larkspur  poison- 
ing be  avoided  by  handling  stock  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  get 
at  the  plants  in  any  quantity.  In  some 
cases,  where  limited  areas  are  par- 
ticularly infected  with  larkspur,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  fence  them  in  and 
keep  the  cattle  out.  Poisoning  may 
be  largely  prevented  by  keeping  cat- 
tle away  from  the  poison  areas  until 
about  th»  end  of  the  first  week  of 
July. 

Cattle  poisoned  by  larkspur  should 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  should 
be  paunched  if  bloating  occurs,  should 
not  be  bled,  and  may  in  many  cases 
be  saved  by  a  subcutaenous  injection 
of  physostigmin  salicylate,  pilocarpin 
hydrochlorid,  and  strychnin  sulphate 
— L  2  and  x/i  grains  respectively. 

It  is  believed  by  the  officials  of  the 
department  that  ranges  which  are  par- 
ticularly harmful  to  unttle'  may  be 
used  with  impunity  for  the  pasturage 
of  horses  or  sheep.  It  is  suggested 
that  certain  ranges  where  the  losses 
of  cattte  have  been  extremely  heavy 
may  profitably  be  changed  to  sheep 
ranges,  or  it  may  be  possible  to  graze 
sheep  on  the  larkspur  areas,  and  thus 
avoid  the  danger  of  loss  to  cattle. 


Mowing  Alfalfa 

An  Ohio  alfalfa  grower  has  con- 
cluded that  the  loss  of  moisture  that 
tftkes  place  in  the  heavy  alfalfa  in  the 
afternoon  is  more  rapid  in  uncut  hay 
than  in  that  cut  in  the  early  morn- 
ing while  it  is  full  of  the  moisture  ac- 
cumulated during  the  night.  For  this 
reason  he  does  not  start  the  mower 
until  about  noon. 

When  this' plan  is  followed  the  rake 
is  often  started  to  advantage  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  as  soon  as  the  dew 
is  off.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
case  of  crops  harvested  late  in  the 
Mason  when  the  conditions  are  more 
favorable  for  curing. 


Halter-Breaking 

Never  let  a  colt  grow  to  any  con- 
siderable age  and  size  without  hal- 
ter-breaking him.  Hundreds  of  valu- 
able young  horses  are  injured  in  dis- 
position by  letting  them  run  until 
they  are  2  and  3  vears  of  age,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  being  cornered 
in  a  stall  by  several  farm  hands, 
which  may  be  a  frolic  to  the  latter, 
but  quite  the  contrary  to  the  animal. 


Little  Things  Count. 

Sheep  are  such  sensative  creatures 
that  little  things  in  care  and  feed 
make  for  success  or  failure,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  breed. 


♦-ike 
ENGINE 


Tier 

Jraiwi 


Here's  an  engine  that  represents  the 
highest  development  of   horizontal  engine  xigs 
constniction.  Every  adjustment  has  been  provided  •£:> 
%.  for;  every  unnecessary  part  has  been  eliminated;  :| 
and  every  piece  of  material  used  in  its  manufacture  is  '\ 
guaranteed.  The 

Z.  S.  Distillate  Engine 

V  .  starts  W't'nout  cranking.    Once  started  it  runs  "till 

S  ..      y°u  snut     °f-    A  child  can  operate  it.  Write 
at  once  for  full  information.  Address 

X      California  Hydraulic  Engineer- 
ing £  Supply  Company 

""■^"•vi.-Av  .     72  Frosiorst  St,  San  Francisco 


SEND  TO-DAY 
FOR  FREE 
CATALOGUE 


Why  bother  with  wagons  with  which 
a  team  of  horses  can  handle  only 
one-fifth  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  Koppel  System?  Use 


EASY  HAULING 

;-nfth  of  what  can  be  don 

Koppel  Portable  Tracks 


and  Cars 


They  are  in  every 
up-to-date  vineyard. 


Send  for  out  NEW  BOOKLET.   It  explains  aU  about  the  KOPPEL  SYSTEM. 

Write  us  now. 

OSENSTESN-ARTKUR  KOPPEL  CO. 

San  Francises 

231  Rialto  Building 


1,31  Ar-jcles 
120  South  Lot  Angeles  St. 


KOPPEL 


The  Rivets 

on  "Western"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  are 
driven  by  a  specially  constructed  machine 
which  we  control    by    patent  rights. 
"Western"  is  the  strongest  pipe  on  the 
market  to-day;  also  the  most  service- 
able and  economical.   Why  not  save 
money  and  use  this  strong,  r'vet- 
ed  pipe.    It's  the  modern  pipe 
for  the  modern  farmer. 


Solid 
Lengths 
10  Ft.  6  In. 

Send  us  a  postal  and 
we'll  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars, explaining  why 
"Western"  is  better  than 
any  other  pipe. 

We  make  Riveted  Pipe.  Riveted 
Well  Caring,  Steel  Tanke  and  irri- 
gation Supplies. 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 

of  California 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
1758  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
Branches:  Fresno  and  Taft 
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If  You  Are 

in  Debt 
You  Are  a 
Fly  Glued 
to  the 
Flypaper 


TUTORE  than  half  the  people  in  the 
United    States    are    in    debt — 


that  is  to  say,  they  are  living  beyond 
their  means,  or  they  are  spending 
every  cent  they  get. 

And  the  man  who  is  spending 
every  cent  he  gets  is  actually  in  debt 
and  running  in  debt,  for  he  is  run- 
ning in  debt  TO  HIS  OLD  AGE, 
when  he  won't  be  able  to  make,  and 
won't  be  able  to  spend,  and  when 
the  spending  of  to-day  means  debt 
later.  Those  that  are  in  debt  know 
what  debt  is.  There  is  no  need  to 
tell  them  about  it. 
First  you  owe  $50  if  you  are  a  little  man,  or  $50,000  if  you  are  a 
big  man. 

And  then  you  owe  $100— or  $100,000  if  you  are  big. 

For  a  while  you  struggle  and  plan.  You  are  going  to  pav  it  off  soon. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  use  "O  P  M,"that  is  to  say,  other  people's  money, 
in  the  effort  to  get  ahead. 

You  tell  yourself  that  all  the  big  men  have  used  their  credit  and 
borrowed  and  gone  ahead  rapidly. 

It  all  sounds  very  nice  and  plausible. 

But  remember  that  you  keep  getting  in  deeper. 

The  fly  lights  on  the  fly  paper,  perhaps  with  only  one  leg  at  first. 
He  says  this  is  nothing,  and  puts  down  the  other  leg  to  push 
•himself  off. 

And  then  he  is  stuck  fast. 

And  then  he  says  to  himself :  "I  will  fly  away  from  this  fly  paper," 
so  he  begins  flapping  his  wings.  And  both  of  his  wings  stick  to  the  paper. 

There  he  is  with  his  feet  stuck  and  his  wings  stuck  and  only 
his  head  free. 

That  fly  feels  about  as  independent  and  hearty  as  you  do  if  you  are 
in  debt.  And  he  says:  "I  can  get  off  this  paper  easily  enough  when  I 
get  ready.    I'll  just  put  my  head  down  and  push  myself  off." 

He  buzzes  for  a  while.  Then  he  puts  his  head  down  on  the  fly 
paper  to  push  himself  off. 

Then  his  head  sticks  tight ;  he  begins  to  choke. 

By  and  by  he  rolls  over  on  his  side,  he  sinks  into  the  sticky  surface 
— and  there  is  another  dead  fly. 

So  it  is  with  men  in  debt.  So  it  will  be  with  you  if  you  stay  in  debt. 

The  only  hope  for  the  fly,  the  moment  he  feels  one  foot  on  the  fly 
paper,  is  to  use  those  wings  and  "fly  away,  not  putting  in  the  other  foot, 
flying  off  as  quickly  as  he  can. 

And  a  million  times  wiser  and  better  is  the  occasional  rare  fly,  who 
sees  the  other  flies  sticking  to  the  fly  paper,  and  says :  "I  don't  like  the 
look  of  those  flies.   I'll  stay  away  from  them." 

Look  at  the  people  in  debt.  See  their  worry.  See  the  anxiety  of 
the  mother,  reflected  in  the  children. 

See  the  lack  of  standing,  the  extravagance  and  the  poverty  mixed 
together. 

You  can't  mistake  the  human  fly  stuck  on  the  fly  paper  of  debt. 
Since  you  cannot  mistake  him,  why  not  keep  away  from  that  fly 
paper? 

Debt  makes  everything  worthless. 

If  you  owe  a  thousand  dollars,  it  seems  rather  foolish  to  save  ten 
or  twenty. 


You  feel  that  you  might  as  well  spend  it.  It  won't  make  any 
difference. 

And  so  it  goes,  till  you  owe  two  thousand.  And  then  it  isn't  worth 
while  to  save  twenty  or  forty. 

And  you  become  a  failure.  You  put  down  your  feet,  and  then  your 
wings,  and  then  your  head,  which  is  ambition,  and  by  and  by  you  roll 
over  and  you  are  a  dead  fly. 

Keep  out  of  debt. 

The  short  prayer  from  the  heart  gets  much  more  attention  from  the 

Lord  than  the  tony  one  from  the  lips.  , 

FEW  years  ago  the  Imperial  Valley  in  Southern  California  was 
desert  land.  This  year  fifty  million  canteloupes  were  raised  in  the 
valley.  More  than  6,000  acres  of  melons  were  planted.  No  more  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  land  in  Californa  could  be  offered. 
The  great  Imperial  Valley  is  a  demonstration  of  the  miracles  performed 
by  irrigation.  Before  water  was  drawn  there  from  the  Colorado  the 
valley  lay  idle  and  unoccupied.  Now  almost  every  acre  of  area  is  pro-! 
ducing  and  the  diversity  of  the  products  includes  almost  every  variety 
of  fruit. 

What  has  been  clone  in  the  Imperial  Valley  can  be  done  and  w  ill  be 
done  on  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  in  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia. Irrigation  has  been  more  highly  developped  in  the  South  because 
without  irrigation  vast  areas  would  have  remained  worthless. 

In  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara  valleys  and  all 
through  this  section  of  the  State  elaborate  irrigation  plans  are  under  way. 
Of  course,  the  normal  rainfall  places  these  parts  of  the  State  be>ond  the 
danger  of  drought.  But  in  years  when  the  rainfall  is  below  the  average 
and  in  localities  where  rain  is  scarce  the  value  of  irrigation  will  be  in- 
estimable. 

With  proper  irrigation  and  the  scientific  conservation  of  water  there 
are  very  few  acres  of  land  anywhere  in  the  big  valleys  that  will  not 
richly  repay  the  labors  of  the  farmer. 

When  a  man  pleads  poverty  it  may  be  a  sign  that  he  expects  you  to 

touch  him  for  a  loan. 

THE  tariff  bill  holds  out  a  ruinous  menace  to  the  beet  sugar  industry  of 
California.    Few  people  realize  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  this  State.   This  table  puts  it  in  the  briefest  form : 

Annual  production  sugar  beets,  1912,  tons   .   1,037,497 

Annual  production  beet  sugar,  1912,  tons   158,681 

People  employed  in  growing  beets  (approximated)   17,000 

People  employed  in  making  beet  sugar   3,300 

Acreage  devoted  to  beets  (harvested)   114,778 

Value  of  sugar  made  from  beets  in  1912  $14,281,290 

Sugar  men  throughout  the  State  are  agreed  that  the  tariff  bill  in  its] 
present  form  is  calculated  effectually  to  destroy  this  industry.   The  imme- 
diate result  would  be  to  throw  more  than  twentv  thousand  people  out  of 
an  employment  to  which  they  are  trained  and  adapted. 

Of  infinitely  more  importance  than  that  is  the  effect  it  would  have 
upon  the  future  prosperity  and  development  of  the  State.    California  at 
present  is  on  the  eve  of  a  colonization  era  unequalcd  in  the  history  of  this 
country.    The  114,??S  acres  now  devoted  to  beet  culture  is  the  merest 
fraction  of  the  total  acreage  of  the|State  capable  of  being  devoted  to  that  I 
crop.   In  the  horde  of  settlers  which  will  invade  the  State  within  the  next 
few  years  will  be  thousands  of  emigrants  from  the  sugar-growing  regions  I 
of  Europe.   A  thriving  beet  sugar  industry  and  unlimited  land  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  the  beet  would  offer  these  newcomers  immediate  oppor- 
tunity in  an  employment  to  which  they  have  been  trained.    Forced  to  • 
adapt  themselves  to  other  pursuits,  their  progress  will  be  slow  and  affect 
the  development  of  the  State. 

That  is  the  situation  in  California.  It  is  a  perilous  situation. 

A  meal  ticket  is  often  more  useful  than  a  man's  professed  friends. 


ti'T'O  succeed  with  hogs,  a  man  must  like  them  and  feel  that  he  is  one 
of  them,"  said  an  enthusiastic  lecturer  on  the  livestock  business. 
This  may  be  stretchng  it  a  bit,  but  there  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in 
the  idea  that  the  man  who  likes  his  business  and  feels  that  it  is  a  part  of 
him  and  he  a  part  of  it  stands  a  far  greater  chance  to  succeed  than  the 
man  that  works  onlv  because  he  must. 


It  is  possible  for  strong-minded  people  to  indulge  in  iccak  talk. 


A    KANSAS  judge  adjourned  court  and  sent  the  jury  of  farmers  back 
to  the  fields  to  do  their  work  at  a  time  when  every  hour  Counted, 
and  added  that  the  great  need  nowadays  was  more  good  farming  and 
fewer  lawsuits.    That  judge  knows  his  business. 

If 8  a  mighty  poor  rule  that  tcon't  tcork  our  tray. 


'TrHE  sex  of  fowls  can  be  foretold  by  applying  photomicographs  to 
the  shell  of  the  egg,  declares  Dr.  McClung,  expert  in  zoology. 
Counting  the  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

NION  DAY  is  to  be  celebrated  in  Texas.    Ye  that  have  tears  pre- 
pare to  shed  them. 
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Jeff  Loses  His  Nerve     £     By  "Bud"  Fisher 


SAT,  MUTT,  INC  GOT  rtN 
AWFUL  "rOOTHA.CH€  r\ND  * 
AiM'T  GOT  TMC  NGRNG 
Tt>  PUUU  IT  OUT 


\M,y,  THKT-5A  cinch*  a 

"TO  THC  TOOTH  AnD 
OTHfcR  F_  r,  ,  TO  THE  REM!.  J 
A*€L  Ot  f\  TAXI-CAB  P*«J>  IT*. 
H*^  T*C  <^  AMtV  WHEN  IT 
STWtYS  TCW  STrNHD  VTILL  ftNoJ 
OiT  sn.u.  CO»e,  THt  TOOTH.  / 


J  hey;  mv-ttj) 

(  STOP  A  I 
1     KitsiOYE  | 


Stellar  Structure 


i  By  Edgar  Lucien  Larkin  ■ 


THE  sidereal  universe,  the  temple  of 
the  stars,  in  the  eyes  of  astronomers, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  impressive  in 
its  magnificence  with  each  new  discov- 
er}-. The  very  limits  of  imagination  in 
the  mind  of  man  in  its  present  state  of 
advancement  are  reached,  and  then  ex- 
panded. 

Suppose  an  almost  invisible  grain  of 
sand  should  get  into  the  wheels  of  a 
patch  and  disturb  their  motions;  then 
this  would  be  comparable  to  the  appear- 
ance of  any  minute  new  moon  in  the 
solar  machine.  The  disturbance  of  other 
bodies  by  its  attraction  would  soon  be 
detected  by  modern  microscopic  accuracy 
[of  observation.  And  then  the  new 
stranger  would  be  in  the  clutch  of  high 
mathematics  within  a  day  or  two.  It 
would  be  weighed  and  measured  in  short 
order. 

The  solar  system  having  been  con- 
quered and  explored,  then  the  inconceiv- 
ably greater  machine,  the  universe  of 
suns  far  and  away  in  the  distance,  was 
the  object  of  research.  The  early  as- 
tronomers had  only  the  telescope,  but 
moderns  have  two  most  powerful  engines 

•of  research,  the  tele-spectroscope  and 
tele-camera. 

The  excessively  sensitive  and  rapid 
plates  in  the  focal  planes  of  huge  tele- 
scopes make  record  of  all  that  the  great 
lenses  rescue  from  the  oblivion  of  space 
deeps.  Uncounted  millions  of  suns  make 
their  imprint  on  the  plates,  ready  to  be 
counted  by  microscopes;  then  later 
photographs  are  secured  and  one  plate 
compared  with  its  mate  soon  reveals  the 

Imotion  of  any  flying  sun. 

But  a  greater  wonder  is  the  photo- 
graphing of  the  spectra  of  glowing  suns. 
These    spectra,    containing  Fraunhofer 

[lines,  the  true  alphabet  of  nature,  reveal 
the  chemical  elements  that  compose 
these  distant  white  and  red  hot  suns. 
Hates  record  these  lines,  and  later 
photographs  detect  any  chemical 
changes. 

By  studying  photographic  dry  plates 
■  that  have  been  exposed  all  night  centered 
Ion  any  one  selected  small  area  in  the 
t  sky.  and  measuring  the  minute  distances 
and  angles  between  the  small  points, 
each  the  image  of  a  giant  sun,  the  dis- 
tances of  these  suns  have  been  deter- 
mined with  greater  accuracy  than  by  any 
of  the  older  methods.  Even  with  this 
new  method,  surpassing  all  others  in 
accuracy,  it  is  found  impossible  to  detect 
and  locate  suns  that  are  farther  away 
than  100  light-years.  A  light-year  is  the 
distance  traversed  by  light  in  100  years, 
moving  with  the  known  specific  speed  of 
186,380  miles  per  second. 


Good  Word  Then  Due. 

"Darn  it,  that  trolley  car  nearly  hit  me." 

"Say  no  harm  of  trolley  cars  here. 
They're  the  only  things  that  an  automo- 
bile is  afraid  of." 


Only  a  Myth 

By  James  J.  Montague- 


The  Wholesale  Grocers'  convention  at  Xt.  Lottte  rated  the  high  cost  of 
living  a  myth. 

CHKER  up!    If  potatoes  cost  ten  cents  apiece  and  ham  half  a  dollar 
a  pound. 

If  a  portion  ol  stew,  priced  at  one  eighty-two.  is  not  half  enough  to  go 
round. 

If  you  seldom  can  eat  even  second-hand  meat,  because  you  have  not  the 
wherewith, 

You'll  be  happy  to  know  that  the  grocers  can  show  that  the  high  cost  of 
living's  a  myth. 


YOF  thought,  like  as  not.  that  when  tea  from  the  pot  figured  out  about 
twelve  cents  a  cup. 
And  onions  were  sold  for  their  own  weight  in  gold,  that  things  were 
perhaps  going  up. 

Eggs  seemed  a  bit  high  when  your  wife  couldn't  buy  a  pair  for  the  price 
of  a  hat. 

But  such  things,  it  seems,  were  mere  fanciful  dreams — exceedingly  bad 
ones  at  that. 

YOU  were  not  satisfied  when  the  bills  multiplied,  and  pay  days  seemed 
farther  apart; 

"There's  something  gone  wrong"  was  the  trend  of  the  song  that  welled  like 

a  dirge  from  your  heart. 
But  now  you  hare  read  what  the  grocers  have  said,  you're  covered,  of 

course,  with  confusion 
To  think  that  your  mind  any  merit  could  find  in  a  silly  and  baseless 

delusion. 


Wot* 


tTOh'  deep  my  regret  to  reflect  there  is  v<t  no  faith  in  my  innermost 

n  soui 

In  the  immortal  truth  of  the  tales  that  my  youth  would  swallow  unblinking 
and  whole. 

For  note  nhct>  nnj  small  and  hard-labored-for  all  is  spent  every  week  at 
the  store. 

A'o  halm  I  can  find  for  my  unhappy  mind,  for  I  don't  fall  for  myths  any 
more! 


Up  to  His  Neck 

The  following  sentences  appeared  in  the  small  boy's  letter  to  his 
chum : 

"You  know  Bob  Jones'  neck.  Well,  he  fell  in  the  river  up  to  it." 


Unwelcome  Caller 

"Opportunity  really  knocks  at  many  a  door." 

"Then  why  don't  more  of  us  succeed  better?" 

"The  trouble  is  that  opportunity  wants  us  to  go  to  work." 


Compassionate 

Rose — He  said  he  would  kiss  me  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
Marie— Well? 

Rose — He  has  no  life  insurance,  and  1  pitied  his  poor  old  mother. 


Secrets  of  the  Sphinx 

By  Garrett  P.  Serviss 


'  I '  HE  secret  of  the  Sphinx,  the  oldest 
*•  puzzle  in  the  world,  is  once  more 
the  subject  of  investigation.  Not  long 
ago  it  was  reported  that  a  little  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  sun  and  supposed  to  be 
about  eight  thousand  years  old,  had 
been  found  concealed  in  the  huge  head 
of  the  crouching  stone  figure  which  for 
uncounted  centuries  has  defied  the  abrad- 
ing sandstorms  of  Egypt;  but  this  is  now- 
denied. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  similar 
reports  of  strange  discoveries  in  the 
body  of  the  Sphinx  have  been  spread 
abroad,  but  invariably  the  expected  reve- 
lation of  a  secret  which  was  kept  even 
from  the  ears  of  the  inquisitive  "Father 
of  History,"  Herodotus,  is  disappointed, 
and  the  Sphinx  remains  as  enigmatical 
as  ever. 

The  work  that  is  now  actually  being 
done  by  explorers  consists  of  excava- 
tions by  Professor  Reisner,  representing 
Harvard  University,  among  the  mortuary 
temples  associated  with  what  is  usually 
called  the  Third  Pyramid,  or  the  Pyra- 
mid of  Mycerinos;  of  other  excavations 
by  Dr.  Borchardt,  the  German  archaelo- 
gist,  in  the  rear  of  the  Sphinx,  where 
a  number  of  underground  passages  have 
been  discovered.  Both  of  these  explor- 
ations indicate  some  connection  between 
the  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramid  of  Myce- 
rinos. 

But  the  Sphinx  was  also  connected 
with  the  great  Pyramid,  or  Pyramid  of 
Cheops,  by  similar  concealed  ways. 
Long  ago  it  became  known  that  a  sys- 
tem of  labyrinthine  passages  existed  be- 
tween the  Sphinx  and  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

This  recalls  the  legend  of  Queen 
Nitocris,  "the  beautiful  one  with  the 
rosy  cheeks,"  who,  according  to  the 
stories  that  Herodotus  heard,  avenged 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  the  king, 
by  inviting  all  who  had  been  implicated 
in  the  assassination  to  a  banquet  held  in 
a  great  underground  hall  which  she  had 
constructed.  At  the  height  of  the 
revelry  she  had  the  gates  of  passages 
connecting  with  the  Nile  thrown  open, 
and  all  her  guests  were  drowned. 
Herodotus  also  says  that  she  enlarged 
the  Pyramid  of  Mycerinos. 

But  what  was  the  part  that  the  Sphinx 
played  in  the  stupendous  assemblage  of 
structures  collected  together  on  this 
rocky  platform?  That  question  remains 
unanswered.  Why  did  the  great  con- 
queror, Cambyses,  nearly  2,500  years  ago, 
mutilate  the  face  of  the  Sphinx?  Did  its 
countenance  express  its  purpose,  and  did 
he  wish  to  destroy  its  supposed  in- 
fluence? The  Arab  name  for  the  Sphinx 
is  "The  Father  of  Horror."  Is  that  a 
mere  play  of  Oriental  imagination,  or 
does  it  commemorate  some  all  but  for- 
gotten tradition? 
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Pacific  Coast  Man  Is  Made  Head  of  i 


•  (Continue  fa 


Delegates  to  the  Joint  Convention  at  Portland,  Oregon,  of  the  American! 


It.     X.    Teague  of 
San  DimaH,  Cal. 


those  that  had  passed 
the  most  thorough  in- 
spection before  being 
shipped  to  this  coun- 
try. 

The  discussion  of 
the  Federal  law  that 
followed  McHutchin- 
son's  paper  was  simi- 
lar in  trend.  E.  W. 
Kirkpatrick  of  Texas 
called  tl  e  members  of 
the  Federal  Horticul- 
tural Board  a  bunch 
of  czars,  and  said  the 
law  should  have  been 
made  less  restrictive. 
He  favored  inspection 
under  reasonable  con- 
ditions. 


George  C.  Roeding  spoke  on  "Horticultural 
Laws,"  and  came  out  strongly  for  a  universal 
inspection  law,  one  that  should  be  protective  of 
American  industries  and  not  burden  them  with 
restrictions. 

"As  it  is  now  the  nursery  trade  is  in  a  state  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,"  he  said.  "No  man  has 
the  time  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  multiplicity 
of  laws  of  the  various  States,  and  even  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  the  States.  Let  the  State,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  national  act,  have  full 
authority  within  the  State,  and  let  the  individual 
counties  be  shorn  of  their  present  powers." 

Roeding's  paper  led  to  a  discussion  followed 
by  the  selection  of  special  committees  by  both 
the  American  and  Pacific  Coast  associations  to 
work  out  ways  and  means  for  securing  such  laws 
as  he  suggested. 

M.  L.  Dean,  State  Horticulturist  of  Montana, 
was  strong  for  universal  inspection.  He  advocated 
uniformity  and  simplicity  of  the  inspection  laws 
as  the  only  salvation  for  the  industry. 

W.  H.  Stark  of  Neosho,  Mo.,  spoke  on  "Stand- 
ardization of  Inspection  of  Nurseries."  This  paper 
covered  practically  the  same  ground  as  the  preced- 
ing speakers  had  gone  over,  but  he  took  a  vigor- 
ous jab  at  inspectors  in  general,  hinting  that  a 
large  part  of  them  were  unjust,  unfair  and  incom- 
petent, but  said  conditions  were  improving. 

Action  on  behalf  of  uniform  horticultural  laws 
in  all  States  was  taken  by  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  joint 
convention.  A  plan  was  outlined  whereby  the 
members  of  both  organizations  shall  contribute 
to  a  fund  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  secure  copies  of  all  the  horti- 
cultural laws  now  in  force  in  all  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  to  make  a  digest  thereof,  so  that  a  law 
may  be  evolved  which  "shall  develop,  foster,  con- 
serve and  protect  all  the  interests  of  horticulture 
in  all  its  several  divisions." 


The  report  stated  that  the  horticultural  industry 
of  the  country  is  hampered  by  the  multiplicity  of 
conflicting  State  laws,  and  the  action  taken  which 
will  result  in  the  submission  to  the  next  sessions 
of  the  Legislatures  of  all  States  of  a  uniform  hor- 
ticultural law,  was  regarded  by  the  delegates  as 
the  most  important  of  the  convention. 

The  subject  of  legislation  was  the  principal 
topic  before  the  convention.  The  report  said: 
"The  growing  of  horticultural  products  and  their 
exchange  between  one  section  of  the  country  and 
another  is  often  retarded  and,  in  many  cases,  made 
unprofitable  and  even  prohibitive  under  legislation 
now  in  force  in  the  several  states." 

The  uniform  law  which  will  be  framed  and 
urged  on  the  several  State  Legislatures  will  amply 
provide  for  the  control  of  injurious  insects  and 
diseases. 

The  convention  was  voted  a  particularly  impor- 
tant and  successful 
one  inasmuch  as  the 
joint  features  gave  an 
opportunity  for  the 
East  and  West,  as 
well  as  the  North  and 
South,  to  get  together 
and  exchange  ideas 
and  experience.  Thom- 
as Meehan,  retiring 
president  of  the 
American  association; 
Albert  Brownell,  re- 
tiring president  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  associa- 
tion, and  other  officers 
and  members  ex- 
pressed themselves  as 
well  pleased  with  the 
work. 

Delegates  and  visi- 
tors were  unanimous  in  their  appreciation  and  sat- 
isfaction with  the  hospitality  extended  them  and 
the  entertainment  given  them  while  in  Portland 
and  Oregon. 

Next  year  the  convention  will  be  held  the  last 
week  in  June,  so  it  will  not  interfere  with  spring 
business.  The  constitution  provides  the  first 
Wednesday  in  June  as  the  annual  convention  day, 
but  there  has  been  a  mutual  understanding  that 
other  dates  may  be  chosen  if  so  desired. 

"What's  the  constitution  among  friends,"  was 
the  argument  advanced  in  behalf  of  the  change 
of  date  plan. 

Some  minor  constitutional  changes,  relating  to 
the  powers  of  the  president  to  appointments,  were 
also  made. 

Secretary  John  Hall  presented  his  report,  and 
that  of  Charles  J.  Maloy,  treasurer,  showing  the 
association  to  be  in  good  financial  shape  and 
growing  in  membership.  The  membership  was 
increased  by  about   fifteen  members  during  the 


convention.  The  association  has  a  balance 
on  hand  amounting  to  $6,316.79. 

Those  who  signed  the  Pacific  Coast 
Association's  register  are  as  follows: 

Chase,     John  C, 
Derry,  N.  H. 


Charles  Howard  of 
Hemet,  Cal. 


Abrams,   Carl,  Sa- 
lem, Ore. 
Armstrong,  John 

S.,  Ontario,  Cal. 
Atwood,  C.  J.,  Top- 

penish.  Wash. 
Bennet,  Mrs.  E.  A., 

Salem,  Ore. 
Bennett,   N.  S.,  Med- 

ford.  Ore. 
Benedict  Nursery 

Co.,   Port  Tand, 

Ore. 

Bernecke,  E.  J., 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Berry,  Mrs.  A.  M., 
Orenco,  Ore. 

Birchler.  H.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Black,  Guy,  Rose- 
burg,  Ore. 

Bouillard,  T.,  Chico, 
Cal. 

Bowers.,  B.  H. 
Provo,  Utah. 

Brandt,  P.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Breithaupt,  C.  F., 
Richland,  Wash. 

Brookes,  A.  L.f 
Lafayette,  Ore. 

Brown,  E.  B.,  De- 
troit, Wash. 

Brownell.  Albert, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Butler,  H.  C,  Kim- 
berly,  Idaho. 

Cavers,  L  V.,  Or- 
enco, Ore. 

Chase.  Henry  B., 
Chase,  Ala. 


{'.  A.  Tonneson,  re- 
elected secrctary- 
treasnrer  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  As- 
sociation. 


Clarke,  A.  J.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Cook,  A.  J.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Coolldge.  D.  W., 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Dal  1  man,  C.  F., 
Missoula,  Mont. 

Dean,  M.  L,  Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Diehl,  M.  A.  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Dix.  P.  J.,  Salt 
Lake,  City,  Utah. 

Dos  sc  h  e,  Julius, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Drew,  E.  P.,  Ton- 
calla.  Ore. 

Epperson,  C.  A., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Eyraud,  F.,  Albany, 
Ore. 

Farquharron,  D., 
B  ellingham. 
Wash. 
Gale,   A.   I.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 
Galligan,      H.  S., 
Hood  River,  Ore. 
Gill,    John,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 
G.    W.  Pennebaks, 

Albany,  Ore. 
Harness,  E.  J. 
Harris.       W.  K., 

Portland,  Ore. 
Harrison,   G.  Hale, 
Berlin.  Md. 
Hart.W.L.,  Fre- 
mont, N.  T. 
Hartley,  Chas. 
P.,     Emmet  t, 
Idaho. 
Harvey,  N.  B., 
M  1  1  W  aukie. 
Ore. 

Hawkes.  Charles 
Caldwell.  Idaho. 
Hays.  D.  R.,  Lewlston, 

Idaho. 
Hllley.  Lee,  Clarkston 

Wash. 
Hobbs,   C.  D., 

Ore. 
Holaday,  A.. 

poose,  Ore. 
Howard.  Charles,  Hem- 
et. Cal. 
Indermuhll,    L,  Port- 
land, Ore. 
Kirkham,    William  T. 

Jr.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Kltchln,  A.    L.,  Ros«- 
burg.  Ore. 
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Kruckeberg,  Henry 
W.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Lake,  D.  S.,  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa. 
Lansing,      C.  F., 

Salem,  Ore. 
Layrltz,  Richard, 

Victoria,  B.  C. 
Lenn,  D.  M.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 
Lewis,  H.  A 
land,  Ore. 
Lingham,  A., 
allup,  Wash 
Lubliner,      S.  G., 

Portland,  Ore. 
Massee,       F.  A., 

Odell,  Ore. 
Mathey,  Edward, 

Orenco,  Ore. 
May.  F.  W.,  North 

Yakima,  Wash. 
McComb,  R.,  Alder- 
grove,  B.  C. 
McDonald,   M.,  Or- 
enco, Ore. 
McDouell,  Roy,  Or- 
enco, Ore. 
McDougall,  Charles 
P.,  Portland,  Ore. 
McGee,     John  A., 

Orenco,  Ore. 
Meade,  H.  V.,  Oren- 
co., Ore. 
Meneray,      A.  O. 
Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Mickelson,  John, 

Montaville,  Ore. 
Miller,    C.    B.,  Mil- 
ton, Ore. 
Miller,   G.   W.,  Mil- 
ton, Ore. 
Minton,  C.  D., 
P  o  r  t  la  nd, 
Ore. 
Mitchell,  B. 
A.,  Orenco, 
Ore. 

;.  Mitchell,  Mrs. 

M„  G.  Ta- 
coma.  Wash 

Moss,  Milton,  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala. 

Musche,  .E.  T.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Needham,  Earl  D.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

O'Hara,  Eugene,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Olcoot,  Ralph  T.,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y, 

Overman,  Lee,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Palm,  Albert,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Parson,  R.  E.,  Orenco, 
Ore. 

Paterson,  H.  B.,  Med,- 
ford,  Ore. 


Payne,  F.  E.,  Ca- 
mas, Wash. 

Pierce,  B.  F.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Pilkington,  Guy  M., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Pilkington,  J.  B., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Porter,  J.  J.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Power,  Frank  W., 
Orenco,  Ore. 

Purdy,  Miss  Edna, 
Orenco,  Ore. 

Rawson,  C.  T.,  Hood 
River,  Ore. 

Rich,  Chris,  Orenco, 
Ore. 

Ritz,  H.  C,  Hood 
River,  Ore. 

Roeber,  Paul,  Bea- 
verton,  Ore. 

Roeding,  George  C, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

Rupert,  F.  J.,  Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

Sandkuhle.  H.  J., 
Oakland,  Cal. 

ScHlueter,  H.,  San 
Rafael,  Cal. 

Schneider,  Robert, 
Orenco,  Ore. 

Sente,  E.  J.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Settlemen,  F.  W., 
Woodbury,  Ore. 

Shepard,  E.  H., 
Hood  River.  Ore. 

Sluman.  R.  V.,  Fort- 
land,  Ore. 

Spalding,  F.  K., 
Portland  Ore. 

Stanton,  F.  H., 
Hood  River.  Ore. 


Stephens,  E.  E.,  Nampa, 
Idaho. 

Sewart,  John  A.,  Christ- 
opher, Wash. 

Teague,  R.  M.,  San  Di- 
mas,  Cal. 

Tighe,  D.  J.,  Billings, 
Mont. 

Tonneson,     C.    A.,  Ta- 

coma,  Wash. 
Tonseth,    B.,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Trotter,  Charles  L..  Van- 
couver, B.  C. 

Vallance,  John,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Vorse,  A.  J.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Walker,  H.  A.,  Riddle, 
Ore. 


Weed,  Howard  E.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Welch,  G.  P.,  Fremont, 
Neb. 

Wentworth,  Violetta, 

Orenco,  Ore. 
Whitney,  S.  P.,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

Wiedmann,  Fred,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Wiggins,  F.  A.,  Top- 
penish,  Wash. 

Wightman,  E.,  Chico, 
Cal. 

Wilson,  F.  C,  Sunny- 
vale, Cal. 

Wilson,  F.  H.,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

Wood,  W.  R„  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal. 


Thomas  Meehan,  re- 
tiring president  of 
the  national  associ- 
ation. . 


Following  are  those  who  registered  on  the 

book  of  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen: 

Atwood.  C.  T.,  Toppen- 
ish,  Wash. 

Backes.  H.  J.,  Hum- 
phrey, Neb. 

Bagby,  R.  B.,  New  Hav- 
en, Mo. 

Baker,  J.  D.,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

Baxter.  Ella  A.,  Vancou- 
ver, Wash. 

Bennett,  N.  S.,  Medford, 
Ore. 

Bernard,  A.  F.,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Breithaupt,  C.  F.,  Rich- 
land, Wash. 

Butler,  H.  E.,  Kimberly, 
Idaho. 

Charleton,  John,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Chase,  John  A.,  Derry, 
N.  H. 

Davis,  Carl  W.,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

Davis,  H.  L.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Davis,  Howard,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Dossche,  Julius,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Farmer,  L.  J.,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. 

Foster,  J.  H.,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 

Gitt.  E.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Gosman,  A.  T.,  Wenat- 

chee,  Wash. 
Hale,  J.  C,  Winchester, 

Tenn. 

Hall,  John,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Harrison,  G.  Hale,  Ber- 
lin, Md. 

Hart,  W.  L.,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 

Hillenmeyer,  H.  F.,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Hobbs,  Fred  R.,  Bridge- 
port, Ind. 


George  C.  Roeding 
of  Fresno,  Cal. 

Stark,  L.  C,  Louisiana, 

Mo. 

Stark,  William  II., 
Stark  City,  Mo. 

Shepard,  S.  H.,  Rood 
River  Ore. 

Stewart,  John  A.,  Chris- 
topher, Wash. 

Tighe,  V.  J.,  Billings, 
Mont. 

Vandegraft,  F.  P.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Welch,   G.   L.,  Fremont, 

Neb. 

Wiggins,  F.  A.,  Toppen- 
ish.  Wash. 

Wrignt,  Carl  E.,  Kim- 
berly, Idaho. 


II.  W.  Kruckeberg 
of  Los  Angeles 

Holaday,  A.,  Scappoose, 
Ore. 

Ilgenfritz,  T.  I„  Monroe, 

Mich. 

Kirkman,     William  T. 

Jr,.  Fresno,  Cal. 
Kirkpatrick,  E.  W.,  Mc-j 

Kinney,  Texas. 
Lake,  D.  S.  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 

Lansing,   C.   F.,  Salem, 
Ore. 

Layritz,     R.,  Victoria, 
B.  C. 

LeClare,   J.   F.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
Lewis,    H.   A.,  Russell- 
ville. 

Levavasseur,   N.,  Uslsy, 

France. 
Lingham,    A.,  Puyallup, 
Wash. 

Maywood    Nursery  Co., 
Maywood,  111. 


McDonald,  A.  W.,  Top- 

penish,  Wash. 
McDonald,    M.,  Orenco, 

Ore. 

McHutchinson,  J.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

McMurray,  W.  E.,  Ham- 
ilton, Mont. 

Meehan,  Alfred  F.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Meehan,  Thomas  B., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meneray,  A.  O.,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Miller,  S.  A,  Milton  Nur- 
sery Co. 

Morey,  J.  B.,  Dansville, 
N.  Y. 

Moss,  Milton,  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala. 

Munson,  Will  B.,  Deni- 
son,  Texas. 

Needham,  Earl  D.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Olcott,  Ralph  T.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Perkins,  Jackson,  New- 
ark, N.  Y. 

Peters,  Charles  M.,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Pierce,  Ethel  M.,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

Pilkington,  J.  B.,  Port- 
land. Ore. 

Roeding,  George  C, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

Rolker,  August,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Ryken,  John,  Boskoop, 
Holland. 

Everything  was  not  serious  at  the  convention. 
During  the  "off  hours"  the  delegates  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Portland  members. 

One  of  the  amusing  features  of  the  convention 
arose  when  Secretary  Hall  of  the  National  an- 
sociation  read  an  announcement  of  the  death  of 
John  C.  Chase  of  Derry,  N.  H.  Hall's  report  had 
been  "adopted  as  read,"  when  from  the  rear  of 
the  hall  came  the  statement,  in  a  sepulchral  tone: 

"Flowers  on  the  tomb  shed  no  fragrance  back 
o'er  the  weary  way,  so  I'm  glad  to  have  a  few 
bouquets  handed  out  to  me  before  I  die." 

It  was  John  C.  Chase  himself.  He  added: 

"Mr.  President,  I  am  rising  to  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege.  Believe  me,  while  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  kind  things  which  our  secretary 
has  said  about  me,  I  desire  to  present  a  mild  pro- 
test against  being  hurried  off  to  the  shroud  and 
the  tomb  before  my  time." 

Secretary  Hall  looked  over  his  glasses;  the 
delegates  craned  their  necks  and  wondered. 

"No,"  continued  Chase,  "I'm  not  dead,  but  my 
cousin,  Benjamin  Chase,  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated,  has  passed  away.    I — " 

"Well,  most  anyone  would  be  satisfi-d  with 
listening  to  his  own  eulogy,"  interrupted  Hall. 
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Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

PIG 


Land  with  less  than  half 
the  advantages  of  WEST 
SACRAMENTO  and  further 
away  from  Sacramento  is 
selling  every  day  at  $1,000, 
$1,300  and  $1,800  an  acre. 
WEST  SACRAMENTO  is 
nearer  town,  has  a  vastly  su- 
perior soil  and  the  most 
modern  improvements.'  Yet 
you  can  buy  property  at 

West  Sacramento,  a  Su- 
burban Agricultural 
Subdivision  Which  Is 
Practically  a  Part 
of  Sacramento, 

for  half  and  less  than  half 
the  price  you  have  to  pay  for 
agricultural  land  several  miles 
farther  removed  from  the 
heart  of  the  city.  From  an 
investment  point  of  view,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  it  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  profit 
equaled  by  no  Other  subdi- 
\  islon  in  California.  As  Sac- 
ramento has  grown,  so  will 
WEST  SACBAMBNTO  grow, 
for  WEST  SACKAUBNTO  is 
geographically  a  part  of  the 
city  Itself.  But  to  profit  most 
by  the  i  rtaln  increase  In 
value  at  WEST  SACRAMENTO 
vou  should  act  promptly. 

Arrange  to-day  to  mal  e  the 
trip  to  WEST  SACRAMUXTO. 
Look  over  this  great  area  of 
wonderfully  fertile  land,  see 
the  bumper  crops  already 
growing  upon  It — for  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  has  been 
one  of  California's  driest 
years,  west  SACRAMENTO 
is  showing  a  bean  crop  worth 
more  than  one  million  dollars 
— miles  of  waving  grain  over- 
topping any  of  which  the 
State  can  boast. 

West  Sacramento  Co. 

FRED  T.  MOORE 

Mgr.  Land  Sales  Dept. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Nicolaus  Building. 
San  Francisco  Office, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Kearny  Sts. 


Mail    I  n  Thin  Coupon 
To-D»-. 

Fred  T.  Monre.  Manager  Land  Sales 
Dept..  Nlcolata  Dldg..  Sacra- 
mento. Cat. 

Dear  Sir  —  Kindly  mail  me  a  copy 
of  your  illustrated  booklet,  "Coun- 
try Life  in  the  City."  and  give  me 
complete  information  as  to  prices, 
etc.  It  is  understood  this  will 
not  obligate  me  In  any  way. 

Name   

Address   

P.  O.  Box  

O.  F.  5 


Sweetpea  Awards  to  Be  Made  July  1 


WITHIN  a  short  time  the  prizes 
in  the  "Orchard  and  Farm"' 
sweetpea  contest  will  he  announced, 
.and  a  number  of  school  boys  and 
girls  in  California  will  be  made  hap- 
pier than  they  ever  have  been,  not 
only  by  winning  a  substantial  cash 
prize,  but  by  having  the  honor  of 


that  any  of  these  will  win  the  first 
prize.  Of  course  they  may,  but  then 
they  may  not,  for  there  may  be  others 
that  will  surpass  their  efforts,  excel- 
lent as  they  are. 

The  Oakdale  school  has  a  splendid 
display  in  its  front  yard,  where  a 
piece    of    ground    about    fifty  feet 


Oakdale  School  Gardening:  Club. 


producing  the  best  sweetpeas  among 

thousands  of  contestants. 

The  contest,  which  was  supervised 
by  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
Chico  Normal  School,  was  a  big  suc- 
cess in  every  way.  Not  only  were 
there  far  more  entries  than  had  been 
expected,  of  both  schools  and  indi- 
viduals, but  the  results  achieved  are 
said  by  the  judges  to  be  wonderfully 
good. 

The  judges  at  Chico  soon  will  de- 
cide who  is  entitled  to  the  cash 
prizes.  And  do  not  think  that  it  is 
a  decision  that  is  easy  to  make,  for 
it  isn't.  It  requires  the  utmost  good 
judgment,  and  patience  and  care. 

In  the  individual  contest,  the  first 
prize  is  $20,  the  second  prize  $10.  the 
third,  $5,  and  then  twenty  awards  of 
$1  each.  And  when  you  add  to  these 
amounts  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  sweetpea  grower  in  the  State, 
they  are  well  worth  the  winning. 

In  the  contest  for  schools,  the  first 
prize  is  $2.5,  the  second  $15.  the  third 
$5,  the  fourth  $3.50  and  the  fifth  $1.50. 

The  winners  of  these  prizes  will, 
you  may  rest  assured,  be  introduced 
to  the  thousands  of  Californians,  both 
children  and  grownups,  who  read 
''Orchard  and  Farm." 

The  judging  of  the  great  number 
of  sprays  of  sweetpeas  that  were  en- 
tered in  the  contest  is  being  done  by 
the  "Science"  class  of  the  Chico  Nor- 
mal School.  The  class  consists  of 
twenty  young  men  and  women  who 
are  doing  the  work  most  thoroughly. 
As  fast  as  the  sprays  arrive,  they 
are  placed  in  water  and  scored  ac- 
cording to  the  table  printed  several 
times  in  "Orchard  and  Farm"  and 
with  which  all  contestants  are  famil- 
iar. 

Up  to  the  time  this  article  was 
written  a  Colusa  girl,  a  Durham  boy 
and  a  Chico  girl  had  sent  in  the  best 
sprays  in  the  contest  of  individuals, 
and  the  Colusa  school  and  the  Oak- 
dale and  Nord  Avenue  schools  of 
Chico  led  in  the  school  contest.  But 
that  does  not  mean  by  any  means 


square  is  filled  with  blossoms.  A 
photograph  of  this  garden  is  printed 
herewith,  and  shows  the  girls  at  work 
among  the  blossoms. 

When  the  announcement  of  the 
prize  winners  is  made  in  next  month's 
issue  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  those 
who  do  not  win  must  not  be  disap- 
pointed. Remember,  there  is  another 
contest  coming,  and  that  the  work 
done  this  year  will  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  you  win  a  prize  later. 

The  prizes  in  the  sugar  beet  and 
potato  contests,  which  are  the  same 
as  in  the  sweetpea  competition,  will 
not  be  announced  for  some  time,  of 
course,  as  the  crops  are  not  at  ma- 
turity. 

The  following  annual  report  of  the 
Gardening  Club  of  the  Franklin 
School  at  Oakland  shows  what  good 
work  some  of  these  clubs  are  doing: 

"November  6,  1912,  the  Franklin 
Gardening  Club  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  Dudley  Palm- 
er; vice-president,  Ralph  Lorimer; 
treasurer,  Sidney  Hill;  secretary, 
Elsie  Scranton. 

"At  our  meetings,  a  number  of 
topics  were  discussed,  such  as:  'What 
Our  City  Has  Been  Doing  With 
Bulbs  at  Lakeside  Park,'  'New  Fruits 
That  Are  Being  Introduced,'  'The 
Giant  Cabbage,'  and  'A  Successful 
One-Acre  Farm.' 

"In  October  the  club  took  up  the 
study  of  bulbs  and  started  water  cul- 
tures, potted  and  outdoor  bulbs.  April 
3,  1913,  we  had  our  Bulb  Day  exer- 
cises in  the  assembly  hall. 

"We  kept  diaries  of  the  progress 
of  our  bulbs  and  also  had  songs  and 
poems  about  lilies. 

"The  three  honorable  mentions  for 
the  best  grown  bulbs  went  to  Jimmy 
Rinehart,  Constance  Clair  and  Mil- 
dred Taylor. 

"Fifteen  new  members  joined  the 
club  in  February.  They  helped  us 
with  our  bulb  day  programme. 

"The  club  is  now  interested  in 
cross  fertilizing  pansies. 

"ELSIE  SCRANTON,  Sec." 


Do  Not  Worry  Sheep 

Sometimes  sheep  get  so  fearful  of 
dogs  that  they  will  run  the  moment 
a  man  or  other  object  comes  among 
them.  No  flock  of  sheep  that  is  as 
worried  as  this  ever  can  do  well.  The 
very  thought  of  being  chased  takes 
away  from  their  usefulness. 


Killing  the  Pig. 

Never  kill  a  pig  for  market  or  home 
consumption  until  it  is  ripe  for  it. 

Hogs  Are  Cleanly. 

Hogs  are  among  the  most  cleanly 
animals  if  they  are  given  a  fair  chance. 


AND    MAIL   IT  TODAY 

WE  WILL 


Show  700  How  eair  it  it  to  make  your  dimes 
grow  into  dollars  when  you  raise  pigs  on  one 
of  our  Little  Farms  in  the  Fertile  Sacramento 
Valley,  California. 

The  sot!,  water,  climate  and  transportation 
axe  here  now.  all  they  lack  is  men  to  put  them 
to  work.  Are  you  the  man  >  If  so,  here  is  the 
chance  you  have  longed  for.  We  give  you 
ten  years  to  pay  for  the  land. 

The  finest  alfalfa  land  in  California. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 

412  Market  St.,  Su  Francisco 


NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

Vacation  1913 

Tells  in  detail  about  the  place, 
where  your  vacation  would  be 
most  enjoyable,  whether  you  go 
to  mountain,  ranch,  lakeside  or 
hotel. 

Full  of  vivid  pictures  of 
scenes  you  would  be  delighted 
to  visit,  whether  to  fish,  hunt, 
swim,  camp  or  rusticate. 

Tells  the  vacationist  all  he 
wants  to  know  about  places, 
prices,  roads,  distances,  scenery, 
climate  and  sports. 

Now  ready  for  t'.istribution. 

Copies  of  Vacation"  may  be 
obtained  at  374  Market  st. 
(Flood  building),  Sausalito 
Ferry  ticket  office  or  on  appli- 
cation to  J.  J.  Geary,  General 
Freight  and  Passenger  Agent, 
808  Phelan  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

The  German  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
526  California  Street. 
Par  the  halt  %ear  ending  Jane  30,  1913.  a  diri- 
dend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  par 
cent  per  annum  un  ill  rieiiosits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Tuesday.  Jul?  1.  1013.  Dmdenda 
not  called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account  and 
earn  dividend^  from  .lulv  1.  1!H3. 

GEORCE  TOIRNEY.  Manager. 


Agents'  prices.  One  machine  at 
wholesale  price  to  Introduce  Out 
goods.  Bargains  in  every  make, 
Tyi*writers  for  $5  up.  Standard 
Tyi»writer  Exchange,  31  Park  Bow, 
New  York. 


>  C\(\(\  YEARLY  ltl'-ilXESS  OK  YiH  It 
_  *f\JVJ\J  own;  mail  order,  parcel  i«>*t:  lnineat 
and  legitimate,  small  rapiul  -  original  methyls, 
Write  L.  CLEMENT  MOOKE,  Specialist.  New 
Egypt.  N.  J.  A-2M 


$2, 


You  will  Kft  more  flBclfiit  aerslre 
If,  nhm  aosTrerlaig;  ad  ver«l»c«neat». 
worn  meotlon  •'UrchnrH  and  Fame." 
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Economy  of  Green  Poultry  Feed 


•By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa 


THAT  green  feed  has  a  decided 
and  definite  value  to  the  hen  is 
not  a  subject  for  argument.  This 
much  has  long  been  conceded.  But 
the  exact  degree  of  its  importance, 
the  amount  in  which  it  is  required, 
and  whether  or  not  the  return  to  the 
poultryman  is  commensurate  with  the 
outlay,  are  questions  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration. 

The  value  of  green  feed  lies  in  its 
hygienic  properties — its  succulency, 
its  organic  acids  and  minerals — rath- 
er than  in  its  amount  of  contained 
nutrients.  Protein  it  has,  to  be  sure, 
and  carbohydrate,  but  the  proportion 
of  solids  to  water  is  so  small  that, 
pound  for  pound,  it  contains  far  less 
nourishment  than  grain,  meals,  etc., 
while  the  price  per  pound  is  not  pro- 
portionately lower.  It  is  therefore 
not  economical  to  use  it  as  a  source 
of  nourishment,  or  to  use  it  past 
the  point  of  the  real  hygienic  need 
of  the  hen. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  discriminate 
between  the  different  varieties  of 
green  feed  and  to  choose  those  that 
furnish  the  elements  of  the  most  hy- 
gienic value,  or  whose  special  prop- 
erties are  most  rare.  Succulency  can 
be  furnished  by  almost  any  green 
food,  as  well  as  the  more  common 
mineral  elements,  which  are  also  fur- 
nished by  most  of  the  dry  feeds.  But 
a  less  common  mineral,  such  as  iron, 
is  found  in  much  larger  proportions 
in  some  feeds  than  others. 

There  are  two  things  to  consider 
in  regard  to  the  mineral  material  in 
foods  —  the  amount,  and  the  form 
in  which  it  is  given.  The  crude  or 
inorganic  form  is  best  utilized  when 
fed  with  some  organic  mineral — or 
that  which  is  organized  into  cell  or 
tissue.  When  such  organic  com- 
pounds are  furnished  in  a  fresh  food 
their  value  is  greatly  enhanced  from 
being  so  closely  related  to  the  liv- 
ing or  growing  stage.  There  is  a 
something  in  fresh  food  which  the 
body  does  not  seem  to  get  from  the 
cooked  or  dried  material — a  some- 
thing that  prevents  scurvy,  rickets 
and  similar  diseases. 

The  problem  of  the  poultryman  is 
to  furnish  some  of  each  of  the  im- 
portant minerals  in  this  fresh  form, 
and  to  do  so  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
The  list  would  be  headed  by  the  cal- 
cium compounds,  the  phosphates  and 
iron.  The  first  two  are  to  be  found 
in  most  green  feeds  but  also  in  a 
food  which,  while  it  is  surely  not 
green,  and  never  is  classed  with  such 
foods,  furnishes  minerals  organically 
combined,  in  a  form  fresher  than 
dry  grains  and  meals  and  more  easily 
assimilated.  This  food  is  skimmed 
milk.  If  fed  sour  it  adds  organic 
acids  to  its  other  recommendations, 
and  in  many  localities  is  more  readily 
obtained,  and  at  a  lower  price  than 
greens,  and  can  be  economically  used 
to  furnish  part  of  the  fresh  food. 

Iron  is  a  most  important  mineral 
to  the  hen.  It  is  important  to  any 
living  creature,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
the  oxygen-carrying  properties  of  the 
blood.  Without  a  proper  amount  of 
iron,  none  of  the  tissues  of  the  body 
can  be  well  nourished,  the  work  of 
the  organism  cannot  go  on,  arid  the 
blood  cannot  be  thoroughly  purified. 
Added  to  these  general  needs  of  all 
animal  bodies,  the  hen  further  re- 
quires iron  for  the  yolk  of  the  eggs, 
which  she  is  called  upon  to  produce 
in  such  large  numbers.     If  the  re- 


quired iron  is  not  furnished  by  the 
food,  it  must  be  drawn  from  the  body 
of  the  hen,  which,  as  a  result,  be- 
comes anaemic  and  undervitalized.  As 
iron  is  associated  with  the  coloring 
materials  in  nature,  whether  the  color 
be  red,  yellow  or  green,  a  correct 
choice  is  not  difficult.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  minimum  expense,  or  how 
much  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
used,  cannot  be  settled  quite  as  easily. 

In  the  June  number  of  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  the  question  was  discussed 
of  market  price  versus  actual  money 
value  of  nutrients  in  the  food  ma- 
terials, and  a  method  was  given  for 
making  the  comparison.  If  the  same 
standard  costs  adopted  for  protein, 
fat  and  carbohydrate  (5J/>,  1/4  and 
respectively)  are  used  for  rating 
the  green  foods,  a  basis  of  compari- 
son is  obtained  between  the  different 
green  stuffs  and  also  between  them 
and  dry  feeds. 

ONE  TON  OV  CABBAGE. 

Protein    36  lbs.  @5.5c_- $1.98 

Carbohydrate   1G2  lbs.  @1.5c._  2.43 

Fat    8  lbs.  @3.5c__  .28 

Total,  standard  cost  $4.60 

Market  price,  $10  to  $12. 
ONE  TON  OF  FEED  POTATOES. 

Protein    18  lbs.  «?5.5c._$  .99 

Carbohydrate   326  lbs.  <o>1.5c__  4.89 

Fat    2  lbs.  @3.5c—  .07 

Total,  standard  cost  $5.95 

Market  price,  $7. 
ONE  TON  OF  SKIMMED  MILK. 

Protein   G6  lbs.  <ii  5.5c__$3.63 

Carbohydrate   10G  lbs.  ©1.5c  1.59 

Fat    2  lbs.  @3.5c__  .07 

Total,  standard  cost  $5.29 

Market  price,  $3  to  $4. 

It  is  made  clear  from  a  study  of 
these  figures,  that  even  with  cabbage, 
which  is  probably  the  cheapest  green 
feed  that  can  be  purchased  in  the 
market,  the  poultryman  pays  twice 
the  standard  cost  for  the  nourishment 
contained,  the  extra  value  being  in 
succulency  and  mineral  elements. 
Other  greens,  if  worked  out  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  will  be  found  to  cost  much 
more. 

The  truest  economy  is  to  consider 
the  separate  virtues  or  values,  to  the 
hen,  of  green  stuff — and  to  buy  each 
at  the  least  cost.  For  instance,  the 
potato  is  a  fresh  and  fairly  succu- 
lent food,  rich  in  phosphate.  It  can 
be  used,  when  cheap,  finely  ground, 
for  part  of  the  supply  of  fresh  food, 
remembering  that  the  iron,  etc.,  must 
be  provided  for  separately.  Skimmed 
milk  should  be  used  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  qualities  noted 
above — its  lime,  salts,  organic  phos- 
phates, etc. 

The  amount  of  actual  green  re- 
quired can  thus  be  reduced  and  the 
particular  green  selected  for  its  rich- 
ness in  iron,  its  flavor  or  variety. 
Thus  a  small  amount  of  onion  or  let- 
tuce leaves  will  furnish  the  needed 
tonic  if  the  freshness,  etc.,  have  been 
previously  supplied  by  cheaper  ma- 
terial. 

Iron  is  furnished  in  large  amounts 
in  fresh  meat  and  such  highly  colored 
greens  as  spinach,  beet  tops,  etc., 
which  have  three  times  as  much  of 
this  material  as  cabbage  or  lettuce. 
Those  who  live  near  a  market  or 
truck  farm  can  probably  obtain  large 
amounts  of  outside  leaves  and  tops 
of  root  vegetables  for  little  or  noth- 
ing. Such  feeders  who  have  insured 
to  their  fowls  a  fair  amount  of  iron 
in  this  way  are  justified  in  depend- 
ing for  the  rest  on  the  less  expensive 
and  less  green  fresh  foods. 


Roup  in  Early  Stages. 

An  experienced  poultryman  gives 
the  following  treatment  for  roup  in 
its  early  stages:  Take  a  teaspoon ful 
of  permanganate  of  potash  to  about 
five  pints  of  water  and  bathe  the 
chicken's  head  by  dipping  it  in  the 
solution  several  times.  Repeat  this 
treatment  each  day,  and  beneficial  re- 
sults will  be  quickly  noticed. 


Green  Feeding. 

If  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained with  poultry,  ■  they  must  be 
furnished  plenty  of  green  feed,  is  a 
statement  so  often  heard  that  its 
repitition  seems  silly;  yet  there  are 
flocks  On  fairly  prosperous  farms 
where  one  would  think  the  practice 
of  regular  green  feedng  had  never 
bcen  heard  of. 


Decrease  Your  Cost 


Profits 


Write  Today  for 
alalog  E  E 


THE 


LAMBERT  STEEL  HOOF  TRACTOR 

Will  do  MORE  and  BETTER  work  than  10  horses 

AT  ONE-HALF  THE  COST 

It  will  Plow,  Disc  and  Harrow  Your  Orchard  or  Farm 
It  will  Haul  Your  Crops  to  Market 

It  will  Deliver  20  H.  P.  for  Pumping,  Baling  Hay,  Etc. 


Steel  Hoofs  for  the  Orchard       Solid  Rubber  Tires  for  the  Road 


SMITH-BOOTH-USHER  CO. 

228-238  SOUTH  CENTRAL  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 

Distributors  (or  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada 


GERMEA 

FOR 

BREAKFAST 

Are  You  Acquainted 
With  Sperry  Germea? 

If  not,  you  are  missing  a  treat 
and  can  have  no  idea  of  what 
a  satisfying  and  perfect  break- 
fast food  it  is. 

A  Home  Product 
Made  from  the 
Finest  Wheat 

Send  postal  to  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company,  343  Sausome  Street,  San 
Francisco,  and  we  will  send  you  a 
sample  free. 


Almost  two 
mills  in  one 


Hitch  your 
pump  to  a 
STAR 


And  solve  tout  water  problem 
permanently,  economically  and  I 
efficiently. 

The  Model  12 


Star  Windmill 


2Pitmang  r% 


Gears 

Is  recognized  everywhere  as  the  one.  real  eco- 
nomical and  lasting  solution  to  tbe  water 
problem. 

Works  in  the  lightest  breezes  while  the 
average  windmill  is  groaning  and  fluttering  for 
a  start.  Kcei«-  right  un  pumping  in  the  strong- 
est winds,  al relays  under  perfect  control,  while 
the  average  windmill  loafs  until  the  storm 
subsides. 

The  Model  12  Star  is  almost  two  windmills 
in  one.  not  only  in  points  of  design  and  con- 
struction, but  in  the  matter  of  serviceability, 
too.  Many  Star  windmills  are  still  grinding 
away  after  having  been  in  service  for  from 
25  to  40  years. 

The  Model  12  Star  is  perfectly  aligned,  has 
a  direct  ce.iter  lift  and  it  perfectly  equalizes 
its  load.  All  this  is  made  i>ossible  by  the 
Star's  "double  construction" — its  two  pit  mans, 
two  gears  and  two  pinions — and  its  massive 
one-piece  main  frame,  its  extra  long  cold-rolled 
polished  steel  drive  shaft  and  it*  long  removable 
babbi  1 1  ed   bea  r  i  ngs. 

Moreover,  a  galvanized  after-completion  wheel 
makes  imiossiblle  exiwed  joints  or  cut  edges 
to  invite  rust  and  corrosion.  A  slmck  alworber 
protects  the  Model  12  Stir  from  those  bumpy 
shocks  and  jars  to  which  a  windmill  is  sub- 
jected. Then  there  is  a  compression  steel  gov- 
ernor spring   which  retains  its  elasticity. 

Ask  for  our  new  Model  12  catalogue.  Learn 
all  about  this  windmill  masterpiece  which  has 
established  a  new  standard  in  windmill  build- 
ing. If  y°u  do  not  kniiw  who  and  where  is 
your  nearest  dealer  writo  to 

Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 

flint  *  Walling  mfg.  co., 

Kendall vlllc,  Ind.  


DON'T  FAIL  TO  READ  THE  CLASSIFIED  ADVER- 
TISEMENTS ON  THE  FARMERS'    MARKET  PAGES. 
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Producing  Sanitary  Eggs 


■By  H.  L.  Carter. 


RECEN'T  experiments  by  State  and 
private  investigators  have  clear- 
ly shown  the  effect  of  feeding  on 
the  keeping  qualities  of  eggs.  Eggs 
produced  from  vigorously  healthy 
hens,  fed  on  clean,  wholesome  food, 
•were  shown  to  be  far  better  for  keep- 
ing purposes  than  those  from  hens 
fed  on  filthy  and  impure  rations. 

Barnyard  eggs  and  eggs  gathered 
from  dirty  nesting  boxes  are  hardly 
to  be  classed  as  sanitary.  Eggs  that 
have  been  taken  from  nests  where 
other  eggs  have  been  broken  over 
them  never  keep  as  well  as  those 
that  are  taken  from  the  boxes  in 
first-class  condition.  When  hens 
are  fed  on  slightly  decayed  fish  or 
half-rotting  animal  matter  the  eggs 
taint  easily. 

1  tried  feeding  two  hens  on  onions, 
about  the  most  odorous  vegetable  I 
could  get  hold  of.  1  wanted  to  see 
if  food  odors  had  any  effect  on  the 
eggs  In  this  case,  at  least,  the  effect 
was  easily  detected.  The  eggs  were 
not  of  a  flavor  that  would  recom- 
mend them  to  a  high-class  trade. 

While  food  does  not  have  a  very 
serious  effect  on  the  keeping  qualities 
and  on  the  sanitary  characteristics  of 
the  egg,  this  is  not  as  important  in  a 
commercial  sense  is  the  clean  appear- 
ance of  the  product.  The  first  step 
in  the  production  of  eggs  of  good  ap- 
pearance is  the  building  of  nests 
strong  enough  and  handy  enough  to 
stand  use  and  cleaning. 


After  they  have  been  constructed  ' 
a  reasonable  amount  of  work  is  need- 
ed to  keep  them  filled  with  nesting 
material  and  refilled  when  they  re- 
quire it. 

In  the  winter  and  spring,  when  the 
hens  go  into  the  nesting  boxes  with 
soiled  feathers  and  muddied  feet 
from  the  wet  ground  outside,  there 
is  always  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
number  of  dirty  eggs  that  go  to  the 
markets.  The  nesting  boxes  should 
have  their  filling  changed  more  fre- 
quently at  those  times. 

Some  poultrymen  never  feed  their 
hens  anything  that  is  not  clean 
enough  for  human  use,  and  the  water 
given  the  chickens  is  looked  after 
just  as  carefully.  Eggs  produced  un- 
der such  sanitary  conditions  are  real- 
ly sanitary.  They  will  keep  longer 
and  retain  their  flavor  better  than 
the  egg  produced  by  hens  fed  on  any 
and  everything,  including  rotting 
flesh,  decaying  vegetables,  pickings 
from  manure  piles  and  even  the  car- 
cases of  dead  animals  left  to  rot  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  poultry- 
house. 

Cleanliness  and  common  sense  are 
the  prime  requirements  in  producing 
eggs  that  may  be  called  sanitary  in 
every  way.  One  of  these  days  the 
pure  food  reformers  will  get  after  the 
dirty  and  impure  egg,  and  the  poultry 
industry  will  go  through  something 
like  the  troublous  period  the  dairies 
had  when  inspection  was  instituted. 


Profit  and  Loss. 

A  flock  of  hens  should  be  made  to 
pay  a  good  dividend  on  the  invest- 
ment. If  they  do  not  do  this,  there 
is  something  radically,  wrong. 

If  you  have  kept  a  record  of  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  sales  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  whether  or  not 
your  hens  the  paying.  Hens  that  are 
laving  an  average  of  50  or  60  per 
cent  are  doing  well  and  will  make 
a  good  showing  on  the  right  side  of 
the  cash  book.  Any  average  above 
that  will  be  so  much  more  gain,  and 
will  more  than  justify  keeping  the 
birds. 

If  they  fall  way  below  this  mark 
you  had  better  investigate  and  find 
put  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  may 
be  that  you  have  a  poor  strain  of 
birds;  that  you  are  not  feeding  the 
right  kinds  of  food  or  in  sufficient 
quantities,  or  that  you  are  not  giving 
them  the  proper  attention  that  they 
must  have  in  order  to  be  great  pro- 
ducers. 

Soft  Shells. 

The  presence  of  soft-shelled  eggs  is 
always  an  indication  that  an  overfat 
condition  in  the  hen  exists.  There  is 
much  in  the  usual  diet  of  hens  that 
had  better  be  omitted.  In  the  first 
place,  fresh  meat  should  not  be  fed 
more  than  three  times  a  week,  and 
then  a  pound  should  be  the  limit  for 
sixteen  head,  or  an  ounce  to  the  fowl. 

Red  pepper  is  too  highly  stimulat- 
ing and  should  never  be  allowed  in 
the  poultry  bill  of  fare.  All  the 
grains  should  be  scattered  in  hay  or 
straw,  so  that  the  fowls  will  exercise 
freely. 

Methods  of  Picking. 

Either  scalding  or  dry-picking  can 
be  used  for  fowls  intended  for  mar- 
ket, but  for  broilers  only  the  dry- 
picking  method  is  allowable.  A  chick 
only  a  few  weeks  old  is  a  very  tender 
bird  and  if  scalded  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  pick  it  without  occa- 
sionally rubbing  a  little  of  the  skin 
off.  These  spots  will  darken  and  give 
the  broiler  a  stale  look.  The  scalding 
will  also  increase  the  tendency  to 
decay.  With  dry  picking  not  only 
will  tjhe  bird  keep  much  longer,  but 
the  natural  firmness  of  the  flesh  pre- 
vents all  fear  of  skinning. 


Type  in  Poultry- 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  type  in 
poultry,  distinguishing  the  meat  fowl 
from  the  egg-laying  type.  The  body 
of  the  meat  fowl  is  rectangular;  that 
is  to  say.  its  outlines  correspond  with 
that  of  a  brick.  The  egg  type  of  hen 
has  a  body  that  is  triangular  in  three 
ways:  First,  on  sides  from  front  to 
rear;  second,  top  and  bottom,  front 
to  rear;  third,  base  of  tail  downward; 
their  backs  are  broad  and  long,  necks 
of  medium  length,  eyes  are  bright  and 
lustrous.  By  selecting  these  types 
from  year  to  year  for  the  breeding 
pen,  great  laying  strains  or  strains 
noted  tor  their  fleshing  qualities  can 
be  produced. 

Feeding  Oyster  Shells. 

The  proper  way  to  feed  oyster  shell 
is  to  have  a  small  box  of  it  within 
reach  so  the  fowls  may  help  them- 
selves at  will.  Mixing  it  in  the  morn- 
ing mash  is  risky,  as  there  is  a  like- 
lihood that  the  hens  will  consume 
more  than  required,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  shells  of  the  eggs  would 
become  too  hard.  The  hens  know 
best  when  their  system  demands 
more  lime.  It  is  a  rare  case  when  a 
hen  gets  too  much  if  constantly 
within  reach. 


Determining  Age 

To  tell  a  pullet  from  a  hen,  look  at 
the  surface  of  the  under  part  of  the 
wing;  in  a  pullet  this  shows  minute, 
rose-colored  veins,  which  are  not 
seen  in  a  bird  over  twelve  months  old. 
A  pullet,  too,  has  smooth  legs,  and 
shows  long,  silky  hairs  in  the  plu- 
mage, which  are  not  seen  in  a  bird 
over  a  vear  old. 


Roosters  Cause  Worry. 

Too  many  roosters  and  cockerels 
in  the  poultry  yard  mean  that  they 
will  worry  the  layers  till  they  will  not 
lay  well  and  consume  valuable  feed 
that  should  go  toward  keeping  more 
profitable  birds. 


Guard  Against  Dampness 

Guard  against  dampness  in  the 
poultry  houses  as  you  would  against 
lice.  Nothing  will  so  quickly  cause 
sickness  as  to  pen  the  fowls  in  damp 

quarters. 


THE  BABY  CHICKS'  CHOICE 

"Golden  Eagle  Special  Chick  Food" 

Contains  nutritious  ingredients  which 
are  necessary  to  insure  healthy  and  vig- 
orous chicks. 

EVERY  SACK  GUARANTEED 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  MILLING  CO. 

PETALUMA  CALIFORNIA 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


HOC  AND  POULTRY  FENCES 


We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  Warner  Fence — the  strongest,  most  durable 
and  economical  fence  on  the  market.  Made  of  the  best  galvanized  steel  and 
neat  in  appearance.  Some  special  features  :  perfect  galvanizing,  simplicity  ot 
tie,  uncut  stay  or  picket  wires,  no  hinge  joints  or  exposed  ends  at  junction  of 
stay  and  line  wires,  natural  resistance,  no  radical  twists  or  bending  of  wires. 
Write  now  for  interesting  catalogue. 


WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO..  72  FREMONT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  natural  oils  in  Trinidad  Lake  as- 
'•fcju'*     phalt  give  life  to  Genasco  and  make  it  last. 
Get  Genasco  for  all  your  roofs,  and  lay  it  with  the  Kant-leak  Kleet 
Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Free. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest  xt        v     \      c?       T*  ■  s*.  . 

r,    i.  •  tc-,  i.ito ,w  r       in  the  world.       _New  lorK  i>an  Francisco  Chicago 


V„„  r„r>  M.l,„  R:<r  Mnnan  With  ■  well  machine  that  make*  irrigattaf 
,1011  Lan  Make  Dig  MOney  welialaatandalaiowcost.  Demand  fori 
such  wells  is  unlimited  In  California  and  the  entire  Southwest. 
The  beat  and  lalleal  mac  bine  for  this  work  and  ihn  territory  ii  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS  COMBINED  BORING  AND  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bore*  thru  grarel,  tand  and  clay  like  a  itreak  ot  lightning.    II  rock  il  struck  it  dri  ll 
»      thro  lhat.    Force!  calinga  perperleetly.    One  man  and  one  team  can  run  it.  You 
eao  make  $1  an  hour  lor  your  apare  lime. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  EASY  PA  YMENT  proposition. 
LIBLE  M'F'G.  CO.,  Suite  427.  1480  McAllister  £>U  S.  F.,  Cik 


ARMSTRONG  DISTILLATE  EN6INES  ARE  f  URN 
iSHEO  WITH  MAGNETO  &  GUARANTEED  5TRS 


MILLER  PUKPS%  AL<-  MEAD! 
ARE  UNEQUALEDl  AND  DUTY 


PUMPS  FOR 
ADS 


lrr  2  4  i  8b  K 
M?  SIZES  ~ 


I1TT1 
WW 

.9  GUARMnTtD 
NORMAN  B-  MIILCR  CO    SAN  FRANCISCO 
7QI    HOOKfH    A   LfNT  Bl  DG 


Second-Hand  Pipe 

*A'rlte   for  our  price  list — 
it  will  Interest  you. 
THE  ORIGINAL 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

Office  and  Works 

1083  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EGGS  BY  PARCEL  POST 

Our  carrier*  will  delirer  toot  butter  and  eggs  ^9 
Parcel  I'o>t  to  your  customers  iu  first -c)a-s  condi- 
tion. Send  stamps  for  sample.  Address  H.  B. 
Elliott  &.  Sons,  Harbor  Spring3,  Mich. 

DON'T   FAIL  TO 
READ  THE 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 
ON 

THE  FARMERS  MARKET  PAGES 
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Aids  for  the  Poultry  Doctor 

 -By  J.  F.  Bruner.  


f/HILE  the  doctoring  of  a  really 

V  sick  fowl  is  a  hard  and  doubt- 
proposition,  most  poultrymen  like 

be  prepared  to  save  any  bird  that 
„not  too  weak  when  the  illness  is 
I  ;t  noticed.  The  poultry  doctor  does 
i]  t  need  any  great  assortment  of  in- 

uments  and  drugs,  but  he  should 
,ve  on  hand  a  few  simple  tools  and 
i  vices  that  will  make  the  treatment 
i;ier. 

\bout  the  first  requirement  is  a 
i  idicine  case  containing  a  supply  of 

:  drugs  usually  needed  in  treating 
!  k  fowls.  Carbolated  vaseline,  in- 
E  :t  powder,  carbolic  acid,  tobacco 
I  st,  sulphur  and  alcohol  should  be 
lot  for  use  in  fighting  external  para- 
i  es. 

For  treating  diseases  internally  the 
■J  lowing  have  been  found  useful  by 
i  perienced      poultrymen:  Epsom 
ts,   castor   oil,   oil   of  turpentine, 
aconite,  syrup  of  ipecac,  peroxide 
omel,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  tincture 
hydrogen,  tincture  of  iodine,  olive 
.  and  glycerin.    Some  of  these  are 
a  o  useful  in  applications  externally. 
!  In  buying  a  clinical  equipment  the 
1  ultryman  will  need  first  of  all  a 
sp  knife  with  a  sharp,  thin  blade. 
.  uses  are  myriad. 

\  pair  of  small  forceps  can  be  used 
a  hundred  ways  in  caring  for  sick 
-  injured   birds.     They  are  neces- 
!  y  to  the  "poultry  physician." 
In  giving  medicines  and  measuring 
uids   a    medicine   dropper  with  a 
bber  bulb  will  be  found  of  great 
e.     Silver-plated    spoons    of  tea- 
oon  and  tablespoon  size  are  an  ad- 
ntage  in  handling  liquids,  as  they 
not  tarnish  easily. 


In  blowing  powder  into  the  throat, 
a  small  glass  tube  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  lead  pencil  will  prove 
useful. 

In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
spray  the  affected  parts  with  liquid 
forms  of  drugs.  An  atomizer  of  a 
small  and  handy  size  will  be  needed 
when  this  is  done. 

A  small  hand  syringe  is  useful  in 
giving  injections.  It  should  be  in  the 
simplest  possible  form,  without  many 
parts  to  clean  and  readjust  and  should 
be  durable  enough  lo  stand  ordinary 
strains. 

In  carrying  doses  of  medicine  into 
the  crop  a  catheter  is  sometimes 
needed.  A  rubber  tube  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  fourteen  inches 
in  length,  will  serve  the  purpose. 
Get  a  small  glass  funnel  to  fit  into 
one  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  appliance 
is  complete. 

The  spraying  pump  is  about  the 
most  practical  thing  in  such  an  equip- 
ment. Liquid  disinfectants  should  al- 
ways be  used  in  a  spraying  pump  if 
possible.  The  pump  will  diffuse  the 
spray  uniformly  and  drive  the  liquid 
into  many  places  where  a  brush  will 
do  little  good. 

Disinfectants  are  practical  aids  to 
the  poultry  raiser  and  a  supply  should 
be  kept  at  hand.  A  few  ounces  of 
some  strong  germicide  applied  thor- 
oughly at  the  beginning  of  a  disease 
outbreak  will  save  much  time  and 
many  dollars  for  the  chicken  grower. 

The  cheaper  disinfectants  and 
fumigating  agents  are  about  as  valu- 
able as  those  of  higher  prices.  They 
■should  be  kept  in  every  chest  de- 
voted to  noultry  remedies  and  aids. 


In  the  Poultry  Yard 

Parched  meal  is  good  for  chicks  to 
ck  when  2  or  3  days  old. 
Duck  raisers  claim  thnt  a  hawk  will 
ver  attempt  to  steal  a  duckling. 
Eleven  dozen  eggs  a  year  is  a  fair 
erage  for  hens  and  pullets  kept  in 
rge  flocks. 

Little  things  in  poultry  keeping  are 

ce  pieces  of  lead;  they  weigh  more 

an  you  think  they  will. 

Give    the   late    summer  hatched 

icks  a  chance  to  eat  their  meals 

thout  being  run  over  by  the  other 

rds. 

Trap  nests  and  numbered  leg  bands 
>nstitute  the  only  sure  means  of 
liding  out  which  hens  are  doing  the 
ork.  ' 

During  the  breeding  season  use  two 
)cks.  Keep  one  penned  up  three 
lys  while  the  other  is  running  with 
ie  hens. 

If  you  are  looking  for  birds  to  im- 
■ove  the  egg  laying  qualities  of  your 
sck,  patronize  the  breeders  that  are 
■eeding  for  eggs. 

The  vices  of  feather  pulling  and 
ig  eating  are  always  more  common 
.  overcrowded  flocks  than  in  quarters 
here  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  the 
•wis  to  exercise. 

Fowls  require  little  investment  and 
ot  much  time,  and  if  the  food  prod- 
lets  for  the  table  are  credited  to  them 
ney  are  the  most  profitable  stock  on 
ie  farm  when  the  cost  of  production 

considered. 


Handling  Capons 

An  expert  says  that  the  one  great 
mistake  in  raising  capons  is  in  mar- 
keting them  too  early  and  not  having 
enough  fat  on  them.  After  capon- 
izing,  keep  them  growing  until  they 
reach  full  size,  which  will  take  from 
ten  to  twelve  months,  then  fatten 
them.  This  can  be  done  in  two  weeks 
by  shutting  them  in  a  small,  dark 
coop  and  feeding  three  times  a  day 
all  they  will  eat  of  cornmeal  and 
middlings  mixed  with  milk. 


Poultry  Industry  Grows 

The  poultry  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  to-day  the  most  thriving  in- 
dustry we  have.  While  the  other  live- 
stock industries  show  a  decline  of 
from  5  per  cent  to  35  per  cent,  the 
poultry  industry  shows  a  healthy 
gain  of  27  per  cent.  It  has  been  grow- 
ing steadily  for  many  years,  until  to- 
day it  is  the  greatest  livestock  in- 
dustry in  the  world  and  the  people 
and  the  Government  recognize  it  as 
the  billion-dollar  industry. 

For  Laying  Hens. 

A  good  mixture  for  laying  hens  is 
equal  parts  of  cracked  corn,  wheat 
and  oats,  which  should  be  scattered 
in  the  litter  so  that  the  birds  will  be 
compelled  to  take  exercise  by  scratch- 
ing for  it. 


Good  Breeding  Fowls 

Size,  vigor  and  activity  of  both 
xkerels  and  pullets  are  essential  to 
ood  breeding  fowls. 


Keep  Poultry  Healthy 

Pure  air,  pure  water  and  pure  food, 
as  well  as  thorough  cleanliness,  are 
all  essential  to  the  chicken's  health. 
The  fowl's  power  to  resist  disease  is 
due  to  those. 


Scraps  for  Poultry 
Bran  or  middlings  and  beef  scraps 
hould  be  kept  in  receptacles  to  which 
ie  fowls  have  access  at  all  times. 


Sulphur  for  Chickens 

A  few  drops  of  liquid  sulphur  in  a 
ticket  of  water  is  fine  for  chickens 
nee  or  twice  a  week  in  dry  weather. 


Best  Incubator  Eggs 

Many  breeders  claim  that  as  a  rule 
it  will  be  found  that  eggs  from  hens 
in  confinement  will  not  hatches  well, 
when  placed  in  incubators,  as  eggs 
from  stock  having  free  range. 

Meat  Is  Essential 

Laying  and  growing  chickens  must 
have  some  kind  of  meat  food  in  order 
to  do  their  best. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 
BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  largest  poultry  center  in  the  world  and  the  very 
best  selected  stock  and  strain.  Our  equipment  and  system 
perfected  after  fifteen  years  of  hatching  experience. 

For  the  encouragement  of  chicken  raisers  throughout  the 
Western  States,  we  are  making  special  prices  for  1913  during 

April,  May,  June,  July  and  August. 
Shipments  every  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday.  Any  quan- 
tity, one  dozen  to  1,000  or  more. 
First-class  shipment  guaranteed.  Do 
not  delay,  but  order  early  and  re- 
ceive your  chicks  just  when  con- 
venient. All  information  and  prices 
given  on  application.  Write  to  us 
to-day. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
and  Brown  Leghorns  any  time  of  the  year. 

THE  BIHN  HATCHERY 

The  Largest  in  the  World. 
Capacity  165,000.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  or  any- 
thing else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit lo  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  j'ou  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

Send  forCc'.or-Girdof  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

114  Hew  Bo^MM*  St,  San  Francisco,  California 


GREEN'S 

Lid-Cum-Bak 

Egg  CASES 

will  save  you  money  because  the 
lid  is  permanently  fastened  on 
and  cannot  be  lost.  It  is  hinged 
in  the  center  and  fastened  shut 
in  a  simple  and  convenient  way. 

Send  for  circular. 

D.  Jc  GREEN 

109  Third  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


DO  YOU  WANT  BAGS? 

Write  your  -wants  in  new  or  second 
hand  bags,  any  quantity. 

We  will  quote  lowest  prices  f.  o.  b. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

869-873  Folsom  Street 

San  Francisco. 


PURE  BRED  O.  I.  C. 

WHY    NOT    ON    EVERY  RANCH? 

Both  sexes;  weanlings  to  service 
size. 

Prices  low.    Write  your  wants. 
All  my  stock  is  registered. 

C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department 
Hopland,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

selected  and  mated  to  imported 
stock  cockerels. 

Baby  Chicks 
at  $  1 0  per  hundred 


EGGS  $6  per  hundred,  in  lots  of 
less  than  1.000  eggs.  Orders  in  ex- 
cess of  this  10c  per  dozen  above 
highest  market  price  one  week  be- 
fore shipment.  75  per  cent  fertility 
guaranteed. 

We  are  closing  out  the  remainder 
of  our  two-year-old  hens  for 
breeders  at  $9  per  dozen.  1,000  Sep- 
tember hatched  pullets  in  full  lay- 
ing at  $12  per  dozen. 

8,000  hens  yarded:  sanitary  con- 
ditions perfect. 

WELL  RAISED,  WELL  CULLED; 
EGGS  WILL  PRODUCE  LAYERS. 


UTILITY  STOCK 


NO  CULLS 


Free  Book 

giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  hatching, 
raising,  and  caring 
for  chickens,  with 
details  of  a  Complete  System 
of  Feeding. 

Will  be  seat  to  you  on  application 

COULSON  CO. 

Box  X,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
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Poultry  Perplexities  Solved 


PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA:  Tell  me 
what  to  feed  goslings,  and  also 
what  is  the  best  food  for  little  In- 
dian Runner  ducks.— G.  S.,  Imperial, 
Cal. 

The  first  teed  for  goslings  is  grass, 
fed  on  sod.  A  small  allowance  of 
corn  meal,  slightly  moistened,  is  also 
given  them.  Sand  and  charcoal  are 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  corn  meal. 
They  are  fed  on  this  three  times  a 
day  for  a  couple  of  days,  when  they 
are  given  a  ration  composed  of  equal 
parts,  by  measure,  of  bran,  middlings 
and  steamed  cut  clover  or  cooked 
vegetables.  This  feed  is  given  them 
morning,  noon  and  night  until  they 
are  eight  weeks  old,  when  they  are 
penned  to  be  fattened  for  market  at 
ten  weeks  old. 

To  fatten  young  geese,  place  them 
in  a  pen,  not  too  large,  so  that  they 
will  not  exercise  too  much,  and  feed 
three  times  a  day  all  they  will  eat 
clean  of  the  following:  Corn  meal 
mixed  to  a  dry,  crumbly  state,  and 
beef  scraps  amounting  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  bulk  of  the  corn  meal.  While 
fattening  young  geese  should  be  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible.  No  excitement 
should  disturb  them.  When  feeding 
approach  them  quietly,  and  do  not 
irritate  them  in  the  least  or  they  will 
not  fatten,  but  will  "throw  out"  or 
grow  another  crop  of  feathers.  At 
ten  weeks  of  age,  or  when  the  tips 
of  the  wings  reach  the  tail,  they  are 
ready  for  market  and  should  weigh 
between  8  and  10  pounds. 

There  is  no  best  food  for  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent formulas  that  will  give  good 
results.  The  food  of  the  duck  is 
both  vegetable  and  animal  in  nature. 
In  the  wild  state  it  gathers  its  food 
from  brooks  and  marshes,  consisting 
of  flag,  grasses,  small  fishes,  water  in- 
sects, etc.  When  the  birds  are  raised 
in  confinement  this  diet  must,  in  a 
measure,  be  imitated  to  get  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  duck  has  no 
crop,  the  food  passing  directly  from 
the  throat  to  the  gizzard,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  food  must  be  in  a 
soft,  mushy  state.  Too  much  hard 
food,  such  as  grain,  does  not  agree 
with  these  birds  and  they  cannot 
thrive  on  it.  While  some  raisers  use 
a  small  allowance  of  grain  others  do 
not,  and  it  has  not  been  proved  to 
be  of  any  advantage  to  feed  it.  Soft 
food  is  their  natural  diet,  together 
with  grasses,  vegetables  and  animal 
food.  The  proper  selection  of  the 
food  is  extremely  important  to  secure 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  duck,  and 
the  ingredients  of  the  food  must  be 
such  as  will  afford  a  well-balanced 
and  substantial  ration.  The  duckling 
grows  twice  as  rapidly  and  is  a  much 
heavier  cater  than  the  chick,  and  to 
produce  the  best  results  its  food  must 
be  such  as  will  be  easily  assimilated. 
The  following  is  recommended  for 
feeding  ducks  up  t^>  ten  weeks  old: 

From  time  of  hatching  to  five  days 
old  provide  the  fo'.lowing  mixture: 
Cracker  or  bread  crumbs  and  corn 
meal,  equal  parts  by  measure;  hard 
boiled  eggs,  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
bulk  of  crackers  and  meal;  sand,  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  crackers  and 
meal.  Mix  with  water  or  milk,  and 
feed  four  times  a  day. 

From  five  to  twenty  days  old.  the 
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following  mixture:  Wheat  bran,  two 
parts  by  measure;  corn  meal,  one 
part;  rolled  oats,  50  per  cent  of 
this  bulk;  beef  scraps,  5  per  cent; 
sand,  5  per  cent;  green  food,  10  per 
cent.  Mix  with  water  to  a  dry, 
crumbly  state  and  feed  four  times  a 
day. 

From  twenty  to  forty-two  days  old, 
the  following  mixture:  Wheat  bran, 
two  parts  by  measure;  corn  meal,  one 
part;  beef  scraps,  5  per  cent  of  this 
bulk;  sand,  5  per  cent;  green  food, 
10  per  cent.  Mix  with  water  to  a  dry 
crumbly  state  and  feed  four  times  a 
day. 

From  forty-two  to  seventy  days  old, 
the  following  mixture:  Cora  meal, 
two  parts  by  measure;  wheat  bran, 
one  part;  beef  scraps,  10  per  cent  of 
this  bulk;  coarse  sand  or  grit,  5  per 
cent;  green  food,  10  per  cent.  Mix 
with  water  to  a  dry,  crumbly  state 
and  feed  four  times  a  day. 

The  hours  for  feeding  are  6  a.  m., 
10  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.  and  6  p.  m. 

PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA:  Is  Egyptian 
wheat  or  shallu  as  good  a  poultry 
food  as  the  Kaffir  corn  or  broom 
corn? — G.  S.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Egyptian  wheat  or  shallu,  some- 
times called  California  wheat,  has 
been  under  investigation  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture since  1905.  It  has  been  tested 
by  some  of  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  but  has  not  been 
favorably  reported  on.  Shallu  be- 
longs to  a  group  of  sorghums  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  other  groups 
grown  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  shallu  is  without  value 
for  the  sorghum  growing  regions.  Its 
alleged  superiority  to  other  well 
known  end  quite  satisfactory  varie- 
ties has  not  been  proved,  however. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  it  is  somewhat  inferior  to 
milos  and  kaffirs.  The  summary  as 
published  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  its  report  on  these  plants 
is  as  follows: 

"Shallu  is  a  variety  of  sorghum  first 
introduced  about  1890  by  the  Louis- 
iana State  Experiment  Station,  and 
soon  discarded.  It  has  lately  reap- 
peared under  such  misleading  names 
as  'California  wheat,'  'Egyptian 
wheat'  and  several  others. 

"Shallu  belongs  to  a  group  of  sor- 
ghums quite  distinct  from  the  other 
groups  grown  in  this  country.  It  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  loose,  con- 
ical panicle  with  slender,  drooping 
branches  and  the  lanceolate  glumes 
wHch  spread  wide  apart  and  become 
inrolled  at  maturity,  completely  ex- 
posing the  oval  seed. 

"Shallu  is  claimed  by  some  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  sorghums  in 
drought  resistance,  yield  and  value  of 
the  grain,  and  tonnage  and  quality 
of  the  forage.  These  statements  are 
misleading. 

"Tt  is  now  being  advertised  and 
sold  at  exorbitant  prices  as  a  drought- 
resistant  variety,  capable  of  yielding 
200  to  400  bushels  of  grain  to  the 
acre.    Such  claims  are  absurd. 

"Experiments  conducted  by  the 
writer  and  by  the  office  of  forage 
crop  investigations,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
servations of  numerous  farmers,  in- 
dicate kbat  ?hr:!lu  is  rather  inferior  to 


Love  for  Poultry 

If  you  have  a  real  love  for  the 
poultry  tribe,  and  do  your  best  by 
them  in  any  and  all  ways,  you  are 
certain  to  come  out  the  winner  in 
the  long  run. 

Poultry  Troubles 

Half  of  the  poultry  troubles  come 
from  being  too  busy  to  attend  to  the 
birds  as  we  should,  and  the  other 
half  from  not  doing  things  when  we 
do  have  time. 


Errors  of  Beginners. 

Beginners  in  the  poultry  business 
are  likely  to  neglect  their  stock  dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  not  yielding 
returns  and  often  fail  to  figure  the 
future  consequences.  Such  beginners 
cannot  be  succesful  in  the  poultry 
business.  Constant  care,  good  feed- 
ing and  fresh  water  are  absolutely 
necesary  at  all  times.  This  holds 
good  from  the  time  the  chicks  are 
hatched  until  they  go  into  the  laying 
house. 


milo  and  kaffir  varieties  as  a  grain 
crop  and  to  kaffirs  and  sorgos  as  a 
forage  crop. 

"Those  who  purpose  growing  it  are 
advised  to  do  so  on  a  small  scale 
and  not  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
the  seed." 

PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA:  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  boil  the  water  when  mix- 
ing water  glass  for  preserving  eggs? 
If  so,  why? — M.  S.,  Redwood  City, 
CaL 

It  is  necessary  to  boil  the  water 
before  mixing  it  with  the  water  glass 
in  order  to  insure  the  proper  preser- 
vation of  the  eggs.  If.  the  water  were 
not  boiled  and  were  in  any  way  con- 
taminated with  organic  matter,  the 
eggs  would  not  keep  as  well. 

If  the  eggs  are  perfectly  fresh  and 
the  solution  properly  made  with 
boiled  water  the  result  will  be  all 
that  is  desired,  but  if  deterioration 
has  once  begun  the  preserving  pro- 
cess will  not  be  a  success.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  water  is  not  pure 
or  is  not  safe  then  the  eggs  may  be 
contaminated  and  such  contamination 
will  lead  to  spoilage. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  used  the  same 
solution  for  two  successive  years. 

PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA:  I  am  hav- 
ing trouble  with  my  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds.  I  have  about  150  hens, 
and  we  find  the  hens  sitting  on  the 
roosts,  with  their  heads  hanging 
down.  It  seems  as  though  they  did  not 
have  any  strength  in  their  feet  and 
legs,  and  cannot  hold  up  their  heads. 
Their  combs  are  a  bright  red  and 
have  a  fine,  healthy  look.  The  feath- 
ers are  not  ruffled  up  and  there  is 
no  discharge  from  their  mouths  or 
eyes.  Sometimes  they  are  under  the 
roosts  or  lying  outside.  They  run 
loose  among  the  straw  stacks  and 
barns.  I  have  been  feeding  them 
wheat,  oats  and  mashes  mixed  with 
cooked  vegetables  and  grain  to  which 
I  added  a  little  condition  powder. 
Once  in  awhile  they  have  fresh  meat, 
such  as  rabbits,  and  they  have  access 
to  green  food.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  disease,  and  what  cure  is  there 
for  it?  They  are  fat,  but  not  overfat. 
— E.  L.,  Arbon,  Idaho. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  diagnose 
the  case  from  these  data.  There  are 
many  different  causes  that  might  bring 
about  the  results  named.  If  the  fowls 
did  not  get  enough  grain  that  would 
be  one  cause  which  has  been  known 
to  bring  about  just  such  troubles.  Too 
much  mushy  or  sloppy  food,  causing 
inflammation  in  the  crop,  would  be 
another  inciting  cause.  Impaction  in 
the  intestinal  tract  would  be  another 
contributing  cause.  If  the  combs  re- 
main red  it  would  be  an  indication 
that  the  liver  was  not  badly  affected. 
If  the  comb  begins  to  change  color 
in  any  way,  it  would  be  a  sign  that 
the  liver  might  be  affected.  Again, 
the  trouble  may  be  due  to  leg  weak- 
ness, but  this  is  hardly  likely  from 
the  symptons. 

The  correspondent  is  advised  to 
make  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
one  of  the  fowls  and  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  different  organs.  If 
in  doubt  it  would  be  well  to  consult 
a  veterinarian. 

Raising  Standard-Breds 

By  raising  standard-bred  poultry 
one  will  be  able  to  sell  stock  and 
eggs  for  breeding  purposes,  and  get 
much  better  prices  than  when  selling 
eggs  and  fowls  for  food  only. 

Incubator  Hatching 

Chilled  eggs  are  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  of  "bad  luck"  with  incuba- 
tors, but  as  a  general  thing  eggs  in 
the  process  of  batching  will  stand 
more  cooling  than  many  people  think. 


MODERN 

Dairy  Barn  equipheni 


It's  the  modern  dairy  that  makes  the  Mggn 
profit*.  A  modern.  Military  dairy  means  rontrote 
cowa  and  more  milk;  lees  work  and  worry;  it  mm 
both  time  and  money.  Write  as  today  lot  fa] 
details  about 

LOUDEN'S  STEEL  STALLS  AND 

STANCHIONS 
FEED  AND  UTTER  CARRIERS 

LOUDEN  Barn  Equipment  le  nsrd  by  the  U.I 
Government   and    by   ail  bis   *»Q(1  snooean% 


FREE  BARN  PLANS 

Writ©  os  and  we  will  tell  700  how  oar  D 
Department  will  help  you  to  deal 
ments;  we  will  also  give  yon  tbe  free  ras 
plans  of  up-to-date  barna.  Address) 


WESTERN 
EQUIPMENT 

CO. 


Less  than  the  prices  you  are  now  payin, 

If  you  want  to  set  a  Better  Table — \\  ant  \ 
to  increase  the  variety-Improve  tbe  (,>ual- 
ity  of  yourfood  and  save  at  least,  33^3*  I 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 
We  are  selling  pure  Cane  Granulated 
Sugar  at  $4.75  per  100  Lbs.  2  5  lbs.  for  $1  I 
when  ordered  with  other  Groceries.  I 
No  matter  how  small  your  Grocery  bilk  I 
even  though  you  do  not  spend  more 
than  $10  or  $15  a  month — yon  i  a:  not 
afford  to  be  without  our  Grocery  Catalog. 
It  will  knp  m  posted  on  what  jn  jicoM  pw 
for  Groceries  and  other  necessities,  ' 
We  are  equipped  to  handle  Hotela, 
Summer  Resorts,  Restanrants, 
Boarding  Houses,  Etc. 
SEND  TODAY — HOW,  FOI  GROCERY  CftTaLK. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC. 

114  New  Rintjoinery  St.  Sai  Francisco,  C* 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
casing  pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads 
and  new  couplings  attached:  iT^ 
phaltum  dipped.  Fully  guarantee 
At  extremely  low  prices.  BUY  SOW 
while  the  opportunity  prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WMKSj 
165  Eleventh  St.,  San  Franelacw. 


SANITARY  FERTILIZER 

The  only  Fertilizer  made  that 
is  free  of  fats  and  oils, 
and  is  odorless. 

25  Per  cent  Cheaper 

Send    for   pamphlet   ana  analyaja, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO. 

Evaaa   Ave.  «ad   Keith  St. 

San  Francisco. 


CORN 


HARVESTER  with  Binder  J 
mt-ni  cuu  ud  throw*  in  pi 

hirrtater  or  winrow.  Mm  and 
cuta  and  ahocaa  ajoai  with  i 
Binder.  Sold  in  etery  State.  Me*  »3".  ' 
BLXTON  ot  Johnatown.  Oho.  write.  Th, 
later  his  Drown  mil  rmi  clatmfnr  it:  111 
Tenter  eared  me  orer  129  in  labor  U«  rear 
ratlin*.  I  ewl  orer  50U  ihocU.  wBl  ■ 
bufhelj  com  to 


alogiie  fret-,  showing  p 


SAUNA. 


PATENTS 


Wataon  B.  Ca 

Talent  Lawyer.  Wa 
U  ('.  Ad*fcr  .nrt  1 
reasonable,  hlcheat  ref.i 
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Grange  Has  Big  Plans  for  1915 


CALIFORNIA 
planning   to   help  entertain 
farmers,  their  wives  and  members  of 
the  families  of  all   the   world  who 
visit  the  State  during  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposi- 
tion   in  1915. 
This  move- 
ment was  be- 
gun   at  the 
thirty  -ninth 
session  of  the 
California 
State  Grange 
held  at  Visalia. 

It  is  a  big 
u  n  d  e  rtaking, 
but  the  mem- 
bers of  the 
State  Grange 
have  taken 
hold  of  the 
project  with 
enthus  iasm. 
When  the  plan 
was  broached 
at  the  conven- 
tion, it  was 
suggested  that 
the  Grange 
provide  a 
Grange  head- 
quarters on  the 
Exposition 
grounds  at 
which  there 
would  be  rest 
rooms  where 
the  vis  i  t  ing 
farm  women 
would  be  wel- 
c«  me.  A  com- 
mittee com- 
posed of  W.  V.  Griffith  of  Geyserville, 
president;  H.  G.  Kesling  of  Campbell, 
vice-president;  Mrs.  O.  E.  Borrette 
of  Napa,  secretary;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Holmes  of  Sacramento,  treasurer, 
and  Thomas  Jacobs  of  Visalia  was 
appointed  by  the  Master  of  the 
Grange,  and  this  committee  was  given 
full  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

The  committee  met  at  the  time  of 
its  formation  and  recommended  that 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  necessary 
funds  an  assessment  be  levied  on 
every  member  of  the  Grange  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  year  for  four 
years.  This  means  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Grange,  in  California  would 
pay  $1  into  the  fund.  The  secretary 
of  each  of  the  subordinate  Granges 
is  empowered  to  make  the  collections 
of  the  assessment  and  this  secretary 
is  to  turn  it  over  to  the  secretary  of 
this  committee,  who  in  turn  pays  it 
over  to  the  treasurer  and  the  treas- 
urer is  to  deposit  it  in  some  reliable 
bank  on  term  deposit.  So  far  many 
members  have  paid  the  full  amount  of 
the  assessment  and  already  the  com- 
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agriculturists    are     mittee  has  a  considerable  sum  on  hand. 

thei        There  are  nearly  1,000,000  members 


W.  V.  Griffith  of  Geyserville,  presi- 
dent   of    the     committee  to 
arrange    for    the  enter* 
talninent   of  farmers 
visiting  the  1915 
Exposition. 


of  the  Grange  in  the  United  States 
and  nearly  all  of  these  are  prosperous, 
well-to-do  farmers.  A  large  percent- 
age of  them 
will  visit  the 
Exposition  and 
it  is  necessary 
that  the  head- 
quarters of  this 
o  r  gani  zation 
on  the  grounds 
be  fi  1 1  i  n  g  1  y 
provided  to 
entertain  them. 

Of  necessity, 
the  Grange 
h  ea  d  q  u  arters 
will  take  on 
largely  the  na- 
ture of  a  wom- 
en's building 
where  visiting 
farm  women 
will  find  some 
of  the  home 
comforts  and  a 
place  where 
they  can  rest 
away  from  the 
hurry  and  the 
hustle  of  the 
b  i  g  Exposi- 
tion. General- 
ly at  big  fairs 
the  men  get 
along  without 
any  discom- 
fort, but  the 
rush  and  hurry 
and  the  im- 
menseness  of  a 
great  exposition  are  productive  of 
"nerves"  with  the  women  of  the  farm, 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  such  excite- 
ment. A  quiet  rest  room  where  she 
can  meet  her  companions  will  go  far 
toward  making  the  visit  of  our  coun- 
try companions  a  pleasant  one.  The 
committee  hopes  to  have  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  counties  of  the  State 
and  their  commercial  and  promotion 
organizations.  With  an  attractive 
headquarters  that  will  be  visited 
by  the  most  progressive  farmers  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  foreign 
countries,  the  agricultural  attractions 
of  the  various  localities  can  be  placed 
before  appreciative  audiences. 

There  has  so  far  been  a'  sufficient 
response  to  the  appeal  for  funds  to 
carry  out  this  plan  and  the  commit- 
tee feels  confident  that  the  Grange 
will  be  well  represented  with  an  at- 
tractive headquarters  for  the  visiting 
patrons  in  1915.  The  California 
State  Grange  meets  in  October  and 
at  that  time  the  committee  will  have 
perfected  its  plans. 


Alfalfa  as  a  Porkmaker. 

At  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
800  pounds  of  pork  were  made  from 
one  ton  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  770 
pounds  from  an  acre  of  alfalfa  pas- 
ture. At  the  Nebraska  station  hog 
rations  consisting  of  one-fourth  al- 
falfa hay  showed  the  alfalfa  hay 
worth  its  weight  in  corn  meal  and 
superior  to  the  same  weight  of  bran. 
The  Iowa  station  made  pig  pork  at 
$3.84  per  100  pounds  and  realized  71.1 
cents  a  bushel  for  corn;  with  alfalfa 
and  corn,  pork  cost  $2.88  per  100 
pounds  and  corn  returned  86.6  cents 
a  bushel — a  difference  of  33  1-3  per 
cent  in  favor  of  alfalfa. 


Fertilizer  From  Herd. 

An  important  consideration  that  is 
too  often  overlooked  is  the  econom- 
ical utilization  of  manure  produced 
by  swine.  Dry-lot  feeding  in  summer 
is  often  associated  with  a  heavy  waste 
of  manure  on  account  of  the  large 
part  of  the  manure  that  is  leached  or 
blown  away  when  deposited  in  bare 
lots. 

Feeding  on  pastures  or  in  cultivat- 
ed fields  will  do  much  to  obviate  this 
loss,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the 
droppings  and  urine  will  then  be  de- 
posited in  the  field  where  the  fertiliz- 
ing constituents  may  be  utilized. 


Catching  a  Sheep. 

i  When  you  go  to  catch  a  sheep  never 
grab  it  by  the  wool.  You  would  not 
like  someone  to  take  you  by  the  hair 
and  pull  you  "up  standing"  all  of  a 
sudden,  would  you?  The  sheep  does 
not  like  it,  either. 


Weed  Eradicators. 

Probably  no  animal  is  so  valuable 
as  a  weed  eradicator  as  the  sheep. 
They  not  only  eat  a  large  variety  of 
weeds  and  grasses,  but  they  masti- 
cate so  thoroughly  that  almost  all  the 
seeds  are  destroyed  or  digested  and 
do  not  sprout  from  the  manure. 


m    Start  and  Stop  your  Pump  a  Mile  away  = 


When  you  want  to  flow  a  field  or  orchard  at  the  other  end  of 
your  property  just  close  the  switch  of  a  G-E  Electric  Motor  that 
drives  your  pump.  Pumping  will  start  instantly  and  continue 
until  the  switch  is  opened.  This  switch  can  be  located  right 
at  your  house,  even  though  it  be  miles  away  from  the  pump. 

No  trips  to  distant  points,  no  extra  help  and  no  uncer- 
tainty about  water — if  you  use  one  of  the  many  types  of 


G-E 


Electric  Motors 

For  Farm  Use 


The  simple  and  strong  construction  of  G-E  Motors  re- 
duces the  cost  for  repairs  and  wear  almost  to  nothing.  The 
operating  expense  is  low,  too — and  there  is  no  added  insurance 
or  fire  risk. 

You  can  pump  day  and  night  without  interruption,  and  can 
start  orstop  the  flowconveniently  simply  by  operating  the  switch. 

Add  to  all  this,  the  value  of  electricity  in  the  house.  Elec- 
tric lights  make  evenings  more  enjoyable  and  early  morning's 
work  easier  —  there  are  the  women  folks'  duties,  the  sewing,  the 
washing,  the  ironing,  the  cooking — 
which  the  simplicity  and  reliability  of 
electricservice  rob  of  all  their  drudgery. 

Write  today  for  our  free  illustrated 
booklets  about  farming  with  electric- 
ity—you will  find  them  both  interest- 
ing and  practical. 

The  General  Electric  Company  will,  on 
request,  gladly  answer  all  Questions  re- 
lating to  theuseof  electric  power  for  farm 
and  market  garden  irrigation.  Write 
to  the  nearest  office  of  this  company. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Lot  Angelet 


Seattle  Boiie 
Sill  Lake  City  4073 


Readers  when  answering  advertisements  must 
always  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm."  This  will 
enable  us  to  trace  the  cause  of  mistakes  or  delay. 
We  advertise  the  fact  that  we  guarantee  adver- 
tisers appearing  in  our  publication  and  our 
standard  of  integrity  must  be  maintained. 


THIS  IS  DOLAN 

I  have  for  sale,  cheap,  lumber  in  all 
sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  from  $6.00 
per  thousand  up.  Shingles,  new,  $1.50 
per  M.  Lath,  $1.50  per  M.  Doors,  25c 
to  $1.00.  Sash,  25c  up.  Corrugated  iron, 
2c  per  foot.  Roofing,  75c  per  108  sq.  ft. 
One  toilet,  1  bathtub,  1  sink,  1  wash  ba- 
sin complete,  $25.00.  Wrought  and  cast 
iron  pipe  and  fittings.  Anything  and 
everything  you  want  to  build.  We  figure 
your  list. 

DOLAN  WRECKING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

1 639  Market  St.,  Opp.  Franklin 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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Ills  Faced  by  Skim  Milk  Calves 


-By  Thomas  L.  McDonald- 


THE  one  drawback  to  growing 
skim-milk  calves  is  the  constant 
danger  of  their  developing  the  bowel 
troubles  that  often  accompany  such 
feeding.  I  have  watched  the  general 
spread  of  this  method  of  calf  rearing 
for  years,  and  am  convinced  that  two 
things  cause  the  greater  amount  of 
this  trouble. 

Unclean  conditions  in  the  handling 
of  the  milk  will  cause  great  disturb- 
ance to  the  calves'  digestive  organs. 
The  feeding  of  too  much  milk  at  a 
time  is  nearly  as  bad.  Add  to  these 
two  bad  conditions,  dirty  feeding 
pens,  wet  and  sloppy  sheds  and  lots, 
and  cold  skim  milk,  and  the  trouble 
is  as  nearly  certain  as  anything  can 

As  a  rule,  the  young  calf  will  do 
well  on  the  skim-milk  diet  for  a  time. 
The  trouble  will  come  very  suddenly 
as  a  rule.  When  it  come*,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  check  it  by  some 
one  of  the  simpler  remedies,  and  then 
set  about  finding  and  removing  the 
causes.  When  the  trouble  is  bad.  I 
usually  give  a  little  more  than  halt 
a  pint  of  very  strong  coffee.  W  hen 
the  bowels  show  signs  of  excessive 
looseness,  I  give  two  raw  eggs  in  the 
milk,  stirring  them  up  well  in  the 
usual  ration. 

Hot  water,  vigorously  applied,  to- 
gether with  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight 
while  they  are  drying,  will  put  the 
feeding  buckets,  the  strainers,  the 
milk  pails  and  other  utensils  used  in 
calf  feeding  in  first-class  condition 
Dirt,  the  caked  dirt  that  so  easily 
forms  on  half-cleaned  milk  vessels,  is 
the  real  reason  for  much  of  the  diar- 
rhoea that  attacks  the  pail-fed  young. 

T  do  not  believe  in  keeping  many  of 
the  skim-milk  calves  in  the  same  pen. 
When  this  is  necessary,  the  pen 
should  be  cleaned  out  daily  and  fresh 
bedding  put  in  when  the  cleaning  is 
done. 

I  use  whitewash  liberally  on  the 
fencing  and  about  the  sides  of  the 
pens,  and  keep  slaked  lime  scattered 
about.  These  precautions  help  to  de- 
stroy the  germs  of  the  disease  that 
are  always  present  about  the  places 
where  affected  calves  are  kept.  Keep- 
ing the  pen  clean  and  dry  will  make 
the  stamping  out  of  the  disease  much 
easier.  The  wet  pen  should  be  aban- 
doned or  filled  up,  so  the  moisture 
will  disappear. 

Warming  the  milk  will  sometimes 


stop  the  diarrhoeal  condition.  When 
there  are  indications  of  bowel 
trouble  among  the  young  calves  I  im- 
mediately cut  down  the  milk  ration 
materially  and  heat  what  is  fed  to  a 
temperature  like  that  of  the  milk 
fresh  drawn  from  the  cow's  udder. 
Once  in  awhile  it  is  necessary  to  put 
the  skim-milk  calves  back  on  whole 
milk  for  a  time  in  order  to  restore 
their  normal  digestive  powers. 

Some  of  us  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  skim  milk  alone  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  grow  a  good  strong  calf 
We  ought  to  begin  teaching  the  calf 
to  eat  grain  within  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  he  is  put  on  the  skim-milk 
diet.  I  throw  a  little  middlings  in  the 
bottom  of  the  feeding  bucket  when 
the  youngster  is  about  ten  days  old. 
The  first  thing  I  know  he  is  learning 
to  eat  this,  and  a  few  days  later  I 
try  him  on  a  little  whole  oats.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  very  little  oilmeal  to  the 
feed  when  the  calf  has  been  feeding 
on  skim  milk  for  about  a  week  is  a 
great  help.  From  the  time  the  calf 
is  two  weeks  old  he  should  have  hay 
within  his  reach. 

I  allow  the  calf  that  is  to  be,  fed  on 
skim  milk  to  remain  with  his  mother 
for  about  twelve  hours  after  he  is 
born.  Give  him  his  first  feeding 
twelve  hours  after  he  has  been  re- 
moved from  his  mother.  This  feeding 
should  be  whole  milk,  and  should  im- 
mediately follow  the  milking.  Two 
quarts  a(  a  feed,  two  feedings  a  day, 
will  be  enough  for  any  calf,  and  many 
of  them  will  do  better  with  less.  The 
skim  milk  should  be  added  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week,  and  this  should  be 
gradually  increased  until  at  about 
three  weeks  old,  the  calf  should  be 
making  his  entire  growth  on  skim 
milk  and  what  little  grain  he  is  able 
to  eat. 

In  my  opinion,  skim  milk  must  be 
fed  in  connection  with  so  mething  else 
in  order  to  make  good,  thrifty  calves. 
I  feed  the  skim  milk  till  the  calves 
are  about  six  months  old.  and  never 
give  more  than  three  quarts  at  a  feed- 
ing, no  matter  how  big  the  calf  or 
how  strong  his  appetite. 

If  the  skim-milk  calf  is  having 
bowel  trouble,  look  for  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  in  the  milk  pails  or  in 
some  part  of  the  process  of  handling 
the  milk.  A  few  gallons  of  scalding 
hot  water  properly  applied  will  gen- 
erally stop  the  worst  cases. 


Scours  in  Calves 

Two  kinds  of  scours  affect  young 
calves — common  scours,  which  are 
caused  by  indigestion,  and  white 
scours,  or  calf  cholera. 

Calf  cholera  is  contagious,  but  if  a 
calf  gets  the  disease  it  will  occur  a 
few  days  after  birth.  If  the  pens  are 
kept  clean  there  is  not  much  danger 
from  this  disease  usually.  Stalls  used 
for  calving  purposes  should  be  care- 
fully disinfected  after  a  calf  is  born. 

Common  scours,  which  are  usually 
caused  by  indigestion,  are  much  more 
often  traced  to  faulty  methods  of 
feeding,  the  most  common  of  which 
are  overfeeding,  cold  milk,  sour  milk, 
irregular  feeding,  dirty  pails  and 
dirty  stables. 

When  the  calf  shows  signs  of  the 
scours,  the  milk  supply  should  be  re- 
duced one-half  and  the  amount  gradu- 
ally increased  as  the  calf  shows  signs 
of  improvement.  This  usually  will 
cure  them,  but  if  it  does  not.  feed 
about  a  tablespoonful  of  soluble  dried 
blood,  and  stir  well  with  milk.  Dried 
blood  not  only  acts  as  a  tonic,  but 
it  has  some  food  value,  and  is  often 
fed  when  the  calves  do  not  have 
scours. 

If  the  calves  have  the  scours  very 
badly,  the  formalin  treatment  is  good. 
Add  one-half  ounce  of  formalin  to 
fifteen  ounces  of  distilled  water  to 
make  the  solution.  Then  add  one  tea- 
spoOnful  of  this  mixture  to  each  pint 
of  milk  that  -is  fed. 


Bitter  Milk 

There  are  two  classes  and  two 
sources  of  bitter  milk.  The  first,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  has  a  bitter  taste  when 
freshly  drawn.  The  second  develops 
the  bitterness  only  after  standing 
some  time,  and  increases  in  intensity. 
This  is  due  to  the  growth  of  bacteria. 
When  fresh  milk  is  bitter  it  may  be 
due  to  feeding  of  Swedes,  cabbages, 
or  the  eating  of  certain  herbs. 

Again,  certain  cows  develop  a  bit- 
terness in  their  milk  when  far  in  the 
lactation  period,  and  this  usually  oc- 
curs when  the  cow  is  receiving  dry 
feed.  When  this  occurs  the  grain 
ration  should  be  reduced  so  that  the 
cow  will  be  receiving  no  more  than 
is  really  needed  for  her  production. 
It  is  said  two  or  three  doses  of  Ep- 
som salts  at  intervals  of  three  days 
are  effective  in  some  cases  in  remov- 
ing this  condition. 


Proper  Fertilizing 

Farmers  are  paying  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  for  fertilizers.  Prob- 
ably the  greater  part  of  this  money 
is  well  spent,  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  be  better  spent  by  a  more  care- 
ful selection  of  the  goods  used,  by 
adapting  the  fertilizer  to  the  crop  and 
soil,  and  by  buying  on  the  basis  of 
plant  food  they  contain  rather  than 
by  seeking  goods  that  sell  at  a  lovv 
price. 


There  arc  two 
kinds  of 

Service — 

the  good 

and  the  bad. 


S 


ervice 


"Pacific 

Service" 
is 

"Perfect 

Service" 


Bad  service  is  always 
preceded  by  alluring  in- 
ducements —  promises 
made  in  print  which  the 
makers  have  no  inten- 
tion of  fulfilling. 

Good  service  is  that 
which  "makes  good"  on 
every  promise  made. 
And  when  we  say  that 
"Pacific  Service''  is  a 
good  service  we  mean 
and  can  prove  that  it  will 
come  up  to  your  every 
expectation. 

Getting  what  you  ex- 
pect may  be  satisfying, 
but  it  isn't  always  pleas- 
ing. We  aim  to  please — 
in  other  words  to  give 
you  a  little  more  than 
you  expect 

Why  not  investigate 
"Pacific  Service?" 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


MAKE  YOUR  TELEPHONE 
PAY  FOR  ITSELF  " 

Our  money  saving  booklet  tells  you  how  you  can 

organize  a  co-operative  telephone  company  in  your  vicinity 
and  make  your  telephone  pay  for  itself.  It  tells  you  how 
to  build  a  line  and  connect  the  instruments,  gives  the 
amount  of  material  necessary  and  all  other  information 
needed  for  the  most  efficient  telephone  service. 
The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  easiest  to  install,  as  all 
adjustments  are  made  before  it  leaves  the  factory.  Put  it 
on  the  wall  and  it  will  give  you  perfect  service  indefinitely. 
Send  for  this  bulletin  to-day. 


Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co, 


88   First  Street 
Sap  FrnneUco.  C«I. 


IF  YOU  IRRIGATE -Save  Time  and  Waste 

m 


By  UBing  Al  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE.  1  _ 
SURFACE  PIPE,  built  for  SURFACE  WORK.  It  has  a  lock  seam — *\  ITH 
NO  RrVETS  OR  SOLDER  to  cause  you  constant  bother  from  leakage.  The 
Al  pipe  is  used  by  the  largest  growers  on  the  coast.  First  prise  at  both 
Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs,  1912.  It  is  the  best.  Postal  will 
bring  you  our  new  Catalogue  and  prices,  also  valuable  Information. 

AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

EIGHTH  AND  IRWIN  STS..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAI.. 
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Honest  Plowing  and  Big  Crops 


-By  Allen  T.  Miller. 


THE  farmer  with  a  number  of  sons 
or  who  depends  on  hired  help 
will  do  well  to  put  in  a  few  hours 
seeing  that  the  plowing  in  his  .fields 
is  done  well  and  honestly.  If  he  is 
wise  in  his  day  and  generation,  he 
will  spe  that  every  boy  he  has  will 
know  the  principles  Unit  should  gov- 
ern the  turning  over  the  dirt.  Fur- 
thermore, he  will  sec  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  honestly  applied. 
J  A  few  weeks  ago  1  stood  at  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  land  where  a  hired 
man  was  plowing.  As  the  team  came 
toward  the  fence  I  watched  the  plow- 
man. He  was  holding  the  plow  so 
fhe  share  lacked  about  two  inches  of 
cutting  clean  and  true  into  the  edge 
of  the  furrow  that  had  been  run  on 
the  round  before,  in  other  words, 
he  was  making  a  fourteen-inch  plow 
cut  sixteen  inches  as  far  as  appear- 
ances went.  As  the  ground  was  in 
good  condition  for  breaking,  it 
crumbled  and  fell  in  such  a  manner 
that  this  cheating  of  two  inches  was 
hard  to  see  unless  you  looked  for  it. 

"Cutting  and  covering"  is  a  bad 
practice.  It  leaves  a  hard  ridge  of 
fmplowed  sod  that  will  not  work  up 
properly  all  year.  Xo  amount  of  har- 
rowing and  disking  will  make  up  for- 
such  slovenly  work.  The  held  will 
be  harder  to  cultivate  and  the  yield 
kill  actually  decrease.  Every  boy 
Should,  be  taught  to  hold  his  plow 
ptean  and  true  from  the  very  first  day 
he  works  'in  the  fields. 
'  When  you  are  breaking  sod  the  nar- 
row furrow  will  prove  an  aggravation. 
-Ii  will  cause  the  soil  to  stick  up  on 
[edge  and  will  be  hard  to  work  down 
•into  a  seed  bed.  While  not  as  dis- 
pones! and  generally  bad  as  the  "cut 
and  cover,"  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
•hindrance  in  planting.  The  furrows 
should  always  be  laid  off  straight  in 
the  beginning  and  the  plow  made  to 
cut  just  the  width  it  was  made  for 
and  no  more.  When  land  is  marked 
off  clean  and  straight,  it  is  far  easier 
•to  do  a  perfect  job  of  breaking. 

We  once  ha  1  many  stumps  in  the 
fields  of  this  locality  and  there  are 
still  many  big.  loose  stones  lving 
about  in  the  cultivated  acres.  The 
good  plowman,  the  man  who  is  really 
an  expert  with  a  plow  will  go 
within  an  inch  of  such  an  obstruction, 
swing  the  plow  and  never  allow  it  to 
skim  along  the  ground,  leaving  an 
unplowed  patch.  When  you  leave  a 
gap  in  the  breaking  like  this,  the  crop 
that  will  go  there  will  not  have  much 
of  a  chance  to  grow.  The  hard  soil 
will  choke  it  and  stunt  it. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  deep  a 


field  should  be  broken.  'In  fact,  that 
depends  greatly  on  the  soil,  the  held 
and  the  treatment  it  has  had  in  the 
past,  in  this  neighborhood  we  hardly 
ever  run  a  plow  at'  a  depth  greater 
than  six  inches.  -  It  is  not  worth  while 
'  to  plow  much  deeper  in  many  fields, 
as  the  clay  is  too  near  the  surface. 

Handling  the  plow  is  first  in  im-'1 
portance,  and  handling"the  team  prop- 
erly is  next.  A  good,  steady  team 
makes  the  work  much  easier.  Frac- 
tious horses  are  "hard  animals  with 
which  to  do  a  good,  careful  piece  of 
plowing,  especially  in  rough  ground. 
Fighting  a  plow  team  is  one  of  the 
tilings  that  no  one  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do.  It  is  the  steady,  plod- 
ding animal  that  makes  the  best  plow 
horse: 

Cultivating  is  just  as  important  as 
breaking  when  the  subject  of  honest- 
plowing  is  being  considered.  The 
dodging,  skipping  cultivator  shovel 
will  do  little  real  good.  When  plow- 
ing is  considered  an  art  and  worked 
at  in  that  way,  the  success  of  the 
crop  is  assured. 

Plowing  is  at  best  the  hardest  work 
the  farm  horses  have  to  perform. 
There  are  few  plow  .teams  that  are 
not  doing  10  to  30.  per  cent  of  un- 
necessary work.  I  haye  seen  plows 
which  I  believe  were  pulling  50  per 
cent  harder  than  they  should. 

We  are  told  that  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  draft  of  a  plow  is  due  to  the 
cutting  of  the  furrow  slice.'  The  con- 
dition of  the  cutting  edge  must,  then, 
be  of  first  imDortance.  Expert  plow- 
men recognize  this,  and  in  competi- 
tions file  their  shears  to  knife  edges. 
One  authority  claims  that  an  old 
share  resharpened  has  shown  36  per 
cent  heavier  draft  than  a  new  share. 
Again,  engine  plows  of  the  same 
make  and  size  have,  under  the  same 
conditions,  shown  45  per  cent  differ- 
ence in  draft  in  favor  of  the  new, 
freshly  filed  shares  over  resharpened 
shares  in  ordinary  condition.  It  will 
certainly  pay  to  keep  the  plowshares 
sharp  and  in  proper  form. 

The  set  and  adjustment  of  a  plow 
have  almost  as  much  to  do  with  the 
draft  as  the  condition  of  the  share.  A 
riding  plow  with  a  rear  furrow  wheel 
should  pull  a  little  harder  than  a 
walking  plow  of  the  same  width.  Yet 
how  many  do  it?  About  30  per  cent 
of  the  draft  of  a  walking  plow  is  due 
to  the  friction  of  the  plow  on  the  bot- 
tom and  side  of  the  furrow.  In  the 
riding  plow  this  friction  is  eliminated 
by  carrying  the  weight  and  down  and 
side  pressure  of  the  plow  bottom  on 
wheels. 


Causes  of  Infection 

One  cause  of  infection  in  hogs  is 
improper  feeding,  which  includes  un- 
balanced rations,  overfeeding,  under- 
feeding, irritating  food  (such  as  gar- 
bage, soured  slops,  etc.),  insanitary 
feed    troughs    and    impure  drinking 
water.    Also  may  be  .mentioned  in- 
fsufficient  housing,  especially  during 
the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
.winter,   dampness,  insanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  pens    or   houses,  over- 
Icrowding  of  sleeping  quarters. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  85  per 
cent  of  all  losses  from  hog  diseases 
'■arise  from  cholera.  The  need  of  all 
.precautions  against  infection  and 
^  spread  is  therefore  apparent.  It  is 
r  within  the  power  of  all  hog  raisers 
[to  'guard  against  the  contributory 
;  causes  enumerated  and  the  simple 
i  statement  of  the  causes  also  points 
the  way  for  prevention. 


Serious  Cattle  Problem 

Infectious  abortion  among  cattle 
has  become  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  for  cattle  owners  as  far  as 
infectious  diseases  are  concerned.  It 
is  well  entitled  to  rank  in  importance 
with  tuberculosis,  hog  cholera  and 
Texas  fever.  Two  new  medical  treat- 
ments recently  have  appeared,  either 
of  which  possibly  may  prove  of  great 
importance. 

One  is  used  like  tuberculin,  as  a 
diagnostic,  and  the  other  is  a  vac- 
cine, which  it  is  hoped  will  immunize 
heifers  -  against  infection.  There  is 
not  sufficient  reliable  information 
available  yet  on  which  to  justify  any 
definite  statement.  Breeders  should 
keep  these  things  in  mind  and  watch 
for  future  developments. 


Fearless  Horses  Best 

A  pleasant,  cheerful,  fearless  dis- 
position is  a  valuable  quality  in  a 
roadster  or  a  general  purpose  horse. 

Nondescript  Sires 

Many  a  poor  and  unprofitable  dairy 
herd  can  be  traced  to 'a  nondescript 
sire. 


Good  Bedding  for  Horses 

A  good  way  to  keep  a  horse  clean 
in  the  stable  is  to  clean  out  all  dirt, 
etc.,  and  cover  the  floor  three  or  four 
inches  thick  with  dry  sawdust,  as  far 
back  in  the  stall  as  the  horse  usually 
stands.  Then  cover  the  sawdust  with 
straw  or  other  bedding  that  you  may 
use.  The  sawdust  will  absorb  the 
moisture,  and  therefore  make  the 
other  bedding  last  longer  if  it  is 
scarce.  The  sawdust  should  be  re- 
placed occasionally. 


Coral  Builders  and  the  Bell  System 


In  the  depths  of  tropical 
seas  the  coral  polyps  are  at 
work.  They  are  nourished 
by  the  ocean,  and  they  grow 
and  multiply  because  they 
cannot  help  it. 

Finally  a  coral  island 
emerges  from  the  ocean.  It 
collects,  sand  and  seeds,  until 
it  becomes  a  fit  home  for 
birds,  beasts  and  men. 

In  the  same  way  the  tele- 
phone system  has  grown, 
gradually  at  first,  but  steadily 
and  irresistibly.  It  could  not 
stop  growing.  To  stop 
would  mean  disaster. 

The  Bell  System,  starting 
with  a  few  scattered  ex- 


changes, was  carried  forward 
by  an  increasing  public 
demand. 

Each  new  connection  dis- 
closed a  need  for  other  new, 
connections,  and  millions  of 
dollars  had  to  be  :  poured 
into  the  business  to  provide 
the  7,500,000  telephones  now 
connected. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for 
the  growth  of  the  Bell  System 
is  still  irresistible,  because 
the  needs  of  the  people  will 
not  be  satisfied  except  by 
universal  communication. 
The  system  is  large  because 
the  country  is  large. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


LAY 
PORTABLE 
TRACK  IN 

YOUR 
DRY  YARD 


Portable  tracks 
and  cars 


SAVE 
TIME 
LABOR 

AND 
MONEY 


There's  no  system  equal  to  the  KOPPEL.  It  is  the  quickest 
and  most  economical  way  known  to  handle  dried  fruit.  Our 

NEW  BOOKLET 

goes  into  detail  and  explains  why  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  use  this 
money-saving  system.    No  charge.    Write  NOW*  Address 

ORCN STEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. 

Lot  Angela*:  120  South  Lo»  Angeles  Street  San  Francisco:  231  Rialto  Bl<3*. 


ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


Care  of  the  Work  Harness 


■By  E.  F.  Cunningham. 


WHILE  most  of  us  will  spend  a 
considerable  sum  for  a  good 
set  of  buggy  harness,  we  are  apt  to 
neglect  the  equipment  for  the  every- 
day work  of  pulling  the  field  machin- 
ery and  the  farm  wagons.  Appar- 
ently anything  that  will  hold  together 
and  stand  the  strain  of  hard  pulling 
is  all  right  for  the  work  teams. 

We  should  pay  more  attention  to 
the  work  harness  than  to  the  var- 
nished and  nickel-fitted  harness  used 
when  driving  the  buggies  and  sur- 
reys. Pride  makes  us  pay  particular 
attention  to  beauty  of  the  harness  we 
use  on  special  occasions,  but  as  far 
as  the  comfort  of  the  horse  is  con- 
cerned, the  tugs,  trace  chains,  collars 
and  belly  bands  of  the  plow  harness 
are  a  lot  more  important. 

On  some  farms  it  seems  that  any- 
thing that  will  do  the  work  is  counted 
plenty  good  enough  for  the  hard  work 
of  putting  in  and  cultivating  crops. 
This  way  of  looking  at  it  is  what 
causes  a  lot  of  sore  shoulders, 
scalded  necks,  sore  shoulder  points 
and  sore  backs. 

The  collar  used  with  the  work  har- 
ness is  of  greatest  importance.  More 
bad  shoulders  and  resulting  scars  and 
blemishes  are  caused  by  ill-fitting 
collars  than  by  any  other  one  thing. 
Back  bands,  with  a  tendency  to  "up- 
set" or  pull  backward  will  mutilate 
the  backs  of  a  work  team  in  a  few 
days.  The  use  of  trace  chains  is  apt 
to  result  in  the  hair  being  rubbed 
from  the  side  of  the  horses. 

The  liberal  use  of  harness  oil  will 
keep  plow  harness  from  stiffening  and 
becoming  even  more  irritating  to  the 
horse  that  must  wear  it.  A  few  min- 
utes spent  in  adjusting  the  harness 
will  often  save  the  horse  a  good  deal 
of  pain,  and  prevent  ultimate  splotch- 
ing of  his  coat  with  the  tell-tale  white 


hairs  that  mark  the  sites  of  old  scars. 
As  the  harness  is  used,  after  being 
hung  up  all  winter,  it  gradually  set- 
tles to  the  animal's  outlines.  It  will 
need  attention  and  readjustment  from 
time  to  time  as  this  goes  on. 

By  buying  good  harness,  of  good 
materials,  and  put  together  honestly, 
much  of  the  aggravation  and  many 
of  the  injuries  and  the  consequent  de- 
lays in  work  can  be  avoided.  Good 
harness  cannot  be  bought  cheaply.  It 
takes  money  to  put  first-class  leather, 
harness  thread  and  honest  workman- 
ship into  a  set  of  harness.  But  a  good 
set  well  cared  for  will  outlast  three  or 
four  patched  together,  cheap  leather 
and  chain  affairs.  It  takes  some  time 
and  the  liberal  application  of  harness 
oil  to  get  the  best  wear  out  of  any 
harness. 

Not  every  barn  has  a  harness  room, 
but  some  arrangement  can  always  be 
made  to  take  care  of  the  harness 
properly.  The  plow  harness  should 
be  given  as  much  care  as  the  costlier 
buggy  harness.  We  use  the  work 
harness  daily,  and  perhaps  the  lighter 
sets  are  used  twice,  three  times,  and 
possibly  only  once  a  week. 

Hired  hands  and  farm  boys  should 
be  taught  how  to  take  care  of  the 
harness  they  are  using.  A  careful 
neighbor  of  mine,  who  looked  after 
his  harness  himself,  made  one  first- 
class  hand-made  set  last  him  eight 
years,  and  it  was  used  almost  daily. 

When  possible,  wet  harness  should 
be  left  on  the  horses  till  the  heat  of 
their  bodies  drives  most  of  the  damp- 
ness out  of  the  leather.  When  taken 
off  and  hung  up  wet,  it  will  stiffen  and 
soon  crack.  Stiff  harness  should  be 
softened  a  day  or  two  before  it  is 
used  by  a  liberal  application  of  neat's 
foot  oil  and  enough  lampblack  to 
give  the  leather  its  usual  color. 


Dairy  Breeding  Stock 

Prof.  W.  'J.  Kennedy  of  the  Iowa 
station  recommends  the  following  in 
reference  to  selection  of  breeding 
stock  for  the  dairy: 

"In  selecting  dairy  cattle  the  real 
test  must  be  the  scales  and  the  Bab- 
cock  tester.  The  cow  is  a  machine  to 
convert  food  into  milk;  thus  she 
must  have  a  large  middle  and  a 
strong  constitution  to  insure  the  best 
results.  She  must  also  have  a  large 
udder,  large  milk  wells,  large 
crooked  milk  veins  and  good-sized 
teats. 

"Her  head  should  be  clean  and  an- 
gular in  appearance,  with  the  eyes 
.standing  out  prominently.  The  neck 
should  be  rather  long  and  lean  in 
.appearance,  the  shoulders  pointed  and 
the  back  rather  prominent.  The  skin 
should  be  loose  and  soft  to  the  touch. 

"In  selecting  herd"  bulls  either  ma- 
ture animals  which  already  have  dem- 
onstrated their  worth  as  sires  or 
younger  animals  from  high-testing 
dams  and  sires  only  should  be  used. 

"The  best  and  surest  results  will  al- 
ways follow  the  use  of  a  mature  sire 
that  has  sired  heifers  with  good  rec- 
ords. A  good  dairy  bull  should  be 
kept  until  he  is  12  or  15  years  old; 
in  fact,  as  long  as  he  is  a  sure  sire. 
Real  good  sires  are  so  rare  that 
when  we  do  find  one  he  should  die 
only  of  old  age. 

"All  breeders  of  dairy  cattle  should 
secure  yearly  tests  on  every  cow  in 
the  herd.  Shorter  tests  do  not  mean 
much.  It  is  the  cow  that  stays  by  her 
job  that  is  really  valuable." 


Green  Manuring 

The  addition  of  organic  matter  im- 
proves the  texture  of  the  soil,  thus 
producing  the  desirable  tilth  in  the 
well-worked  soil,  enabling  the  roots 
of  the  plant  to  penetrate  the  soil 
more  easily,  and  thus  obtain  a 
greater  sunnly  of  plant  food  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  In  fact, 
all  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil 
are  improved  by  the  addition  of  or- 
ganic matter.  The  supply  of  barnyard 
manure  often  is  inadequate  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  organic  matter  proper- 
ly and  maintain  the  soil  in  the  best 
condition  possible.  In  addition  to  the 
stable  manure,  provision  should  be 
made  for  systematic  green  manuring. 
This  can  be  arranged  for  in  a  rota- 
tion by  plowing  under  the  second 
crop  of  clover,  which  is  especially  val- 
uable for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  nitrogen  supply. 

By  turning  straw  an  additional  in- 
crease or  original  matter  may  be  ob- 
tained. Whenever  it  is  possible,  avoid 
burning  any  plant  growth,  as  this  de- 
stroys most  of  its  value  to  the  soil.  If 
plowed  under  in  time  to  decay  thor- 
oughly enough  to  avoid  interfering 
with  cultivation,  soil-washing  is  thus 
checked  and  the  soil's  organic  matter 
is  increased. 


Good  Digestion. 

Good  digestion  is  the  result  of 
feeding  enough  to  sustain  the  animal, 
but  not  enough  to  keep  the  stomach 
in  an  overloaded  condition  all  the 
time. 


For  Stomach  Worms 

For  worms  or  other  parasites  liv- 
ing free  in  the  stomach  or  intestines 
of  sheep  apparently  careful  experi- 
mental work  has  shown  good  results 
by  the  use  of  low-grade  tobacco 
leaves,  sometimes  called  "tobacco 
trash."  This  should  be  chopped  fine, 
mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  salt 
and  kept  constantly  before  the  sheep. 


Feeding  the  Ewes. 

As  soon  as  the  ewes  have  dropped 
their  lambs  and  all  danger  of  fever 
and  caked  udders  is  past,  most  lib- 
eral feeding  should,  be  practiced. 


Unthrifty  Pigs. 

The  cause  of  unthrifty  pigs  can 
often  be  traced  to  a  filthy  swill  bar- 
rel. 


Save  Your  Money 

A  Limited  Number 
of  These  High- Grade 

Family  Scales 


-at- 


$1.75 

Are  Retailing  in  San  Francisco 
Stores  for  Three  Dollars 

Full  Weight  Assured 


Finished  in  blue  enamel;  slanting  dial;  tile  top; 
absolutely  correct;  packed  separately  in  box. 

Get  One  and  Be  Sure  You  Are  Getting 
Full  Weight  for  Your  Money 

RETURN  THIS  COUPON  WITH  $1.75 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 
San  Francisco,  CaL 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.75  and  send  FAMILY  SCALES  to 

NAME    -    

ADDRESS     

TOWN    STATE   
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The  Future  of  Daughters  *  By  Dorothy  Dix 


EVER  since  the  begin- 
ning of  civilization  men 
have  taken  thought  of  their 
son's  futures.  It  has  been  a 
poor  father  that  has  not  tried  to  edu- 
cate his  boys,  and  to  have  them 
taught  some  trade  or  profession,  or 
establish  them  in  some  business 
whereby  they  could  support  them- 
selves and  find  some  congenial  in- 
terest in  life. 

Singularly  enough  few  parents  ever 
pursue  this  course  with  their  daugh- 
ters. The  girl's  future  is  left  unpro- 
vided for,  on  the  cheerful  theory  that 
she  will  marry  and  in  matrimony  find 
both  a  profession  and  a  livelihood. 

In  the  past  this  plan  has  worked 
out  fairly  well,  although  it  has  forced 
tens  of  thousands  of  women  into  un- 
willing and  unloving  wedlock,  to  be 
the  everlasting  misery  of  the  men 
they  married,  because  no  other  car- 
eer was  open  to  them  than  matri- 
mony. Still,  most  women  did  marry, 
but  the  time  of  the  universal  bridal 
veil  and  wedding  bells  for  the  fem- 
inine sex  is  over.  The  increased  cost 
of  living,  the  prevalence  of  divorce, 
the  multiplicity  of  other  interests, 
perhaps  the  general  disinclination  of 
both  sexes  to  relinquish  their  free- 
•dom  and  assume  new  burdens,  has 
caused  an  enormous  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  marriages. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  in  the  pres- 
ent financial  conditions  many  men 
find  it  impossible  to  marry,  and  under 
present  social  conditions  manv  wom- 
en find  it  unattractive  to  marry. 

Therefore,  the  father  of  daughters 
cannot  console  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  it  doesn't  matter  about 
providing  for  his  girls,  for  they  will 
before  long  marry,  because  some  of 
them  will  be  sure  not  to  marry. 

The  problem,  then,  of  the  unmar- 
ried daughter  becomes  a  very  serious 
one.  What  is  this  woman  with  her 
life  before  her,  with  intelligence  and 
•health  and  energy,  going  to  do  with 
'herself? 

Of  course,  if  the  woman    is  the 
daughter  of  a  very  rich  man,  or  a 
very  poor  one,  the  question  more  or 
less  settles  itself.     If  she  is  a  mil- 
'  Honairess,  she  will  find  her  interests 
I  in  society  or  philanthropy.    If  she  is 
poor,  she  will  go  to  work   and  be 
happy  and  useful  in  whatever  occupa- 
tion she  elects  to  follow, 
k  The  unfortunate  woman  is  the  girl 
■who  belongs  to  the  well-to-do  class, 
whose  father  is  able  to  provide  her 
with   food  and   clothes   so  that  she 
does  not  actually  have  to  go  out  to 
work,  but  who  is  not  rich  enough  for 
his  wealth  to  give  her  a  career  in 
[itself. 

Such  fathers,  tender  and  loving 
toward  their  daughters,  desire  for  af- 
|  fection's  sake  and  for  pride's  sake  to 
keep  their  daughters  at  home,  and 
they  cannot  see  why  their  Marys  and 
Janes  are  not  happy  and  satisfied  in 
the  family  nest.  Haven't  the  girls 
kind  parents?  Haven't  they  a  com- 
fortable home?  Haven't  they  as 
good  clothes  as  their  friends  and 
neighbors?  And  haven't  they  noth- 
ing to  do  t 

\  It  sounds  to  the  harassed  father, 
vexed  at  what  he  considers  the  un- 
reasonableness of  womankind,  that  he 


Matrimony  No  Longer  Is  the  Haven  of  Disposal  That  I-t  Was  in  the  Past,  So  Let 
the  Girls  of  the  Family  Learn  Something  That  Will  Make  Them  Self-supporting. 


is  describing  an  earthly  paradise.  He 
cannot  comprehend  that  there  are  no 


women  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more 
to  be  pitied  than  the  old  maid  daugh- 


Cupid  and  His  Troublous  Mother 

 By  Nell  Brinkley  


LOVELY  ho  Is — adorable,  a  plotter,  irresistible,  a  knave,  sweet  as  an  almond- 
blossom,  a  dabbler  In  trouble,  Noft-henrted,  cruel,  "Love"  bis  business,  a 
promlser,  offering:  bitter-sweet,  nnutternbly  a  dnrllng,  unchangeably  a  rascal! 
And  everybody  wonders  why  he  Is  all  this!  Maybe  you  'do  not  think  of  his 
mother  when  you  wonder  that.  How  could  he  help  but  be  lovable,  a  rascal,  and 
a  contradiction?  For  his  mother  he  had  a  creature,  herself  born  of  the  sea,  the 
sea  whleh  Is  tender  and  terrible,  smiling;  and  stormy,  and  all  mystery— Venus — 
goddess  of  beauty,  lover  of  laughter  and  love  and  light,  herself  a  rogue  and  a 
saint!  Playing-  all  day  long  under  the  sun  and  sky  of  dream-fostering  Greece, 
In  the  white  circle  of  her  arms,  strained  to  her  breast,  teased  with  a  rose  In  her 
Idle  hand,  looking  often  Into  the  hot  blue  of  her  eyes,  hearing  her  laughter, 
comrade  In  her  mischief — son  of  a  Beauty— a  devotee  of  Love — a  sweet  Rogue- 
how  could  he  be  other  than  what  he  Is? 


ters  in  comfortable  homes. 
No  lives  are  so  dreary  as 
those  of  women  who 
have  no  real  interest,  no 
real  occupation,  who  are  stirred  by 
no  real  emotions,  and  who  see  them- 
selves growing  old  and  withered 
wasting  their  energies  on  knitting  ti- 
dies and  embroidering  doilies  when 
they  know  themselves  capable  of  do- 
ing better  things. 

Vet  when  they  propose  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  follow  some  pro- 
fession or  business  and  make  an  in- 
dividual life  for  themeslves,  as  their 
brothers  have  done,  they  meet  with 
such  opposition  from  their  parents 
that  only  the  boldest  have  the  cour- 
age to  fight  the  family  to  a  standstill 
and  follow  their  own  desires.  The 
more  unselfish  and  affectionate  yield 
to  their  lathers'  and  mothers'  silly 
opposition  and  remain  at  home  in 
perpetual  bondage  and  vassalage,  chil- 
dren that  never  grow  up,  but  are  kept 
in  mental  pinafores  even  when  their 
hair  is  gray. 

The  inevitable  result  of  keeping 
any  able-bodied,  grown-up  woman  in 
tutelage  and  depriving  her  of  a  legiti- 
mate vent  for  her  activities  is  bound 
to  be  disastrous.  It  is  what  has  made 
the  appellation  "old  maid"  a  term  of 
reproach.  For  the  woman  who  has 
had  no  business  of  her  own  has 
poked  her  nose  into  everybody  else's 
business,  and  thereby  stirred  up  trou- 
ble; while  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  no  women  more  broad-minded, 
more  agreeable,  or  better  liked  than 
those  unmarried  women  whose  lives 
are  filled  full  of  the  absorbing  inter- 
ests of  some  occupation  in  which  they 
find  a  compensation  for  whatever 
they  have  missed  in  matrimony. 

Another  phase  of  the  situation  that 
parents  overlook  is  this,  that  the  in- 
come that  suffices  to  keep  a  family 
comfortable  when  they  are  all  to- 
gether will  not  support  the  individual 
members  in  comfort  when  they  go 
their  separate  ways,  and  thus  many 
a  spinster  is  thrown  out  on  the  world 
with  a  mere  pittance  to  live  on  when 
her  father  dies.  She  knows  no  way 
of  making  a  living.  She  is  an  am- 
ateur at  everything  because  she  has 
only  helped  her  mother  keep  house, 
she  has  only  helped  her  sisters  take 
care  of  the  children,  she  has  only 
worked  in  a  lady-like  way  at  every- 
thing. And  the  result  of  this,  ama- 
teurishness is  starvation  wages. 

The  time  has  come  when  parents 
need  to  face  the  real  situation  of 
women  in  the  present  day.  They 
must  realize  that  there  are  just  as 
many  chances  that  their  daughters 
will  not  marry  as  that  they  will  mar- 
ry, and  have  their  girls  taught  some 
way  of  making  a  living  just  as  they 
do  their  boys. 

And  they  must  realize,  if  their 
daughters  do  not  marry,  that  they 
must  help,  not  hinder,  them  in  finding 
the  kind  of  work  they  want  to  do 
in  the  world.  For  no  human  being, 
male  or  female,  can  be  either  good 
or  happy  who  has  not  some  absorbing 
interest  in  life,  some  worthy  object. 

The  day  of  the  pale,  gray,  anemic 
spinster,  who  was  content  with  the 
husks  of  existence,  is  gone  by. 
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EACH  irx.Dtli  "Orchard  and  Fans"  will  cive  apleadid  prlsea  far  the  heat 
household  hiata  received.  These  sBKceatloas  ur  embrace  aoy  por- 
tion of  the  hoaae — the  kitchen,  the  aaraerr.  the  kcdroea,  the  lanadry, 
the  poultry  yard,  the  orchard,  the  aen Ins-room,  the  »irkro°m  aaythlng. 
in  fact,  which  will  liarhtea  the  earea  of  the  hoaae  and  tell  aaaae  other 
woman  how  10  do  something  which  will  help  her. 

The  following  rales  MIST  he  observed,  or  ao  attcatloa  will  he  paid 
to  the  ■  11  -  _••■-■■:.« : 

Sassesttoaa  mast  not  contain  more  than  150  word*. 

>ot  aaore  than  two  xnerestioaa  a  month  may  be  aeat  by  oae  person. 

Competitor*  aut  write  oa  one  aide  of  the  paper  only. 
Do  aot  aead  a  letter  with   your  ■  attention*.     The  "tigrestlon  Itself 
la  eaoagk. 

The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  paMiah  any  saxKestloa*  whether  or 
aot  they  wia  a  prise. 

Address  all  snggestloas  to  the  Household  Editor,  care  "Orchard  and 
Farm."  Hearst  Building?  Saa  Francisco,  CaL 


POLLOWIXG  are  the  prize  winners 
*     in  this  month's  Household  Help 
Contest,  and  the  prizes  awarded  them: 
Mrs.  A  J.  Piatt,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Box  102,  Napa,  CaL,  sterling 

silver  mounted  carving  set  $  7.50 

Mrs.  Henry  McDonnell.  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Geyserville,  CaL,  ster- 
ling silver  berry  spoon   5.00 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Soliss,  137  N.  Oakdale 
Avenue,  Medford,  Ore.,  ster- 
ling silver  cold  meat  fork  

Mrs.  J.  M.  Logan.  Tulare.  CaL, 

sterling  silver  gravy  ladle- 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Hoffman,  Reedley, 
CaL,    sterling    silver  picture 
frame   3.00 


4.20 


-  3.70 


Total   $23.40 

Following  are  the  prize-winning 
suggestions: 

To  Send  Eggs  by  Parcel  Post. 

I  sent  a  setting  of  eggs  by  parcel 
post  to  a  friend  in  Fresno  that  reached 
her  in  good  condition,  and  as  I  know 
that  many  people  have  trouble  in 
sending  eggs  that  way  with  suc- 
cess, I  thought  my  method  might  be 
of  interest.  This  is  how  I  did  it: 
I  took  a  gallon  syrup  can,  one  that 
the  lid  fits  tightly,  and  put  a  generous 
layer  of  sawdust  in  the  bottom.  I 
wrapped  each  egg  in  cotton  batting, 
then  put  tissue  paper  around  each  egg 
to  hold  the  cotton  in  place.  Three 
eggs  will  fit  in  the  bottom  of  the  can. 
Then  put  a  generous  layer  of  sawdust 
and  another  layer  of  wrapped  eggs, 
and  continue  until  the  can  is  full.  Be 
careful  to  have  a  good  layer  of  saw- 
dust on  top  and  be  sure  to  work  the 
sawdust  well  around  the  eggs,  as  it 
settles  in  shipping.  See  that  the  lid 
is  on  tight,  wrap  in  heavy  paper  and 


tie  with  strong  twine.  This  proved 
a  complete  success  for  me. — MRS.  A. 
J.  PLATT. 

To  Remove  Scorch. 

When  ironing,  if  you  scorch  white 
garments,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wash 
the  garment  again.  Put  the  scorched 
part  over  a  deep  bowl,  pour  in  some 
boiling  water  and  let  stand  a  few- 
minutes.  Wring  out  with  a  cloth,  dry 
slightly  and  press,  and  you  cannot  tell 
where  the  garment  was  scorched. — 
MRS.-HEXRY  McDOXXELL. 
To  Bleach  Clothes. 

Linen,  muslin,  or  any  white  fabric, 
from  the  daintiest  lace  handkerchief 
to  the  heaviest  bed  sheet,  that  has 
yellowed  through  age.  or  has  not  been 
properly  laundered,  will  be  improved 
by  the  following  process:  If  the  arti- 
cles to  be  whitened  are  clean,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wash  them.  Wring  them 
out  of  clean,  warm  water,  then  place 
in_  an  earthen  jar  or  granite  pan.  cover 
with  sour  milk  and  let  stand  for  forty- 
eight  hours — no  harm  is  done  if  they 
remain  longer.  Then  wash  thoroughly 
and  dry  and  they  will  be  snowy  white. 
—MRS.  D.  B.  SOLISS. 
To  Seal  Fruit  with  Putty. 

Did  any  of  you  ever  know  that  you 
could  keep  fruit  in  perfect  condition 
by  sealing  your  cans  with  putty?  It 
is  much  easier  to  handle  than  wax 
and  you  will  never  use  the  latter  after 
using  putty.— MRS.  J.  M.  LOGAN. 
Cooking  Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  pie  is  greatly  improved  by 
adding  one  or  two  bananas  and  a 
pinch  of  cinnamon,  also  by  beating  an 
egg  and  mixing  with  sugar.  This 
prevents  the  pie  from  running  over. 
Try  rhubarb  sauce  with  sliced  ba- 
nanas.—MRS.  S.  E.  HOFFMAX. 


Helps  Jor  Beauty-Seekers 

By  Mme.  Nanine  


D  O  R  I  S— The 
white  spots  un- 
d  e  r  your  nails 
are  caused  by  im- 
proper manicur- 
ing or  a  bruise. 
When  manicuring 
be  careful  when 
you  push  the  cuti- 
cle back  or  oth- 
er wise  bruised 
nails  will  result 
and  white  spots 
will  appear.  Noth- 
ing will  take  them 
off;  they  wil! 
have  to  grow  out. 

OLIVE  T  — 
The  green  soap 
is  the  best  treat- 
ment for  blackheads  that  I  ever 
knew  or  heard  of,  even  when  the 
case  is  of  long  standing  and  has 
been  neglected.  This  particular  soap, 
also  known  as  blackhead  soap,  takes 
them  out  quickly.  But  it  must  be 
pure  and  of  the  right  quality.  If 
you  wish  to  try  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  it  to  you.  I  can  send  you  for 
50  cents  enough  to  treat  any  average 
case  and  to  remove  the  pests  which 


T  F  amy  reader  wishes  aay  of  the 
formalaa  mentloacd  la  the  fol- 
lowlaa:  answers  to  questions  hy 
anhserlbers,  and  will  aead  a 
stamped  aad  addreaaed  envelope 
to  Mme.  Xaalae.  care  of  "Orchard 
aad  Farm,"  Hearst  Building.  Saa 
Francisco,  she  will  he  glad  to 
aead  then*.  Also,  If  the  writers 
wish,  she  will  have  the  formulas 
Prepared  hy  a  reliable  druggist 
aad  sead  them  at  cost  price.  We 
wish  onr  women  frirads  to  take 
fall  advantage  of  this  offer. 


are  the  bane  of 
most  women. 
This  in  dudes 
postage,  and  the 
soap  is  of  the 
very  best  quality. 

JOSIE— There 
is  nothing  that 
will  make  the 
eyes  sparkle.  Do 
not  put  anything 
into  your  eyes 
for  this  purpose. 
The  eyes  are  too 
precious  to  tam- 
per with  in  this 
way. 

T.  M. — I  shall 
be  glad  to  send 
you  the  formula  for  skin  food,  exer- 
cise for  reducing  the  hips,  and  dietary 
for  reducing  the  flesh,  if  you  will  send 
me  an  addressed  stamped  envelope. 

R.  C. — I  shall  be  happy  to  send 
you  a  formula  for  an  excellent 
hair  tonic,  which  is  good  for  dan- 
druff and  also  an  excellent  sham- 
poo, if  you  will  send  me  an  ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope. 


SUMMER  BARGAINS! 

Cool,  Dainty,  Becoming  and  Wonderfully  Low  Priced 


CF44.     Xrw  Pok 

Milan  Straw,  tri 
of  mescaline  ribl 
rosebuds.  foliag< 
Colors:  White  i 
with  black  ribbt 
blue  ribbon 


•hspe  Hat  of  t 

<nu  with  wide 


nd  tea  roses. 


Pric 


or  express  charges  prepaid  


2  F  42.  Cble  Baleariaa  Bloase  of  sheer 
washable  voile  embroidered  in  two- 
toned  colors.  The  yoke  is  of  plain 
voile  outlined  by  veining.  Short 
sleeves  with  embroidered  cuffs,  collar 
of  white  voile  with  embroidered 
border.    Fastens  in  front  with  fancy 


$3.98 


buttons  through 
embroidered  just  1 
newest  thing  in  w 
voile  embroidered 


<P«-n 


ig*n 


blue  and  white  or  with  Nell  rose  and 
white  with  colored  voile  tie  to  match 
embroidery.  Sizes  3:  to  44  *  a  rvr. 
bust.  Price,  postage  prepaid  «yl»W 

22  F  IN.  Long  Gloves  of  finest  qualitv 
real  Milanese  Silk,  exquisitely  em~- 
brordered  in  self-color;  23  inches  long, 
double  finger  tips,  two  clasps.  A  real 
bargain.  Colors:  Black,  white,  tan. 
brown,  gray,  pongee,  champagne  or 
navy  blue.  Sizes  iu  to  !■*.  *>«  en 
Price,  postage  prepaid  •"LOU 


6  F  45.     Stunnlag  Oatla 

effect  brim  and  round  cr< 
Ratine  (Turkish  Towelini 
crown  with  a  beautiful 


c  Hat  with  Poke- 
wn.  made  of  white 
trimmed  around 
band  of  embossed 


velvet  ribbon  in  Bulgarian  coloring:.  Price, 

prepaid  

2  F  48.  The  aew  Balkan  Middy  Waist  of  dur- 
able washable  white  Galatea  Cloth.  Collar, 
tie  and  -uffs  of  pretty  navy  blue  and  white 
striped  Galatea.  Note  the  long  walsted  belt 
effect  at  waist.  Short  sleeves  only.  Fastens 
In  front.  Sizes  32  to  44  bust,  also  misses* 
■  ears.  Exceptional  *  ■%  c\r\ 
value.  Price,  postage  prepaid  spa.w 

22  F  102.    Ladles'  Real  Mllaaeae  Silk  Gloves, 

23  inches  long.  Fasten  with  two  clasps, 
double-tipped  angers.  Backs  finished  with 
three  rows  of  embroidery.  A  very  special 
value.  Colors:  Black,  white,  tan,  brown, 
pongee,  champagne,  light  gray,  taupe  gray, 
navy  blue.  Copenhagen  blue,  "  sky  blue  or 
pink.  Sizes  T.u  to  S1;.  Price,  post-  j>|  qq 
age  prepaid   ▼,,ww 


We  Pay 
AU  Mall 
or 

Express 
Charges 


Bellas  Hess 

WASHINGTON.  MORTON  6.  BARROW  STS 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.Y 


w* 

Satisfy 
Yon  or 
Refaad 
Yoar 
Money 


OL'R  SPECIALTY 


FRUIT  WRAPPING  PAPER 

Especially  adapted  for  the  packing  of 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS 

as  well  as  Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits. 
WE  WILL  SEND  YOC  SAMPLES. 

ZELLERBACH  PAPER  COMPANY 


r. 


Angeles 


San  Francisco  Oakland  San  Diego 

U.  S.  A. 

Pacific   Paper   Company  Richmond   Paper  tompaay 

Portland,  Ore.  Seattle.   Wash.,  and 

Yanrouver,   B.  C. 


Household  Department  Features 

This  department  will  be  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  housewife. 
Our  buyer  is  on  the  lookout  for  the  most  useful  articles  in  general 
use  about  the  home.  We  will  buy  in  large  quantities  and  give  onr 
subscribers  the  articles  at  less  than  one-half  the  retail  price. 

Every  issue  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  contain  one  or  more  »pe- 
cial  offers  for  the  benefit  of  our  patrons. 

Every  article  is  guaranteed. 

See  Page  28  in  This  Issue 


When  the  Midnight  ChooChoo 
Leaves  for  Alabam 

I  Want  to  Be  la  Dixie:  100  other  popular  aaanj. 


frith  Basic:  postpaid.  10  cent4. 
MUSIC  CO..    1    Bond  SUeet. 


lour 


Ad4re«.  BOND 
_  ston.  Miu. 
Ttw're  dot  fiUsfied. 


$5  A  DAY  handling  our  new  discov- 
ery. In  demand  everywhere.  Full  par- 
ticulars sent  free.  Exclusive  territory 
granted.  Write  at  once.  National 
Supply  Co.,  Corona.  New  York. 
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Letters  to  Girls  and  Women 


"By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox' ~ 
No.  2— To  a  School  Girl. 


YOU  tell  me  you  hate 
Latin,  and  ask  me  if 
I  think  you  should  spend 
so  much  time  on  a  dead 
language  when  there  is 
apt  time  enough  for  all 
the  thmgs  you  long  to 
Study. 

My  ideas  of  education 
for  girls  do  not  coincide 
with  that  of  many  people. 
'■  Had  I  a  daughter,  I 
should  begin  to  make  her 
a  linguist  as  soon  as  she 
could  talk;  and  her 
schools  would  be  selected 
for  that  purpose  in  the  main. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  we  can 
travel  the  world  over  with  only  the 
English  language  in  our  brains  and 
on  our  tongue's  end;  but  I  assure  you, 
my  dear  girl,  travel  is  intensified  in 
pleasure  and  profit  ten  per  cent  by 
every  language  we  know. 

Besides  this,  familiarity  with  other 
languages  gives  a  woman  number- 
less opportunities  for  enjoyment,  for 
usefulness  and  for  shining  as  a  planet 
among  stars. 

If  you  are  looking  forward  to  a 
social  career,  nothing  can  be  more 
valuable  to  you  than  acquaintance 
with  languages;  and  if  you  are  ex- 
pecting to  be  self-supporting  you  will 
find  a  linguist  who  reads  and  writes 
two  languages  besides  English  has 
many  more  desirable  chances  for 
gaining  a  good  salary  than  one  who 
knows  only  English. 

Therefore,  I  would  advise  you  to 
apply  yourself  to  your  Latin  earn- 
estly, and  then  it  will  be  less  of  a 
labor  to  acquire  the  French,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  German — one  or  all  of 
them.  But  unless  you  mean  to  study 
some  language  I  see  no  benefit  in 
your  giving  time  to  Latin.  Be  thor- 
ough in  English,  and  study  its  niceties. 

Do  not  be  stilted,  or  pedantic;  but 
no  matter  what  sort  of  slang  and 
coarseness  your  associates  may  in- 
dulge in  and  think  it  "smart,"  in  the 
American  way  of  applying  that  word, 
avoid  all  loose  and  sloppy  language 
as  you  wottld  avoid  soiled  clothing. 

The  rarity  of  good  English  (or 
good  American),  among  our  high 
jschool  and  college  graduates  is  shock- 
ling  and  humiliating  to  one  who  takes 
pride  in  being  an  American. 

The  rarity  of  well  placed  voices  is 


equally  shocking  and  ear- 
b  r  u  i  sing.  An  important 
part  of  your  education 
should  be  in  learning  how 
to  use  your  vocal  organs 
in  speaking.  An  agreeable 
speaking  voice  is  one  of 
the  greatest  charms  you 
can  cultivate.  -In  your  as- 
sociation with  other  girls 
you  would  feel  deeply  hurt 
if  any  one  accused  you  of 
being  common  in  you  r 
looks  or  actions.  Then 
avoid  the  commonest  qual- 
ities possible  in  a  human 
being — jealousies   and  gossip. 

Teach  yourself  to  praise  freely  and 
criticise  rarely,  and  when  you  have  a 
criticism  to  make,  make  it  only  to 
one  whom  you  feel  can  be  helped  by 
your  words  to  overcome  a  fault — 
never  behind  the  back  of  the  offender. 

Learn  to  sympathize  with  your 
schoolmates  in  their  trials,  but  also 
learn  what  is  harder  still:  to  rejoice 
with  them  when  they  surpass  you  in 
any  achievements,  or  win  any  prizes 
for  which  you  may  be  seeking. 

Root  out  envy  and  jealousy  from 
your  nature,  and  know  in  so  doing 
you  will  make  yourself  more  lovable 
and  more  admired  than  by  attaining 
the  highest  school  honors. 

Character  building  is  a  greater 
work  than  brain  building. 

Be  ready  to  share  your  best  friends 
with  others,  and  do  not  be  one  of 
those  exacting  and  unreasonable  girls 
who  wants  no  one  to  love  or  be 
loved  by  her  friends  but  herself. 

In  every  community  and  school 
such  types  are  common,  and  it  al- 
ways savors  of  pettiness  and  lack  of 
broad  and  noble  qualities.  Just  as 
each  flower  in  the  garden  has  its 
place,  so  each  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance has  a  place;  and  no  one  should 
crowd  another. 

Be  helpful  wherever  you  can,  and 
be  appreciative  of  the  hard  work 
your  teachers  have  done  and  are  do- 
ing to  fill  their  positions.  Teaching 
is  one  of  the  most  trying  and  nerve- 
taxing  of  occupations;  and  if  you 
show  consideration,  affection  and 
courtesy  to  your  teachers  it  helps  to 
lesson  their  troubles  and  gives  zest 
to  their  labors.  Even  as  a  pupil,  re- 
member, you  have  something  to  give 
as  well  as  something  to  receive. 


LAUNDRY 

Heat  a  boiler  of  water,  add  soap 
and  two  cupfuls  of  strong  bluing 
water.  Boil  the  clothes  in  this  and 
stir  occasionally  and  they  will  be  nice 
and  white. — MRS.  B.  CHAMBERS, 
Trinidad,  Cal. 

An  easy  and  satisfactory  way  of. 
shrinking  gingham  that  does  away 
with  ironing  is  to  lay  the  unfolded 
cloth  to  be  shrunk  in  a  large  tub  of 
lukewarm  water  to  which  a  little 
salt  has  been  added.  When  all  the 
folds  are  thoroughly  wet  unfold  with- 
out wringing  and  pin  on  the  line. 
When  the  clotli  is  dry  you  will  never 
know  it  was  not  ironed. — MRS.  A.  G. 
SPUHLER,  Lindsay,  Cal. 

To  prevent  a  sweater  from  losing 
its  shape,  while  drying  button  the 
sweater  on  a  coat  hanger  and  tie  or 
pin  it  to  the  clothes  line. —  MRS. 
BLANCH  M.  FEHELY,  Requa,  Cal. 

When  hanging  up  bed  sheets  fold 
the  two  corners  together  on  each  side 
and  pin  on  the  line  with  the  corners 
up.  They  can  be  folded  even  when 
dried  and  not  ironed.— MRS.  ERN- 
EST SCHUBERT,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Chico,  Cal. 

To  prevent  blue  from  fading,  put 
an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  in  a  pail 
of  water  and  soak  the  material  in 
the  solution  for  two  hours.  Dry  be- 
fore washing  and  ironing.  This  is 
good  for  all  shades  of  blue— MISS 
AGNES  GROSS,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


LITTLE  HELPS 

After  pouring  paraffin  on  the  top 
of  jelly,  and  while  it  is  still  hot,  insert 
an  end  of  a  slip  of  paper  with  the 
name  of  the  jelly  written  on  it.  This 
is  much  better  than  pasting  the  slip 
on  the  outside  of  the  glass. — MRS. 
THOMAS  LEWIS,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

When  a  broom  becomes  stiff  and 
worn  by  use,  cut  the  lower  row  of 
stitching  and  you  will  find  it  almost 
as  good  as  new.  All  brooms  in  use 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  hot 
water  suds  once  a  week  and  never 
hung  with  the  brush  end  up  while  wet, 
as  the  water  running  down  into  the 
top  part  causes  decay. — MRS.  ROSE 
DE  GROOT,  Soquel,  Cal. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I  made  some  pin 
money.  Last  summer  I  planted  a  row 
of  carrots  the  full  length  of  my  flow- 
er bed  and  the  pretty  fern-like  tops 
made  a  good  background  for  my 
flowers.  In  the  fall  I  had  enough  to 
make  127  bunches  averaging  three 
and  four  carrots  to  a  bunch  which  I 
sold  at  five  cents  a  bunch,  bringing 
$6.35.— MRS.  MARY  WHIPPLE, 
Needles,  Cal. 

When  frying"  eggs  in  ham  or  bacon 
grease  put  a  tablespoon  of  hot  water 
in  the  pan,  cover  and  steam  till  done. 
This_  will  produce  the  same  effect  as 
dipping  the  hot  grease  over  the  eggs 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  burning  — 
MRS.  G.  F.  DRYDEN,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


JJcy  TPfcr/ection 
Oil  Cook-stove 

Bakes 

Broils 

Roasts 

Toasts 


For  Best  Results  We  Recommend 

PEARL  or  EOCENE 


Sold  in  bulk 
and  cases 


OIL 


Does  all  kinds  of 
cooking  just  as 
well  as  a  regular 
coal  range. 

No  Odor. 

No  Tainting  of  the 
food. 


i 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.    Our  nearest  agency  mill 
furnish  further  information 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HEALDS 


Schools  Located  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Chico, 
Reno,  Nev.;  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Long  Beach. 
Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  school  you  wish  to  attend. 

Main  Office,  425  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco 


Complaint  Blank 

Have  you  for  any  reason  been  dissatisfied  with  the  goods 
made  or  furnished  by  any  advertiser  in  "Orchard  and  Farm"  Maga- 
zine? If  so,  will  you  kindly  fill  in  this  blank  and  return  to  the 
Business  Manager  "Orchard  and  Farm"  Magazine,  Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.? 


Name  of  Advertiser- 


(Here  write  as  briefly  as  possible  the  details  of  the  transaction, 
giving  names,  dates,  etc.,  together  with  your  name  and  address.) 


Use  personal  letter  If  preferred. 


OK\  M\Kl>    ANl>    IMKM     1 1< K \(\ A  I'll) N 


Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


Vgain, 
can  he 


Cloved  Dr«w«rt,  7825. 

VTvH'Nvi  girl*  ii v  cvtreutely 
~  apt  to  like  closed  tit  awn*. 
These  can  he  nude  with  straight 
lower  edge*  and  cut  (rom 
flouncing  or  can  he  cut  front 
idain  material  shaped  at  the 
lower  edges  .iu«l  tiuished  with 
ftilU.  1'he  llouueiug  as  a  (nat- 
ter of  course  greatly  reduces 
the  labor  ami  i»  atwavs  pretty, 
>i    thete         lime    foi    mi,  h    w,.ik.    plain  m.iteu.tl 


Child'.  Overalls,  7819. 


LITTLE  children  always  like 
to   wear   overall*.  Thrv 


x  cut  in  ju*t  tins  w„\  MM 
the  edges  hem*  scalloped,'  Ita 
like  suggest  themselves  as  it 
meuts,  hut  just  uow  cotton  ct 
a  great  deal  of  washable  silk  is  b 

uart -tittevt .  consequently.  tne\  .«  ■   .  ,  ,  \  ,  i 

the  |np*  lhc>  are  tiin^hed  at  the  upper  edges  ami  closed 
at  the  »idc* 

Ftr  the  t*-ycar-old  si»c  will  be  needed  H»  vards  of 
matetial  SH  mcliv,  w  idc.  or  Us  yards  4-t.  with  M »  yards 


deied  by  hand, 
linsook  and  the 
for  uudcrgar- 
mueh  liked  and 
i  worn  The  drawers 
e  pericclh  plain  ovtyr 


ot 
hro 

is 
la> 


—      •  4     i  ni\t  ' 

vards  of  edging,  or  IJj  yards  of  cm- 
naienal  S<  inches  wivlc. 

rru  :ss.\  is  cut  in  sues  tor  misses  14.  t«  and 
age  It  will  be  mailed  to  an\  address  by  the 
partnteul  of  this  paper,  on  receipt  ot  to  eents. 

S«?mi  Princ  sso  Dress,  7826. 

SEMI-PRINCESSE  dresses 
are  so  essentially  practical 
and  serviceable,  as  well  as  fash- 
ionable, that  girls  are  sure  to 
want  a  generous  number  .  This 
one  is  as  simple  as  it  i*  smart 
in  effect,  so  that  it  would  be 
quite  easy  for  the  rl  herself  to 
make  it.  and  it  can  be  utiliied 
for  a  great  variety  of  materials. 
In  the  illustration,  cpouge  is 
trimmed  with  linen  and  the  lit- 
tle chemisette  is  of  dainty  net. 
White  linen  or  pique  would  be 
pretty  with  collar  and  cuffs  of 
color  or  colored  material  trim- 
med with  white.  Foulard  could 
be  made  in  this  way.  too.  and  be 
successful,  or  the  crepe  de  Chine 
that  is  so  gencially  in  vogue. 
When  a  plain,  quiet  tone  is 
osed,  a  smart  touch  can  be 
given  by  using  Bulgarian  silk 
for  the  collar  and  cuffs. 
There  is  a  simple  blouse  with 

iflfcat 

Iv.  the  left  ot  the  front 

For  the  Itt-year  site  will  be 
needed  5(.-   yards  of  material 
37  inches  wide.  tij  yards  :tft.  or 
yard  37  for  the  collar  and  cuffs  and 
*S  yard  IS  tor  the  chemisette. 

The  pattern  7Sii5  is  cut  in  sites  for  misses  16  and  IS 
years  of  age  It  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  by  the 
fashion  Department  of  this  paper,  on  receipt  of  to  cents. 


vards  4*.  w  it, i 


leave  them  perfectly  free  to 
play  and  to  be  happy,  they  pro- 
tect the  clothes,  ami  they  are 
altogether  satisfactory.  These 
are  simple  ami  easy  to  make  and 
so  o,u.iint|iml  attractive  in  effect 
that  they  arc  really  picturesque 
as  well  as  useful  Penim  is  a 
material  much  liked  for  such 
garments,  but  sturdy  galatea. 
gingham  and  linen  are  in  every 
way  appropriate  The  overalls 
are  just  as  simple  as  can  be, 
with  side  openings  and  a  draw- 
string that  adjusts  them.  The 
straps  are  attached  at  the  hack, 
crossed,  and  buttoned  into  place 
at  the  front.  The  patch  pocket 
is  sure  to  be  dear  to  the  child's 
own  heart. 

For  the  4-year  site  will  be 
needed  l»i  yards  of  material  37 
yard  M. 

The  pattern  7Stt>  is  cut  in  sites  for  children  3.  4  and 
«  years  of  age.  It  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  by  the 
fashion  Pcpartmcnt  of  this  paper,  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Boy's  Suit,  7830. 

LITTI.  F  boys  are  always 
charming  dressed  in  Russian 
blouse  suits.  This  one  is  closed 
right  down  the  front  and  is  laid 
in  a  plait  from  each  shoulder  that 
means  becoming  breadth.  On 
very  warm  .lays,  it  can  be  worn 
Without  the  shield,  or  the  shield 
can  be  cut  off  to  give  a  low  neck. 
There  are  the  regulation  knicker- 
bockers worn  beneath  the  blouse, 
and  for  the  suit  can  be  used  a 
great  variety  of  materials  White 
galatea  is  the  one  illustrated, 
with  simple  scalloped  edges,  but 
linen  and  pique  madras  and  ging- 
ham are  equally  correct.  This 
belt  is  made  of  the  material,  but 
patent  leather  is  much  liked  and 
a  patent  leather  belt  over  a  snit 
of  colored  linen  or  pique  alwajrs 
gives  a  smart  finish.  In  place  of 
scalloped  edges,  stitching  could 
be  used  or  any  simple  banding. 

For  the  4-year-old  site  will  be  needi 
material  37  inches  wide,        yards  38.  or 
with  t  yard  37  to  trim  as  shown  in  the  back  view. 

The  pattern  7S.10  is  cut  for  boys  3.  4  and  6  years  of 
age.  It  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  by  the  Fashion 
Pcpartmcnt  ot  this  paper,  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


Any  one  or  more  of  these  patterns  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  for  each.  Address 
Fashion  Department.  Orchard  and  Farm. 


GENERAL  HINTS 

When  cutting  fresh  bread  or  cake 
heat  the  knife  and  the  cake  will  not 
crumble — MRS.  SHELDON  ORR. 
Tulare.  Cal. 

When  canning  fruit,  if  the  rubbers 
arc  dipped  in  the  hot  juice  and  then 
placed  on  the  iars.  there  will  be  no 
need  of  tightening  the  lids  as  the  jars 
cool,  and  little  danger  of  the  fruit 
spoiling— MRS,  J.  W.  PLATT. 
Stockton,  Cal. 

If  there  is  too  much  salt  in  the  soup 
and  you  do  not  wish  to  thin  it  with 
water,  add  a  little  brown  sugar  and  a 
few  slices  of  raw  potato  and  the  ex- 
cessive salt  will  disappear.  Remove 
the  potato  before  serving. — M  RS 
JOHN  KING.  Clairton.  Fa. 

Put  a  mirror  on  the  floor  and  rest 
it  against  a  chair  or  table  leg  and  you 
can  easily  see  whether  or  not  vour 


o one  to  help  them  with  the  hem. — 
IR>  t.FORi.l.X  RFGFSTER.  Oak- 

Thc  best  material  for  stuffing  pin- 


les  from  rusting  and  it  never  resists 
or  dulls  a  point.  An  excellent  brick 
shaped  pin  cushion  for  use  on  the 
sewing  table  can  be  made  from  two- 
thirds  of  a  yard  of  four-inch  soft 
ribbon.  Top  and  bottom  are  made  of 
the  full  width,  while  the  sides  and 
ends  rake  onlv  half  width  After  till- 
ing, this  should  be  tufted  about  five 
times  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  run  the  needles  straight  up 
and  down  on  the  sides,  leaving  the 
top  for  pins  onlv— MRS.  EDITH  G. 
ll.WYKES.  Fulton.  Cal. 

Vs  so  many  people  have  diffculty 
in  counting  eggs.  I  will  tell  of  the  sim- 
ple method  I  use.  by  whici  I  rarely 
make  a  mistake.  I  have  the  full  box 
on  one  side  and  the  box  that  is  to  be 
tilled  on  the  other.  I  use  both  hands, 
luting  three  eggs  in  each  hand,  count- 
ing that  movement  one.  Repeat  and 
that  movement  is  two,  and  so  on 
until  the  eggs  are  packed.  Then  divide 
the  number  by  two  and  that  gives 
the  number  of  doten  eggs.  For  exam- 
ple, if  you  have  lifted  ten  times  you 
have  counted  five  doten  eggs.  If  you 
have  a  great  many  eggs  to  count 
make  a  mark  after  each  tenth  move- 
ment. When  you  have  finished  each 
mark  means  hve  dozen. — MRS  F.  C. 
OLNZEX.  R.  F.  D.  30,  Meridian.  CaL 


RECIPES 

A  cup  of  rhubarb,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  half  .  cup  of  partly  cooked 
raisins,  half  a  enp  of  cracker  crumbs, 
a  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoon  of 
lemon  extract,  a  small  piece  of  butter 
and  an  egg  beaten  with  two  table- 
spoons of  water.  Bake  with  two 
crusts— MRS.  A.  G.  SPUHLER, 
Lindsay,  Cal. 

Mix  a  cup  and  a  half  of  milk.  . 
scant  cup  of  sugar,  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
a  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  flavor  with 
lemon  extract  and  boil  until  thick. 
Fill  a  baked  crust  with  sliced  bananas 
and  put  the  custard  over  them.  Cover 
with  meringue  and  set  back  in  the 
oven  to  brown.  —  MRS  EDITH 
CROSS,  Myrtle  Point,  Ore. 

Why  waste  time  heating  vinegar  to 
pour  over  cucumbers,  when  there  is 
an  easier  and  quicker  way?  Pick  the 
cucumbers  in  the  morning  while  cool, 
wash  and  place  them  in  glass  jars, 
mix  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  a  cup  of 
sugar,  a  cup  of  salt  and  a  cup  of  mus- 
tard seed,  and  stir  until  the  sugar  and 
salt  arc  dissolved.  Then  pour  over 
the  cucumbers  and  seal.  They  will 
keep  for  years,  and  are  better  with 
age.— MRS  D.  8.  SOLISS  Medford. 
Ore. 


The 
Surest 
Purest 
Method 

of  scaling  jellies 
and  preserves  is 
by  the  use  of 


rot  van 


It's  so  easy. 
Just  melt  and 
pour  over  the 
cooled  preserves. 
Seals  absolutely 
air  tight. 

Guaranteed  under 
the  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

'    Dealers  Everywhere 
Standard  Oil  Company 

vCAuroaNU) 
SAN  FRANCISOf 


HOTEL  KERN 

160  EDDY  STREET 

ltrt»een   Manoa  and  T«Ow 

1  o.  :it.-«l    In    cental    ahonnin*-   I-  ' 


lobby,  reception  room  an. I  ladl 
parlor:  ttreproof  throughout;  ] 
modern  rooms.  Hates. 

$1  to  $2  Per  Day 
$5  to  $10  Week 

Saeetal  aeraaaaeat  ratra. 

Take  Kddy  St.  ear  from  Kerry. 
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THE  BANDBOX 


By  Louis  Joseph  Vance 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Queenstown. 

I MEDIATELY  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  Staff 
sure  he  should  not  have  agreed 
hange  his  seat  to  the  table  oc- 
;d  by  Mrs.  Ilkington's  party, 
ejecially  if  he  meant  sincerely  to 
to  do  any  real  work  aboard  the 
ocratic;  and  it  wasn't  long  after 
had  taken  his  place  for  the 
dinner  that  he  was  convinced 
t  he  had  blundered  beyond 
ledy  or  excuse. 

he  table  was  round  and  seated 
tn,  though  when  the  party  had 
mbled  there  remained  two  va- 
:  places.  Staff  was  assigned 
II  chair  on  Mrs.  Ilkington's 
fit  and  was  sensitive  to  a  not 

■  r  subtle  implication  that  his 
k;  the  seat  of  honor.  He  would 
fc  erfully  have  exchanged  it  for 
a  lace  on  the  lady's  left,  which 
v  ild  have  afforded  a  chance  to 
e  ;  to  Miss  Searle,  to  whom  he 
e  nestly  desired  to'  make  an  ex- 
jp  nation  and  such  amends  as  she 

■  aid  permit.  But  a  male  person 
piled  Bangs,  endowed  with  im- 
p  ssive  self-assurance,  altogether 

much  good  looks  (measured 
the  standards  of  the  dermato- 
1<  ical  institute  advertisements) 
a  no  excess  baggage  in  the  way 
to  intellect,  sat  on  Mrs.  Ilking- 
i 's  left,  with  Miss  Searle  be- 
to  id  him.  The  latter  had  suf- 
Ii  :d  Staff  to  be  presented  to  her 
p  h  (he  fancied)  considerable  re- 
ssed  amusement.    Not  that  he 

ed  her,  hut    .    .  . 
[is  position  was  rendered  un- 
py  to  the  verge  of  being  im- 
sible,  however,  by  the  lady  on 
own  right,  a  Mrs.  Thataker: 
kly  temperamental  and  buxom, 
ivorcee  and  (she  lost  no  time 
telling  him)   likewise  a  play- 
ght.    True,  none  of  .her  plays 
ever   been    produced,   but  that 
indisputably    due    to   a  mana- 
al   conspiracy;    what    she  really 
ded  was  a  friend  at  court — some 
•er  man  having  "the  ear  of  the 
ager."     (Staff    gathered    that  a 
y  clever  man  could  warm  up  a 
p  f  and  pour  it  into  the  ear  of  the 
n  nagers  like  laudanum  and  sweet 
I )    With  such  a  man,  he  was  given 
M  understand,     Mrs.  Thataker 
Mildn't  mind  collaborating;  she  had 
nhuscripts   in   her   steamer  trunk 
*iich   were   calculated    to   prove  a 
Briber  of  things    .    .  . 

ind  while  he  was  easing  away  and 
n  paring  to  run  before  the  wind  to 
cjapc  any  such  hideous  complica- 
Hi,  he  was  abruptly  brought  up  all- 
Ifiding  by  the  information  that  the 
gar  of  the  lady's  soul  was  pink. 
K  knew  this  to  be  a  fact  beyond 
route,  because  she  never  could  do 
h  best  work  save  when  garbed  ex- 
fckively  in  pink.  She  enumerated 
Herat   articles   of   wearing  apparel 

■  customarily  discussed  between 
wiparatively  strangers,  but  which — 
Hays  provided  they  were  pink — she 
hfl  indispensable  to  the  task  of  dra- 
P tic  composition. 

Iin  his  great  agony,  happening  to 

■  nee  in  Miss  Searle's  direction,  he 
mr  her  with  head  bent  and  eyelids 
("ered,  lips' compressed,  color  a  trifle 
'lightened,  shoulders  suspiciously 
•  liver. 

[Incongruously,  the  impression  ob- 
Wded  that  they  were  unusually  hand- 
Wne  shoulders. 

[Tor  that  matter,  she  was  an  un- 
iially  handsome  young  woman:  tall, 
W,  with  a  face  featured  with  faint, 
gjiuisite  irregularity,  brown  eyes  and 
>ws  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rich 
den  color  of  her  hair;  well-poised 
I  balanced — sure,  but  not  too  con- 
ous  of  herself    .    .  . 
itaff  heard   himself   saying  "Beg 


pardon?"  to  a  third  repetition  of  one 
of  Mrs.  -Thataker's  gratuitous  rev- 
elations. 

At  this  he  took  fright,  drew  back 
into  his  reserve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  meal,  and  as  soon  as  he  de- 
cently could  made  his  excuses  and 
fled  to  join  Iff  in  the  smoking-room. 

He  found  the  little  man  indulging 
his  two  passions;  he  was  drinking 


agement,  and  abruptly  found  himself 
wholly  lacking  words  wherewith  to 
phrase  what  he  had  in  mind  to  say. 
In  such  emergency  he  resorted  to  an 
old,  tried  and  true  trick  of  his  and 
began  to  talk  on  the  first  subject,  un- 
related to  his  dilemma,  that  popped 
into  his  head. 

"Are  you  a  good  sailor?"  he  in- 
quired, gravely. 


BENJAMIN  STAFF,  an  American  author  and  playwright  who  lias  been  In 
London  for  Home  time,  suddenly  it-solves  to  return  to  New  York,  an>;l  goes 
to  book  his  ticket.  At  the  steamship  office  he  finds  but  one  cabin  vacant,  and, 
wanting  privacy,  engages  both  berths  in  it.  But  after  some  persuasion  he 
yields  one  of  them  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Iff,  who  Is  in  the  booking  office  when  Staff 
arrives  and  who  also  desires  to  go  to  America.  They  leave  the  office  together, 
but  start  in  different  directions.  Iff  sees  a  taxi  coming  with  a  large  bandbox 
on  top  and  a  pretty  girl  Inside,  and  watches.  As  the  cab  turns  toward  the 
curb  in  front  of  the  steamship  office  the  girl  speaks  sharply  to  the  driver,  and 
the  taxi  swings  off  down  the  street.  Iff  goes  back  to  the  steamship  office,  and 
fifteen  minutes  later  cab,  bandbox  and  girl  return,  the  girl  not  noticing  Iff,  who 
still  is  waiting. 

At  9  o'clock  the  next  morning  a  large  boudbox  Is  delivered  at  Staff's  lodg- 
ing, addressed  to  him.  He  knows  nothing  about  it,  but  investigation  shows 
that  It  contains  a  "dream  of  a  hat."  Staff  is  greatly  mystified.  He  telephones 
the  store  from  which  the  bandbox  came,  but  can  get  no  satisfaction  except  that 
a  young  woman  had  bought  it  the  day  before  and  asked  to  have  it  delivered  to 
him. 

Staff  takes  the  bandbox  aboard  the  steamship,  and  gives  It  to  a  steward  to 
take  to  his  stateroom.  A  few  moments  later  he  sees  In  the  hands  of  another 
steward  what  he  thinks  Is  the  same  box,  and  storms  at  the  steward  for  having 
his  property.  But  the  steward  shows  him  that  this  bandbox,  though  a  "twin"  of 
his,  is  not  the  same  one  but  belongs  to  Miss  Fleanor  Searle,  a  very  pretty  girl. 

Staff  finds  the  bandbox  and  Mr.  Iff  in  his  stateroom.  He  gives  the  bandbox 
to  his  steward  with  Instructions  to  stow  it  away  somewhere.  On  deck  he  meets 
Mrs.  Ilklngton,  a  middle-aged  bore,  whose  social  position  is  so  strong  that  Staff 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  her.  She  tells  him  she  alreaUy  knew  he  was  to  be  on  the 
ship,  which  mystifies  him,  as  he  thought  no  one  knew  of  his  departure.  She 
won't  tell  him  who  her  informant  was,  but  says  it  was  the  "same  person  who 
bought  the  Cadogan  collar" — a  magnificent  necklace  of  pearls — and  that  Staff  will 
receive  a  great  surprise  If  he  will  watch  the  arrival  of  passengers  at  Queenstown. 
She  also  hints  that  she  has  knowledge  of  his  love  for  Alison  Landis,  an  actress. 
NOW  GO  ON  WITH  THE  STORY. 


whisky-and-sodas  and  playing  bridge, 
both  in  the  most  masterly  fashion. 
Staff  watched  the  game  a  while  and 
then,  the  opportunity  offering,  cut 
in.  He  played  till  10  o'clock,  at  which 
hour,  wearied,  he  yielded  his  seat  to 
another,  leaving  Mr.  Iff  the  victor 
of  six  rubbers  and  twelve  whisky- 
and-sodas.  As  Staff  went  out  on 
deck  the  little  man  cut  for  the  sev- 
enth and  ordered  the  thirteenth. 
Neither  indulgence  seemed  to  have 
had  any  perceptible  effect  upon  him. 

Staff  strolled  forward,  drinking  in 
air  that  seemed  the  sweeter  by  con- 
trast with  the  reeking  room  he  had 
jyst  quitted.  The  wind  had  freshened 
since  nightfall;  it  blew  strong  and 
cool,  but  not  keen.  And  there  was 
more  motion  in  the  seas  that  sang 
overside,  wrapped  in  Cimmerian 
blackness.  The  sky  had  become  over- 
cast; there  were  no  stars;  only  the 
'longshore  lights  of  Ireland  twinkled, 
small,  bright,  incredibly  distant  over 
the  waters.  The  decks  were  softly 
aglow  with  electric  lights,  lending  a 
deeper  shade  of  velvety  denseness  to 
the  night  beyond  the  rails. 

He  hadn't  moved  far  forward  when 
his  quick  sight  picked  out  the  shim- 
mer of  a  woman's  hair,  like  spun  gold, 
about  amidships  in  the  rank  of  deck- 
chairs.  He  made  sure  it  was  Miss 
Searle;  and  it  was.  She  sat  alone, 
with  none  near  her,  her  head  resting 
against  the  back  of  the  chair,  her 
face  turned  a  trifle  forward;  so  that 
she  was  unaware  of  his  approach  un- 
til he  stopped  before  her. 

"Miss  Searle — "  he  began  diffidently. 

She  looked  up  quickly  and  smiled 
in  what  he  thought  a  friendly  way. 

"Good  evening,"  said  she,  and 
moved  her  body  slightly  in  the  deck- 
chair,  turning  a  little  to  the  left  as 
if  expecting  him  to  take  the  vacant 
chair  on  that  hand. 

He  did  so  without  further  encour- 


The  girl  nodded.  "Very." 
'  Not  afraid  of  seasickness?" 
"No.  Why?" 

"Because,"  said  Staff,  soberly,  "I've 
been  praying  for  a  hurricane." 

She  nodded  again,*  without  speaking, 
her  eyes  alone  questioning. 

"Mrs.  Thataker,"  he  pursued  evenly, 
"confided  to  me  at  dinner  that  she 
is  a  very  poor  sailor  indeed." 

Miss  Searle  laughed  quietly.  "You 
desire  a  punishment  to  fit  the  crime." 

"There  are  some  crimes  for  which 
no  adequate  punishment  has  ever  been 
contrived,"  he  returned,  beginning  to 
see  his  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
beginning  to  think  himself  uncom- 
monly clever. 

"Oh!"  said  Miss  Searle,  with  a  lit- 
tle laugh.  "Now  if  you're  leading  up 
to  a  second  apology  afjbut  that  ques- 
tion of  the  bandbox,  you  needn't,  be- 
cause I've  forgiven  you  already." 

He  glanced  at  her  reproachfully. 
"You  just  naturally  had  to  beat  me 
to  that,  didn't  you?"  he  complained. 
"All  the  same,  it  was  inexcusable  of 
me." 

"Oh,  no;  I  quite  understood." 

"You  see,"  he  persisted,  obstinate- 
ly, "I  really  did  think  it  was  my 
bandbox.  I  actually  have  got  one 
with  me  precisely  like  yours." 

"I  quite  believed  you  the  first 
time." 

Something  in  her  tone  moved  him 
to  question  her  face  sharply;  but  he 
found  her  shadowed  eyes  inscrutable. 

"I  half  believe  you  know  some- 
thing," he  ventured,  perplexed. 

"Perhaps,"  she  nodded,  with  an 
enigmatic  smile. 

"What  do  you  know?" 

"Why,"  she  said,  "it  was  simple 
enough.  I  happened  to  be  in  Lucille's 
yesterday  afternoon  when  a  hat  was 
ordered  delivered  to  you." 

"You  were!  Then  you  know  who 
sent  it  to  me?" 


"Of  course."  Her  expression  grew 
curious.    "Don't  you?" 

"No,"   he   said,   excidedly.  "Tell 

me." 

But  she  hesitated.   "I'm  not  sure  I 
ought  .  .  ." 
"Why  not?" 

"It's  none  of  my  affair — " 
"But  surely  you  must  see  .  .  . 
Listen:  I'll  tell  you  about  it."  He 
narrated  succinctly  the  intrusion 
of  the  mysterious  bandbox  into 
his  ken  that  morning.  "Now,  a 
note  was  promised;  it  must  have 
miscarried.  Surely,  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  your  telling  me. 
Besides,  I've  a  right  to  know." 

"Possibly  .  .  .  but  I'm  not 
sure  I've  a  right  to  tell.  Why 
should  I  be  a  spoil-sport?" 

"You  mean,"  he  said,  thought- 
full}- — "you  think  it's  some  sort 
of  a  practical  joke?" 
"What  do  you  think?" 
"Hmm-mm,"  said  Staff.  And 
then,  "I  don't  like  tc  be  made 
fun  of,"  he  asserted,  a  trace 
sulkily. 

"You  are  certainly  a  danger- 
ously original  man,"  said  Miss 
Searle — "almost  abnormal." 

"The  most  unkindest  slam  of 
all,"  he  murmured. 

He  made  himself  look  deeply 
hurt.  The  girl  laughed  softly. 
He  thought  it  rather  remarkable 
that  they  should  enjoy  so  sym- 
pathetic a  sense  of  humor  on  such 
short  acquaintance. 

"But  you  forgive  me?" 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  generously; 
"only,  of  course,  I  couldn't  help 
feeling    it    a    bit — coming  from 
you." 

"From  me?"  Miss  Searle  sat 
up  in  her  deck-chair  and  turned 
to  him.  "Mr.  Staff!  you're  not 
flirting  with  me?" 

"Heaven  forfend!"  he  cried,  so 
sincerely  that  both  laughed. 
"Because,"  said  she,  sinking  back, 
"I  must  warn  you  that  Mrs.  Ilkington 
has  been  talking    .    .  ." 

"Oh,"  he  groaned  from  his  heart — 
"damn  that  woman!" 

There  was  an  instant  of  silence; 
then  he  stole  a  contrite  look  at  her 
immobile  profile  and  started  to  get  up. 

"I — Miss  Searle,"  he  stammered — 
"I  beg  yotir  pardon    .    .  ." 

"Don't  go,"  she  said,  quietly;  "that 
is,  unless  you  want  to.  My  silence 
was  simply  sympathetic." 

He  sat  back.  "Thank  you,"  he  said 
with  gratitude;  and  for  some  sec- 
onds considered  the  case  of  Mrs.  Ilk- 
ington, not  charitably,  but  with  mur- 
der in  his  bosom.  "Do  you  mean," 
he  resumed  presently,  "she  has — ah 
— connected  my  name  with — " 
"Yes,"  nodded  the  girl. 
"  'Something  lingering  in  boiling 
oil,' "  he  mused  aloud,  pres- 
ently .  .  ."What  staggers  me  is 
how  she  found  out;  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  only  the  persons  most 
concerned  knew  about  it" 

"Then  it's  true?  You  are  engaged 
to  marry  Miss  Landis?  Or  is  that  an 
impertinent  question?"  Wi  th  o  u  t 
pause  the  girl  answered  herself:  "Of 
course  it  is;  only  I  couldn't  help  ask- 
ing. Please  forget  I  spoke — " 
"Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  he  said,  wear- 
ily; "now  that  Mrs.  Ilkington  has 
begun  to  distribute  handbills. 
Only  ...  I  don't  know  that 
there's  a  regular,  hard-and-fast  en- 
gagement: just  an  understanding." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Searle.  _  "I 
promise  not  to  speak  of  it  again." 
She  hesitated  an  instant,  then  added: 
"To  you  or  anybody  else.'" 

"You  see,"  he  went  on  after  a  lit- 
tle, "I've  been  working  on  a  play 
for  Miss  Landis,  under  agreement 
with  Jules  Max,  her  manager.  They 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-five.) 
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ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLACE 


Orchard  ami   Faraa,  will  Insert  y»»r 
i.h  ,-ni%riucul    inula   the   proper  class  I- 
Scatloa  for  tn«  vrui*  a  » urd  for  rarh 
issrrttoa.     Mo   display  advertisements 
la   thin   dcpa  r  I  meat.   


POULTRY 


Bun  Mlaoreas — Remember  that  ire  are 
the  originators  of  the  Buff  Mlnorcas. 
the  royalty  of  chickendom.  We  have 
got  the  best  in  the  world  for  show 
and  for  laying.  They  are  winter  lay- 
ers of  large  white  eggs.  Delicious 
meat.  Buff  leghorns — We  hold  the 
greatest  show  record  on  Buff  Leghorns 
in  America.  We  got  the  best  to  be  had 
20  years  ago  and  have  followed  it  up. 
The  best  of  the  Leghorn  families. 
Mating  list  ready  UKOGUH  BHDS, 
R.  1.  Klagsbarg.  CaL  

lp-to-Date  Shipping  Coops  aad  Egg 
raoto  aad  Lid  Faurteners— Our  im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  in  shipping.  Our 
lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case  and 
fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly.  For 
prices  and  information  address  Dv.  J. 
Green.  lWvO  3d  St-  Petalnma.  Cat. 
Please  mention  this  paper.  

Oar  Golden  Aatlera  took  fo'.lowir  a: 
prizes  at  the  San  Jose  show:  1st  pen 
and  1st  cockerel.  Our  Antler  eggs 
captured  the  1st  priie  for  largest  and 
best  shaped  white  eggs.  From  Jan.  1st 
to  Oct.    Slst   our   -3   Antler   hens  laid 

4.  Hi  eggs,  and  they  are  still  laying. 
Eggs.  $1.50  per  setting.  S.  A  B.  G. 
Halgh.  Roatr  —  Box  4c.  Saa  Jose.  Cat. 

After  May  l.  white  Leghorn  baby 
chicks  from  healthy,  heavy  laying 
stock.  Hoganized.  $»  per  li>0.  $5  per  50. 
Hatching  eggs.  $1  per  setting.  $5  per 
100-  Also  Silver  and  Golden  Campines. 
Arthar  Klag.  K.  K.  n  1.  Saa  Lais  Obis- 
po. CaL  Member  American  Campine 
Club  and  Pacific  Coast  Campine  Club. 
Correspondence    a  pleasure.  

5.  C.    Wklte    Irctoraa.    pure  blooded 
Wyckoff  stock.  300  one-year-old  hens 

at  $10  per  dozen:  a  few  grand  breed- 
ing cocks.  14  months  old.  at  $2.50 
each.  Also  an  elegant  lot  of  young 
breeding  cockerels,  from  trap-nested 
hens,  at  bargain  prices.  G.  at  C.  Poul- 
try lira.  R-l.  Soaeaaa.  Cad.  Wyckoff 
stock  exclusively.  

Far  .ale — True  Blue  Andalusian  young 
$1.50  each,  to  make  room  for 
my  youngsters.  They  are  my  prixe- 
winning  Eastern  and  imported  strain. 
Also  prize  male  birds  reasonable.  Eggs. 
$2.00  for  15  guaranteed.  J.  R.  Huddle- 
stun.  342  Edgrnart  Road.  l»<  Angeles, 

Cat,  

Clover    Leaf    Farm's    White  Leghorns 

win  everywhere.  1»12  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  and  sweepstakes  champions 
at  Santa  Cruz  State  Fair.  Concord. 
Pleasanton.  Stockton.  Oroville  and 
Modesto.  Single  birds,  trios  and  pens. 
Eggs.  $5  per  100.     Chicks.  $10  per  la*. 

O-  B.  Morris.  Lo4l  Cat  

S.  C.  Wklte  Leghorns—  Baby  chicks  for 

sale:  baby  chicks,  day  old.  $lt  per 
hundred  and  $»•  per  thousand.  Eggs 
for  batching.  $4.50  per  hundred.  Cock- 
erels and  pullets,  prices  on  applicatioa. 
The  Model  Poaltry  Farm.  Box  U  IrT- 
Ingtsn.  Cat.  A.  ale  Caaasasa.  Prop. 
Sheppard's       Famsaas       Aaroaaa,  the 

world's  best,  single  or  rose  comb: 
first  at  world's  greatest  shows,  includ- 
ing London  (England).  Madison  Square 
and  Cleveland:  greatest  egg  record.  158 
average:  catalogue  free.  Cecil  Shep- 
pard.  Berea.  Ohio.  Presldeat  latcraa- 
ttoaal  Aacoaa  Clak.  

—  Page  Cktrk  Book  describes  chicks. 

laying  hens,  hatching  eggs.  etc.  We 
ship  everywhere.  Our  prices  are  low. 
12  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs.  91.73. 
prepaid.  Write  to-day.  Plooeer  Hatch- 
ery.  Ill  E.  8th  St-  Lob  Angeles.  Cat. 
The   Maaor  Faraa  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  Black 
Minorcas.  Best  possible  eggs,  chicks, 
stock.  113  prixes.  45  specials,  IS  cups, 
won  in  the  last  1!  months.  Send  for 
mailing  list.  The  Maaor  Faraa.  Peta- 
CaL 


SUrer  Caaaplaca.  the  great  laying  breed 
of  Belgium.  Large  white  eggs,  the 
peer  of  any  breed  as  to  Quantity  and 
quality  of  eggs.  $5  per  setting  of  15. 
Ad  .  .'ess    Fraak   Trevita.    Haass,    C.  C. 

Coaaty.  CaL  

At  a  Bargain — 1*0  acres  improved  land. 

one-half  mile  from  new  R.  R.  town 
of  Auberry.  Fresno  Co.  No  irrigation 
required.  Al  fruit  or  grain  land.  Price 
$1,750  spot  cash.  William  Borke.  An- 
bcrry.  CaL  

Sevastopol  Apple  aad  Berry  I  aadsj,  So- 
noma County.  Send  for  booklet  tell- 
ing advantages  of  investment  in  this 
good  productive  country,  where  no  irri- 
gation is  required.  Jo  ha  F.  Byxhee. 
Palo  Alto.  Cal.  


Far  Sake.  12  fine  Shropshire  rams:  one 
3  years  old.  one  yearling  and  10  first- 
class  January  lambs.    G.  H.  Moos,  roate 
2.  Taaseat,  Oregon. 


Baby  chirks  —  Thoroughbred  S.  C 
White  Leghorns.  $10  per  hundred; 
hatching  eggs;  3,500  selected  breeders. 
Finest  incubation  plant  in  California, 
lodge.  Pehblrslde  Poaltry  Farm  and 
Hatchery,  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 


lBEleslde  Hatchery — Hatching  capacity 

3*. 000.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  etc.; 
34  varieties  thoroughbred  chickens, 
ducks  and  eggs-  Free  circular.  HS7 
Mt.   VeraoB   Ave-  Saa  Fraaclaco,  Cal. 

Hatehlag    Eggs    for  Sale — Black  and 

White  Minorcas,  prixe  winners;  also 
choice  White  Wyandotte  eggs.  Stock 
for  sale  Prices  reasonable.  J.  F.  Hat— 
wood.  Clovrrdale.  Cal. 

White  Minorca  chicken  Ranch  for  sale. 

A  number  of  good  young  laying  hens, 
bred  to  lay,  at  reasonable  price;  eggs 
for  hatching.     T.  H.  Basra,  Roate  3, 

Saata  Asa.  Cat.  

Free  pr 

Runn 
Chickei 
S.  S.  Hi 


rca.  Oregoa. 


st  of  BroBse  Turkey.  Fawn 
~>uck.  Pearl  Guinea  and 
:s.  Trio  Belgium  Hares  or 
rgs.  $5.    J.  Wellboro.  War- 


Barred      Pl>  moath      Rock  Cockerels 

(Hawkins   Royal   Blue   Strain),  also 
egirs   tor  hatching    and    Barred  Rock 
and    White    Leghorn     chicks  Knock 
Crews.  Route  \o.  1.  Santa  Cram.  Cal. 
V.  bite  Fana  aad  White  aad  Pcacilcd 

Indian  Raaaer  Dark  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Winter  layers  of  large  white 
eggs.  C.  F.  Laareare.  SepastopoL  CaL 
K.  3.  B.  59.  

Trapaested  S.  C.  White  Lea-boras— To 

introduce  eggs  from  heavy  winter 
layers.  $1  per  setting.  Cockerels  $1  up. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  A.  R. 
Schroeder.  Box  IX  Sam  Crctrarta.  Cal. 
Aaeaaa  Fares  by  insured  parcel  post 
1  from  my  pure  bred  persistent  laying 
strain  of  S-  C.  Anconas.  $1.50  per  15. 
postpaid.  E.  T.  W.  Baraes.  Slaaan.  Cal. 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Caw  lac— Largest  and 

oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the 
West.     CS1-C37    Braaaaa    Street,  Saa 


Eggs   from   R.   I.   Reds   of  fine,  even 
color;    record-breaking    layers.  Ia- 
» .    .1   Poultry   Yards.  Box  IPS.  Folaom. 

Sacrauaaeato   eaaaty.  CaL  

Ooley'a    Poaltry    Coadttloa  Powder- 
Keeps  yQur  hens  in  good  laying  con- 
dition.    Try  a  I5c  can.     Tour  dealer 

carries  it.  

White  ladiaa  Ruaaer  Ducks,  our  spe- 
cialty:  Beal- American  strain:  stock 
eggs  and  ducklings.    Free  circular.  E. 
B.     Hloouideld.     box     CH,  Hlllharst. 

Wash.  

For  Sale — 40  acres.   2  miles 

salia.  Cal..  in  peach  orchsrt 
falfa.  For  particulars  and  de 
address  Box  114.  Vlsalls.  Cal. 

Barred    PI  ■  moath    Rocks.    "The  Kind 
that  Win  and  Lay."    Choice  stock  for 
sale.     I  has-   H.  Voddrs.  box  CPS.  Loo 
tiato,.  CaL 

BaaT   aad    White    Orpington*,   bred  to 

lay  and  exhibit  stock:  eggs  and 
chicks  for  sale.     Mrs.  S.  Swnygosd.  R. 

Z.  Pomona.  CaL  

Isdlsa  Raaaer  duck  eggs    $4  per  100: 

good  laying  stock.  F.  M-.  Saa  Le- 
nndro.    R.   D.  177.  

Croley'a  Lies-  Palat  aad  Croley*a  Ucc 
Powder— Will    remove   the   lice  and 

mites   fror-     ■■_    -  k  

O.  P.  Hedges.  Pa  Irises.  CaL.  breeder  of 
Hereford  cattle.    Range  raised  bull 

calves  for  sale:  October  delivery.  

Croley'a    PooHry  Resscdy — For  colds. 

roup,  cancer  and  diphtheria.  50c  the 
bottle.  

ladiaa  Raaaer  Docks,  good  layers.  14 
months  old:   C  ducks.   1  drake.  $5. 
F.  M-  Saa  Leaadro.  box  177. 


PHEASANTS 


A.  I.  PheauuiBts  for  breeders.    Eggs  of 

the  Golden  Pheasants.     Booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  on  all  other  va- 
rieties.     Buff    Cochin    Bantam  eggs. 
Schilling.  MM  SPth  Ave-  Oakland. 
Baal-let.  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants."  20c 

Prices  free.     H.  W.  Myers,  Tarossa, 

Wssh.  

Rlng-Xeeked    China  Pheasaats  for  Sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris.  Agaa  Callcate.  Soaoasa  Co- Cat. 


DOGS 


Shadelaad  aad  Gleadale  Farm  ColUes — 

75  puppies  by  C  stud  dogs  of  best 
Collie  blood.  $10  to  $20.  Spayed  bitch 
pups.  $7.50  up.  Bitches  in  whelp  and 
stud  dog.  The  Ploaeer  Collie  Breeder. 
C.  D.  Nairn.  H  F.  D.  S,  Amity,  Ore. 
Send  stamps  for  new  catalogue.  

Brae  Brook  CoUle  K  easels— Six  tri- 
color collie  dog  pups  for  sale.  Beau- 
tifully marked.  $15-$20.  Particulars. 
Rote  3.  Box  CP.  Saata  Reoa.  CaL 
Bra*  Bl  saa  Collie  Keaaels—  Line  bred 
tricolors.  Splendid  puppies.  Work- 
ing prise  stock.  R.  3.  box  C9.  Saata 
Rosa.  CaL 


REAL  ESTATE 


KxeeptloBBl  Chance  to  Parehase  Farm 

for  man  who  has  made  money  as 
tenant.  We  have  several  hundred 
acres  in  Capay  Valley:  fine  land;  al- 
falfa, almonds,  diversified  farming.  It's 
what  you  have  wanted  a  long  time. 
We  will  sell  It  for  only  $12.50  an  acre 
down,  balance  your  own  terms.  Hard 
to  duplicate  for  $150  an  acre.  Further 
details  address  California  Wholesale 
l  and  Co.,  SIC  Balboa  Hide-.  San  Frnn- 
elsco.  . 

Ornages,  Apples.  Peaches.  Fears.  Apri- 
cots—S  kinds  of  plums;  quinces,  lem- 
ons, pomeloes.  almonds,  chestnuts,  wal- 
nuts, berries,  cherries;  .Thompson's 
Seedless.  Malaga.  Muscat  and  Emperor 
grapes,  all  in  bearing;  alfalfa:  good 
house,  hot  and  cold  water.  S-piece 
bath;  deep  well  and  engine;  electric 
lights;  telephone;  free  high  school;  Ir- 
rigated $1  per  acre:  barn  66xS6.  fine 
shade  and  ornamental  trees;  all  on 
30  acres;  income  10  per  cent  on  $13,000: 
half  cash:  team,  tools  and  crop  at  once. 
N.  M.  Lester.  R.  D.  1,  Grldley,  CaL 

Uld  Vlrgtala  Farms  far  Sale — Send  for 
free  illustrated  catalogue;  largest  list 
in   Virginia.      Casselsaaa  *  Co-  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Tehama   Land  Omce     It  will  pay  you 
to  see   Scott  at   Emcrlrk.  dealers  la 
farm  aad  rlty  property.    Box  137.  Te- 
hama,   CaL   • 

Good  WaahlBartOB  aad  Idaho  farms  to 

exchange  for  California  ranches.  Ad- 
dress Paul  Weatherhrad,  care  >eely  A 
loung,  Spokane.  Wash.  

We  Waal,  direct  from  owners,  lands 
listed  for  sale.     Chancy  at  Company. 

Topcfca.  Kb*.  

For  Sale — Villa  Sites  on  the  Blue 
Lakes.     Address  G.  A.  Bchrad.  Mld- 

lake  P.  O-  CaL  

Far  Sale — Villa  sites  on  the  Blue  Lakes. 

Address  G.  A.  Bchrad.  Midlake  P.  O, 
CaL  

Far  Sale— Small  farms:  terms.  Charles 
Porter.    Dixon.   Solano   county,  Cal. 

Improved  farm  for  $S3,OtH> — D.  H.  Cook. 
CoroBBtloa,  Alberta,  Caaads. 

PROPERTY  TO  EXCHANGE 

MasBlflccBt  Washington  raaeh  to  ex- 
change for  California  property.  33C 
acres  at  very  gates  of  Spokane.  Price 
is  right  at  $60,000.  All  trade  or  terms. 
Address  Paal  E.  Weatherhead.  rare 
Neely  dc   Vouag.  Spokane,  Wash. 


PROPERTY  WANTED 


Farms  Wanted — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  Amertcaa  Iavestmeat 
Association.  8  Palace  Bldg..  M loses s- 
oll*.  Minn.   

W  aated.    to  Exehaaare — Oakland  lots 

for  improved  ranch.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars. M.  Bayoo.  4030  Frralta  Ave. 
Oaklaad.  CaL   


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


Aay  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income  corresponding  for  newspa- 
pers: experience  unnecessary:  send  tor 
particulars.  Press  Syadlcafe.  1693 
Lock  port.  X.  V.  


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


How  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and 
yet  you  hare  better  food-  How  to 
avoid  doctors'  hills,  yet  enjoy  better 
health.  The  above  and  much  more  val- 
uable information  send  free  for  stamp. 
Western  Sapply  Co-  l.akeport.  Cal. 


Make  money  la  laad  sales.    No  large 

capital  needed.  Opportunity  right  in 
your  own  locality.  Send  50c  for  com- 
plete instructions  so  you  can  start  at 
once.  Address.  J.  W  alt.  Short.  Dept.  la, 
Mt.  Versos.  III.   


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIERS 

For  Sale  Cheap— Second  hand  gasoline 
engines:  new  and  second  hand  water 
and  oil  well  tools:  California  water 
well  rigs  built  to  order.  Call  and  see 
us  before  buying  elsewhere.  Califor- 
nia Tool  Works.  Sll  >orth  Broadway, 
Los  Aageles.  CaL 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
BUYERS 


Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought:  cash: 
assaying.     50c       Ploaeer  Assay-las; 
Compaay.  54S   Market    St-   Saa  Fraa- 

Cal.  •  


•old.  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought:  cash; 
'  assaying.     50c      Ploaeer  Assaylag 

Company,  434)  Market  St,  Saa  Fraa- 
rlsco,  CaL 


LIVESTOCK 


Do  you  want  to  improve  your 
herd?  Why  not  then  head  yoya 
with  one  of  the  grandest  bred  1 
bulls  living  to-day?  His  first  I 
heifers  will  be  50  per  cent  his  1 
Noble  of  Oakland  Gamboges  I 
Strain.  First  check  for  $200  taka 
C.  E.  Long.  Route  *.  Buhl,  Idaho. 


I.  rape  Wild   Farm  llerkihlrcs — Larf 

herd  in  State.  Finest  stock.  Be 
ready  for  service,  lire,  d  sows  and  i< 
for  sale.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Maybe 
Sarramrato  Co..  Cal. 

Mn«t  Be  Sold  Sooa  because  of  droai 
4  young  mares  with  colts.    It  o 

from  one  to  three  years  old.  all  g 

stock.     Come  and  see  them  and  m 
c.  leu  11  ,  I'm-,.  Itobles,  Cal 

Good    Health]    Belgian    Hares,   i:  i 
$5.00  pair.    S.  S.  Hamburg  hens 

tra  fine  cirg  producers    $1   to  $2  et 

J.  Wellbora.  Warrea,  Oregon. 

For  Sale — Milch   goats.     Kids   to  ■ 
tured  stock,  both  sexes.  PrlcsmfJ 

reasonable.      Write     or     call.  Geo 

I  an_!..i».  Sebastopol,  CaL 

Bay  a   registered   Jersey   ball   or  1 

calf  from  prise  winners  and  1 
ducers.  none  better,  from  X.  B.  Let 
Co-  Locke  ford.  CaL 


G.  A.   Murphy.   Perkins.  Cal. — Bret 

of  Berkshire  swine,  also  Shorth 

cattle. 


Fresh  Mllrh  Goats— Bred  to  re-'isl. 

Toggenberg  buck.  Mrs.  J.  Lea 
Chlao.  CaL  

330  Big-type  Mulefoot  Hogs  of  all  s 
for  sale    Catalogue  free.    Joha  D 
lap.  Williams  port.  Ohhs.  J 

Tamwortha — The  Bacon  hog  Keaa 
Bros..  Amsterdam.  Cal.  


PbIcIbc    Raaeh.    Palrlne.    Cal. — Rei 

tered   Perctierons  s !    -  ihorn 

Registered  Berkahtrea,  S10.  at  wear 
time.    W.  P.  Good,  ML  Vernon.  Wa 

O 


I.  C.  Pigs  for  sale.  C  1. 
Klrkrrsll.  Ore. 


SEEDS.  PLANTS.  ETC. 


Pare.    Clean    Vetch  Sees> — Order  y 

Spring  seed  direct  from  first  ha 
and  save  middleman's  expense.  V 
ship  in  carloads,  or  local,  any  su 
tlty.  We  also  manufacture  a  di 
chop  In  large  quantities.  Are  atw 
glad  to  quote  prices  and  send  saaaf 
to  responsible  parties  Corvallis  I 
lag  Mills.  Corvallis.  Ore. 


Feijoa — This  superb  new  fruit  Is  ka 

all  over  California.    Sure  to  be 
of  oar  great  commercial  fruits.  W 
for  prices.     Collldge  Rare  Plaat  6 
dens.  Pasadens.  Cal. 


Choicest     Evergreen     and  DeCatfl 

trees  for  lawn  and  curb.  In  pots, 

they  may  be  shipped  now  \rsiea 
IMcrcc.  Saata  Aaa.  CaL 


Choicest  Palms  for  lawn  and  curb 
lowest  price.  Xewtoo  B.  Pierce.  Sa 

Abb.  CaL  I 

Sempervlreas  t  actus  Fnrm — John  Ss 
Prop..  Saata  Rosa.  Cal.     All  lSasf 

and  improved  Burbank  cactus. 


Sweet  Potato  Plaats— 33c  per  1*$: 
per   1,000.   West   Coast   Seed)  MM. 
H«-ll>>   i:a»t   7th    »t-   Los    \ngrlcs.  t 


Qnslity  Trees — Nuf  Sed.    Cash  >ar» 
Irs,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


VETCH — $3.00  per  cwt.  f  o.  b.  Albs 
size  3x1  H  inches.  Set  of  IS  taVj] 
Oregon.     Waldo  Aadersoa  4k  9 


Flags  for  DecoratiBjc  your  room  or' 
countries.  10c;  30  different.  15c.  pc 
paid.  Renner  Mannf artnring  Co-  I 
SSS.  Ssn  Fraaclaea. 


Seeoad-Hand  Pipe — Largest  dealers 

standard  pipe  and  screw  caasB 
prices  right:  guaranteed  first  eh 
ParlCe  Pipe  Co-  Mala  aad  Howard 


AGENTS  WANTED 


I  made  $50,000  In  five  years  in  the  B 
order  business:  began  with  $5.  _Sj 

for  free  booklet.     Tells  how. 
CACK.  1CP3  Lockport.  >■  Y. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 


Aa    experleaeed    milker    for  Matcl 

dairy:  25  cows:  must  ha  rafmfH 
Wages  $45.    P.  O.  box  351.  Napa.  Ca 


FROGS 


investigate  breeding  big  as 
ern   bullfrogs:   unusual  possibBH 
West  of  mountains.  Tremendous 
mind.     A  a  as  co,  Seymour.  Cobb. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Vaa     der     Xnllles's     All  Engineer 

School:  estab.  1SC4.  Slst  aad  T 
graph  Arts  Oaklaad.  t  al. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 
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The  Bandbox 


want  to  use  it  to  open  Max's  newest 
Broadway  theatre  late  this  autumn. 
That's  why  I  came  across — to  find  a 
place  in  London  to  bury  myself  in 
and  work  undisturbed.  It  means  a 
good  deal  to  me — to  all  of  us — this 
play.  .  .  .  But  what  I'm  getting 
at  is  this:  Alison — Miss  Landis — 
didn't  leave  the  States  this  summer; 
Mrs.  Ilkington  (she  told  me  at  din- 
ner) left  New  York  before  I  did.  So 
how  in  Heaven's  name — ?" 
*  "I  had  known  nothing  of  Mrs.  Ilk- 
ington at  all,"  said  Miss  Searle,  cau- 
tiously, "until  we  met  in  Paris  last 
month." 

He  was  conscious  of  the  hint  of 
uneasiness  in  her  manner,  but  in- 
clined to  assign  it  to  the  wrong 
cause. 

"1  trust  I  haven't  bored  you,  Miss 
Searle — talking  about  myself." 
t"Oh,  no;  indeed  no.  You  see — " 
she  laughed — "1  quite  understand;  I 
keep  a  temperament  of  my  own — if 
you  should  happen  to  wonder  why 
Mrs.  Ilkington  interests  herself  in 
me.  I'm  supposed  to  have  a  voice 
and  to  be  in  training  for  grand 
opera." 

"Not  really?" 

And  again  she  laughed.  "I'm 
afraid  there  isn't  any  cure  for  me  at 
this  late  date,"  she  protested;  "I've 
gone  so  far  I  must  go  farther.  But  I 
know  what  you  mean.  People  who 
sing  are  difficult.  However  .  .  ." 
She  stirred  restlessly  in  her  chair, 
then  sat  up. 

■What  is  that  light  over  there? 
She  asked.    "Do  you  know?" 
.  Staff's  gaze  sought  the  indicated  di- 
rection.   "Roches  Point,  I  imagine; 
we're  about  due  at  Queenstown  .  .  ." 

"As  late  as  that?"  The  girl  moved 
as  if  to  rise.  Staff  jumped  up  and 
offered  her  a  hand.  In  a  moment 
slie  was  standing  beside  him.  "1  must 
go  below,"  said  she.    "Good  night." 

"You  won't  tell  me  who  it  was  in 
Lucille's  yesterday?"  he  harked  back 
pleadingly. 

She  shook  her  head  gaily  as  she 


■Continued  from  Page  Thirty-three- 


Farmers*  Market  Place 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


Syiimn  Hro*»„  Wrecker* — Dealers  in 
general  Building  Material.  Leading 
wreckers  and  supply  house  for  used 
building  materials.  We  handle  every- 
thing pertaining  to  a  building  and  will 
save  vou  30  to  50  per  cent.  Our  con- 
scientious methods,  backed  by  our 
guarantee,  assures  you  of  absolute  sat- 
isfaction. We  do  no  false  advertising. 
-We  have  the  stock  and  invite  you  to 
our  yards  *.o  satisfy  yourself.  Bring  or 
send  your  list.  Dimension  lumber,  good 
as  new,  doors,  sash,  ready  roofing,  our 
own  make  and  guaranteed  unequaled — 
not  the  cheapest,  but  best— shingles, 
plumbing  material  of  every  description, 
electrical  material.  Nails — special  new 
wire,  slightly  rusty,  $2.50,  any  size,  per 
100.  Write  for  prices.  Anything  you 
need  we  have  at  a  great  saving  to  you. 
Special  in  can  lots.  Main  Omee,  UI79 
Market  Street.  San  Franclnco.  Cal. 
•  Second-hand  and  nrn  Wnter  Pipe — All 
;  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good 
as  new.  Write  for  prices.  \Vrl»Hbaum 
Pipe  WoikK,  167  Eleventh  St.,  San 
Frnnclsco.  

WALL  PAPER 

Wal I  Paper—Closing  out  500,000  rolls 
of  imported  and  domestic  wall  paper 
at  5c.  10c  and  15c  per  roll.  Permanent 
imported  oatmeal,  the  $1  kind,  at  45c 
per  bolt.  Plain  ingrains,  light  colors, 
the  40c  kind,  at  20c  per  bolt.  Varnish 
tile  for  kitchens  and  bath,  the  25c  kind, 
at  15c  per  yard.  Lincrusta  and  Len-o- 
Wall  at  15c  per  yard.  Ready  mixed 
-paint,  $1.25  per  gal.  Send  for  free  sam- 
ples of  wall  paper  and  color  card  of 
paints.  J.  L.  Aan  AL  Co.,  39  6th  St., 
•ear  Market  St.,  San  Franclnco,  Cal. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


Dewr; 
Pat. 
■  100  r 

r 


wey.    Strong    &    Co.     (Est.     1866)  — 
Patents,  trademarks,  Inventors'  guide. 
0    mech.    movements    free.  911-016 
er  bide,  S.  F. 


turned  forward  to  the  main  compan- 
ionway  entrance:  "No;  you  must  find 
out  for  yourself." 

"But  perhaps  it  isn't  a  practical 
joke?" 

"Then — perhaps — I  shall  tell  you 
all — sometime." 

He  paused  by  the  raised  door-sill  as 
she  stepped  within  the  superstruc- 
ture. "Why  not  stop  up  and  see  the 
tender  come  off?"  he  suggested.  "It 
might  be  interesting." 

She  flashed  him  a  look  of  gay 
malice.  "If  we're  to  believe  Mrs. 
Ilkington,  you're  apt  to  find  it  more 
interesting  than  I.    Good  night." 

"Oh — good  night!"  he  muttered, 
disturbed;  and  turned  away  to  the 
rail. 

His  troubled  vision  ranged  far  to 
the  slowly  shifting  shore  lights.  The 
big  steamship  had  come  very  close 
inshore — as  witness  the  retarded 
speed  with  which  she  crept  toward 
her  anchorage — but  still  the  lights, 
for  all  their  singular  brightness, 
seemed  distant,  incalculably  far  away; 
the  gulf  of  blackness  that  set  them 
apart  exaggerated  all  distances  ten- 
fold. The  cluster  of  sparks  flanked 
by  green  and  red  that  marked  the 
hovering  tender  appeared  to  float  at 
an  infinite  remove,  invisibly  buoyed 
upon  the  bosom  of  a  fathomless  void 
of  night. 

Out  of  this  wind-swept  waste  of  im- 
penetrable darkness  was  to  come  the 
answer  to  these  many  questions  that 
perplexed  him — perhaps.  Something 
at  least  would  come  to  influence 
him;  or  else  Mrs.  Ilkington's  promise 
had  been  mere  blague.  .  .  Then 
what? 

Afterwards  he  assured  himself  that 
his  stupidity  had  been  unparalleled, 
inconceivable.  And  indeed  there 
seems  to  be  some-  color  of  excuse 
for  this  drastic  stricture,  self-inflicted 
though  it  were. 

Below  him,  on  the  main  deck,  a 
squad  of  deckhands  superintended  by 
a  petty  officer  was  rigging  out  the 
companion-ladder. 

Very  suddenly — it  seemed,  because 
of  the  immense  quiet  that  for  all  its 
teeming  life  enveloped  the  ship  upon 
the  cessation  of  the  engine's  song 
.  — the  vessel  hesitated  and  then  no 
longer  moved.  From  forward  came 
the  clank  of  chains  as  the  anchor 
cables  were  paid  out.  Supple  to  wind 
and  tide,  the  Autocratic  swung  in  a 
■wide  arc,  until  the  lights  of  the 
tender  disappeared  from  Staff's  field 
of  vision. 

Before  long,  however,  they  swam 
silently  again  into  sight;  then  slowly, 
cautiously,  by  almost  imperceptible 
stages  the  gap  closed  up  until  the 
tender  ranged  alongside  and  made 
fast  to  her  gigantic  sister. 

Almost  at  once  the  incoming  pas- 
sengers began  to  mount  the  com- 
panion-ladder. 

Staff  promptly  abandoned  his  place 
at  the  rail  and  ran  down  to  the 
main  deck.  As  he  approached  the 
doorway  opening  adjacent  to  the 
companion-ladder  he  heard  a  woman's 
laugh  out  on  the  deck;  a  laugh  which, 
once  heard,  was  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten; clear,  sweet,  strong,  musical  as 
a  peal  of  fairy  bells. 

He  stopped  short;  and  so  did  his 
breath  for  an  instant;  and  so.  he  fan- 
cied, did  his  heart.  This,  then,  was 
what  Mrs.  Ilkington  had  hinted  at! 
But  one  woman  in  all  the  world 
could  laugh  like  that  .  .  . 

Almost  at  once  she  appeared,  break- 
ing through  the  cluster  of  passengers 
on  the  deck  and  into  the  lighted  in- 
terior with  a  swinging,  vigorous  man- 
ner suggestive  of  intense  vitality  and 
Strength.  She  paused,  glancing  back 
over  her  shoulder,  waiting  for  some- 
body; a  magnificent  creature,  splen- 
didly handsome,  wonderfully  grace- 


ful, beautiful  beyond  compare. 

"Alison!"  Staff  breathed  hoarsely, 
dumfounded. 

Though  his  exclamation  could  by 
no  means  have  carried  to  her  ears, 
she  seemed  to  be  instantly  sensitive 
to  the  vibrations  of  his  emotion.  She 
swung  round,  raking  her  surround- 
ings with  a  bright,  curious  glance,  and 
saw  him.  Her  smile  deepened  ador- 
ably, her  eyes  brightened,  she  moved 
impulsively  toward  him  with  outflung 
hands. 

"Why,"  she  cried— "Why,  Staff! 
Such  a  surprise!" 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  nat- 
ural, spontaneous  and  unaffected.  In 
an  instant  his  every  doubt  and  mis- 
giving was  erased — blotted  out  and 
as  if  it  had  never  been.  He  caught 
and  held  her  hands,  for  the  moment 
speechless.  But  his  eyes  were  all  too 
eloquent:  under  their  steadfast  sin- 
cerity her  own  gaze  wavered,  shifted 
and  fell.  She  colored  consumately, 
then  with  a  gentle  but  determined 
manner  disengaged  her  hands. 

"Don't,"  she  said  in  the  low,  inti- 
mate voice  she  knew  so  well  how  and 
when  to  employ — "don't!  People  are 
looking  .  .  ."  And  then  with  a  be- 
wildering shift,  resuming  her  for- 
mer spirit:  "Of  all  things  wonder- 
ful, Staff — to  meet  you  here!" 

She  was  acting — masking  with  her 
admirable  art  some  emotion  secret 
from  him.  He  knew  this — felt  it  in- 
tuitively, though  he  did  not  under- 
stand; and  the  knowledge  affected 
him  poignantly.  What  place  had  dis- 
simulation in  their  understanding? 
W  hy  need  she  affect  what  she  did 
not  feel — with  him? 

Distressed,  bewildered,  he  met  eva- 
sion with  native  straightforwardness. 

"I'm  stunned,"  he  told  her,  holding 
her  eyes  with  a  grave,  direct  gaze; 
"I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand  .  .  . 
How  does  this  happen?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  she  said,  main- 
taining her  artificial  elation — "I  infer 
— you've  finished  the  play  and  are 
hurrying  home.  So — we  meet,  dear 
boy.    Isn't  it  delightful?" 

"But  you're  here,  on  this  side — ?" 

"Oh,  just  a  flying  trip.  Max  wanted 
me  to  see  Bison's  new  piece  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  1  decided  to  go 
at  the  last  moment — caught  the  Mau- 
retania  on  eight  hours'  notice — stayed 
only  three  days  in  Paris — booked 
back  on  this  tub  by  telegraph- 
traveled  all  day  to  catch  it  by  this 
wretched,  roundabout  route.  And — 
and  there  you  are,  my  dear." 

She  concluded  with  a  gesture 
charmingly  ingenuous  and  disarming; 
but  Staff  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

'  "You  came  over  —  you  passed 
through  London  twice — you  stayed 
three  days  in  Paris,  Alison — and  never 
let  me  know?" 

"Obviously."  She  lifted  her  should- 
ers an  inch,  with  a  light  laugh. 
"Haven't  I  just  said  as  much?  .  .  . 
You  see,  I  didn't  want  to  disturb 
you;  it  means  so  much  to — you  and 
me,  Staff — the  play." 

Dissatisfied,  knitting  his  brows 
faintly,  he  said:    "I  wonder    .    .  !" 

"My  dear!"  she  protested  gaily, 
"you  positively  must  not  scowl  at 
me  like  that!  You  frighten  me;  and 
besides  I'm  tired  to  death — this 
wretched  rush  of  traveling!  To-mor- 
row we'll  have  a  famous  young  pow- 
wow, but  to-night — !  Do  say  good 
night  to  me,  prettily,  like  a  dear  good 
boy,  and  let  me  go  .  .  It's  sweet  to 
see  you  again;  I'm  wild  to  hear  about 
the  play  .  .  .  Jane!"  she  called, 
looking  round. 

Her  maid,  a  tight-mouthed,  un- 
lovely creature,  moved  sedately  to 
her  side.    "Yes,  Miss  Landis.'" 

"Have  my  things  come  up  yet?" 
The  maid  responded  affirmatively. 
"Good!    I'm  dead,  almost    .    .  ." 


She  turned  back  to  Staff,  offering 
him  her  hand  and  with  it,  bewitch- 
ingly,  her  eyes:  "Dear  boy!  Good 
night." 

He  bent  low  over  the  hand  to  hide 
his  dissatisfaction;  he  felt  a  bit  old 
to  be  treated  like  a  petulant,  teasing 
child    .    .  . 

"Good  night,"  he  said  stiffly. 

"What  a  bear  you  are,  Staff!  Can't 
you  wait  till  to-morrow?  At  Nall 
events,  you  must    .    .  ." 

Laughing,  she  swept  away,  follow- 
ing her  maid  up  the  companion  stairs. 
Staff  pursued  her  with  eyes  frowning 
and  perplexed,  and  more  leisurely 
with  his  person. 

As  he  turned  aft  on  the  upper  deck, 
meaning  to  go  to  the  smoking-room 
for  a  good-night  cigarette — absorbed 
in  thought  and  paying  no  attention 
to  his  surroundings — a  voice  saluted 
him  with  a  languid,  exasperating 
drawl:    "Ah,  Staff!  How-d'-ye-do?" 

He  looked  up,  recognizing  a  distant 
acquaintance;  a  man  of  medium 
height  with  a  tendency  toward  stout- 
ness and  a  taste  for  extremes  in  the 
matter  of  clothes;  with  dark,  keen 
eyes  deep-set  in  a  face  somewhat  too 
pale,  a  close-clipped  gray  moustache 
and  a  high  and  narrow  forehead  too 
frankly  betrayed  by  the  derby  he 
wore  well  back  on  his  head. 

Staff  nodded .  none  too  cordially. 
"Oh,  good  evening,  Arkroyd.  Just 
come  aboard?" 

Arkroyd,  on  the  point  of  entering 
his  stateroom,  paused  •  long  enough 
to  confirm  this  surmise.  "Beastly 
trip — most  tiresome,"  he  added, 
frankly  yawning.  "Don't  know  how  I 
should  have  stood  it  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  Miss  Landis.  You  know  her,  I 
believe?     Charming  girl — charming." 

"Oh,  quite,"  agreed  Staff.  "Good 
night." 

His  tone  arrested  Arkroyd's  atten- 
tion; the  man  turned  to  watch  his  i 
back  as  Staff  shouldered  down  the 
alleyway  toward  the  smoking  room. 
"I  say!"  commented  Mr.  Arkroyd, 
privately.  "A  bit  hipped — what?  No 
necessity  for  being  so  bally  short 
with  a  chap    .    .  ." 

The  guess  was  only  too  well 
founded.  Staff  was  distinctly  dis- 
gruntled. Within  the  past-  ten  min- 
utes his  susceptibilities  had  been 
deeply  wounded.  Why  Alison  should 
have  chosen  to  slight  him  so  cav- 
alierly when  in  transit  through  Lon- 
don passed  his  comprehension  .  .  . 
And  the  encounter  with  Arkroyd 
comforted  him  to  no  degree  what- 
ever. He  had  never  like  Arkroyd, 
holding  him,  for  all  his  wealth,  lit- 
tle better  than  a  theatre  loafer  of 
the  Broadway  type;  and  now  he  re- 
membered hearing,  once  or  twice, 
that  the  man's  attentions  to  Alison 
Landis  had  been  rather  emphatic. 

Swayed  by  whim,  he  chose  to  avoid 
the  smoking-room,  after  all — having 
little  wish  to  be  annoyed  by  the 
chatter  of  Mr.  Iff — and  swung  out  on 
deck  again  for  a  half-hour  of  cigar- 
ettes and  lonely  brooding    .    .  . 

But  his  half-hour  lengthened  in- 
definitely while  he  sat,  preoccupied, 
in  the  deck-chair  of  some  total 
stranger.  By  definite  stages,  to  which 
he  was  almost  altogether  oblivious, 
the  Autocratic  weighed  anchor,  shook 
off  her  tender  and  swung  away  on 
the  seven-day  stretch.  As  definitely 
her  docks  became  bare  of  passengers. 
Presently  Staff  was  quite  a  solitary 
figure  in  the  long  array  of  chairs. 

Two  bells  rang  mellowly  through 
the  ship  before  he  roused,  lifted  him- 
self to  his  feet  and  prepared  to  turn 
in,  still  distressed  and  wondering — 
so  much  so  that  he  was  barely  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  vessel  was  coming  aft, 
and  only  noticed  the  man  when  he 
paused  and  spoke. 

(Continued  on  Page  Thlrty-»lx.) 
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"I  say — this  is  Mr.  Staff,  isn ":.  it?" 

Staff  turned  quickly,  searching  his 
memory  for  the  name  and  status  of 
the  sturdy  and  good-looking  young 
Englishman. 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "but — " 

"I'm  Mr.  Manvers,  the  purser.  If 
I'm  not  mistaken,  you  crossed  with 
us  this  spring?" 

"Oh,  yes!  I  did.  How-d'-you-do?" 
Staff  offered  his  hand. 

"Sure  I  recognized  you  just  now — 
saw  you  on  the  main-deck — talking 
to  Miss  Landis,  I  believe." 

"Yes    .    .  ?" 

"Beg  pardon;  I  don't  wish  to  seem 
impertinent;  but  may  I  ask,  do  you 
know  the  lady  very  well?" 

Staff's  eyes  clouded.   "Why   .    .  ." 

"Knew  you'd  think  me  impertinent; 
but  it  is  some  of  my  business,  really. 
I  can  explain  to  your  satisfaction. 
You  see" — the  purser  stepped  nearer 
and  lowered  his  voice  guardedly — "I 
was  wondering  if  you  had  much  per- 
sonal influence  with  Miss  Landis. 
I've  just  had  a  bit  of  a  chat  with 
her,  and  she  won't  listen  to  reason-, 
you  know,  about  that  collar." 

"Collar?"  Staff  repeated  stupidly. 

"The  Cadogan  collar,  you  know — 
some  silly  pearl  necklace  worth  a 
king's  ransom.  She  bought  it  in 
Paris — Miss  Landis  did;  at  least,  so 
the  report  runs;  and  she  doesn't  deny 
it,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Naturally  that 
worries  me;  it's  a  rather  tempting 
proposition  to  leave  lying  round  a 
stateroom;  and  I  asked  her  just  now 
to  let  me  take  care  of  it  for  her 
— put  it  in  my  safe,  you  know.  It'd 
be  a  devilish  nasty  thing  for  the 
ship,  to  have  it  stolen."  The  purser 
paused  for  effect.  "Would  you  be- 
lieve it?  She  wouldn't  listen  to  me! 
Told  me  she  was  quite  capable  .  of 
taking  care  of  her  own  property! 
Now  if  you  know  her  well  enough 
to  say  the  right  word  .  .  .  it'd  be  a 
weight  off  my  mind,  I  can  tell  vou!" 

"Yes,  I  can  imagine  so,"  said  Staff 
thoughtfully.  "But — what  mah  you 
think  there's  any  possibility — " 

"Well,  one  never  knows  what  sort 
of  people  the  ship  carries — as  a  'ule, 
that  is.  But  in  this  instance  I've 
got  good  reason  to  believe  there's  at 
least  one  man  aboard  who  wouldn't 
mind  lifting  that  collar;  and  he's  keen 
enough  to  do  it  prettily,  too,  if  what 
they  tell  of  him  is  true." 

"Now  you're  Retting  interesting. 
Who  is  this  man?" 

"Oh,  quite  the  swell  mobsman — 
Raffles  and  Arsenc  Lupin  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  rolled  into  one.  His 
name's  Ismay  —  Arbuthnot  Ismay. 
Clever — wonderful,  they  say;  the  po- 
lice have  never  been  able  to  fasten 
anything  on  him,  though  he's  been 
known  to  boast  of  his  jobs  in  ad- 
vance." 

"You  told  Miss  Landis  this?" 

"Certainly — and  she  laughed.'' 

This  seemed  quite  credible  of  the 
lady.  Staff  considered  the  situation 
seriously  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"I'll  do  what  I  can,"  he  said  at 
length;  "though  I'm  not  hopeful  of 
making  her  see  it  from  your  point 
of  view.    Still,  I  will  speak  to  her." 

"That's  good  of  you,  I'm  sure.  You 
couldn't  do  more." 

"You're  positive  about  this  Ismay?" 
Staff  pursued.  "You  couldn't  be  mis- 
taken?" 

.  "Not  I,"  asserted  the  purser  con- 
fidently. "He  crossed  with  us  last 
year — the  time  Mrs.  Burden  Ham- 
man's  jewels  disappeared.  Ismay,  of 
course,  was  suspected,  but  managed 
to  prove  every  kind  of  an  alibi." 

"Queer  you  should  let  him  book  a 
second  time,"  commented  Staff. 

"Rather;  but  he's  changed  his  name, 
and  I  don't  imagine  the  chaps  in 
Cockspur  street  know  him  by  sight." 

"What  name  does  he  travel  under 
now?" 

The  purser  smiled  softly  to  him- 
self. "I  fancy  you  won't  be  pleased 
to  learn  it,"  said  he.  "He's  down  on 
the  passenger  list  as  Iff — W.  H.  Iff." 


CHAPTER  V. 

iNmny. 

TV/HEN  Staff  went  below  a  little 
W  later,  he  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  his  stateroom  alight — 
surprised,  because  he  had  rather  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Iff  would  elect  to 
sleep  off  his  potations  in  darkness. 

To  the  contrary,  the  little  man 
was  very  much  awake,  propped  up 
in  his  berth  with  a  book  for  com- 
pany, and  showed  no  effects  whatever 
of  over-indulgence,  unless  that  were 
betrayed  by  a  slightly  enhanced 
brightness  of  the  cool  blue  eyes 
which  he  brought  to  bear  .upon  his 
roommate. 

"Good  morning!"  he  piped  cheer- 
fully. "What  on  earth  got  you  up  so 
early?  The  bar's  been  closed  an 
hour  and  more." 

"Is  that  why  you  came  to  bed?" 
inquired  Staff. 

"Sure,"  agreed  Mr.  Iff  compla- 
cently. 

Staff  quietly  began  to  shed  his 
clothing  and  to  insert  his  spare  frame 
into  pajamas.  Iff  '  lay  back  and 
stared  reflectively  at  the  white-oainted 

overhead  girders. 

"Got  to  slip  it  to  you,"  he  observed 
presently,  "for  perfect  mastery  of  the 
dignified  reserve  thing.  I  never  knew 
anybody  who  could  better  control  his 
tumultuous  emotions." 

"Thanks,"  said  Staff  as  he  wound 
up.  his  watch. 

'  Anything  'special  troubling  you?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"You  talk  so  darn  much." 

"Sorry  if  I'm  keeping  you  awake," 
said  Staff,  politely. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  seem  to  beef 
about  it,  only  ...  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  by  any  chance  you'd  he->rd  the 
new? ?" 

"What  news?" 

"About  me." 

"About  you!"  Staff  paused  with 
his  fingers  on  the  light-switch. 

"About  my  cute  little  self.  May  1 
look  now?"  Iff  poked  his  head  over 
the  edge  of  the  upper  berth  and 
beamed  down  upon  Staff  like  a  be- 
nevolent, blond  magpie.  "Haven't 
you  heard  the  rumor  that  I'm  a  des- 
perate character?" 

"Just  what  do  you  mean?"  de- 
mar.dcd  Staff,  eyeing  the  other  in- 
tently. 

"Oh,  simply  that  I  overheard  the 
purser  discussing  me  with  his  as- 
sistant. He  claims  to  recognize  in 
n-e  a  bold  bad  man  named  Ismay, 
whose  specialty  is  pulling  i  ff  jobs 
that  would  make  Sherlock  Holmes 
.ask  to  be  retired  on  a  pension. 

"Well?" 

"Well  what?" 

"Are  you  Ismay?" 

A  broad,  mocking  grin  irradiated 
the  little  man's  pinched  features. 
"Don't  ask  me,"  he  begged:  "I 
might  tell  you." 

Staff  frowned  and  waited  a  min- 
ute, then,  receiving  no  further  re- 
sponse to  his  inauiry,  grunted  "Good- 
night." turned  off  the  light  and  got 
into  his  berth. 

A  moment  later  the  question  came 
out  of  the  darkness  overhead:  "I 
say — what  do  you  think?" 

"Are  you  Iff  or  Ismay — you  mean?" 

"Aye,  lad,  aye!" 

"I  don't  know.    It's  for  you  to  say" 
'  But  if  you  thought  I  was  Ismay 
you'd  shift  quarters,-  wouldn't  you?" 

"Why?"  . 

"Because  I  might  pinch  something 
of  yours." 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  ,  Staff, 
yawning,  "I  can't  shift  without  going 
into  the  second  cabin — and  you  know 
it;  the  boat's  full  up.  Secondly, 
I've  nothing  you  could  steal  save 
idcr.r,  and  you  haven't  got  the  right 
sort  of  brains  to  turn  them  to  any  ac- 
count." 

"That  ought  to  hold  me  for  some 
time,"  Iff  admitted  fairly.  "But  I'm 
concerned  about  your  sensitive  young 
reputation.  Suppose  I  were  to  turn 
a  big  trick  this  trip?" 

"As  for  instance — ?" 


"Well,  say  I  swipe  the  Cadogan 
collar." 

"Then  I'd  stand  just  so  much  the 
better  chance  of  catching  you  red- 
handed." 

"Swell  notion  you've  got  of  the  cun- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century  crim- 
inal, I  must  say.  D'  you  for  an  in- 
stant suppose  my  work's  so  coarse 
that  you  could  detect  grits  in  it?" 

"Then  you  arc  Ismay?" 

"My  son,"  said  the  other  solemnly, 
"your  pertinacity  shan't  go  unre- 
warded: I  will  be  frank  with  you 
You  shall  know  all.  I  am  Iff — the 
eternal  question." 

"Oh,  go  to  thunder!"  said  Staff  in- 
dignantly. 

But  as  he  slipped  off  to  sleep  he 
could  hear  the  man  overhead  chuck- 
ling quietly,  beneath  his  breath    .  . 

The  next  few  days  would  have  pro- 
vided him  with  ample  opportunity  in 
which  to  ponder  the  question  of  his 
roommate's  identity,  had  Staff  chosen 
so  to  occupy  his  time.  As  it  hap- 
pened. Heaven  was  kind -to  the  young 
man,  and  sent  a  gale  of  sorts,  which, 
breaking  upon  the  Autocratic  the  fol- 
lowing .  morning,  buffeted  her  for 
three  days  and  relegated  to  their 
berths  all  the  poor  sailors  aboard,  in- 
cluding the  la_dy  with  the  pink  soul 
and  undcrthings.'  Of  Mrs.  Thataker, 
indeed.  Staff  saw  nothing  more  until 
just  before  ,  the  vessel  docked  in  New 
York.  He  wasn't  heartless  by  any 
manner  of  means;  he  was,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  frankly  sorry  for  the  other 
poor  passengers:  but  he  couldn't  help 
feeling  there  was  a  lot  of  truth  in  the 
old  saw  about  an  ill  wind. 

Otherwise  the  bad  weather  proved 
annoying  enough  in  several  ways.  To 
begin  with,  Alison  Landis  herself  was 
anything  but  a  good  sailor,  and  even 
Miss  Searle,  though  she  missed  no 
meals,  didn't  pretend  to  enjoy  the 
merciless  hammering  which  the  ele- 
ments were  administering  to  the  ship. 
Alison  retired  to  her  suite  immediately 
after  the  first  breakfast  and  stuck  re- 
ligiously therein  until  the  weather 
moderated,  thus  affording  Staff  no 
chance  to  talk  with  her  about  the 
number  of  immediately  interesting 
things  on  his  mind.  While  Miss  Searle 
stayed  almost  as  steadily  in  her  quar- 
ters, keeping  out  of  harm's  way  and 
reading,  she  told  Staff  when  they  met 
at  meals.  Mrs.  Ilkington,  of  course, 
disappeared  as  promptly  as  Mrs.  That- 
aker. In  consequence  of  all  of  which, 
Staff  found  himself  thrown  back  for 
companionship  on  Bangs,  who  bored 
him  to  the  point  of  extinction,  Ark- 
royd,  whom  he  didn't  like,  and  Iff, 
who  kept  rather  out  of  the  way,  di- 
viding his  time  between  his  two  pas- 
sions and  merely  leering  at  the 
younger  man,  a  leer  of  infinite  cun- 
ning and  derision,  when  chance  threw 
them  together. 

In  despair  of  finding  any  good  ex- 
cuse for  wasting  his  time,  then,  Mr. 
Staff  took  unto  himself  pens,  ink,  pa- 
per and  fortitude  and — surprised  even 
himself  by  writing  that  fourth  act  and 
finishing  his  play.  Again — an  ill 
wind ! 

And  then,  as  if  bent  on  proving  its 
integral  benevolence  so  far  as  con 
cerncd  Mr.  Staff,  the  wind  shifted 
and  sighed  and  died — beginning  the 
operation  toward  sundown  of  the 
third  day  out  from  Queenstown.  The 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  dawned 
clear  and  beautiful,  with  no  wind 
worth  mentioning  and  only  a  moder- 
ate sea  running — not  enough  to  make 
much  of  an  impression  on  the  Auto- 
cratic. So  pretty  nearly  everybody 
made  public  appearance  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  morning,  and  com- 
pared notes  about  their  historic  suf- 
ferings, and  quoted  the  stewardess, 
who  had  been  heard  to  say  that  this 
was  the  worst  westbound  passage  the 
b  iat  had  ever  made,  and  regained 
their  complexions,  and  took  notice  of 
the  incipient  flirtations  and — well, 
settled  down  in  the  usual  way  to  en- 
joy an  ocean  voyage. 

Staff,  of  course,  was  on  deck  be- 


times, with  an  eye  eager  for  fir.;t  sig!  | 
of  Alison  and  another  heedful  of  soi- 
cial  entanglements  which  might  prtfi 
vent  h'm  from  being  first  and  for<.t 
most  to  her  side  when  she  did  ?»J ' 
pear.  But  for  all  his  watchfulnc.-.* 
and  care,  Mrs.  Ilkington  forestalled 
him  and  had  Alison  in  convoy  befo:«s 
Staff  discovered  her;  and  then  Ark-, 
royd  showed  up  and  Mrs.  Ilkingto:i 
annexed  him,  and  Bangs  was  rounded 
up  with  one  or  two  others  and  made 
to  pay  court  to  Mrs.  Ilkington's  newly 
snared  celebrity  and.  .  .  Staff  went 
away  and  sulked  like  a  spoiled  child. 
Nor  did  his  humor  become  more 
cheerful  when  at  lunch  he  discovered 
that  Mrs.  Ilkington  had  kept  two 
seats  at  their  table  reserved  for  Mi:s 
Landis  and  Arkroyd.  It  had  been  a 
prearranged  thing,  of  course;  it  had 
been  Alison  with  whom  Mrs.  Ilking- 
ton had  talked  about  him  in  Paris; 
and  evidently  Alison  had  been  es- 
quired by  Arkroyd  there.  Staff  didn't 
relish  the  flavor  of  that  thought.  What 
right  had  Arkroyd  to  constitute  him- 
self Alison's  cavalier  on  her  travels? 
For  that  matter,  what  right  had  Ali- 
son to  accept  him  in  such  a  capacity? 
Though,  of  course,  Staff  had  to  re- 
mind himself  that  Alison  was  in  rtal- 
ity  not  bound  in  any  way.  . 

But  he  had  his  reward  and  revengi 
after  lunch.  As  the  party  left  the 
table  Alison  dropped  behind  to  speak 
to  him;  and  in  interchange  of  com- 
monplaces they  allowed  the  others 
to  distance  them  beyond  earshot. 

"You're  a  dear,"  the  young  woman 
told  him  in  a  discreet  tone  as  they 
ascended  the  companionway. 

"I'm  bound  to  say,"  he  told  he*- 
with  a  faint,  expiring  flicker  of  ref 
sentment,  "that  you  hardly  treat  me 
like  one." 

Her  eyes  held  his  with  their  smil- 
ing challenge,  half  provocative,  half 
tender;  and  she  pouted  a  little,  pret- 
tily. In  this  mood  she  was  always 
quite  irresistible  to  Staff.  Almost 
against  his  will  his  dignity  and  his 
pose  of  the  injured  person  evaporated 
and  became  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

"Just  the  same,"  she  declared^ 
laughing,  "you  are  a  dear — if  you 
don't  deserve  to  be  told  so." 

"What  have  I  done?"  he  demanded, 
guiltily — knowing  very  well  on  what 
counts  he  was  liable  to  indictment.  . 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  Alison — "noth- 
ing whatever.  You've  only  been 
haughty  and  aloof  and  icy  and  indif- 
ferent and  everything  else  that  men 
seem  to  consider  becoming  to  them 
when  they  think  they're  neglected."  ' 

"You  certainly  don't  expect  me  ttf, 
like  seeing  Arkroyd  at  your  side  all 
the  time?" 

"Oh!"  she  laughed  contemptuously 
— "Arkroyd!"  And  she  dismissed 
that  gentleman  with  a  fine  sweeping 
gesture.  "Can  I  help  it  if  he  happens 
to  travel  on  the  same  ship?" 

They  halted  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 

"Then  it  was  accidental — ?"  he 
asked  seriously. 

"Staff!"  The  young  woman  made 
an  impatient  movement.  "If  I  didn't 
like  you — you  know  how  much — upon 
my  word  I'd  snub  you  for  that.  Yon 
are  a  bear!" 

"A  moment  ago  I  was  a  dear." 

"Oh,  well  I'm  fond  of  all  sorts  of 
animals." 

"Then  T  advise  your  future  husband 
to  keep  you  away  from  the  zoos."  'jf 

"Oh,  Staff!  But  wouldn't  you  want, 
me  to  come  and  see  you  once  in  a 
while?" 

He  jerked  up  one  hand  with  the 
gesture  of  a  man  touched  in  a  fencing 
bout.  "You  win,"  he  laughed.  "I 
should've  known  better  " 

But  she  made  her  regard  tender 
consolation  for  his  discomfiture.  "You 
haven't  told  me  about  the  play — our 
play — my  play?" 

"It's  finished." 

(To  be  Condnned.) 

(Corrrisht,    1912    by  Utile,   Brown  &  Co., 
Bostc:i,  Mass.) 
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Southern  Pacific 


Limited  Trains, 
Also  Fast  Express 
Trains  With  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars. 

Excellent 
Dining  Car  Service 
on  All  Trains. 

Stopovers 
Both  Going 
and  Returning. 


Sale  Dates 


July  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  15,  16,  17, 
22,  23,  24,  30,  31. 

August  1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  20,  21,  22, 
26,  27,  28. 

September  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11. 


Round  Trip 


Baltimore 

$107.50 

Minneapolis 

$75.70 

Boston 

110.50 

Montreal 

108.50 

Chicago 

72.50 

New  Orleans 

70.00 

Cincinnati 

84.50 

New  York 

108.50 

July  22,  23  and  24 

only. 

Philadelphia 

108.50 

Colorado  Springs 

55.00 

Quebec 

116.50 

Dallas 

62.50 

Rochester 

96.40 

Denver 

55.00 

July  1,  2  and  3  only. 

Duluth 

83.30 

St.  Louis 

70.00 

Houston 

62.50 

St.  Paul 

75.70 

Kansas  City 

60.00 

Toronto 

95.70 

Memphis 

70.00 

Washington 

107.50 

and    other  points. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  tickets  will  be  sold  to  Baltimore 
July  28  and  29. 

Final  return  limit  three  months  from  date  of  sale,  but  not 
later  than  October  31,  1913. 

Southern  Pacific 

SAN  FBANCISCO:    Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel.  Feny  Station.    Phone  Kearnv  3160. 
Third  and  Townxend  Streets  Station.     Phone  Kearny  ISO. 
OAKLAND:     Thiiti-onth    Strtet    and    BA>ad\va,\i.      i'liono    Oakland  lfi'J. 
Sixteenth  Street  Station.    Phone  Lakeside  1430.    First  Street  Station.    Phone  Oakland  7UC0. 


Caterpillar  Cultivation 
Saves  the  Moisture 

The  a©  H.  P.  Holt  Baby  Caterpillar  Tractor  is 
built  Co  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  orchardist. 
— It  will  turn  in  its  own  length. 
— It  can  be  guided  as  easily  as  an  automobile. 
—It  will  not  pack  the  soil  because  its  weight  is 
^distributed  over  a  large  bearing  surface. 

The  HOLT 
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MICA  AXLE  GREASE 


Mica  Axle  Grease 

Makes  the  load  easier.  Pleases  your  horse- 
less strain  on  the  harness.    The  Mica  does  it. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

Adds  life  and  strength  to  your  harness.    Fills  the 
pores  of  the  leather,  keeping  out  moisture  and  grit. 
Keeps  the  straps  clean,  bright,  soft  and  pliable. 
'Both  are  Standard  products  of  their  kind.  Sold 
by  dealers  everywhere  and  made  by  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA) 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 
SHETLAND  PONY 

We  have  a  band  of  thorough- 
bred Shetland  ponies  on  our 
farm  in  Santa  Clara  County 
and  will  give  one  away 

FREE 

to  every  man,  woman  or  child  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  who  sends  us 

250  Yearly  Subscriptions 

on  the  basis  of  One  Dollar  per  year. 
Two,  three,  four  and  five  year  orders 
will  count  one  year  for  every  dollar. 

Don't  Wait  a  Minute.        Write  To- Day 

[m— ^^^m^^^^—  1  For  Particulars  Address  1  ^ w^^^^m 
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Slaughtering  the  Golden  Calf 


Tiiis  trolley  carrier  uuikes  very  easy 
carrying   tUe   refuse   and   dirt  out 


 By  W.  S.  Bott" 

THIRTEEN  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventeen  sacks  of  casein,  contain- 
ing a  total  of  1,361,700  pounds  of  this  product  of  skim  milk,  were  shipped 
from  Humboldt  County,  California,  to  Eastern  markets  during  1912,  according 
to  the  annual  report  of  the  harbor  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Eureka. 

To  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  this  commodity,  a  loss  to  the 
county  of  $940,573  and  the  slaughter  of 
13,017  calves,  newly  born,  is  directly 
traceable,  and  by  it  the  cost  of  beef 
and  of  dairy  stock  is  boosted  another 
notch.    The  cost  of  pork  is  also  raised. 

Casein  is  obtained  from  milk,  in  its 
general  properties  resembling  albumen. 
While  its  discovery  is  not  recent,  its 
general  manufacture  in  large  quantities 
i>.  especially  in  Humboldt  County.  It 
has  many  uses,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant being  its  value  as  a  substitute 
for  celluloid. 

While  the  discovery  of  casein  and  its 
constantly  increasing  manufacture  has 
proved  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  cream- 
erics  and  a  boon  to  the  manufacturing 
trades  and  in  some  ways  an  advantage 
to  the  dairyman,  to  the  latter  class  it 
has  in  reality  proved  a  disaster,  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  raising  the  al- 
ready high  price  of  beef  still  higher. 
There  is  a  tremendous  shortage  of  beef 
at  present,  and  it  is  to  a  large  extent 
due  to  the  slaughter  of  new  born  calves, 
that  the  commercial  demand  for  casein, 
made  from  skim  milk,  may  be  satisfied. 

Casein  is  manufactured  from  skim 
milk.  After  the  butter  fat  has  been 
removed  the  remaining  fluid  contains 
about  five  per  cent  casein.  After  it 
has  been  precipitated  by  acids  the  sub- 
stance is  compressed  and  the  whey  re- 
moved. The  remaining  solids  are  then 
Spread  on  trays,  placed  in  an  oven  and 
subjected  to  extreme  heat.  When  taken 

from  the  ovens  the  dried  product  is  forced  through  sieves,  after  which  it  is 
placed  in  sacks  ready  for  shipment. 

The  loss  to  the  county,  the  disaster  to  the  dairyman  and  the  hardship 
imposed  on  the  consumer  arise  through  the  fact  that  calves  are  raised  on 
skim  milk,  and  when  a  large  amount  of  this  is  turned  into  casein  the  skim- 
milk  supply  is  curtailed.  This  prevents  the  dairyman  from  raising  as  many 
calves  as  formerly  and  therein  arises  the  loss  to  the  country — through  the 
potential  value  of  the  calves  that  are  slaughtered  for  want  of  nourishment. 
The  dairymen  experience  the  disaster  when  they  attempt  to  replenish  their 
herds  and  find  it  almost  impossible  to  do  so  even  at  fancy  prices  for  inferior 
or  mediocre  stock.  The  hardship  to  the  consumer  is  experienced  when 
purchases  of  beef  are  made.  Had  those  13,617  calves  been  permitted  to  live 
and  grow  to  maturity,  the  beef  supply  would  be  materially  increased. 

Ow  ing  to  their  inability  to  procure  skim  milk  the  general  practice  among 
dairymen  is  to  slaughter  a  calf  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped,  afterward  selling 
the  hide  to  the  tannery  for  fifty  cents.  The  skim  milk  is  considered  to  be 
worth  more  for  converting  into  casein  than  for  calf  food.  That  is  the  short- 
sighted policy  that  is  now  coining  to  be  more  and  more  recognized,  yet  the 
manufacture  of  casein  is  constantly  increasing  while  the  production  of  cattle  is 
decreasing.  The  decrease  is  also  noticeable  in  the  number  of  hogs  raised.  In 
former  years,  before  Humboldt  County  creameries  began  manufacturing 
casein,  hundreds  of  hogs  were  fattened  on  skim  milk  both  by  creameries  and 
by  ranchers.  Now  dozens  are  fattened  and  the  number  grows  less  each  year, 
which  is  one  reason  pork  on  the  hoof  sells  for  nine  cents. 

In  each  of  the  13,617  sacks  of  casein  shipped  from  Humboldt  County  last 
year  were  100  pounds  of  this  latest  commercial  commodity,  1,361,700  pounds 
in  all.  Out  of  100  pounds  of  skim  milk  five  pounds  of  casein  are  obtained; 
thus  each  pound  of  casein  represented  twenty  pounds  of  milk.  The  1,361,700 
pounds  of  casein  represented  27,234,000  pounds  of  skim  milk. 

Ordinarily  a  calf  is  fed  ten  pounds  of  milk  twice  a  day,  twenty  pounds  in 
all,  for  an  average  of  100  days.  After  that  they  are  paced  on  pasture.-  Thus 
ea.ch  twenty  pounds  of  milk  converted  into  a  pound  of  casein  represents  a 
day's  food  for  a  calf  and  each  2,000  pounds  of  milk  converted  into  100  pounds 
of  casein  represents  the  food  of  one  calf  for  100  days,  or  until  it  has  reached 
Hts  pasture  age.  Thus  the  shipment  of  13.617  sacks,  containing  1,361,700 
pounds  of  casein  represents  the  sustenance  of  13,617  calves  for  100  days. 

The  potenial  value  of  these  calves  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of  two 
years  is  at  least  $1,021,275,  basing  the  estimate  at  $75  each.  The  present 
market  value  of  the  casein  is  six  cents  a  pound,  making  a  total  value  of  last 
year's  shipmem  of  casein  from  Humboldt  county  $81,702.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  potential  value  of  the  calves  and  the  present  value  of  the  casein  is 
$940,573,  which  represents  the  net  loss  to  the  county  in  one  year.. 

How  much  are  other  counties  in  the  State  losing  through  casein? 


Poultry  as  a  Woman's  Life  Work 


work  ot  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
of    the    scratching    and    roosting  shed 


■By  Marshall  K.  Holt  -  

BRINGING  the  practical  knowledge  gained  from  some  years  of  successful 
business  activity  in  the  city  to  the  careful  planning  of  buildings  and  use 
of  labor-saving  equipment,  has  solved  the  problem  of  dispensing  with  hired 
help  and  greatly  increased  the  profits  of  the  W.  H.  Fergusson  farm  near 
Sebastopol,  where  the  White  Leghorn  hens  of  the  wife  are  sharing  honors 

with  the  Gravenstein  apple  orchard  of 
the  husband. 

When  a  "forward-to-the-farm"  move 
was  decided  upon  four  years  ago  Mrs. 
Fergusson  departed  somewhat  from  ac- 
cepted poultry  raising  precedents  in  her 
department  of  the  work.  She  wished  to 
do  just  as  much  of  the  work  herself  as 
she  could.  She  wished  to  do  it  in  the. 
most  expeditious  and  pleasant  manner 
she  could  devise.  She  also  wanted  to 
have  time  for  the  housework  and  some 
social  pleasures,  as  well  as  to  be  an  in- 
terested observer  of  the  orchard  busi- 
ness her  husband  was  undertaking.  She 
planned  every  detail  of  her  work  with 
the  idea  of  conservr\tion  of  labor  and 
making  the  hens  self-supporting,  self- 
reliant  fowls.  She  has  succeeded.  She 
is  now  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  poul- 
try raising  for  women. 

Believing  the  commonly  used' colony 
system  of  four  or  five  small  buildings 
expensive  to  construct  and  entailing 
too  much  labor  in  the  feeding  and  care 
of  the. -flock,  Mrs.  '  Fergusson  decided 
to  begin  with  a  single  large  building 
for  1,000  to  1,200  laying  hens.  This 
building,  designed  to  afford  shelter, 
exercise,  feeding,  watering,  laying  and 
roosting  facilities  for  the  egg  produc- 
ers, is  115  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide. 

A  feed  room  15  to  20  feet  is  part- 
tioned  off  at  one  end  of  the  building. 
Dry  feed  is  purchased  in  large  quanti- 
ties. A  trolley  running  through  a  slid- 
ing door  into  the  main  room  and  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  building 
carries  the  feed,  which  is  distributed  to  a  series  of  dry  mash  hoppers.  These 
hoppers -are  filled  once  in  two  weeks,  and  are  self-regulating. 

Straw  for-  covering  the  scratching  floor,  as  well  as  grain,  which  is  fed 
twice  a  day,  is  carried  by  this  trolley.  There  is  no  heavy  lifting  or  carrying 
and  Mrs.  Fergusson  can  with  little  exertion  move  a  trolley  load. 

The  dry  mash  hoppers  are  placed  on  small  platforms  raised  a  foot  above 
the  scratching  floor  so  that  the  hens  will  not  get  the  litter  from  the  floor  into 
the  feed.    Little  cleaning  is  necessary  to  keep  the  hoppers  sanitary. 

Watering  troughs  are  placed  .along  the  front  of  the  house  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  several  feet  with  a  running  board  on  which  the  hens  stand  while  drink- 
ing. No  litter  or  filth  can  get  into  the  water,  which  is  piped  direct  from  the 
well.  Troughs  are  cleaned  each  morning  with  a  small  broom  and  a  turn  of 
the  faucets  furnishes  a  fresh  supply  of  water. 

Nests  in  tiers  along  the  front  of  the  house  consist  of  frames  arranged  on 
slides  for  convenience  in  moving  and  cleaning.  Near  each  tier  of  nests  is  a 
specially  arranged  coop  for  broody  hens.  Any  hen  found  on  the  nest  at  four 
thirty  o'clock  p.  m.  is  at  once  removed  to  one  of  these  coops  and  soon  per- 
suaded to  go  back  into  the  egg-making  business. 

Roosts  and  dropping  boards  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  rear  of  the 
house.  Roosts  are  movable  and  are  turned  over  each  morning.  No  accumula- 
tion of  filth  is  allowed  to  harbor  vermin. 

The  dropping  platform  is  covered  with  sand  carried  by  the  trolley.  The 
droppings  are  removed  each  morning  and  fresh  sand  supplied. 

The  well-kept  lawn  is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  home  and  is  a  source  of 
green  food  for  the  hens.  Planted  to  white  clover  and  liberally  watered  it 
affords  green  food  that  needs  no  further  chopping  after  the  lawn  mower  does 
its  work.    Mrs.  Fergusson  thinks  white  clover  superior  to  alfalfa. 

Eggs  from  selected  two  or  three-year-old  hens  are  hatched  by  a  com- 
mercial hatchery,  and  the  day-old  chicks  are  raised  on  the  farm.  About 
twelve  hundred  pullets  are  raised  each  year.  All  cockerels  are  marketed  at 
the  earliest  possible  age.  No  hens  are  kept  after  they  are  three  and  a  half  or 
four  years  old.  Roosters  from  a  recognized  laying  strain  are  purchased 
annually.    No  attempt  is  made  to  keep  show  birds. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  last  three  years'  work  Mrs.  Fergusson 
is  more  than  pleased  with  her  venture.  Mrs.  Fergusson  believes  that  to  beat 
Father  Time  at  his  own  game,  save  money  and  build  up  a  business  of  growing 
interest  and  profits  needs  only  careful  and  persistent  study  of  the  poultry 
business.  One  of  her  maxims  is:  Do  not  follow  your  neighbor's  plan  un- 
less it  suits  your  own  strength  and  temperament. 

An  accurate  daily  account  of  receipts  and  expenses,  including  cost  of 
raising  young  stock,  has  been  kept,  and  at  no  time  have  the  clear  net  returns 
per  laying  hen  been  less  than  $1.50  a  year. 
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Keeping  Flies  From  the  Stable 

 By  Richard  Hamilton  Byrd  


WHERE  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  general  apathy  among 
communities  to  the  dangers  that 
surround  the  presence  of  flies,  it  is 
not  strange  now  to  find  a  concerted 
movement  toward  the 
eradication  of  the 
pest,  for  it  has  come 
to  be  generally  rec- 
ognized that  the  anti- 
fly  campaign  is  one  of 
the  most  important 
methods  of  sanita- 
tion. Stables,  of 
course,  are  the  great- 
e  s  t  source  of  fly 
breeding,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington 
has  been  making  ex- 
periments this  year 
in  rendering  manure 
piles  around  stables 
and  on  farms  unusa- 
ble as  fly-breeding 
places.  The  scientists 
of  the  Department 
recognize  that  manure 
is  too  valuable  as  a 
fertilizer  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the 
problem  was  to  finds^  E2 
a    treatment    that  rJA.'?**' 

lid  kill  the  flies 
without  damaging  the 
fertilizing  properties.  Cop- 
peras and  several  other 
things  were  tried,  but  it 
was  found  that  all  of  them 
in  sufficient  quantities  to 
kill  the  flies  rendered  the 
manure  worthless  or  harm- 
ful. Finally,  plain  lime  was 
tried  and  the  results  from 
this  have  been  most  prom- 
ising.  Moreover,  many 
farm  lands  need  lime,  and 
if  it  can  be  put  on  the  land 
and  used  to  eradicate  flies 
at  the  same  time,  it  brings 
the  total  added  expense 
very  low.  The  experiments 
show  that  about  5  pounds 
of  lime  per  head  of  stock 
per  day  is  effective,  and  the 
cost  of  this  is  not  over  1V2 
to  2  cents.  So  that  if  the 
lime  is  to  be  used  on  the 
land  anyway,  the  saving  is 
large. 

Experiments  have  been 
tried  by  the  Department  in 
fly  screening  stables.  It  is 
impossible  to  screen  some 
stables,  though  most  dairy 
stables  can  be  screened  as 
readily  as  a  dwelling.  But 
it  has  been  found  that  the 
lime  treatment  of  fresh 
manure  is  the  most  effect- 
ive precaution  that  can  be 
taken.  At  the  Iowa  State 
fair  it  was  impossible  to 
screen  the  exhibition  sta- 
bles, but  the  management 
placed  a  large  number  of  fly  traps 
not  only  in  the  stables,  but  all  over 
tl  e  grounds.  The  result  was  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  in  the  crop  of  flies. 

A  unique  fly  trap  is  that  made  espe- 
cially for  use  in  windows  of  dairies 


is  a 
inch 
both 


The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture nan  tented  these  fly 
trap*  and  found  them  effect- 
ive for  dalrlen  and  stable*. 


and  stables.  At  the  bottom 
crack,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
wide,  running  the  length  of 
sides.  This  crack  admits  the  flies  to 
a  space  covered  by  a  ridge  or  roof  of 
screen  wire  with  holes 
large  enough  for  flies 
to  go  through 
(punched  with  an  ice 
pick)  every  2  inches. 
Large  pans  of  fly 
bait,  anything  that 
will  attract  flies,  can 
be  set  on  the  bottom 
board  and  thus  estab- 
lish a  whirlwind  focus 
for  all  the  flies  about 
the  place.  The  other 
essential  in  the  con- 
struction is  a  fold  or 
folds  in  the  screen 
walls.  These  are  sim- 
p  1  y  folds  or  open 
pleats  running  hori- 
zontally across  the 
trap,  pointing  upward 
and  inward.  The  flies 
in  trying  to  get  in 
or  out  of  the  window 
collect  in  these  folds 
and  run  back  and 
forth  in  them  until 
skm  they  pop  through  one 
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of  the  holes,  which  oc- 
cur every  two  inches, 
and  they  have  never  been 
seen  to  find  a  hole  on  the 
convex  inside  surface  of  the 
wrinkle  and  crawl  down  and 
out  again.  This  trap  is 
built  in  a  frame  which  fits 
closely  in  a  window,  prefer- 
ably on  the  best-lighted  side 
of.the  building. 

Another  efficient  and  eas- 
ily constructed  trap  is  that 
designed  by  F.  L.  Washburn 
of  the  Minnesota  Station. 
The  trap  is  24  inches  long, 
13  inches  high  and  8  inches 
wide.  The  upper  part, 
either  oval  or  rectangular, 
serves  as  a  receptable  which 
the  flics  enter  through  the 
opening  in  the  top  of  the 
middle  portion,  made  of  or- 
dinary rr.os'iuito  wire  screen 
and  shaped  like  the  roof  of 
a  house.  Under  this  is  the 
baseboard  on  which  rest 
two  tin  bait  pans.  The 
space  between  the  base- 
board and  the  middle  por- 
tion is  about  one-half  inch, 
and  between  this  and  the 
bait  pans  through  which  the 
flies  enter,  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch.  Stale  meat,  bread 
and  milk  are  used  as  bait. 
The  trapped  flies  are  killed 
by  immersing  in  hot  water. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  poi- 
son the  flies  instead  of  trap- 
ping them  the  following 
method  may  be  used  with 
success:  Fill  a  soup  plate  with  damp 
sand,  cover  with  a  disk  of  blotting 
paper,  spread  sugar  on  the  blotting 
paper,  and  sprinkle  it  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  formalin  (40  per  cent 
formaldehyde)  with  20  parts  of  water. 


Enjoins  Irrigation  Work 

In  granting  a  permanent  injunction 
against  the  trustees  of  reclamation 
district  773,  whereby  the  district  is 
forbidden  to  sell  any  land  to  satisfy 
Jelinquent  assessments,  the  Superior 
Court  at  Stockton  invalidated  an  as- 
't^ment  which  was  made  in  1910  to 
raise  $167,006.90.  The  plaintiffs  in 
the  case  are  John  Finnan,  Dorothea 
Lammers  and  Marie  Robbins,  wealthy 
island  land  owners. 

In  granting  the  injunction  the 
court  laid  down  a  rule  which  may  be 
widely  adopted.  It  declares  that  levy- 
ing an  assessment  in  any  irrigation 
district,  although  officially  approved 
by  the  board  of  supervisors,  is. invalid 
if  there  are  any  irregularities  in  the 
petition. 

The  suit  has  been  pending  for  about 
a  year  and  several  thousand  acres  are 
affected  by  the  decision.  The  land- 
owners alleged  that  the  trustees  re- 
sorted to  fraud  in  order  to  secure  the 
supervisors'  sanction  of  their  assess- 
ment. A  large  part  of  the  tax,  it  is 
«aid,  has  already  been  paid  by  those 
who  did  not  protest. 


Irrigation  Saves  Vineyards 

Irrigated  vineyards  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  will  yield  a  60  per  cent 
crop,  despite  two  successive  dry  years 
■and  the  intense  heat  early  in  July, 
according  to  a  statement  by  L.  T. 
Mason  of  Stockton,  a  large  buyer. 

Indications  are  that  vineyards  irri- 
gated early  are  damaged  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  but  as  the  crop  on  these 
vines  set  heavily,  this  damage  is 
not  serious,  says  Mason.  On  vine- 
yards irrigated  late  the  foliage  was 
light  and  tender,  and  the  damage  was 
heavy,  and  probably  will  average 
from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

On  the  unirrigated  vineyards  the 
foliage 'is  also  light,  and  the  damage 
from  sunburn  and  drought  will  reach 
from  60  to  75  per  cent.  Many  of  these 
unirrigated  vineyards  have  stopped 
growing,  and  the  leaves  as  well  as 
the  berries  are  drying  up. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  vineyard 
acreage  was  irrigated  early  and  will 
make  good  crops.  From  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  balance  was  irrigated  late, 
and  will  probably  mature  a  50  or  60 
per  cent  crop. 


American  Tractor  Wins 

At  a  recent  auto  show  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Russia,  the  Holt  Cater- 
pillar engine  was  awarded  all  the 
first  prize  gold  medals  and  two  silver 
medals.  The  show  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Auto 
Company  of  Russia  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Czar.  It  was  an 
international  affair  in  which  five  Ger- 
man and  three  American  tractors 
competed. 

The  different  engines  were  put  to 
the  severest  tests  and  the  Holt  Cater- 
Kllar  easily  demonstrated  its  superi- 
ority. From  the  published  reports 
the  highest  praise  as  well  as  the  first 
honors  were  bestowed  on  the  Holt 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Stockton 
for  building  a  tractor  that  met  every 
test  put  on  it. 

The  same  performance  was  re- 
peated at  Algeria  in  the  northern 
part  of  Africa,  the  first  prize  going 
to  the  Holt  Caterpillar. 


Grange  to  Meet  October  21 

Between  300  and  500  members  of 
the  California  State  Grange  will  hold 
their  annual  convention  in  San  Jose 
during  the  third  week  in  October, 
and  the  Santa  Clara  county  grange 
is  making  extensive  preparations  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  visiting 
delegates.  The  convention  will  open 
October  21,  and  will  adjourn  Oc- 
tober 24. 

There  are  about  forty  granges  in 
California,  and  each  local  will  send 
two  delegates.  A  large  number  of 
other  granges  will  take  advantage  of 
the  trip,  however,  and  the  number  of 
visitors  will  far  exceed  the  number 
of  delegates. 


Wants  Marketing  Aid 

Senator  Brossahard  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  a  commission  to  aid  farm- 
ers in  marketing  their  crops  and  em- 
powering the  commission  to  provide 
a  market  news  service  for  the  farmers, 
informing  them  of  the  state  of  mar- 
kets. 


Farmers  Form  a  Party 

The  farmers  and  settlers'  conference 
in  New  South  Wales  has  decided  to 
declare  itself  a  regular  political  party, 
making  the  fourth  in  state  politics 
there. 


Would  Instruct  Farmers 

The  University  of  Nevada  plans  to 
add  to  its  curriculum  a  course  in  in- 
dividual instruction  for  farmers, 
probably  starting  with  the  fall  se- 
mester this  year,  according  to  a 
statement  made  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Reid,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents. 

Reid  is  strongly  in  favor  of  uni- 
versity extension  work  among  the 
farmers,  and  ranch  owners  of  the 
State  are  taking  unusual  interest  in 
the  work.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  the  service  of  E.  A.  Howes, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity faculty,  but  now  with  a  Cana- 
dian agricultural  college. 


Saving  Forest  Trees 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  just  com- 
pleted a  series  of  control  projects  for 
the  extermination  of  the  insects  kill- 
ing the  sugar  and  yellow  pine  on  the 
national  forests.  The  work  has  been 
conducted  on  four  forests,  the  Sierra, 
Klamath,  Trinity  and  California. 

In  all,  about  3.000.000  feet  have  been 
treated,  or  a  total  of  3,000  trees. 

These  trees  have  been  killed  by  a 
little  beetle  known  to  scientists  as 
"Dendroctonus,"  which  translated 
means  literally  "Killer  of  Trees." 
That  this  little  beetle  lives  up  to  its 
name  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
these  3,000  trees  were  killed  during 
one  summer  season,  and  represent 
only  a  small  part  of  the  annual  loss 
from  these  pests  to  the  forests  of 
California.  This  annual  loss  is  con; 
servatively  placed  at  25.000.000  feet/ 
It  is  to  prevent  this  large  loss  to  the 
mature  timber  of  the  State  that  the 
Forest  Service  is  doing  this  work. 
Every  tree  treated  this  year  means  a 
saving  of  one  tree  next  year,  and  one 
or  more  trees  the  following  year,  for, 
under  favorable  conditions,  these  in- 
sects increase  rapidly. 

As  the  average  stu-npage  price  of  a 
tree  ranges  from  $2  to  $3  and  the 
cost  of  treating  trees  is  the  same,  the 
saving  in  timber  next  year  will  pay 
for  the  control  work  of  this  year  and 
each  succeeding  year  will  be  a  clear 
gain  to  be  added  to  the  timber  rel 
sources  of  the  State. 

Many  of  the  lumber  companies  of 
the  State,  recognizing  the  s;iving  in 
dollars  and  cents,  are  also  instituting 
control  projects  of  their  own.  During 
the  winter  of  1913-14  the  Fore3 
Service  expects  to  treat  a  still  large! 
number  of  trees. 


Olive  Crop  a  Big  One 

Reports  from  the  olive  growing 
sections  of  California  indicate  that 
the  1913-14  crop  will  be  heavy.  Till 
fruit  has  set  well  after  a  prolific  bloal 
soming  period,  and  the  trees  in  geaa 
eral  are  reported  in  excellent  conda 
tion. 

Under  normal  conditions  of  suppljj 
and  demand  a  heavy  crop  would  bfl 
attended  by  a  lower  price  r  the 
fruit,  but  the  rapidly  increasing  popul 
larity  of  the  ripe  olive  for  food  pin 
poses  has  so  stimulated  the  markej 
that  the  packers  are  unable  to  fill 
their  orders,  according  to  .reports. 
Recognizing  the  broadening  -ope  of 
the  demand  for  pickled  ripe  oliveti 
the  packers  are,  whenever  possible! 
tying  up  future  crops  at  prevailing 
prices. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  reports 
on  olive  crop  conditions:  San  Be«i 
nardino,  Los  Angeles.  Madera.  Mer- 
ced, Tehama  and  Stanislaus  counties! 
full  crop;  Butte,  ~~>  per  cent  crop; 
Orange,  80  per  cent  crop;  Sacra- 
emnto,  90  per  cent  crop,  and  Tulare, 
75  per  cent  crop. 


Packs  Fruit  Honestly 

An  idea  that  will  advertise  the  fruit 
of  Nevada  county  has  bee  n  adopted 
by  J.  E.  Taylor  of  Gra-  Valley,  who 
is  superintending  the  packing  of  hun- 
dreds of  boxes  of  pears  and  other 
fruits  from  the  Bonanza  ranch.  He 
has  had  postal  cards  printed,  and  one 
of  these  is  to  be  placed  in  each  box 
»of  fruit  that  is  put  up  under  the 
"Bonanza"  brand. 

The  post  card  states  that  if  th*1 
fruit  is  not  in  good  condition  when  it 
is  opened  for  the  purchaser  to  note 
that  fact  on  the  postal  card  and  mail 
it  to  the  address  printed  on  it.  .  It 
goes  further,  and  states  that  the 
packer  is  paid  a  bonus  of  20  per  cent 
over  the  regular  packers'  wages  if  no 
cards  are  returned,  insuring  the  best 
pack  possible.  The  fruit  is  labeled 
the  "Bonanza  Twenty  Per  Cent 
Bonus  Fruit.** 

It  is  expected  that  this  label  and 
idea  will  create  a  market  for  this 
fruit  throughout  the  Ka«t.  and  that 
a  constant  demand  will  be  created. 
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Money  in  Hares 


-By  John  Y.  Beaty  ■ 


$17  Per  Doe  Yearly  Profit  Made  by  Woman 


TWO  hours  a  day  are  all  that  are 
needed  to  care  for  twenty  does, 
and  the  income  from  them  is  about  $400 
a  year.  Moreover,  the  hares  can  be 
kept  in  a  space  less  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  square. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Knight  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  has  found  that  she  can  make 
a  good  income — a  big  income,  when 
the  small  investment  and  trouble  are 
considered — from  a  small  number  of 
does,  and  she  is  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate of  them.  She  became  inter- 
ested in  hares  two  years  ago,  when 
she  bought  a  single  New  Zealand 
doe,  "Alice,"  for  $1,  and  "Alice"  is 
the  mother,  grandmother  or  great- 
grandmother  of  practically  all  the 
hares  she  now  has. 

Mrs.  Knight  thinks  the  New  Zea- 
landers  are  the  best  breed,  but  as 
they  are  rather  scarce  in  California, 
fee  built  up  her  flock  by  adding 
Flemish  and  Belgian  bucks  and  does. 

The  hares  are  very  delicate  and  must  have  close  atten- 
tion.   Says  Mrs.  Knight: 

"A  lazy  person  should  not  attempt  to  keep  them.  You 
must  know  every  animal  and  keep  up  your  acquaintance 
with  them.  And  don't  keep  too  many  together.  Every 
doe  must  have  a  pen  of  its  own  and  the  young  should 
not  be  kept  in  pens  of  more  than  fifteen." 

Hares  are  naturally  clean  animals,  but  they  can  be  kept 
successfully  in  small  pens.  Those  made  by  Mrs.  Knight 
are  four  feet  square  and  two  feet  high. 

It  is  much  kinder  to  underfeed  than  to  overfeed,  for 
all  hare  troubles  arise  from  mistakes  in  feeding. 

Mrs.  Knight's  hares  receive  three  feeds  daily.  In  the 
morning  green  stuff  is  given.  Chicory  is  grown  for  them 
eight  months  in  the  year,  and  burr  clover  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  greens  the  other  four  months. 

Water  is  never  given  at  the  same  time  as  green  food. 
In  fact,  water  is  given  only  twice  a  day  in  summer  and 
once  a  day  in  winter. 
At  noon  a  light  lunch  of  greens  is  served. 
The  heavy  meal  is  given  in  the  evening,  just  before 
dark.  In  winter  the  main  part  of  the  evening  meal  is 
ear  corn.  Corn  is  too  fattening  for  a  summer  feed, 
however,  so  rolled  barley  and  bran  are  substituted.  The 
barley  is  scalded  and  dry  bran  added  to  take  up  the  water. 

Skim  milk  is  given  morning  and  night  if  it  can  be  had. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  feed,  but  it  is  a  little  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  other.  One  cow  supplies  the  Knight 
family  and  the  twenty  families  of  hares  at  present. 


Raisin  Crop  Short 


The  upper  photograph  »hona  some  of 
the  hares  at  (our  months  old  and 
ready  for  the  market.  The  lower  is 
of  n  huteh  for  three  does  with  litters. 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  As- 
sociated Raisin  Company  who 
have  been  in  the  field  the  last  few 
days  report  that  the  outlook  this  year 
is  for  a  very  small  crop  of  raisins. 

In  many  vineyards  where  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  crop  would  be 
heavy,  investigation  shows  that  there 
are  few  grapes  on  the  vines  and  in 
many  places  where  the  average  yield 
has  been  two  tons  to  the  acre,  it  is 
said  the  crop  this  year  will  probably 
be  less  than  a  ton  to  the  acre. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Company 
will  make  a  thorough  investigation  in 
the  next  few  weeks  and  make  a  gen- 
eral report  on  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  1913 
crop  is  much  of  an  uncertainty  there 
are  a  number  who  predict  that  the 
Associated  will  not  make  any  prices 
on  new  raisins  before  September  1. 
Manager  James  Madison  says  prices 
will  not  be  made  until  some  time  later. 
The  market  in  the  East  remains  somewhat  quiet,  but 
responses  are  coming  in  more  freely.  One  outside  packer 
was  quoting  old  raisins  half  a  cent  below  Associated  prices 
for  a  time,  but  later  withdrew  the  prices  and  quoted  Asso- 
ciated figures. 

Manager  Madison  has  issued  the  following  statement: 
"As  this  company  has  now  completed  arrangements 
with  most  of  the  packers  we  expect  to  have  working  with 
us,  for  the  packing  and  selling  of  your  raisins,  we  feel 
that  you  should  be  fully  advised  as  to  whom  the  firms 
are  who  have  shown  a  desire  to  work  with  this  corpora- 
tion on  such  terms  as  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Raisin  Company  have  found  satisfactory. 
"The  following  are  the  firms  signed  to  date: 
"Malaga  Packing  Co.,  Mowatt  &  Co.,  North  Ontario 
Packing  Co.,  Kings  County  Raisin  &  Fruh  Co.,  Phoenix 
Packing  Co.,  Castle  Bros.,  Fresno  Home  Packing  Co.,  Bon- 
ner &  Co.,  Giffen-Hobbfe  Co.,  Dinuba  Farmers'  Union,  Cali- 
fornia Farmers'  Union,  Rosenberg  Bros.  Co.,  Griffen-Skel- 
ley  Co.,  California  Cured  Fruit  Co.,  Selma  Fruit  Co.  and 
Armstrong  Fruit  Co. 

"As  many  raisin  growers  are  also  producers  of  other 
dried  fruits,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
not  alone  the  raisin  growers  who  produce  dried  fruits,  but 
also  the  growers  of  peaches  and  other  dried  fruits,  would 
give  the  preference  in  selling  to  mentioned  firms  that  have 
shown  their  willingness  to  assist  the  corporation  in  its  en- 
deavor to  obtain  reasonable  prices  for  the  products  of 
the  valley." 


Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  Is  Model 


Lemon  Price  Is  Soaring 
July  and  August  are  the  great 
months  for  lemons  and  this  year 
prices  are  the  highest  for  ten  years. 
During  June  400,000  boxes  of  Sicily 
lemons  were  sold  in  New  York  for  an 
average  of  $5  a  box,  making  the  total 
sales  for  that  month  $2,000,000. 

During  the  last  of  June  prices  were 
as  high  as  $8  for  the  finest  stock  and 
in  July  the  price  was  $8.50,  which  is 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  at  the 
same  time  last  year. 

One  reason  for  the  high  prices  of 
Sicily  lemons  is  that  fewer  California 
lemons  have  reached  the  market  this 
season.  The  California  fruit  as  a  rule 
brings  $1  a  box  more  than  that  from 
Sicily. 

. .  The  high  prices  have  made  some 
of  the  importers  rich  this  season.  The 
crop  in  Sicily  is  short  and  lemons 
may  go  as  high  as  $15  a  box  before 
the  end  of  August. 


Rice  Crop  Is  a  Big  One 

jk  Careful  estimates  of  the  rice  crop 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  this  year 
place  the  figure  at  15,000,000  pounds. 
This  will  be  by  far  the  largest  yield 
produced  there,  but  by  no  means  the 
maximum  crop. 

■■  The  rice  industry,  after  several 
years  of  experimenting,  is  on  a  firm 
basis  and  there  now  seems  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  go  ahead  with  re- 
markable strides.  There  is  ample 
room  for  the  expansion  of  the  rice- 
growing  industry  there,  as  the  Pacific 
Coast  annually  consumes  about  55,- 
000.000  pounds  of  rice,  practically  all 
of  which  heretofore  has  been  im- 
ported. There  are  now  about  3,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  planted  to  the  crop. 


THE  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change of  Los  Angeles,  declared 
by  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  members  of  Congress 
as  the  most  perfect  system  of  co- 
operative handling  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  products  in  the  world,  is 
to  be  the  model  after  which  the  gov- 
ernment will  form  its  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets that  is  to  be  given  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  nation. 

An  announcement  to  this  effect 
was  made  in  Washington  by  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  thorough  study  of  the  methods 
of  the  Los  Angeles  institution  will  be 
made  at  once. 

That  the  department  is  anxious  to 
begin  its  study  of  the  Los  Angeles 
institution's  methods  was  evidenced 
when  Dr.  T.  N.  Carver,  chief  of  the 
rural  organization  service,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Brand,  chief  of  the  market- 
ing service  bureau,  who  are  now  mak- 
ing a  study  of  conditions  in  Maine, 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Los  An- 
geles and  take  up  the  study  of  the 
exchange's  methods  at  once. 

The  long  search  of  the  government 
for  such  a  basis  of  study  was  brought 
about  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Two 
months  ago  a  man  went  to  Washing- 
ton from  Los  Angeles  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  Congress  facts 
and  figures  which  he  hoped  would 
stay  their  hands  from  placing  the 
citrus  fruits  on  the  free  list.  This 
man  was  G.  Harold  Powell,  general 
manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange. 


First  he  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  There,  in  de- 
fense of  his  organization,  he  told  the 
methods  they  employ  in  picking, 
packing  and  marketing  the  oranges 
and  lemons  of  Southern  California. 
Attaches  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture called  at  the  hearing,  heard 
the  statements  of  Powell  and  has- 
tened to  transmit  them  to  Secretary 
David  F.  Houston.  Houston  was  in- 
terested and  arranged  for  a  confer- 
ence with  Powell.  Later,  Powell  ad- 
dressed the  heads  of  the  subsidiary 
departments  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  several  members  of 
Congress  on  the  question  of  co-op- 
eration in  agriculture  and  marketing. 

When  Powell  finished  his  remarks 
Secretary  Houston  and  several  mem- 
bers of  Congress  declared  the  sys- 
tem to  be  the  greatest  co-operative 
plan  of  marketing  in  operation  either 
in  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

The  marketing  system  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  depart- 
ment for  several  months,  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  having  been  made 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
establish  such  a  bureau. 

The  regular  organization  service 
has  also  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time  and  a  fund  of  $150,000  is 
now  available  for  its  establishment. 

The  plan  of  the  government,  it  is 
understood,  is  to  combine  the  two 
systems  as  far  as  practical  after  they 
have  been  fully  worked  out  and  to 
place  them  at  the  service  of  agricul- 
turists throughout  the  nation. 


Prizes  at  Big  Pear  Show 

In  addition  to  the  $1,000  in  cash 
offered  as  premiums  for  exhibits  at 
the  El  Dorado  county  Bartlett  pear 
show  August  28-30,  a  number  of 
valuable  prizes  have  been  promised 
by  nurserymen  and  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements.  One  house 
has  offered  a  loving  cup  and  another 
a  farm  truck,  while  hundreds  of  trees 
are  included  in  the  list. 

JMeanwhile  the  cash  prize  list,  rules 
of  entry  and  entry  blanks  arc  being 
sent  to  every  rancher,  fruit  grower 
and  merchant  in  the  county.  Almost 
every  orchardist  has  agreed  to  exhibit, 
but  their  signatures  to  the  formal 
entry  are  wanted,  so  that  the  directors 
may  know  approximately  what  will  be 
offered  for  exhibition. 

Manager  C.  G.  Redman  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  the  show  is  not  limited 
to  fruit.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
canned  fruits  will  be  awarded  prizes, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  one 
to  have  much  of  a  crop  to  exhibit  in 
these  classes.  There  will  be  numerous 
industrial  exhibits,  including  a  cider 
press,  which  will  be  in  operation  at 
the  show  tent,  where  the  visitors  will 
be  able  to  test  the  quality  of  El 
Dorado  county  apples. 


Big  Vintage  Festival 

A  vintage  festival  will  be  held  in 
St.  Helena,  September  6  to  9.  The 
success  of  the  festival  last  year  has 
prompted  the  committee  in  charge 
to  make  it  bigger  and  better  than 
ever. 

The  exhibits  will  include  viticulture, 
horticulture  and  agriculture  and  all 
of  the  best  that  grows  in  Napa  county 
will  be  shown  in  a  most  comprehen- 
sive and  attractive  manner. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 


Reports  of  crop  conditions  in  California  are  made  by  the  various 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners  to  "Orchard  and  Farm"  in  the  ac- 
companying article.  They  are  made  up  to  and  including  July  20,  and 
may  be  taken  as  absolutely  accurate. 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY  (Fred   
Seulberger)  —  Apricots,  75 
per  cent;  fruit  good  where  ir- 
rigated, small  generally; 
peaches,  65  per  cent;  pears,  70 
per  cent;  prunes,  very  poor  from 
drouth;  wine  grapes,  70  per 
cent. 

Butte  County  (Earle  Mills)—  j  

Prunes  injured  somewhat  by 
the  dry,  hot,  north  winds  of 
July  10  and  11.  Citrus  fruits,  35  per 
cent,  on  account  of  frost.  Some 
grapes  injured  by  hot  weather.  Ex- 
cellent crop  of  grain.  Livestock  in 
good  condition. 

Colusa  County  (L.  R.  Boedefeld)— 
The  recent  hot  weather  and  heavy 
north  wind  did  some  damage,  espe- 
cially to  prunes  and  pears.  Damage 
to  prunes,  10  to  15  per  cent;  pears,  con- 
siderable. Citrus  fruits  good  in  irri- 
gated sections.  Lack  of  moisture  will 
make  grape  crop  short.  Berries  and 
vegetables  injured  by  heat.  Grain 
harvest  half  over,  the  yield  per  acre 
exceeding  expectations.  Livestock 
in  good  shape. 

El  Dorado  County  (J.  E.  Hassles- 
Pears,  30  per  cent;  peaches,  about  50 
per  cent;  apples,  30  per  cent;  shipping 
prunes,  25  per  cent  of  normal  crop; 
grapes,  80  per  cent.  Berries  and  vege- 
tables promise  100  per  cent.  Grain, 
75  per  cent  of  average  crop.  We  have 
10,000  acres  of  good  -grain  land  here 
cheap,  that  are  waiting  hustling  set- 
tlers to  make  fine  and  prosperous 
homes. 

Fresno  County  (F.  C.  Schell)— Cit- 
rus fruits,  60  per  cent;  grapes,  70  per 
cent;  grain,  no  crop;  livestock,  80  per 
cent. 

Imperial  County  (W.  E.  Wilsie)— 

Deciduous  and  citrus  fruits,  normal. 
Last  two  cuttings  of  alfalfa  damaged 
considerably  by  caterpillars,  but  they 
are  now  disappearing  because  of  par- 
asites and  contagious  disease. 

Inyo  County  (Richard  Baird) — 
Stone  fruits  will  be  about  half  a  crop; 
apples,  normal  crop  and  excellent 
quality;  pears,  normal;  grapes  doing 
nicely;  berries,  prospects  excellent; 
vegetables  in  good  condition;  grain, 
fair;  alfalfa,  good;  livestock,  excellent. 

Kings  County  (B.  V.  Sharp)— De- 
ciduous fruits  normal  except  apricots, 
which  are  about  35  per  cent.  Hot 
weather  caused  some  damage  to 
grapes  and  crop  is  a  little  short.  Ber- 
ries and  vegetables,  normal.  Grain  is 
light  except  2,000  acres  on  Tulare 
lake,  which  is  very  heavy.  Livestock 
in  good  condition. 

Lake  County  (George  A.  Lyon)— 
Apples,  30  per  cent;  prunes,  35 .  per 
cent;  pears,  60  per  cent;  wine  grapes, 
100  per  cent;  grain  and  hay  crops 
good. 

Los  Angeles  County  (William 
Wood)  —  Deciduous  fruits,  good. 
Oranges  dropping  some  owing  to  red 
spider  and  heat;  four-fifths  of  aver- 
age crop  promised.  Lemons,  one- 
half  of  normal  crop.  Grapes,  berries 
and  vegetables,  good:  grain,  light. 

Madera  County  (George  March- 
bank) — Peaches,  100  per  cent;  apri- 
cots, 20  per  cent;  almonds,  50  per 
cent;  figs,  100  per  cent;  prunes,  50 
per  cent.  Red  spider  and  hot  winds 
have  reduced  prunes  one-half.  Wine 
grapes,  85  to  30  per  cent;  raisin 
grapes,  70  per  cent.  Rainfall  one- 
half  of  normal,  water-table  six  to 
eight  feet  lower  than  normal,  and 
the  hot  winds  have  reduced  the  raisin 
crop  at  least  30  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  lack  of  moisture,  hot  winds 
and  in  some  instances  vine-leaf  hop- 
pers have  shortened  the  crop.  Grain, 
about  37J/2  per  cent,  and  quality  light. 
Livestock,  normal. 

Mendocino  County  (J.  R.  Banks) — 
Citrus  fruits,  one-half  crop;  grapes, 
100  per  cent;  berries,  50  per  cent; 
vegetables,  100  per  cent;  grain,  100 
per  cent;  livestock  never  better. 

Merced  County  (N.  H.  Wilson) — 


Peaches,  40  per  cent;  pears,  50  per 
cent;  plums,  40  per  cent;  olives,  100 
per  cent;  apricots,  10  per  cent;  ap- 
ples, 50  per  cent;  graoes,  70  per  cent; 
walnuts,  100  per  cent;  berries,  100 
per  cent;  vegetables,  large_  crop; 
grain,  25  per  cent.  Livestock  in  good 
condition. 

Monterey  County  (J.  B.  Hickman) 
— A'pples,  40  per  cent;  plums,  75  per 
cent;  prunes,  50  per  cent;  peaches,  75 
per  cent;  pears,  75  per  cent;  apricots, 
100  per  cent;  .almonds,  100  per  cent; 
table  grapes,  90  per  cent;  wine 
grapes,  90  per  cent;  loganberries,  75 
per  cent;  barley,  20  per  cent;  wheat, 
20  per  cent;  oats,  40  per  cent;  alfalfa, 
100  per  cent.  Livestock  largely 
moved  to  other  sections.  Shortage  of 
moisture  is  making  itself  apparent  by 
failure  ot  apples,  etc. 

Nevada  County  (D.  F.  Norton)— 
Citrus  trees  loaded  with  fruit.  Grapes, 
berries  and  vegetables,  100  per  cent; 
grain,  125  per  cent;  livestock,  in 
splendid  condition. 

Napa  County  (A.  D.  Butler) — De- 
ciduous fruits,  light,  about  50  per  cent 
of  last  year;  grapes,  fair;  berries, 
vegetables  and  grain,  good.  Livestock, 
doing  well.  I  think  the  two  dry 
seasons  are  responsible  for  the  light 
crops,  although  frost  did  some  dam- 
age. Foliage  on  trees  is  good  and  of 
good  color. 

Orange  County  (Roy  K.  Bishop) — 
Deciduous  fruits  remain  in  good  con- 
dition. Apricots  gathered,  crop  40 
per  cent  normal.  Naval  oranges,  80 
per  cent.  Valencia  oranges  have 
dropped  and  there  will  be  70  per  cent 
of  full  crop.  Trees  are  now  putting 
on  a  fine,  healthy  growth.  Lemons 
are  growing  well  and  blossoming  fully, 
Grapes,  not  much  grown,  but  the  few 
there  are,  are  in  fine  condition  with 
little  mildew.  Tomatoes,  bell  peppers 
and  melons,  excellent.  Sugar  beets 
in  good  condition  and  harvest  just 
beginning.  Lima  beans  look  well  and 
the  weather  has  been  ideal  for  a  crop. 
Unless  a  hot  wave  comes,  the  yield 
will- be  about  70  per  cent  of  normal. 

Riverside  County  (R.  P.  Cundiff)— 
Apricots,  peaches  and  prunes,  full 
crop;  apples  promise  85  per  cent;  al- 
monds, 85  per  cent;  walnuts,  full 
crop;  pears,  75  per  cent;  citrus  fruits, 
60  per  cent;  wine  grapes,  full  crop; 
table  grapes,  80  per  cent;  berries,  nor- 
mal crop  of  all  varieties;  vegetables, 
normal;  grain,  about  one-third.  Our 
canneries  and  drying  establishments 
are  finishing  up  the  apricot  season, 
which  has  been  of  fine  quality  as  well 
as  a  heavy  crop,  and  have  begun  on 
peach  crop.  Citrus  trees  are  show- 
ing a  remarkably  fine  growth,  consid- 
ering their  injured  condition  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  freeze. 

Sacramento  County  (F.  R.  M. 
Bloomer) — Bartlett  pears,  75  per  cent 
of  full  crop,  or  12,000  tons;  peaches 
and  plums  harvested.  The  largest 
shipment  of  Bartlett  pears  and  plums 
reached  52  cars  one  day,  against  71 
cars  one  year  ago.  Oranges  look  well, 
although  the  drop  has  been  some- 
what heavy,  reducing  the  crop  to  90 
per  cent.  Shipping  grapes,  princi- 
pally Tokays,  have  been  seriously 
sunburnt  and  crop  will  be  reduced 
one-half.  Nearly  same  condition  with 
wine  grapes.  Second  crop  of  straw- 
berries being  picked  and  turning  out 
well.  Other  berries  mostly  picked. 
Pink  and  black-eye  beans  have  not 
been  planted  as  largely  as  usual,  there 
being  about  15,000  acres  planted  this 


year.  All  vegetables  are  doing  well 
and  yielding,  as  estimated,  75  per 
cent.  Most  of  livestock  are  in  the 
forest  reserve  for  the  summer. 

San  Benito  County  (L.  H.  Day) — 
Apples,  one-half  of  normal  crop;  apri- 
cots, 60  per  cent;  prunes,  50  per  cent; 
peaches,  75  per  cent.  Almonds  and 
grapes,  full  crops. 

San  Bernardino  County  (S.  A. 
Pease) — Apples,  95  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal crop;  peaches,  95  per  cent;  apri- 
cots, 85  per  cent;  oranges,  70  per 
cent;  lemons,  30  per  cent;  grape  fruit, 
85  per  cent;,  table  grapes,  95  per  cent; 
wine  grapes,  95  per  cent;  walnuts, 
100  per  cent;  olives,  75  per  cent. 

San  Joaquin  County  (William  Gar- 
den)— Plums,  full  crop;  prunes,  75  per 
cent;  peaches,  fair;  pears,  100  per 
cent;  grapes,  75  per  cent,  much  dam- 
age done  by  sunburn;  vegetables, 
very  scarce;  grains,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  islands,  very  light;  good 
crop  of  wheat  and  barley  on  the  is- 
lands. 

Santa  Barbara  County  (C.  W. 
Beers)  —  Apples  suffering  slightly 
from  mildew,  but  100  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal crop;  apricots,  extra  fine  quality, 
large  size,  110  per  cent,  and  coming 
to  market  in  fine  condition.  Pears, 
heavy  setting  of  excellent  quality,  100 
per  cent  normal.  Lemons,  100  per 
cent;  many  young  trees  set  this  year 
and  bloom  fully  normal.  Black  scale 
and  red  spider  showing  up  in  some 
sections.  Oranges,  full  crop;  pomelo, 
full  crop.  Berries  and  vegetables, 
normal.  Half  crop  of  grains,  and 
three-quarters  crop  of  hay  for  county. 
Walnuts  are  not  suffering  to  any 
great  extent  from  blight.  The  crop 
will  be  about  normal. 

Siskiyou  County  (Joseph  F.  Wet- 
zel)— Apples,  70  per  cent  of  last 
year's  crop,  but  quality  is  better; 
pears,  peaches  and  plums,  about  70 
per  cent;  cherries  and  walnuts,  ex- 
cellent crops;  grapes,  normal;  straw- 
berries, 10  per  cent  better  than  last 
year;  loganberries,  blackberries  and 
gooseberries,  heavy.  Potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  excellent;  wheat, 
barley  and  oats,  heavy.  Pasture  is 
excellent.  Many  thousands  of  sheep 
and  cattle  shipped  from  dry  sections 
to  pasturage  here.  Grapes  and  ber- 
ries are  free  from  pests. 

Solano  County  (C.  R.  McBride)— 
Almonds,  30  per  cent  of  normal; 
prunes,  25  to  30  per  cent,  due  to  sun- 
burn; peaches,  85  per  cent,  on  ac- 
count of  sunburn  and  smaller  sizes; 
plums,  75  per  cent;  table  grapes,  55 
.to  60  per  cent,  severely  burned;  wine 
grapes,  90  per  cent;  barley,  30  per 
cent;  wheat,  15  per  cent.  There  is  a> 
shortage  of  livestock,  but  condition 
is  good.  Water  is  low  in  the  best 
irrigated  district,  but  alfalfa  and  nur- 
series are  in  perfect  condition.  Deep 
well  pumps  are  being  installed  and 
an  abundance  of  water  is  being  ob- 
tained. 

Sonoma  County  (A.  R.  Gallaway) — 

Deciduous  fruits  are  in  fair  condition, 
but  not  as  good  as  last  month  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  hot  weather 
during  the  first  part  of  July.  Prunes 
suffered  most,  the  average  loss  being 
estimated  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
Citrus  fruit  prospects  indicate  about 
half  a  crop,  the  trees  looking  well. 
Grapes,  average  crop;  berries  looking 
well,  but  damaged  about  10  per  cent 
by  hot  weather;  vegetables,  generally 
good;  grain,  90  per  cent  of  average 
crop;    livestock,    in    good  condition 


j      with  much  good  feed  going  to 

waste. 

Tehama  County  (Charles  B. 
Weeks) — Peaches,  50  per  cent; 
prunes,  50  per  cent;  pears,  10 
per  cent;  plums,  80  per  cent; 
oranges,  100  per  cent;  lemons, 
100  per  cent;  table  grapes,  80 

  per    cent;    wine     grapes,  100 

per  cent;  wheat,  oats  and  bar- 
ley will  be  full  crops.  The 
hot  weather  caused  a  sharp  drop 
in  prunes,  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  15  per  cent.  A  strong,  dry 
north  wind  of  about  the  same 
date  blew  off  a  large  number  of 
pears.  Bad  July  climatic  conditions 
on  the  whole  will  materially  reduce 
the  output  of  fruit  in  the  county. 

Ventura  County  (R.  S.  Vaile)— 
Dried  apricots,  fcne  color  and  quality; 
lemons,  60  per  cent  of  normal  crop; 
slight  drop  of  young  lemons  due  to 
warm  weather.  Hay  baling  finished, 
crop  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  nor- 
mal and  better  than  expected. 

Yolo  County  (G.  H.  Hecke)— Ex- 
traordinarily hot  winds,  sweeping 
through  the  Sacramento  Valley,  July 
10  and  11,  affected  the  fruit  pros- 
pects, as  harvesting  had  not  taken 
place,  to  the  approximate  extent  of 
25  per  cent  loss  of  the  formerly  esti- 
mated prospects.  Prunes  and  grapes 
have  suffered  particularly.  The  dam- 
age varies  according  to  the  moisture 
in  the  soil.  Where  irrigation  and 
protection  were  given  to  the  fruit  by 
a  good  growth  of  foliage  the  dam- 
age was  less;  under  contrary  condi- 
tions, more.  Red  spiders  in  orchards 
and  vine-hoppers  in  vineyards  have 
been  causing  much  trouble. 

Yuba  County  (G.  W.  Harney)— 
North  winds  did  some  damage  to  all 
deciduous  fruits,  pears  and  prunes 
especially.  Bartlett  pears,  60  per  cent 
of  normal;  French  prunes,  40  per 
cent;  peaches,  90  per  cent;  citrus 
fruits  less  than  former  years,  50  per 
cent  of  full  crop.  Thompson  seed- 
less grapes  have  been  damaged  and 
the  crop  will  be  curtailed  to  about 
60  per  cent;  berries  about  .harvested 
and  crop  short;  cucumbers  late,  but 
crop  normal  and  of  fine  quality;  to- 
matoes, 60  per  cent,  now  shipping 
early  ones  by  express;  grain  yield 
on  summer  fallow  is  above  normal, 
and  winter  sown  yield  is  below  nor- 
mal. No  increase  in  livestock  owing 
to  dry  year.  The  cannery  opened 
July  18  on  Tuscan  peaches.  The  first 
Tuscans  were  of  fine  quality  and  the 
season's  run  promises  to  be  better 
than  in  former  years. 


Will  Study  Our  Fruits 

The  study  of  California  fruits  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  new  depart- 
ment at  the  State  University.  It  will 
be  added  to  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  it  is  to  be  listed  as  one  otl 
the  most  important  departments  in 
the  college. 

Professor  V.  B.  Pratt,  until  recent- 
ly scientific  assistant  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  temporarily  in 
charge.  It  is  expected  that  Professor^ 
Arnold  V.  Stubenraugh,  who  is  also 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  will 
come  to  California  to  assume  charge 
of  the  rudimentary  work  of  the  de-| 
partment.  He  is  well  known  in  Call-? 
fornia  university  circles,  and  for  a 
time  was  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 

The  work  of  the  department  will 
deal  essentially  with  the  study  of  de- 
ciduous fruits.  It  will  be  in  line  with 
the  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  de- 
partment, as  mapped  out  by  Deaa 
Thomas  F.  Hunt  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Professor  Pratt  has  bee« 
connected  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  fad 
the  last  four  years. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Prize  Winners  in  Sweetpea  Contest 


New  Bank  to  Aid  the  Farmer 


HERE  they  are — the  winners  of  the 
cash  prizes  in  the  sweetpea  grow- 
ing contest  inaugurated  by  the  Ex- 
tension Division  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Chico,  Cai.,  the  prizes 
being  given  by  "Orchard  and 
Farm." 

FOR  INDIVIDUALS. 
First  prize,  $-><>. 

Leona  Palmer,  Chico. 

Second  prize,  $10. 

Adah  Hurlbut,  541  East  Sixteenth 
street,  Oakland. 

Third  prize, 

Orval  Patterson,  Durham. 
Thirteen  prizes,  $1  each. 

Corenth  Cook,  Chico. 

Florence  Niven,  San  Anselmo. 

Elsie  Scranton,  1028  Second  ave- 
nue, Oakland. 

Corinne  Ward,  735  Fifth  avenue, 
Oakland. 

Beatrice  Raab,  Chico. 

()u  ray  Johnson,  Ross. 

Noreen  Vaughan,  Colusa. 

Kenneth  Sweetland,  Colusa. 

Harold  McVicar,  Colusa. 

Helen  Heryford,  Colusa. 

Evan  Totman,  Colusa. 

Linda  Bailee  Ross. 

Audrey  Aisthorp,  Chico. 

FOR  SCHOOLS. 
First  prize,  $-5. 

Oakdale  School,  Chico.    F.  Rob- 
bins,  principal. 

Second  prize,  $15. 

North  Avenue  School,  Chico.  R.  M. 
Sisk,  principal. 

Third  prize,  $5. 

Sacramento  Avenue  School,  Chico. 
Miss  G.  Hamilton,  principal. 
'The  contest  was  a  success  in 
every  particular.  The  winning 
blossoms  were  superb  specimens 
of  sweetpeas  and  the  winners  de- 
serve all  the  money  and  all  the 
credit  they  get  in  the  competition. 
•  The  judging  of  the  huge  num- 
ber of  blossoms  entered  in  the 
contest  was  done  by  the  "Science" 
class  at  the  Chico  Normal  School, 
and  they  had  a  difficult  task.  The 
number  of  entries  was  large,  and  the 
work  of  judging  where  there  were  so 
many  good  examples  of  the  flowers 
was  hard.  But  it  was  done  thor- 
oughly and  the  result  was  the  sifting 
of  the  many  blooms  until  the  final 
judgment  was  reached. 

In  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
awards  will  be  made  in  the  potato 


and  sugar  beet  contests,  and  con- 
testants are  urged  to  cultivate  them 
most  thoroughly  until  the  last  day 
arrives.    In  a  contest  of  this  kind,  it 


that  of  the 
J-  48  States  in  the  Union,  California 
will  be  the  first  to  see  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State-wide  Farmers'  Co- 


Winners  In  the  "Orchard  and  Farm"  sweetpea  growing  contest.  To  the  right  is  Leona 
Palmer,  winner  of  the  first  prize  of  $20.    To  .the  left  is  Adah  Hurlbut,  second  prize,  $10. 


will  not  do  to  relax  your  vigilance 
in  the  slightest  degree.  Due  notice 
will  be  given  of  the  time  to  send  the 
potatoes  and  beets  in  for  inspection. 
Should  the  potatoes  mature  too  early, 
take  up,  pack  in  dry  sand  and  keep 
in  a  cool  place. 

Announcement  of  the  winners  in 
these  two  contests  will  be  made  in 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  after  the  entries 
have  been  judged. 


operative  Land  Bank,  modeled  on  the 
broad,  constructive  lines  that  have 
made  the  Luzzatti  institutions 
throughout  Italy  and  the  co-operative 
land  banks  of  Germany  and  Austria 
such  helpful  sources  of  financial  aid 
to  men  who  derive  their  living  from 
the  soil. 

Six  per  cent  is  to  be  the  maximum 
rate  that  can  be  charged  to  any  and 
every  borrower  under  the  proposed 


charter  of  this  new  co-operative  it 
stitution. 

Under  the  general  plan,  form! 
lated  by  Harold  L.  Mack  of  tl 
banking  house  of  Byrne  &  M 
Donnell,  the  California  ranch 
in  the  aggregate  will  actua'.i 
finance  his  own  pecuniary  need 
backed  by  a  strong  central  inst 
tution,  possessed  of  $2,500,000  c 
actually  subscribed  and  paid-i 
capital,  and  with  an  authorize 
capital  of  $10,000,000. 

Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  stoc 
will  be  placed  perpetually  in  th 
hands  of  five  trustees,  who  wl 
serve  for  life  and  who  will  1 
selected  from  men  of  the  big. 
est  standing  in  the  communit 
The  balance  of  the  stock  will  1 
offered  in  blocks  of  one  sha' 
and  not  more  than  100  shares  i 
individuals  throughout  the  Sta 
of  California. 

One  must  first  become  a  stoc' 
holder  before  one  can  become 
depositor.     The   bank  will  lei, 
no  money  to  individuals.    Any  : 
or  more  stockholders  in  the  ban 
who    are    responsible    men,  ei 
gaged    in    fields    of    honest  ei 
deavor,  may  form  what  will  b 
known  as  a  District  Associatio 
The    District    Association  wi. 
alone  have  the  right  to  borro\ 
from  the  bank  such  money  as  i 
legitimately    needed    by  th 
members  of  the  association  fc 
the    proper    extension    and  ca 
rying  on  of  the  business  of  i 
individual    members.     The  ind 
viduals  of  the  District  Assocu 
tion  which  so  borrows  money  fro-, 
the  bank  become  responsible  to  t'r 
bank  individually  and  collectively  fc 
the  money  so  loaned  them.  The  ban. 
can  charge  a  maximum  rate  of  5  pc 
cent  to  any  District  Association,  an. 
the  District  Association  may  lend  t 
its  individual  members  such  portion 
of  this  money  as  they  may  require  a 
a  maximum  rate  not  to  exceed  6  pe 
cent. 


Copper  Found  in  Celery 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
acting  on  complaints  from  several 
health  officers,  has  found  that  much 
of  the  table  celery  marketed  contains 
slights  amounts  of  copper  in  the  form 
of  dried  Bordeaux  mixture,  which 
farmers  use  to  protect  celery  plants 
from  disease. 

The  department  has  requested  celery 
growers  to  spray  their  plants  with  ef- 
ficient apparatus,  and  warns  consum- 
ers to  break  the  bunches  of  celery 
open  and  wash  the  stalks  thoroughly 
before  they  are  eaten. 

As  the  use  of  the  mixture  often  is 
essential,  the  department  decided  not 
to  issue  any  stringent  order,  but  has 
suggested  how  to  avoid  damage. 


Jews  in  Colony  Plan 

A  back-to-the-land  movement,  in  ful- 
fillment of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
promises  of  the  Old  Testament,  has 
been  inaugurated  by  a  group  of  Los 
Angeles  Jews  under  the  direction  of  S. 
Hirsch.  Plans  for  purchasing  30,000 
acres  in  California  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  for  founding  a  Jewish 
colony  have  been  matured.  Hirsch 
managed  a  similar  undertaking  in 
Palestine  twenty  years  ago. 


Many  Gophers  Killed 

Gopher  scalps  by  the  hundreds  are 
being  taken  to  the  office  of  County 
Clerk  W.  W.  Felt  at  Santa  Rosa. 
Claims  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  apiece 
were  made  out  and  will  be  allowed  by 
the  Supervisors.  As  an  additional  al- 
lurement to  boys  and  girls  under  16 
years  of  age,  County  Clerk  Felt  an- 
nounced a  special  monetary  prize  for 
the  month  of  July  in  addition  to  the 
bounty. 


Aid  for  Grape  Growers 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston 
has  informed  the  California  members 
of  Congress  that  he  will  require  all 
artificial  wine  sold  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  carry  labels  showing  the 
compounds  of  which  it  is  made. 

He  says  his  department  will  not  be 
able  to  control  the  wine  which  is 
shipped  into  States  in  bulk,  and  there 
fraudulently  rebottled  and  labeled. 

M,  F.  Tarpey  of  Fresno,  who  is  in 
Washington  as  a  representative  of  the 
California  wine  grape  men,  attended 
a  conference  of  representatives  from 
all  the  States  which  produce  sweet 
wines  to  discuss  plans  to  finally  de- 
feat the  Pomerene  amendment  dis- 
criminating against  pure  sweet  wines 
and  favoring  the  artificial  product. 


Farmers  Own  Creamery 

The  town  of  Stonyford,  Colusa 
county,  has  a  fully  equipped  cream- 
ery, cold  storage  and  ice  plant  in 
operation.  This  plant  is  a  joint  stock 
concern  capitalized  by  local  people. 
Nearly  every  farmer  in  that  section 
is  a  stockholder.  The  company  will 
be  able  to  make  and  deliver  ice  to  the 
surrounding  community  cheaper  than 
the  towns  on  the  railroad  can  be  sup- 
plied. 


Will  Test  Their  Cows 

A  cow-testing  club  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Bayliss,  Glenn  county,  where 
there  will  soon  be  700  cows  on  the 
different  dairy  farms.  Professor 
Thurston  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  United  States  De- 
parment  of  Agriculture  perfected  the 
organization. 


Dries  His  Own  Berries 

With  a  $30  drying  plant  and  a 
cheap  stove,  Charles  Bale's  of  Do- 
rena,  Ore.,  has  solved  the  problem  of 
marketing  loganberries.  For  years 
berry  growers  there  have  been  com- 
plaining that  they  had  no  way  of  pre- 
paring them  for  outside  markets. 
Tired  of  waiting  for  some  one  to  put 
up  a  dryer,  Bales  decided  to  attack 
the  problem  himself  and  constructed 
a  building  of  his  own  with  drying 
racks,  the  net  cost  of  which  was  $30. 
With  a  stove  to  furnish  heat,  Bales 
finds  he  can  care  for  all  the  berries 
from  his  five-acre  tract. 

Bales  is  a  member  of  the  Eugene 
Growers'  Association,  which  will 
handle  his  crop  for  him  at  27  cents  a 
pound  for  the  dried  fruit,  netting  him 
more  than  5  cents  a  pound  for  the 
green  fruit. 

With  a  $30  plant  taking  care  of 
five  acres  of  berries,  Bales  believes  it 
is  cheaper  than  it  would  be  to  haul 
them  to  a  central  dryer  and  makes 
growing  berries  practical  for  those 
a  long  distance  from  a  city. 


Dried  Fruit  Rate  Stands 

Applications  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroads  asking  authority  from 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  to  in- 
crease freight  rates  on  dried  fruits,  in- 
cluding raisins,  prunes  and  figs, 
through  a  large  portion  of  the  state, 
and  particularly  through  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  and  the  coast  counties, 
were  dismissed  by  the  commission. 

The  order  of  dismissal  was  issued 
at  the  request  of  the  railroads  which, 
because  of  the  present  withdrawal  of 
the  petitions,  are  enabled  to  present 
like  petitions  again,  if  they  so  desire. 


May  Get  Cattle  Station 

Indicating  that  he  has  reconsidere 
his  disapproval  of  the  plan  to  estal 
lish  a  cattle  quarantine  station  at  Sr. 
Francisco,  Secretary  of  Agriculttii 
Houston  telegraphed  representativ. 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  ; 
San  Francisco  to  investigate  and  r< 
port  on  the  available  sites. 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  c 
Commerce  petitioned  the  Departmei. 
of  Agriculture  as  to  the  necessity  c 
locating  an  animal  quarantine  statio 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco.  /. 
present  the  only  animal  quarantii. 
stations  are  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

When  fine  blooded  animals  ar 
brought  into  the  country  by  way  o 
this  coast  they  are  detained  for  coi 
siderable  periods.  As  the  Internr 
tional  Livestock  Show  is  in  prepar;. 
tion,  it  is  feared  that  the  lack  of  i 
station  will  work  a  hardship  on  brecc 
ers  and  exhibitors.  Such  a  static- 
will  also  encourage  livestock  breedin' 
in  the  West. 


Heat  Kills  Many  Chickens 

Hundreds  of  chicks  and  grow 
birds,  including  a  number  of  hig: 
priced  fancy  fowls,  died  from  the  e 
fects  of  the  intense  heat  in  Petalur 
and  vicinity  July  11,  and  the  ranchc 
say  their  loss  was  $6,000  or  moi 
This  is  the  first  time  such  fataliti. 
have  occurred  in  the  history  of  t! 
poultry  industry  there.  The  poultr; 
men  reported  losses  of  from  two  ' 
three  birds  to  more  than  200.  Oi 
rancher  lost  400  birds,  while  Herb; 
Peck  lost  three  prize-winning  bird 
which  have  been  exhibited  all  ove 
the  State. 
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Let  the  Farm  Boy  Have  His  Own  Acre 

  By  Edward  Hyatt,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.   ' 
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THE  American  Boy  is  an  enthusias- 
tic creature.  He  is  born  one  part 
nuisance  and  four  parts  enthusiasm. 
Properly  treated,  this  enthusiasm  lasts 
all  his  life,  and  is  the  deep  reservoir 
on  which  he  draws  in  adversity  or 
sickness,  or  when  arrives  in  his  life 
the  moment  when  he  must  call  up  all 
his  forces  to  throw  against  a  crisis. 
As  a  baby,  he  squalls  with  enthusiasm 
night  or  day.  As  he  grows  older  Ins 
enthusiasm  fills  him  and  is  shaken 
down  and  rammed  down  until  there  is 
not  room  for  anything  else.  All  this, 
assuming  that  he  is  a  healthy,  normal 
boy.  ( 
This' is  the  moment  when  he  begins 
to  take  an  interest  in  material  things. 
It  is  when  he  first  begins  to  feel  the 
thrill  of  what  we  know  as  pride  of 
possession.  It  is  an  instinct,  and 
instincts  are  the  most  compelling 
things  on  earth.'  We  may  reason 
ourselves  out  of  a  reasonable  thing, 
but  we  cannot  reason  against  instinct. 
The  boy's  instinct  moves  him  strongly 
to  ownership.  In  this  he  is  not  grasp- 
ing. His  mind  does  not  contemplate 
baronial  holdings.  He  just  wants  to 
own  something. 

Right  here  is  where  the  discerning 
father  can  cut  through  the  hedge  of 
perplexity  and  go  straight  to  the 
heart  of  his  son.  There  is  no  way 
so  easy  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm 
as  to  give  him  some  interest  in  the 
farm.  Try  to  imagine  yourself  work- 
ing alongside  a  hired  man,  with  the 
hired  man  getting  money  for  it  and 
you  getting  a  vague  suggestion  that 
forty  or  fifty  years  hence  you  may 
get  to  hear  your  name  mentioned  in 
the  will — supposing  Father  doesn't 
lose  the  farm  in  the  meantime. 

There  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  sys- 
tem of  from-fathcr-to-son  encourage- 
ment. The  future  seems  a  long  way- 
ahead  to  the  boy.  A  year  is  a  cycle, 
and  he  wants  to  get  action  to-da}'. 
Youth  is  impatient.  It  would  rather 
skiin  the  froth  to-day  than  drink  the 
clear  water  of  to-morrow.  It  is  only 
with  age  that  we  learn  patience  and 
learn  to  work  stolidly  on  toward  an 
end  which  lies  many  years  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  lack  of  understanding  of  thcr 
sons  is  an  astonishing  attribute  of  all 
fathers.  It  would  seem  that  most 
fathers  would  remember  their  youth 
and  the  yearnings  that  went  with  iu 
It  would  seem  that  the  boy  nature 
would  die  too  hard  not  to  echo  in 
the  father's  heart  once  in  a  while. 

The  time  has  passed  when  boys 
could  work  stolidly  beside  the  hired 
man  and  feel  no  stirring  of  ambition 
higher  than  the  dinner  hell.  The  farm 
boy  is  enlightened.  He  knows  about 
the  outside  world,  and  he  wants  an 
automobile  some  day.  He  docs  not 
expect  to  be  rich  at  once,  but  he 
wants  to  begin.  There  is  the  key — be 
feels  the  instinct  to  begin. 

Let  him.  Give  him  a  patch  of 
ground — even  an  acre  will  do.  Let 
him  know  that  it  is  his  absolutely, 
forever,  and  none  to  molest  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  rights  as  a  prop- 
erty holder.  Let  him  see  things  grow- 
ing that  his  hands  have  set  in  the 
ground.  Let  him  see  beauty  which 
his  imagination  has  created  and  his 
hands  assisted  out  of  the  earth.  Give 
him  suggestions  and  be  liberal  with 
your  mature  encouragement.  Here 
you  will  find  in  your  son  a  natural 
ally  to  keep  him  in  the  country.  It 
works  both  ways.  And  you  will  lose 
limbing,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
hoy  will  come  boiling  to  the  surface 
and  it  will  overflow  his  own  acre  and 
il~  effect  will  be  seen  when  he  works 
beside  the  hired  man. 

The  farmer  boy  is  no  more  a  lout. 
The  last  two  or  three  generations 
have  carried  to  the  country  boy  all 
the  chances  for  refinement  and  educa- 
tion that  the  cities  afford.  He  is  high 
strung,  sensitive  and  proud.    He  real- 


izes all  that  he  is;  he  realizes,  per- 
haps, that  he  is  poor;  he  wants  to 
improve,  to  win  things  that,  though 
foolish  trifles  to  the  old,  are  of  vital 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  youth.  Is 
it  not  murder  to  kill  such  ambitions 
by  compelling  them  to  sit  in  the  dark 
cell  of  unsympathetic,  unpaid  and 
uncongenial  toil  while  all  the  best 
new  years  of  life  go  by?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  youth  rebels  and  hunts 
for  the  glamour  of  the  cities? 

Wise  men  have  made  of  farming  an 
exact  science,  not  a  haphazard  scratch- 
ing the  back  of  Mother  Earth  and 
hoping  that  the  process  will  please 
her  to  the  extent  of  winning  from  her 
a  bare  living.  The  old  way  is  going 
fast.  The  boy  of  to-day  realizes  that 
the  old  way  is  a  futile  thing.  He  is 
not  used  to  it,  so  he  is  able  to  see 
the  futility  in  it  which  his  father  takes 
as  a  thing  which  is  all  right,  simply 
because  he  always  knew  it  that  way. 
The  father  doesn't  mind  the  grind  of 
crop  failures,  crop  shortages,  impover- 
ished land  and  starved  clay  hilltops 
yelling  for  manure.  He  is  used  to  it, 
but  it  bores  the  son  to  death. 

Give  the  son  his  acre.  Give  him  a 
chance  at  real,  live  books  on  farm 
science.  Get  his  enthusiasm  started 
toward  the  farm  instead  of  away  from 
it  and  your  problem  is  forever  solved. 
The  cities  have  their  glamour,  but  it 
does  not  always  hold  its  victims  loug. 
They  soon  discover  that  work  in  a  city 
is  a  grind,  just  as  it  is  anywhere  else. 
The  strong  tendency  of  the  red- 
blooded  male  is  toward  the  open  air. 
The  smell  of  earth,  the  growing  of 
green  things  that  belong  to  you,  the 
contented  cries  of  live  things  that 
belong  to  you  and  look  to  you  for 
sustenance  and  continuance  of  life, 
the  air  that  is  pure  and  where  the 
man-cub  has  plenty  of  room  to  spread 
himself — 

Why,  Country  Father,  all  nature 
and  every  instinct  of  the  human  heart 
are  with  you  in  your  endeavor  to  keep 
the  boy  on  the  farm.  The  only  ques- 
tion for  you  to  solve  is  this: 

"Which  is  the  more  valuable:  My 
son  and  his  whole  future,  or  one  acre 
of  land?" 


Horses  and  Cattle 

Measure  the  grain  according  to  the 
work  the  horses  are  doing. 

Musty  oats  make  dull,  lifeless  look- 
ing coats  on  the  horses  that  eat  them. 

Almost  always  the  cow  that  gives 
the  most  butter  fat  does  it  the  most 
economically. 

The  irritation  caused  by  a  poor 
driver  lessens  the  ability  ot  a  good 
horse  to  do  its  best  work. 

Clean  up  one  part  of  the  stable. 
The  chances  are  you  won't  be  con- 
tent to  leave  the  rest  dirty. 

Regular,  careful,  quiet  milking  will 
permanently  improve  an  animal  as  a 
milk  producer  and  will  increase  her 
flow. 

•  The  pure-bred  sire  and  a  dam  of 
the  same  type  of  as  good  blood  as*  it 
is  possible  to  get  will  usually  bring 
a  desirable  colt. 

A  good  horse  Will  always  command 
a  good  price,  no  matter  how  popular 
the  automobile  becomes,  and  this  ap- 
plies to  draft,  harness  and  saddle 
horses  alike. 

Bowel  troubles  in  calves  are  some- 
times caused  by  milk  that  is  exces- 
sively rich.  Milk  that  is  moderate  or 
low  in  butter  fat  is  usually  better  for 
young  calves. 


Lice  on  Hogs 

Whenever  a  pig  has  good  feed  and 
surroundings  and  is  not  thriving,  look 
for  lice.  Vermin  will  usually  be  found 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  thrift. 
Many  of  the  losses  laid  to  cholera, 
worms  and  mysterious'  diseases  are 
actually  the  work  of  lice. 


Pure=Milk  Problems 

For  the  dairyman  whose  aim  is  the 
profitable  production  of  pure  milk, 
probably  the  most  important  prob- 
lem aside,  from  the  feeding,  is  that 
of  the  barn  and  its  accommodations, 
writes  E.  S.  Wisdom,  a  student  at  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  in  an 
article  in  the  "Oregon  Countryman," 
the  student  agricultural  magazine. 

The  dairy  cow  requires,  for  the 
highest  production,  comfortable  and 
healthy  quarters  which  are  protected 
from  the  inclement  weather,  he  con- 
tinues. A  warm,  substantial  stable  is 
almost  imperative  in  the  cold  climate, 
but  in  most  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
very  warm  barn"  construction  is  not 
necessary.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  health  of  the  herd 
is  likely  to  be  impaired  unless  proper 
precautions  are  taken  to  insure  rigid 
cleanliness  and  abundance  of  light 
and  fresh  air. 

An  expensive  structure  is  unneces- 
sary, but  one  that  will  be  convenient 
for  the  labor  and  furnish  content- 
ment to  the  herd  should  be  provided. 
The  location  should  be  chosen  to 
maintain  the  highest  degree  of  sani- 
tation, depending  largely  upon  the 
drainage.  The  tile-drained  barnyards 
often  eliminate  the  undesirable  con- 
ditions found  commonly.  Whenever 
it  is  possible,  the  barn  should  be  built 
on  a  knoll,  though  never  on  an  eleva- 
tion higher  than  the  house  occupies. 

Convenience  of  access  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  farm  saves  labor  and 
time.  Bams  near  a  main  road  or 
across  a  road  from  the  house  are  not 
recommended.  The  landing  should 
face  north  and  south,  so  that  the  sun- 
light might  enter  from  both  sides 
during  the  day. 


Protect  From  Flies 

Remember  that  it  takes  as  much 
energy  and  feed  to  fight  flies  as  it 
does  to  grow  a  calf.  Then  will  it  not 
pay  to  cut  out  the  flies  by  giving  the 
calves  access  to  a  dark  stable  or  shed 
and  also  apply  a  little  "fly  dope"? 

You  may  rest  assured  that  they 
will  grow  and  lay  on  flesh  twice  Jfs 
fast  if  they  arc  afforded  a  means  of 
thus  protecting  themselves,  which 
they  otherwise  could  not  possibly  do. 


Breeding  Immature  Ewes 

Many  sheep  owners  practice  the 
plan  of  breeding  ewe  lambs,  which  is 
a  poor  practice  from  any  standpoint. 
These  immature  ewes  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  produce  strong, 
vigorous  lambs  and  supply  animals 
that  will  make  a  good  growth  and 
develop  into  profitable  feeders  and 
at  the  same  time  reach  a  desirable 
degree  of  development  and  maturity 
themselves. 


Profit  in  Hogs 

The  farmer  who  makes  the  great- 
est weight  in  the  shortest  time,  year 
after  year,  always  feels  that  hogs  are 

profitable  stock  to  keep. 


Care  at  Farrowing  Time 

A  few  days  before  farrowing  the 
sow  should  be  placed, in  a  clean, 
roomy  pen  in  the  central  hog  house 
or  in  a  special  portable  house. 

When  the  udder  of  the  sow  be- 
comes distended  and  milk  can  be 
drawn  from  the  teats,  she  may  be 
expected  to  farrow  in  twenty-lour 
hours.  She  should  then  be  closely 
watched,  and  fed  a  slop  ration  rather 
than  a  dry  feed,  to  keep  her  bowels 
open.  She  should  have  a  medium 
supply  of  fresh,  dry,  clean,  dustless 
bedding.  Barley  straw  or  wood  shav- 
ings should  be  avoided. 

Little  pigs  are  very  sensitive  'o 
cold  and  if  they  arrive  during  cold 
weather  they  must  be  given  special 
attention.  If  a  litter  is  farrowed 
in  a  small  portable  house  the  air 
may  be  considerably  warmed  by 
hanging  a  lantern  from  the  ceiling, 
and  doors  will  add  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  animals. 

In  a  large  hog  house  it  is  the  best 
practice  to  put  the  little  pigs  as  soon 
as  farrowed  into  a  tight  wooden  box 
with  clean  straw  and  cover  the  box. 
with  a  blanket.  The  pigs  w  ill  nestle 
together  and  keep  themselves  warm. 
Should  the  weather  be  extremely 
cold,  hot  bricks  may  be  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  covered  with 
an  old  blanket  with  dry  straw  on? 
top  for  the  pigs  to  rc-t  in.  Little 
pigs  should  be  kept  in  the  box  fol£ 
twenty-four  hours  lunger,  taking  tlicm 
out  for  a  short  time  every  two  hours 
to  nurse. 

A  sow  should  lie  kept  quiet,  and 
fed  little,  if  at  all,  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  after  farrowing. 
She  may  be  given  a  drink  of  water, 
followed  by  a  light  bran  mash.  The 
feed  is  then  gradually  increased  up 
to  the  tenth  day,  when  a  full  ration 
may  be  fed.  By  thu^  being  care- 
ful milk  fever  in  the  sou  and  scourl 
in  the  pigs  are  prevented. 


Breeding  Draft  Horses 

The  breeding  of  heavy  draft •horset 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches 
of  livestock  farming.  l  ew  farmers 
realize  the  importance  of  size  in  a 
draft  horse,  when  put  on  the  market, 
either  at  public  or  private  sale.  A 
horse  that  weighs  less  than  T,50i 
pounds  is  not  considered  a  draft 
horse  in  any  of  the  hor~e  markets  nl 
the  country,  yet  the  mares  kept  on 
the  ordinary  farms  are  usually  lighter 
than  that.  This  accounts  for  th« 
small,  scrubby  horses  that  arc  con- 
stantly being  put  on  the  market  at  * 
loss  to  the  breeder. 


Danger   of  Overchurning 

0\ crc.rurning,  that  is,  churning  un- 
til the  trotter  forms  in  large  lumps, 
increases  the  moisture,  because  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  buttermilk  is  !•» 
corporate.  This  buttermilk  is  u'O- 
ally  detrimental  to  the  keeping  qual- 
ity of  the  butter  and  should  not  by 
any  means  be  churned  into  the  butter. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


With  the  Farm  Scientists 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C— If  pres- 
ent plans  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  successful  we  shall 
soon  -possibly  have  cantaloupes  in 
winter — not  real  muskmelons,  but 
melons  of  the  tropics  that  grow  on 


trees.  And  yet  they  are  not  real 
trees,  but  rather  a  huge  stalk  with- 
out limbs,  the  melons  growing  di- 
rectly out  from  the  side  of  the 
trunks — ten  to  fifteen  of  them. 

This  peculiar  tree  is  the  papaya, 
the  melon  paw-paw  of  Florida,  and 
while  for  ages  the  fruit  has  been  es- 
teemed by  the  natives  and  by  the 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  the  grow- 
ing of  the  fruit  on  a  commercial 
scale  has  never  been  attempted  be- 
cause it  lias  been  impossible  to  set 
out  orchards  with  any  assurance  that 
more  than  half  the  trees  would  bear 
fruit.  Wherever  the  fruit  is  grown  it 
is  from  seedling  trees,  and  the  prop- 
osition has  been  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause most  of  the  fruit  is  very  in- 
ferior and  sometimes  as  many  as  75 
per  cent  of  the  trees  grown  prove 
to  be  males  which  produce  no  fruit 
at  all. 

The  announcement  has  been  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  Edward  Simmonds  has  discov- 
ered that  the  papaya  can  be  readily 
grafted  just  as  the  apple  or  the  pear, 
and  even  more  easily,  so  the  papaya 
orchardist  can  be  assured  of  a  grove 
of  loo  trees  to  the  acre  of  the  finest 
variety  of  papaya,  each  tree  bearing 
in  the  record  period  of  fifteen  months 
after  planting  a  crop  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  big,  nteaty  melons, 
weighing  from  two  to  three  pounds 
each.  Since  it  is  a  fact  that  this  re- 
markable tree  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  kind  of  good  soil,  hundreds  of 
acres  of  now  unused  land  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  profit. 

Simmonds  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  will  be  a  growing  demand  for 
the  papaya.  Fruits  of  good  varieties 
have  sold  in  Florida  for  several  years 
for  fancy  prices.  As  high  as  25  cents 
has  often  been  paid  for  a  single  fruit, 
while  in  London  they    sell    for  40 


-By  Guy  E.  Mitchell —  

cents  each.  Such  prices,  however, 
can  not  be  expected  to  prevail  after 
the  fruit  is  put  on  a  commercial  basis. 

ACCORDING  to  a  report  of  an 
experiment  conducted  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Experiment  Station  it  hardly 
appears  advisable  to  attempt  to  save 
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cattle  that  show  a  reaction  when 
tuberculin  tested. 

An  experiment  lasting  three  years 
was  conducted  to  determine  whether 
or  not  an  attempt  at  curative  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  would  be  prac- 
ticable as  an  adjunct  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  disease  from  dairy  and 
breeding  herds.  Twenty  cows  and 
one  bull,  all  of  which  had  reacted  to' 
the  tuberculin  test,  were  used  in  this 
experiment.  One  group  of  animals 
was  kept  in  a  close,  dark,  insanitary 
basement  barn  and  not  well  fed  or 
cared  for.  Another  group  was  kept 
in  a  well-lighted,  well-ventilated,  san- 
itary barn,  fed  highly  nourishing  food, 
and  given  special  care.  Each  animal 
in  the  third  group,  treated  like  the 
preceding,  was  kept  in  a  separate 
stable  and  paddock,  so  that  if  cured 
by  the  hygienic  treatment,  the  dis- 
ease could  not  be  contracted  again 
from  other  animals.  Four  cows  died 
of  tuberculosis  during  the  treatment, 
all  from  the  two  groups  receiving  the 
best  care.  After  three  years  the  re- 
maining animals  were  slaughtered. 
Post-mortem  examination  did  not  in- 
dicate that  the  disease  had  been 
checked. 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture 
intends  making  tests  in  southern 
California  with  a  view  to  growing 
the  ivory-nut  palm,  specimens  of 
which  were  received  recently  from 
an  island  near  the  west  coast  of  Pan- 
ama. The  button  industry  uses  a 
large  amount  of  vegetable  ivory.  This 
is  the  fruit  of  the  ivory-nut  palm 
which  grows  wild  in  South  America, 
principally  in  the  republics  of  Ecua- 
dor and  Colombia.  Button  manufac- 
turers in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  alone  use 
about  fitfeen  tons  a  week  of  vegetable 
ivory  and  the  question  has  often 
arisen  as  to  whether  this  palm  could 
not  be  cultivated  successfully  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Are  You  Short  of  Water? 

THE  KEYSTONE  DRILLER 

Will  Develop  It 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  11 

Over  Sixty  California  Well  Drillers 
Are  Using  Keystone  Machines 

WE  ALSO  CARRY 

Foos  Gasoline  Engines  in  All  Sizes 
Downie  Deep  Well  Pumps— Centrifugal  Pumps 
Triplex  Power  Pumps— Air  Lift  Pumping  Equipment 
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Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone 

San  Francisco  —  Los  Angeles 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  So  F. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  urges  immediate  notification  of  this  office  if 
there  is  any  dissatisfaction  over  the  purchase  of  goods  from  adver- 
tisers whose  announcements  appear  in  this  publication. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


When  the  Farmer  Buys  Anew 


■By  T.  M.  McReedie- 


FARM  lniying  is  a  crisis  in  the  life 
of  any  farmer.  He  must  remem- 
ber that  he  is  looking  for  a  place 
where  he  can  live,  rear  his  family, 
make  a  living  for  them;  where  he  will 
grow  old,  die  and  from  whose  gate- 
way he  will  he  carried  to  his  grave. 
What  then  must  he  look  for? 

Basically,  the  farm  is  a  certain 
numher  of  acres  of  land  from  wihch 
the  farmer  must  take  the  food  he 
cats,  the  clothes  he  wears  and  the 
roof  that  shelters  him.  Then,  it 
must  have  fertility.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  put  this  fertility 
there  by  a  long  and  tedious  process, 
or  he  may  buy  lands  that  arc  nat- 
urally fertile.  It  will  be  far  easier 
for  him  if  he  has  judgment  enough 
to  select  a  farm  of  fertile  acres. 

The  fertility  of  the  ground,  the 
cost  of  the  farm,  the  methods  of 
farming,  the  distance  from  a  railroad, 
the  nearness  of  markets  and  the  gen- 
eral social,  educational  and  religious 
advantages  of  the  neighborhood  must 
all  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
man  who  is  about  to  leave  one  farm 
for  another  with  the  idea  of  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  new  lo- 
cation. 

One  of  the  first  things  any  man 
must  have  in  mind  is  whether  or  not 
the  crops  in  any  new  locality  arc 
adapted  to  his  style  of  farming.  If 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  grow- 
ing wheat  all  your  life  it  might  not 
be  best  for  you  to  buy  a  fruit  orchard 
or  sugar-beet  land.  If  you  find  a 
community  that  seems  backward  and 
unprogressive  in  spite  of  many  ap- 
parent advantages  it  will  be  a  good 
idea  to  study  local  conditions  closely 
before  buying  land  there.  There  may 
be  something  radically  wrong  with 
the  neighborhood,  something  that  no 
amount  of  cner  on  your  part  would 
be  able  to  overcome 

Most  of  us  buy  land  on  the  time- 
payment  plan  so  much  down  and  a 
mortgage  blanketing  the  place  to 
make  good  the  remainder  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  The  amount  paid  per 
acre  is  usually  the  biggest  consider- 
ation when  the  talk  is  all  done  and 
the  deed  is  to  be  signed.  We  expect 
to  make  the  new  farm  give  us  a  liv- 
ing and  pay  for  itself  in  a  certain 
numher  of  years.  For  this  reason  I 
would  think  a  long  time  before  buy- 
ing an  old  farm  that  has  been  "worn 
out."  There  are  such  places  and  they 
are  offered  at  tcmnting  prices.  Such 
a  place  will  keep  the  fear  of  the 
county  poorhouse  hanging  over  any 
man  who  buys  it. 

If,  however,  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
farm  that  has  been  badly  handled, 
fences  'down,  buildings  in  bad  repair, 
fields  fallow  and  fences  hidden  by 
brush  and  briers,  and  yet  where  the 
land  has  not  been  actually  robbed, 
this  may  be  the  bargain  you  have 
been  dreaming  of  all  your  days. 

Such  a  farm  can  be  made  over  al- 
most in  a  season.  If  the  neighbor- 
hood is  right  in  other  respects,  no 
buyer  taking  any  such  place  will  have 
any  real  cause  for  regret. 

Look  for  the  school  house  when 
you  go  into  the  neighborhood  with 
the  view  of  buying  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  you  have  children  of 
school  age  or  not.  The  school  house 
means  that  civilization  is  there,  and 
if  it  is  well  planned,  well  kept,  with 
grounds  in  good  repair,  have  more 
confidence  in  the  neighborhood.  Then 
look  for  the  churches.  You  may  be 
an  atheist  if  you  like,  hut — see  that 
there  is  a  church  spire  somewhere 
on  the  horizon. 

And  by  all  means  look  to  the 
roads.  If  you  arc  a  real  farmer  you 
know  what  roads  mean.  |f  they  are 
splendid  in  summer,  look  closely  and 
try  to  imagine  what  they  would  be 
under  winter  conditions.  Then  look 
for  the  telephone  wires  that  should 
be  along  the  highways.  Remember, 


you  arc  going  to  live  in  the  country, 
where  the  farm  and  the  school,  the 
church,  the  roads  and  the  telephone 
lines  help  to  make  and  keep  country 
life  worth  living  in  these  days. 

There  are  scores  of  things  that 
must  be  considered  when  the  deeds 
are  about  to  be  signed.  Take  an- 
other look  at  the  buildings,  the 
fences,  the  pastures,  the  fields  and 
the  meadows.  Make  inquiries  about 
farm  labor.  See  that  you  can  use 
gpod  machinery  if  you  hope  to  do 
that  sort  of  farming. 

Stand  off  and  try  to  size  up  the 
whole  farm  as  the  place  you  are 
about  to  call  home  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.  Then  take  a  long  breath, 
a  certified  check,  summon  your  cour- 
age and  go  in  and  sign  the  need.  It 
will  take  a  year  or  two  of  work  and 
worry  really  to  find  out  what  you 
have  bought. 


Watering  Teams 

I  saw  a  man  recently  who  was  not 

a  bad  farmer,  by  any  means,  says  a 
correspondent.  Hut  he  had  made_  a 
thirty-mile  trip  the  day  before,  arriv- 
ing so  late  that  his  wagons  had  to  be 
unloaded  the  next  morning. 

It  was  after  1  p.  m.,  before  this  was 
done,  then  a  drive  of  a  mile  to  a 
neighbor's  for  dinner,  before  the  re- 
turn trip  of  thirty  miles. 

The  team  at  1  p.  m.  had  not  been 
watered,  but  had  been  fed.  They 
were  driven  the  extra  mile  and  tied 
to  a  post,  while  the  farmer  and  his 
brother  went  in  for  dinner,  at  which 
they  both  drank  considerable  quan- 
tities of  both  water  and  iced  tea. 

The  poor  horses  remained  tied  out- 
side, and  at  2:30  p.  m.,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, were  driven  up  to  the  deep 
concrete  trough  well  filled  with  cold 
water.  What  a  comforting  sight  to 
see  those  long-suffering  beasts  drink 
their  fill  after  so  long  a  fast. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  water 
regular  work  teams  require  in  the 
hot  summer  season,  and  the  thought- 
ful driver,  who  values  the  appear- 
ance, nay,  even  the  comfort  of  his 
team,  will  sec  that  they  get  it. 


Horses  for  Deep  Plowing 

Deep  plowing  is  essential  to  good 
farming  to  increase  fertility  and 
moisture  for  better  crops.  Heavy 
draft  horses  are  the  first  essential  for 
deep  plowing  and  big  loads.  Deep 
and  shallow  plowing  have  had  a  long 
controversy  and  the  deep  plowing  has 
won  the  victory  for  better  farming. 
Farmers  who  have  good  draft  horse 
teams  plow  deep,  and  the  farmers 
with  light  scrub  teams  must  skim 
along  and  put  up  with  light  crops 
until  they  can  get  the  heavy  draft 
teams  that  can  pull  a  big  plow  down 
to  the  beam. 


Degrees  of  Lumpy  Jaw 

There  is  an  unnecessary  prejudice 
against  lumpy-jaw  cattle,  according  to 
Dr.  M.  H.  Reynolds  of  the  Minne- 
apolis station.  A  considerable  per- 
centage of  these  cases  are  passed  by. 
Government  inspectors  as  fit  for  food 
purposes.  Only  the  very  bad  cases, 
especially  those  where  the  disease  af- 
fects several  organs  or  parts  of  the 
body,  are  condemned. 


Dairy's   Biggest  Leak 

Keeping  two  cows  to  do  the  work 
of  one  constitutes  the  biggest  leak  in 
the  dairy  business. 


Fighting  the  Flies 

The  horse  cannot  rest  while  fight- 
ing flies.  Better  shade  or  screen  the 
barn  windows. 


Keep  Pigs  Growing 

Prepare  to  keep  the  young  pigs 
growing  from  the  hour  they  enter  the 

world. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 

VERTICAL  PUMP 


The    Kroith    New    Water  Balanced 

Vertical  Pump  contain*  many  new  and 
valuable  Improvement*,  same  being 
fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  B-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


I  I  II  Heale  Street 


Saa  Fraarlaee 


TRAVEL  VIA 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 

8KK  TUB 

GRAND  CANYON 

OF  THK 

FEATHER  RIVER 

"LENGTH  IN  MILES  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FOUR, 
WIDTH  ONE  TO  TWENTY  AND  OFT  TIMES  MORE" 

THROI  (.11 

STANDARD  AND  TOURIST  SLEEPING  CARS 

RKTUCKN 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  LOUIS, 
OMAHA  AND  CHICAGO 

VIA 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  AND  DENVER 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  ELECTRIC  FANS  UNION  DEPOT 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  ADIIMKSS 

E.  L.  LOMAX, 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MAKE  YOUR  TELEPHONE 
PAY  FOR  ITSELF  " 

Our  money  saving  booklet  tells  you  how  yon  can 

organize  a  co-operative  telephone  company  in  your  vicinity 
and  make  your  telephone  pay  for  itself.  It  tells  you  how 
to  build  a  line  and  connect  the  instruments,  gives  the 
amount  of  material  necessary  and  all  other  information 
needed  for  the  most  efficient  telephone  service. 
The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  easiest  to  install,  as  all 
adjustments  are  made  before  it  leaves  the  factory.  Put  it 
on  the  wall  and  it  will  give  you  perfect  service  indefinitely. 
Send  for  this  bulletin  to-day. 


Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co. 


88   Mr. i  Street 
San  Franrlaeo.  Cal. 
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Agricultural  News  Told  Briefly 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

VACAVILLE  held  a  most  success- 
ful carnival  July  24,  25  and  26. 
Considerable  -  damage  was  done  in 
Yolo  county  vineyards  by  vine  hop- 
pers. 

The  2,800-acre  Tisdale  ranch,  near 
Meridian,  will  all  be  put  under  irri- 
gation. 

Insurance  men  say  that  grain  fires 
have  done  far  more  damage  this  year 
than  last. 

Glenn  county  farmers  asked  the 
supervisors  to  put  a  bounty  of  at 
least  3  cents  each  on  ground  squirrels. 

Mountain  lions  have  been  killing 
sheep  by  the  score  near  Mountain 
House,  in  Butte  county. 

Seven  carloads  of  steers,  shipped 
from  Durham,  in  Butte  county,  to 
Seattle,  brought,  an  average  of  $107 
each. 

The  first  carload  of  Bartlett  pears 
produced  this  year  in  the  United 
States  was  shipped  East  from  Sacra- 
mento July  1. 

Earle  Mills,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Butte  county,  reports 
that  the  black  scale  is  threatening 
olive  groves  near  Biggs. 

Yolo  county  will  hold  an  old- 
fashioned  fair  this  year,  and  will  give 
up  four  days  to  it,  beginning  August 
20.   It  will  be  held  at  Woodland. 

High,  hot  winds  during  the  early 
part  of  July  caused  a  big  prune  drop 
in  Shasta  and  Butte  counties.  Pears 
and  grapes  were  also  slightly  dam- 
aged. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  an  irriga- 
gation  system  north  of  Colusa  that 
will  water  more  than  7,000  acres  be- 
tween Cheney  slough  and  the  Sacra- 
mento river. 

Beans  and  truck  crops  are  rapidly 
taking  the  place  near  Live  Oak  of 
the  great  wheat  and  barley  fields  of 
the  past.  Ten  thousand  acres  in  that 
vicinity  are  under  irrigation. 

Yuba  county  farmers  report  good 
crops.  The  smallest  barley  yield  re- 
ported was  fourteen  sacks  to  the  acre 
and  some  harvests  of  27  to  28  sacks 
are  told  of.  The  grain  was  of  fine 
quality. 

The  pumps  and  motor  for  the  irri- 
gation system  of  the  Big  Springs 
Water  Company  at  Montague  have 
been  installed  and  water  is  running. 
The  company  will  seed  250  acres  to 
alfalfa  this  year. 

Petaluma  district  poultrymen  elect- 
ed the  following  officers:  President, 
D.  H.  Interman;  vice-president,  N.  M. 
Jensen;  secretary,  H.  A.  Stennard; 
treasurer,  F.  C.  Batchelder;  executive 
committee,  C.  A.  Phelps,  N.  M.  Jen- 
sen, A.  Aretz  and  W.  J.  Bryant; 
auditing  committee,  C.  Comstock,  W. 
J.  Volkerts  and  L.  T.  Tuttle. 

Trees  in  the  Butte  county  pineries 
are  being  tested  for  turpentine.  More 
than  200  trees  have  been  tapped,  and 
daily  records  of  the  turpentine  flow 
were  kept,  while  the  turpentine  was 
sent  to  San  Francisco  for  refinement. 
Although  the  experiments  have  not 
been  completed,  it  is  stated  that  a 
large  amount  of  turpentine  has  been 
taken  from  the  trees. 

M.  H.  Lapham  is  in  charge  of  five 
experts  from  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  are  making  Chico 
their  headquarters  for  the  first  work 
in  connection  with  a  State-wide  soil 
survey.  Professor  Charles  T.  Shaw 
represents  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  work.  L.  C.  Holmes  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  field  man- 
ager of  the  party.  Other  members 
are  E.  B.  Watson  of  the  United  States 
Soil  Survey  and  John  E.  Guernsey  of 
Berkeley. 


CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 


ERRA  BELLA  soon  will  have  a 
new  cannery. 


An  orange  juice  factory  is  planned 
for  Lodi. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Tulare  Co- 
operative Poultry  Association  shows 
a  steady  growth. 

Farmers  from  Pescadero  to  Half 
Moon  Bay  are  elated  over  the  suc- 
cess of  the  pea  crop. 

Thrips  are  very  plentiful    in    the . 
Dinuba  district  and  much  concern  is 
felt  about  the  grape  crop. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
at  Terra  Bella  by  A.  B.  Shattuck  to 
plant  1,000  acres  to  alfalfa. 

Cut  worms,  drought  and  late  plant- 
ing greatly  decreased  the  sugar  beet 
crop  in  the  Visalia  district 

Turkish  tobacco  growers  are  plan- 
ning an  organization  along  the  lines 
of  the  Associated  Raisin  Company. 

Melon  shipping  from  the  Dinuba 
district  is  over  and  early  predictions 
of  a  40  per  cent  crop  were  verified. 

Numerous  cases  of  hog  cholera 
were  reported  in  Madera  county  by 
Dr.  Danielson,  the  county  veterinar- 
ian. 

John  F.  Lehman,  who  lives  near 
Lodi,  harvested  $400  worth  of  goose- 
berries from  a  quarter  of"  an  acre  of 
four-year-old  vines. 

The  directors  of  the  Fresno  Fair 
Association  have  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  model  dairy  farm 
in  connection  with  the  city  schools. 

Wild  animals  are  raising  havoc 
among  the  sheep  in  Tulare  county. 
One  ranchman  reported  that  bears 
and  lions  had  killed  200  of  his  flock. 

More  than  6,000  acres  are  included 
in  an  irrigation  project  under  forma- 
tion at  Guernsey,  articles  of  incor- 
poration having  been  filed  at  Han- 
ford. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  Fresno 
and  Tulare  counties  are  more  free 
from  pests  than  any  other  counties 
in  California. 

Twelve  dollars  a  ton  was  offered 
for  wine  grapes  in  San  Joaquin 
county  by  a  San  Francisco  firm.  This 
is  the  highest  price  that  has  been 
offered  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  steady  rise  in.  the  prices  paid  for 
cream  in  Tulare  county  has  been 
noted  since  April,  accompanied  by  a 
slight  falling  off  in  the  aggregate 
amounts  paid  ranchers  and  dairymen, 
owing  to  warm  weather. 

Experts  who  examined  vines  in  the 
Selma  district  supposed  to  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  a  mysterious  dis- 
ease, reported  that  the  damage  was 
done  by  frost.  The  injury  was  prin- 
cipally to  Thompson  Seedless  and 
Emperors. 

Members  of  the  Tule  River  Citrus 
Association  met  at  Porterville  and 
elected  the  following  directors: 
George  B.  Landrum,  Hobart  Webster. 
Arthur  Clarke,  W.  W.  Lindley  and 
W.  E.  Sprott.  At  a  directors'  meet- 
ing George  B.  Landrum  was  chosen 
president;  Arthur  Clarke,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Frank  Wilson,  secretary 
and  manager. 

Owners  of  3,000  acres  of  Tulare 
Lake  land,  which,  though  dry  in  the 
summer,  is  flooded  during  the  rainy 
season,  are  planning  to  form  a  recla- 
mation district  that  they  may  pro- 
tect the  land  with  a  16-foot  levee, 
boarded  and  coated  with  asphalt. 
They  expect  to  spend  about  $40  an 
acre  on  the  improvements  and  thus 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  land  by 
at  least  50  per  cent,  and  protect  it 
permanently,  so  that  a  crop  will  al- 
ways be  assured. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

/"\  RANGE  and  lemon  planting  is 
active  at  San  Dimas. 

Perris  Valley  held  an  Alfalfa  Day 
celebration  July  26. 

Seven  tons  an  acre  was  the  average 
apricot  crop  at  Hemet. 

Cattle  rustlers  are  again  giving 
trouble  in  Kern  county. 

San  Dimas  has  a  plant  for  making 
syrup  from  culls  and  surplus  lemons. 

A  search  through  the  Imperial  val- 
ley for  the  alfalfa  weevil  failed  to 
discover  any. 

Deciduous  fruit  growers  of  Hemet, 
Beaumont  and  Banning  are  consider- 
ing organization. 

The  mountain  apple  districts  of  San 
Bernardino  county  will  yield  a  fair 
crop  of  fine  fruit. 

The  sugar  beet  crop  of  the  Santa 
Margarita  ranch,  near  Oceanside,  is 
estimated  at  20,000  tons. 

Santa  Barbara  expects  to  secure  the 
Pacific  Agricultural  School  for  Girls 
which  L.  S.  Coffin  of  Iowa  will  found. 

The  Arlington  Poultrymen's  Asso- 
ciation will  put  on  a  good  show  at 
Riverside  during  the  county  fair  in 
October. 

A  fire  that  swept  Bear  mountain,  in 
Kern  county,  burned  over  10,000  acres 
of  land  and  endangered  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  cattle  before  it  was  got 
under  control. 

Kimura  brothers,  wealthy  Japanese 
farmers  of  the  Etiwanda  district,  have 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Etiwanda  Farming  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000. 

El  Centro  shipped  the  first  1913 
grapes  grown  in  the  United  States. 
The  crate,  which  was  sent  to  Chicago 
and  brought  $1.75  a  pound,  was  of  the 
Persian  21  variety. 

The  new  owners  of  the  Ellwood 
Cooper  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara  county 
will  plant  many  lemon  trees.  The 
first  consignment  of  4,000  trees  al- 
ready has  been  received. 

T.  H.  B.  Chamblin,  founder  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  died  at  a  Long  Beach  sani- 
tarium at  the  age  of  79.  He  organized 
the  co-operative  exchange  in  1889. 

The  Pomona  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change is  building  a  steel  oil  tank  to 
hold  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  oil  for 
use  in  orchard  heaters  next  winter. 
Shortage  in  oil  supply  kept  many  from 
using  heaters  during  the  freeze  last 
winter. 

The  Escondido  Grape  Day  Associa- 
tion has  incorporated,  the  following 
being  the  directors:  W.  E.  Alexander, 
G.  W.  Wisdom,  W.  H.  Baldridge,  H. 
W.  Beers,  W.  L.  Ramey,  A.  T.  Rob- 
ertson, J.  V.  Larzalere,  A.  W.  Wohl- 
ford  and  J.  H.  Heath. 

Products  of  the  Kern  County  High 
School  experimental  farm  were  sold 
at  the  free  market  in  Bakersfield. 
Chickens,  turnips,  radishes  and  car- 
rots were  the  principal  offerings,  and 
they  sold  readily.  The  students  retain 
a  part  of  the  money  thus  obtained. 

Directors  of  the  Pomona  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  say  their  members 
will  receive  about  $40,000  for  their 
oranges.  The  figures  are  based  on  the 
dividends  already  paid  and  those  ex- 
pected as  a  result  of  the  shipments 
of  Valencias,  which  are  bringing  good 
prices. 

Coalinga  has  a  new  poultry  asso- 
ciation with  twenty-five  members  and 
the  following  officers:  J.  W.  Tennant, 
president;  H.  C.  Mack,  vice-president; 
Charles  Miller,  secretary;  R.  W. 
Dallas,  superintendent;  N.  E.  Davis, 

G.  H.  Buhrman,  Stanley  Pedder,  W. 

H.  Arney  and  W.  J.  Kilby,  executive 
committee. 


PACIFIC  COAST 

THE  cherry  fair  at  Salem,  Ore., 
was  the  greatest  ever  held  there. 

Cloudbursts  did  great  damage  to 
crops  and  farm  property  in  Eastern 
Oregon  early  in  July. 

Fourteen  thousand  pounds  of 
gooseberries  were  harvested  from  one 
ranch  near  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

The  railroad  experts  figure  the  fruit 
crop  of  the  Northwest  at  about  10,000 
cars,  practically  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  Washington-Idaho  Farmers' 
Union  asked  the  railroads  for  a  lower 
rate  from  their  territory  to  Southern 
mills. 

The  temperature  at  Ironside,  Ore., 
stood  at  the  freezing  point  for  two 
nights  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
crops  were  nipped. 

The  Umpqua  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Union  decided  to  affiliate  with  the 
Northwest  Fruit  Distributors'  Asso- 
ciation of  Hood  River,  Ore. 

Milt  Morgan,  a  farmer  near  lone, 
Ore.,  has  a  sow  that  recently  gave 
birth  to  a  litter  of  16  pigs,  which 
makes  38  pigs  she  has  had  in  a  year. 

The  Washington  State  Fair  will  be 
held  at  North  Yakima,  September 
29  to  October  4.  This  is  the  same 
date  as  the  Oregon  State  Fair  at 
Salem. 

Walter  S.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Benton  County,  Ore.,  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  of  horticultural  ex- 
tension of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College. 

Small  black  slugs  have  done  great 
damage  to  cherry  orchards  in  Polk 
county,  Oregon.  The  slugs  attack 
only  the  young  trees,  avoiding  all  the 
mature  ones.  In  some  orchards  30 
per  cent  of  the  trees  were  killed. 

One  hundred  and  nine  carloads  of 
strawberries  were  shipped  this  sea- 
son from  Hood  River,  Ore.,  the 
largest  number  ever  sent  out  from 
there.  The  crop  was  of  extra  fine 
quality,  also.  Twelve  cars  of  cher- 
ries, also  a  record,  were  shipped. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  held 
that  the  act  passed  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature, appropriating  $450,000  for  rec- 
lamation of  land  in  the  Columbia 
Southern  irrigation  project,  was  not 
unconstitutional,  and  dismissed  a  suit 
brought  to  enjoin  the  payment  of  the 
money  by  the  State. 

Jackrabbits  descended  on  a  portion 
of  Umatilla  county,  Oregon,  twenty- 
four  miles  long  and  twelve  miles 
wide,  and  stripped  it  bare  of  grain. 
The  farmers  there  are  opening  a 
practically  new  country  and  the  loss 
of  their  crops  left  them  facing  great 
disaster.  They  have  appealed  for 
federal  aid. 

Strawberry  growers  at  White  Sal- 
mon, Wash.,  formed  a  co-operative 
company  and  built  a  factory  to  put 
up  "sun-preserved"  strawberries,  in 
order  to  save  overripe  and  field- 
picked  berries,  many  of  which  form- 
erly were  a  total  loss.  They  will  test 
other  fruits  to  see  if  they  can  be 
used  the  same  way. 

Unable  to  come  to  a  peaceful  agree- 
ment with  the  Tieton  farmers  on  the 
matter  of  draining  waste  water  into 
Cowiche  creek,  the  gfficers  of  the 
Natchez  and  Cowiche  Ditch  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  oldest  irrigation  ca- 
nals there,  have  brought  suit  at  North 
Yakima,  Wash.,  against  loo  or  more 
owners  of  Tieton  land  to  prevent 
them  from  polluting  the  waters  car- 
ried in  the  canal.  At  times  the  drain- 
age makes  the  ditch  water  so  bad,  it 
is  claimed,  that  even  stock  refuses  to 
drink  it.  The  ditch  water  is  used  on 
many  ranches  for  watering  the  ani- 
mals and  in  some  cases  for  domestic 
purposes. 
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Keeping  Cream  and  Milk  Cool 

 By  A.  A.  Seldon  


A  MOST  important  matter  at  this 
C\  time  of  year  to  all  creameries 
ind  dairies  is  successfully  to  over- 
come the  excessive  heat  conditions 

n  California. 

The  majority  of  cream  and  milk 
now  coming  in  from  the  dairies  is 
klivered  in  an  extremely  warm  state. 
Often  the  butter  fat  globules  are 
melted  and  float  on  the  top  of  the 
cream  in  the  form  of  oil.  When  but- 
ter fat  has  once  been  melted,  there 
is  no  known  method  of  handling 
that  will  give  it  the  same  con- 
sistency that  it  had  before.  Even 
when  churned  and  made  into  but- 
ter, it  has  an  oily,  greasy  appearance 
that  greatly  detracts  from  its  flavor 
and  its  value  on  the  general  market. 

It  has  always  been  the  effort  of 
the  best  creameries  to  do  something 
to  have  the  cream  and  milk  delivered 
at  the  creameries  and  stations  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  is  usual 
at  this  time  of  year.  Few  of  them 
have  been  consistent  in  their  efforts 
or  have  made  a  study  along  scientific 
lines  that  would  aid  them  in  common 
sense  ways  to  effect  their  object. 

Cream  can  be  delivered  at  any 
creamery  or  station  in  the  State  any 
day  in  the  year  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  75  degrees,  no  matter 
how  long  is  the  haul,  if  proper 
methods  are  used  in  the  care  of  the 
milk  and  cream.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  by  those  creameries  that  are 
interested — and  all  creameries  should 
be — is  to  learn  and  follow  the  proper 
methods. 

Ice  is  not  practical  either  at  the 
dairy  or  on  the  road.  It  cannot  be 
had  when  needed,  and  is  too  expen- 
sive. 

The  only  proper  method  of  keep- 
ing milk  and  cream  cool  at  the  dairy 
and  on  the  road,  is  by  the  water 
evaporation  system.  If  one  under- 
stands' the  principles  of  ice  making 
by  the  use  of  ammonia  gas,  very  lit- 
tle study  should  make  one  familiar 
with  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
system  of  cooling  by  the  use  of  water 
evaporation. 

Cooling  has  been  practiced  by  this 
system  for  ages,  but  has  been  fol- 
lowed blindly  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  principles  back  of  it.  Water 
has  always  run  down  hill  and  elec- 
tricity has  always  flashed  from  cloud 
to  earth,  but  it  has  only  been  a 
sh  rt  time  since  men  harnessed  the 
one  to  generate  the  other  to  transmit 
its  power  to  the  mill  100  miles  away. 

Water  evaporating  from  the  human 
body  has  kept  the  blood  of  mankind 
cool  since  Adam,  yet  it  is  only  to- 
day that  men  are  giving  some 
thought  to  its  use  as  a  means,  in 
principle  at  least,  to  keep  the  prod- 
jcts  of  the  dairy  in  a  wholesome  con- 
dition for  human  consumption. 

All  cream  routes  should  be  abol- 
ished, for  there  is  no  other  method 
of  getting  cream  and  milk  delivered 
to  station  or  creamery  that  is  as 
harmful  to  the  quality  of  dairy 
products.  The  long  hauls,  the  care- 
less drivers,  the  standing  in  the  heat 
.at  the  dairies  waiting  for  the  route 
wagon,  and  many  other  bad  practices 
make  the  cream  route  system  an  ex- 
pensive way  of  delivery  for  both 
dairy  and  creamery  by  causing  a 
great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  all 
dairy  products. 

But  the  cream  route  method  of  de- 
livery is  with  us  and  owing  to  pres- 
ent conditions  in  competition  it  prob- 
ab'v  will  stay  for  some  time.  But 
all  creameries  should  unite  for  the 
common  good  of  the  dairy  industry 
and  abolish  the  cream  routes.  This 
will  do  more  to  raise  the  quality  of 
all  dairy  products  than  any  other  one 
thing.  The  dairymen  must  pay  under 
all  circumstances  for  the  delivery  of 
their  milk  and  cream  to  the  cream- 
ery and  station,  and  they  cannot  af- 
ford to   have  the  quality    of  their 


products  damaged  by  reason  of 
wrong  methods  and  carelessness  in 
delivering. 

Each  dairyman  should  make  a 
study  of  the  water  evaporation  sys- 
tem of  cooling  and  apply  it  to  the 
cooling  of  his  dairy  products,  and  as 
long  as  the  cream  routes  exist  each 
creamery  management  should  study 
this  system  and  apply  it  to  every 
route  wagon  or  truck  in  use. 

Every  can  of  cream  or  milk  that 
is  delivered  to  creamery  or  station' 
should  be  tested  for  temperature, 
and  if  it  should  be  higher  than  75 
degrees  on  the  hottest  day  the  driver 
should  hear  from  the  management. 
My  experience,  covering  many  years, 
has  taught  me  that  the  difference  be- 
tween care  and  carelessness  in 
handling  cream  on  the  road  is  about 
25  degrees  on  any  hot  day.  There 
is  no  need  of  delivering  milk  '  or 
cream  at  the  higher  temperatures. 

Every  cream  route  wagon  or  truck 
can  be  equipped  with  an  automatic 
water  evaporating  cooling  device  that 
will  insure  keeping  all  the  milk  and 
cream  cool  while  on  the  road,  no 
matter  what  length  of  haul  is  made. 
It  is  such  a  device  as  will  provide 
against  all  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  driver.  It  is,  in  fact,  practi- 
cally fool  proof.  Once  charged  with 
water  it  will  go  many  hours  without 
attention. 

One  week's  saving  in  the  cost  of 
ice  and  refrigeration  in  cooling  the 
cream  at  the  creamery  would  be 
enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  equip- 
ping the  wagons  and  trucks,  and  that 
without  account  being  taken  of  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
products,  which  would  be  sure  to  fol- 
low the  lower  temperature  of  the 
milk  and  cream  on  delivery. 

Feeding  the   Dairy  Calf 

The  calf  may  be  left  with  the  cow 
for  three  or  four  days,  or  until  the 
milk  is  fit  for  use.  The  calf  should 
then  be  taken  away  and  placed  in  a 
separate  stable,  if  it  is  possible,  as 
the  cow  will  give  less  trouble  if  she 
cannot  see  her  calf. 

By  missing  one  feed  the  calf  will 
usually  be  hungry  enough  to  start  to 
drink  readily  and  will  usually  give 
little  trouble  when  it  finds  the  bucket 
contains  milk.  Four  pounds  of  milk 
per  feed  three  times  a  day  for  the 
first  ten  days  will  give  the  calf  a 
good  start,  when  a  small  amount  of 
skim  milk  may  be  substituted  for*  a 
part  of  the  whole  milk,  the  amount 
of  the  skim  milk  being  increased,  so 
that  when  the  calf  is  a  month  old 
it  is  getting  skim  milk  entirely. 
When  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old  the 
feeds  may  be  changed  to  two  per  day, 
with  the  amount  of  milk  increased  as 
the  calf  shows  ability  to  handle  it. 
After  three  weeks  the  calf  will  begin 
to  eat  a  little  grain.  An  excellent 
grain  mixture  for  calves  is  made  of 
corn  meal,  oats  and  wheat  bran  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  little  linseed  meal 
added. 

To  grow  calves  well  they  should 
have  just  what  they  will  clean  up 
readily  at  each  feed.  Plenty  of  green 
grass  is  good  for  them. 

Calves  should  have  milk  until  they 
are  five  or  six  months  old  for  best 
results.  If  they  are  forced  to  subsist 
on  coarse  feeds  and  grain  too  young 
they  will  be  stunted,  as  their  diges- 
tive system  is  not  developed  enough 
to  handle  such  food  exclusively  at  an 
early  age. 


Feeding  Affects  Quality 

Proper  and  intelligent  feeding  adds 
to  the  quality  of  every  kind  of  live- 
stock or  product  the  feeder  may  have 
to  put  on  the  market.  Even  the  wool 
on  the  back  of  the  sheep  is  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  fed. 


How  Young  Chicks  Are  Fed 

"For  the  first  ten  to  fourteen  days 
we  feed  the  chicks  at  the  university 
farm  a  little  commercial  chick  feed, 
which  is  thrown  into  a  fairly  deep 
litter  of  hay  chaff  three  or  four  times 
a  day,"  writes  Professor  J.  G.  Halpin 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  *.he 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and 
the  afternoon  we  feed  a  little  mash 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  coarse 
ground  corn,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid- 
dlings and  rolled  oats.  Once  a  day 
we  mix  a  raw  egg  in  with  this  mash, 
one  egg  for  about  each  sixty  chicks. 
As  they  get  older,  we  gradually  in- 
crease the  amount  of  raw  egg,  adding 
enough  water  or,  better  stilC  milk  to 
keep  the  mash  from  being  sticky  and 
soggy. 

"As  fast  as  they  learn  to  eat  it, 
we  mix  more  and  more  wheat  and 
cracked  corn-  into  the  chick  feed,'  so 
that  by  the  time  they  are  3  weeks 
old  they  are  eating  cracked  corn  and 
wheat  entirely.  From  the  start  we 
give  access  to  dry  mash  made  up  at 
first  like  the  wet  mash,  except  that 
the  rolled  oats  is  omitted  after  the 
second  week.  ! .  5'- 

"Fine  sand  on '  the  brooder  floor, 
covered  with  short-cut  alfalfa  hay.  is 
ideal.  Ground  bone  in  little  hoppers, 
so  that  chicks  can  help  themselves,' is 
also  good.  A  few  drops  of  a  potas- 
sium permanganate  stock  solution, 
just  enough  to  turn  the  water  red,  or 
just  enough  Zenoleum  to  turn  the 
water  whitish,  may  be  ptlt  into  the 
drinking  water." 


Corn  Silage  Is  Wanted 

The  following  has  been  received 
from  D.  O.  Lively,  chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Livestock  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition: 

"The  Livestock  Department  of  the 
Panama- Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion will  need  from  300  to  500  tons  of 
corn  silage  for  use  in  the  silos  from 
which  the  cattle  on  exhibition  and  in 
the  dairy  test  will  be  fed.  These  silos 
will  have  to  be  filled  from  the  1914 
crop. 

"Any  farmer  who  is  prepared  to 
raise  all  or  a  part  of  this  silage  is  re- 
quested to  get  in  touch  with  my  office. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  demon- 
strating the  practicability  of  growing 
corn  for  silage  in  California.  It  will 
also  teach  a  lesson  about  the  advan- 
tage of  silage.  '  Alfalfa  is  used  in  a 
number  of  silos  in  California  and 
gives  satisfaction.  Many  feeders, 
however,  contend  that  corn,  which  is 
a  different  basic  ration,  should  be 
more  extensively  used. 

"I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of 
your  readers  as  to  their  experience 
with  corn  raising  or  with  silage." 


Market  the  Cockerels 

Keep  watch  of  the  cockerels  and 
rush  them  to  the  broiler  market  as 
fast  as  they  attain  a  weight  of  three 
to  four  pounds  to  the  pair.  There  is 
more  profit  in  disposing  of  cockerels 
as  broilers  than  in  holding  them  for 
roasters.  Of  course,  if  one  has  a 
special  market  for  fancy  roasters  it 
will  pay  to  hold  the  cockerels  of  the 
heavy  breeds  and  dispose  of  them 
when  they  weigh  five  to  eight  pounds 
each. 

The  average  poultryman,  however, 
will  gain  in  the  end  by  sending  off 
the  cockerels  as  fast  as  they  attain 
broiler  age.  The  pullets  need  the 
room  occupied  by"  the  broilers.  It 
costs  a  lot  of  money  both  for  feed 
and  equipment  to  raise  cockerels,  and 
unless  one  has  special  objects  in  view 
he  would  better  get  rid  of  them  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


To  Clean  Plumage 

The  plumage  of  a  white  fowl  can 
be  cleaned  of  stain  by  washing  with 
a  clean  white  or  transparent  soap  that 
is  free  from  much  alkali.  Make  a 
strong  lather  and  .use  your  hand  and 
a  soft  hair  brush.  Stroke  the  feathers 
downward,  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 


MODERN 

Dairy  Barn  equipment 


It's  the  modern  dairy  that  makes  the  biggest 
profits.  A  modern,  nanitan  dairy  means  con  te n  ted 
cows  and  more  milk;  less  work  and  worry;  it  tares 
both  time  and  money.  Write  us  today  for  fall 
details  about 

LOUDEN'S  STEEL  STALLS  AND 

STANCHIONS 
FEED  AND  UTTER  CARRIERS 

LOUDEN  Barn  Equipment  Is  used  by  the  V.  8. 
Government  and  by  All  big  and  successful 
dairymen. 

FREE   BARN  PLANS 

Write  as  and  we  will  tell  yon  how  oar  Drafting 
Department  will  help  yon  to  design  Improve* 
menu;  we  will  also  give  >  on  the  free  use  of  BOO 
plans  of  up-to-date  barns.  Address 


WESTERN 
EQUIPMENT 

CO. 


72  r 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
casing  pipe.  All  newly  cut  threads 
and  new  couplings  attached;  as- 
phaltum  dipped.  Fully  guaranteed. 
At  extremely  low  prices.  BUT  NOW 
while  the  opportunity  prevails. 

WEI8SBAIM  PIPE  WORKS 
IBS  Klevenih   Street,  Sam  FranrlHco 


PRATTS  REGULATOR 

C.W.COBURN  &C0.  COAST  AGT'S,  S.F. 


FLOUR  CITY" 

TRACTORS 


THE    GOLD    MEDAL  WINNER 

Made  In  20.  30  and  40  H.  P. 

SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

by  writing  us  for 

REDUCED  PRICES 

before  you  buy  any  other. 
HIIITi:  FOR  CATALOG 

THE  H.C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Second-Hand  Pipe 

Write  for  our  price  list — 
It  will  Interest  you. 
THE  ORIGINAL 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

Office  and  Works 

1083  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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King   Gravenstein   Ascends  Throne 


GRAVENSTEIN,  the  king  of  the 
Sebastopol,  Gold  Ridge  and  Gra- 
ton  districts  of  Sonoma  county,  will 
welcome  his  subjects  at  a  big  re- 
ception to  be  held  at  Sebastopol  dur- 
ing the  week  beginning  August  18. 


made  June  20,  and  the  fruit  during 
July  wais  selling  at  the  packing  houses 
at  from  $2  to  $2.25  a  box  for  fancy 
grades. 

The  Gravenstein  is  the  earliest  of 
all  the  commercial  varieties  of  apples 


Gravenstein  Apples  Have  Made  Sebastopol  Krnnous. 


This  is  the  annual  Gravenstein  ap- 
ple show  and  it  promises  to  be  a 
greater  success  than  any  of  the  pre- 
Tious  efforts. 

Three  years  ago  the  first  Graven- 
stein apple  show  was  given  and  to- 
day the  event  is  of  international  im- 
portance. Last  year  fruit  growers 
from  many  European  countries  were 
in  attendance.  Over  40.000  persons 
visited  the  last  show  held  a  year 
ago  and  provision  is  being  made  to 
accommodate  a  greater  number  at  the 
coming  show. 

The  apple  crop  this  year  in  the 
Sebastopol  district  is  excellent  and 
the  fruit  is  well  advanced.  It  is  color- 
■  splendidly  and  the  exhibits  will 
very  attractive.  The  first  ship- 
nt  of  Gravensteins  this  year  was 


be 


and  it  matures  from  two  weeks  to  a 
month  earlier  in  the  Sebastopol  dis- 
trict than  anywhere  else.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  each  year  the  Gravenstein 
of  Sonoma  county  has  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  markets.  Shipments 
of  the  fruit  are  made  to  nearly  every 
country  of  Europe  and  to  Australia. 
The  Northwestern  states  and  Western 
Canada  are  heavy  bidders  for  the 
apple  and  the  shipments  to  that  ter- 
ritory are  large. 

Next  to  the  apple  in  this  district  is 
the  berry.  Some  of  the  largest  berry 
fields  in  the  country  are  there  and 
the  fruit  is  produced  to  perfection. 
The  rasnberry,  the  Loganberry  and 
the  Lawton  berry  predominate.  Ship- 
ments of  berries  average  aboat  six 
carloads  a  day  during  the  season. 


Keep  the  Pig  Growing 

J  Nothing  remunerates  the  farmer 
j  more  quickly  than  a  pig  that  makes 
I  gains  over  and  above  the  value  of  the 
I  food  consumed  each  day.  The  mere 
I  feeding  of  pigs  to  keep  them  ativeis 
I  most  wasteful.  It  should  bo  kept 
1  constantly  in  mind  that  the  feed  for 
a  Krowing  pig  and  one  that  is  being 
I  fattened  is  entirely  different. 

The  growing  pig  should  have  prac- 
|  tit-ally  all  that  he  can  eat  of  bulky 
food   rather    than    of  concentrated 
food.    An  alfalfa  pasture  does  this, 
and  is  the  most  economical  way  of 
growing  pigs.    While   the   pigs  arc 
young  the  alfalfa  pasture  should  be 
1  supplemented  with  skim  milk  with  a 
I  little  meal  added.    They  will  be  al- 
i  most  ready  for  the  block  when  fed  in 
this  way.  Finish  for  the  last  three  or 
I  four  weeks  with  some  kind  of  grain. 


Destroying  Weeds 

A  good  system  of  rotation,  that  in- 
cludes cultivated  crops,  offers  the 
best. means  of  combating  the  common 
weeds,  but  its  success  is  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  manner  and 
persistency  with  which  the  soil  is 
cultivated. 

To  insure  reasonable  success,  the 
disk  and  harrow  should  be  used  fre- 
quently while  the  weeds  are  still  small 
and  the  crops  while  growing  should 
be  given  frequent  cultivation. 

Fortunately,  the  same  tillage  oper- 
ations that  are  used  in  putting  the 
soil  in  condition  to  receive  and  con- 
serve rainfall,  to  prepare  the  seed  bed 
and  to  liberate  plant  food,  are  like- 
wise useful  in  combating  weeds. 


Hog  Sheds 

Hog  sheds  need  not  be  expensive, 
but  they  should  be  dry,  tight  enough 
to  exclude  rain  and  also  capable  of 
being  well  ventilated  in  summer 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  shade  is 
needed. 


Care    in  Spraying 

In  spraying  the  cows  be  careful 
that  a  generous  quantity  .of  the  so- 
lution is  put  on  their  backs,  espe- 
cially just  behind  the  shoulders,  since 
at  these  points  it  is  difficult  for  the 
| animal  to  brush  off  the  flies. 


With  the  Dairy  Cows 

A  comfortable  stable  reduces  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  increases  the 
flow  of  milk. 

The  dairyman  who  does  not  keep 
an  individual  record  of  his  cows  is 
not  an  up  to  date  dairyman. 

The  dairy  farm  that  is  stocked  to 
its  full  capacity  without  being  over- 
stocked is  a  pretty  safe  investment. 

Experiments  have  proven  the  aver- 
age milk  cow  requires  about  an  ounce 
of  salt  a  day.  Heavy  milkers  should 
have  more. 

To  lessen  the  chances  for  milk  fever 
and  other  troubles  after  calving,  feed 
the  cow  a  laxative  ration  ten  days 
before  she  is  due. 


The  Little  Pump  Engine  That 
Astonished  the  World 
Fuiier  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump  Engine 

"FITS  ANY  PUMP  AND 
MAKES  IT  HU.MP" 

"The  MAINSPRING 
of  the  FARM" 

as  thousands  have  rightly  called  it, 
attaches  directly  to  any  pump  with- 
out extra  fitting,  special  platform  or 
foundation.  It  works  industriously 
day  in  and  day  out  supplying  stock 
and  home  with  fresh,  cool  water  and 
relieving  everyone  on  the  farm  of  the 
monotonous  jobs  of  pumping  by 
hand,  turning  cream  separator, 
churn,  washing  machine — in  fact, 
anything  that  can  be  hitched  to  it. 

An  Independent  Power 
Plant  Complete 

Ask  your  dealer  for  further  information,  or  write  for  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Portland 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  for 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

The  roof  is  the  mainstay  of  the  building. 
Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  the  mainstay  of  Genasco. 
And  Genasco  applied  to  your  roofs  with  Kant-leak  Kleets  gives  per- 
fect protection.  Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest  xt         \r      1      o        17  ■  /""t- • 

■unuScaS  of  ready  roohng  in  the  world.      New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


IF  YOU  IRRIGATE-  Save  Time  and  Waste 


By  using  Al  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE.  Why?  Because  it  is  a 
SURFACE  PIPE,  built  for  SURFACE  WORK.  It  has  a  lock  seam — WITH 
NO  RIVETS  OR  SOLDER  to  cause  you  constant  bother  from  leakage.  The 
Al  pipe  is  used  by  the  largest  growers  on  the  Coast.  First  prize  at  both 
Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs,  1912.  It  la  the  best.  Postal  will 
bring  you  our  new  Catalogue  and  prices,  also  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

EIGHTH  AND  IRWIN  STS..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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Dehorning  Calves 


 By  M.  P.  Bullard  

IORXLESS  cattle  are  the  favor- 
ites of  the  farmer  who  must 
eep,  house  and  ship  his  live  stock 
n  as  little  space  as  possible.  I  have 
.sed  the  method  of  dehorning  that 
s  easiest,  that  of  killing  the  budding 
icrn  in  the  head  of  the  calf. 

If  you  want  a  successful  operation 
he  calf  ought  to  be  less  than  three 
;.eeks  and  certainly  no  more  than  a 
nonth  old.  It  does  not  make  much 
difference  whether  you  use  caustic 
..otash  or  caustic  soda.  Either  will 
io  the  work,  and  most  druggists  keep 
them  in  the  form  of  sticks  about  the 
ize  and  thickness  of  an  ordinary  lead 
pencil.  I  have  never  seen  a  calf  de- 
norned  in  this  manner  suffer  the 
slightest  back  set,  and  I  am  quite 
:?rtain  that  the  head  will  be  smooth- 
zt  and  neater  in  appearance  when 
the  horns  are  removed  in  calfhood 
.'nan  when  permitted  to  grow  for  a 
]  ear  and  then  sawed  or  clipped  off. 
!n  this  neighborhood  the  sawing  and 
lie  clipping  of  horns  have  about  gone 
;ut  of  fashion,  as  practically  all  the 
:alves  have  their  horns  killed  while 
hey  are  in  their  first  two  weeks. 

The  actual  work  of  killing  the  little 
horn  bud  is  extremely  simple.  I 
tie  the  calf  up  to  a  post  or  to  the 
-nanger  in  the  cowshed.  I  want  his 
"ead  so  tied  that  he  cannot  twist 
; round  ard  injure  himself,  and  I  want 
jght  enough  on  him  to  see  what 
!  am  doing. 

Feel  the  calf's  head  for  the  little 
button  under  the  skin  that  will  final- 
ly develop  into  a  horn  if  left  alone, 
In  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  calf's 
! if e  this  button  is  not  attached  to  the 
ikflll.  I  have  seen  some  cattlemen 
remove  these  buttons  with  a  keen- 
}!adeo  knife,  simply  clipping  them  out 
from  under  the  skin  and  applying  an 
intiseptic  salve  to  the  wounds.  This 
:s  a  little  more  brutal  than  the  use 
of  caustics. 

Instead  of  following  that  plan,  I 
clip  the  hair  away  from  where  the 
horns  should  be  and  locate  the  "but- 
tons" by  means  of  touch.  I  take  a 
piece  of  leather  from  an  old  boot  top 
and  cut  a  hole  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  leather. 
Then  I  wrap  a  few  thicknesses  of  pa- 
per around  the  stick  of  caustic,  ad- 
just the  hole  in  the  leather  guard  di- 
rectly over  the  horn  "buttons"  and 
~?ply  the  caustic.  The  leather  will 
keep  the  caustic  from  corroding  the 
flesh  and  the  skin  around  the  horns. 

It  is  foolishness  to  attempt  to  use 
the  caustic  treatment  after  the  first 
month.  Some  of  the  most  misshapen 
'leads  I  have  ever  seen  on  cattle  were 
the  results  of  trying  to  remove  the 
horns  at  two  and  three  months  of 
age  by  the  caustic  method.  All  the 
effect  it  seems  to  have  is  to  distort 
the  gro  vth  of  the  horny  tissue,  twist- 
ing it  into  grotesque  shapes,  and  in 
some  crises  starting  a  bony  growth 
under  the  skin. 

After  the  calves  have  been  treated 
by  caustic  sticks  they  should  be  kept 
indoors  for  a  week  if  the  weather  is 
at  all  wet.  Where  the  caustic  is 
clinging  to  the  skin,  the  rain  is  like- 
ly to  run  down  into  the  eyes  and  a 
few  blind  or  partially  blinded  calves 
will  be  the  result. 


Care  of  Colt's  Feet 

Keep  the  f  et  of  the  colt  in  proper 
shape  by  the  use  of  a  rasp.  They 
should  be  leveled  at  least  once  a 
month.  Their  feet  should  be  cleaned 
frequently  with  a  foot  pick.  When 
they  become  packed  with  filth  in 
the  crevices  between  the  frog  and 
soles  they  art  pretty  sure  to  be- 
:ome  affected   with  thrush. 


Success  With  Sheep 
Success  in  the  sheep  business  de- 
pends as  mur'i  or  more  upon  the  care 
alcen  as  upon  the  sheep. 


Look  for  These 


Look  for  these  marks 
of  up-to-dateness  in  any 
car  you  buy. 

Left-side  drive — 
Center  control — 
Oversize  tires — 
Set-in  dash  lights — 
Free  front  entrance. 

Note  the  leadin  g  cars .  They  don't 
have  right-side  drive  this  year.  They 
don't  have  projecting  side  lamps,  or 
skimpy  tires,  or  a  blocked  front 

door. 

Next  year's  cars  are  bound  to 
come  to  what  the  best  cars  have 
adopted.  Then  a  car  which  lacks 
these  features  will  be  sadly  out-of- 
date. 

An  Extra  Step 

In  Reo  the  Fifth,  as  in  costly  cars, 
you  6nd  these  modern  features.  And 
we  go  even  one  step  further. 

We  have  come  to  the  single-rod 
center  control.  All  the  gear  shifting 
is  done  by  one  small  rod,  set  out  of 
the  driver's  way.  It  is  done  by 
moving  this  rod  only  three  inches 
in  each  of  four  directions. 

R.M.Owen  &  Co.,  ^ 


By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 

There  are  no  levers,  side  or  center, 
to  block  the  driver's  way.  Both 
brakes  are  operated  by  foot  pedals. 
So  the  Reo  driver  enters  from  either 
side.  He  never  dismounts  in  the 
street. 

Better  Cars 

Then  makers  of  cars — even  low- 
priced  cars— are  coming  to  better 
construction.  Men  are  calling  for 
cars  that  endure — for  lower  cost  of 
upkeep. 

Next  year  will  find  other  cars  in 
our  class  with  features  like  these — 
found  in  Reo  the  Fifth: 

Analyzed  steel— 

Vast  overcapacity — 

15  roller  bearings — 

190  drop  forgings— 

A  $75  magneto  — 

Doubly-heated  carburetor — 

We  build  these  cars  slowly  and 
carefully.  Parts  are  ground  to  utter 
exactness.  Every  part  is  given  radi- 
cal tests.  Every  driving  part  is 
compelled  to  6how  at  least  50  per 
cent  margin  of  safety. 


Mo  False  Economy. 

Oversize  tires  add  to  our  cost  $80 
per  car,  but  they  cut  tire  bills  in  two. 

Roller  bearings  cost  five  times  as 
much  as  common  ball  bearings, 
but  they  do  not  break.  Drop  forg- 
ings cost  twice  what  steel  castings 
cost,  but  they  do  not  develop  flaws. 

Careful  building  is  costly,  too.  So 
is  proper  steel.  But  these  things  are 
essential  in  a  rough-road  car. 

A  car  built  like  this  will,  year 
after  year,  continue  to  run  like  new. 
A  lesser  car,  within  a  few  months, 
develops  repairs  and  troubles. 

Legions  of  motorists  know  this. 


Reo  the  Fifth,  built  as  we  build  it, 
sells  at  a  very  low  price.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  build  only 
one  model,  which  saves  us  20  per 

cent 

I  shall  never  build  a  lesser  car, 
because  I  would  not  buy  one.  Nor 
will  you  buy  a  car  without  these 
features  when  once  you  know  what 

they  mean. 


Sold  by  1,000  dealer*.  Showrooms 
almost  everywhere.     Catalog  oo 

request. 


Gears  are  tested  in  a  50-ton  crush- 
ing machine — springs  for  100,000 
vibrations — engines  for  48  hours. 

AVeTt'/i'TReo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

REO  PACIFIC  COMPANY,  1622-24-26-28  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Distributor*  for  Northern  California. 

REO    PACIFIC    COMPANY  _  _      9mmm  _ 

Ml    ■»«..    (.n.nd    Ave.,    I.on    An«e.l.«,    <  ml  ^jL  Rf>r\    tht»  Fifth 

Dlatrlbutora   for   Soothers  California.  I  Bx  •■*aSSjS   11**2  *  t/l/t 

The  1913  Serie* 


$1,095 


S0-3S 

Hone  power 
Wheel  B 

1  1  2  1  as  • 

Tire. — 

34  x  4  Inches 
Center  Control 
IS  Roller 

Bearing. 
Demountable 

Rim. 
Three  Electric 

Liifhtl 
190  Drop 

Forging. 
Speed  — 

45  Mile. 

per  Hour 
Made  with 

Band  2 

Pauenger 

Bodie. 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.    We  equip  this  car  with  mohair 
Prest-O-Lite  ga*  tank  for  headlight.,  speedometer,  .elf -.tarter,  extra  rim  and 
Gray  atlDavi.  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  c 


top,  tide  curtain,  and  slip  cover,  windshield. 

brackets-all  for  $100  extra  (lilt  price  11  70). 
xtra  price,  if  wanted. 


X 


LEG 


In  Cattle  Surely  Prevented 
CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEG  VACCINE 

California's  favorite,  the  most  suc- 
cessful, eaeic.t  used  and  lowest 
priced  reliable  vaccine  made. 
Powder,  string  or  pill  form.  Write 
for  free  Black  Leg  Booklet. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 
Berkeley.  Cal. 
If  your  druggist  d-.<-%  not  stock  oar 
vaccines,  order  direct  from  us. 


CALVES 

Ralae  Tbrm    Without  Milk 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 

427-420  navla  M. 
BAM  FRANCfttCO,  CAL. 


BIG  Money  inlKe 

OFF  SEASON 


There  s  s  bi<  demand  lor  Irritation 
wells  Ihroufhoul  California  and  Ibe 
Southwell.  Yoa  can  Make  Big  Money 
daring  yoar  tpare  time  with  the 

IMPROVED  POWEHS 
COMBINED  BORING  AND 
DRILLING  MACHINE 

Bore,  a  1M  tool  well  in  II  boars 

Will  to  tbrooijb  fr.rel.  s.,.,1  oi 
clay;  drill!  ibroogb  rock.  One  team 
fake.  Ito..,  .„,  ro%a,  op.rM,d 
by  aarue  Lean,  or  b.  ...  .„,,. 
preferred.      Mo  tower  or  at".  I 

rotate.  It.  own  drill.  M'KK 
.  Catalog;  Easy  Terms 

Lisle  M'f'a.  Co 
Suite  R27. 
1480  McAlllMter  St,  San  Franc-laco. 


Duroc  Jersey  Swine 

Choice  Breeding  Stock, 
Both  Sexes, 
For  Sale. 

JOHN  SHRAEDER 

GATES,  OREGON. 


THE  CLIPPER 

will  cat  tall  gram 


ill 


t  mm  SB* 

do  .11  tV 
t  the  fas 

ilrr.  do  l 
it  us  kai  , 
ana  rirruisei  i 


■  nd  me 
smi  price*. 

CLIPPtR  LAWN 
mOWCR  CO. 
Olmon    -     ■  lllim 
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Good  Profit  in  Raising  Goats 


GOATS,  when  properly  managed, 
net  the  owner  a  good  income. 
.  They  will  thrive  where  sheep  and 
!  other  animals  will  die. 

The  photograph   printed  herewith 


-By  R.  D.  Craig- 


abundance  of  feed  and  a  supply  of 
spring  water.  The  goats  frequently 
get  too  fat  to  eat. 

Spaulding  shears  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500  worth  of  mohair  yearly,  be- 


Gocta  ami  Slice-)  on  the  Highland  Kaach. 


shows  goats  and  sheep  on  the  High- 
land Goat  Ranch  in  Modoc  county, 
California.  The  ranch  is  owned  by 
J.  T.  Spaulding,  who  makes  goat  and 
sheep  raising  a  specialty.  He  breeds 
Angora  goats  and  Shropshire  and 
Lincoln  sheep.  His  sheep  are  headed 
by  some  of  the  prize-winning  bucks 
at  the  Oregon  State  Fair  in  1911. 
The  sheep  he  keeps  on  the  ranch  the 
year  round  but  the  goats  are  run  on 
the  reserve,  being  herded  the  same  as 
the  sheep. 

In  winter  the  goats  are  taken  to 
the  Dry  Lake  region  and  kept  there 
until  late  in  the  spring,  or  until  after 
kidding.  They  are  then  moved,  as 
the  lake  dries  up  in  the  summer. 
They  are  taken  on  the  reserve  range 
for  the  summer,  where  there  is  an 


sides  the  returns  he  gets  from  the 
"mutton." 

Goats  prefer  brush  to  grass  as  food. 
In  midwinter  they  may  be  seen 
standing  on  their  hind  feet,  their 
front  feet  on  the  limb  of  a  juniper 
tree,  eating  twigs  and  berries.  If 
turned  loose  in  a  field  where  sage- 
brush grows,  they  will  be  at  home 
and  will  scarcely  touch  the  grass. 
Scrub  oak,  small  pines  and  willows 
suffer  greatly  if  left  to  the  mercy  of 
goats. 

A  kid  when  born  is  tenderer  than 
a  lamb,  but  when  grown  they  are 
hardier  than  sheep.  A  goat  never 
has  scab  such  as  attacks  sheep  even 
though  they  be  with  sheep  that  are 
infected.  They  are  also  free  from 
■  tuberculosis.  :.  ' 


Care  of  the  Sheep 

Too  many  farmers  are  overlooking 
a  good  opportunity  by  neglecting  to 
have  sheep  on  the  farm.  Men  who 
do  not  like  sheep  must  either  learn 
to  like  them  or  keep  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. Men  who  do  like  them  will 
take  care  of  them,  and  when  they  are 
taken  care  of  they  are  no  more  liable 
to  disease  than  any  other  farm  ani- 
mal. 

The  sheep  is  the  most  modern  ani- 
mal in  creation.  By  that  is  meant 
that  he  has  left  no  fossil  remains  in 
his  own  kind  of  ancestry.  He  is  a 
development  of  the  last  days  of  cre- 
ation and  of  about  the  same  geologi- 
cal age  as  mankind. 

There  is  no  animal  on  the  farm 
that  is  more  capable  of  responding 
to  different  methods  of  treatment  and 
adapting  himself  to  different  environ- 
ments than  is  the  sheep.  He  can  be 
bred  into  almost  anything  of  the 
sheep  kind.  Long,  coarse  wool,  or 
short,  fine  wool,  horns  or  no  horns, 
black  or  white,  a  big  carcass  for  mut- 
ton, or  other  modifications  have  been 
produceJ,  and  all  are  money-makers 
when  properly  handled  by  the  right 
man. 


Time  to  Dock  Lambs 

Lambs  should  be  docked  when  they 
are  from  8  to  10  days  old,  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  Minnesota  Ex- 
periment Station.  At  that  time  the 
young  animal  receives  practically  no 
setback. 


Make  the  Colt  Thrifty 

Cooked  roots,  mixed  with  wheat 
bran  or  ground  oats  or  barley  occa- 
sionally, will  go  a  long  way  in  mak- 
ing a  better  and  more  thrifty  colt. 


Hogs  and  Sheep 

A  little  carelessness  may  result  in 
the  loss  of  a  part  or  a  whole  litter 
of  pigs. 

Handle  the  brood  sows  so  that  the 
young  pigs  .will  begin  to  grow  from 
the  time  of  their  birth. 

The  great  secret  in  making  money 
out  of  pork  is  to  raise  the  pigs  rap- 
idly, and  keep  them  growing. 

The  type  of  the  sheep  that  com- 
bines a  large  body  with  a  good  fleece 
is  the  one  for  the  small  flock  owner. 

As  young  pigs  grow  their  rations 
should  be  gradually  increased,  as 
quick  growth  is  necessary  for  the 
best  profit. 

Mutton  can  be  raised  cheaper  than 
any  other  meat,  because  the  wool  can 
be  made  to  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
pay  the  expense  of  its  production. 

It  requires  feed  to  make  a  lamb  of 
any  kind,  but  a  sheep  or  lamb  will 
come  the  nearest  to  making  some- 
thing out  of  nothing  of  any  kind  of 
a  domestic  animal. 

If  the  stables  should  be  a  little  too 
cold,  or  a  "cold  snap"  comes  when 
the  lambs  are  young,  sew  soft,  wool- 
len blankets  on  the  little  fellows. 
Such  attention  pays,  and  pays  well. 

With  hogs,  especially,  the  feeding 
that  produces  a  steady,  speedy 
growth,  is  the  most  profitable.  A  pig 
that  is  stunted  in  the  early  days  of 
its  life  should  never  have  a  place  in 
the  breeding  herd. 

Pigs  should  never  be  fed  on  the 
ground  in  a  yard  or  pen  where  their 
own  excrement  abounds.  Changing 
from  place  to  place  in  the  pasture 
does  very  well  in  summer,  but  in  the 
winter  a  good  feeding  floor  should  be 
provided. 


Electric  Service  on  the  Farm  m 

|j    gives  you  Comfort  besides  Economy  §| 

=§§           The  value  of  G-E  Motors  on  the  farm  has  been  proved.  == 

==       Hundreds  of  fruit  growers,  stockmen  and  farmers  now  realize  1= 

HI       that  irrigating  and  other  farm  work  done  by  electric  power  fH 

==       is  far  more  economical  than  that  performed  by  any  other  form  = 

=:       of  power.  =j 

§H           But  besides  saving  time,  labor  and  money,  there  are  many  1=3 

~--       comforts  which  you  can  add  to  your  home  by  the  use  of  the  S3 

=       same  electric  service  you  employ  for  one  of  the  many  types  o£  §= 

G-17  Electric  Motors 
Mu         For  Farm  Use 

You  can  have  the  convenience,  economy,  safety  and  pleas-  1H 

=       "re  of  electric  lights— your  women  folk-scan  cook,  wash,  iron  __f 

==      and  clean  by  electricity— and  in  Summer  you  can  have  electric  ==3 

===       fans  and  operate  a  small  refrigerating  plant.  Us 

=           G-E  Electric  Motors  cost  little  to  buy  and  little  to  run—  Iff 

==      they  are  so  simple  that  anybody  can  operate  one— so  strongly  Wi 

H|      made  and  with  so  few  parts  that  repairs  and  replacements  =3 

=      are  far  less  than  with  an  engine— so  reliable  that  you  are  sure  =| 

53       °f  power  when  and  where  you  want  it— so  safe  that  there  is  ==3 

=3=       no  fire  risk  and  no  added  insurance  as  with  engines.  HI 

=           Before  you  decide  on  any  form  of  power  for  farm  work,  be  ==J 

sure  to  get  and  read  our  interesting  = 

and  practical  booklets  on  Electricity  =a 

on  the  Farm.    Write  for  them  today  ^= 

— they  are  free.  == 


The  General  Electric  Company 
will,  on  request,  gladly  answer 
all  questions  relating  to  the  use 
of  electric  power  for  farm  and 
market  garden  irrigation. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office  of  this  Company. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Lot  Angeles 

Denver 


San  Fraaciico 
Portland 


Spokane 


Seattle 


Boise 

Salt  Lake  City  4072 


K 


0PPEL  Portable  Tracks 
and  Cars 


For  Quickness  and  Economy  In  Drying  Fruit 

Send  for  Our 

NEW  BOOKLET  '( 19  >ust  off  the  Press-  I(  deals  witn  "jodem 

ii  ii    and  economical  way  of  handling  fruit.    You'll  find 

it  to  be  extremely  interesting.    No  charge.  Address 

ORENSTEIN-ARTHUR  KOPPEL  CO. 

Lot  Angeles:  120  South  Los  Angeles  St.  San  Francises;  231  Rialto  Bids. 


*  KOPPEL** 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postjl  for  New  Water  Supply 


BINDER 


Attachment 
Tester  cuts 


with 
and 


Corn  Har- 
throws 


piles  on  harvester  or  winrows. 
Mm  and  horse  cuts  and 
shocks  equal  with  a  Cora 
Hinder.  Sold  in  every  State.  Price  *20.00.  W.  H 
BUXTON,  of  Johnstown.  Ohio,  writes:  "The  Har- 
vester has  proven  all  you  claim  for  it.  The  Har- 
vester saved  me  over  $25  in  labor  last  year's  corn 
cutting.  I  cut  over  500  shocks;  will  make  4  bushels 
corn  to  a  shock."  The  testimonials  and  catalog  free 
rhowing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address  N'KW 
roQGBSd  MFG.  CO..  SALUNA,  liA.vSAtf. 
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STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

BIGGEST  bargain  ever  of- 
fered in  Mail  Order  Business 
for  Beginners  and  Others. 

1.  Thr  address  of  3  firms  who  will  print 
your  circulars  (your  own  copy),  free. 

2.  Address  of  firm  who  will  print  your 
letter  heads  free. 

3.  How  you  can  get  envelopes  (your  return 
card  printed),  free. 

4.  Address  of  So  firms  who  want  commis- 
sion circulars  mailed. 

5.  10  firms  who  furnish  you  free  imprint 
circulars  (your  name  printed,  on  them). 

fi.  A  big  combination  of  several  hundred 
papen  and  magazines,  in  which  you  can  insert 
your  ad.  at  very  low  cost, 

7.  Copy  of  "The  Monthly  Mail"  for  you. 
the  Great  Exchange  Story  Mail  Order  Maga- 
zine and   Mailing  Directory, 

8.  A  list  of  500  reliable  circular  mailer? 
with  whom  you  can  exchange  and  who  will 
help  you  secure  business. 

9.  Copies  of  "The  Mechanical  Digest,"  the 
Booster  Magazine,  Advertising  World,  Mail 
Older  Journal,  Agents'  Magazine,  Circular 
Mailers'  Digest,  Mail  Order  Advocate,  Mail 
Order  Herald  and  several  other  good  mail 
order  panels.    These  alone  worth  $3.00. 

10.  The  address  of  7  Syndicates  in  which 
you  can  start  publishing  a  magazine  of  your 
mm  for  $1.00. 

11.  Names  of  50  small  papers  which  insert 
your  ad.  for  a  few  cents  and  you  mail  100 
copier. 

12.  1.000  of  our  Assorted  Commission  Cir- 
culars, which  should  pay  you  not  less  than 
$10  to  $50.00. 

13.  300  names  of  people  who  sent  us  25c 
ench. 

14.  Copies  of  hundreds  of  circulars  and 
s-mall  paners, 

15.  "My  Book."  "How  You  Can  Make  $50 
or  Better  Per  Week."     Price  $1.00. 

16.  The  names  of  20  firms  who  pay  me  cash 
for  mailing  "circulars. 

17.  How  you  can  have  your  ad,  inserted  in 
publications  at  less  than   publisher's  price. 

IS.  All  of  the  above  and  much  more  valu- 
able information  for  only  25c.  Address 

MELVIN  C.  CHURCHILL, 
Houston,  Tex. 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  Intend  to 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  or  any- 
thing else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

SendforColor-Cardof  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.  Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

114  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


How  Beet  Pulp  Came  to  Its  Own 


$37.50  Guaranteed 

One  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine, 
complete  with  pulley,  batteries, 
etc.,  ready  to  run. 

Lansing  Company 

San  Francisco 


■By  Percy  L.  Edwards.' 


THE  GEM 


Agents'  prices.  One  machine  at 
wholesale  price  to  introduce  our 
goods.  Bargains  in  every  make, 
Typewriters  for  $5  up.  Standard 
Typewriter  Exchange,  31  Park  Bow, 
New  York. 


Wlien  nnHvierinc  advertisements, 
please   mention   "Orchard   and  Karin." 


/~\XE  of  the  curious  results  from 
enforced  economics  so  likely  to 
come  to  the  surface  of  things  in  this 
rapid  transit,  ingenious  age,  is  fou-.d 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  that  article  of  consumption  in  this 
country,  the  use  of  the  high  pro  rata 
of  which,  Dr.  Wiley  says,  places  this 
country  in  the  very  fore  front  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  Dr. 
Wiley  knows  the  importance  of  sugar 
as  an  article  of  diet. 

The  drying  of*  the  pulp  of  sugar 
beets,  from  which  has  been  extracted 
the  saccharine  matter,  to  be  used  as 
stock  food,  is  now  becoming  an  im- 
portant adjunct  of  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  beets  in  this  country 
and  its  importance  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  from  an  embar- 
rassing sanitary  question  it  has  come 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  eco- 
nomical management.  For  heretofore 
the  pulp  of  the  beet  with  the  accumu- 
lated impurities  left  in  the  process 
of  sugar  extraction,  has  been  regarded 
as  waste,  and  waste  of  the  character 
that  necessitates  getting  rid  of  it  on 
account  of  objectionable  smells.  This, 
of  course,  entails  considerable  ex- 
pense. For  years,  indeed  from  the 
time  the  industry  was  bereft  of  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Federal  bonus, 
a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  what  to  do 
with  this  waste-fibrous  part  of  the 
sugar  beet  became  a  more  and  more 
perplexing  question  as  the  industry 
grew  and  the  vigilance  of  the  civil 
authorities  became  more  acute. 

At  first  the  sugar  companies  allowed 
the  waste  to  be  run  off  into  shallow 
silos  and  low  places  about  the  plants, 
in  some  cases  draining  the  deposits 
into  running  streams  of  water.  It 
was  soon  found  that  there  would  be 
serious  objection  to  this  condition 
f  things.  The  accumulated  pulp  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory 
to  rot  and  send  out  objectionable 
smells  and  the  waters  of  the  streams 
ecame  contaminated  by  the  lime 
juice  used  in  the  process  of  sugar 
;xtraction.  This  condition  brought 
the  factory  management  into  collision 
with  the  civil  authorities  and  in  some 
cases  the  plants  were  threatened  with 
injunctions  and  damage  suits. 

The  pressure  on  the  part  of  the 
health  authorities  in  Michigan,  where 
a  large  number  of  beet  sugar  facto- 
ries are  in  operation,  for  a  solution 
of  the  question,  became  so  insistent 
that  the  factories  got  together  and 
chose  a  committee  which  was  sent 
abroad  to  investigate  conditions  in 
France  and  Germany.  As  a  result 
of  these  investigations  the  drying  of 
this  pulp  was  introduced  into  the 
factory  operations  in  Michigan  and 
other  parts  of  this  country,  soon  con- 
verting what  had  been  waste  product 
of  a  highly  objectionable  character, 
expensive  of  disposal,  into  a  valu- 
able asset. 

While  all  the  beet  sugar  factories  of 
this  country,  about  seventy  in  num- 
ber, have  not  as  yet  installed  the 
dyring  process  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
eventually  all  will  do  so.  The  machin- 
ery and  building  necessary  to  be 
added  does  not  involve  expense  that 
is  not  justified  by  results,  and  the 
operation  of  such  a  plant  does  not 
involve  a  large  expense  when  ex- 
perienced operators  are  employed. 

The  money  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  drying  beet  pulp,  aside  from 
getting  rid  of  an  objectionable  fea- 
ture of  manufacturing  sugar  from 
beets,  may  be  seen  from  a  few  fig- 
ures which  are  here  given  and  which 
are  based  on  actual  experience,  I  be- 
ing connected  with  one  of  the  facto- 
ries of  Southern  California,  and  in 
charge  of  such  operations.  A  chemical 
test  of  the  sugar  beet  shows  a  little 
more  than  10  per  cent  fibrous  mat- 
ter, or  pulp.  As  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  other  constituent  parts 
they  are  omitted.  So  that  for  every 
ton  of  beets  about  200  pounds  would 


be  pulp.  This  dried  pulp  sells  in  the 
market  as  stock  food  at  $25  a  ton. 
That  would  be  $1,25  per  hundred,  or 
$2.50  for  the  200  pounds.  That  is  the 
value  of  the  saving  on  each  ton  of 
beets  sliced  by  the  mill.  If  the  mill 
has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  a  day, 
which  is  twenty-four  hours  in  every 
sugar  factory,  then  100  tons  of  dried 
pulp  would  be  produced,  approximate- 
ly. I  say  approximately,  because 
there  are  some  losses  due  to  machin- 
ery getting  out  of  repair  and  inter- 
ruptions in  the  drying  process. 

One  hundred  tons  at  $25  a  ton 
would  be  $2,500  as  the  value  of  the 
product  of  this  plant  for  a  single  day, 
and  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  be- 
fore the  installing  of  the  drying  sys- 
tem this  was  practically  lost  product 
to  the  factory. 

Of  the  seven  factories  operating 
in  southern  California  four  of  them 
use  the  drying  system  in  disposing 
of  the  pulp.  These  four  factories 
have  a  slicing  capacity  of  4,000  tons 
daily,  which  would  produce  about  400 
tons  of  dried  pulp  worth  in  the  mar- 
ket about  $10,000.  Extending  these 
figures  to  cover  the  average  season's 
run,  which  is  100  days,  and  the  fig- 
ures show  $1,000,000  saved  from  for- 
mer waste. 

In  California  alone  there  are  now 
in  operation  ten  beet  sugar  factories 
with  a  combined  daily  tonnage  of 
12,000.  When  the  drying  process  is 
used  at  all  of  these  factories  the  dried 
product  for  each  day's  run  will  be 
approximately  1,200  tons,  valued  at 
$30,000.  With  an  average  run  of  100 
days  the  value  of  this  product  to  the 
mills  of  this  State  would  be  about 
$3,000,000.  And  this  vast  sum  repre- 
sents the  value  of  what  was  formerly 
waste  at  the  beet  sugar  mills.  For 
while  it  is  true  that  at  some  of  the 
factories  a  few  ranchers  made  use  of 
the  wet  pulp  for  feeding  purposes 
the  proportion  used  was  small  in 
comparison  with  that  wasted,  and,  in 
most  gases,  the  factory  realized  little, 
if  anything,  from  its  use  by  beet 
growers. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  extend 
these  figures  to  the  operations  of  the 
seventy,  or  more,  beet  sugar  factories 
of  the  United  States,  with  their  com- 
bined slicing  capacity  of  about  55,000 
tons  of  beets  daily.  From  this  oper- 
ation there  might  be  produced  ap- 
proximately, 5,500  tons  of  pulp  each 
day,  valued  at  about  $138,000.  Allow- 
ing one  hundred  days  as  the  average 
length  of  the  slicing  campaign  at 
each  of  the  factories  and  the  gross 
amount  of  saving  in  money  would 
be  not  far  from  $14,000,000. 

Now,  truly,  with  such  figures  be- 
fore us,  we  can  not  but  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  astonish- 
ing economical  solution  of  a  very 
perplexing  question  confronting  the 
management  of  the  beet  sugar  plants, 
of  this  country.  It  is  remarkable,  in 
that  the  management,  forced  to  solve 
the  problem  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  accomplished  that  end  and  at 
the  same  time  produced  a  valuable 
revenue  for  the  factory. 


Iceless  Cooler 

All  metal.     Built  to  last.  Clean 

and  sanitary.  Scientifically  venti- 
lated. 

No  expense  to  operate,  as  It  re- 
quires no  ice. 

The  housekeeper's  warm  weather 
friend,  as  It  keeps  your  food  from 
spoiling,  milk  from  souring,  and 
butter  from  melting. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  It, 
write  us  for  circular  and  price. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 


st  li  .V  I  rm  In  ><*•,  San 


rlaco,  Cal 


C3 


ENGINES -PUMPS- MOTORS 


v 


MILLER  Hydraulic  Automatically  Bal 
anced  Enclosed  Runner.  RingOilingPum-ri-. 
pa  are  unequaled  either  for  motor  or  SasTTK 
engine  drive. 

/ 


Armstrong  Engines  arc  guaranteed 

for  FIVE  YEARS,  and  arc  furnished  with 
Magneto  and  patent  Roller  Valve  Gear. 
Sizes  l'/4.2.4.6.8.10.15.20-h.p.  Send  for 
catalog.  

NORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO. 

TO  I   HOOKER  &  LENT  BLOS. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Summer  Feed  Tests 

The  animal  husbandry  department 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  feed- 
ing seventy-five  steers  experimental- 
ly in  dry  lot.  These  steers  will  be 
marketed  the  early  part  of  August. 
Ten  breeding  heifers  are  being  carried 
through  the  summer  in  dry  lot  on 
silage  and  cotton-seed  meal. 

There  are  also  thirty  breeding 
heifers  being  carried  through  on  pas- 
ture; one  lot  on  blue  grass  alone, 
one  lot  on  clover  alone,  and  another 
on  blue  grass  supplemented  with  si- 
lage. The  object  of  the  summer  ex- 
periment is  to  obtain  a  comparison 
between  blue  grass  pasture  alone, 
clover  pasture  alone  and  blue  grass 
pasture  supplemented  with  silage  for 
breeding  heifers. 


SANITARY  FERTILIZER 

The  only  Fertilizer  made  that 
is  free  of  fats  and  oils, 

and  is  odorless. 
25  Per  Cent  Cheaper 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  analysis. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  DISPOSAL  CO. 

EvnnH  Ave.  and  Keith  %t» 

San   i  i  i  n  .  i  -.  ... 


PRATTS  REGULATOR 

C.W.COBURN  &C0.  COAST  AGT'S,  S.F. 


Pure  Bred  O.I.C. 

Why  not  on  every  ranch?  Both 
sexes.  Weanlings  to  service 
All  mv  stock  Is  registered.  C.  B. 
<  I  \M\t.ll  v>l.  Mill-,  i  nl.  Mi  inner 
of  National  O.  L  C.  Chester  White 
Record,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
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$25,000  In  Prizes  at  1913  State  Fair 


THE  season  of  busy  preparation 
for  the  annual  State  Fair  at 
Sacramento  is  at  hand,  and  from 
indications  California  will  again  dis- 
tinguish herself  in  showing  her  diversi- 
fied resources  in  Agricultural  Park 
from  September  13  to  20.  The  de- 
mand for  exhibit  space  is  continually 
on  the  increase,  and  the  Fair  man- 
agement will  experience  considerable 


ciiic  Railroad  offers  $50  for  the 
best  exhibit  and  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  will  equal  this 
amount.  It  is  planned  to  have  this 
prize  an  annual  event  in  order  to 
encourage  growing  corn  in  California. 
It  is  claimed  by  experts  that  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  valleys  can 
raise  as  good  and  even  better  corn 
than  the  famous  corn  belt  of  the  Mid- 


Iaterlor  of  the  new  dairy  Itarn  at  the  state  Fair  grounds  at  Sacra  jiento,  the 
model  of  sanitary  equipment  for  California  dairymen. 


difficulty  this  fall  in  accommodating 
all  of  the  exhibitors. 

Notwithstanding  the  sli-ght  incon- 
venience caused  by  the  delay  in  im- 
provements the  directors  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  are  lending  every 
effort  to  make  the  1913  fair  the  big- 
gest ever  held.  They  are  apportion- 
ing the  exhibit  space  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  provide  greater  accommo- 
dations in  every  department.  Large 
circus  tents  will  again  be  resorted  tD 
for  housing  some  of  the  exhibits,  but 
the  experience  of  the  1912  crowded 
fair  grounds  will  irake  it  possible  for 
the  directors  to  make  more  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  this  year. 

Requests  for  space  in  the  main 
pavilion  and  annex  for  the  display  of 
county  products  are  coming  in  rapidly. 
Last  year  there  were  twenty-five  coun- 
ties exhibiting;  this  year  but  few  of 
the  fifty-eight  counties  of  the  State 
will  not  have  exhibits.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
is  making  an  extended  trip  throughout 
the  .State,  arousing  interest  in  the 
counti' .'s  to  induce  exhibitors  to  come 
to  the  fair.  The  success  of  this  mis- 
sion makes  it  necessary  for  the  coun- 
ties and  their  exhibitors  to  get  along 
with  less  space  than  at  previous  fairs, 
because  the  management  desires  to 
accommodate  everyone  who  gets  in  an 
early  application  for  space. 

Methods  of  exhibiting  and  arrange- 
ments of  exhibits  both  this  year  and 
next  at  the  State  Fair  will  be  along 
the  lines  to  be  followed  at  the  big 
1915  fair  in  San  Francisco.  This  will 
give  farmers  and  others  in  California 
an  idea  of  what  will  be  wanted  at  the 
big  exposition  and  what  methods  they 
must  follow  to  exhibit  their  products. 
Those  who  want  information  con- 
cerning these  matters  can  obtain  it  by 
writing  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  at  Sacramento. 

The  premium  list  has  been  increased 
somewhat  and  many  attractive  prizes 
will  be  offered  for  exhibits  from 
farm,  factory  and  home.  Among 
the  new  prizes  is  one  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  corn.     The  Western  Pa- 


dle  West,  but  that  the  lack  of  interest 
in  corn  production  has  not  given  Cali- 
fornia a  chance  to  exert  herself  in  this 
direction.  Other  special  prizes  will  be 
offered  for  live  stock  exhibits.  The 
premiums  total  $25,000. 

The  dairy  herd  of  twenty  cows  or 
more  that  makes  the  best  average 
butter  fat  record  per  cow  stands  to 
net  the  owner  $400  in  a  prize  put  up 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
The  herd  must  be  in  a  regular  cow- 
testing  association,  and  must  make  the 
average  during  the  year.  Two  of  the 
cows  from  the  winning  herd  must  be 
exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sep- 
tember with  the  copies  of  the  records 
and  what  other  data  are  kept  by  the 
dairyman. 

Boys  and  young  men  from  the  farm 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  compete 
for  $450  in  prizes  in  judging  livestock. 
The  prizes  have  been  divided  so  that 
boys  and  young  men  up  to  twenty- 
two  years  old,  who  have  not  attended 
an  agricultural  college,  will  be  entered 
in  one  class,  while  those  who  have 
been  given  a  course  in  stock  judging 
will  be  in  another  division. 

A  prize  of  $50  will  be  given  to  the 
boys  who  judge  poultry.  In  both  of 
these  judging  contests  the  fine  stock 
exhibited  at  the  fair  will  be  used  and 
the  judging  will  probably  be  held  be- 
fore the  prizes  are  awarded,  so  that 
the  youths  may  not  have  the  advan- 
tage of  picking  the  premium  winners 
which  have  already  been  passed  on  by 
expert  judges. 

The  stock  parades  at  the  fair  will 
be  held  on  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
September  18  and  20. 


Raise  Your  Own  Horses 

While  it  may  pay  any  farmer  to 
buy  heavy  work  horses,  it  will  pay 
him  still  better  to  breed  them  on  his 
own  farm. 


Lambs  Like  Oilmeal 

Oilmeal  is  greatly  relished  by  lambs 
and  helps  in  obtaining  a  fine  finish 
for  the  market. 


Symbols 
of  Protection 

Ancient  Egyptians  carved 
over  their  doorways  and  upon 
their  temple  walls  the  symbol 
of  supernatural  protection ;  a 
winged  disk.  It  typified  the 
light  and  power  of  the  sun, 
brought  down  from  on  high 
by  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

Mediaeval  Europe,  in  a 
more  practical  manner,  sought 
protection  behind  the  solid 
masonry  of  castle  walls. 

In  America  we  have  ap- 
proached the  ideal  of  the 
Egyptians.  Franklin  drew 
electricity  from  the  clouds 
and  Bell  harnessed  it  to  the 
telephone. 

Today  the  telephone  is  a 
means  of  protection  more 
potent  than  the  sun  disk 
fetish  and  more  practical  than 
castle  walls. 


The  Bell  System  has 
carried  the  telephone  wires 
everywhere  throughout  the 
land,  so  that  all  the  people 
are  bound  together  for  the 
safety  and  freedom  of  each. 

This  telephone  protection, 
with  electric  speed,  reaches 
the  most  isolated  homes. 
Such  ease  of  communication 
makes  us  a  homogeneous 
people  and  thus  fosters  and 
protects  our  national  ideals 
and  political  rights. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy        One  System 


Universal  Service 


The  Best  Pipe 
on  the  Market 

That's  a  pr«tty  big 
claim  but  we  can  prove 
it.    Just  write  us  to-day 
and  we'll  send  you  the  rea- 
sons why  this  pipe  is  the 
strongest  and  most  econom- 
ical one  on  the  market. 

"Western" 


S"    Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  is  riveted 
instead  of  lock-seamed.    The  rivets 
give    strength,    and    greatly  reduce 
the  possibility  of  leakage.    Once  you 
have  used  "Western"  Pipe  you'll  won- 
der  how  you  ever  did  without  it — but  write 
°9     us  now  and  we'll  explain  in  detail. 

We  make  Riveted  Pipe.    Riveted   Well  Casing,  Steel 
Tank*  and  Irrigation  Supplies, 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 
of  California 

444  Market  St..  Su  FruciK*  1758  North  BruJway.  Lu  A«<dti 

Branches:  Fratno  and  Taft 


'Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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Where  Does 
the  Farmer 
Come  in 
Under  Present 
Banking 
Conditions? 


T  N  Germany  the  Government  lends 
money  to  farmers  at  4  per  cent  a 
year  and  less.  The  lending  is  done 
by  banks,  financial  agents  repre- 
senting the  Government. 

In  France  the  Government  lends 
hundreds  of  millions  to  farmers  and 
little  business  men,  through  regular 
agents,  at  4  per  cent  and  even  less. 

In  the  United  States  the  Gov- 
ernment lends  money  to  the  banks — 
charging  them  2  per  cent,  or  noth- 
ing at  all.  And  the  banks,  out  of  one 
corner  of  their  mouths,  yell  "Mur- 
der!" and  "Anarchy!"  and  say  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  2  per  cent  to  the  Government 

And  out  of  the  other  corner  of  the  same  mouth  they  tell  the  farmer 
that  it  is  ridiculous  for  him  to  expect  to  borrow  monev  for  less  than  8 
per  cent— AND  THE  AVERAGE  LOAN  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
FARMER  COSTS  THE  FARMER  MORE  THAN  8  PER  CENT. 

Germany,  unlike  this  land,  is  not  a  republic,  blessed  and  blissful.  It 
is  a  country  ruled  by  an  Emperor  and  King — who,  in  his  turn,  is  prettv 
well  ruled  by  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 

The  German  farmers,  living  under  an  Emperor,  can  get  money  at 
4  per  cent. 

The  American  farmers,  in  a  blessed  republic,  must  pay  8  per  cent, 
while  their  Government  lends  money  to  the  banks  at  2  per  cent. 

So  this  is  the  question : 

Is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  run  by  bankers  for  bankers, 
or  by  farmers  for  farmers — and  which  are  more  important  to  the  national 
welfare — farmers  or  bankers? 


Few  men  are  able  to  put  ten  ecnts  on  the  church  plate  as  cheerfully  ait 
they  will  put  a  dollar  on  the  bar. 


T  IFE  wears  its  most  roseate  hue  in  California.  Elsewhere  its  rou- 
tine  enslaves  and  becomes  drudgery ;  the  monotony  of  drab  ex- 
istence is  a  burden  to  the  soul.  Here  the  clean  sun  and  the  clean  air 
are  woven  in  the  fabric  of  daily  life.  The  task,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  lighter  and  seems  more  worth  while.  The  laughter  in  the  sky  and 
air  and  flowers  stabs  its  way  to  the  heart  and  takes  root.  Life  is  free 
and  life  is  fragrant  here,  and  there  is  real  joy  in  the  mere  living  of  it. 
In  the  divine  chemistry  distilled  all  about  us  is  something  that  sweet- 
ens all  and  taps  new  reservoirs  of  love  and  happiness.  We,  lured  to 
the  flavor  of  California,  accustomed  to  its  sweetness  and  knowing  not 
the  acid  taste  of  life  in  less  favored  .places,  take  even-thing  that  glad- 
dens existence  for  granted.  But  the  stranger,  newly  come  and  still 
savoring  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  California,  goes  on  making 
wonderful  discoveries  about  us.  Here  is  a  new  one,  communicated 
the  other  day  by  a  Berkeley  woman  to  a  newspaper  in  Philadelphia, 
whence  she  came. 

"Out  here,"  she  writes,  "the  relation  of  men  and  women  is  very 
different,  I  think,  from  the  East.  I  am  for  the  Western  way.  Woman 
here  is  man's  equal,  recognized  to  have  some  intelligence  and  not  in 
the  least  admired  for  being  a  clinging  vine.  A  wife  here  is  a  partner 
in  every  sense.  I  have  never  known  of  a  place  where  husbands  and 
wives  were  such  'pals,'  and  had  so  many  interests  in  common." 

Who  will  deny  the  truth  of  her  discovery?    Just  now  when  all 


the  world  is  looking  for  the  Bluebird  of  happiness  letters  like  that 
are  a  clarion  call  saying:   "Come,  happiness  abides  in  California." 

To  pose  as  a  martyr  now  and  then  is  a  favorite  stunt  of  the  rogue. 


'T'HE  United  States  is  the  greatest  country  on  earth — we  all  believe 
that,  and  believe  it  thoroughly.    So  it  is.    Hurrah  for  it.    But  in 
one  most  important  particular^  the  relative  productivity  of  crops, 
where  do  you  think  we  rank  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world? 

Seventeenth. 

Of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  only  two  rank  behind  the 
United  States.    These  are  Russia  and  Italy. 

Of  those  ahead  of  us  in  relative  productivity  the  list  makes  inter- 
esting comparisons.  Tru.  figures  are  based  on  the  relative  yield  per 
acre  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn  and  potatoes  for  a  number  of  years. 
Reduced  to  their  percentages  of  the  average  yield  of  all  countries,  the 
figures  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington:  Belgium,  221;  Netherlands,  209;  Switzerland.  202; 
United  Kingdom.  177;  Germanv,  160;  Denmark,  168:  New  Zealand, 
167;  Egypt,  161;  Japan,  137;  Canada,  136:  Chile,  136;  Sweden,  136; 
Norway,  128;  France,  123;  Austria,  120;  Hungarv,  113;  United 
States,  108. 

What  a  waste  is  shown  by  these  figures.  Isn't  it  about  time  that 
the  agriculturist  of  this  country  awoke  to  the  tremendous  amount  they 
are  losing  by  such  methods?  They  are  beginning  to  learn  it— have 
learned  it  in  many  cases — but  the  great  majority  waste,  in  one  way 
or  another,  as  much  as  or  more  than  they  raise. 

It  is  difficult  to  lose  your  cash  and  retain  your  confidence  in  humanity. 

JEMON  crops  estimated  to  be  worth  $2,000  an  acre  and  orange 
crops  valued  at  $1,000  and  $1,500,  paying  in  some  instances  with 
a  single  crop  the  purchase  price  of  the  land — such  is  the  season's 
achievement  in  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties. 

Despite  the  wandering  little  cold  spell  that  lost  its  way  in] 
January  and  stumbled  into  the  State  of  California,  the  farmer  has 
reason  to  feel  that  all  is  well  with  the  world.  Crops  in  the  counties 
■which  the  cold  snap  missed  are  bountiful.  In  the  counties  which 
felt  the  keenest  nip  of  the  frost  the  crops  are  highly  satisfactory. 
Estimates  given  to  "Orchard  and  Farm"  by  the  various  county 
horticultural  commissioners  covering  the  whole  State,  indicate  that 
although  in  some  crops  this  year's  figures  will  fall  short  of  last  year's, 
all  the  farming  and  orchard  industries  of  the  State  are  on  the  soundest 
basis. 

The  swift  and  unexpected  swoop  of  the  cold  found  the  orchard- 
ists  unprepared  or  the  damage  would  have  been  much  less.  Profiting 
by  the  lesson  they-  are  not  likely  to  let  that  happen  again. 

It  is  a  comforting  thought,  however,  that  not  even  so  unusual 
and  severe  a  cold  spell  as  that  which  many  of  the  counties  experienced 
in  January  could  seriously  affect  our  great  viticultural,  horticultural 
and  agricultural  industries. 


Home  men  mind  their  own  biisiniss  *»  strictly  that  wc  arc  not  axcarc  of  it. 


TT  HIS  State  pays  $3,000.<>oo  each  month  for  meat  it  buys  elsewhere, 
including  poultry.    Each  year  we  spend  in  this  way  twice  as, 
much  as  the  whole  cost  of  the  State  Government  and  all  the  State 

institutions. 

We  are  prone  to  boast  of  the  output  of  our  mines.  We  send  it 
all  away  for  beef,  pork  and  chicken-meat,  which  we  could  produce 
with  less  capital  and  less  labor  than  the  mines  demand. 

We  brag  about  our  climate,  and  brag  with  reason.  And  then  we 
ship  in  poultry  and  eggs  from  Iowa,  where  a  castiron  chicken  would 
freeze  to  death  out  of  doors  five  months  in  the  year,  and  even  from 
far-off  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Talk  about  California  being  overcrowded  and  crop  production 
being  overdone !  Why,  there  is  room  for  ten  thousand  cattle- 
raisers,  sheep-raisers,  hog-raisers  and  chicken  raisers,  and  then  the 
market  would  not  be  swamped. 


If  you  cannot  pay  as  you  go.  a  90-day  note  with  a  good  indorser  will  help. 


C^EEN-EDGED  tools  and  keen-witted  men  and  boys  are  the  ones 

that  make  the  big  gains  in  the  world. 

When  you  use  a  dull  hoe,  you  need  more  strength  to  force  it 
into  the  soil  and  cut  off  the  weeds.  Take  it  to  the  work  bench,  give' 
it  a  few  strokes  with  a  file,  and  it  is  not  only  far  easier  to  use,  but  it. 
does  better  and  cleaner  work.  Try  to  chop  down  a  tree  with  a  dull 
ax  and  you  will  find  it  is  desperately  hard  work.  Sharpen  the  ax, 
and  it  is  comparatively  easy. 

So  it  is  with  men  and  boys.  The  keen-edged  human  is  as  valu- 
able to  himself  and  to  others  as  the  keen-edged  tool. 

The  time  spent  at  agricultural  college  or  farm  school  or  short 
course  is  far  from  wasted.  The  boy  or  man  is  sharpening  his  wits 
every  minute  he  is  there. 

"CJARM  laborers  in  Kansas  are  being  offered  three  dollars  a  day  and 
^  fried  chicken  three  times  a  day.   Even  those  inducements  don't 

draw  many  of  them. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Jeff  Is  So  Popular 


By  "Bud"  Fisher 


Light  and  Vegetation 

—  By  Edgar  Lucien  Larkin  


W 


"HAT  power,  if  any,  has  light, 
artificial  or  natural,  on  the 
forced  growth  of  vegetation,  com- 
pare d    with    heat,    artificial  or 
natural? 

This  question  opens  up  a  rare 
field  for  discussion. 

Both  heat  and  light  are  re- 
quired for  plant  development. 
Which  has  the  greater  force  is 
difficult  to  decide,  but  a  plant 
would  live  longer  in  total  dark- 
ness without  heat  than  in  cold 
absolute,  but  in  light. 

The  problem  of  white  light  shin- 
ing on  plants  is  a  very  ancient 
one;  but  the  dispersion  of  white, 
sun  or  electric  arc  light  into  a  long 
spectrum,  where  the  constituent  colors  are  separated  and 
then  allowed  successively  to  fall  on  plants,  is  modern, 
of  great  interest  and  by  no  means  yet  fully  understood. 

Suppose  that  we  have  plants  that  can  move,  not 
fixed  by  roots.  Thus,  whatever  bacteria  are,  whether 
plants  or  animals,  they  are  perhaps  more  nearly  related 
to  the  vegetable  than  to  the  animal  kingdom.  And  this 
point  is  not  clearly  determined;  the  line  of  division  is  so 
irregular  that  it  is  not  fully  located. 

Some  bacteria  are  very  active  and  others  comparatively 
still.  Some  have  cilia — delicate,  hairlike  appendages — 
and  these  enable  them  to  move.  These  microscopic  ob- 
jects move  and  live  and  have  their  being  in  a  drop  of 
water. 

Place  a  drop  on  a  thin  glass  plate,  lay  another  plate 
on  this,  flatten  the  drop,  put  the  glasses  under  a  high- 
power  microscope  and  view  all  in  range  of  vision  with 
white  light  direct  from  sun  or  arc.  All  will  be  normal. 
Now  place  a  prism  between  sun  or  arc  in  the  beam  of 
light,  separate  it  into  a  long  band  of  colors  and  allow 
these  to  fall  on  the  cityful  of  moving  inhabitants.  Some 
will  not  change,  but  they  are  mostly  white.  Others  con- 
tain a  purple  coloring  matter.  These  react  to  light,  act, 
absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  and  emit  oxygen. 

Placed  in  the  darkness,  this  process  stops.  Cut  off 
light  from  the  drop,  admit  a  tiny  ray,  then  the  bacteria 
will  leave  the  darkness  and  cluster  in  the  light.  But  they 
have  no  eyes,  nerves  or  organs. 

Behold  this  mystery.  They  become  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  light  by  means  unknown  to  science.  The 
wonder  is  this:  Is  light  a  chemical?  Cut  off  the  lighted 
area  and  they  all  swim  away.  This  all  in  white  light. 
Now  turn  on  the  spectrum.  At  once  there  is  a  hurrying 
toward  the  bright  red;  they  do  not  stop,  they  enter  dull 
red.  No  rest  there;  they  pass  beyond  and  congregate 
in  the  infra-red  in  a  region  of  radiant  energy  invisible  to 
the  human  eye. 

But  great  numbers  collect  in  the  yellow-orange  part 
of  the  band  of  colors.  Few  go  to  green  and  blue,  and 
none  to  violet  or  beyond. 

Careful  research  showed  that  in  those  beyond  the  red 
more  carbon  was  stored  and  oxygen  liberated  than  in 
those  in  the  orange-yellow.  Beyond  the  red,  then,  en- 
ergy waves,  invisible  to  human  eyes  can  be  "seen,"  or 
sensed,  or  utilized,  by  these  bacteria.  But  ultra-violet 
waves,  also  invisible  to  humans,  make  imprint  on  silver 
molecules,  and  thus  photograph. 

Chemicals,  also  foods,  have  been  added  to  the  water 
and,  still  more  wonderful,  electricity  has  been  passed 
through  the  populous  cities  and  colonies  of  bacteria  with 
most  surprising  results. 


His  Career 

By  William  F.  Kirk 

JOHN  SMITH  was  a  baby  so  cun- 
ning and  bright 
That  his  parents  stood  gaping  from 

morning  till  night. 
When    crowing   and    chuckling,  as 

most  babies  will, 
He  was  thought  to  possess  a  come- 
dian's skill. 
When  quiet  and  weary,  perhaps  half 
asleep, 

"My  word,"  said  his  parents,  "that 
baby  is  deep! 
We'll'  make  him  a  teacher, 

The  dear  little  joker, 
Or  maybe  a  preacher 
Or  lawyer  or  broker." 

John  Smith  went  through  college 
ahead  of  his  friends, 

And  started  with  fervor  to  rough- 
hew  his  ends. 

His  efforts,  however,  all  seemed  to 
fall  flat, 

For  he  fizzled  at  this  and  he  foozled 
at  that. 

He  was  kicked  out  so  often  by  task- 
masters mean 
That  he  looked  like  the  film  in  a  pic- 
ure  machine. 
Some  people  are  teachers 
And  doctors  and  lawyers 
And  brokers  and  preachers 
That  ought  to  be  sawyers. 


Not  His  Honor 

Chief  Justice  Isaac  Russell  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
tells  how  he  went  to  the  City  Hall  to 
call  on  the  Mayor  on  a  rainy  day, 
and  as  he  was  leaving  the  building 
he  slipped  and  bumped  all  the  way 
down  the  stone  steps.  A  man  rushed 
up,  helped  him  to  his  feet  and  asked: 

"Is  your  honor  hurt?" 

"No,"  replied  the  Judge;  "my 
honor  remains  intact,  but  my  spine 
seems  to  be  jarred." 


Results 

"I  see  your  husband  is  making  a 
garden,"  said  Mrs.  Sububs.  "What  is 
he  going  to  raise?" 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Newcomer, 
"so  far  he  has  raised  an  elegant 
grouch,  some  lumbago  and  a  fine 
crop  of  blisters." 


Overworked 


"The  hour  of  12  has  struck,"  hissed 
the  ghost. 

"I  don't  blame  it,"  replied  the  ma- 
terialist. "It  was  worked  to  death 
long  ago." 


Luck  and  Science 


Unwritten  Law 

"Always  wears  pretty  low  cut 
dresses,  doesn't  she?" 

"Yes,  seems  to  think  self-revela- 
tion is  the  first  law  of  nature." 


By  Garrett  P.  Serviss 

A YOUNG  man  writes  me  on 
a  subject  that  is  always  more 
or  less  fascinating  to  the  human 
mind. 

"Is  there  any  scientific  explana- 
tion of  luck?  I  am  a  very  un- 
lucky person.  Everything  I  try 
goes  against  me.  I  can't  win  a 
game  of  cards,  or,  anyhow,  not 
often.  The  good  cards  always 
avoid  me.  It  is  the  same  with 
everything.  Are  some  people  born 
lucky,   as  I  have  heard? — B.  O." 

To  the  first  question  I  reply: 
"Yes,  there  is  a  scientific  explana- 
tion of  'luck,'"  and  to  the  second: 
"No,  people  are  not  born  un- 
lucky, in  the  sense  that  you  mean." 

One  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  that  ever  lived, 
the  astronomer  Laplace,  wrote  a  book  on  luck,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  "An  Essay  on  Probabilities." 

In  his  book  Laplace  says:  "All  things  that  happen, 
even  those  that  seem  too  insignificant  to  be  connected  with 
the  great  laws  of  nature,  are  as  necessary  consequences 
of  those  laws  as  are  the  revolutions  of  the  planets." 

That  is  simply  a  declaration  that  luck  obeys  law.  If 
things  seem  to  go  against  you  it  is  not  because  of  any  oc- 
cult influence  standing  in  your  way,  but  it  is  because  the 
circumstances  compel  them  to  act  thus. 

You  can  control  events  if  you  can  discover  the  causes 
underlying  them.  If  you  cannot  discover  the  causes,  then 
they  will  fall  out  in  a  way  which  seems  to  you  to  be  an 
effect  of  mere  chance,  and  if  the  chance  is  not  cn  your  side 
you  may  think  that  some  mysterious  influence  is  working, 
against  you. 

The  simplest  way  to  illustrate  Laplace's  "calculus  of 
probabilities,"  whose  principles  he  applied  to  all  human 
things,  not  excepting  the  "moral  sciences,"  is,  perhaps,  to 
observe  what  happens  when  you  throw  up  a  coin.  It 
must  necessarily  ccme  down  with  either  "heads"  or 
"tails"  uppermost. 

If  you  could  measure  all  the  forces  acting  upon  it — 
the  twist,  or  pitch,  or  twirl,  the  number  of  turns,  the 
influence  of  air  currents,  the  effect  of  inequalities  of  the 
table  on  which  it  strikes,  etc.,  then  you  could  predict 
which  side  would  come  uppermost.  But  if  these  forces 
are  unknown,  even  mathematics  can  do  nothing  for  you. 

If  it  fell  sometimes  head  and  sometimes  tails,  ca- 
priciously, mathematics  would  tell  you  that,  while  it 
could  not  predict  the  result  in  any  particular  case,  it 
could  assure  you  that,  in  the  long  run,  there  would  be' 
an  equal  number  of  heads  and.  tails  presented. 

Mathematics  arrives  at  its  results  by  taking  averages 
over  exceedingly  long  periods  of  time.  In  fact,  the 
mathematical  theory,  in  its  completeness,  involves  in- 
finite time.  And  right  here  is  where  the  young  man  who 
wrote  the  letter  makes  his  great  mistake.  He  does  not 
allow  sufficiently  for  the  element  of  time.  If  he  could 
continue  to  play  cards  for  a  million  years  (but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  not)  he  would  doubtless  find  that 
he  had  wpn  as  often  as  he  had  lost — provided  that  the 
game  was  one  of  pure  chance. 

The  thing  for  the  "unlucky"  young  man  to  do  is  to 
look  into  himself  and  not  into  his  luck.  Instead  of  chang- 
ing from  one  thing  to  another  in  search  of  something 
lucky,  let  him  cultivate  his  intelligence  and  his  will 
power,  and  select  an  occupation  in  which  he  can  discern 
the  causes  that  produce  success  or  failure.  Nature  made 
him  for  something;  let  him  find  out  what  that  something 
is,  and  stick  to  it.  After  that  he  can  snap  his  fingers  at 
luck. 
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O  KC  HAKH  ANP  I'AKM 


At  Lamb  Wwthl  Time 

•\s  the  i  iinc  for  weaning  -M" 
proaehes  the  shepherd  should  allow 
the  pasture  to  improve  unless  it_  is 
already  at  its  best.  Such  desired  im- 
provement can  he  secured  hy  remov- 
ing a  portion  of  the  stock  for  I  few 
weeks  When  sep.ir.ited  from  their 
dams  the  lambs  h.td  best  he  allowed 
lo  remain  in  the  pasture  to  which 
thev  have  been  accustomed. 

It  this  is  done,  and  a  few  old  ewes 
that  have  not  raised  lamhs  the  pres- 
ent season,  of  which  nearly  every 
flock  has  more  or  less,  he  allowed  to 
remain  with  the  youngsters,  very 
nvch  of  the  worry  and  grief  of  the 
latter  may  he  avoided,  ami  their 
movements  from  point  to  point  ren- 
dered comparatively  easy.  The  old 
sheep  wil  lead  the  way  to  the 
troughs  of  bran  and  grain  that  are 
part  of  the  out  lit  of  every  sheep 
r;»i«er  who  is  forced  to  depend  upon 
cured  feed.  The  morning  is  the  best 
time  for  separating  the  lamhs  from 
ti  e  flock,  which  should  he  shut  in  a 
drv  lot  the  previous  evening 

This  latter  precaution  will  save 
much  inconvenience  from  swelled 
udders  of  the  ewes,  which' should  he 
kept  on  scant  pasturage  for  several 
davs  to  reduce  the  secretion  of  milk. 
A  e.'.vehil  watch  should  he  kept  over 
them,  and  where  appearances  indi- 
cate the  approach  of  overdistension 
of  the  udder,  it  should  he  promptly 
emptied  hy  hand.  In  the  majority  of 
eases  the  precautions  against  accu- 
mulation of  milk  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Some  shepherds  advise  that  the 
lambs  be  turned  with  their  mothers 
after  one  day's  separation,  remaining 
only  long  enough  to  remove  the  ac- 
cumulated milk.  Such  a  course  is 
practical,  however,  only  in  small 
flocks,  and  even  with  these  has  its  dis- 
advantages in  prolonging  the  time 
required  tor  becoming  reconciled  to 
separation  on  the  part  of  both  dam 
and  offspring.  When  thoroughly 
dried  o»T  the  ewes  should  be  given 
the  best  possible  opportunity  for 
thrift  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
coupling  so  necessary  for  the  repro- 
duction of  the  species. 

Fresh  Whey  for  Young  Pig 

For  pig  feeding  whey  that  is  fresh 
from  the  factory  or  at  least  only 
slighty  fermented"  is  considered  to  be 
worth  about  one-half  as  much  as 
skim  milk,  savs  Professor  G  C  Hum- 
phrey of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It 
should  be  fed  in  combination  with 
grain,  corn  and  barley  meal  being 
preferable. 

Fed  in  this  combination,  experi- 
ments indicate  that  1.000  pounds  of 
whey  have  a  feeding  value  equal  to 
100  "pounds  of  corn  meal.  Ordinary 
whey  has  been  found  35  to  30  per 
cent"  more  valuable  than  whey  which 
has  been  separated  to  recover  the 
butter  fat.  One  to  two  pounds  of 
corn  meal,  however,  added  to  100 
pounds  of  separated  whey  will  com- 
pensate for  the  fat  that  has  been 
taken  out.  As  it  is  doubtful  if  sour 
or  stale  whey  is  fit  to  feed  any  ani- 
mal, pains  should  be  taken  as  far  as 
possible  to  feed  whey  in  sweet  condi- 
4k»n  only. 

It  requires  more  or  less,  whole  and 
skim  milk  and  the  utmost  care  to 
raise  calves  on  whey.  After  calves 
have  been  raised  to  a  month  or  six 
weeks  old.  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  of 
fresh  sweet  whey  fed  daily  with  the 
best  of  hay  and  a  choice  grain  mix- 
ture will  grow  calves,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  not  as  successfully  as 
skimmed  milk. 


With  the  Northwestern  Farmers 


-By  Colin  V.  Dyment- 


FRANK  BUTTON'S  $l.oot»-aii-acre 
pear  orch.it  d  at  Mood  River, 
Ore  .  fell  prey  to  t,he  Columbia  river 
flood  in  June — the  highest  since  IS'.M. 
Button's  trees,  covering  is  acres,  are 


May  and  June,  with  enough  hot  sun 
to  bring  out  the  heads.  The  crop 
was  sa\  cd. 

The  total  Northwest  crop  will  not 
equal  last  year's  by  probably  4.000,- 


Salt  for  Cows 

When  cows  are  salted  only  once  a 
week,  they  eat  too  much  at  a  time 
and  it  causes  looseness  of  the  bowels. 
They  will  eat  a  little  salt  nearly  every 
day  "if  it  is  kept  where  they  can  get 
at  "it.  especially  when  the  grass  is 
fres'-  ..nu  ahr.  x'ant. 


♦  e 


TwontT-*Te  irm  ot  pear  tree*  In  this  orchard  la  the  Hood  Hlver  dlatrlct 
nrrr  under  wnler  durtnc  the  recent  Columbia  HWer  flood*,  nnd  tor  two 
wecWa  the  water  stood  »o  blah  that  oul>    the  ton»  of  the  treea  were  vlalble. 


Sore  Shuuders 

lloiscs  .tic  licqucnth  arte,  c  .1  with 
sore  shoulders.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant c.ni-es  are  nnpropii'y  fitted 
collars,  too  large  collars,  loose  har- 
ness, collars  too  wide  at  the  top  and 
not  cleaning  the  eollats  ..ml  the 
horses'  shoulders  after  a  d.ij 's  work.  - 
The  first  thing  one  will  notice,  writes 
C.  L.  Barnes  of  the  Colorado  Agri-  I 
cultttr.il  College,  is  that  the  skin  over 
the  affected  pan  is  hot.  dry  and  pain- 
ful Then  the  horse  will  show  pain 
when  put  to  severe  pulling.  As  time 
goes  on  a  swelling  appears  inst  above 
the  point  oi  the  shoulder.  This  later 
tills  with  pus  and  if  it  is  not  opened 
becomes  infected  and  an  abscess  is 
the  result. 

In  the  first  place  have  the  collars 
fit  the  horse  snugly — too  loose  col- 
lars are  worse  than  tight  ones.  Keep 
the  harness  tight,  clean  the  collar 
every  night  ami  wash  the  shoulders 
of  the  horse  with  cold  water. 

If  one  can  treat  the  sore  shoulder 
before  it  tills  with  pus.  bathe  it  with 
a  liniment  that  will  not  blister,  and 
do  not  work  the  horse.  If  the  pus 
has  formed  then  open  the  cavity 
freely  and  treat  with  mild  disinfect- 
ants until  healing  takes  place  and 
the  skin  has  haired  over  Oftentimes 
after  pus  has  formed  and  the  horse 
I-. is  not  been  put  to  work  for  some 
time,  the  pus  becomes  cheesy  and 
later  dries  into  a  hard  bunch.  Then 
when  the  horse  works  agiin  the 
shoulder  becomes  sore.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  have  this  hard,  firm 
tissue  removed  and  treated  with  dis- 
infectants until  healing  is  complete. 


five  years  old.  but  the  flood  reached 
to  the  top  shoots  and  stood  there 
about  two  weeks.  Now  that  the  water 
has  gone  down,  the  leaves  are  black 
and  seem  to  be  killed.  Whether  the 
trees  are  permanently  injured,  or 
whether  they  will  spring  up  again 
from  the  base  next  year,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation. 

THE  disastrous  1912-13  season  ex- 
perienced by  Northwest  orchard- 
ists,  who  watched  the  market  tumble 
to  pieces  for  the  poorly  organiaed  dis- 
tricts and  get  shaky  for  the  older 
ones,  was  followed  by  a  desperate  at- 
tempt this  spring  and  summer  to  rev- 
olutioniie  methods  of  handling.  Not 
much  was  accomplished  in  time  for 
earlier  fruits,  but  the  new  organisa- 
tions expect  to  be  in  full  swing  for 
apples.  The  New  North  Pacific  Fruit 
Distributors,  a  powerful  combination 
of  individual  fruit  associations,  will 
cover  Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho  and 
some  of  Montana  with  its  nine  sub- 
stations, each  sub-station  handling  as 
far  as  the  littler  districts  in  its  ter- 
ritory will  join  and  ship  through  it- 
H.  F.  Davidson  of  Hood  River,  Ore., 
president  of  this  association,  hopes 
the  distributors  will  handle  $*,000.000 
worth  of  fruit  the  initial  season — 
peaches,  pears,  prunes  and  apples.  The 
Northwest  Fruit  Exchange,  with 
headquarters  at  Spokane,  is  the  other 
powerful  combination.  These  rival 
bodies,  each  planning  how  to  outdo 
the  other  in  getting  markets  and 
pricey  for .  its  members,  present  an 
untried  and  interesting  condition  in 
Northwest  fruit  growing,  on  the  out- 
come of  which  depends  much  for  the 
future  Of  the  industry  and  for  the 
permanent  value  of  orchard  lands. 

IN  the  big  Inland  Empire  wheat 
belt — the  Palouse.  Big  Bend. 
Horse  Heaven.  Adams  and  Franklin 
countries.  Snake  river  and  Walla  Wal- 
la valley  districts  of  Washington:  the 
Potlach  and  Latah  county  districts  of 
Idaho,  and  all  the  northern  portion  of 
Eastern  Oregon — the  1913  cutting  is 
nicely  under  way.  Harvest  is  about 
two  weeks  late. 

The  growing  year  was  an  cnusual 
one.  Seeding  conditions  were  bad  in 
two  thirds  of  the  territory.  Winter 
was  unfavorable  in  many  right  land 
belts.    Then  came  the  great  rains  of 


000  to  5.000,000  bushels.  But  the 
1913  crop  was  an  unprecedented  one 
in  both  acreage  and  uniformly  heavy 
yields.  Seeding  conditions  had  been 
favorable  and  most  farmers  "went 
their  limit."  This  meant  a  big  sum- 
mer fallow  percentage  for  the  follow- 
ing season,  and  when  a  bad  seeding 
season  came,  the  acreage  was  cut  still 
more.  The  1918  Northwest  total  (Ore- 
gon. Washington  and  Idahol  was  7S.- 
000.000  bushels.  The  year  before  it 
was  65.000.000  bushels.  This  year  it 
will  probably  be  73.000.000  to  74.000,- 
000  bushels,  acreage  being  less  and 
yields  lighter  than  in  1912.  and  acre- 
age less  but  yields  heavier  than  in 
liui 

The  market  is  beginning  to  shape. 
Opening  strongly  at  about  70  cents 
for  dub  and  78  for  bluestem.  f.  o  b. 
at  grower's  station,  it  has  so  far  found 
few  fanners  tempted.  Growers  who 
must  have  quick  money  are  mostly 
preferring  to  borrow  on  the  crop;  the 
feeling  is  a  bullish  one. 

Old  crop  prices  range  10  cents 
higher  hut  old  fcrop  wheat  is  prac- 
tically gone. 

Staple  Food 

Grain  is  the  staple  food  for  poul- 
try, and  will  be  used  for  that  purpose 
as  king  as  fowls  are  kept  on  farms, 
but  hens  cannot  give  good  results 
on  grain  alone,  fx  is  beneficial  to 
them  and  will  he  at  all  times  rel- 
ished, but  the  demands  of  the  hens 
are  such  as  to  call  for  a  variety.  In 
the  shells  of  eggs  as  well  as  their 
composition  are  several  forms  of  min- 
eral matter  and  nitrogen,  which  can 
only  be  partially  obtained  from  grain. 

Even  grains  vary  in  composition, 
and  when  fowls  are  fed  on  one  kind 
for  a  long  time  they  will  begin  to  re- 
fuse it,  as  they  may  be  oversnpplied 
with  the  elements  of  the  food  par- 
taken and  lack  the  elements  that  are 
best  supplied  from  some  other  source. 
For  this  reason  they  will  accept  a 
change  of  food,  which  is  of  itself  an 
evidence  that  the  best  results  from 
hens  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  vari- 
ety of  food.  Com  and  wheat  may  be 
used  as  food  with  advantage,  but 
must  be  given  as  a  portion  of  the  ra- 
tion and  not  made  exclusive  articles 
of  diet  - 


Neglect  of  Pigs  Is  Fatal 

Many  a  fine  litter  of  pigs  is  lost 
by  a  little  neglect  at  a  critical  time. 
A  slight  mistake  in  feeding  or  water- 
ing the  sow  may  prove  fatal  to  the 
young  pigs,  and  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised  to  insure  against 

loss 

Even  a  cold  drink  given  to  the 
sow  after  farrowing  often  proves  fatal 
to  the  pigs,  and  all  liquid  given  to 
the  sow  for  a  day  or  two  after  far- 
rowing should  he  slightly  warned  so 
that  the  chill  is  removed.  For  the 
first  twenty-fonr  hours  after  farrow- 
ing give  the  sow  no  solid  food;  a 
warm  drink  with  a  handful  of  ground 
oats,  shorts  or  bran  to  color  the  wa- 
ter is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  second  day  the  drink  should  be 
made  somewhat  thicker,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  allowance  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  the  litter. 
Should  the  sow  lose  a  little  flesh  in 
the  beginning,  all  the  better,  for  the 
danger  lies  in  overfeeding,  thereby 
causing  fever,  which  is  quickly  trans- 
mitted to  the  pigs. 
_A  light,  cooling  diet  is  demanded, 
and  as  the  pigs  become  older  and  re- 
quire more  sustenance,  the  food  can 
be  increased  until  the  sow  is  on  a 
full  nutritious  ration. 


Keeping  Milk  Cool 
When  ice  or  cold  water  cannot  be 
obtained,  or  where  a  can  of  milk  has 
to  be  left  in  a  place  where  water  and 
ice  cannot  be  conveniently  used,  a 
wet  cloth  —  preferably  flannel  — 
wrapped  around  the  can  is  an  aid  in 
keeping  milk  cool. 

One  end  of  the  cloth  is  best  left 
extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
can  and  immersed  in  a  pail  of  water. 
A  large  amount  of  the  snn's  rays  fall- 
ing on  the  wet  cloth  is  consumed  in 
evaporating  moisture  and  is  thus  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  milk.  As 
long  as  the  cloth  is  kept  wet  it  is  a 
protection,  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
dry.  heat  passes  through  it  to  the 
milk  uninterrupted. 


Effects  of  Breeding 
If  you  breed  the  mares  to  strong, 
vigorous  sires,  that  is  the  sort  of  0M 
spring  you  may  expect:  if  you  breed, 
to  the  other  sort,  you  r  ay  expect 
<cme  other  sort  of  effsprinf. 
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Farm  Butter 


FOUR  main  defects  in  farm  butter 
as  compared  with  creamery  but- 
ter are  pointed  out  by  O.  G.  Simpson 
of  the  dairy  school  at  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College.    He  says: 

"The  main  defects  in  farm  butter 
as  compared  with  creamery  butter, 
are  bad  flavor,  staleness  or  rancidity, 
too  many  shades  of  color,  and  unsuit- 
able packages.  The  flavor  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  no  matter 
how  good  the  butter  is  in  other  re- 
spects, if  the  flavor  is  wrong  it  is 
classed  as  an  inferior  article. 

"No  matter  how  skillful  the  butter- 
maker  is,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
make  a  strictly  first-class  butter  out 
of  poorly  flavored  or  tainted  cream. 
Cream  may  become  tainted  from  bac- 
terial infection,  absorption  of  flavors, 
food  eaten,  or  disease  in  the  cow. 
The  bacterial  infection  may  come  of 
unclean  cows  and  stables,  unclean 
condition  of  milkers,  unclean  utensils, 
or  keeping  the  cream  in  unclean  sur- 
roundings, especially  in  a  tempera- 
ture above  60  degrees. 

"Absorption  of  flavors  takes  place 
with  remarkable  rapidity  when  milk 
or  cream  is  allowed  to  stand  in  an 
atmosphere  where  odors  are  present, 
especially  when  the  milk  is  warm. 
Foods  that  have  istrong  tastes  and 
odors,  such  as  onions,  decayed  silage, 
old  stalky  kale,  or  turnip  tops  should 
not  be  fed  within  a  few  hours  of 
milking.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  milk  will  not  possess  the  flavors 
of  such  food  if  not  drawn  for  eight 
or  twelve  hours  after  feeding.  Cows 
that  are  abnormally  heated  or  ex- 
cited before  milking  give  a  tainted 
milk.  Many  diseases  also  affect  the 
cow's  milk. 

"A  fairly  rich  cream  gives  best  re- 
sults for  buttermaking. 

"A  cream  that  will  test  30  to  35  per 
cent  or  produce  about  three  and  a 
half  pounds  of  butter  to  ten  pounds 
of  cream  is  good.  Other  conditions 
being  equal,  a  rich  cream  will  keep 
longer  and  churn  more  easily  than  a 
thin  cream. 

"If  the  cream  is  to  be  kept  any 
length  of  time  before  ripening,  it 
should  be  cooled  immediately  after 
skimming  to  below  60  degrees.  Tin 
containers  are  preferable  to  crocks 
or  other  material.  Tin  allows  the 
temperature  to  be  changed  more 
easily,  and  is  easier  to  handle  and 
keep  clean.  If  two  lots  of  cream  are 
to  be  mixed,  they  should  both  as- 
sume the  same  temperature  before 
mixing." 


Pure=Bred  Stallions 

The  situation  abroad  in  regard  to 
pure-bred  stallions  is  much  better 
than  in  this  country.  In  fact  prac- 
tically no  scrub  grade  or  non-regis- 
tered stallions  are  used  for  public 
service. 

In  investigations  of  this  matter 
carried  on  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander  of 
Wisconsin  it  was  found  that  there 
were  in  one  State  60  per  cent  grade 
stallions  and  only  40  per  cent  pure- 
bred. 

Some  of  the  specimen  horses  used 
for  public  service  are  remarkable  ex- 
hibitions of  wretchedly  bred,  run 
down  and  diseased  animals. 

The  effect  of  breeding  from  such 
stock  is  apparent  in  the  very  low 
grade  of  horses  produced.  Water 
cannot  rise  above  its  level;  neither 
car.  a  grade  stallion  raise  the  blood 
level  of  his  progeny  above  that  of 
his  own  veins  in  quality. 

The  use  of  such  sires,  therefore, 
means  a  retrogression  and  a  great 
damage  to  the  farmers  of  any  State. 


NAVEL-ILL  is  a  serious  disease  of 
the  new  born  colt.  It  is  nothing 
but  a  form  of  blood  poison,  the  germs 
getting  in  through  the  navel,  writes 
E.  T.  Baker,  veterinarian  of  the  Idaho 
Experiment  Station.  The  cord  is 
rather  short  and  is  first  noticed  to  be 
of  a  dark  purplish  color  with  yellow 
pus.  The  joints  begin  swelling  and 
the  colt  soon  dies  unless  promptly  at- 
tended to.  Disinfect  the  navel  at 
once  with  a  good  caustic  antiseptic 
and  change  the  location  of  the  mare 
and  colt.  Give  colt  a  tablespoonful 
castor  oil  with  a  little  spirits  of  cam- 
phor, about  a  half  teaspoonful.  If  a 
veterinarian  is  called,  which  will  al- 
ways pay  in  the  long  run,  he  will 
give  both  local  and  general  treatment 
in  the  form  of  vaccines. 

Diarrhea  is  another  frequent 
trouble.  The  mother's  milk  is  often 
the  cause.  See  that  she  is  not  over- 
heated or  chilled.  Give  the  mare  four 
ounces  of  sodium  tbiosulphate  in  a 
bran  mash  once  daily  for  three  days., 
and  milk  her  out  well.  Give  the  colt 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  brandy  in  two 
raw  eggs. 

Ruptures  are  also  rather  common, 
but  these  often  disappear  without 
treatment,  but  sometimes  require  at- 
tention. Place  the  colt  on  its  back 
and  return  the  rupture.  Apply  a 
strong  blister  and  bandage  for  an 
hour  or  so  each  day. 


Heat  Kills  Many  Chickens 

Not  disease,  but  lack  of  shade,  is 
responsible  for  many  poultry  losses 
in  summer,  declares  Professor  J.  G. 
Halpin  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
average  poultryman  may  lose  several 
hens  before  he  realizes  that  heat  is 
responsible  for  their  death,  or  he  may 
expose  young  chicks  to  hot  sunshine 
too  soon. 

A  young  chick  hatched  during  hot 
weather  must  not  be  put  out  in  the 
hot  sun  until  it  is  several  days  old, 
and  must  be  gradually  accustomed  to 
the  sun.  Otherwise  the  sun  may  blis- 
ter its  tender  skin,  so  that  even 
though  it  is  not  killed  outright,  it  is 
greatly  weakened. 

For  shade  a  small  patch  of  sun- 
flowers, shrubbery  and  bushes  of  any 
sort,  as  well  as  fruit  or  shade  trees, 
are  satisfactory.  Many  times  some- 
thing could  be  accomplished  along 
this  line  by  turning  the  houses  around 
so  that  they  face  north  and  thus 
shade  the  chicks. 

Portable  colony  houses  with  solid 
floors  can  be  raised  a  foot  or  more 
off  the  ground  so  that  the  chicks  can 
get  under  them  for  shade. 

Old  doors  and  objects  of  that  sort 
can  be  used  for  shade  by  driving  four 
stakes  into  the  ground  and  elevating 
the  north  end  of  the  door  some  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground  while 
the  south  end  is  only  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  Small  ducklings 
and  goslings  are  even  more  subject 
to  sunstroke  than  the  chickens  ami 
so  should  be  guarded  with  especial 
care. 


Charcoal  From  Cobs 

Charcoal  is  a  health  promoter  for 
the  fowls.  If  you  will  put  some  ears 
of  corn  in  a  hot  oven  and  let  them 
burn  quite  black  and  feed  when  the 
grain  gets  cold  enough  you  will  per- 
haps be  astonished  to  see  how  greed- 
ily the  poultry  will  partake  of  the 
charred  corn.  Give  such  a  feed  every 
two  weeks.  , 


Dairy  Utensils 

Never  wipe  dairy  utensils  with  a 
cloth  after  washing  them.  Have  the 
•water  hot  enough  so  that  they  will 
dry  of  their  own  accord. 


Wants  Farm  Land  Loans 

Representative  Hulings  of  Pennsyl- 
vania introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
to  create  Federal  farmers'  loan  asso- 
ciations to  make  loans  on  agricul- 
tural lands. 


Rag  Dollies 

This  great  offer  is  made  to  all  of  our  regular  subscribers 
and  to  anyone  who  contemplates  subscribing  for  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  within  the  next  two  months.  In  this  splendid  offer  we 
have  something  that  will  be  appreciated  in  every  home  where 
there  are  kiddies.  We  send  these  with  postal  charges  prepaid, 
so,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  TWENTY  CENTS  and  we 
will  mail  you  "MAMMA  GOLDEN  LOCKS  and  the  TWINS." 

MAMMA  GOLDEN  LOCKS 

AND  THE  TWINS 


This  is  the  doll  fam- 
ily that  every  little  girl 
likes  best.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the 
print  dolls,  have  curly, 
golden  brown  hair,  with 
big,  bright  eyes ;  the 
limbs  are  movable,  the 
faces  are  bright  and 
pretty  as  any  bisque 
doll  could  be,  and  much 
more  durable.  A  few 
minutes  of  mother's 
time  with  needle  and 
thread  or  sewing  ma- 
chine and  a  little  cot- 
ton will  make  the 
r  o  u  n  d  e  st,  chubbiest, 
prettiest  playmates  a 
little  girl  ever  had. 


Send  the  coupon  be- 
low and  20  cents  in 
coin  or  stamps  and  we 
will '  send  you  these 
three  beautiful  dolls 
free,   all  charges  pre- 

A  Great,  Big  Dollie! 

Make  some  little  child  happy  by  giving  her  "Mamma 
Golden  Locks"  and  the  "Twins."  "Golden  Locks"  is  27  inches 
tall — big  enough  to  wear  real  baby  clothes,  and  the  twins  are 
each  7  inches  tall.  All  little  girls  like  a  big,  big  dollie  best, 
and  then  with  the  two  twins  they  have  a  regular  doll  family. 

We  have  thousands  of  these  dolls  to  give  away  on  this 
offer,  so  everyone  who  sends  this  coupon  and  the  20  cents  to 
us  will  receive  these  three  dollies  at  once. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  DOLLIES. 

Cut  out  around  body  on  dotted  lines,  lay  printed  sides  together 
and. sew  all  around  body  except  part  marked  "ler.ve  open  here,"  and 
bottom  of  feet.  Turn  right  side  out.  Stretch  soles  of  shoes  over 
pieces  of  cardboard  cut  to  shape,  and  sew  on  in  place.  Dolly  is  now 
ready  to  stuff  through  opening  left  at  side,  after  which  sew  up  gap. 
Cotton  batting  makes  the  best  stuffing. 

COUPON 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 

162  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Inclosed  please  find  TWENTY  CENTS,  for  which  send  me 
"MAMMA  GOLDEN  LOCKS  and  the  TWINS." 


"NAME     

ADDRESS     

TOWN  STATE. 
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Horse  Is  as  Poor  as  Its  Foot 


-By  M.  T.  Quincy 


THE  man  that  buys  a  horse  for 
any  purpose  whatever  should 
know  that  the  animal's  feet  are 
sound. 

The  horse  is  a  native  of  the  grassy 
plains  of  the  world,  and  the  things 
we  have  been  doing  with  him  under 
conditions  of  civilization  have  re- 
sulted in  some  strange  diseases  and 
weakness  of  the  feet.  Hard  roads, 
stone-paved  streets  and  continual 
shoeings  have  combined  to  produce 
cracked  hoof  walls,  side  bones,  ring 
bones,  lameness,  coffin  joints,  con- 
tracted heels  and  a  hundred  other 
common  and  uncommon  troubles  in 
the  hoof  of  the  modern  horse. 

Shoeing  is  almost  as  necessary  for 
the  modern  work  horse  as  his  daily 
ration,  but  a  great  many  of  the  foot 
defects  so  discouragingly  common 
may  be  traced  back  through  the 
generations  of  shoeing.  Strangely 
enough,  few  States,  municipalities  or 
communities  have  given  much  atten- 
tion to  laws  and  regulations  concern- 
ing the  shoeing  of  the  horse.  Ignor- 
ant and  careless  shoers  continue  to 
ruin  the  feet  of  horses,  and  owners 
have  become  surprisingly  indifferent. 

In  many  instances  we  have  too 
much  shoeing  done.  A  horse  with 
fairly  good  feet  should  not  require 
shoes  many  months  in  the  year  un- 
less he  is  being  worked  on  hard  pave- 
ments. Of  course,  animals  used  -in 
rocky  and  mountainous  districts  will 
need  shoes  most  of  the  time,  but  I 
am  speaking  in  a  general  way  of  the 
farm  horse,  that  is  used  for  the  most 
part  in  the  fields  and  on  dirt  roads. 

One  thing  that  spoils  many  a  hoof 
is  permitting  the  shoes  to  remain  on 
too  long  at  a  time  without  resting. 
We  should  understand  that  a  hoof  is 
a  growing  thing,  that  its  outlines  are 
slowly  changing  within  themselves, 
and  that  the  shoe  that  is  not  reset 


will  bind  the  hoof  in  such  a  manner 
as  inevitably  to  cripple  unless  loos- 
ened. 

If  the  horse  of  the  next  generation 
is  to  have  better  feet,  the  feet  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  matter 
of  breeding.  Just  as  long  as  the 
horse  with  -weak  and  defective  feet 
is  used  for  breeding  purposes,  we  will 
have  spavined,  ring-boned,  side-boned, 
coffin-jointed  animals  that  will  be 
partially  valueless. 

Many  times  I  have  noted  with  sur- 
prise the  amount  of  work  a  horse  is 
able  to  do  without  being  shod.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  shoeing  done. 
In  this  connection  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  ought,  to  be 
far  more  careful  of  the  colt's  feet. 

While  the  youngster  is  growing  up 
his  feet  should  be  watched  from 
month  to  month.  In  many  instances 
a  little  corrective  work  on  a  colt's 
hoof  will  put  his  feet  in  the  best  of 
shape  for  the  work  he  will  have  to  do 
in  a  year  or  so.  This  thing  of  work- 
ing the  2l/2  and  3  year-old  colt  in 
the  field  and  on  the  road  is  bad  for 
the  hoofs.  Remember  that  the  bones 
of  the  young  animal,  especially  those 
of  the  feet,  are  soft  and  easily 
twisted  and  distorted. 

If  the  young  horse  is  brought 
gradually  to  his  work,  letting  the 
amount  of  labor  keep  pace  with  his 
strength  and  maturing,  he  will  have 
less  trouble  with  his  feet  than  if 
pounded  along  over  hard  roads, 
whether  shod  or  unshod. 

If  there  is  a  man  in  your  neighbor- 
hood who  really  knows  how  to  put  on 
a  shoe,  patronize  him  when  you  need 
such  work  done.  Even  though  he  be 
a  mortal  enemy  of  yours,  let  him 
shoe  your  horses.  If  they  need  shoe- 
ing, they  need  the  best  procurable. 


Arsenic  for  Heaves 

Care  in  exercise  and  feeding,  to- 
gether with  arsenic,  is  the  treatment 
fci  heaves  recommended  by  Dr.  B. 
W.  Hollis  of  the  veterinary  science 
department  of  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College.    He  says: 

"There  is  no  absolute  cure  for 
heaves.  True  heaves  is  due  to  an 
anatomical  change  in  the  minute 
structure  of  the  lung  tissue  that  can- 
not be  replaced.  The  little  partitions 
which  separate  the  air  cells  in  the 
lungs  have  been  broken  down  and 
there  is  nothing  which  will  cause 
these  to  be  replaced. 

"Heaves  may  be  palliated  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  however,  by  proper  feed- 
ing and  careful  exercise,  together 
with  a  long  course  of  arsenic  acid. 
It  is  perfectly  correct  to  assume 
that  in  feeding,  hay  should  be  re- 
duced and  grain  increased.  You 
should  feed  about  1  pound  of  hay  to 
eacii  100  pounds  of  live  weight  of  the 
horse  daily-.  The  reason  for  not  feed- 
ing very  much  hay  lies  in  the  fact 
th::t  hay,  being  bulky,  will  over-load 
the  stomach  and  press  forward  on  the 
luuirs  and  cause  more  or  less  dif- 
ficulty in  breathing.  The  arsenic 
should  be .  given  in  the  form  of 
Fowler's  solution,  one  ounce  every 
third  day.  This  contains  arsenic,  and 
should  be  given  with  care. 

"In  exercising  the  animal,  watch 
the  breathing,  and  if  he  seems  to  have 
very  much  trouble  with  breathing  he 
should  either  be  stopped  or  allowed 
to  move  with  a  very  slow  gait.  Six 
months'  to  a  year's  treatment  along 
this  line  will  bring  about  a  temporary 
recovery  usually.  This  trouble  will 
return,  however,  if  the  horse  is  put 
to  hard  work  and  fed  improperly." 


Frequent   Litters  Best 

A  litter  of  eight  good  pigs  from  a 
pure-bred  boar,  mated  with  a  choice 
sow,  will  require  less  feed,  and  when 
grown  will  produce  fifty  pounds  of 
meat  per  pig  more  than  scrubby 
ones,  thus  making  400  pounds  of  ad- 
ditional meat  without  additional  ex- 
pense. 

Experience  shows  that  a  sow  that 
grows  eight  pigs  to  maturity  twice  a 
year  is  more  profitabe  than  one  that 
produces  more  pigs  and  fails  to  de- 
velop them.  Usually  the  sow  has 
sufficient  milk  for  eight  and  when 
they  are  allowed  to  suckle  six  to 
eight  weeks  the  pigs  are  in  prime 
condition  to  wean  without  having 
any  setback. 

The  sow  can  generally  be  bred  suc- 
cessfuly  on  the  third  day  after  wean- 
ing, and  it  is  no  trouble  to  have  her 
produce  two  litters  a  year  if  you 
give  her  the  proper  attention.  Watch 
her  on  the  twenty-first  day  after 
breeding,  and  if  necessary  turn  her 
with  the  boar  again. 


For  Skin  Disorder 

The  following  powder  given  each 
day  is  said  to  oe  good  for  skin  disor- 
der in  horses:  Finely  powdered  lodde 
of  potash,  four  ounces;  granulated 
sugar  and  common  salt,  of  each  one 
pound.  Mix  well  together  and  divide 
into  thirty-two  powders.  Feed  no 
corn,  but  let  the  grain  feed  be  oats 
and  wheat  bran.  Use  tincture  of 
iodine  on  the  lumps  every  second  day 
until  the  skin  becomes  a  little  tender. 


Dairy  Farming 

Professor  F.  L.  Kent  of  the  dairy 
husbandry  department  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  states  as  fol- 
lows the  advantages  of  dairy  farming: 
'Briefly  stated,  the  advantages  of 
dairy  farming  are:  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity of  the  soil,  a  regular  month- 
ly income  putting  the  business  on  a 
cash  basis,  a  better  distribution  of 
the  labor  of  the  farm  than  is  pos- 
sible under  a  single-crop  system,  and 
supplying  a  product  for  the  market, 
all  ot  which  should  be  of  the  highest 
grade,  and  for  which  there  is  always 
a  ready  sale." 


Treatment  of  Hard  Soil 

Often  different  kinds  of  soils  are 
found  on  the  same  farm  and  the  best 
results  cannot  be  obtained,  as  far  as 
crop  returns  are  concerned,  by  a 
uniform  method  of  cultivation  and 
irrigation.  The  soil  that  is  hard  and 
difficult  to  work  should  receive  most 
careful  attention,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  cultivation,  but  also  in 
the  method  of  irrigation. 

It  is  not  always  profitable  to  at- 
tempt a  perennial  crop  on  soil  that 
is  hard  to  work  and  irrigate — the 
yield  is  usually  low,  due  to  the  re- 
sistance to  root  development  and 
scarcity  of  plant  food;  also  to  the 
shallow  depth  of  the  irrigation  which 
in  turn  causes  the  root  system  to  de- 
velop near  the  surface  and  make  the 
crop  more  susceptible  to  drought. 

Deep  plowing,  with  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  manure  or  straw,  will  be 
found  beneficial.  The  decay  of  the 
organic  matter  will  leave  the  soil 
more  or  less  porous  and  allow  the 
moisture  access  to  the  lower  soil; 
root  development  will  be  more  com- 
plete and  the  crop  will  stand  drought 
better. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  on 
hard  soil  will,  if  properly  handled, 
bring  the  field  eventuallv  into  proper 
tilth.  Furrow  irrigation  will  not  al- 
low the  soil  to  bake;  deep  cultivation 
of  the  crop  will  be  found  beneficial; 
the  tap  root  of  the  beet  will  have  a 
tendency  to  open  up  the  soil  below 
the  plow  sole;  the  decayed  tap  root 
after  harvest  will  leave  the  lower 
soil  more  or  less  porous,  and  hence 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for 
the  storage  of  moisture. 


Clean  Milk 

Milk  that  makes  grassy  curds  is 
usually  dirty.  Clean  milk  and  clean 
utensils  will  never  produce  grassy 
curds. 


Profitable  Weight  of  Pigs 

Experiments-  made  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  economic  weight 
of  a  pig  show  conclusively  that  he 
never  should  be  fed  beyond  8  or  9 
months  old,  and  the  largest  profit  is 
found,  as  a  rule,  in  a  weight  not  ex- 
ceeding 200  pounds.  What  is  known 
as  the  food  of  support  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  profit  and  loss 
of  large  weights. 

Suppose,  as  many  farmers  say,  that 
a  pig  is  not  to  be  killed  until  he 
reaches  300  pounds.  He  must  take 
from  his  food  an  increasing  amount 
each  day  to  support  or  maintain  the 
weight  already  gained,  or  else  he 
drops  back.  The  experiments  indi- 
cate that  2  per  cent  of  the  live  weight 
in  food  must  be  taken  each  day  to 
support  that  live  weight. 

If  the  animal  weighs  300  pounds 
this  amounts  to  six  pounds  of  food 
daily,  or  over  forty  pounds  a  week, 
and  as  the  only  profit  is  the  food 
that  is  applied  to  make  new  weight, 
it  results  that  more  than  forty  pounds 
of  food  are  consumed  a  week  from 
which  no  profit  whatever  is  reaped. 
It  follows  that  the  most  money  can 
be  made  from  young  hogs  killed  at 
a  medium  weight. 


Salt  for  Hard  Worker 

Horses  at  hard  work  and  on  full 
grain  feed  should  have  salt  often.  A 
good  way  is  to  keep  a  lump  of  rock 
salt  in  the  corner  of  each  feed  box 
— Ihey  are  the  best  _  judges  of  the 
amount  of  salt  they  require,  and  if  af- 
forded a  constant  supply  will  not  eat 
too  much. 


Cow  Must  Have  Feed 

It  is  wrong  to  expect  the  cow  to 
yield  a  large  profit  simply  because 
she  is  well  bred.  She  must  have  feed 
and  care  or  the  breeding  will  amount 
to  nothing. 


Cheap  Way  to  Burn  Hogs 

John  Rankin  Jr.,  the  biggest  corn 
grower  and  stock  feeder  in  the  world, 
tells  a  new,  cheap  and  simple  method 
by  disposing  of  dead  hogs. 

He  is  feeding  15,000  hogs  and  6.50* 
cattle,  and  he  planted  more  than 
10,000  acres  to  corn  this  season  on 
his  24,000  acre  farm  in  Atchison 
county,  Kansas. 

"When  cholera  ravages  the  herd," 
he  says,  "we  simply  dig  a  shallow 
trench,  lay  iron  bars  across  it,  lay 
the  carcass  on  the  bars,  pour  coal 
oil  on  it,  drop  a  lighted  match  on  it, 
and  go  about  our  business  The  burn- 
ing oil  will  start  the  grease  to  drop- 
ping, and  this  grease,  in  turn,  will 
burn  fiercely,  with  the  result  that 
Mr.  Hog  is  reduced  to  a>hes  by  a 
fire  that  is  fed  by  his  own  fat. 

"We  have  used  the  simultaneous 
method  of  inoculating  our  hogs  id 
recent  months,  however,  and  have 
had  no  losses.  We  buy  the  serum  in 
big  quantities,  and  hire  men  by  the 
day  to  administer  it  The  only  draw- 
back to  this  remedy  is  that  you  have 
got  to  use  it  on  all  your  hogs,  other- 
wise the  healthy  ones  will  contract 
the  disease  from  tho>e-  that  have  been 
doped,  so  we  use  it  on  every  porker 
on  the  place.  The  expense  is  small 
compared  with  the  saving  in  sucU 
herds  as  we  maintain. 

"A  peculiar  thing  about  it  is  that 
pigs  from  sow-  that  have  been  im- 
munized by  this  treatment  will  con- 
tract the  disease  more  readily  than 
others.  Just  as  soon  as  a  pig  is 
weaned  we  have  him  doped.". 


Size  of  Dairy  Business 

The  United  States  census  report 
shows  21,795,770  dairy  cows  in  1910 
as  compared  with  18,108,666  in  1900, 
an  increase  in  ten  years  of  3,687.104, 
or  20.4  per  cent.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  increased  21 
per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

The  total  number  of  pounds  of  but- 
ter made  in  1909  was  1,619,415,26.!;  in 
1899  it  was  1,491,752,602,  an  increase 
of  8.6  per  cent.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  48.7  per  cent  in  butter  made 
in  the  creameries,  and  a  decrease  of 
7.2  per  cent  in  butter  made  on  farms; 
61.4  per  cent  of  the  butter  was  made 
on  the  farms  in  1909,  as  against  718 
per  cent  in  1899. 

The  cheese  industry  shows  a  sim- 
ilar increase  in  total  make,  being 
320,523,181  pounds  in  1909,  as  against 
•298,344,642  pounds  in  1899,  an  in- 
crease of  7.4  per  cent;  of  this  only 
2.9  per  cent  was  made  on  farms  in 
1909  ahd  5.5  per  cent  in  1899.  There 
was  a  reduction  of  42.6  per  cent  in 
the  amount  of  cheese  made  on  farms 
in  the  ten  years  and  an  increase  of 
10.3  per  cent  in  the  amount  made 
in  factories. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase 
population  was  almost  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  increase  in  number  of 
dairy  cows.  Each  dairy  cow  sup- 
plied milk,  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream, 
etc.,  for  4.1  persons  in  1909  and  1889. 

It  would  appear  that  any  shortage 
of  dairy  product  must  come  about 
because  the  American  people  are  con- 
suming more  than  they  did  ten  years 
ago,  and  this  undoubtedly  is  .true. 


Silage  for  Cattle 

Nebraska  farmers  living  in  a  region 
where  the  land  sells  for  $120  and 
upward  an  acre  are  finding  greatly 
increased  profits  from  the  use  of  si- 
lage in  fattening  their  cattle,  one  suc- 
cessful farmer  having  been  engaged 
in  feeding  150  tons  of  silage  from 
twenty-four  acres  of  land,  putting  all 
his  stock  in  prime  condition. 

Cattle  fed  in  this  way  are  marketed 
in  fine  shape,  and  feed  bills  are 
greatly  lessened.  The  reports  of  in- 
creased profits  are  inspiring  neigh- 
boring stockmen  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and  many  farmers  are  now 
raising  their  own  feeders  in  this  way. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  end  the 
increase  in  silos  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  bring  the  beet  crop 
up  to  the  normal  standard. 
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Vacation  Time  for  the  Hen 


-By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa- 


REST  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  things  as  is 
activity  or  motion.  The  period  of  rest 
is  often  as  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  activity  as  the  period  of  activ- 
ity itself.  Force  is  not  always  gen- 
erated at  the  moment  of  its  libera- 
tion. Power  implies  a  certain  amount 
of  storage  or  reserve,  and  this  stor- 
age may  often  best  be  accomplished 
during  a  period  of  rest. 

A  vacation  is  not  entirely  a  "man- 
Made"  institution.  Nature  has  her 
rythmic  round  of  seasons,  her  periods 
of  rest  and  activity,  for  every  plant 
and  insect,  for  every  animal  and  liv- 
iriK  creature.  But  a  vacation  is  often 
a  "man-spoiled"  institution,  a  mere 
caricature  of  what  nature  intended 
and  one  which  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose and  frustrates  its  own  ends,  by 
the  insane  manner  in  which  it  is  car- 
ried out. 

When  a  man  has  become  weary 
from  his  year  of  continual  effort  to 
perform  his  work  in  the  manner  and 
in  the  time  demanded  by  modern 
conditions,  when  he  has  struggled 
day  by  day  to  act  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  employer,  he  feels  entitled 
to  a  few  weeks  of  vacation,  and  usu- 
ally is  accorded  them. 

If,  then,  that  same  employer  should 
follow  the  man  into  his  summer  re- 
treat with  letters  of  reproach  or  re- 
buke telling  how  hard  he  was  mak- 
ing it  for  those  left  behind,  urging 
him  to  get  rested  quickly  and, return 
to  work,  it  would  be  considered  a 
mild  form  of  abuse.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  the  man  to  be  cut  down 
in  his  food  supply,  his  sleep,  his  com- 
fort, because  he  was  not  working  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  care  or  con- 
sideration, the  vacation  would  prob- 
ably prove  a  drain  and  a  detriment 
rather  than  an  opportunity  for  stor- 
ing energy  for  refreshing  and  re-cre- 
ating the  working  powers  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  hen.  Nature 
gives  her  a  vacation  and  man  steps 
in  and  spoils  it.  When  she  has 
worked  more  months  than  Nature 
intended  she  should  and  laid  many 
times  more  eggs  than  Nature  requires 
of  her,  when  she  has  been  coaxed 
and  urged  and  stinrulated  and  prod- 
ded into  laying  her  200  eggs,  she  is 
even  then  begrudged  a  vacation. 

The  poultryman  looks  with  dis- 
favor on  the  moulting  hen.  Her  past 
record  is  forgotten,  her  present  de- 
liqnencies  only  are  dwelt  upon.  Her 
unattractive,  irregular,  scrawny  cov- 
ering of  feathers,  her  drooping,  pale- 
looking  comb,  are  constant  evidences 
and  reminders  of  her  crime  of  having 
ceased  from  her  labors.  She  is  treated 
as  a  criminal,  or  one  hardly  worthy 
of  or  deserving  care.  She  may  be 
either  put  through  a  starvation  pro- 
cess to  hasten  the  moult  or  fed  little 
"because  she  is  not  laying."  Neither 
plan  is  rational. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
circumvent  the  hen  to  cheat  her  out 
of  her  proper  vacation  by  forcing  her, 
by  a  process  of  starvation,  to  moult 
early  and  get  back  to  work  ahead  of 
her  sisters.  These  efforts  .have  not 
proven  successful.  Back  to  work  she 
«oes,  it  is  true,  but  to  a  pretty  poor 
sort  of  work,  as  might  be  expected. 
And  after  laying  a  few  eggs,  Nature 
usually  insists  on  a  second  rest,  a 
forced  and  not  satisfactory  affair.  As 
a  result,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  she 
has  not  nearly  as  good  a  record  as 
her  sisters  who  were  neither  starved 
nor  hurried. 

The  hen  should  be  treated  with 
every  consideration  during  this 
period.  It  is  true  she  does  not  require 
quite  as  much  food  nor  just  the  same 
amount  of  protein  that  she  did  during 
her  season  of  heavy  laying,  but  she 
needs  to  be  well  fed  so  as  to  replace 
the  losses  due  to  wear  and  tear  on 


the  system,  and  to  prepare  her  for 
her  next  year  of  work.  A  depleted 
system  needs  to  be  well  nourished, 
really  nourished,  and  not  merely  fat- 
tened, and  the  protein  should  be 
gradually  increased  again  as  the  va- 
cation advances. 

The  ration  used  during  the  moult 
should  contain  a  generous  amount  of 
phosphates,  which  help  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  new  coat  of  feathers 
she  is  to  wear.  Such  foods  as  dried 
milk  and  bone  aid  greatly  at  this 
time.  Linseed  oil  cake  meal  and  sun- 
flower seed  are  specially  valuable  in 
helping  gloss  and  oil  the  new 
feathers  and  also  in  keeping  up  the 
body  temperature  if  the  nights  are 
cool.  Greens  should  never  be  neg- 
lected at  this  time.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  begrudge  the  expense  or 
trouble  of  procuring  this  form  of 
feed,  because  the  returns  are  not  seen 
immediately.  Anything  that  helps 
get  the  system  into  a  good  condition 
physiologically  will  not  only  aid  in 
egg  production  later,  but  materially 
assist  in  maintaining  the  vitality  and 
vigor  of  the 'strain. 

The  depleted  condition  which  the 
hen  is  in  during  the  moult  is  not  due 
to  the  strain  of  producing  new 
feathers,  as  some  think,  but  to  the 
result  of  the  year  of  egg  production. 
This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  under 
good  care  her  condition  improves 
even  while  she  is  manufacturing  her 
coat,  and  she  is  in  better  condition 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
than  she  is  in  the  beginning. 

In  order  consistently  to  carry  out 
the  theory  that  the  moulting  hen  is 
a  semi-invalid  and  needs  to  be  built 
up,  it  is  important  to  redouble  rather 
than  relax  the  efforts  toward  secur- 
ing hygienic  conditions  for  her.  Fresh 
air,  exercise,  clean  water,  freedom 
from  annoyance,  good  food — all  are 
more  important,  if  that  be  possible, 
than  they  were  before. 

It  is  clear  that  the  hen's  vacation 
is  not  only  designed  by  Nature  and 
earned  by  her,  but  that  is  a  very 
important  period.  In  the  depleted 
condition  resulting  from  her  long 
egg  laying,  any  undesirable  tenden- 
cies she  may  have  are  likely  to  de- 
velop. Good  care  will  prevent  such 
accidents  occurring  and  will  bring 
her  back  to  her  work  in  the  laying 
box  in  such  fine  condition  that  her 
life  will  be  a  joy  to  herself  and  a 
satisfaction  to  her  employer. 


Coming  Poultry  Shows. 

Following  are  the  dates  of  poultry 
shows  that  will  be  held  in  California 
during   the   coming  fall  and  winter. 

Willows,  November  12-15,  1913. 
Glenn  County  Poultry  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, Otto  F.  Schuchard,  secre- 
tary. 

Stockton,  November  19-22,  1913. 
William  H.  Mackay,  secretary. 

Hanford,  November  25-29,  1913.  G. 
L.  Meadows,  secretary. 

Oakland,  November  25-30,  1913.  C. 
G.  Hinds,  secretary. 

Portland,  Ore.,  December  1-6,  1913. 
W.  L.  Fulmer,  secretary,  Spalding 
building. 

Modesto,  December  3-6,  1913.  E. 
C.  Nichols,  secretary. 

Fresno,  December  3-6,  1913.  Rus- 
sell Uhler,  secretary. 
•  San  Mateo,  December  4-7,  1913. 
San  Mateo  County  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Arthur  R.  Shrocder,  San  Greg- 
orio,  secretary. 

Pasadena,  December  10-13,  1913.  J. 
M.  Wright,  secretary,  R.  D.  2,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

San  Francisco,  December  31  to 
January  4,  inclusive.  W.  H.  Ingram, 
secretary,  2522  Hopkins  street,  Oak- 
land. 

Los  Angeles,  January  7-13,  1914. 
Joseph  E.  Davis,  secretary. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  January  20-25,  in- 
clusive.   W.  H.  Haven,  secretary. 


California  State 
Fair 

Sacramento,  California 

September 13-20, 1913 

Will  be  the  Greatest  Show  of  Pure  Bred 
Live  Stock  ever  Exhibited  on 
the  Pacific  Coast 

Premium  list  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  care 
of  a  larger  number  of  classes  and  in  some  instances 
materially  increased. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  lib- 
eral increase  has  been  made  in  classifications  and 
premiums  on  dairy  products. 

The  poultry  and  pigeon  department  has  been  re- 
vised and  an  increase  has  been  made  in  premiums.  In 
pigeon  department  no  first  premium  will  be  less  than 
$1.00.    No  second  premium  less  than  50c. 

A  classification  has  been  made  for  market  culi- 
nary animals,  providing  premiums  for  rabbits  and 
hares. 

There  has  also  been  established  boys'  judging 
classes  and  the  sum  of  $400.00  set  aside  for  premiums 
for  boys  who  prove  the  best  judges  of  livestock. 

Premiums  are  provided  for  the  best  displays  of 
Indian  corn  and  spineless  cactus. 

Premium  list  is  now  being  prepared.  Send  in 
your  name  now,  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 

Address,  J.  L.  McCARTHY,  Secretary, 
State  Agricultural  Society,  Box  592,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

A.  L.  SCOTT,  President. 


"GOLDEN  EAGLE  EGG  FOOD" 

Is  the  Proper  Food 
TO  INCREASE  EGG  PRODUCTION 

ALSO  KEEPS  THE  FOWLS  IN  A  HEALTHY  CONDITION 

RICH    AND    PURE  INGREDI- 
ENTS ASSURE  BEST  RESULTS 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

PETALUMA  CALIFORNIA 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  urges  immediate  notification  of  this  office  if 
there  is  any  dissatisfaction  .over  the  purchase  of  goods  from  adver- 
tisers whose  announcements  appear  in  this  publication. 
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Worst  Turkey  111 

 By  J.  F.  Burner  


Profit  From  Hens 


iiJ  IVER  trouble"  and  "spotted  liv- 

*—>  er,"  "spotted  cholera"  and  "tur- 
key cholera"  are  some  of  the  names 
given  in  different  localities  to  the  dis- 
eases known  generally  as  the  black- 
head, which  is  raising  havoc  among 
the  turkey  flocks  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  where  these  birds  were 
once  a  staple  product. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  disease  since 
1898  and  so  far  have  found  no  drug 
or  combination  of  drugs  that  seems 
to  be  worth  relying  upon.  In  my 
opinion  preventive  measures  are  the 
only  things  that  the  turkey  grower 
and  the  fancier  of  these  birds  can 
place  any  great  dependence  on. 

Investigators  who  have  studied  this 
form  of  disease  for  years  are  certain 
that  it  is  spread  by  the  scattering  of 
of  a  minute  parasite  akin  to  the  very 
lowest  group  of  animal  life.  Like 
the  negri  bodies  found  in  hydropho- 
bia and  organisms  that  spread  mala- 
ria, these  parasites  are  extremely 
hard  to  destroy.  The  active  principle 
of  blackhead  is-  called  "cocidium"  and 
is  closely  allied  with  the  seeds  of  hy- 
drophobia. 

The  methods  of  prevention  are,  in 
brief: 

First  of  all  buy  no  new  birds,  no 
importations,  no  turks  or  old  fowls 
from  close  at  hand  or  from  any  other 
section,  without  carefully  examining 
them  for  traces  of  the  disease,  and 
then  placing  them  in  quarantine 
away  from  the  other  birds  for  several 
days.  As  it  may  be  carried  by  other 
domestic  fowls,  it  will  be  best  to  ex- 
amine all  ducks,  hens,  geese  and 
guinea  fowl  brought  to  the  place  be- 
fore letting  them  run  at  large. 

When  a  bird  dies  of  blackhead 
burn  the  body  at  once.  Burying  is  a 
bad  practice,  as  rats,  dogs  or  other 
animals  may  dig  them  up  and  scatter 
the  infected  tissue  about  the  prem- 
ises, where  healthy  fowls  may  pick  it 
up. 

As  far  as  curing  a  case  of  black- 
head that  has  already  developed  is 
concerned,  I  never  attempt  it.  The 
ax  and  the  bonfire  are  two  of  the  best 
remedies  I  know  for  blackhead.  As 
soon  as  I  am  certain  that  a  bird  is 
infected  I  kill  it  and  burn  the  body. 
Some  turkey  fanciers  who  have  val- 
uable birds  isolate  the  young  birds, 
put  them  in  clean,  dry  quarters,  feed 
lightly  on  soft  and  light  foods  and 
manage  to  improve  their  condition.  I 
doubt  the  value  of  any  such  cures. 

I  change  the  location  of  the  turkey 
runs  as  often  as  possible  and  in  this 
way  manage  to  prevent  any  great 
losses  from  blackhead.  The  turkey 
ranges  are  changed  yearly  and  I  find 
it  best  to  keep  them  away  from  the 
other  poultry  around  the  place.  I  am 
a  heavier  grower  of  turkeys  than  of 
other  fowls  and  give  them  the  advan- 
tage of  location  in  every  instance. 

There  are  three  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  blackhead  that  never  vary 
in  any  variety  that  may  be  attacked. 
Diarrhea  is  always  present  at  some 
stage  of  the  disease.  Then,  too,  the 
observer  will  note  a  sort  of  a  sleepi- 
ness or  half  coma  that  makes  the 
bird  listless  and  causes  it  to  stay 
apart  from  the  flock.  Then  follows 
the  emaciation,  the  "lightness"  that  is 
always  commented  upon  by  the  in- 
vestigator. There  is  no  appetite  at 
this  stage  of  the  disease. 

I.  have  seen  an  entire  hatch  of 
young  turks  wiped  out  at  seven  days 
old  by  the  first  symptom,  the  diar- 
rhea. As  a  rule  this  form  of  the 
disease  attacking  very  young  birds  will 
kill  about  90  per  cent  of  the  hatch 
in  the  period  between  the  fifth  and 
the  thirty-fifth  day  of  their  existence. 
It  may  make  its  appearance  at  any- 
time. 


Specialized  poultry  farms  are  be- 
coming more  numerous  each  year.  In 
many  cases  they  are  paying  good  re- 
turns on  the  money  invested,  but 
their  effect  on  the  supply  of  eggs  and 
dressed  poultry  for  our  large  markets 
is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  It  is 
for  the  small  flocks  of  fifty  to  300 
fowls  on  the  farms  as  a  side  line 
that  we  must  depend  for  our  supply 
of  poultry  products  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  says  Professor  P.  G. 
Holden. 

No  other  branch  of  agriculture  is 
represented  on  so  many  farms.  The 
census  of  1910  shows  that  88  per  cent 
of  all  farms  reported  keeping  poul- 
try. 

Jn  no  case  can  the  business  be 
made  so  profitable  as  where  it  is 
conducted  as  a  side  line  of  general 
farming.  It  is  possible  to  allow 
chickens  to  range  through  many 
crops  that  are  grown  on  the  farm 
without  damage  to  the  crops,  and  by 
such  practice  secure  double  returns 
from  the  same  piece  of  land. 

Orchards  or  cornfields  are  ideal 
for  this  purpose  and  the  presence  of 
the  chickens  in  them  is  beneficial 
rather  than  detrimental,  as  they  will 
destroy  large  numbers  of  insects  in- 
jurious to  the  crops.  The  movable 
colony-house  which  is  rapidly  coming 
into  general  use  on  the  farm  makes 
it  possible  to  scatter  the  chickens  out 
over  the  fields. 

This  n-ethod  is  especially  valuable 
for  handling  the  young  stock,  as  it 
gives  freedom  to  the  birds.  The  re- 
sult will  be  stronger,  more  vigorous 
birds.  By  moving  the  house  <:lose  to 
the  fields  where  small  grains  have 
been  harvested  the  birds  are  able  to 
turn  into  profitable  gains  the  shelled 
grain  and  scattered  heads  which  re- 
main on  the  field. 


Handicap  in  Scaly  Leg 

Hens  afflicted  with  scaly  leg  can- 
not give  the  best  service  in  egg  pro- 
duction, and  rough  shanks  look  bad. 


Culling  Undesirable  Hens 

It  is  always  seasonable  to  cull  out 
the  undesirable  birds  from  a  flock. 
All  hens  that  have  passed  their  term 
of  usefulness  should  be  marketed. 
While  culling  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  entire  year,  the  most 
heroic  work  should  be  done  in  the 
fall. 

What  are  called  yearlings  in  poultry 
are  those  which  were  hatched  the 
year  before  the  pullets.  They  are 
nearer  two  years  old  than  one,  and 
make  excellent  breeders.  After  breed- 
ing pick  out  of  this  flock  those  that 
are  considered  unprofitable. 

What  we  call  the  2-year-olds  are 
the  ones  that  are  going  into  their 
second  molt.  Very  often  some  excel- 
lent layers  are  found  among  these, 
and  it  pays  to  keep  them,  but  at  that 
age  the  closer  we  cull  the  better  will 
be  our  profits.  This  culling,  however, 
can 'only  be  successful  by  close  watch- 
ing. 

No  matter  how  valuable  a  hen  may 
be,  if  she  proves  to  be  a  feather 
puller  or  an  egg  eater,  she,  too,  should 
be  sent  with  the  culls  to  market. 

Business  Ways  Needed 

Few  owners  of  the  smaller  poultry 
plants  know  what  percentage  of  profit 
their  flocks  yield.  Many  may  know 
how  much  they  spend  for  feed  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  how  many  eggs 
the  hens  laid  within  the  twelve 
months,  but  further  than  that  they 
cannot  give  any  figures  of  the  cost 
of  prodr.ction  or  the  actual  profits 
from  the  sales.  Adopt  business 
methods  in  your  poultry  plant. 

Care  With  Turkeys 

Always  be  sure  that  every  part 
of  any  inclosure  where  the  turkey 
hen  and  poults  are  kept  is  well 
drained.  Sometimes  the  hen  will  sit 
down  at  night  in  a  low  place  and  a 
heavy  rain  will  fill  the  depression  with 
water  and  chill  or  drown  the  poults. 


Whether  it  be  the  drawing  room,  the  bed  room,  the 
bath  room,  the  kitchen  or  your  place  of  business 

Utility  Wall  Board 

is  the  most  sanitary,  the  most  artistic,  the  most  economical, 
the  most  durable  and  lasting  wall  and  ceiling  covering  you 
can  buy. 

It  is  cheaper  than  lath  and  plaster  and  can  be  applied  in  one- 
half  the  time  by  any  hindy  man. 

It  is  absolutely  moisture-proof  and  is  not  affected  by  climatic 
conditions. 

Paint,  alabastine,  kalsomine  or  wall  paper  can  be  applied 
without  any  previous  sizing. 

It  will  not  crack,  chip,  shrink  or  fall  off  as  plaster  does  and 
will  last  as  long  as  the  building. 

Beautiful  illustrated  Catalogue,  together  with  Samples 
and  Prices,  furnished  upon  application. 

GENERAL  LEAD   COMPANY,  Inc., 

Exclusive  Pacific  Coast  Selling  Agents, 
118  New  Montgomery  Street       San  Francisco 


HotelKern 


160  EDDY  STREET 

Between  Mason  and  Taylor 

Located  in  center  shopping  and  theatrical  dis- 
trict; first-class  commercial  and  tourist  hotel;  newly- 
remodeled,  elegantly  furnished,  fine  lobby,  reception 
room  and  ladies'  parlor;  fireproof  throughout;  125 
modern  rooms.  Rates, 

$1  to  $2  Per  Day 
$5  to  $10  Week 

Special  Permanent  Rates 
Take  Eddy  Street  Car  From  Ferry 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  READ  THE  CLASSIFIED  ADVER- 
TISEMENTS ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PAGES. 
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Science  of  Feeding 


-By  T.  P.  Haley- 


WHEN  you  learn  how  to  feed 
your  poultry  properly  you  will 
have  progressed  quite  a  distance 
along  the  road  that  leads  to  success. 

Feeding  is  a  science  that  must  be 
mastered  by  study.  Anyone  can 
feed  their  fowls  until  they  will  eat 
no  more.  Their  appetites  have  been 
appeased,  but  has  anything  been 
done  to  further  the  object  in  view? 
If  a  large  egg  production  is  what  is 
desired,  the  keeper  will  be  disap- 
pointed because  the  stuffed  hens  will 
lie  around  idle  all  day. 

The  poultryman  must  devise  ra- 
tions that  will  fill  his  individual 
requirements.  He  should  have  some 
knowledge  as  to  what  elements  are 
necessary  for  this  purpose  and  must 
also  consider  the  cost  of  the  various 
feedstuffs  available,  as  has  been  told 
so  ably  recently  in  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  by  Professor  M.  E.  Jaffa.  If 
he  goes  at  the  task  in  a  haphazard 
way  he  may  compound  a  ration  that 
is  first-class,  but  at  a  cost  that  will 
render  profit  impossible. 

I  will  make  no  attempt  at  giving 
directions  for  feeding,  for  conditions 
vary  in  different  localities.  The 
poultry  keeper  must  arrange  a  feed- 
ing programme  that  embraces  grain, 
vegetables,  meat  scraps,  ground 
bone,  etc.,  according  to  their  cost 
and  the  purpose  he  is  feeding  for. 
One  thing  I  would  caution  the 
feeder  against  omitting  is  the  warm 
tnash.  I  consider  a  warm  mash  as 
being  of  great  benefit  and  would  not 
keep  poultry  if  that  portion  of  the 
ration  had  to  be  omitted. 

Many  poultrymen  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  ration  should  be  varied 
in  composition  and  size  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  Some  things 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  during 
the  winter  may  be  omitted  during 
the  summer,  because  the  fowls  can 
obtain  them  for  themselves  during 
that  season.  It  is  always  necessary 
to  feed  increased  rations  during  cold 
or  stormy  weather. 

The  army  of  poultry  keepers  who 
habitually  underfeed  their  fowls  is 
growing  smaller  year  by  year.  As 
their  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
feeding  increases,  so  will  their  profits 
increase. 


Width  of  Poultry  House 

Narrow  poultry  houses  are  more 
expensive  to  construct  for  a  given 
amount  of  floor  space  than  are  wide 
ones,  besides  compelling  the  birds  to 
roost  near  the  open  or  muslin  front. 
Breeding  pens  are  sometimes  built 
only  eight  feet  wide.,  but  no  house 
should  be  less  than  twelve  feet  wide 
unless  for  special  purposes. 
.  For  the  farmer,  a  house  fourteen 
feet  up  to  twenty  feet  wide  is  more 
satisfactory  and  costs  little  more  than 
one  eight  to  twelve  feet  wide.  For 
flocks  of  100  hens  a  house  twenty 
feet  square  is  the  most  economical  to 
construct.  Houses  are  rarely  seen 
which  are  wider  than  twenty  feet. 

Egg=Eating  Habit 

Egg-eating  is  a  habit  that  starts 
with  hens,  generally,  that  are  out  of 
condition.  In  other  words,  when  the 
hens  get  too  fat  and  also  when  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  lime  in  the  bill  of 
fare,  the  shells  of  the  eggs  become 
thin.  When  being  laid  these  soft- 
shelled  eggs  usually  break  and  the 
hen  thus  acquires  a  taste.  It  is  al- 
ways best  to  gether  the  eggs  several 
times  a  day  so  that  there  will  be  no 
chance  for  breakage  by  hens  crowd- 
ing on  the  nest  or  by  a  newly  laid 
egg  striking  those  already  laid. 

Fresh  Air  and  Sunshine 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  impor- 
tant as  well  as  food.  Hens  kept  in 
a  close,  stuffy  house  without  sufficient 
air  and  sunshine  never  lay  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  eggs. 


HOG 

AND 

POULTRY 
FENCES 


Warner  Fences 


meet  every  need  of  farmers,  ranchmen,  cattlemen 
and  poultrymen.  They  are  made  from  the  best 
galvanized  steel  wire  obtainable.  They  have 
Strength,  durability,  flexibility,  are  n«at  in  appearance  anjd  very  rigid. 
A  WARNER  FENCE  does  not  sag  but  stretches  evenly.  Can  be  used  on  uneven  ground, 
gulleys  and  ravines  as  well  as  on  level  ground. 

Uapy  ECOIIOnilCdl  WARNER  FENCES  are  money  savers  because  unnecessary  expense  has  been  elimi- 
WHMIUWBI  nated  in  their  manufacture.  They  also  require  fewer  posts  than  any  other. 
Pllllw  Rliaraitf neirl  We  guarantee  WARNER  FENCES  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  So  confident  are 
r  UIIJ  HUdl  CUIlCCil  we  that  tne  WARNER  is  the  BEST  fence  on  the  market  that  we  will  let  you  test  it 
on  thirty  days*  trial.  If  it  does  not  come  up  to  your  every  expectation  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your 
money.   Write  for  catalogue  now.  Address 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO.  PACKAST 


72  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


£. 

PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 

"Prince 
of 

Story 
Tellers" 


■SriS^P-rO. 


"Here  is  a  benefactor  of  tired  men  and  women  seeking 
relaxation,"  -says  the  Independent,  New  York,  of  this  popular 
novelist.    His  new  1913  novel  is 

The  Mischief-MaKer 

"He  has  outdone  himself,  and  the  reader  who  cannot  enjoy 
it  is  hopeless.  ...  It  is  Oppenheim  at  his  best,"  says 
The  Boston  Transcript  of  this  dramatic  story  of  love  and 
international  intrigue. 

'"The  Mischief  Maker'  is  frankly  a  tpellbinder." — New  York  Times 

Bound  in  cloth.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.25  net,  each,  at  all 
booksellers. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  a  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston 


HEALDS 


Schools  Located  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Cbico, 
Reno,  Nev.;  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Long  licach. 

Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  school  you  wish  to  attend. 

Main  Office,  425  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 


Your  axles  are  as  safe  as 
the  man  on  the  tree 
when  you  use 

Axle  Grease 

It  has  moved  California's 
loads  for  more  than 

50  Years 

Let  it  move  yours  to-day. 
AT  ALL  DEALERS. 


Less  than  the  prices  you  are  now  paying. 

If  you  want  to  set  a  Better  Table — Want 
to  increase  the  variety-ImprovetheQual- 
ity  of  your  food  and  save  at  least,  33}^  96 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 
We  pre  selling  pure  Cane  Granulated 
Sugarat  $4.75 per  1 00 lbs.  25  lbs.for $1 
when  ordered  with  other  Groceries. 
No  matter  how  email  your  Grocery  bills 
even  though  you  do  not  spend  more 
than  810  or  $15  a  month — you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  our  Grocery  Catalog. 
It  will  keep  you  posted  on  what  you  should  pay 
for  Groceries  and  other  necessities. 
We  are  equipped  to  handle  Hotels, 
Summer  Resorts,  Restaurants, 
Boarding  Houses,  Etc. 
SEND  TODAY— NOW,  FOR  GROCERY  CATALOG. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC. 

1 14  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Poultry  Perplexities  Solved 


By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa 


PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA— How  can  I 
make  a  dusting  powder  to  kill 
lice  and  mites  on  poultry,  etc.  We 
have  a  good  many  chickens  and  find 
the  prepared  stuff  rather  expensive. 

Have  you  found  the  prepared  nest 
eggs,  that  are  supposed  to  keep  the 
nest  free  from  pests,  a  success?  How 
are  they  made?  1  notice  there  is  a 
special  kind  on  the  market  that  slowly 
evaporates.  Do  you  know  how  this 
kind  is  made?  The  maker  claims  it 
is  sure  death  to  lice,  mites,  etc. — A. 
H.  M.,  Chub  Vista,  Cal. 

Directions  for  making  lice  powder 
are  as  follows: 

Take  3  parts  of  gasoline,  and  one 
part  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  90-95  per 
cent  strength;  or,  if  the  90-95  per 
cent  strength  cannot  be  obtained  use 
3  parts  of  gasoline  and  one  part  of 
cresol. 

Mix  and  stir  in  gradually  enough 
plaster  of  paris  to  take  up  all  the  mois- 
ture. As  a  rule  it  will  take  about  four 
quarts  of  plaster  of  paris  to  one  quart 
of  the  liquid,  but  the  exact  amount 
must  be  determined  by  the  condition 
of  the  powder  in  each  case.  The 
liquid  and  dry  plaster  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  stirred  so  that  the 
liquid  will  be  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  plaster.  When  enough 
nlaster  has  been  added  the  result- 
ing mixture  should  be  a  dry,  pink- 
ish brown  powder  having  a  fairly 
strong  carbolic  odor  and  a  rather  less 
pronounced  gasoline  odor.  Do  not 
use  more  plaster  in  mixing  than  is 
necessary  to  blot  up  the  liquid. 

This  powder  is  to  be  worked  into 
the  feathers  of  the  birds  affected  with 
vermin.  The  bulk  of  the  application 
should  be  in  the  fluff  around  the  vent 
and  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  body 
and  in  the  fluff  under  the  wings.  Its 
efficiency,  which  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  lice  powder  known  to 
me,  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  Take 
a  bird  that  is  covered  with  lice  and 
apply  the  powder.  After  a  lapse  of 
about  a  minute,  shake  the  bird,  loos- 
ening its  feathers  with  the  fingers  at 
the  same  time,  over  a  clean  piece  of 
paper.  Dead  and  dying  lice  will  drop 
on  the  paper  in  great  numbers. 

For  a  spray  or  paint  to  be  applied 
to  roosting  boards,  nest  boxes  or 
walls  and  floor  of  the  hen  houses  the 
following  is  used:  Three  parts  of 
kerosene  and  one  part  crude  carbolic 
acid.  90-95  per  cent  strength.  This 
is  stirred  when  used  and  may  be  ap- 
plied with  a  hand  spray  pump  or  with 
a  brush.  If  90-95  per  cent  crude  car- 
bolic acid  cannot  be  obtained  cresol 
may  be  substituted  for  it. 

I  have  not  seen  the  prepared  nest 
egg  spoken  of,  but  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  keep  nests  free  from  un- 
welcome visitors  by  different  methods. 
For  a  general  treatment,  paint  the 
nest,  if  wooden,  with  a  mixture  of 
crude  oil  and  10  per  cent  carbolic 
acid  and  sprinkle  a  little  lime  and 
sulphur  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest  be- 
fore putting  in  the  nest  material.  If 
feasible  a  layer  of  oakum  on  the  bot-  . 
turn  of  the  nest  will  tend  greatly  to 
hell)  matters. 

PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA— Please  give 
me  some  information  about 
sprouted  oats  for  chickens  and  the 
value  of  the  sprouted  grain.  How  does 
the  feeding  value  of  sprouted  grain 
compare  with  the  unsprouted? — H. 
H.,  Wrights,  Cal. 

The  necessity  of  green  food  for 
poultry  is  being  more  and  more  fully 
appreciated  as  time  goes  on.  There 
are  various  efficient  ways  of  supply- 
ing this  need  and  one  of  them  is  by 
means  of  either  sprouted  barley  or 
sprouted  oats.  These  are  recom- 
mended as  winter  green  feed  in  lo- 
calities where  the  winters  are  so  cold 
and  severe  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  have  the  natural  green  vegetation. 

It  would  appear  that  this  is  a  simi- 
lar cose  to  that  of  the  use  of  silage. 


In  the  East  and  other  localities  with 
severe  winters,  silage,  in  place  of 
vegetation  to  supply  succulent  food, 
is  fed  to  dairy  stock.  In  many  parts 
of  California  and  in  similar  semi- 
arid  regions,  on  the  other  hand, 
silage  is  fed  or  should  be  fed  dur- 
ing the  dry  period  for  just  the  same 
reason,  to  give  succulent  food  to 
cows  and  poultry. 

In  the  winter  months  in  this  State 
there  is  as  a  rule  plenty  of  green 
food  easily  obtained,  hut  during  the 
long,  dry  season,  it  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult in  places  to  supply  this  mat- 
ter without  considerable  trouble  and 
irrigation.  There  are,  however,  many 
who  have  successfully  fed,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  natural  green  food,  sprouted 
grain,  either  barley  or  oats.  This 
sprouting  is  easily  accomplished. 

Pour  water  over  half  a  bucket  of 
oats  or  barley  and  leave  covered  all 
night.  In  the  morning  spread  the 
grain  in  boxes,  which  should  not  be 
watertight.  If  necessary,  a  few  holes 
should  be  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes.  Have  the  grain  from  three 
to  four  inches  deep  and  kept  moist. 
The  grain  will  sprout  in  a  few  days, 
say  from  four  to  six,  and  there  will 
be  a  moist,  tender  grain  food. 

If  the  sprouting  is  done  in  the 
■winter,  the  boxes  should  be  put  in 
a  warm  place.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  warmer  the  place  they  are 
kept  in,  the  sooner  will  they  begin 
to  sprout  and  be  in  a  condition  for 
feeding.  One  bucket  of  oats  or  bar- 
ley will  make  about  five  of  sprouts. 
The  grain  should  not  be  spread  too 
thick  in  the  box  because  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  developed  dur- 
ing the  sprouting.  If  there  is  too 
much  heat  generated  it  will  injure 
the  value  of  the  product  as  a  food. 
This  food  is  relished  both  by  little 
chicks  and  laying  hens. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
what  is  the  comparative  feeding 
value  of  the  sprouted  and  unsprouted 
grain?  Analyses  have  been  made  at 
the  university  laboratory  of  oats  and 
barley,  sprouted  and  unsprouted,  with 
the  following  results: 

— BARLEY  OATS — 

Un-  Sprtd.  Un-  Sprtd. 
sprtd.  5  days,  sprtd.  5  days. 

"Water   11.83    55.59    14.16  51.46 

Ash    2.31      1.18      3.84  2.18 

Protein    12.66      7.08      7.49  4.77 

Fat    1.74        .75      8.03  1.55 

Crude  fiber  G.24  4.26  12.64  7.46 
Stareh,  etc  —  65.22  21.30  58.84  27.33 
Maltose   6.81    5.26 

Totals  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 

PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA— I  am  having 
some  trouble  with  my  hens.  They 
droop  and  stand  around,  and  the 
droppings  are  a  light  yellow.  Then 
they  die  within  a  few  days.  What 
can  I  do  to  prevent  contagion  with 
the  flock?— J.  S..  Hollister,  Cal. 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  positive 
conclusions  from  the  data  given. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  with 
some  of  the  conditions.  It  may  be 
the  feed.  There  may  be  musty  feed, 
there  may  be  bad  nitrogenous  feed, 
there  may  be  bad  water.  There  may 
be  liver  trouble  and  again  it  might 
be  cholera.  Without  having  further 
symptoms  definite  advice  cannot  be 
given  except  that  it  would  be  well 
to  remove  all  the  healthy  chickens 
to  new  quarters  if  possible,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  or 
fumigated  before  putting  the  hens 
therein.  The  old  quarters  should  be 
similarly  treated. 

The  correspondent  does  not  state 
the  color  of  the  comb  nor  the  feed 
used.  Neither  is  there  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  nature  of  the 
water  consumed  or  the  containers  for 
it.  Again,  it  might  be  asked  how 
often  are  the  containers  cleaned? 

Correspondents  should  give  much 
more  detailed  information  when  writ- 
ing, for  advice,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  diseases,  etc. 


Feeding  Wheat  Alone 

Professor  James  Dryden  recently 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Utah 
Farmers'  Institute,  from  which  this 
extract  is  worthy  of  reproduction: 
"A  short  study  of  the  composition  of 
wheat  and  of  eggs  will  explain .  why 
a  profitable  egg  yield  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  wheat  alone.  Supposing 
you  feed  a  hen  which  weighs  3.5 
pounds  3.25  ounces  of  wheat  a  day. 

"Of  course,  a  hen  of  that  weight 
would  soon  consume  its  weight 
of  wheat  alone.  Supposing,  further, 
then  the  hen  uses  2.75  ounces  of  that 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  body;  that 
leaves  half  an  ounce  to  be  conveyed 
into  eggs,  assuming  that  all  food  is 
digested,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the 
case.  In  half  an  ounce  of  wheat  there 
is  about  .06  of  an  ounce  of  protein. 
So  that,  assuming  that  the  hen  con- 
sumes and  digests  3.25  ounces  of 
wheat  per  day;  and  that  she  uses 
2.75  ounces  of  that  for  maintenance 
of  her  body,  there  is  available  each 
day  just  one-fourth  enough  egg  pro- 
tein for  an  egg. 

"In  other  words,  it  will  take  four 
days  to  get  the  necessary  amount  of 
protein  for  one  egg.  But  the  egg  has 
other  constituents;  so  has  wheat.  The 
half  ounce  of  wheat  contains  about 
one  and  one-half  times  as  much  car- 
bohydrates and  fat  as  one  egg  con- 
tains. The  hen  fed  on  wheat  alone 
has  a  surplus  of  one  material  and  a 
deficiency  of  another.  In  other  words, 
she  has  enough  carbohydrates  and  fat 
to  make  an  egg  and  a  half  a  day,  but 
she  has  only  protein  enough  to  make 
one  egg  in  six  days.  You  place  the 
hen  in  an  awkward  position  by  feed- 
ing her  wheat  alone. 

"Wheat  does  not  contain  the  egg- 
making  materials  in  proper  propor- 
tion. Corn  is  even  worse  than  wheat 
in  this  respect." 


Poultry  on  the  Farm 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  hen  that  shows  a  bright  eye  and 
red  comb. 

Exercise  is  a  better  laying  stimu- 
lant for  the  hens  than  heat-produc- 
ing condiments. 

Establish,  if  possible,  a  brand  of 
eggs  which  will  in  itself  be  guar- 
antee of  good  quality. 

Allow  chickens  of  all  sizes  a  good 
dust  bath.  They  enjoy  it,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest. 

Don't  keep  unsightly  or  crippled 
chickens,  even  though  they  have  been 
valuable  birds  in  their  day. 

Overfeeding  of  green  cut  bone  is 
apt  to  cause  leg  troubles,  diarrhoea, 
bowel  complaints  and  worms. 

A  good  poultryman  is  industrious, 
not  easily  discouraged,  filled  with 
pluck  and  grit,  and  full  of  ambition. 

Have  your  fowls  so  tame  that  you 
can  go  among  them  without  causing 
fright.  You  will  get  better  egg  pro- 
duction. 

One  of  the  remedies  for  pip  used 
by  Portuguese  poultry  raisers  is  raw 
onions  cut-  up  fine  and  forced  down 
the  throat,  followed  by  a  little  water. 


Giving  Little  Ones  a  Show 

When  there  are  different-sized 
chicks  in  the  yards  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  little  ones  get 
their  proper  share  of  the  feed.  The 
big  ones  are  apt  to  overcrowd  the 
little  fellows  and  push  them  aside. 
With  slats  not  too  far  apart,  you  can 
arrange  a  place  for  the  little  ones 
to  feed  in  peace,  and  feed  the  large 
chicks  outside. 


Hens  in  New  Quarters 

The  changing  of  poultry  from  one 
quarter  to  the  other  will  stop  the 
hens  laying  for  a  short  time.  Begin- 
ners buying  a  flock  of  hens  or  pullets 
and  noving  them  into  their  new 
home  should  not  expect  them  to  do 
their  duty  until  they  are  accustomed 
to  their  surroundings,  which  often 
takes  about  three  weeks. 


Our  windmill 
masterpiece 

The  Model  12  Star  Is  the  last  of  a 
series  of  Stars  which  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  windmill  buying 
public  almost  half  a  century  ago. 
And  It  Is  our  masterpiece. 


Tbe  Model  12 

STAR  WINDMILL 

2IMTMAVS  O 
GBABfl  u 

is  almost  two  windmills  Id  one.  Not  only  la 
irfiinta  of  (ic'ijni  .tin!  i  <  instruction,  but  in  the 
mutter  of  lasting  -»ei vie.  .ibiJity,  too.  There  art 
hundred*  of  Si.ir  Windmills  which  are  st9 
grinding  away  after  fur  from  25  to  40  years* 
continuous  sendee. 

The  Model  12  SUr  is  perfectly  nllr/ncd.  hat 
a  direct  center  lift  and  it  iierfeclly  e-rializea 
its  load,  which  is  merely  another  way  of  nay* 
ing  it  dot*  not  wear  unevenly,  does  not  crest* 
friction  and  is  capable  "T  the  longest  poadbM 
serrice.  1 1  has  two  pi  t  mans,  two  geai  s  and 
two  wrist  pins. 

The  Model  12  Star  is  a  bis.  powerful  pumper 
which  runs  almost  as  smoothly  and  quietly  afl 
a  sewing;  machine.  Equipped  with  a  Hoosier 
Automatic  Regulator  so  that  it  can  pump  day 
or  night,  and  the  farmers  of  America  hava> 
what  is  easily  tbe  best  and  cheajtest  solution 
of  the  water  problem. 

It  has  a  manure  one-piece  main  frame,  aa 
extra  kmg  cnld-i  oiled  polished  steel  drire  shaft, 
extra  long  babbitted  bearings,  big  oil  welui 
« In.  h  rut  lubrication  trouble*  in  half,  a  shock 
absorber  and  a  galranlzed-after-completion  wheel 
in  which  there  Is  not  one  raw  edge  or  exposed 
joint  to  inrite  rust  and  corrosion. 

Ask  for  oar  new  catalogue  telling  all  about 
f  ur  Mode!  12  Star.  I  j\irn  for  yourself  why 
windmill  experts  pronounce  it  the  "World^ 
Windmill  Masterpiece." 

If  you  do  not  know  who  and  where  is  your 
nearest  dealer,   write  to 

Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  California. 
FLINT  A  WAM.IXG  MFG.  CO, 
Krndallvillr.  Ind. 


GROCERIES 


F  n  r  n  I  t  u  r  r. 
Mat  trpMM  m, 
ti  a  m     l  lnKlnra, 

axle*.  Harnefia, 
r  a  I  n  I.  Wire 
I    eta.,  ete. 

Send  fox  our 
F  R  K  K  "Cata- 
logue of  every- 
thing for  the 
farm  or  home. 


Dept.  5 


Old  Hickory  Supply  Co. 

JAMES  A.  BKOU  V,  Mnnager 
1061    Mlnnlon   Street,   San  FrancUrn 


GREEN'S 

Lid-Cum-Bak 

Egg  CASES 

will  save  you  money  because  the 
lid  is  permanently  fastened  on 
and  cannot  be  lost.  It  is  hinged 
in  the  center  and  fastened  shut 
in  a  simple  and  convenient  way. 

Send  for  Circular. 

D.  J.  GREEN 

109  Third  Street,  Fetaluma.  Cal. 


PLice  and  Mites  P 

r"»  are  quickly  killed  by  D 

Pratt*  Liquid  Lice  Killer  "a 

#*"\  Simply  paint  or  .pray  the  dmU,  roost. 

T&qu  coop..  Make,  poultry  comfortable 
3Bc.  60c  »1  ■ 

TP    C.  W.  Coborn  &  Co.,  Agents  I 


320  Mnrket  St, 
San  Kranrlaeo. 


For  Household  Department  fea- 
tures see  our  special  offer  to  sub- 
scribers on  Page  36. 


Broody  Hens 

I  By  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hoburn   

JUST  as  long  as  the  broody  hen  is 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  nest  and 
keep  herself  warm  she  will  persist  in 
it.  As  long  as  her  body  is  in  a  state 
of  considerable  heat  she  instinctively 
fights  to  remain  on  the  nest. 

It  is  nature  trying  to  help  the  hen 
carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  she 
was  created. 

There  are  some  weeks  in  the  year 
when  it  seems  to  me  that  every  hen 
on  the  place  is  trying  to  set.  Tur- 
keys, geese,  chickens,  ducks  and 
guineas  follow  the  same  instinctive 
lines  at  about  the  same  time,  to  the 
utter  distraction  of  the  poultry 
keeper  and  the  great  dropping  off  in 
egg  production.  They  simply  must 
be  "broken  up"  or  the  whole  profits 
of  the  poultry  sheds  will  slump  down 
to  nothing  through  the  broody  sum- 
mer months. 

I  once  shut  the  hens  up  in  the 
darkest  place  I  could  find  and  kept 
them  there  for  two  or  three  days, 
feeding  them  little  or  nothing.  It 
was  effective  all  right,  but  it  injured 
the  hens'  laying  powers  and  general 
thriftiness  to  be  starved  for  a  few 
days. 

Putting  them  in  darkness  is  always 
effective.  I  still  carry  out  that  part 
of  the  treatment,  but  I  have  aban- 
doned the  plan  of  sticking  them 
under  barrels,  boxes  and  other  un- 
vehtilated  places  since  I  smothered 
four  of  my  best  hens  to  death. 

I  am  using  an  inexpensive  set  of 
coops  now  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
I  couraging  the  broody  hen.  The  coops 
are  not  as  immediately  effective  as 
the  old  under-the-barrel  or  box  treat- 
ment, but  they  do  not  injure  the 
hens  as  much  as  the  old  method. 

They  get  more  air  the  new  way, 
and  by  putting  them  in  a  dark  side 
room  of  the  poultry  house  they  are 
rather  easily  bluffed.  The  coops  cost 
but  a  few  cents  each,  as  they  are 
made  of  lumber  picked  up  about  the 
place  and  from  light  pine  laths. 

These  coops  have  slatted  bottoms 
so  the  hens  cannot  drop  down  and 
brood  themselves  warm  while  con- 
fined. By  placing  them  inside  a 
darkened  shed  and  lifting  them  off 
the  ground  a  few  inches,  even  the 
most  determined  old  setter  will  soon 
give  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

There  are  hens,  of  course,  in  whom 
the  maternal  instinct  is  so  strong  that 
they  practically  spend  all  their  time 
in  brooding  over  nest  eggs,  bricks, 
cobs,  anything  at  all  that  happens  to 
be  in  the  nests.  The  slat-bottomed 
coop  will  come  about  as  near  curing 
these  confirmed  brooders  as  anything 
I  ever  tried. 

The  principle  of  the  slat-bottomed 
coop  keeps  the  hen  from  gathering 
heat  under  her  body.  It  is  amusing 
to  watch  the  confirmed  setters 
change  and  twist  about  in  one  of 
these  coops  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
spot  where  they  can  begin  generating 
heat  and  luxuriate  in  the  instinct  of 
setting.  Of  course,  the  coop  must  be 
raised  several  inches  from  the  ground 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  expected. 

Usually  a  few  days  of  this  kind  of 
treatment  is  all  that  is  required  to 
break  up  the  brooding  habit.  A  coop 
or  set  of  coops  of  this  type  proves 
most  convenient  and  are  worth  far 
more  than  they  cost. 

The  broody  hen  should  be  caught 
and  confined  as  early  as  possible. 
The  sooner  she  is  shut  up  the  easier 
she  will  be  to  break.  The  old  biddy 
who  has  worn  the  feathers  off  her 
breast  is  an  obdurate  proposition. 


Cleanliness  with  Rations. 

Always  discard  any  decayed  potato 
or  other  vegetable,  and  cut  away  any 
decayed  portion  before  boiling  them 
to  feed  to  the  poultry.  A  hen  dislikes 
a  rotten  potato  as  much  as  you  do, 
and  if  forced  to  eat  it,  she  is  harmed 
thereby. 
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Ax  Best  for  Cholera 


•By  H.  L.  Carter  ■ 


WHERE  cholera  has  been  preva- 
lent among  a  flock  of  birds  for 
several  weeks  the  cure  is  very  simple. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  waste 
time  with  doctoring,  either  externally 
or  internally.  Cleaning  up  the  pens 
and  premises  is  not  going  to  do  the 
already  affected  birds  much  good. 

The  simple  remedy  in  such  cases 
is  the  ax.  Chop  off  the  bird's  head, 
burn  the  whole  carcass,  and  begin 
dabbling  in  disinfectants.  Any  other 
way  is  a  waste  of  time.  Whitewash 
is  cheap,  but  it  is  effective,  and  car- 
bolic acid  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward cleaning  up  the  premises  and 
ridding  them  of  germs. 

Every  bird  that  shows  signs  of 
cholera,  whether  in  the  incipient  or 
more  advanced  forms,  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  flock.  These 
affected  birds  may  recover,  and  they 
may  not;  anyway  it  is  bad  policy  to 
have  them  housed  with  or  running 
among  the  still  healthy  members.  If 
they  stay  with  them  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  every  bird  on 
the  place  is  affected. 

In  the  long  run  it  will  pay  to  get 
rid  of  the  sick  ones  by  the  most 
direct  method  possible.  Doctoring 
cholera-stricken  hens  is  an  unprofit- 
able way  of  spending  time  if  there 
is  anything  else  to  do  with  it.  The 
hen  that  has  the  cholera  and  recov- 
ers, never  amounts  to  much  in  the 
future.  It  is  possible  that  these  ap- 
parently recovered  birds  spread  the 
disease  for  some  time  after  they  are 
seemingly  sound  and  well. 

They  are  never  of  any  great  value 
as  egg  producers.  I  have  known 
growers  to  keep  such  hens  for 
months,  and  never  get  any  e^gs. 

Sometimes  the  cholera  will  drag 
along  in  a  flock,  killing  three  or  four 
birds  a  month  for  a  year.  In  time 
the  cholera  reaches  every  bird  in  the 
bunch.  Those  that  recover  droop 
around,  and  the  profits  fall  off.  The 
ax  is  the  approved  remedy  in  such 
cases,  as  such  fowls  fatten  slowly, 
and  waste  more  food  than  they  are 
worth. 

Putting  all  affected  birds  by  them- 
selves, burning  every  carcass,  disin- 
fecting the  premises  throughout  with 
carbolic  acid,  whitewash  and  strong 
coal  tar  sprays,  are  the  approved 
methods  of  fighting  chicken  cholera. 
Separate  treatment  for  each  bird  will 
do  no  good.  It  is  a  disease  that 
must  be  fought  as  to  its  spreading. 
Once  spread,  and  in  full  attack,  doc- 
toring is  wasted. 

Where  the  disease  has  been  in  the 
flock  for  months,  about  the  most 
sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of 
every  bird  on  the  place,  and  start  the 
business  again  on  some  new  and  un- 
infected site.  If  the  same  runs,  yards 
and  houses  are  to  be  used,  no  birds 
should  be  kept  for  six  or  eight 
months  after  the  cholera-ridden  flock- 
has  been  disposed  of. 

When  this  is  done  the  premises 
should  be  disinfected  and  renovated 
in  the  meantime.  Just  before  a  new 
stock  of  birds  is  put  on  the  premises 
the  henhouses,  runs,  nests  and  yards 
should  be  overhauled  with  great  thor- 
oughness, and  disinfectants  used  lib- 
erally. 


Rye  a  Poor  Ration. 

Rye  is  the  poorest  of  poultry  grains. 
Corn  and  buckwheat  should  be  fed 
sparingly,  as  they  are  very  fattening. 
Wheat  leads  as  a  well  balanced  food, 
and  barley  is  a  close  second.  Feeding 
too  much  buckwheat  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  a  white  skin  and  light  col- 
ored yolks  in  eggs. 


Improving  the  Flock 

The  welfare  of  the  flock  is  in  no 
way  improved  by  irregular  and  indif- 
ferent breeding.  Regularity  is  to  the 
liking  of  the  business  hen  as  well  as 
of  the  business  man. 


Benicia  Bench 


After  dinner  on  these  hot  days  go 
out  on  the  porch,  sit  on  a  Benicia 
Bench  and  smoke  and  when  you  go 
back  to  work,  you'll  be  glad  you 
bought  the  bench.  After  the  sun  goes 
down  try  it  again  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening. 


A  LIVE  DEALER  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN 


Benicia  Iron  Works 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  451  Brannan  Street.    Factory:    BENICIA,  CAL. 


THIS  IS  DOLAN 

I  have  for  sale,  cheap,  lumber  in  all 
sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  from  $6.00 
per  thousand  up.  Shingles,  new,  $1.50 
per  M.  Lath,  $1.50  per  M.  Doors,  25c 
to  $1.00.  Sash,  25c  up.  Corrugated  iron, 
2c  per  foot.  Roofing,  75c  per  108  sq.  ft. 
One  toilet,  1  bathtub,  1  sink,  1  wash  ba- 
sin complete,  $25.00.  Wrought  and  cast 
iron  pipe  and  fittings.  Anything  and 
everything  you  want  to  build.  We  figure 
your  list. 

DOLAN  WRECKING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

1 639  fyiarket  St.,  Opp.  Frankli  t 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 


EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milch  Com  and  Chickens  anil  Young  I'les  and  Hoks.  Cheapest  food 
In  the  market  to-day.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It,  address 


EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 


14!>  CAI.Il'ORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  READ  THE  CLASSIFIED  ADVER- 
TISEMENTS ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PAGES. 
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Dairy  Cow  Ills 


By  Charles  Keane, 


llenn  of  S.  F.  Vetertoary  College. 

DISTURBANCES  in  digestion  are 
by  far  the  mo.,t  common  ail- 
ments of  cows.  On  the  first  signs  of 
indisposition  in  a  cow  the  foed  should 
be  investigated,  and  at  this  time  ti  a 
saline  purgative  is  administered  the 
attack  will  often  be  aborted.  A  drench 
consisting  of  one  to  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  Glauber's  or  Epsom  salts 
in  solution  of  sntet  is  the  best  purga- 
tive at  this  time. 

Inflamation  of  the  u-Her  in  cows 
is  often  infectious  and  can  be  carried 
from  the  affected  to  h  •  i'.:'.\y  members 
of  the  herd  on  the  hands  »f  the  milk- 
ers. A  good  practice  to  follow  is  to 
segregate  any  aniiiirii  showing  disease 
of  the  udder  until  it  has  recovered. 
The  milker  should  wi-.h  and  disin- 
fect his  hands  after  milking  such  a 
cow.  ,  .*'•* 

Depraved  appetite  (pica;  in  cows, 
in  which  they  eat  dirt,  gravel,  etc..  is 
generally  the  forerunner  of  a  more 
serious  affection  of  th^  bones,  and  is 
due  to  a  dcii-iency  of  bone  forming 
elements  in  the  food.  Finely  ground 
bone  meal  added  to  the  food  assists 
in  overcoming  this  affection.  Su:h 
cows  should  also  love  access  to  a 
piece  of  rock  salt  to  be  licked  at  will. 

Young  calves  suffer  from  a  varic'y 
of  diseases,  such  as  inflammation  of 
the  joints  f joint  ill j ,  diarrhea  and 
pneumonia,  that"  are  due  to  infection 
taking  place  through  the  unh>:aK-d 
navel  string.  These  affections  can  be 
stopped  by  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
disinfection  of  the  calf  barn,  and 
washing  the  navel  with  a  3  per  cent 
solution  of  creolin.  after  which  paint 
it  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

Cows  abort  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
Infectious  abortion  is  prevalent  in  the 
:!airy  herds  of  this  country.  For  this 
reason,  take  no  chances.  Isolate  im- 
mediately every  cow  as  soon  as  she 
shows  signs  of  impending  abortion. 
When  she  aborts  burn  the  calf  and  its 
membranes.  Clean  up  and  disinfect 
all  discharges.  Wash  her  hind  parts 
with  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  creo'in 
and  keep,  her  out  of  the  herd  until  all 
signs  of  discharges  have  disappeared. 

Never  use  force  to  remove  a  calf 
from  a  cow  unless  you  are  sure  the 
calf  is  in  the  right  position.  Undue 
force  used  when  the  calf  is  in  some 
positions  will  result  in  severe  lacera- 
tions and  tearing  of  the  cow  and 
miprht  result  in  its  death. 

Flooding  fir  excessive  bleeding, 
which  sometimes  occurs  after  calving, 
can  often  be  controlled  by  dashin  * 
cold  water  over  the  loins  of  the  cow. 

Bloody  milk  is  caused  by  injury  to 
or  disease  of  the  udder,  and  also  by 
functional  derangement  of  the  udder 
due  to  excitement  ki  heat,  eating  of 
irritant  plan's,  etc.  In  all  cases  a  re- 
duction in  rations  and  the  administra- 
tion of  a  purgative  dose  of  Glauber's 
or  Epsom  salts  is  advisable.  Milk 
sometimes  becomes  red  tinged  after 
standing.  This  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  micro-organism  that  enters,  the 
milk  after  milking.  Thorough  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  and  sterilization  of 
mil',  utensils  will  prevent  it. 

Masitis  or  inflamation  of  the  ud- 
der may  often  be  induced  in  a  cow  by 
rough  milkin/  when  the  teats  are  sore 
or  chapped.  Chapped  teats  may  be 
relieved  by  gentle  rubbing  with  vase- 
line before  and  after  milking.  Several 
applications  of  zinc  ointment  to  sore 
teats  after  cleaning  them  v/il!  relieve 
most  cases. 


Watch  the  Barn  Door 

Never  start  to  lead  the  horse  frjm 
his  stall  till  you  hold  or  fasten  back 
the  door.  Doors  have  been  known  to 
swing  to  where  they  were  not  fast- 
ened open,  catching  the  horse's  head, 
the  animal  pulling  back  and  breaking 
his  neck. 


Lest  Brood  Sows 


By  C.  L.  Underwood. - 


IT  is  a  good  thing  to  invoice  the 
hog  lots  once  in  a  while.  The 

dairy. nan  has  his  milk  tests  and  rec- 
ords of  butter  fat  to  help  him  de- 
termine just  which  animals  he  is  to 
Tteep.  The  hog  raiser  is  forced  to 
compare  the  records  of  past  perform- 
ances when  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of 
the  aging  or  otherwise  failing  brood 
sow  s. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  all  the  sows 
that  might  develop  into  profitable 
breeders.  I  have  a  section  of  land, 
and  yet  I  find  that  fro.n  200  to  225 
hogs  is  about  all  I  am  able  to  look 
after  properly,  and  to  l.eep  up  with 
any  real  proiit.  Some  of  the  young 
sows  that  might  be  good  mothers 
have  to  be  disposed  of  on  most  farms. 
There  is  not  room  enough  for  them 
and  their  future  progeny. 

I  keep  the  old  brood  sows  as  long 
as  they  are  profitable.  They  have 
been  tried,  and  the  unprofitable  ones 
have  been  eliminated.  I  do  not  keep 
them  if  the  first  litter  proves  small, 
unthr.fty  or  uneven  in  size  or  growth. 

If  any  sow  on  the  place  has  shown 
an  inclination  toward  pig  eating  or 
chicken  killing,  1  get  rid  of  her  as 
soon  as  she  is  fattened.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  take  a  chance  with 
her  for  another  year.  Another  sow 
that  I  always  get  rid  of  is  the  ex- 
citable, warlike  mother  that  tries  to 
fight  for  weeks  while  her  pigs  are 
small.  If  any  of  them  have  de- 
veloped the  habit  of  lying  on  their 
pigs,  or  smothering  them  in  the  be 's, 
I  arrange  to  get  them  into  the  fat- 
ter ing  pens. 

I  will  not  keep  the  nervous,  excit- 
able sow,  nor  the  mother  that  has 
proven  a  poor  milker.  The  poor 
milker  is  usually  a  poor  breeder,  and 
the  farm  that  is  stocked  with  hogs 
has  no  time  or  feed  to  waste  on  a 
sow  that  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

I  have  two  or  three  sows  that  will 
be  5  years  of  age  next  spring,  but  I 
will  keep  them  another  year.  Their 
past  performances  have  shown  that 
they  can  be  relied  upon  ordinarily. 
The  sow  that  brings  up  a  litter  of 
five  pigs  is  doing  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  her.  These  veterans  that  I 
will  keep  for  at  least  one  year  more 
have  been  averaging  eight  to  the  lit- 
ter, and  this  average  is  taken  at  wean- 
ing time. 

Where  the  culling  of  the  older 
brood  sows  has  reduced  the  number 
below  what  is  necessary  on  the  farm, 
the  breeders  will  have  to  be  recruited 
from  the  younger  sow-..  In  picking 
them  as  future  breeders  their  whole 
family  history  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  dams  as  well  as 
the  daughters  should  be  studied. 

I  try  to  pick  the  future  brood  sow 
from  a  big  litter.  I  want  big  litters 
in  the  future,  and  I  believe  in  hered- 
ity. The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
prospective  brood  sow  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  If  they  are 
even  in  size,  healthy,  thrifty  and 
quick  growing,  these  are  all  points 
in  her  favor. 

The  young  sow  picked  as  the  brood 
sow  for  next  year  need  not  be  fat. 
but  she  should  show  roominess  of 
body,  looseness  of  build,  and  a  gen- 
eral tendency  toward  further  growth. 

Pick  the  gilt  that  is  wide  between 
the  eyes,  roomy  of  body  and  thrifty 
in  growth,  and  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  not  go  far  wrong.  I  would 
advise  keeping  a  number  of  the  vet- 
eran brood  sows  each  year,  as  many 
in  fact  as  had  shown  themselves 
worthy  of  being  kept.  Fill  out  the 
rest  of  the  number  required  from  the 
younger  sows.  Then  if  your  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  the  young  sows 
proves  bad,  the  older  ones  can  be  re- 
lied on  to  recruit  the  herd. 


Oil  Meal  for  Lambs 

Oil  meal  is  relished  by  lambs,  and 
helps  greatly  in  obtaining  a  fine  fin- 
ish for  the  market. 


West  Sacramento 


— a  dominion  of  Garden  Farms  where  a 
system  of  natural  sub-irrigation  produces 
the  most  abundant  crops  in  California 

Natural  sub-irrigation — 1>acked  by  the  endless  flow  nf  *he 
Sacramento  River — has  kept  the  land  at  WEST  SACRA- 
MENTO moist  and  green  while  other  sections  of  California 
have  thirsted  for  the  rain  that  did  not  come.  Natural  sub- 
irrigation,  watering  the  richest  river  bottom  soil  in  the 
world,  has  brought  forth  a  million-dollar  bean  crop — barley 
that  is  shoulder  high — and  a  bumper  fruit  crop.  Land  at 
WEST  SACRAMENTO  will  pay  on  the  investment  during 
the  very  first  year. 


West  Sacramento 
Company 

Land  Sales  Dept., 

Cor.    Pine   and  Kearny 
Sfreets, 

San  Francisco. 


Mail  Us  This  Coupon  To-Day 

Fred  T.  Moore.  Land  Sales  Dept., 
Pine  and  Kearny  Sta..  San  Francisco 
Dear  Sir — Kindly  mail  me  a  copy  of 

your     lllnstrated     booklet,  "Country 

Life  In  the  City." 

Name    .  . 

Address   — 

P.  O.  Box  


_.0.  *  F.-AuR. 


K0K0M0  SJS  FENCE 


Kit  her  aquan 

OR  STOCK  USE. 
tion  guaranteed, 
prices. 


diamond  mesh.  FOR  POULTRY.  HOO 
Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfac- 
Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory 


California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 


Market  and  Aurora  Sta. 


Sinektoa,  <  nl 


s 


MUNCIE 
FUEL.  OIL 
ENGI  NE 

The  Muncie 
Fuel  Oil  Engine 
today  running  on 
California  fuel  oil. 


is 


American 

I  Centrifugal  Pump 

Our  special  improved  run 
ner  which  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  American 
Pomp  is  guaranteed 

I I  o   save    the/O  _ 
1 1  h  r  i  f  t  y  //     See  one  working  in  your 
farmer    //  OWn  locality. 

I  Dower    S  /    The  Muncie  is  not  an  adaptation  of  a 
gas  or  gasoline  engine.    Designed,  built, 
and  guaranteed  for  oil  only. 

THE  IDEAL  PUMPING  PLANT 

is  a  combination  of  an  American  Pump  and  a  Muncie  Engina. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  needs  them  both. 
Write  us  now — at  once. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

70  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 
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j^eeding  the  Land 


Brood  Mares 


■  0  open-minded  person  who  makes 
X  an  honest  investigation  of  the 
jiject  of  soils  and  crops  can  deny 
||t  the  farmer  is  operating  a  won- 
,1  ml  chemical  and  biological  lab- 
fitory,  the  processes  of  which  are 
t  ling  to  De  fairly  we'l  understood. 
A  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  bulle- 

■  says: 

liOne  of  the  fundamental  truths 
Ut  has  been  tlioroughly  established 
fihat  'crops  are  not  made  out  of 
Hliing,'  but  that  certain  chemical 
fluents  are  necessary  in  the  growth 
Bcrops  as  are  heat  and  light,  that 
Die  of  these  elements  must  be  fed 
Utlie  plants  through  the  soil  (the 
Bjratory)  and  that  the  farmer  (the 
clmist)  through  the  art  and  science 
Hagriculture,  must  provide  the  food 
H  prepare  his  soil  for  putting  it 
Si  proper  solution. 
HOf  course,  the  land  must  be  well 
■ined,  because  too  much  water 
Bites  the  plant-food  solution,  cools 
H  soil  and  prevents  aeration.  Active 
tlanic  matter  must  now  be  supplied, 
Bit  is  the  life  of  the  soil,  making 
El  chemical  changes  necessary  and 
pviding  the  medium  for  the  devel- 
Hnent  of  the  necessary  bacteria  life, 
Hause  no  matter  how  large  the 
tluititics  of  all  the  elements  of 
Hnt-food  the  soil  may  contain,  or 
vlich  may  be  applied  in  an  inert 
fim,  plants  cannot  use  them  until 
i|  chemical  changes  brought  about 
M these  bacteria  take  place. 
||The  continuous  cropping  of  land 
fl  sixty  or  more  years,  together  with 
H  removal  of  all  crop  residues,  has 
ttleted  the  soil  organic  matter,  both 
Jive  and  inactive,  while  the  natural 
mosits  of  lime  have  reached  into  the 
asoil  or  have  escaped  to  the  lower 
Qds  by  erosion,  hence  even  where 
Jls  are  not  acid,  the  application  of 
Jund  limestone  is  needed  to  hasten 
»  solution  of  the  mineral  elements 
'(■plant  food,  phosphorus,  potassium, 
Mn,  sulphur.  If  the  soil  is  acid,  the 
Jilication  of  limestone  is  absolutely 
jfcessary  to  profitable  crop  produc- 
ing as  bacteria  cannot  flourish  in  a 
ll  where  there  is  no  free  carbonate 
Slime.  If  lime  is  needed,  nothing 
de  will  take  its  place  and  there  can 
I  no  high  state  of  fertility  without 
ie  carbonate  of  lime  and  humus. 
l'Where  fine-ground  natural  lime- 
Jme  is  applied  to  the  soil  it  does 
It  attack  any  of  the  elements  of 
fe  soil,  but  the  acids  in  the  soil  at- 
fk  the  particles  of  stone  and  be- 
*me  neutralized,  the  soil  is  sweet- 
!  ed  and  the  bacteria  can  work;  this 
1  s  the  effect  of  inoculating  clay  soils, 
lick  or  yellow,  making  them  mellow, 
timbly,  admitting  the  air,  allowing 
e  fertility  brought  to  the  surface 
tin  the  subsoil  by  evaporation  and 
put  growth  to  be  leached  back  into 
le  surface  six  or  seven  inches  of 
il  for  use  in  crop  rotation. 
"Lime  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
e  formation  of  humus  as  well  as 
retention;  it  has  been  known  and 
|  ed  in  various  forms,  agriculturally, 
r  more  than  2,000  years,  but  the 
anufacture  of  so-called  complete 
rtilizers  has  operated  against  its 
e  as  well  as  the  economical  use  of 
Itural  mineral  plant-foods." 

Vermin  in  Hot  Weather 
jVermin  breed  much  faster  in  warm 
leather  than  in  cool.  Often  give 
|e  henhouse,  breeders  and  brood 
pops  a  thorough  disinfecting  with 
>me  good  liquid  disinfectant,  and 
list  the  fowls  and  chicks  well  with 
J:e  powder. 


Will  Test  Fume  Killer 

business  men  of  Redding  and 
mers  of  Shasta  county  have  sub- 
ibed  more  than  $5,000  for  an  ex- 
'imental  plant  to  test  a  process  for 
elimination  of  the  poisonous 
ues  of  smelters. 


THERE  is  little  doubt  that  a  mare 
should  be  worked  during  the 
weeks  prior  to  foaling.  The  mare 
that  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  close 
stable  is  more  apt  to  prove  unsatis- 
factory at  foaling  time  than  the  one 
that  has  been  worked  up  to  within 
a  day  or  two  of  her  time. 

But  there  is  danger  of  overwork- 
ing. A  mare  that  is  put  to  the  plow 
and  plods  all  day  through  soft 
ground,  such  as  is  often  encountered 
in  spring  plowing,  is  apt  to  strain 
herself  dangerously. 

While  the  crop  that  is  to  go  in  the 
ground  is  important,  the  value  of  the 
mare  and  the  future  colt  deserve 
equal  consideration.  By  keeping  ex- 
act count  of  the  time  that  elapses 
during  the  gestation  period  the 
owner  can  make  his  plans  to  shirk 
the  mare  considerably  as  foaling 
time  draws  nigh. 

Road  work,  light  driving  and  some 
light  hauling  about  the  farm  are 
recommended  by  all  horsemen  for 
the  mare  that  is  pregnant.  If  the 
roads  are  bad,  and  they  are  in  a  sad 
condition  many  times  in  the  spring, 
the  mare  should  be  kept  off  them. 
There  is  a  chance  that  she  may 
seriously  strain  herself. 

When  a  mare  is  being  worked  in 
the  later  stages  of  her  pregnancy  the 
harness  and  the  double-tree  may  re- 
quire some  changes  in  order  to  avoid 
accident.  Use  an  extra  long  single- 
tree that  will  hold  the  traces  well 
awav  from  the  mare's  sides.  This 
prevents  dangerous  pressure  and 
avoids  the  possibility  of  premature 
foaling  through  bruises  or  chafing. 

If  the  mare  is  being  driven  it  will 
be  best  to  drive  her  in  a  team.  The 
single  buggy's  shafts  sometimes  have 
too  narrow  a  space  between  them 
for  the  mare's  comfort.  The  con- 
stant pressure  on  either  side  may 
cause  her  serious  injury,  and  be  the 
means  of  losing  a  colt. 

Of  course,  the  stall  where  she  is 
kept  should  be  roomy  and  the  doors 
should  be  wide  enough  that  the  mare 
will  have  no  trouble  in  passing 
through  them.  A  narrow  doorway  is 
sometimes  the  occasion  of  the  mare 
being  seriously  injured. 

There  are  instances  in  every  neigh- 
borhood where  the  mare  has  been 
worked  hard  all  the.  day  before  foal- 
ing, and  then  having  got  through 
the  ordeal  without  the  least  trouble. 
The  colts  seem  as  sound  and  vigor- 
ous as  those  that  have  had  greater 
pre-natal  care.  But  such  instances 
as  these  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
Not  every  mare  can  stand  such  treat- 
ment, but  the  general  impression  gets 
around  that  they  can,  and  much  harm 
results. 

There  is  a  difference  between  over- 
work as  applied  to  a  regular  plow 
team  and  as  applied  to  the  mare  with 
foal.  A  whole  day's  work,  one  day 
following  another,  is  too  much  for  a 
mare.  Most  of  her  energy  is  going 
into  the  building  up  of  her  young 
and  hard  work  means  an  actual  drain 
on  her  vitality. 


Fighting  Stock  Lice 

When  treating  cattle  or  other  do- 
mestic animals  for  lice,  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  clean 
up  and  disinfect  the  stables  as  to 
treat  the  affected  animals.  For  lice 
on  cattle,  dust  Perisian  insect  powder 
over  the  backs  and  rumps;  or  brush 
the  necks  and  backs  daily,  using  a 
little  kerosene  on  a  stiff  brush — not 
enough  kerosene  to  wet  the  hair  or 
injure  the  skin. 


Guinea  Flesh  Excels 

No  poultry  meat  excels  if  any 
equals  a  half-grown  guinea  split  down 
the  back,  broiled  and  buttered.  It  is 
meaty,  tender  and  of  splendid  flavor. 
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Balky  Horses 


 By  T.  B.  Belding  

BAD  and  foolish  handling  at  some 
time  in  the  horse's  life  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  balky  animal's 
stubborncss.  Whenever  I  see  a  balky 
horse  I  am  sure  some  man  has  either 
overloaded  him,  beaten  him  when  he 
was  being  broken  to  harness  or  in 
some  other  way  mishandled  him. 

Just  now  many  colts  are  receiving 
their  first  lessons  in  harness.  The 
man  who  is  handling  them  should 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  take  time  to  accustom  the 
colt  to  work  than  it  is  to  break  him 
of  balkiness  after  the  vice  has  been 
acquired. 

I  do  not  believe  any  horse  ever 
begins  balking  from  pure  viciousness, 
but  I  must  admit  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  pet  a  spoiled  animal 
back  into  a  state  of  mind  where  he 
will  be  useful.  Most  of  the  balkers 
are  made  so  when  they  are  mere 
colts.  Boys  and  irresponsible  hired 
men  make  poor  handlers  of  colts. 
The  man  who  owns  the  animal  and 
who  will  stand  the  loss  if  the  colt  is 
spoiled  should  take  personal  charge 
of  his  breaking. 

If  the  colt  is  from  a  mare  known 
for  her  stubborness  and  irritability, 
special  care  should  be  taken  in  his 
breaking.  Traits  of  irritability  and 
general  ill-temper  may  be  hereditary 
and  the  colt  may  have  his  full  share 
of  them.  One  bad  move  may  spoil  a 
whole  year's  training. 

When  I  find  myself  in  possession 
of  a  balker  I  get  rid  of  him  for  any- 
thing I  can  get.  I  don't  want  him  on 
the  place.  As  one  of  a  team  a  balker 
may  spoil  his  work  mate.  There  are 
always  horsemen  who  are  willing  to 
take  the  balker  off  your  hands  and 
attempt  his  reformation.  I  notice, 
though,  that  most  of  the  balkers 
drift  from  one  man  to  another,  for 
curing  them  of  the  vice  is  nearly 
hopeless. 

The  oftener  the  horse  balks  the 
more  confirmed  the  vice  becomes.  As 
a  young  work  animal  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  get  his  attention  away 
from  himself  by  petting  him,  or  by 
some  sudden  noise.  The  device  often- 
est  used  is  inflicting  some  kind  or 
pain  upon  him.  Backing  the  horse  a 
few  steps  and  starting  him  forward 
suddenly  is  about  the  most  sensible 
trick,  but  it  fails  on  a  veteran  balker. 

Give  the  youngster,  fitted  into  har- 
ness for  the  first  time,  plenty  of 
chance  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
idea  of  work  before  he  is  hitched  to 
any  heavy  loads.  Never  let  him  tackle 
something  that  he  cannot  move  while 
breaking  him  into  harness.  Wearing 
him  down  on  long  pulls  to  a  heavy 
load  is  bad,  as  he  may  quit  in  a  spell 
of  coltish  weariness,  and  the  chances 
are  that  when  he  quits  once  he  will 
quit  again. 

The  balky  horse  is  one  of  the  most 
exasperating  animals  that  can  be 
found  on  any  farm.  When  worked 
with  others  he  may  cause  them  to 
contract  the  habit.  His  use  in  har- 
ness means  a  daily  loss  of  temper  on 
the  part  of  the  driver  and  a  not  in- 
considerable loss  of  time  to  any  work 
that  may  be  concerned.  If  he  is 
young,  patience  and  common-sense 
handling  may  make  a  horse  out  of 
him  in  spite  of  the  vice,  but  if  he 
has  been  worked  a  year  or  two,  sell 
him. 

Now  and  then  a  fine-tempered 
beast  may  be  petted  and  coaxed  till 
he  forgets  his  stubborn  nervousness 
and  will  do  his  share  of  the  work, 
but  about  the  only  use  I  can  find  for 
him  is  to  put  him  under  the  saddle 
and  carefully  keep  him  out  of  harness. 


After=Care  of  Strawberries 

After  a  strawberry  crop  is  gathered 
the  plants  require  special  cultural 
attention  if  they  are  to  remain  for 
the  production  of  berries  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  limited  cultiva- 
tion possible  while  the  crop  is  de- 
veloping is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
down  weeds,  so  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  these  are  present  in  a 
liberal  number  and  generous  size,  and 
demand  removal  by  the  time  one  can 
get  to  them  after  the  harvest. 
.  Old  plants  that  have  spent  their 
enerary  will  only  obstruct  the  chances 
of  the  patch  for  another  season. 
These  need  now  to  be  cut  out  with 
weeds.  The  soil,  stirred  but  little  and 
packed  hard  by  the  repeated  tramp- 
ings  .of  the  pickers,  is  in  a  poor  state 
to  begin  the  growth  of  new  plants 
and  ripen  another  crop  of  berries. 

Deep  and  frequent  cultivation  is 
the  only  way  to  put  soil  in  condition, 
and  if  it  lacks  in  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility there  should  be  added  and 
worked  into  the  soil  a  quantity  of 
well-rotted  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizers  if  the  former  is  lacking,  or 
both,  to  replenish  the  plant  food 
taken  out  by  the  last  crop.  After  this 
has  been  done  the  old  crowns  will 
send  out  runners  in  every  direction. 

If  these  are  permitted  to  establish 
themselves  at  random  it  would  be 
but  a  short  time  till  all  trace  of  the 
old  rows  is  obliterated.  The  preven- 
tion lies  in  training  the  new  plants 
into  rows  corresponding  to  those  oc- 
cupied by  the  old  plants.  This  is  done 
by  following  a  special  method  of  cul- 
ture. Run  a  horse  plow  about  six 
inches  from  the  center  of  each  row 
on  both  sides,  throwing  the  soil  away 
from  the  row,  thus  leaving  an  undis- 
turbed portion  one  foot  wide. 


CHICKEN  THIEVES 

Steal  millions  of  dollars  from  Farm- 
ers and  Poultrymen,  and  how  to  get 
rid  of  them  is  a  problem  many  can- 
not solve.  It  is  very  easy  to  do  if 
you  use  Licecil,  Metzger's  latest  dis- 
covery, a  new  and  modern  method 
of  doing  away  with  these  thieyes.  To 
quickly  exterminate  them  and  make 
more  money  with  poultry  use  Licecil, 
the  strongest  lice  killing  compound 
made.  Works  like  magic.  Simply  put 
a  few  drops  in  nests  and  hang  balance 
of  uncorked  bottle  high  in  coop  directly 
over  roost.  No  painting,  no  spraying, 
no  dusting.  Lice,  mites,  chiggers,  bed 
bugs,  roaches,  ants,  etc.,  have  no  lungs; 
they  breathe  through  the  pores  of  their 
body  and  cannot  live  in  these  powerful 
evaporating  vapors,  which  are  three 
times  heavier  than  air  and  descend  in 
a  misty  form  penetrating  feathers, 
cracks  and  crevices  everywhere.  In- 
stantly destroying  insect  life.  Licecil 
vapors  will  not  Injure  chicks.  Cheapest 
to  buy,  easiest  to  use.  Price  $1.00  for 
season's  supply.  Money  back  if  it  falls. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  you;  if  he  re- 
fuses, send  $1.15  for  package,  express 
prepaid.  W.  H.  Metzger  Co.,  No.  56, 
Quincy,  111. — Advt. 


Reducing  Feed  Cost 

Attention  to  feeding  with  respect 
to  the  feed  itself  and  to  the  method 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  horse  power 
required  to  do  the  farm  work. 


Dairy  and  Horse  Barns 

Clip  the  horse.  It  will  help  keep 
him  healthy. 

Teach  the  colts  to  walk  well  and 
you  will  lay  the  foundation  for  all 
the  faster  gaits. 

Heavy  shoes  on  horses  are  not 
necessary  on  the  farm.  Light  shoes 
make  it  easier  for  them. 

Be  careful  with  the  mares  in  foal, 
and  don't  let  them  slip  down  nor 
hold  heavy  loads  down  hill. 

If  the  little  colts  are  slow  to  shed 
their  coats,  feed  a  little  oil  meal  or 
use  the  horse  clippers. 

If  you  are  buying  a  horse,  get  him 
on  a  slow  trot.  Then,  if  ever,  he  will 
show  any  lameness  he  may  have. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  you 
may  be  able  to  double  the  income 
from  your  cows  by  selling  half  of 
them. 

The  cow  with  the  biggest  appetite, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  the  one 
which  will  give  the  most  milk  and 
butterfat. 

Beef  cattle  may  be  raised  on  many 
farms,  and  there  are  good  reasons 
for  raising  them.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  that  they  provide  means  of 
building  up  the  farm  in  fertility. 


Pig-Eating  Cure 

 By  William  F.  Valentine  

I HAVE  strong  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  pig  eating  on  the  part  of 
suckling  sows  is  caused  by  the  crav- 
ing that  all  animals  naturally  have 
for  salt.  Few  men  that  are  not  spe- 
cialists in  hog  raising  think  of  salt- 
ing their  hogs  regularly  although 
they  do  not  neglect  their  cattle, 
horses  or  sheep. 

A  pig-eating  sow  is  usually  dis- 
posed of  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
usually  not  before  she  manages  to 
destroy  the  greater  part  of  her  lit- 
ter I  have  tried  giving  these  pig- 
eating  sows  bone  meal,  wood  ashes, 
lime,  charcoal  and  ground  limestone, 
but  salt  seems  to  come  closer  to 
ridding  them  of  the  cannibalistic 
craving  than  anything  else. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  told 
to  feed  these  unnatural  sows  a  few 
pieces  of  salt  pork  now  and  then.  It 
was  said  that  the  saltier  the  pork  the 
better  the  results  would  be.  I  tried 
the  salt  pork  diet  and  was  pleased 
to  see  that  it  had  a  good  effect. 

Salt  pork  was  rather  expensive 
treatment,  so  I  decided  to  make  a 
trial  of  salt  and  salty  slops  in  the 
hope  that  his  would  get  the  same  re- 
sults. I  tried  it  on  a  sow  that  had 
destroyed  three  of  her  pigs,  and  I 
lost  but  one  more.  She  seemed  en- 
tirely rid  of  her  unnatural  craving 
after  a  few  days  of  treatment,  and 
I  saw  to  it  that  she  was  salted  at 
regular  intervals  thereafter. 

Growing  pigs  make  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  sow's  vital  processes  and 
there  must  be  lime  and  other  min- 
eral elements  in  milk  that  is  bone 
and  flesh  building.  Her  blood  is 
robbed  of  these  required  constituents 
and  they  must  be  replaced.  She 
craves  lime,  salt,  bone  meal  and 
other  mineral  foods.  The  ordinary 
ration  cannot  supply  them  in  the 
quantity  necessary,  hence  the  un- 
natural appetite  for  young  pigs, 
chickens,  ducks  and  other  fresh 
flesh. 

Xearly  every  farmer  has  a  hog  or 
two  that  arc  chicken  killers.  The 
hog  is  not  particularly  carnivorous 
naturally,  but  in  the  absence  of  the 
proper  mineral  foods  he  takes  what- 
ever comes  in  his  reach  that  will 
partially  satisfy  his  cravings.  The 
salty  taste  of  fresh  blood  helps  to 
make  him  a  chicken  killer  and  a 
lively  menace  to  all  other  poultry 
and  young  pigs. 

Swine  need  various  kinds  of  min- 
eral matter  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing digestion  and  food  assimilation 
as  well  as  for  building  bone.  The 
growing  pig  or  the  sow  that  is  suck- 
ling young  is  especially  in  need  of 
lime,  salt  and  other  digestion  aids 
and  bone  builders.  It  has  been 
shown  by  numerous  experiments  that 
hogs  fed  the  right  proportions  of 
mineral  matter  will  make  steadier 
and  larger  gains  than  those  fed  with- 
out. 

When  feeding  hogs  for  market  I 
usually  burn  a  few  armloads  of  brush 
in  the  pen  every  week.  When  the 
brush  heap  is  about  two-thirds 
burned  down  and  all  the  wood  is 
well  charred  I  drown  out  the  fire 
and  leave  the  embers  and  charred 
coal  there  for  the  hogs  to  gnaw  on. 

It  helps  keep  them  thrifty,  as  it 
supplies  an  ashy  substance  that  aids 
their  digestion.  This,  with  small 
amounts  of  salt  at  regular  intervals, 
keeps  them  from  those  temporary 
losses  of  appetite  that  delay  fatten- 
ing. 

Salting  the  hogs  as  regularly  as 
the  cattle  are  salted  will  prevent  the 
development  of  pig  eaters  among  the 
brood  sows  and  will  prevent  the  par- 
tial loss  of  many  a  litter. 


HANDS-TOOL 


SALESM  N 

AND 

OtSTBICTI 


WAN 


Acombtnsd  w.r«itreUherand«pUc«r,fencs 

machine,  lifting  and  polling  j  Act,  ci<ler  press, 
post  and  stump  puller,  cable  maker,  vise 
wrenches  and  complete  handi-ktt.  Used  by  F 
mers.  Contractors. Teamsters,  Thresher  men,  1 
tortes.Millsanct  Mines.  Capacity  2  to  4  tons, 
steel  and  malleaMe  iron.  GuarantttetftrrLi/*, 
30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  AND  SAMPLE  OFFER 
We  start  you  out.    You  can  easily  place  600  In  _ 
county.    fcicluUve  territory.    Experience  unnece 
ssry.  Free  course  In  new  and  original  salesiitanshl) 
Art  catalog  and  complete  prospectus  mailed  fre 

TMephoB*  Blag. ,  Indianapolis,  Indian* 


Al  (iKADK  SK<  OND-HAND  | 

PIPE 

and  SCREW  CASING 
Best  of  quality      Kullv  irua  ranted 
f',et  our  prices  In-fore  buying.  Th" 
will  interest  you. 

GKO.    I'.    A  I.  i:\AMIKIt    &  CO. 
320   Mnrkrt  Street 
Formerly  conducting  business 
under  the  name  of 

Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


Do  You  Want  to  S< 

or  trade  your  farm,  ranch,  raw  land,  city  bus' 

pro|,erty,  automobile,  factory,  patent  stock,  b 
mining  property,  etc..  etc? 

If  yon  hate  something  to  sell  in  any  state 
enclosing  10c  for  our  big  dialogue  of  inrestm 
exchanges  and  hovers  and  our  special  i>ropoai 

Send    full    de-cri|ition.     maps,  illustration 
lowest  price  of  your  property.  Address 
Kelvin  C.  Churchill  Co. 
Houston.  Tex. 


FOR 

HOUSEHOLD 
DEPARTMENT 
FEATURES 

See  Our 
Special  Offer  to 
Subscribers 
On  Page  19. 


Shade  for  Calves  and  Hogs 

Make  a  shade  for  the  calves  and 
hogs.  Neither  can  do  well  when 
fighting  sun  and  flies  together. 


Points  of  a  Good  Cow 

Nervous  temperament  in  a  c 
does  not  mean  a  high  state  of  ne 
ousness  or  irritability,  but  the  anil 
has  nerves  such  as  make  the  vari< 
parts  active,  giving  tone,  vitality  « 
activity  to  the  many  parts  of 
body.  This  important  character!! 
is  judged  by  the  size  and  character 
her  eyes.  Her  face  should  be  brt 
between  the  eyes  and  well  dished. 

The  eye  should  be  prominc 
bright,  clear  and  mild,  but  not  at 
sluggish  looking  The  prominei 
and  openness  of  the  joints  of  t 
backbone  are  an  important  indicati 
The  backbone  should  be  covered  W 
no  surplus  flesh,  for  if  it  is.  the  C 
is  using  to  fatten  herself  that  whi 
should  go  into  the  milk  pail.  *■ 
ribs  should  be  wide  in  themselves  I 
should  have  plenty  of  width  betfW 
them.  This  can  lie  measured  by 
serting  the  fingers  between  the  fi 
Persistency  in  chewing  the  cud  is 
very  important  point  with  dairy  coi 

Should  Be  Object  in  Matin; 

When  mares  are  bred  much  » 
be  gained  if  they  are  mated  I 
some  general  object  in  view — tl 
the  colt  shall  he  a  draft  horse.  sM 
horse,  farm  horse  or  something  d< 
nite. 


Organize  Your  Neighborhood ! 


-3y  Marshall  K.  Holt 


By  Dorothy  Dix=- 


1VERYONE  knows  the  story  of 
I  the  old  man  whose  seven  sons 
Ited  time  squabbling  over  the  way 
to  would  run  the  farm  when  father 
B.  Father  pondered  over  the  loss 
lime  and  neglect  of  crops.  At  last 
lied  up  a  bundle  of  seven  sticks  of 
la  I  length  and  strength  and  told  the 
Is  if  they  would  stop  the  rumpus  he 
lid  give  the  entire  farm  to  the  one 
I  would  break  the  bundle  at  one 
D.  Seven  attempts  and  seven 
lires  followed.  Then  father  untied 
[strings,  broke  each  stick  separately, 
jned  the  resultant  kindling  wood 
Khe  wrangling  boys  and  the  mis- 
haged  farm;  the  compact  bundle  to 
I  enterprising  corporation  where 
led  efforts  assures  success.  The 
[s,  being  chips  off  the  old  block, 
r  the  point,  planned  some  good 
pi.  work  and  carried  it  on  to  a 
Ish.  Father  bossed  the  job  for 
r.y  years  and  finally  left  the  farm 
[a  united  and  prosperous  famliy. 
Workers  along  most  lines  of  indus- 
[1  development  have  seen  the  point 
I  taken  advantage  of  it.  Farmers' 
pciations  are  beginning  to  dot  the 
icultural  world  in  many  sections, 
entually  they  will  be  the  most  im- 
jtant  organization  in  the  country, 

M  practicallly  all  the  needs  of  hu- 

■Inity  are  supplied  from  the  soil. 

|fhe  lack  of  community  interest  and 

■operation  is  the  greatest  drawback 

lithe  development  of  the  country  dis- 

Hts  to-day.  One 

H  the   first  ques- 

tiis  asked  by  the 

respective  pur- 

ftser  of  a  farm 

i  "What  kind  of 

llieighborhood  is 

■  Are  there 
wp'd  schools  and 
Birches?  Will  the 
Re  and  children 
Uc  any  compan- 
llship.  Is  it  a 
ji>d  home  com- 
Unity?"  The  sell- 
m  value  of  land 
Upends  on  the 
If  ghborhood  a  s 
111  as  on  the  soil 
■1  improvements, 
lie     spirt  of 

■  ghborliness  i  s 
■en  neglected  by 
<:'  women  of  the 

■  ms,  who  are  too 
Isy  to  make  a 
lendly  call  on  the 
Iwcomer.  The 
lie  molehills  of 
Inoyance  that  he- 
lm e  mountains 
I  trouble  when 
boded  over  alone 
Ive  driven  more 
pmcn  from  the 
jrm  than  have 
w\g  hours  or  hard 
krk.  A  little 
lendly  discussion 
I  comparative  ex- 
Irienees  might 
Ive  made  the 
fountains  disap- 
IjK  or  assume 
leir  rightful  pro- 
4>rtions. 

iNeighborl  iness 
lies  not  mean  the 
j(ht  to  borrow  ev- 
ything   from  the 


wash  tub  to  the  meat  chopper.  The 
community  study  of  planting,  culti- 
vating, and  marketing  crops,  educating 
the  children  and  managing  the  house- 
hold would  make  the  work  lighter, 
the  pleasure  greater  and  the  profits 
more  certain  than  where  each  in- 
dividual pursues  his  or  her  way  inde- 
pendently of  the  good  of  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

Many  men  in  California  have  seen 
the  advantages  of  community  or- 
organization.  Farm  women  can  be 
equally  successful  in  bettering  coun- 
try home  conditions  if  they  will 
work  together.  Neither  an  expensive 
club  house  nor  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  law  is  neces- 
sary to  the  organization  of  a  neigh- 
borhood club. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  country 
schools  today  will  be  the  farmers  and 
home  makers  of  to-morrow.  They 
will  have  harder  problems  to  solve, 
the  boys  must  know  more  of  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  shipping,  marketing 
and  conserving  the  soil.  The  girls 
must  be  interested  in  cooking,  sew- 
ing, fruit  growing,  dairying  and  poul- 
try raising.  The  women  of  to-day 
must  unite  to  demand  schools  that 
will  fit  the  children  for  country  life 
and  work  for  conditions  that  will 
give  to  the  country  home  the  advan- 
tages of  the  city  and  exclude  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  more  con- 
gested communities. 


IT  is  one  of  the  notable  peculiarities 
of  reformeta  that  when  they  start 
out  to  make  the  world  better  they 
always  tackle  the  sins  and  weak- 
nesses of  others,  and  try  to  prohibit 
the  doing  of  things  that  they  never 
do  themselves.  They  want  to  reform 
everybody  but  themselves. 

It's  men  who  possess  nothing  but 
a  few  hideous  tubular  gaiments,  and 
who  are  prevented  by  custom  from 
adorning  their  persons  in  fancy  rai- 
ment, who  are  forever  trying  to  reg- 
ulate the  way  that  women  dress. 

The  latest  effort  in  this  direction 
emanates  from  Ohio,  where  Repre- 
sentative Louis  S.  Capelle  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  his  belief  that  the 
immodesty  of  attire  worn  by  women 
on  the  streets  is  the  cause  of  the 
great  wave  of  immorality  now  sweep- 
ing over  the  country. 

In  order  to  stop  the  said  wave  of 
immorality  Mr.  Capelle  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  Legislature  that 
provides  for  a  commission  of  three 
married  men,  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  fifty,  whose  duties  it  shall 
be  to  "prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  designing  and  manufacture  of 
women's  clothing,  and  prohibit  such 
styles  and  patterns  of  garments  as 
the  commission,  after  a"  hearing,  shall 
deem  to  be  detrimental  to  virtue  or 
chastity." 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  big 
order,  calling  for  a  wisdom  and  judg- 


Cupid  On  Trial 


By  Nell  Brinkley 


ment  far  exceeding  the  fabled  acu- 
men of  Solomon,  but  Mr.  Capelle 
goes  further. 

He  decides  upon  the  features  of 
the  present  fashion  that  he  consid- 
ers detrimental  to  morals,  and  speci- 
fies that  there  shall  be  no  "display 
of  transparent  stockings  in  public 
places;  that  no  undraped  real  or  arti- 
ficial figures  shall  be  displayed  in 
stores,"  and  he  forbids  "the  wearing 
of  any  outer  garment  trimmed  or 
combined  with  lace,  insertion  or  any 
kind  of  embroidery,  mesh  or  net, 
through  which  the  color  or  texture  of 
the  skin  may  be  distinguished." 

Also,  he  fixes  a  rigid  dead  line  for 
the  low-neck  gown  by  providing  that 
not  more  than  two  inches  of  the 
neck  below  the  chin  shall  be  uncov- 
ered. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  bill  of 
this  nature  is  needed  in  Ohio.  If  it 
is,  Mr.  Capelle  has,  in  bucolic  par- 
lance, got  the  wrong  pig  by  the  ear. 
If  the  women  of  Ohio  must  go  bun- 
dled up  like  mummies  in  order  not 
to  tempt  the  men,  it  isn't  the  women's 
clothes  that  need  reforming.  It  is 
the  morals  of  the  men. 

The  men  of  Ohio  are  a  fine  type  of 
clean-minded,  chivalrous  Americans, 
and  they  must  surely  resent  the  im- 
plication that  Mr.  Capelle  makes  that 
they  are  so  degenerate  that  they  can- 
not be  trusted  to  look  upon  a  nice 
girl  in  a  lace-trimmed  shirtwaist, 
and  with  her  neat 
ankles  encased  in 
openwork  stock- 
ings, without  being 
filled  with  unholy 
thoughts,  to  say 
nothing  of  their 
having  to  be  pro- 
tected by  law  from 
the  fatal  fascina- 
tion of  wax  dum- 
mies in  store  win- 
dows. 

The  menace  to 
society  is  not  in 
the  women's  mode 
of  dress,  but  in  the 
decadent  minds  of 
men  who  can  see 
anything  sugges- 
tive in  the  soft 
white  throat  of  a 
girl  or  the  gleam 
of  pink  flesh 
through  a  bit  of 
semi  -  transparent 
embroidery. 

And  this  is  the 
attitude  of  the  av- 
erage man.  He  has 
the  modesty  that 
springs  from  be- 
ing clean  -  minded. 
What  he  notices 
about  a  woman's 
clothes  is  merely 
whether  they  are 
pretty  and  be- 
coming, not  i.  they 
are  a  lure  01  sen- 
suality. So  far  as 
the  American  man 
is  concerned  he 
could  qualify  mor- 
ally and  mentally 
as  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  his 
motto  is:  "Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y 
pense." 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Winners  in  Household  Contest 


EV(  H  month  "Orchard  nnil  Farm"  trill  clvo  splendid  prise*  for  Ihe  hc»t 
household  hints  received.  These  BUKITC* tlODR  nay  embrace  maj  por- 
tion of  the  home — the  kitclien,  the  nursery,  the  bedroom,  the  laundry, 
the  poultry  yard,  the  orchard,  the  Mewlua>roomt  the  sickrooin — iiuytlilnK* 
In  fact,  vthich  «  ill  lighten  the  enres  of  the  home  anil  tell  sonic  other 
lYomnn  how  to  do  something;  which  will   help  her. 

The  follow  lag  rules  Ml'ST  be  observed,  or  no  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  suggestions: 

Suggestions  must  not  eontalu  more  than  I.IO  words. 

."Sot  more  than  two  suggestions  a  month  may  be  sent  by  one  person. 
Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Do   not   send   a   letter   with   your  suggestion.     The  suggestion  Itself, 
Is  enough. 

Tlie  editor  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  suggestions  whether  or 
not  they  viln  n  prize. 

Address  all  suggestions  to  the  Household  ttdltor,  care  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  Hearst  Huilding,  San  Francisco,  L'ul. 


"p  OLLOWIXG  are  the  prize  win- 
■    tiers  in  this  month's  Household 
Hel;  contest  and  the  prizes  awarded 
them: 

Mrs.  Frank  Swanson,  Fallon, 
Cal.,  sterling  silver  picture 
frame  $9.40 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Speeele,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
3,  box  155,  Crnco,  Cal.,  genuine 
leather  handbag    6.00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Hagar,  Hammonton, 

Cal.,  cut  glass  powder  jar  —  4.50 

Mrs.  Ira  Hulbert,  Auburn,  Cal., 
pair  of  hand-painted  salt  and 
pepper  shakers   2.80 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Howard,  Otay, 
Cal.,  sterling  silver  sardine 
fork    1.80 

Mrs.  II.  C.  Smith,  box  424,  Lind- 
say, Cal.,  sterling  silver  tape 
measure      —    1.00 

Total   -$25.50 

Following   are   the  prize-winning 
suggestions: 
Air-Tight  Fruit  Jars. 

To  make  fruit  jars  air  tight,  after 
putting  in  the  fruit,  put  on  the  top, 
lay  a  thick  paper  in  a  pan,  set  the 
jaf  on  it  and  put' it  in  a  hot  oven  for 
a  moment  or  two.  The  heat  makes 
the  cap  expand  and  it  can  easily  be 
screwed  on  tightly.  MRS.  FRANK 
SWAXSON. 
To  Make  Celery  Salt. 

To  save  celery  for  seasoning  dry 
all  the  leaves  and  stems  that  cannot 
be  eaten  raw  or  stewed,  and  when 
thoroughly  dry  run  through  a  food 
chopper  and  keep  in  a  glass  jar. 
This  is  fine  to  flavor  soups  and  dress- 
ings.— MRS.  I.  M.  SPEEGLE. 
Cookless  Preserves. 

Crush  or  run  through  a  colander 
or  sieve  any  kind  of  ripe  fruit.  Place 
in  an  enameled  pan  large  enough  to 
allow  frequent  and  thorough  stirring 


without  spilling.  Mix  equal  parts  of 
sugar  and  iruu  thoroughly  and  place 
out  of  doors,  where  the  sun  can 
strike  it  all  day  if  possible.  Also 
place  a  piece  ol  mosquito  netting 
over  the  pan  to  keep  out  bees  and 
flies.  Stir  the  fruit  a  number  of 
times  each  day  to  pre'vent  a  crust 
from  forming.  The  fifth  day  seal  as 
you  would  jeliy  or  preserves.  Fruits 
preserved  this  way  may  retain  their 
fresh  fruit  flavor.— MRS.  J.  W. 
HAGAR. 
Quince  Honey. 

To  make  quince  honey  boil  ten 
cups  of  sugar  and  three  cups  of  wa- 
ter together.  Grate  four  large  peeled 
quinces.  Skim  the  syrup,  add  the 
grated  quinces  and  boil  for  ten  min- 
utes. Bottle  and  seal.  This  is  the 
nearest  to  genuine  honey  I  have  ever 
tasted  and  the  children  love  it — bin 
children,  too.— MRS.  IRA  HUL- 
BERT. 

Bodkin  Subsitute. 

An  easy  way  to  run  elastic  in 
children's  bloomers  is  to  use  a  com- 
mon safety  pin  with,  a  metal  tip.  Use 
the  same  pin  to  hold  the  ends  of  the 
clastic  together  until  securely  sewed. 
I  find  the  safety  pin  better  and  more 
convenient  for  every  purpose  for 
which  bodkins  or  tape  needles  are 
commonly  used. — MRS.  CHARLES 
M.  HOWARD. 
To  Clean  the  Sink. 

To  remove  grease  from  the  sink  I 
have  never  found  anything  better 
than  coal  oil.  Pour  a  spoonful  or 
two  on  a  soft  cloth  and  wash  the 
sink  with  it.  Do  not  wash  out  the 
sink  with  water,  as  the  oil  is  a  good 
antiseptic.  The  cloth,  if  dropped  into 
the  stove,  makes  line  kindling.  Your 
hands  will  not  be  rough  as  when 
using  strong  lye  or  powders. — MRS. 
H.  C.  SMITH. 


Helps  for  Beauty  Seekers 


■By  Mme.  Nanine- 


M 


M.  S.  T. 
you  will 


-If 

send  me  a 
stamped  and  ad- 
dressed envelope 
I  will  send  you 
the,  formulas  for 
improving  a  dou- 
ble c  h  i  n  a  fi  d 
flabby  neck,  the 
b  r  i  1  1  i  a  ntine.  a 
cure  for  torpid 
liver  and  a  harm- 
less face  and 
neck  bleach. 

F.  L.  M. — If 
you  wish  to  be 
thinner,  you  must 
diet.  I  shall  send 
you  the  direc- 
tions for  this  if  you  will  send  me  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 

"T.  L.  T. —  I  can  send  you  a  for- 
mula for  making  cold  cream,  the 
very  best  I  know  of  for  general  pur- 
poses, if  you  will  send  me  a  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope. 

M  RS.  V. — I  cannot  send  you  a  bleach 


IF  any  reader  wishes  any  of  the 
formulas  mentioned  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing answers  to  questions  by 
subscribers,  and  will  send  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelyope 
to  .lime.  \nnine,  care  of  ''Orchard 
and  Farm,"  Hearst  Iluildlng,  San 
Francisco,  she  will  be  glad  to 
send  them.  Also,  If  the  writers 
wish,  she  will  have  flic  formulas 
prepared  by  a  reliable  druggist 
and  send  them  at  cost  priee.  We 
wish  our  women  friends  to  ta"  e 
full  advantage  of  this  oiTer. 


for  your  hair.  I 
would     not  ad- 


vise you  to 
bleach  your  hair. 
It  is  never  wise 
to  do  such  a 
thing.  People 
who  bleach 
their  hair  are 
usually  sorry  for 
it  a  f  te  rward. 
Generally  the 
hair  becomes 
light  at  the  ends, 
but  the  roots  re- 
main dark. 

F.   F. — If  you 
will   send  me  an 
addressed, 
stamped  enve- 
lope I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
formula  for  a  curling  fluid. 

MARIE — I  can  send  you  the  black- 
head soap,  enough  fo  cure  the 
average  case,  for  50  cents,  which  in- 
cludes postage.  The  cream  costs  05 
cents  for  a  large  jar  and  the  skin 
food  60  cents.  . 


Clc 


1^  <?\ 


Pleases  the  taste 
strengthens  and 
nourishes  the 
body 


Every  bit  of  the  food  value  of  the 
cocoa  bean  is  retained  in  this  stimulat- 
ing drink.   It  is  absolutely  pure  and  has  been 
the  Western  home  drink  for  over  half  of  a 
century.  Discriminating  and  thrifty  housewives  always 


order 


We'll 
be  pleased 
to  send  you 
a  trial  can  free 
upon  request 


Ghirardelli's 

Ground  Chocolate 


because  of  its  pleasing  taste  and  healthful 
qualities.    There's  a  flavor  to  this  food  drink 
that  wins  instant  appreciation.  If  your  grocer  offers 
you  an  imitation  ground  chocolate  give  it  back 
and  insist  on  getting  Ghirardelli's.    It  is  the 
only  real,  genuine  ground  chocolate  the 
only  ground  chocolate  that  has   years  of 
honest  manufacture  behind  it.   Order  a 
can  today. 


D.  Ghirardeli;  Co. 

San  Francisco 


FEATHERS  WILL  BE  MORE  FASHION- 
ABLE THAN  EVER  THIS  FALL 

Ostrich  Feathers 

Boas  Paradise 

Goura  Numidi 

GERTRUDE  WENZLICH,  130  Geary  St. 

Fifth  Floor  San  Francisco 

Orders  from  the  Country  should  be  addressed  to  MAIL  DEPT. 


All  the  newest  shades  beautifully 
blended  and  in  two-tone  effects  in 
French     Elue,     Hunters'  Green, 

Taupe  and  Purple. 

We  clean  and  dye  to  match  any  I 
ramplc  and  reinaki  old  feathers  Into 
all  the  newest  fancies.  Send  us 
your  old  feathers  and  we  will  ad- 
vise ycii  what  (an  be  done  with 
them. 


Household  Department  Features 

This  department  will  be  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  housewife. 
Our  buyer  is  on  the.  lookout  for  the  most  useful  articles  in  general^ 
use  about  the  home.  We  will  buy  in  large  quantities  and  give  our 
subscribers  the  articles  at  less  than  one-half  the  retail  price. 

Every  issue  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  contain  one  or  more 
special  offers  for  the  benefit  of  our  patrons. 

Every  article  is  guaranteed. 

See  Page  19  in  This  Issue 
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Letters  to  Girls  and  Women 


Jy  Ella  Wheeler  WilcojT 


No.  3— To  a  Girl  That  Is  Sorry  for  Herself. 


YOUR  letter  shows  me, 
not  how  badly  Fate 
treats  you,  but  how  badly 
you  are  treating  yourself. 

You  are  standing  out- 
side of  yourself,  and  mak- 
ing a  mental  picture  of 
misery  and  neglect  and 
sorrow,  of  loneliness  and 
heart  hunger — and  weep- 
ing over  it. 

That  is  the  easiest  and 
the  weakest  thing  a  mor- 
tal can  do. 

I  doubt  if  a  human  be- 
ing lives,  no  matter  how 
seemingly  fortunate  and 
to  be  envied,  who  could 
not  find  a  whole  chapter  of  miseries 
to  mourn  over,  if  he  or  she  chose  to 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  life's  book  to 
that  particular  page. 

In  every  life  there  is  always  some- 
thing which  might  be  bettered. 

One  person  likes  his  environment, 
but  hates  his  occupation;  another 
likes  his  work,  but  dislikes  his  envi- 
ronment; one  wants  the  city;  an- 
other wants  the  country;  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum. 

You  feel  you  are  particularly  un- 
fortunate in  not  having  a  harmonious 
home;  in  not  having  more  compan- 
ionship with  people  who  are  con- 
genial; and  in  having  a  great  many 
material  worries. 

You  carry  always  a  face  of  sorrow 
and  a  look  of  sadness;  and  you  tell 
me  life  grows  more  and  more  a  very 
serious  thing  to  you. 

You  are  meantime  forgetting  that 
you  are  blessed  with  health;  that  you 
are  in  possession  of  all  your  faculties; 
that  you  are  not  crippled  or  bedrid- 
den; and  that  you  are  pursuing  an 
occupation  which  you  like. 

You  breathe  good  fresh  air  in  your 
country  home;  you  are  not  shut  up 
in  a  tenement  house;  you  are  not 
confined  in  a  factory  all  day;  and 
you  are  not  starved  for  good  food. 

Why,  my  dear  girl,  with  such  a  list 
of  things  which  could  make  life  hard 
indeed  for  one  left  out  of  what  fate 
gives  you  it  seems  to  me  your  days 
should  be  one  paean  of  thanks  to  God, 
and  one  prayer  for  voice  and  words 
to  praise  Him  for  His  manifold  bless- 
ings. 

In  the  same  post  with  your  letter 
_canie  one  from  a  girl  who  is  totally 
deaf,  and  who  has  lost  both  legs; 
and  she  writes  me  that  she  has  had 
a  very  pleasant  time,  enjoying  out- 
door life  and  the  kind  attentions  of 
good  friends;  and  that  she  has  been 
studying  and  growing. 

Does  not  that  make  you  ashamed 
of  yourself? 

It  ought  to. 

An  inharmonious  home  is  indeed  a 
great  trouble;  but  the  only  thing  for 
one  to  do  who  suffers  from  such  a 
cause  is  to  be  one  note  of  harmony 
in  the  discords. 


Speak  the  silent  word 
of  love  to  each  member 
of  the  family;  say  "Peace, 
Be  Still"  to  the  troubled 
domestic  ocean,  and  by 
every  thought,  word  and 
act  set  the  example  of 
harmony. 

Miracles  have  been 
wrought  by  one  loving, 
patient  soul  in  a  home  of 
many  wrangling  minds. 

Refuse  to  quarrel;  re- 
fuse to  be  sullen;  refuse 
to  be  sarcastic;  and  by 
the  example  of  love  and 
kindness,  and  good  cheer, 
shame  the  other  members 
of  the  household  into  better  be- 
havior. 

Then,  if  they  continue  to  be  dis- 
agreeable, speak  the  word  of  free- 
dom to  your  own  soul;  and  picture 
to  yourself  a  life  apart  from  the 
family. 

It  will  come  to  you  if  you  live  in 
a  way  deserving  of  this  freedom. 

It  will  come  either  by  a  change  in 
the  people  who  make  the  discord  or 
in  your  change  to  other  surround- 
ings. 

It  can  never  come  while  you  are 
pitying  yourself. 

Self-pity  is  weakness  and  a  waste 
of  mental  force. 

It  is  a  great  weakness  of  character 
to  continually  crave  pity  and  sym- 
pathy, and  to  want  people  to  be  sorrv 
for  you. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world  where 
our  actions  and  thoughts  in  other 
lives  direct  our  path;  and  we  are 
here  to  build  character  and  learn  the 
power  which  lies  in  our  minds  to 
change  present  conditions  and  shape 
a  better  future. 

We  can  never  do  this  by  con- 
stantly mourning  over  our  situation. 
For  such  feelings  waste  our  energies 
and  prevent  constructive  processes  of 
thought. 

Begin  right  now,  to-day,  my  dear 
girl,  to  thank  God  for  whatever  has 
come  to  you;  thank  Him  for  trouble 
and  sorrow;  and  ask  Him  to  show 
you  the  way  to  transmute  these 
things  into  a  strong,  helpful,  charac- 
ter; and  to  give  you  the  power  to 
work  up,  and  out,  of  all  conditions 
that  are  distasteful  to  you.  This  is 
your  work,  and  you  alone  can  do  it. 

Then  look  about  you  for  things  to 
rejoice  over,  and  think  and  talk  of 
these,  and  allow  no  one  to  be  sorry 
for  you. 

Stand  before  your  mirror  and  laugh 
every  day  for  five  minutes;  and  when 
you  feel  the  corners  of  your  mouth 
turning  down  bring  them  up — and 
laugh  again.  > 

And  before  very  long  you  will  dis- 
cover that  yciu  are  no  longer  to  be 
pitied,  but  to 'be  congratulated.  For 
you  will  have  made  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  fqr  yourself. 


KITCHEN 

Country  butter  can  be  kept  sweet 
for  a  long  time  without  a  refriger- 
ator by  placing  in  a  crock  and  lay- 
ing over  it  a  white  cloth,  the  latter 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt. 
When  butter  is  wanted  fold  back 
the  cloth,  cut  a  slice  and  cover  as  be- 
fore.—MRS.  THOMAS  LEWIS, 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

To    keep    cookies    from    sticking,  . 
spread  clean  cheese  cloth  over  the/ 
mixing  board,   flour  well    and  the 
dough  can  be  rolled  much  softer  than 
otherwise— MRS.     P.  ROBINSON, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

To  prevent  milk  from  becoming 
sour,  put  a  teaspoonful  of  scraped 
horseradish  into  each  pan,  and  it  will 
keep  sweet  for  several  days. — MRS. 
H.  B.  KINDSCHER,  Oxnard,  Gal,  . 


LAUNDRY 

To  starch  black  goods,  buy  a  pack- 
age of  black  dye  and  add  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  preparing  as  for  col- 
oring. Bottle  this  liquid  and  add 
enough  to  the  cooked  starch  to  make 
it  quite  dark.  In  this  way  black  lawn 
or  other  thin  goods  can  be  made  to 
look  like  new— MRS.  C.  R.  FIELD, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

It  is  a  good  scheme  to  serve  boiled 
rice  the  meal  just  preceding  wash 
day.  Cook  the  rice  in  an  abundance  of 
water  and  when  done  pour  into  a 
colander,  which  has  previously  been 
placed  in  a  large  pan.  The  rice  water 
thus  saved  is  excellent  for  starching 
clothes  and  can  be  used  cold  as  well 
as  warm. — MRS.  A.  D.  COX,  Man- 
hattan, Ncv. 


Here  Are  Two  Real 

READ  THE  DESCRIPTION 

35F(!9.  A  Modish  Frock  made  of  high  grade  all 
worsted  Brocaded  Serge,  the  brocaded  design  being 
woven  in  self-color  silk  through  the  fabric.  The 
blouse  is  designed  with  novel  shaped  collar  of  satin 
messaline  to  match  combined  with  new  Medici 
collar  of  Duchess  pattern  lace.  A  stylish  feature 
is  the  new  cut  full  length  sleeve  which  is  stitched 
to  body  of  waist  in  pointed  effect  both  front  and 
back.  Cuffs  are  trimmed  with  messaline,  and  the 
draped  Balkan  girdle  which  drops  lower  on  right 
side  than  left,  is  of  messaline  to  match.  Front  o£ 
waist  trimmed  with  self -covered  buttons.  Skirt 
is  one  of  the  new  draped  designs  trimmed  with 
self-covered  buttons  in  front  as  pictured,  and  hav- 
ing full  length  stitched  plait  at  right  side.  Skirt 
can  be  worn  slightly  open  at  bottom,  or  closed  if 
desired.  Waist  fastens  invisibly  in  front  and  skirt 
closes  to  left  side.  Sizes:  32  to  44  bust  measure, 
skirt  length  40  in.  Also  to  fit  small  women,  32  to 
38  bust  measure,  skirt  length  38  in.  Comes  in  black, 
navy  blue,  brown  or  taupe  gray,  with  messaline 
trimming  to  match.    Special  Price,  *C  QQ 

Postage  or  Mxpressage  Paid  by  Us  «p«_»«£70 


$10.98 


1F70.     A   Stunning  Tailor-Made1 
Suit,   one   of   the   new   long  coat 
models,  as  pictured,  made  of  a  fine 
quality  all  worsted  wide-wale  di- 
agonal.    The  coat   is  one  of  the 
fashionable  cutaway  models,  cut  38 
inches  long  and  fastening  in  sin- 
gle-breasted style  with  two  fancy 
oval  buttons.     The  notched  collar 
and   long,   graceful   lapels  are  of 
self  material.    Sleeves  are  finished 
with  stitched  cuffs  trimmed  with 
buttons,   and   the  back  of  the 
model  is  also  elaborated  with 
eight    buttons.     Coat    is  lined 
throughout       with  Belding's 
guaranteed  satin.      Skirt  is  at- 
tractively  draped   at   left  side 
of  front,  as  pictured,  and  trim- 
med with  six  oval  buttons.  At 
right  side  in  hack  is  a  full  length 
stitched  plart,  and  the  skirt  is 
draped  in  the  back  at  right  side 
to   correspond   with   the  front. 
It   can  be  worn   slightly  open 
r.t  bottom,  or  closed  if  desired. 
Skirt   fastens   invisibly  at 
left  side  of  front.  Colors: 
black,  brown,  navy  blue  or 
taupe  gray.    Sizes:  32  to  44 
bust    measure,    23    to  30 

waist  measure,  37  to  44  skirt  length.  Also  pro- 
portioned to  fit  misses  and  small  women,  sizes  32 
to  38  bust,  23  to  26  waist,  and  37  to  43  skirt  length. 
Special  Price,  Postage  or  Express-  (B  1  Q  QQ 
age  Paid  by  Us   *P  *  v* 

OUR FALL FASHION  BOOK 


Be  Sure  to 
Write  for 
a  Copy 
To-day 


IS  FREE 


©JBF  New  Fall  Fnehlos  CY.talosuo  offers  innu- 
lnerible  sKle  Miggvslinns,  and  it  will  s.«ve  you 
muncw  Don't  fmget.  WE  Pay  ALL  Mail 
tit  Express  Charges,  and  we  guarantee  yoxi  will 
be  please!  wild  any  purchase  you  make  from 
us.  If  yon  art-n'r.  we  refund  your  money  AT 
ONCE,  and  pay  the  eliargts  on  the  goods  you 
return. 


It's 

as  Good 
as  a  Trip 
Through  tlie 
New  York  Stores 


It 

Shovrs 
-.1.1  the 
Mew  Fall 
Styles 


Bellas  Hess  &G> 

WASHINGTON,  MORTON  &.  BARROW  STS 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y 


Readers  when  answering  advertisements  must 
always  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm."  This  will 
enable  us  to  trace  the  cause  of  mistakes  or  delay. 
We  advertise  the  fact  that  we  guarantee  adver- 
tisers appearing  in  our  publication  and  our 
standard  of  integrity  must  be  maintained. 
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OKi'llAKli  ANH  KAKM 


Useful  and  Up- to  Date  Patterns 


Infant's  Dress,  Coat  and  Cap.  7911 

Till-"  demand  lor  the  infant's  layette  exists  at  all  sea- 
-ons  and  these  little  garments  are  so  dainty  ami  so 
chaiming  and  they  will  surclv  tind  a  place  They  are 
simple,  as  ha  by  clothes  siionUl 
be,  and  they  art  of  just  the 
moderate  lenitlh  demanded  hy 
present  fashions.  The  dress  is 
made  in  panel  style  aiul  can  he 
embroidered  to  he  elaborate 
em  ugh  for  the  greatest  occa- 
sion ot  the  infant's  life,  can  he 
trimmed  with  hands  of  lace  in- 
sertion, can  he  linished  with  a 
simple  little  hit  of  embroidery 
or  made  with  the  entire  panel 
and  yoke  cut  from  dainty  all- 
over  material  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  dress  is  plain.  The 
coat  is  a  perfectly  plain  one 
with  the  sleeves  sewed  to  the 
armholes  and  is  linished  with  a 
cape  that  can  be  made  shorter 
or  longer  as  liked.  \t  the  neck 
edge,  there  is  a  little  rolled- 
ox  cr  Hat  Hie  cap  i>  the 
favorite  one  with  a  round  crown  to  which  the  brim  is 
gathered.  It  can  he  linished  with  <.  r  without  the  revers 
thai  roll  hack  from  the  front  edge, 

The  coat  will  require  S*s  yards  of  material  ;so>  or  3 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  the  long  cape:  ;!  yards  36 
or  5-\  vards  44  inches  wide  with  the  short  cape,  with 
Sij  yards  of  trimming  to  finish  as  shown  in  the  small 
view.  The  dress  will  require  yards  ;;<>  or  ->l4  yards 
4  4  inches  wide,  with  *it  vards  of  handing,  and  for  the 
cap  will  he  needed  ->s  yard  SI  inches  wide.  * 
The  patteni  ?!H2  is  cut  in  one  sixe  only. 

Two.Piece  Draped  Skirl.  7WO 

THF.  draper!  two-piece  skirt  makes  the  latest  variation 
of  the  favr.riie  model.  This  one  takes  pretty  folds 
and  is  adapted  to  all  the  soft  materials  that  drape  so 
he.iuiitully.  As  will  bo  seen  at  a 
glance,  the  edges  of  the  hack  are 
linished  and  lapped  onto  the 
front  and.  in  the  picture,  they 
are  held  in  place  b\  hut  tons,  hut 
the  edges  can  he  left  plain  or 
trimmed  with  buttons  arranged 
in  groups  or  treated  in  any  way 
thai  may  suit  the  material  and 
please  the  fancy.  Skins  are  lin- 
ished at  the  high  and  at  the  nat- 
ural waist  line  in  equal  numbers 
and  it  is  easy  to  finish  this  one 
in  either  way.  In  addition  to 
being  new  and  in  the  height  of 
style,  the  skirt  is  very  simple  and 
easy  to  make,  lucre  being  only 
two  portions  and  all  the  plaits 
being  laid  on  indicated  lines.  The 
soft  silks  and  satins,  such  as 
charmeuse.  are  beautiful  made  in 
this  way.  pongee  drapes  attrac- 
tively and  crepe  de  chine  is  ideal 
for  treatment  of  the  sort  and  a  great  many  of  the  cot- 
ton materials  that  make  such  a  fancy  of  the  season  are 
extremely  handsome  for  skirts  of  the  kind. 

For  the  medium  sice,  the  skirt  will  require  4)4  yards 
of  material  S7,  3  yards  36  or  44  inches  wide.  The  width 
of  the  lower  edge  is  lls  yards. 

The  pattern  of  the  skirt  is  cut  in  sites  from  33 

to  30  inches  waist  measure. 


I  . im>    Yoke   Hlouse.  7«HKS 

TK  VNSP \KI'\  1'  matrnaU  are  the  fashionable  ones 
and  trimming  arranged  beneath  the  gvvvns  makes  an 
interesting  feature.  As  shown  here,  the  blouse  is  made 
of  chiffon  over  a  gaure  lining 
and  lace  is  arranged  on  this 
lining  hut.  if  something  simpler 
is  wanted,  the  lace  and  lining 
both  can  he  omitted  and  the 
hlouse  can  he  made  from  crepe 
de  chine,  voile,  marquisette  or 
anything  that  is  soft  and  pretty. 
The  yoke  that  extends  down 
over  the  sleeves  is  a  feature. 
The  little  round  collar  is  dainty 
as  well  as  fashionable.  The 
sleeves  can  he  linished  with 
flaring  cuffs  in  three-quarter 
length  or  with  fitted  cuffs  that 
extern!  to  the  wrists.  Such  a 
blouse  is  charming  for  wear 
with  a  separate  skirt  or  coat 
suit  and  also  makes  up  attrac- 
tively with  a  skirt  to  match 
completing  a  gown.  A  fashion- 
able effect  could  be  obtained  by 
using  white  voile  for  the  blouse 
with  China  silk  for  the  trim- 
ming with  the  collar  embroid- 
ered in  Bulgarian  style.  The 
plain  blouse  would  be  pretty  made  of  voile  or  of  crepe 
de  chine. 

For  the  medium  site,  the  hlouse  will  require  SA'J  yards 
of  material  ST.  S*s  yards  36  or  Sis  yards  44  inches  wide, 
wuh  |ij  vards  ot  lace"  10  inches  wide  and  34*  yards  36 
inches  wide  for  lite  lining. 

The  pattern  of  the  blouse  "90S  is  cut  in  siies  from 
34  to  40  inches  bust  measure. 


Semi-Princess  Dress.  7°07 

C  VERYTHING  that  gives  a  slender  effect  is  fashion- 
able.  This  dress  for  misses  and  small  women,  with 
the  panel  effect  at  the  front  and  back,  shows  just  the 
long  lines  that  contribute  to  that 
result.  There  is  a  tuck  in  each 
side  portion  of  the  skirt  that  gives 
a  little  suggestion  of  the  fashion- 
able pcplum.  The  blouse  is  sim- 
ple with  a  tuck  over  each  should- 
er that  conceals  the  armhole 
seams.  Dresses  of  this  sort  are 
pretty  made  from  voile  and  from 
lawn  and  batiste  for  the  warmer 
days,  front  crepe  de  chine  and 
simple  silks  for  the  cooler  ones, 
from  linen,  soft  finished  pique, 
cotton  eponge  and  the  like  for 
hard  usage.  The  three-quarter 
sleeves  are  apt  to  be  the  favor- 
ites for  mid-summer.  These  are 
finished  with  pretty  cuffs,  hut 
there  are  long  sleeves  included 
that  may  he  finisher!  with  cuffs  or 
stitched  with  frills  over  the  hands. 

For  the  16-year  site,  the  dress 
will  require  7J»  yards  of  material 
37.  3i.j  yards  36  or  44  inches  wide, 
with  *j  yard  37  inches  wide  for 
the  collar  and  cuffs.  The  width 
of  the  skirt  at  the  lower  edge  is 
yards. 

The  dress  pattern  7907  is  cut  in 
sixes  for  girls  of  16  and  18  years, 
AJ  Any  one  or  more  of  these  patterns  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  for  each  pattern. 
Aov.ress  Vashion  Department.  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  Hearst  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CANNING 

To  can  string  beans,  string  and 
break  them  in  small  lengths.  Put  in 
a  kettle,  cover  with  water  and  cook 
until  lender.  Have  the  jars  hot  and 
fill  with  the  beans,  leaving,  room  for 
half  a  cup  of  v  inegar.  which  should 
he  poured  over  the  beans  last.  Seal 
at  once.  Beans  canned  in  this  way 
will  keep  months  and  are  splendid. — 
MRS.  X.  C  SMITH.  Fresno,  Cal. 

To  make  catsup,  boil  a  bushel  of 
tomatoes  till  .-oit,  squeexe  ihem 
through  a  tine  sieve,  add  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  pepper 
and  live  onions,  skinned  and  sep- 
arated. Boil  till  reducer!  one-half 
then  bottle. — MRS,  C  H.  ACKER- 
MAX.  Areata.  Cal. 

To  preserve  strawberries,  use  equal 
parts  of  strawberries  and  sugar  and 
place  in  layers  in  a  preserving  kettle. 
Vk>  not  put  more  than  four  inches 


of  fruit  in  the  vessel,  and  bring  slowly 
to  the  boiling  point  Let  boil  for  ten 
minutes  skimming  carefully.  Poor  in- 
to glass  jars  and  pat  in  a  sunny  win- 
dow. In  a  few  days  the  fruit  will  be- 
come plump  and  the  syrup  will  be  like 
jelly  —MRS.  C  L.  STARKE Y.  Lake- 
port,  Cal. 

It  is  a  long,  tiresome  job  to  make 
^elly.  but  the  way  1  attend  to  it  makes 
it  easier.  While  my  jelly  is  cooking 
1  wash  my  glasses  and  dry  them  thor- 
oughly, then  place  a  teaspoon  or 
tablesponn.  whichever  is  handy,  in 
the  glass.  When  the  jelly  is  done  1 
remove  it  from  the  stove  and  pour  in 


cool.  Remove  the  spoon  about  a 
minute  after  the  jelly  has  been 
poured.  —  MRS  B.  CHAMBERS, 
Trinidad,  Cat 


GENERAL  HINTS 

A  sand  pot  kept  on  one  of  the 
porch  tables,  where  slips  broken  ac- 
cidentally or  in  the  necessary  prun- 
ing from  the  various  bloomers  may 
be  stuck  immediately,  is  a  great  con- 
venience for  the  home  gardener.  The 
majority  of  slips  will  root  without 
further  trouble  if  the  sand  is  kept 
moist.— MRS.  THOMAS  LEWIS, 
Boxeman,  Mont. 

To  keep  the  layers  of  a  cake  from 
slipping  when  fresh  frosted,  run  a 
clean  broom  splint  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cake. — MRS.  LENA 
WHETSTONE,  Albany,  Ore. 

To  remove  tea  and  coffee  stains, 
wet  the  spot  with  cold  water,  cover 
with  glycerine  and  let  stand  for  two 
or  three  hoars,  then  wash  with  cold 
water  and  soap.  Repeat  if  necessary. 
— MRS.  R  M.  SWEET  LA  XD,  Tur- 
lock.  CaL 


For  Sealing 
Jellies  and 
Preserves 

Just  melt  and 
pour  over  the 
cooled  preserves. 
Easy  to  use. 
Absolutely  pure. 

Guaranteed  under 
the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug*  Act. 

Dealers  Everywhere 
Standard  Oil  Company 


^CALIFORNIA 


SAN  I  k  kNCISCO 


DO  YOU  USE 

Coulson's  Egg  Food? 

If  n«l  you  owe  It  to  your  Itoe* 

Commence  with  the  pullets  be- 
ore  they  are  matured  and  keep 
»n  through  the  laying  sea- 

COULSON  CO., 
Petaluma,  Cal.  /-f 
■  rf  V 
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i     i~    THE  BANDBOX     i  S 


By  Louis  Joseph  Vance 

longer,  then  changed  her  tone.    "Do  ished,  she  shook  her  head, 

be  sensible,  Staff.    I'm  crazy  to  hear  "How  very  odd!"  she  said  won- 

that  play.    How  long  do  you  mean  to  deringly.    "And  you  have  no  idea — ?" 

keep  me  waiting?"  "Not  the  least  in  the  world,  now 

He  knew  her  well  enough  to  un-  that  you've  established  an  alibi.  Miss 

derstand  that  her  moods  and  whims  Searle  knows,  but — " 

/nust  be  humored  like  a — well,  like  "What's  that?"     demanded  Alison 

any  other  star's.    She  was  pertinac-  quickly. 

iously  temperamental;  that  is  to  say,  "I  say,  Miss  Searle  knows,  but  she 

spoiled;  beautiful  women  are  so,  for  won't  tell." 

the  most  part — invariably  so,  if  on  "The  girl  who  sat  next  to  Bangs  at 

the  stage.    That  kind  of  temperament  fundi?" 

is  part  of  an  actress'  equipment,  an  "Yes — " 

asset,  as  much  an  item  of  her  stock  "How  is  that?   I  don't  understand." 


BENJAMIN  STAFF,  American  author  and  playwright,  decides  suddenly  to  so 
home  from  London,  and  believes  no  one  knows  of  his  Intention.  The  day 
he  leaves  a  large  bandbox  Is  delivered  at  his  lodgings,  containing  a  beautiful 
hat,  but  nothing  to  show  who  sent  it.  He  takes  It  aboard  the  steamship,  and 
discusses  the  mystery  of  It  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Iff,  who  shares  his  stateroom.  He 
meets  several  acquaintances,  who  seem  to  know-  that  he  intended  to  be  on  the 
liner.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  Ilkingtou.  Informs  Staff  that  be  will  receive  a  surprise 
if  he  will  watch  the  arrival  of  the  passengers  at  Queenstown.  He  does  so,  and 
among  them  is  Alison  I.nndis,  an  actress,  for  whom  Staff  Is  writing  a  play  and 
whom  he  expects  to  marry",  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  In  New  York.  He  sus- 
pects her  of  sending  him  the  bandbox.  She  has  bought,  while  abroad,  the  Cad- 
ogan  necklace,  an  Immensely  valuable  string  of  pearls.  The  purser  warns  her 
that  It  Is  unsafe  to  carry  It  on  the  ship  because  of  possible  theft.  She  refuses 
to  part  with  It,  ami  the  purser  asks  Staff  to  use  his  Influence  with  her,  adding 
that  a  well-known  crook  is  on  board — Arbuthnot  Ismay.  Ismay,  adds  the  purser, 
has  changed  his  name  and  Is  traveling  ns  W.  H.  Iff — Staff's  roommate!  Staff 
taxes  Iff  with  being  Ismay,  but  Iff  gives  him  little  satisfaction,  treating  the  af- 
fair as  a  joke.  Meanwhile,  Staff  has  become  interested  in  Miss  Eleanor  Searle,  a 
pretty  girl  who  has  aspirations  for  the  stage.  Staff  tells  Miss  Landis  his  new 
play  Is  finished. 

NOW  GO  ON  WITH  THE  STORY. 


CHAPTER  V. 

(Continued.) 

[  I^KTOT  really,  Staff?"   She  clasped 
T  IN  her  hands  in  a  charmingly  im- 
|  Lulsive  way.    He  nodded,  smilingly, 
pis  it  goodr" 

"You'll  have  to  tell  me  that— you 
[  and  Max." 

"Oh,  Max!   He's  got  to  like  what 
|t     like.     When  will  you  read  it  to 
Ime . 

[  "Whenever  you  wish." 

"This  afternoon?" 
I  "If  you  like."  _ 
I  ."Oh,  good!  Now  I'm  off  for  my 
llnap — only  I  know  I  shan't  sleep, 
Ijl'm  so  excited.    Bring  the  script 
llto   me    at  two — say,  half-past. 
||Come  to  my  sitting-room;  we  can 
(Ibe   alone    and    quiet,    and  after 
you've  finished  we  can  have  tea 
Mtogether  and  talk  and — talk  our 
silly  heads  off.  You  darling!" 

She  gave  him  a  parting  glance 
(calculated  to  turn  any  man's  head, 
land  swung  off  to  her  rooms,  the 
very  spirit  of  grace  incarnate  in 
tlhcr  young  and  vigorous  body. 

Staff  watched  her  with  a  kind- 
] ling  eye.  then  shook  his  own  head 
las  one  who  doubts — as  if  doubting 
his  own  worthiness — and  went  off 
to  his  own  stateroom  to  run  over 
the  type-script  of  his  fourth  act; 
i  being  fortunate  in  having  chosen 
I  a  ship  which  carried  a  typist,  to- 
gether with  almost  every  other 
I  imaginable   convenience   and  al-  [_ 
leged  luxury  in  life  ashore. 

Punctual  to  the  minute,  manu- 
I  script  under  his  arm,  he  knocked  at  the 
Kdoor  of  the  sitting-room  of  the  suite 
|  de  luxe  occupied  by  the  actress.  Her 
[  maid  admitted  him  and  after  a  mo- 
ment or  two  Alison  herself  came  out 
of  her  stateroom,  in  a  wonderful  Pa- 
risian teagown  cunningly  designed  to 
render  her  even  more  bewilderingly 
bewitching  than  ever.    Staff  thought 
her  so,  beyond  any  question,  and  as 
unquestionably  was  his  thought  mir- 
rored  in    his   eyes  as   he   rose  and 
stood  waiting  for  her  greeting — very 
nearly   a-tremble,    if    the    truth's  to 
be  told. 

Her  color  deepened  as  she  came 
toward  him  and  then,  pausing  at 
arm's  length,  before  he  could  lift  a 
hand,  stretched  forth  both  her  own 
and  caught  him  by  the  shoulders. 
"My  dear!"  she  said  softly;  and  her 
eyes  were  bright  and  inciting.  "My 
dear,  dear  boy!  It's  so  sweet  to  see 
you."  She  came  a  step  nearer,  stood 
upon  her  tiptoes  and  lightly  touched 
his  cheek  with  her  lips. 

"Alison  !"  he  cried  in  a  broken 

voice. 

But  already  she  had  released  him 
I  and  moved  away,  with  a  lithe  and 
I  gracious  movement  e\  ruling  his  arms. 
"No,"  she  told  him  firmly,  shaking 
her  head:  "no  more  than  that.  Staff. 
You    mustn't — I    won't    have    you — 
carry  on  as  if  we  were  children — yet." 
"But,  Alison — " 

"No."  Again  she  shook  her  head 
"If  I  want  to  kiss  you,  I've  a  perfect 

I  right  to;  but  that  doesn't  give  you 

I  any  license  to  kiss  me  in  return.  Be- 
sides.   I'm  not  at  all  sure  I'm  really 

I  and  truly  in  love  with  you.    Now  do 

I  sit  down." 

He  complied  sulkily. 
*"Are  you  in  the  habit  of  kissing 

I  men  you  don't  care-tor?" 
HrYes,   frequently."     she   told  him, 

I  coolly  taking  the  chair  opposite;  "I'm 
an   actress — if  you've   forgotten  the 

I  fact." 

He  pondered  this,  frowning.  "I 
I  don't  like  it,"  he  announced  with 
I  IJpnviction. 

i  "Neither  do  I — always."  She  rel- 
I  ished  his  exasperation  for  a  moment 


in  trade  as  any  trick  of  elocution  or 
pantomime. 

So,  knowing  what  he  knew,  Staff 
took  himself  in  hand  and  prepared  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.  With 
a  philosophic  shrug  and  the  wry, 
quaint  smile  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
he  stretche-i  forth  a  hand  to  take  up 
his  manuscript,  but  in  the  very  act, 
remembering,  withheld  it. 

"Oh,  I'd  forgotten    .    .  ." 

"What,  my  dear?"  asked  Alison, 
smiling  br-ck  to  his  unsmiling  stare. 

"What  made  you  send  me  that 
bandbox?"  he  demanded  without  fur- 
ther preliminary;  for  he  suspected 
that  by  surprising  the  author  of  that 
outrage,  and  by  no  other  method, 
would  he  arrive  at  the  truth. 

But  though  he  watched  the  woman 
intently,  he  was  able  to  detect  no 
guilty  start,  no  evidence  of  confusion. 
Her  eyes  were  blank,  and  a  little 
pucker  of  wonder  showed  between 
her  brows;  ihat  was  all. 

"Bandbox?"  she  repeated  inquiring- 
ly.   "What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean,"  he  pursued  with  a  pur- 
poseful, omniscient  air,  "the  thing  you 
bought  at  Lucille's,  the  day  before 
we  bailed,  and  had  sent  to  me  with- 
out a  word  of  •  explanation.  What 
did  you  do  it  for?" 

Alison  softly  relayed  and  sat  back 
in  her  chair,  laughing  softly.  "Dear 
boy,"  she  said — "do  -you  know? — 
you're  quite  mad — quite!" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  didn't?" 

"I  can't  even  surmise  what  you're 
talking  about." 

"That's  funny."  He  pondered  this, 
staring.  "I  made  sure  it  was  you. 
Weren't  you  in  London  last  Friday?" 

"I?  Oh,  no.  Why  didn't  I  tell 
you  I  only  left  Paris  Saturday  morn- 
ing? That's  why  we  had  to  travel 
all  day  to  catch  the  boat  at  Queens- 
town,  you  know." 

He  frowned.  "That's  true;  you  did 
say  so  .  .  .  But  I  wish  I  could 
imagine  what  it  all  means." 

"Tell  me;  I'm  good  at  puzzles." 

So  he  recounted  the  story  of  the 
bandbox  incognito,  Alison  lending 
her  attention  with  evident  interest, 
some  animation  and  much  quiet 
amusement.     But  when  he  had  fin- 


"Oh,  she  says  she  was  in  the  place 
when  the  bandbox  was  purchased — 
saw  the  whole  transaction;  but  it's 
none  of  her  affair,  says  she,  so  she 
won't  tell  me  anything." 

"Conscientious  young  woman,"  said 
Alison  approvingly.  "But  are  you 
quite  sure  you  have  exhausted  every 
means  of  identifying  the  true  culprit? 
Did  you  examine  the  box  yourself?  I- 
mean,  did  you  leave  it  all  to  the  house- 
maid— what's  her  name — Milly?" 

He  nodded:  "Yes." 

"Then  she  may  have  overlooked 
something.  Why  take  her  word  for 
it?  There  may  be  a  card  or  some- 
thing there  now." 

-Staff  looked  startled  and  chagrined. 
"That's  so.  It  never  occurred  to  me. 
I  am  a  bonehead,  and  no  mistake.  I'll 
just  take  a  look,  after  we've  run 
through  this  play." 

"Why  wait?  Send  for  it  now.  I'd 
like  to  see  for  myself,  if  there  is  any- 
thing; you  see,  you've  roused  a  wo- 
man's, curiosity;  I  want  to  know.  Let 
me  send  Jane." 

Without  waiting  for  his  consent, 
Alison  summoned  the  maid.  "Jane," 
said  she,  "I  want  you  to  go  to  Mr. 
Staff's  stateroom — " 

"Excuse  me,"  Staff  interrupted. 
"Find  the  steward  named  Orde  and 
ask  him  for  the  bandbox  I  gave  him 
to  take  care  of.  Then  bring  it  here, 
please." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jane;  and  forth- 
with departed. 

"And  now — -while  we're  waiting," 
suggested  Alison — "the  play,  if  you 
please." 

"Not  yet,"  said  Staff.  "I've  some- 
thing else  to  talk  about  that  I'd  for- 
gotten.   Manvers,  the  purser — " 

"Good  Heavens!"  Alison  interrupted 
in  exasperation.  She  rose,  with  a 
general  movement  of  extreme  annoy- 
ance. "Am  I  never  to  hear  the  last 
of  that  man?  He's  been  after  me 
every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a 
day  .  .  .   He's  a  personified  pest!" 

"But  he's  right,  you  know,"  said 
Staff  quietly. 

"Right!    Right  about  what?" 

"In  wanting  you  to  let  him  take 
care  of  that  necklace — the  what-you- 
may-call-it-thing-r— Cadogan  collar." 


"How  do  you  know  I  have  it?" 

"You  admitted  as  much  to  Manvers, 
and  Mrs.  Ilkington  says  you  have  it." 

"But  why  need  everybody  know 
about  it?" 

"Inquire  of  Mrs.  Ilkington.  If  you 
wanted  the  matter  kept  secret,  why 
in  the  sacred  name  of  the  great  god 
Publicity  did  you  confide  in  that 
queen  of  press  agents?" 

"She  had  no  right  to  say  anything." 

"Granted.    So  you  actually  have  got 
that  collar  with  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Alson  admitted  indiffer- 
ently, "I  have  it. 
_         "In  this  room?" 
"Of  course." 

"Then  be  advised  and  take  no 
chances." 

Allison  had  been  pacing  to  and 
fro,  impatiently.  Now  she  stopped, 
looking  down  at  him  without 
any  abatement  of  her  show  of 
temper. 

"You're  as  bad  as  all  the  rest," 
she  complained.  "I'm  a  woman 
grown,  in  full  possession  of  my 
faculties.  The  collar  is  perfectly 
safe  in  my  care.  It's  here,  in 
this  room,  securely  locked  up." 

"But  someone  might  break  in 
while  you're  out — "  I 

"Either  Jane  is  here  all  the 
time,  or  I  am.  It's  never  left  to 
itself  a  single  instant.  It's  per- 
fectly ridiculous  to  suppose  we're 
going  to  let  anybody  rob  us  of  it. 
Besides,  where  would  a  thief  go 
with  it,  if  he  did  succeed  in  steal- 
J      it — overboard?" 

"I'm  willing  to  risk  a  small  bet 
he'd  manage  to  hide  it  so  that  it 
would  take  the  whole  ship's  company, 
and  a  heap  of  good  luck  into  the  bar- 
gain, to  find  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  woman  defiantly, 
"I'm  not  afraid,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
be  browbeaten  by  any  scarecat  purser 
into  behaving  like  a  kiddie  afraid  of 
the  dark.  I'm  quite  competent  to  look 
after  my  own  property,  and  I  purpose 
doing  so  without  anybody's  super- 
vision. Now  let's  have  that  under- 
stood, Staff;  and  don't  you  bother  me 
any  more  about  this  matter." 

"Thanks,"  said  Staff  drily;  "1  fancy 
you  can  count  on  me  to  know  when 
I'm  asked  to  mind  my  own  business." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that — not  that 
way,  dear  boy — but — " 

At  this  juncture  the  maid  entered 
with  the  bandbox,  and  Alison  broke 
off  with  an  exclamaton  of  diverted 
interest. 

"There!  Let's  say  no  more  about 
this  tiresome  jewel  business.  I'm  sure 
this  is  going  to  prove  ever  so  much 
more  amusing.  Open  it,  Jane,  please." 

In  another  moment  the  hat  box  was 
in  her  hands  and  both  she  and  Jane 
were  giving  passably  good  imitations 
— modified  by  their  respective  person- 
alities— of  Milly's  awestricken  admi- 
ration of  the  thing. 

Staff  was  conscious  of  a  sensation 
of  fatigue.  Bending  ove.r,  he  drew  the 
bandbox  to  him  and  began  to  exam- 
ine the  wrappings  and  wads  of  tis- 
sue paper  which  it  still  contained. 

"It's  a  perfect  dear!"  said'  Miss 
Landis  in  accents  of  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity. 

"Indeed,  mum,"  chimed  Jane,  an- 
tiphonal. 

"Whoever  your  anonymous  friend 
may  be,  she  has  exquisite  taste." 

"Indeed,  mum,"  chanted  the  chorus. 

"May  I  try  it  on,  Staff?" 

"What?"  said  the  young  man  ab- 
sently, absorbed  in  his  search.  -"Oh, 
yes;  certainly.    Help  yourself." 

Alison  moved  across  to  the  long 
mirror  set  in  the  door  communicat- 
ing with  her  bedroom.  Here  she 
paused,  carefully  adjusting  the  hat  to 
her  shapely  head. 

"Now,  sir!"  she  exclaimed,  turning-. 

Staff  sat  back  in  his  chair  and 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-five.) 
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ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLACE 

 J 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  limert  your 
advertinemeDt  under  the  proper  cln*Ml- 
fieatlon  for  twu  cents  a  word  for  each 
Insertion. 


POULTRY 


Bnflf  Minorca* — Remember  that  we  are 
the  originators  of  the  Buff  Minorcas, 
the  royalty  of  chickendom.  We  have 
got  the  best  in  the  world  for  show 
and  for  laying.  They  are  winter  lay- 
ers of  large  white  eggs.  Delicious 
meat.  Buff  Leghorns — We  hold  the 
greatest  show  record  on  Buff  Leghorns 
in  America.  We  got  the  best  to  be  had 
20  years  ago  and  have  followed  it  up. 
The  best  of  the  Leghorn  families. 
Hating  list  ready.  LIN'DGKEN  BROS., 
B-  1.  Klitibarn,  Cal.  


Tp-«o-Date  Shipping  Coops  and  I'ss 
Cases  and  I. Id  Fasteners — Our  im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  ahuse  subjected  to  in  shipping.  Our 
lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case  and 
fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly.  For 
prices  and  information  address  D.  J. 
Green.  lOftO  3d  St..  Petnlumn.  Cal. 
Please  mention  th is  paper.  .__ 

Our  Golden  Antlers  took  following 
prizes  at  the  San  Jose  show:  1st  pen 
and  1st  cockerel.  Our  Antler  eggs 
captured  the  1st  prize  for  largest  and 
best  shaped  white  eggs.  From  Jan.  1st 
to  Oct.  31st  our  23  Antler  hens  laid 
4.14$  eggs,  and  they  are  still  laying. 
Eggs.  $1.50  per  setting.  S.  &  B.  G. 
Ilnigli.  Boutc  -'.   Box    If.  San  Jour.  Oil. 

S.  C  White  Leghorns,  pure  blooded 
Wvckoff  stock:  300  one-year-old  hens 
at- $10  per  dozen;  a  few  grand  breed- 
ing cocks.  14  months  old,  at  $2.50 
each.  Also  an  elegant  lot  of  young 
breeding  cockerels,  from  trap-nested 
hens,  at  bargain  prices.  G.  A  C.  Poul- 
try Farm.  R-l.  Sonoma.  Cal.  Wvckoff 
stock  exclusively.  

Camplnca   l'.su>   From   Mature  Stock — 

Best  strains;  improved  Silver  and 
Golden  Campincs.  Silvers,  $2.5".  $P..r>0 
and  $5.00.  Goldens.  $5.00  and  $7.50. 
Some  stock  for  sale.  Arthur  King, 
member  American  Campine  and  Pacific 
«  i. Campine  <  luhs.  R.  F.  II.  No.  1, 
box  30.  San  I.uIm  Obispo.  Cal. 
For  Sale— True  Blue  Andalusian  young 

hens.  $1.50  each,  to  make  room  for 
my  youngsters.  They  are  my  prize- 
winning  Eastern  and  imported  strain. 
Also  prize  male  birds  reasonable.  Kggs. 
$2.0o  for  15  guaranteed.  J.  It.  Huddle- 
aton,  342  Edgewnre  Road.  I.om  Angeles, 

Cal.  

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Baby  chicks  for 

sale;  baby  chicks,  day  old.  $10  per 
hundred  and  $90  per  thousand.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  $1.50  per  hundred.  Cock- 
erels and  pullets,  prices  on  application. 
The  Model   Poultry  Farm,  Box   I..  Irv- 

Ington,  Cal.     A.  de  Campos.  Prop.  

Shcprarri's       Famous       Anconas.  the 

world's  best;  single  or  rose  comb; 
first  at  world's  greatest  shows,  includ- 
ing London  (England).  Madison  Square 
and  Cleveland;  greatest  egg  record.  256 
average;  catalogue  free.  Cecil  Shep- 
pard,  Brrra,  Ohio,  President  Interna- 
tional A  neon  a  Club.  

<M>-Page  Chick  Book  describes  chicks, 

laying  hens,  hatching  eggs,  etc.  We 
ship  everywhere.  Our  prices  are  low. 
12  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs.  (1.75. 
prepaid.  Write  to-day.  Pioneer  Hatch- 
ery. 112  E.  Sth  St.,  I. os  Angeles.  Cal. 
The  Manor  Farm   Rhode   Island  Reds. 

White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  Black 
Minorcas.  Best  possible  eggs,  chicks, 
stock.  113  prizes.  45  specials,  12  cups, 
won  in  the  last  12  months.  Send  for 
mailing  list.     The  Manor  Farm,  Peta- 

lnma.  Cal.  

Silver  Camplnca.  the  great  laying  breed 

of  Belgium.  Large  white  eggs,  the 
peer  of  any  breed  as  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  egss.  $5  pei  setting  of  15. 
Address    Frank    Trevits,    Alamo,   C.  C. 

Conaty.  CaL  

Baby  Chicks — Thoroughbred      S.  C. 

White  Leghorns.  $10  per  hundred; 
hatching  eggs;  2,500  selected  breeders. 
Finest  incubation  plant  in  California. 
Lodge.    Pebblcslde    Poultry    Farm  and 

Hatchery.  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  

laglealde  Hntchery — Hatching  capacity 

36.000.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  etc.; 
34  varieties  thoroughbred  chickens, 
ducks  and  eggs.  Free  circular.  S07 
Mt.   Vernon    Ave.   San    Francisco,  Cal. 

White  Minorca  Chicken  Ranch  for  sale. 

A  number  of  good  young  laying  hens, 
bred  to  lay.  at  reasonable  price;  eggs 
for   hatching.   T.   H.  Bovren,   Route  -. 

Santa  Aaa,  Cal.  

Free  price  Hat  of  Bronx*.  Turkey,  Fawn 

Runner  Duck.  Pearl  Guinea  and 
Chicken  Eggs.  Trio  Belgium  Hares  or 
S.  S.  Hamburgs.  $5.  J.  Wellborn,  Win 
rea^  Oregon. 

Aaeona   Kkk«   by   Insured   parcel  post 
from  my  pure  bred  persistent  laying 
strain  of  S.  C.  Anconas,  $1.50  per  15, 
postpaid.  E.  T.  W.  Baraea.  Staaon,  Cal. 


Trapuested   S.   C.   White  Leghorns — To 

introduce  eggs  from  heavy  winter 
layers.  $1  per  setting.  Cockerels  $1  up. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  V.  R. 
Schroeder.  Box  22,  San  Greg-orla.  CaL 

White  llocka,  Mottled  Aaconaa — Fancy 
Utility;  great  winter  layers;  stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Catalog  Free. 
Dnnirla  &  Sona,  Ideal  Poultry  Yards, 
Hnquium,  Wash. 

Eggs   from   R.   I.    Reds  of   fine,  even 
color;   record-breaking  layers.  In- 
wood  Poultry  Yarda,  Box  19:!,  Folsoui. 
Sacramento  county,  Cal. 

White  Indian  Bunnrr  Dncka,  our  spe- 
cialty; Beal-American  Strain;  stock 
eggs  and  ducklings.  Free  circular.  E. 
E.  Illoomfleld.  box  2211,  HillhurHt, 
Waah. 


Barred    Plymouth    Rocka,    "The  Kind 
that  Win  and  Lay."    Choice  stock  for 
sale.     (has.    H.   Vodden,   box   693,  Loa 
Gntoa.  Cal. 

Buff    nnd    White    Orpingtons,    bred  to 

lay  and  exhibit  stock;  eggs  and 
chicks  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  SwaygodM,  R. 
2.   Pomona,  Cal. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  good  layers.  14 
months    old;    6    ducks.    1    drake,  $5. 

F.  M..  San  l.eandro,  box  177.  

Light  llrnhma  Trio* — Four-months-uH 
Rhode  Island  Red  pullets.   Mra.  John 

Robins,  Canby,  Oregon.  

Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the 
West.  mi-«37  Rrannaa  St-  San  Fran- 
claco.  cal.  Write  for  free  feeding  sys- 
tem. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


IF  you  are  going  to  build,  save  one-half 

and  get  the  best  results  at  the  same 
time.  We  have  just  completed  eighteen 
jobs.  Material  of  every  description  now 
in  our  yards.  3.487.000  feet  lumber, 
comprising  everything  in  dimension 
stock.  Rough,  rustic,  tlooring.  ceiling — 
excellent  grade.  New  rustic,  $20  M. 
Cargo  of  mixed  new  lumber  just  ar- 
rived. Owing  to  the  rearranging  of 
our  immense  stock  we  can  oTer  some 
startling  bargains  in  lumber  this  com- 
ing month.  Send  in  your  list.  Reduc- 
tions in  car  lots.  Load  car  same  day 
you  place  order.  Our  own  teams  for 
delivery  assures  you  of  prompt  action. 
Plumbing  goods.  Sash,  doors,  nails, 
chicken  netting.  The  famous  Hercules 
brand  ready  roofing.  Electrical  mate- 
rial. Special  for  quick  sale:  250  porce- 
lain urinals.  35c  each;  one  first-class 
billiard  table  worth  $125.  this  week 
$40;  one  $115  safe.  $60;  4.000  assorted 
sash  35c  each;  800  old  style  miscel- 
laneous sized  doors,  locks  and  hinges, 
25c  each.  Anything  you  need  we  have. 
Don't  get  confused  in  the  location  of 
our  yards.  See  our  five-acre  lumber 
yard,  corner  Eleventh  and  Market. 
Other  material  1679  Market  street.  All 
correspondence  to  our  main  office,  1679 
Market  street.  Symon  Bran.,  leading 
and    largest    wreckers   on    the  Pacific 

Coast.  

For  Sale — 200   tons   of  burr  and  sour 

clover  hay.  This  hay  was  cut.  salted 
and  put  up  right.  Am  feeding  it  to 
dairy  stock  and  getting  good  results. 
Price  In  carload  lots  only.  $9.00  per 
ton  f.  o.  b  Zamora.  Yolo  county,  Cali- 
fornia. Address  V.  A.  Peteraon,  Black'a 

Station,  Cal.  

Second-hand  and  new  Water  Pipe — All 

Sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  gool 
as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welaabacm 
Pipe  \Yorka,  HS7  Eleventh  St..  Sao 
Francisco. 

Second-l!:unl  Pipe — Largest  dealers  in 
Standard    pipe    and    screw  casings; 
prices    light;    guaranteed    first  class. 
Paciflc  Pipe  Co.,  Main  nnd  Howard  Stn. 


PHEASANTS 


A.  I.  Pheaaanta  for  breeders.  Eggs  of 
the  Golden  Pheasants.  Booking  or- 
ders for  fall  delivery  on  all  other  va- 
rieties. Buff  Cochin  Bantam  eggs. 
Schilling,  34413  39th  Ave,  •Oakland. 
Booklet,  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants,"  20c. 
Prices  free.     H.  W.  Myers, "  Tacoma, 

Wash.  

Ring-Necked  China  Pheasants  for  Sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Agua  Calieate,  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


Write.  Telephone  or  Wire  us  for  farm 
and  dairy  hands;  help  furnished 
without  cost  to  you.  Hanley  Employ- 
ment Agency.  Phone  Main  727.  A2290, 
:•<',   >orth  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Ynn     der     Nalllen's     All  Engineering 
School;  estab.   1864.     Slat  and  Tele- 
graph Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HERD  OF  REGISTERED 

THOROUGHBRED 


HOLSTEINS 

AT  AUCTION 

TUESDAY, 
AUGUST  5th 

Commencing  at  10  A.  M. 
At   the  Geo.   McCord   ranch,   14  miles 
south  of  Hanford.   7  miles  northwest 
of  Corcoran,  %  mile  south  of  Dallas 
schoolhouse. 


I  am  retiring  from  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, and  the  placing  of  this  fine  herd 
on  the  market  presents  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  buyers  to  secure  the 
choicest  milch  cows  in  the  State,  all 
FROM  •  THE  FAMOUS  RIVERSIDE 
HERD  OF  STOCKTON 
Consisting  of 

28  MILK  COWS 

15  HEIFERS,  between  1  and  2  yra. 
4  HI  I.I. S.  two  3-yrnr;  two  1-year. 
10  Calves,  feeding  milk. 

1   HOLSTK1N    HERD  BILL 

Jetae  of  Oakwood  Homeanna.  Calved 
Aug.  5,  1909.  Certificate  No.  102087. 
The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America.  Sire — Jetz  Zwarthak,  No. 
35835;  dam — Romeanna  De  Kol,  No. 
55200.  H.   F.  H.  B. 

Above  cows  bred  to  this  bull. 
Prospective   purchasers   are  requested 
to  inspect  this  herd  before  date  of  sale. 
TEAM   W  OKK  HORSES 

3  Two-year-old  Colta. 

1  Yearling  Colt 
BIG    FREE    LUNCH   AT  NOON 

TERMS — All  sums  of  $75  and  under 
cash;  On  sums  over  $75  credit  of  six 
months  will  be  given  on  bankable  note 
bearing  8  per  cent  interest. 

GEO.  McCORD. 

H.  M.  BERNSTEIN.  Auctioneer. 


LIVESTOCK 


Must  Be  Sold  Soon  because  of  drought, 
4  young  mares  with  colts.  12  colts 
from  one  to  three  years  old,  all  good 
stock.  Come  and  see  them  and  make 
a  bid.    Glen  Rrot.  Paso  Koblea,  Cal. 

Good  Healthy  Belgian  Ham,  $2.50  to 
$5.00  pair.    S.  S.  Hamburg  liens  ex- 
tra fine  egg  producers,  $1  to  $2  each. 
J.  Wellborn.  Warren.  Oregon.  

For  Sale — Milch   goats.    Kids  to  ma- 
tured stock,  both  sexes.    Prices  very 
reasonable.     Write    or    call.  George 

1.  anglols.  Sehastopol.  Cal.  

Buy   a   registered  Jersey  ball   or  bull 

calf  from  prize  winners  and  pro- 
ducers, none  better,  from  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  -Lockeford.  Cal. 

For  Sale.  12  fine  Shropshire  rams;  one 
3  years  old,  one  yearling  and  10  first- 
class  January  lambs.   G.  H.  Moss,  route 

2,  Tangent.  Oregon.  

G.  A.   Mnrphy,  Perkins,   Cal. — Breeder 

of  Berkshire  swine,  also  Shorthorn 
cattle.  

Freak  Milch  Goat* — Bred  to  registered 
Toggenberg    buck.      Mra.   J.  Leaert, 
China.  Cal.   

3SO  Big-type  Mnlefoot  Hogs  of  al!  ng.  s 
for  sale.  '  Catalogue  free.   John  Dun- 
lap,  W  tlllnmsport.  Ohio.  

Tn  in  worths — The  Bacon  hog.  Kennedy 
Bros.,    tmsterdam,  Cal.  

Pnlclne    Ranch.    Palctne,    Cal. — Regls- 

tered  Percherons  and  Shorthorns, 

Registered  Rerkshlrea.  #10.  at  Weaning 
time.    W.  D.  (i»»d,  >lt.  \  ernon,  Waah. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Australia    Land    Seekers'   Excursion  ta 
Victoria — The    Government    of  suite 
of  Victoria.   Australia,   nants  settlers. 

and  offers  all  (lasses  of  land  on  easy 
terms.  Special  inducements  in  irri- 
gated districts  where  the  State  owns 
and  controls  all  the  water  systems,  in- 
suring adequate  water  supply  at  low 
cost.  Li  lids  rl'ise  tn  State  railroads 
are  obtainable  for  alfalfa,  corn,  sugar 
beets,  dairying,  hog  raising,  mixed 
farming  and  c"itrus  and  other  fruits. 
Small  deposit  and  31  years  for  pur- 
chase by  installments.  Government  as- 
sistance and  advice  to  encourage  suc- 
cessful settlers.  Special  landaeckcrs* 
excursion  next  November  to  Victoria, 
Reduced  steamship  passages  and  free 
rail  travel.  Karly  reservation  of 
berths  desired.  Particulars  free  from 
F.  T.  A.  Fricke.  Government  Bepre- 
aentatlte  I  from  \letorlal,  (1ST  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Oranges,  Apples.  Penrbea.  Pears,  Aprl- 

eota — 8  kinds  of  plums;  quinces,  lem- 
ons, pomeloes,  almonds,  chestnuts,  wal- 
nuts, berries.  cherries;  Thompson's 
Seedless.  Malaga.  Muscat  and  Kmperor 
grapes,  all  in  bearing:  alfalfa:  good 
house,  hot  and  cold  water,  three-piece 
bath;  deep  well  and  engine;  electrio 
lights:  telephone;  free  high  school; 
irrigated  $1  per  acre,  barn  C6x!'t'.;  fins 
shade  and  ornamental  trees;  all  on 
30  acres:  income  10  per  cent  on  ll.l.noo; 
half  cash;  team,  tools  and  crop  at  once. 
V  M.  Lester.  R.  P.  1.  Grldlcy.  Cal. 

Srbastopol  Apple  and  Berry  l.nnds,  So- 
noma County.  Send  for  booklet  tell- 
ing advantages  of  Investment  In  this 
good  productive  country,  where  no  irri- 
gation Is  required.  John  F.  Byxbee> 
Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


Get  drscrlptloa  my  ten.  live  In  Fran* 

quettes  and  fruit,  with  stock,  crop, 
tools.  Improvements;  worth  $1.1 50; 
mortgage  $J'.in,  du.  1  *«  1 6.  Offer  rash 
for  equity.  Trouslot,  Calprlla,  Mendo- 
cino County,  Cal. 

Tehama   Land  Office — It   will   pay  you 
to  see   Scott   &    Emcrick,  dealers  la 
farm  and  city  property.    Box   147,  Te- 
hama. Cal.   

Good   Washington  and   Idaho  farms  to 

exchange  for  California  ranches.  Ad- 
dress Paul  W  rathcrhcad,  care  >ccl>  £ 
Vonng.  Snokaae,  Waah.  

I  nlll  sell  on  10  years'  time  SO  to  3.000 
acres  farm  land  in  Lincoln  CaM 
Wash.;  as  many  dollars  per  acre  am 
bushels  of  grain  grown  to  the  acre  this 
year.     C.  W.  Bethel.   Harrington.  Wash. 

For  Sale — 40   acres.    2    miles   from  VI- 
salia.  Cal.,  in  peach  orchard  and  aaa 
falfa.    For  particulars  and  description, 
add  n-ss  nox  H4,  y  |  sal  la.  Cal.  | 

We   Want,   direct    from   owners,  lands 

listed  for  sale.    Chancy  at  Company. 

Topefcs,  Kan.  

For    Sale — Villa    sites    on    the  BluJ 

Lakes.    Address  G.  A.   Behrad.  Mld- 

lake  P.  P..  Cal.   I 

,  Far  Sale — Small  farms;  terms.  Charles 

Porter.  Dlvon.  Solum,  4  ounty,  Cal. 
Improved   nirni   lor  *  T,  oiio — 1».  II.  took. 

Coronation,   Alberta,  Canada.  J 

Bargains    in    stock,    grain,    fruit  and 

poultry  ranches  in  the  grand  WIH 
lamelte  Valley.  Write  for  list  to  Henry 
Ambler.  Philomath,  Bent-jn  Co-  Oregon. 
Stale    sells    Land     >un    Itegardlcas  of 

present  value.  Information  about 
valuable  pieces  overlooked  near  all 
towns.  New  circular.  Write  Joseph 
Clark.  Sacramento. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Pare,    Clean    Vetch    Seed    Order  youl 

Spring  seed  direct  from  first  hands 
and  save  middleman's  expense.  Can 
ship  in  ■  arloads.  or  local,  any  quan- 
tity. We  also  manufacture  a  dairy 
chop  in  large  quantities.  Are  always 
glad  to  quote  prices  and  send  simples 
to  responsible  parties.  Corvallls  Flour- 
ing Mills.  Corvallls.  Ore.  J 

Trees    that    stand    Inspection— Four  to 

six  feet;  apple.  8c  each;  pear.  29S 
each:  $150  per  1.000.  Petite.  Standard, 
Imperial  Prune,  $12  per  100.  Grafted 
Franquette  Walnut,  2  to  3  feet.  EttM 
Write  for  prices  on  other  stock.  Qual- 
ity guaranteed.  Southern  Oregon  >ur- 
ser},  loncnllu.  Oregon. 
VETCH — $3.2*  per  est.  t  o.  b."  Albany! 

Oregon.  Walde  Aaderw  4t  Saaw  j 
Quality  Trees — Nuf  Sed.    Cask  Aurser- 

lea,  Sebastopol,  Cal.    j 


DOGS 


Brae  Brook  Collie  Kennels — Six  tr 
color  collie  dog  pups  for  sale.  Best 

tifully    marked.    $15-$20.  Particular 

Route  3.   Box  «l».  Santa  Bosa.  t  a  I. 

A  Litter  Airedale  Terriers,  sired  b>  tl 
famous  Champion   Red  Raven.  Set 

reasonable.      Nleol    Prrbn.    It.  Nav 

Grants  Pass.  Oregon. 


ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 
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PROPERTY  TO  EXCHANGE 

Magnificent  Washington  ranch  to  ex- 
change for  California  property.  336 
acres  at  very  gates  of  Spokane.  Price 
is  right  at  $60,000.  All  trade  or  terms. 
Address     Paul     E.    AVeatherhead,  care 

Xeely  «fc  Young,  Spokane,  Wash.  

Ten-room  Palo  Alto  home,  near  Stan- 
ford  University,  valued  at  $10,000,  for 
income  farm  or  bare  land.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  G.  R.  Slocum,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES 

Any  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income  corresponding  for  newspa- 
pers; experience  unnecessary;  send  for 
particulars.  Press  Syndicate,  1605 
Lockpurt,  -X.  Y. 

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

How  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and 
yet  you  have  better  food.  How  to 
avoid  doctors'  bills,  yet  enjoy  better 
health.  The  above  and  much  more  val- 
uable information  sent  free  for  stamp. 
Western  Supply  Co.,  Lakeport,  Cal. 


 FROGS  

Frogs — Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ern   bullfrogs;    unusual  possibilities 
West   of   mountains.    Tremendous  de- 
mand.    Aquaco,   Seymour,  Conn. 


RABBITS 


Belgian,  New  Zealand  anil  Flemish 
Glnnt  ltnbbtts.  Get  wise.  Investi- 
gate. Catalogue  free.  Caldwell  Broth- 
ers, l.os  Angeles,  Cal.,  San  Fernando 
Boulevard. 

For  Sale — Rabbits  of  all  kinds:  thor- 
oughbred Belgians.  New  Zealands, 
Angoras,  Flemish  Giants.  We  ship 
everywhere  and  guarantee  stock  as 
represented.  S.  M.  Bnsher  &  Co.,  03<( 
Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 


PROPERTY  WANTED 

Farms  Wanted — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers. Don't  pay  commissions.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,   8    Palace   Bldg.,  Mlnneap- 

olis.  Minn.  

Wanted — To  hear  from  owner  who  has 
good    farm    for    sale.     Send  descrip- 
tion and  price.    .Northwestern  Business 
Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Solicitors,  male  and  female,  wanted  in 
every  town  for  an  old  and  reliable 

line  of  table,  home  and  farm  supplies. 

Old  Hickory  Supply  Company,  1661  Mis- 

sion  street.  San  Francisco. 

I  made  $58,01X1  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  business;  began  with  $5.  Send 

for    free    booklet:      Tells    how.  HEO- 

CACK,  1695  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

For  Sale  Cheap — Second  hand  gasoline 
engines;  new  and  second  hand  water 
and  oil  well  tools;  California  water 
well  rigs  built  to  order.  Call  and  see 
us  before  buying  elsewhere.  Califor- 
nia Tool  Works,  811  North  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  . 
 BUYERS  

Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought:  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  450  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.  (Est.  1866) — 
•  Patents,  trademarks,  inventors'  guide. 
100  mech.  movements  free.  911-916 
Crocker  bldg.,  S.  F. 


Fourth  Annual 

GRAVENSTEIN  APPLE  SHOW 

SEBASTOPOL 

Sonoma  County  California 

AUGUST  18-23 

(Inclusive) 

Magnificent  Feature,  Commercial,  Plate  and 
Basket  Exhibits 

Earliest  Apple  Show  in  the  United  States. 

Worth  Going  Hundreds  of  Miles  to  See 

A  Great  Midway  of  Amusements 
in  Connection  With  the  Apple  Show 

Sebastopol  Produces  the  Earliest  and  Best  Apples  in  America 


The  Bandbox 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY?  l^ome-t  : 

ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  business  property,  patents, 
buy  mining  ur  other  stock,  or  bonds,  make  loans, 
borrow  mo.iey,  buy  an  automobile,  lire  stock,  etc., 
or  make  an  investment  of  any  kind,  anywhere,  in 
any     State     or     country,     send      10c     for  a 

»  al  u°a  bTc  BIG  MAGAZINE f  £  "  ormation 
regarding  above  and  telling  you  HOW  YOU  CAN 
SAVE  MONEY.  Write  telling  us  what  you  want 
and  where  you  want  it.  Address,  Me)  vizi  C. 
Churchill   Co..   Houston,  Texas, 


When  the  Midnight  Choo-Choo 
Leaves  for  Alabam 

I  Want  to  He  in  Dixie;  100    other    popular  songs, 
with   music;    postpaid,    10  cents.     Address  BOND 
MUSIC  CO.,   1   Bond  Street,    Boston.  Mass. 
Your  money  back  11  you're  not  satisfied. 


patents;; 


Watson  E.  Coleman, 

Patent  Lawyer,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Advice  and  Books  free. 
Hates  reasonable,  highest  references.    Best  services. 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.      DON'T  FAIL  TO  LOOK    FOR  THEM. 
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looked  his  fill  of  admiration.  The  hat 
might  have  been  designed  expressly 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  set  off 
this  woman's  imperious  loveliness; 
such  was  the  thought  eloquent  in  his 
expression. 

Satisfied  with  his  dumb  tribute,  Ali- 
son lifted  off  the  hat  and  deposited 
it  upon  a  table. 

"Find  anything?''  she  asked  lightly. 

'  Not  a  word,"  said  he — "not  a  sign 
of  a  clue." 

"What  a  disappointment!''  she 
sighed,  "I'm  wild  to  Tcnow.  .  .  . 
Suppose,"  said  she,  posing  herself  be- 
'fore  him, — "suppose  the  owner  never 
did  turn  up  after  all?" 

"Hum,"  said  Staff,  perturbed  by 
such  a  prospect. 

"What  would  you  do  with  it?" 

"Hum,"  said  he  a  second  time,  non- 
committal. 

"You  couldn't  wear  it  yourself;  it's 
hardly  an  ornament  for  a  bachelor's 
study.    What  would  you  do  with  it?" 

"I  think,"  said  Staff,  "I  hear  my 
cue  to  say:  1*8  give  it  to  the  most 
beautiful  woman  alive,  of  course." 

"Thank  you,  dear,"  returned  Alison 
serenely.    "Don't  forget." 

She  moved  back  to  her  chair,  hum- 
ming a  little  tune  almost  inaudibly; 
and  in  passing  lightly  brushed  his 
forehead  with  her  hand — the  ghost  of 
a  caress. 

"You  may  go,  Jane,"  said  she,  sit- 
ting down  to  face  her  lover;  and 
when  the  maid  had  shut  herself  out 
of  the  room:  "Now,  dear,  read  me 
our  play,"  said  Alison,  composing  her- 
self to  attention. 

Staff  took  up  his  Manuscript  and 
began  to  read  aloud. 

Three  hours  elapsed  before  he  put 
aside  the  fourth  act  and  turned  ex- 
pectantly to  Alison. 

Elbow  on  knee  and  chin  in  hand, 
eyes  fixed  upon  his  face,  she  sat  as 
one  entranced,  unable  still  to  shake 
off  the  spell  of  his  invention;  more 
lovely,  he  thought,  in  this  mood  of 
thoughtfulness  even  than  in  her 
brightest  animation.  .  .  .  Then 
with  a  little  sigh  she  roused,  relaxed 
her  pose,  and  sat  back,  faintly  smiling. 

"Well?"  he  asked  diffidently.  "What 
do  you  think?" 

"It's  splendid,"  she  said  with  a  soft, 
warm  glow  of  enthusiasm — "simply 
splendid.  It's  coherent,  it  hangs  to- 
gether from  start  to  finish;  you've  got 
little  to  learn  about  construction,  my 
dear.  And  my  part  is  magnificent; 
never  have  I  had  such  a  chance  to 
show  what  I  can  do  with  comedy. 
I'm  delighted  beyond  words.  But — " 
She  sighed  again,  distrait. 

"But — ?"  he  repeated  anxiously. 

"There  are  one  or  two  minor 
things,"  she  said  with  shadowy  re- 
gret, "that  you  will  want  to  change, 
I  think;  nothing  worth  mentioning, 
nothing  important  enough  to  mar. the 
wonderful  cleverness  of  it  all." 

"But  tell  me — ?" 

"Oh,  it's  hardly  worth  talking 
about,  dear  boy.  Only— there's  the 
ingenue  role;  you've  given  her  too 
much  to  do;  she's  on  the  stage  in  all 
of  my  biggest  scenes,  and  has  busi- 
ness enough  in  them  to  spoil  my 
best  effects.  Of  course,  that  can  be 
arranged.  And  then  the  leading 
man's  part — I  don't  want  to  seem 
hypercritical,  but  he's  altogether  too 
clever;  you  mustn't  let  him  over- 
shadow the  heroine  the  way  he  does; 
some  of  his  business  is  plainly  hers — 
I  can  see  myself  doing  it  infinitely 
better  than  any  leading  man  we  could 
afford  to  engage.  And  those  witty 
lines  you've  put  into  his  mouth — I 
must  have  them;  you  won't  find  it 
hard,  I'm  sure,  to  twist  the  lines  a 
bit,  so  that  they  come  from  the  hero- 
ine rather  than  the  hero.    .    .  ." 

Staff  held  up  a  warning  hand  and 
laughed. 

"Just  a  minute,  Alison,"  said  he. 
"Remember  this  is  a  play,  not  a  back- 
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ground  for  you.  And  with  a  play  it's 
much  as  with  matrmony;  if  either 
turns  out  to  be  a  monologue  it's 
bound  to  be  a  failure." 

Alison  frowned  slightlv,  then  forced 
a  laugh,  and  rose.  "You  authors  are 
all  alike,"  she  complained,  pouting; 
"I  mean,  as  authors.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  have  any  trouble  with  you, 
dear  boy.  We'll  agree  on  everything; 
I'm  going  to  be  reasonable  and  you've 
got  to  be.  Besides,  we've  heaps  of 
time  to  talk  it  over.  Now  I'm  going 
to  change  and  get  up  on  deck.  Will 
you  wait  for  me  in  the  saloon,  out- 
side?   I  shan't  be  ten  mnutes." 

"Will  I?"  he  laughed.  "Your  only 
trouble  will  be  to  keep  me  away  from 
your  door,  this  trip."  He  gathered 
up  his  manuscript  and  steamer-cap, 
then  with  his  hand  on  the  door-knob 
paused.  "Oh,  I  forgot  that  blessed 
bandbox !" 

"Never  mind  that  now,"  said  Alison. 
"I'll  have  Jane  repack  it  and  take  it 
back  to  your  steward.  Besides,  I'm 
in  a  hurry,  stifling  for  fresh  air.  Just 
give  me  twenty  minutes.    .    .  ." 

She  offered  him  a  hand,  and  he 
bowed  his  lips  to  it;  then  quietly  let 
himself  out  into  the  alleyway. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Iff? 

LATE  that  nght,  Staff  drifted  into 
the  smokingroom,  which  he  found 
rather  sparsely  patronized.  This  fact 
surprised  him  no  less  than  its  expla- 
nation; it  was  after  eleven  o'clock. 
He  had  hardly  realized  the  flight  of 
time,  so  absorbed  had  he  been  all 
evening  in  argument  with  Alison 
Landis. 

There  remained  in  the  smoking- 
room,  at  this  late  hour,  but  half  a 
dozen  detached  men,  smoking  and 
talking  over  their  nightcaps,  and  one 
table  of  bridge  players  in  whose 
number,  of  course,  there  was  Mr.  Iff. 

Nodding  abstractedly  to  the  little 
man,  Staff  found  a  quiet  corner  and 
sat  him  down  with  a  sigh  and  a  shake 
of  his  head  that  illustrated  vividly 
his  frame  of  mind.  He  was  a  little 
blue  and  more  than  a  little  distressed. 
And  this  was  nothing  but  natural, 
since  he  was  still  in  the  throes  of  the 
discovery  that  one  man  can  hardly 
with  success  play  the  dual  role  of 
playwright  and  sweetheart  to  a  suc- 
cessful actress. 

Alison  was  charming,  he  told  him- 
self, a  woman  incomparable,  tenderly 
sweet  and  desirable;  and  he  loved  her 
beyond  expression.  But  .  .  .  his 
play  was  also  more  than  a  slight 
thing  in  his  life.  It  meant  a  good 
deal  to  him;  he  had  worked  hard 
and  put  the  best  that  was  in  him 
into  its  making;  and  hard  as  the  work 
had  been,  it  had  been  a  labor  of 
love.  He  wasn't  a  man  to  overesti- 
mate his  ability;  he  possessed  a  sin- 
gularly sane  and  clear  appreciation 
of  the  true  value  of  his  work,  har- 
bouring no  illusions  as  to  his  real 
status  either  as  dramatist  or  novelist. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  knew  when 
he  had  done  good  work.  And  "A 
Single  Woman"  promised  to  be  a  good 
play,  measured  by  modern  standards; 
not  great,  but  sound  and  clear  and 
strong.  The  plot  was  of  sufficient 
originality  to  command  attention;  the 
construction  was  clear,  sane,  inevit- 
able; he  had  mixed  the  elements  of 
comedy  and  drama  with  the  deftness 
of  a  sure  hand;  and  he  had  carefully 
built  up  the  characters  in  true  pro- 
portion to  one  another  and  to  their 
respective  significance  in  the  action. 

Should  all  this,  then,  be  garbled 
and  distorted  to  satisfy  a  woman's 
passion  for  the  center  of  the  stage? 
Must  he  be  untrue  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  dramaturgic  art  in  order 
to  earn  her  tolerance?  Could  he 
gain  his  own  consent  to  present  to 
the  public  as  work  representative  of 
his  fancy  the  misshapen  monstrosity 
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Save  Your  Money 

A  Limited  Number 
of  These  High-Grade 

Family  Scales 


-at- 


$1.75 

Are  Retailing  in  San  Francisco 
Stores  for  Three  Dollars 

Full  Weight  Assured 


Finished  in  blue  enamel;  slanting  dial;  tile  top; 
absolutely  correct;  packed  separately  in  box. 

Get  One  and  Be  Sure  You  Are  Getting 
Full  Weight  for  Your  Money 

RETURN  THIS  COUPON  WITH  $1.75 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.75  and  send  FAMILY  SCALES  to 

NAME   

ADDRESS  

TOWN..   STATE    


Only 
Half 
An  Hour 
From 
Town 

Modern  farm- 
ers have  ceased 
to  measure 
distances  by 
miles.  Minutes 
serve  instead. 
•We  are  just 
half  a  n  hour 
from  tow  n." 
says  a  farmer 
who  lives  eight 
miles  out,  but 
owns  an  Inter- 
national C  o  m- 
m  e  r  cial  Car. 

"Loaded  or  unloaded,  the  time  is  about  the  same..  I  went  to  town  last  spring, 
starting  half  an  nour  after  my  next  neighbor  went  by  my  gate  with  his  team, 
and  I  passed  him  just  where  the  main  street  paving  begins.  His  wagon  was 
empty.  I  took  in  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  of  garden  truck.  No  more  road 
horses  for  me.  Why,  we  visit  every  friend  within  thirty  miles,  attend  demon- 
strations, hear  lectures,  see  entertainments,  have  a  better  time  In  every  way 
since  I  bought  an 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  CAR 

The  Car  That  Has  Made  Its 
Way  by  the  Way  It's  Made 

Every  day  you  run  an  International  Commercial  Car  you  will  find  It  more 
useful  to  you.  You  make  the  trips  you  used  to  neglect,  because  you  did  not 
want  to  take  the  horses  from  their  work.  It  can  be  used  in  all  seasons  when 
the  road  is  passable  to  horses.  The  wheels  are  high  enough  to  give  ample 
road  clearance.  Solid  tires  give  good  traction  and  eliminate  many  tire 
troubles.  The  engine  is  simple  and  powerful.  Fuel  and  oil  cost  less  than  the 
feed  for  a  horse,  while  the  car  will  do  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  work. 

It  will  pay  you  in  many  ways  to  know  all  about  the  International  Com- 
mercial Car.  A  letter  brings. full  particulars  with  many  interesting  facts  and 
figures.    Address  the  nearest  branch  house  or  the  Chicago  office. 

Weatern  Branch  Iloaaen:  Denver,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wainh.t  Salt  Lake  '  it-     I  tab;  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

112  Hart-enter  litiittline  Chicago  USA 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

400   Sixth   St.,  S.  U.   S.  A. 

This  picture  shows  one  of  our 

MODERN  CIDER  PRESSES 

It  is  a  powerful  and  rapid  work- 
er, is  made  with  the  square  cars, 
as  shown,  or  with  basket,  as  de- 
sired. We  manufacture  every 
kind  of  press;  also  olive  oil  and 
wine  making  machinery. 
Write  for  Circulars. 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

The"  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity. 

Everybody's  Favorite. 
Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

Built  on  modem  lines — sizes  IV2,  3  and  5 
Horse  Powe-. 


Pumps! 

Pumps! 

for  every  service  and  use. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump 

has  rine-oiline  bcariacs.    It  is  fitted  with  one  inside  and  one  outside 
bearinr  between  the  pulleys,  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alignment,  doin*  away 
with  friction  and  prercnriir  bearings  from  heating.    Lone  packing  box.  Cua 
teed,  modern  ftp-to-date.  We  atao  carry  the  lairest  line  of  Wind  Mills, 
Tank*.  Pip*,  Pipm  Fitting*,  Ho**,  Bra**  Goad*,  etc. 
Send  for  our  farce  Catalog.    Mailed  free. 

WOOD  IN  &  LITTLE,  Pump  House 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat 


Send  for  Catalogue- 
Mailed  Free 


ANOTHER  HISTORY-MAKING  "SIX" 


Every  Inch 
a  Car 


**** 


This  New  KisselKar  48  "Six" 


repeats  the  triumph  of  the  big  KisselKar  60  "Six" 

Results  of  the  recent  announcement  of  the  new 
KisselKar  48  "Six"  have  fully  justified  our  confidence  in 
the  waiting-  demand  for  a  real.lv  superior  "Six"  to  fill  the 


gap  between  the  big  high-powered  "sixes"  and  the  so- 
called  "little  sixes." 

Popular  response  has  been  decisively  favorable  to 
this  new  model  which  bids  fair  to  equal  the  sensational 
introduction  of  the  KisselKar  60  "Six,"  the  car  that  pio- 
neered the  downward  trend  in  big  "Six"  prices  a  few 


years  ago.  The  principal  reasons  for  the  instantaneous 
success  of  the  new  KisselKar  48  "Six"  are  three-fold — 
appearance,  mechanical  perfection  and  riding  comfort. 
These  three  factors  quickly  determine  the  status  of  a 
new  model  and  challenge  an  immediate  verdict.  You 
look  at  a  car  to  feel  its  "personality";  you  examine  it 
to  measure  its  mechanical  perfection;  you  ride  in  it  to 
know  its  comfort.  These  are  the  tests  that  quickly  tell 
the  storv  of  the  KisselKar  success. 


48 
"SIX" 


KisselKar 


60 
"SIX" 


One  glance  at  the  new  KisselKar  48 
'"Six"  proves  it  a  car  of  supreme  distinction 
—a  delight  to  the  eye  that  appeals  strongly 
to  your  "pride  of  ownership."  You  arc  at 
once  impressed  with  its  symmetry  of  de- 
sign, its  beautiful,  long,  graceful  lines.  low 
hanging  body,  artistic  finish  and  thorough- 
bred, suggestion  of  latent  power.  Only  a 
few  of  the  very  higliest  priced  cars  equal 
the  KisselKar  48  "Six"  in  strikingly  hand- 
some appearance  and  elegance  of  equip- 
ment. 

The  closer  you  study  this  neiv  model,  the 
more  you  become  convinced  that  its  merits 
are  more  than  merely  "eye-deep."  The 
"luxury  of  motion"  is  realized  in  the  Kissel- 
Kar 48  "Six."  Its  silent,  gliding  movement 
imparts  a  sense  of  buoyant  exhilarating 
comfort,  as  you  relax  restfully  in  the  deep 
upholstered  seats. 

The  extra  liberal  132-inch  wheelbase 
bridges  the  inequalities  of' the  road,  giving 
a  special  steadiness  of  motion.  Side-sway 

KisselKar  Trucks-' 1 ,500  pounds  to  6 


on  all  but  the  roughest  roads  has  been 
eliminated,  hence  no  necessity  for  occu- 
pants to  "brace"  themselves  in  a  tense,  tir- 
ing position. 

Big  wheels  and  big  tires  absorb  road 
vibration  and  reduce  it  to|  the  minimum. 
The  riding  comfort  "of  the  KisselKar  48 
"Six"  is  the  result; of  perfectly  balanced 
construction,  every  part  in  exact  and  har- 
monious relation  to  every  other  part. 

A  silent,  powerful  and  responsive  long 
stroke  motor,  with  plenty  of  excess  power, 
takes  you  to  your  destination  as  slow  as  a 
walk  or  as  fa<t  as  you  care  to  go — uphill 
or  down — without  the  necessity  of  shifting 
gears.  The  KisselKar  48  "Six"  is  electric 
lighted  and  started.  It  has  left-hand  drive 
and  center  control. 

When  the  specifications  of  this  new 
KisselKar  are  examined  and  the  construc- 
tion analyzed  in  detail,  you  will  be  willing 
to  admit  that  no  other  car  at  the  price — 
$2,350,    fully    equipped — approaches  the 

tons--are  used  in  over  200  distinct  lines 


KisselKar  48  "Six"  in  design,  power,  equip- 
ment, beaut\-  of  lines  and  riding  comfort. 
The  KisselKar  60  "Six"  at  $3,1">0  maintains 
its  leadership  as  the  dominant  big  car  value 
in  America.  Coupled  with  the  new  Kissel- 
Kar 48  "Six,"  supreme  satisfaction-  in 
"sixes"  is  now  assured  to  those  who  de- 
mand the  best  at  a  price  consistent  with 
actual  manufacturing  cost. 

For  $1,850  you  can  buy  the  KisselKar  40 
"Four,"  considered  by  many  discriminating 
judges  the  leader  of  its  class  and  type. 
KisselKar  models  are  now  being  shown  at 
all  our  branches.  Look  up  the  dealer  in 
your  locality,  or  write  for  illustrated  cata- 
log:. 


KisselKar  Service 

The  KisselKar  is  sold  under  a  written  guar- 
antee of  service  to  owners — a  tangible,  defi- 
nite and  specific  contract  that  clearly  stipu- 
lates the  scope  of  KisselKar  Service  and  pro- 
vides for  care  that  forestalls  trouble  and 
retards  depreciation. 


of  business.    Write  for  Truck  Catalog. 


Pacific  KisselKar  Branch 

(Successors  to  STANDARD  MOTOR  CAR  CO.) 


Golden  Gate  and  Van  Ness  Aves., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


12th  and  Madison  Sts., 
OAKLAND 


FarmersandOrchardists 


ARE  MAKING 


Money  in  California 


No  land  like  its  valleys 
for  successful  farming 
and  fruit  growing. 
A  cultivated  acre  will 
produce  more  revenue 
than  any  three  acres 
elsewhere. 

No  place  like  it  for  out- 
door and  country  home 
life  the  year  around. 
The  Sacramento,  San 
Joaquin,  Santa  Clara, 
Salinas  and  Imperial 
Valleys  and  400  miles  of 
Coast  country  offer  fer- 
tile lands  to  thousands. 
Markets  for  every  pro- 
duct of  Farm,  Orchard 
and  Dairy. 

Opportunities  for  Home 
Seekers  and  Settlers 
worthy  of  the  most  care- 
ful investigation. 

For  Particulars  Address 
CHAS.  S.  FEE,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Dept.  S.,  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco 
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Which  Is  the  Best  Breed  of  Hogs  to  Raise? 

 :  By  John  Y.  Beaty  


WHICH  is  the  best  breed  of  hogs? 
This  question  is  asked  again  and  again.  Col- 
lege professors  have  it  to  answer  a  dozen  times  a 
week,  and  the  editors  of  farm  journals  are  appealed 
to  for  advice.  The  professor  usually  begs  the  ques- 
tion and  wanders  off  into  a  technical  comparison  of 
the  different  breeds  that  leads  nowhere  and  leaves 
the  inquirer  more  in  doubt  than  in  the  beginning. 
The  editor  usually  says  there  is  no  best  breed. 

There  is  a  best  breed  though— for  you— but  that 
breed  may  not  be  the  best  breed  for  your  neighbor. 
For  this  very  reason,  it  is  impossible  for  the  pro- 
fessor or  the  editor  to  tell  you  which  is  the  best. 

In  general,  the  best  breed  is  the  one  with  which 
you  have  had  good  success.  Have  had — the  best 
breed  cannot  be  foretold.  Of  course,  there  are  times 
when  a  farmer  succeeds  with  the  first  breed  of  hogs 
he  raises,  and  there  are  cases,  too,  where  the  same 
man  has  succeeded  with  several  different  breeds. 
Others  fail  with  all  of  them. 

One  important  element  in  deciding  is  the  purpose 
for  which  you  intend  to  raise  the  pigs.  Do  you 
propose  to  sell  them  all  for  pork?  Then  pay  little 
attention  to  personal  preferences  and  raise  those  that 
will  grow  into  pounds  the  quickest.  Often  such  are 
cross-breds.  Or  do  you  propose  to  raise  pigs  to 
be  sold  at  the  highest  price  for  breeding?  Then 
choose  the  breed  with  which  you  like  to  work  best 
and  the  one  for  which  there  is  more  or  less  local 
demand. 

You  will  always  make  the  greatest  success  in  rais- 
ing pure  bred  swine  by  choosing  the  breed  that  ap- 
peals to  you.  If  you  are  attracted  by  the  long  bodies 
and  the  erect  ears  and  the  dished  faces  of  the  Berk- 
shires,  you  will  enjoy  working  with  Berkshires  best 
and  you  can  always  succeed  more  quickly  with  some- 
thing you  enjoy  than  with  something  about  which 
you  care  little. 

If  you  are  pleased  more  by  the  white  color  and 
symmetrical  form  of  the  Chester  White,  that  is  the 
breed  for  you.    And  so  on  through  the  list. 

No  matter  how  good  the  pigs  you  raise  may  be, 
there  isn't  much  money  in  it  for  you  unless  you  can 
dispose  of  the  surplus  promptly,  at  a  good  price  and 
without  large  expense  of  selling  and  shipping.  Local 
demand  for  a  breed  always  makes  it  easier  to  get  a 
start  with  that  breed.  But  local  demand  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  a  demand  in  your  own  town.  A 
good  demand  for  Durocs  in  Marin  county,  Cal.,  makes 
Marin  county  a  good  place  to  raise  the  "Reds."  In 
fact,  a  good  demand  in  the  Stale  of  Oregon  for 
Berkshires,  makes  most  any  location  in  the  State 
I  a  good  place  for  embarking  with  that  breed. 

When  you  must  depend  on  customers  500  miles 
I  away  to  take  your  surplus,  however,  the  chances  are 
]    that  you  will  be  handicapped  in  the  selling. 

The  best  breed  has  often  been  decided  by  a  single 
point.  "I  like  the  Poland  Chinas,"  says  Jones,  "be- 
cause they  grow  so  rapidly." 

And  then  Smith  defends  his  choice  by  saying  that 
I  the  Yorkshires  make  more  bacon  than  any  other 
breed. 

Butler  comes  up  with  his   reason    for  breeding 
I  Durocs,  and  behold!  it  is  based  on  a  single  sale 
his  father  made  which  netted  him  $50  a  pig  for  all 
I  he  raised  one  season. 

Brown  looks  at  the  business  from  a  different  angle 
and  thinks  he  lias  solved  the  problem  when  he  dis- 


The  Cheater  White  Meets  the  Demand  for  a 
Symmetrical  White  Hog  With  Heavy  Hams. 


Poland  China  Hogs  Are  Championed  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  But  Are  Also  Good  for  the  Coast. 


The  English  Have  Set .  Their  Stamp  of  Ap- 
proval on  the  Yorkshire.. 


The  Duroc  Jersey   Is   Strictly  an  American 
Lard  Type  Hog. 


Some   Prefer  Berkshires,   Because  They  Are 
Prolific. 


covers  that  the  Berkshires  are  more  pro- 
lific on  his  farm  than  some  other  breed  he 
has  tried. 

If  you  please,  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
history  of  some  of  the  breeds  in  working 
out  this  riddle. 


The  Berkshires  and  Yorkshires  are  from  England 
and  have  a  history  of  I  don't  know  how  many  years 
behind  them.  The  Poland  Chinas,  the  Duroc  Jer- 
seys, the  Chester  Whites  are  natives  of  our  own 
country. 

All  the  breeds  have  been  bred  under  the  many 
conditions  found  on  our  farms  and  have  been  changed 
and  improved  to  meet  those  conditions.  Market  de- 
mand, too,  has  influenced  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
ham  and  the  bacon,  and  the  live  stock  show  has  in- 
fluenced the  color  and  form,  and  even  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  tail. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  we  have  at  least  five 
breeds  of  swine,  each  of  which  is  well  adapted  to 
most  of  the  conditions  of  climate,  market,  and  show 
in  the  United  States. 

The  matter  is  very  personal,  this  choosing  the 
best  breed.  It  must  be  decided  by  yourself,  after 
careful  study  and  perhaps  considerable  experimenting. 

There  is  one  thing  that  applies  to  all  and  thai 
is  that  pure  breds  pay  best  if  you  are  willing  to  make 
hog  raising  as  much  a  business  as  raising  hay.  Pure 
breds  pay  because  the  good  ones  sell  for  more  to 
be  used  as  breeders  and  they  cost  no  more  to  raise. 

There  is  a  man  in  Sonoma  county  who  never  sells 
a  pig  ten  weeks  old  for  less  than  $25.  And  he 
never  sells  a  pig  four  months  old  for  less  than  $50. 
There  are  men  in  other  counties  who  reap  as  good 
a  reward  for  their  interest  in  breeding  pure  breds. 

During  the  evolution  of  the  Yorkshire,  the  main 
point  in  the  minds  of  the  breeders  has  been  long, 
deep  sides  to  make  the  best  bacon.  And  that  is  what 
the  breeders  have  secured.  The  English,  who  have 
had  the  most  to  do  with  the  Yorkshires,  want  the 
bacon  rather  than  the  lard,  and  their  ideals  show 
forth  in  the  Yorkshire.  The  English  have  set  their 
stamp  on  the  Berkshire  too,  but  we  Americans  have 
modified  their  ideal  somewhat  and  now  American 
Berkshires  are  a  happy  medium  between  the  bacon 
hog  and  the  lard  hog.  Large,  plump  hams  and  long 
deep  sides  characterize  the  Berkshire  carcass. 

Of  the  lard  type  breeds,  you  may  have  your 
choice  of  colors,  either  red,  white  or  black.  The 
red  Durocs  have  a  splendid  reputation  for  quick 
fattening  and  good  quality  meat.  The  Chester  Whites 
are  also  quick  growers  and  produce  heavily  of  lard 
and  hams. 

The  black  Poland  China  has  been  boosted  in  the 
corn  states,  and  has  proved  a  good  fattcner  in  states 
where  not  so  much  corn  is  fed.  It  meets  the  de- 
mand for  a  black  hog  with  big  hams  and  plenty  of 
growth. 

Figures  might  be  given  showing  the  records  made 
in  dressing  percentage,  extreme  weights  and  show 
winnings,  but  they  would  help  but  little.  All  the 
breeds  have  made  records  and  each  has  seemed  at 
times  to  be  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others,  but 
the  next  year  improvements  have  been  made  and  the 
record  has  been  superseded  by  another  breed,  only 
to  be  yielded  again  to  still  another. 

All  of  the  five  breeds  are  good — yes  and  there  are 
some  other  good  breeds,  too.  The  white  banded 
Hampshires,  the  long  nosed  Tamworths,  and  the 
white  Cheshires  each  have  their  following. 

After  all,  it  isn't  such  a  difficult  task  to  choose 
the  breed.  No  matter  how  good  the  breed,  there 
are  poor  hogs  within  it,  and  it  is  such  that  the  be- 
ginner must  avoid  regardless  of  their  cheapness. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Human  Question  Box  tor  Farmers 

 ■  Ly  W.  S.  Bott  


Dr.  A.  J.  Cook  Wins  Over  His  Critics 


BRINGING  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  farmers  of  Hum- 
boldt county  is  the  assignment  of  An- 
drew H.  Christiansen,  farm  adviser, 
whose  appointment  is  the  first  and,  so 
far,  the  only  one  made  by  the  uni- 
versity in  con- 
junction with  a 
plan  recently 
adopted  after  it 
had  been  made 
possible  by  State 
a  p  p  r  opriations. 
His  title  shouid 
be  the  Human 
Question  Box. 

Hum  boldt  is 
the  first  county 
in  the  State  to 
secure  a  farm  ad- 
viser, because  its 
Supervisors  were 
the  first  to  guar- 
antee the  pay- 
ment of  half  his 
salary.  For  his 
work  for  one  year 
$+.000  is  provid- 
ed, $2,000  by  the 
u  n  iversity,  $1,000 
by  the  Supervis- 
ors, $500  by  the 
Eureka  Promo- 
tion Committee, 
and  the  balance 
by  private  s  u  b  - 
scription.  More 
than  half  of  this 
amount  will  be 
used  by  Chris- 
tiansen as  expenses,  and  the  remainder 
will  constitute  his  salary. 

The  appointment  of  Christiansen 
was  made  several  weeks  ago  and  he 
arrived  on  the  ground  the  first  of  the 
month.  So  far  he  has  done  no  actual 
work  in  the  way  of  making  a  soil 
survey  of  the  county,  as  he  is  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  his  laboratory  appa- 
ratus, purchased  in  the  East  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  $500.  What  he  has 
done  is  to  make  several  addresses  at 
several  public  meetings  of  the  dairy- 
men of  Eel  river  valley  and  to  hold 
daily  consultations  with  farmers  from 
all  parts  of  the  county  who  come  to 
his  office  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  first  ten  days  he  consulted 
with  fully  100  agriculturists,  dairymen 
and  horticulturists,  an  average  of  ten 
a  day,  all  of  whom  had  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  and  some  special  prob- 
lem to  lay  before  him  for  considera- 
tion and  remedy.  These  questions  run 
all  the  way  from  how  to  cure  bovine 
tuberculosis  to  what  ails  a  bush  in  a 
rose  garden  that  has  failed  to  bloom. 

That  is  one  of  the  principal  things 
Christiansen  has  gone  to  the  county 
to  do — answer  questions.  His  instruc- 
tions from  the  university  are  to  an- 
swer all  questions,  whether  it  be  re- 
garding crop  rotation,  breeding  trp  a 
dairy  herd,  what  orchard  fruit  to  plant 
or  what  is  the  best  disinfectant  to  use 
after  the  baby  has  had  the  measles. 
If  he  cannot  answer  the  questions 
from  his  own  fund  of  information  he 
has  the  university  storehouse  at  his 
command,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make 
use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Humboldt  county. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  laboratory 
apparatus  and  its  establishment  in  his 
office,  Christiansen  will  take  to  the 
field  for  the  double  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  people  and  making  a  soil  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  county.  He  will 
first  visit  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  where  cattle  ranching  and 
fruit  raising  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries, the  latter  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Later  he  will  visit  the  Eel  river  valtey, 
that  of  the  Mad  river  and  the  other 
chief  agricultural  portions  of  the 
county,  and  in  time  will  visit  every 
section  of  the  big  county  and  make 
an  actual  survey  of  soil  and  climatic 
conditions. 

This  year  he  will  travel  by  train 
and  private  conveyance.     Next  year 


Andrew  H.  Christiansen 


he  will  be  provided  with  an  automo- 
bile by  the  university  and  will  be  able 
to  cover  greater  territory  in  less  time. 
His  sole  equipment,  when  be  takes 
to  the  field,  will  be  a  sack  in  which 
to  carry  specimens  of  soil  and  a  soil 
auger.  Thus  for- 
tified he  will  set 
out  on  a  system- 
atic survey. 

His  plan  is  to 
visit  certain  sec- 
tions at  certain 
times.  He  hopes 
to  have  the  farm- 
ers meet  him 
on  these  pre- 
arranged dates 
and  present  their 
problems  for 
s  o  Iving,  whether 
it  be  grain  or 
fruit  farming,  cat- 
tle raising  or  dai- 
rying, the  laying 
out  of  a  correct 
drainage  or  irri- 
gation system,  ro- 
tation of  crops, 
planting  of  new 
or  worn-out 
lands,  or  any  one 
of  the  many 
things  which  vex 
the  average  or 
above-the-average 
farmer  and  hin- 
der the  develop- 
ment of  the  cottn- 
ty.  Between 
times  he  will  sample  the  soil  of 
the  various  localities  in  which  he 
chances  to  be.  and  as  opportunity 
offers  will  make  an  analysis.  In  time 
he  expects  to  have  at  his  finger's  end 
information  showing  the  complexity 
of  the  ?oil  particles,  and  the  depth 
and  general  structure  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  what  will  and  what  will  not 
grow  in  the  section  under  discussion. 

Taking  soil  samples  is  in  itself  a 
delicate  task  and  Christiansen  desires 
that  tho-e  wanting  soil  analyzed  either 
first  obtain  instructions  from  him.  as 
to  how  to  take  the  samples  or  else 
have  him  come  and  take  them  him- 
self, preferably  the  latter.  As  each 
soil  analysis  requires  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days'  time,  it  is  important  that 
the  sample  be  properly  procured. 

Christiansen  will  be  at  the  call  of 
not  only  the  10,000  agriculturists, 
dairymen,  horticulturists  and  others 
in  the  county,  but  the  city  dweller  as 
welL  Tf  a  rancher  contemplates  set- 
ting out  a  new  piece  of  ground  to  or- 
chard, he  may  go  about  it  in  an  in- 
telligent manner  by  having  the  farm 
adviser  go  to  the  land,  make  a  soil 
analysis,  obse  rve  climatic  and  expos— 
ure  conditions  and  then,  after  taking 
everything  into  consideration  in  any 
way  having  to  do  with  the  inn  »■!■■, 
of  fruit,  inform  him  what  is  the  best 
fruit  to  plant  and  why.  And  all  this 
without  expense  to  the  rancher.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  city  housewife 
finds  that  her  flower  garden  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  her  neighbor,  her 
plants  infested  by  pests  or  similar 
trouble,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  send 
for  the  farm  adviser  and  have  him 
spend  days,  if  necessary,  in  finding 
out  what  is  wrong  and  suggest  a 
remedy  that  will  correct  the  trouble. 

Christiansen  has  found  the  people 
of  the  county  taking  a  far  greater 
interest  m  the  work  than  he  expected. 
There  is  seldom  an  hoar  during  the 
day  that  his  office  does  not  contain 
some  one  anxious  for  information. 


BY  the  frank  statement  of  his  op- 
ponents, who  voluntarily  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  made  "no 
case  against  him."*  Dr.  A.  J.  Cook, 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
emerged  successfully  from  a  rigid  in- 
vestigation of  his 
official  a  d  minis- 
trative  acts,  held 
by  Governor 
Hiram  J  o  h  nson 
at  Sacramento  on 
August  13. 

From  the  be- 
ginning of  his 
taking  charge  of 
the  horticultural 
department  Cook.' 
who  is  in  his  sev- 
enties and  who 
was  formerly  a 
professor  at  Po- 
mona College,  hii 
been  beset  by  an 
inde  rcurrerrt  of 
criticism,  directed 
partly  at  the  di  — 
charge  of  certain 
holdover  em- 
ployees from  the 
former  ad  minis- 
is  t  r  a  t  i  on,  and 
partly  at  the  is- 
suance of  quaran- 
tine orders  and 
other  official  acts 
for  which  he  was 
responsible. 


Dr.  A.  J.  Cook. 


Many  Heaters  Ordered 

More  than  a  million  orchard  heat- 
ers have  been  ordered,  and  great  pre- 
cautions are  being  taken  by  south- 
ern California  citrus  fruit  growers 
to  insure  their  orange  and  lemon 
crops  this  winter  from  any  possible 
cold  snap. 


Information  re- 
garding these  critic' ?ms  reached  Gov- 
ernor Johnwin  from  tir.'.e  '  :•  time,  and 
when  a  rrtrmber  of  fruit  men,  including 
several  county  iMirticidturr.l  commis- 
sioners, called  on  him  and  ;»escnteda 
communication  from  the  w-^iare  coni-_ 
mittee  of  the  California  PrTlTg ratters' 
Association,  the  Governor  ~er  Ttre 
date  for  a-Tmblic  hearing.  It  was 
clearly    understood    that,    'vltiie  Dr. 

bok  was  an  appointee  of  Governor 
Johnson,  his  removal  r.everthless 
would  follow  if  the  charges  were  sus- 
tained. 

Among  those  who  tock  the  lead 
in  calling  the  mooted  matters  to  the 
Governor's  atention  were  rranfc  T. 
Swett  of  M  arrises.  F.  R.  >f.  Bloomer 
of  Sacramento.  George  A.  L-mrman 
of  Shasta,  county,  lames  Mills  and 
R.  P.  Cundiff  of  Riverside  county, 
S.  A.  Pease  «f  San  Bernardino 
county.  Joseph  F.  WetzeJT  of  Siski- 
you county,  Howard  C.  Rowell  of 
San  Francisco  and  President  Hotle 
of  tbe  Sonoma  County  Apple  Grow- 
ers' Association. 

While  Cook's  opponents  were  busy 
/preparing  to  assail  his  previous  offi-l 
I  rial  acts.  Cook  summoned  his  friends! 
I  to  his  aid.  and  as  a  result  a  commit-  I 
*tee  of  fixe  spent  several  days  ran-  | 
sacking  the  records  of  bis  office  at 
Sacramento  and  in  preparing  data  to 
offset  the  claims  later  set  forth  by 
the  opposition.    This  committee  con- 
sisted of  C.  C.  Teague  of  Santa  Paula, 
Senator  P.  C.  Cogswell  of  Los  An- 
geles,  Earl    Morris   of  Santa  Clara 
county,  John    Vallance   of  Oakland 
and  George  HL  Cutter  of  Saoramento. 
How  well  the  committee  did  its  work 
was  demonstrated  by  the  climax  at 
the  end  of  the  hearing. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  by 
Governor  Johnson,  who  allowed  full 
freedom  of  expression  of  fact  and 
opinion  to  bring  out  in  the  open 
everything  that  was  under  cover.  The 
Governor  seldom  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  charges,  read  by  C.  O.  Busick 
of  Sacramento,  declared  that  Dr. 
Cook  was  erratic,  changeable  and  de- 
ficient in  executive  ability,  and  ac- 
ensed  bins  of  hawing  acted  unwisely 
in  issuing,  as  well  as  modifying, 
quarantine  orders.  Charges  regard- 
ing the  destruction  of  office  records, 
as  wen*  as  irregularities  in  conduct- 
ing examinations  in  several  southern 
California  counties  also  were  made. 


The  opponents  of  Dr.  Cook  took 
up  virtually  three-fourths  of  the  day, 
but  their  points,  as  later  admitted, 
were  not  substantiated  by  concrete 
evidence.  Thus,  while  it  was  shows 
that  Dr.  Cook  had  ior  several  months 
in  effect  suspend- 
ed the  order 
against  shipmenB 
that  might  have 
been  infected  witB 
the  white  fly,  ■ 
was  admitted  that 
no  damage  had 
accrued. 

The  charges  m 
regard  to  the  ho£ 
ticultural  exauK 
inations  f  a  i  led 
also  to  come  up 
to  the  manifests] 
as  it  was  clears? 
shown  that  t  he 
best  man  had 
won.  Incidental^ 
it  was  brought 
out,  that  Da 
Cook's  mar'iiagt 
had  resulted  ■ 
the  failure  of  a 
.Mr.  K-Mg.  The 
Mr.  E  s  s  i  g  ii 
question  i  s  t  ha 
brother  of  the 
present  secifl 
tary,  E.  O.  Escjfl 
than  whom  there 
i-  no  one  :los- 
er  to  Dr.  Cook 
There  was  a  bit  of  pathos  in  thf 
proceedings  when  Dr.  Cook  read  f 
paper,  held  with  trembling  hands,  m 
which  he  declared  that  he  had  tried 
to  do  right  and  that  he  had  "hewef 
to  the  line,  -awing  wood  and  kcsS 
ing  quiet.'"  He  declared  that  his 
woodpile  was  his  defense." 

C.  C.  Teague  opened  the  defensfl 
tor  Dr.  Cook.  Before  long  it  was  apf 
parent  that  Teague  and  bis  associafl 
committeemen  liad  amassed  data 
showing  that  from  the  beginning 
there  had  been  an  organized  attempt 
to  ruin  Cook's  administration,  and 
that,  in  his  mass  of  typewritten  data, 
there  were  many  copies  of  h  iters 
which  would  not  reflect  credit  on 
certain  employees  who  had  beei 
ousted  by  Cook. 

Incidentally,  when  the  criticism 
was  voiced  that  Dr.  Cook  had  re- 
moved certain  men.  Governor  John- 
son made  it  clear  that  the  point  was 
not  whether  Or.  Cook  had  removed 
them,  but  whether  their  removal,  by 
virtue  of  the  substitution  of  inferior 
men,  had  resulted  in  detriment  to 
the  fruit  interests  as  well  as  rite  wel- 
fare of  the  State.  The  Governor  said 
that  under  the  best  governmental 
policy,  tbe  appointive  power  must  m 
necessity  le;i\c  it  to  each  commis- 
sion or  executive  head  to  work  out 
its  own  -alvation.  He  added  that 
commissions  might  disagree  with  aim 
as  regards  the  retainment  of  certain 
employees,  but  that  he  could  not  is- 
terefere.  He  pointed  out  that  the  new 
civil  service  law  would  in  the  fu- 
ture remove  such  complaints  as  had 
been  voiced. 

The  defense  of  Dr.  Cook  wai 
scarcely  under  way.  when  the  tin* 
came  to  close  the  hearing.  It  had 
made  a  strong  impression,  and  wheal 
the  question  came  up  as  to  what 
date  the  hearing  should  be  continued, 
the  prosecution's  attacks  had  weu 
nigh  been  demolished.  James  Mills 
of  Riverside,  who  had  been  on  his 
feet  the  greater  part  of  the  day  lead- 
ing the  attack  on  Dr.  Cook,  fraafS 
admitted  to  the  Governor  that 
prosecution    had    failed  lamentably. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  mat- 
ter would  be  dropped  by  both  *ides, 
and  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
hatchet  -hoiild  be  buried,  and  that  all 
would  work  together  in  the  tiiture 
for  the  betterment  of  the  State.  «*• 
adopted. 
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Better  Irrigation  Laws  California's  Need 


-By  F.  S.  Hinrichs- 


Clie  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  lias  many  thousands  of  acres  of  plains  such  as  this  which,  If  irrigated,  would  add  millions  upon  millions  to  California's  riches. 


rHAT  California  has  given  much 
less  attention  to  administrative 
Irigation  laws  than  have  most  of 
he  other  Western  States  is  asserted 
p  a  bulletin  on  "Irrigation  Resources 
ff  California  and  Their  Utilization," 
lublished  by  the  Department  of 
kgriculture.  The  report  has  been 
Irepared  under  co-operative  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ulture  and  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  California. 
The  report  states  that  the  long 
ailure  to  enact  administrative  irri- 
ation  legislation  has  been  due  less 

0  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  is 
eeded  than  to  an  absence  of  appre- 
iation  on  the  part  of  the  public  gen- 
Irally  as  to  the  importance  of  irri- 
tation and  the  consequent  value  of 
luch  legislative  measures  as  will 
(ring  about  the  most  economical  de- 
lelopment. 

1  The  more  rapid  irrigation  develop- 
ment in  southern  California  has  led 
p  a  crystallization  of  ideas  and  prac- 
Ices  there  somewhat  different  from 
lie  ideas  and  practices  that  have 
Irown  up  in  the  irrigated  areas  north 
f  Tehachapi,  resulting  in  an  as- 
limed  diversity  of  interest  between 
ne  northern  and  southern  portions 
H  the  State.  Another  deterrent  has 
ken  the  adverse  influence  of  those 
p  situated  as  to  be  satisfied  to  let 
levelopment  under  irrigation  take  its 
purse  without  legislative  guide  or 
festriction. 

Frank  Adams,  irrigation  manager 
i  charge  of  work  in  California,  au- 
lor  of  the  publication,  asserts  that 
rigation  is  neither  equally  necessary 
Dr    equally    advantageous  through- 
nt  California,  "nor,"  he  adds,  "is  it 
jssible  to  determine  either  its  neces- 
Ity  or  its  advantage  wholly  by  the 
mount    of   the    annual    rainfall.  If 
rain  were  the  only  crop  grown  but 
ttle  irrigation  would  be  expected  in 
le  coastal  valleys  of  the  northern 
llf  of  the  State,  nor  in  some  of  the 
terior  valleys  north  of  Sacramento 
id  Stockton.    From  Sacramento  and 
tockton  southward,  however,  the  de- 
ree  of  irrigation  necessity  would  in- 
ease,  becoming  absolute  in  lower 
in  Joaquin  valley,  and  in  most  of 
e  State  south  of  Tehachapi.  But 
it  were  not  that,  excepting  in  the 
ountain  valleys,  the  California  win- 
r  is  a  growing  period,   even  the 
>rthern  third  of  the  State  would  not 
row  large  annual  crops  without  ir- 
gation,  because  the  rainfall  in  Cali- 
trnia  comes  mostly  from  November 
April,    followed    by    the  well 
town    California    rainless  summer, 
iring  which  few  plants  can  be  both 
rminated  and  brought  to  maturity 
thout  moisture  artificially  applied." 
Because  the  rainless  summers  ren- 
r  irrigation  either  a  necessity  or  a 
arked   advantage   in   nearly  every 
iction  of  the  State,  the  Department 
i  Agriculture  expert  has  given  con- 


Lack  of  Appreciation  as  to  Its  Importance  is   the  Main 
Trouble,  Declares  United  States  Expert,  Who  Has 
Closely  Investigated  the  Conditions. 


sideration  to  every  section  in  a  State- 
wide irrigation  study. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  in- 
vestigations reported  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  to  assist  in  bringing  about  the 
fullest  utilization  of  the  irrigation  re- 
sources of  California.  Adams  says  it 
is  of  little  value  to  call  attention  to 
the  extent  of  those  resources  or  to 
the  manner  and  character  of  their 
present  use  if  by  so  doing  the  public 
is  not,  at  least  to  some  extent,  led 
to  bring  to  these  resources  a  greater 
degree  of  protection  or  to  their  full 
utilization  a  greater  degree  of  in- 
centive and  encouragement. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  report  that 
the  public  problems  connected  with 
irrigation  in  California  are  as  yet  but 
little  solved,  and  because  this  was  be- 
lieved to  be  partially  due  to  a  lack 
of  general  understanding  regarding 
the  extent  of  irrigable  lands,  large 
and  comprehensive  irrigation  maps 
accompany  the  report. 

"In  the  economy  of  present  use  of 
water  the  south  is  unquestionably 
leading  the  north,"  says  the  report, 
"so  there  is  less  need  for  measures 
that  will  prevent  waste  below  Te- 
hachapi than  above  it.  But  through- 
out the  State  education  in  better 
methods  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  the  exercise  of  sufficient 
public  control  to  keep  use  down  to 
crop  necessities  can  alone  insure  the 
kind  of  irrigation  progress  that  is 
truly  economical.  If  California  puts 
into  force  some  such  method  of  de- 
termining and  adjudicating  existing 
rights  to  water  as  is  embodied  in  the 
best  modern  irrigation  legislation 
elsewhere,  and  as  is  now  again  pro- 
posed for  California,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  it  will  be  welcomed 
by  actual  irrigators  in  at  least  all  of 
the  sections  in  which  development 
has  not  yet  approached  the  maxi- 
mum. 

"This  will  be  true  even  if  determi- 
nation and  adjudication  of  existing 
rights  is  made  possible  only  to  com- 
munities calling  for  it,  rather  than 
compulsory  for  all  communities,  re- 
gardless of  whether  rights  are  al- 
ready considered  settled  on  a  basis 
that  is  fair  to  both  irrigators  and  the 
public. 

"If,  in  addition  or  independently, 
provision  is  made  for  the  exercise  of 
public  control  of  new  appropriations, 
in  accordance  with  established  cus- 
tom in  nearly  all  of  the  other  West- 
ern States,  an  important  and  definite 
advance  will  have  been  made  over 
the  present  practice  in  water  filings — ■ 
a  practice  that  gives  to  many  filings 


a  color  of  right  not  justified  by  the 
actual  utilization  following  and  makes 
impossible  any  definite  understanding 
of  the  amount  of  water  that  will 
ultimately  be  allowed  on  behalf  of 
development  alreadv  under  way. 

"Finally,  if  some  such  public  dis- 
tribution of  diversions  of  water,  as 
most  other  irrigation  States  provide, 
is  provided  for  California,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  it  may  be  called  into 
force  locally  when  demanded  by  a 
reasonable  number  of  irrigators  con- 
cerned, a  programme  of  State  con- 
trol of  and  encouragement  to  irri- 
gation that  was  in  considerable  meas- 
ure marked  out  for  California  by  the 
first  State  engineer  nearly  thirty 
years  ago  will  at  last  have  been  car- 
ried out,  even  if  only  after  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  this  programme 
have  long  been  in  effect  with  a  high 
degree  of  success  in  numerous  other 
commonwealths." 

In  the  outline  of  the  irrigation  re- 
sources of  California,  the  agricul- 
tural and  the  irrigated  areas  have 
been  listed  for  385  separate  valleys  or 
units,  1G7  of  these  being  in  north- 
ern California,  80  in  central  California 
and  88  in  southern  California. 

The  total  area  of  irrigable  agricul- 
tural land  found  in  the  zones  of  irri- 
gaion  water  supplies,  which  includes 
all  of  the  valley  lands,  the  rolling 
plains,  the  arable  portions  of  the 
Sierra  foothills  up  to  about  3,000  feet 
in  elevation,  and  all  of  the  plateau 
and  desert  lands  to  which  some  ir- 
rigation water  supplies  are  available, 
is  21,865,200  acres,  of  which  3,192,646 
acres  are  already  irrigated,  and  9,- 
699,600  acres  are  estimated  as  the 
area  to  be  ultimately  irrigated. 

Of  the  total  irrigable  areas  found, 
about  28.5  per  cent  are  in  northern 
California,  about  44  per  cent  are  in 
central  California,  about  24  per  cent 
are  in  Southern  California.  Of  the 
areas  it  is  estimated  may  ultimately 
be  irrigated,  about  35.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  are  in  northern  California, 
about  44.5  per  cent  in  central  Cali- 
fornia, and  about  20  per  cent  in  south- 
ern California.  Of  the  estimated  fu- 
ture increase  in  the  irrigated  acreage 
of  California,  about  45  per  cent  is 
allotted  to  northern  California,  about 
36.5  per  cent  to  central  California 
and  about  18.5  per  cent  to  southern 
California. 

The  mean  annual  flow  of  the  majol 
surface  streams  of  California,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  in  round  numbers 
approaches  60,000,000  acre-feet,  or 
enough  to  cover  all  of  the  irrigable 
land  of  the  State  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
three  feet.   This  water,  however,  does 


not  all  run  where  or  when  most 
needed  for  supplying  deficiencies  in 
soil  moisture  in  the  cropped  or  cul- 
tivable fields;  nor  is  the  mean  flow 
of  streams  the  flow  that  measures 
possibilities  of  utilization,  except  as 
storage  is  available  to  equalize  all 
of  the  years,  which  is  the  case,  as 
far  as  yet  known,  with  a  relatively 
few  streams  only.  So  the  quantity 
of  water  available  for  irrigation  in 
California  is  very  much  less  than  the 
total  quantity  carried  in  the  streams. 
If  an  average  of  2  acre-feet  per  acre 
per  year  were  eventually  to  be  used 
on  the  entire  area  it  is  estimated 
may  ultimately  be  irrigated,  less  than 
one-third  of  the  mean  annual  (low  for 
all  the  State  would  be  required. 

If  all  of  Sacramento  Valley  and 
plains  and  adjacent  arable  Sierra 
foothills  should  some  day  be  irrigated 
two  feet  deep,  a  quantity  of  wtaer 
equal  to  only  one-third  of  the  mean 
out-flow  of  the  Sacramento  river  at 
Collinsville  during  the  few  years 
records  were  attempted  for  that  point 
would  be  required. 

If  all  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
its  plains  and  adjacent  arable  Sierra 
foothills  should  be  watered  to  the 
same  depth,  about  one-third  more 
water  than  now  enters  San  Joaquin 
Valley  would  in  mean  years  be 
needed. 

In  conclusion,  Adams  says  that 
while  irrigation  investigations  in  Cal- 
ifornia have  not  progressed  far 
enough  to  give  final  data,  the  studies 
already  show  that  the  best  economy 
demands  limiting  the  quantity  the 
State  should  allow,  in  so  far  as  the 
State  has  authority  to  check  exces- 
sive use,  not  to  the  quantities  irri- 
gated soils  can  absorb,  but  to  the 
quantities  irrigated  crops  can  use. 

"Speaking  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,"  says  Adams,  "which  in  the 
end  is  paramount,  'beneficial'  use  in 
irrigation  can  only  be  considered  use 
that  helps  plants  to  grow  and  pro- 
duce. Only  a  realization  and  an  en- 
forcement of  this  principle  can  bring 
about  the  irrigation  of  the  nearly 
10,000,000  acres  of  California  agricul- 
tural lands  that  it  is  estimated  in  this 
report  may  ultimately  be  watered. 

"There  are  many  sides  to  the  fu- 
ture irrigation  development  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  the  end  the  equitable 
and  orderly  distribution  and  delivery 
of  water  to  actual  users  will  tran- 
scend in  importance  matters  of  even 
the  public  control.  But  equitable  and 
orderly  distribution  and  delivery  of 
water  for  irrigation  are  not  possible 
unless  rights  to  water  are  certain, 
and  it  is  believed  that  results  will  fall 
far  short  of  the  possible  and  prac- 
ticable unless  the  public  of  California 
give  the  same  measure  of  attention 
and  support  to  irrigation  that  the 
public  of  other  Western  States  have 
given  to  irrigation  within  their  juris- 
dictions." 
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Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY  (Fred 
Seulberger) — Apricot  crop 
harvested,  one-third  dried.  'Cots 
were  unusually  clean  and  free 
from  imperfections.  Pear  crop 
will  be  70  per  cent  of  normal, 
and  will  run  small  on  account 
of  drought.  Grapes,  very  light. 
Second  crop  of  strawberries  be- 
ing harvested,  100  per  cent  of 
normal  crop,  and  excellent  quality. 
Tomatoes  setting  well,  but  blight 
killing  a  number  of  plants.  Only 
a  few  fields  of  barley  were  har- 
vested for  grain;  quality  good.  Grain 
hay  harvested,  and  in  stack  and  bale. 
Quality  good,  yielding  30  per  cent  of 
average  crop. 

Butte  County  (Earle  Mills)— Al- 
monds, 20  per  cent;  peaches,  20  to  75 
per  cent;  plums,  100  per  cent;  prunes, 
50  per  cent;  citrus  fruits,  35  per  cent; 
grapes,  75  per  cent;  berries  and  vege- 
tables, 100  per  cent;  grain,  150  per 
cent;  livestock,  good  condition. 

Colusa  County  (L.  R.  Boedefeld)— 
Muir  peach  crop  almost  over,  heavy 
crop  and  fine  quality;  prunes,  ripen- 
ing, harvest  will  start  in  about  a 
week.  Fruit  of  good  size.  Some 
growers  picked  up  sunburnt  fruit, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  qual- 
ity of  fruit  it  makes.  Citrus  crop  is 
heavy,  cool  weather  allowing  fruit 
to  make  good  growth;  grape  crop, 
on  account  of  lack  of  moisture,  is 
short  and  inferior  in  quality  in  some 
localities.  Potato  crop  on  irrigated 
land,  big;  beans,  largest  acreage  in 
history  of  county  and  perhaps  large 
yield;  rice  crop  doing  well.  Barley 
on  tule  land  turned  out  big,  25  to  35 
sacks  an  acre,  while  on  the  plains  and 
foothills  thousands  of  acres  were  not 
worth  cutting.  River  land  cut  will 
average  less  than  10  sacks  to  the 
acre.  Range  feed  very  short.  In  al- 
falfa growing  sections  all  live  stock 
is  in  good  condition. 

El  Dorado  County  (J.  E.  Hassler) 
— Pears,  45  per  cent;  apples,  35  per 
cent;  grapes,  80  per  cent;  vegetables, 
100  per  cent;  grain,  80  per  cent  of 
normal  crop. 

Humboldt  County  (George  B. 
Weatherby) — Peaches  are  of  high 
quality,  but  only  about  75  per  cent 
of  normal  crop.  Apple  and  pear 
crops  less  than  normal.  Tomatoes 
are  ripening  fast  with  prospects  of  a 
good  crop.  Oat  hay  is  firm  in  price 
with  many  of  the  growers  holding 
for  even  higher  prices. 

Imperial  County  (W.  E.  Wilsie)— 
Deciduous  fruits,  normal;  citrus 
fruits,  normal;  first  crop  of  grapes 
is  in  and  107  cars  were  shipped;  sec- 
ond crop  of  Thompson  seedless  now 
on  market..   Cotton  crop  very  good. 

Inyo  County  (Richard  Baird) — 
Apples  and  pears  are  in  good  condi- 
tion; grapes,  excellent;  grain,  normal 
crop;  live  stock,  excellent  condition. 

Kings  County  (B.  V.  Sharp)— 
Grapes.  40  per  cent  of  normal  crop; 
vegetable's,  some  short;  grain,  50  per 
cent;  peaches,  20  per  cent,  and  apri- 
cots 65  per  cent  short  on  account  of 
late  frosts. 

Lake  County  (George  A.  Lyon) — 
Apples,  25  per  cent;  peaches,  40  per 
cent;  almonds,  10  per  cent;  pears,  65 
per  cent;  prunes,  35  per  cent;  wine 
grapes,  100  per  cent;  all  kinds  of 
grain,  good  crops. 

Los  Angeles  County  (William 
Wood) — Oranges,  90  per  cent  of 
average  crop;  lemons,  25  per  cent; 
grapes,  berries  and  vegetables,  nor- 
mal; grain,  25  per  cent. 

Madera  County  (George  March- 
bank) — Young  orchards  coming  into 
bearing  this  year  will  counterbalance 
the  injury  to  old  orchards  as  far  as 
peaches  go,  so  we  have  peaches 
100  per  cent  of  last  year.  Olives  are 
looking  good  and  will  be  200  per 
cent  of  last  year;  figs,  130  per  cent; 


Reports  of  crop  conditions  in  California  are  made  by  the  various 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners  to  "Orchard  and  Farm"  in  the  ac- 
companying article.  They  are  made  up  to  and  including  August  20,  and 
may  be  taken  as  absolutely  accurate. 


prunes,  about  70  per  cent;  raisin 
grapes,  70  per  cent;  wine  grapes.  85 
per  cent;  berries  and  vegetables, 
good;  grain,  about  50  per  cent  of  last 
year  and  about  35  per  cent  of  normal 
crop;  livestock  in  good  condition. 

Mendocino  County  (J.  R.Banks) — 
Hops,  90  per  cent;  grapes,  berries, 
alfalfa,  corn  and  potatoes,  100  per 
cent;  vegetables,  50  per  cent;  grain, 
100  per  cent;  livestock,  100  per  cent. 

Merced  County  (N.  H.  Wilson)— 
Peaches,  40  per  cent;  pears,  50  per 
cent;  plums,  40  per  cent;  olives,  100 
per  cent;  apricots,  10  per  cent;  apples, 
50  per  cent;  grapes,  70  per  cent;  wal- 
.  nuts,  100  per  cent;  berries,  100  per 
cent;  vegetables,  large  crop;  grain, 
25  per  cent;  live  stock  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Napa  County  (A.  D.  Butler)— De- 
ciduous fruit  is  turning  out  about 
half  a  crop;  grapes,  vegetables  and 
grain,  good  crop;  live  stock  doing 
well. 

Nevada  County  (D.  F.  Norton) — 

Citrus  trees  are  loaded  with  young 
fruit  to  fullest  capacity;  grapes,  100 
per  cenii  logan  and  raspberries  har- 
vested, all  varieties  100  per  cent  of 
normal  crop;  vegetables,  average 
crop,  potatoes  especially  good;  grain, 
abundant  crop  and  harvested;  live 
stock  in  fine  condition. 

Orange  County  (Roy  K.  Bishops- 
Peaches  are  ripening  and  are  proving 
to  be  of  good  size  and  fine  quality. 
Walnuts  good,  small  per  cent  of 
blight.  Navel  oranges,  80  per  cent, 
sizing  up  welL  Lemon  and  young 
orange  trees  making  fine  fall  growth, 
but  old  trees  are  backward.  Grapes 
are  ripening,  with  very  little  mildew. 
Bell-peppers  are  coming  on  well. 
Early  fall  peas  are  being  planted. 
Celery  practically  all  planted,  with 
an  acreage  of  1,500.  Grain  thresh- 
ing about  finished,  with  a  yield  of 
40  per  cent  to  the  acre.  Lima  beans 
are  being  harvested;  yield  for  county 
75  per  cent.  No  hot  weather  to  in- 
jure the  crop.  Beets  are  being  har- 
vested. _  Much  irrigation  has  been 
done  with  excellent  results;  yield,  80 
per  cent. 

Placer  County  (H.  H.  Bowman)  — 

The  deciduous  fruit  season  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close  and  although  ship- 
ments exceed  those  of  last  year,  at 
present  the  county  as  a  whole  will 
market  about  60  to  65  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop.  This  will  aggregate  about 
50,000  tons.  Newcastle,  our  heaviest 
shipping  point,  has  shipped  to  date 
to  Eastern  markets  1,100  thirteen-ton 
cars  and  about  100  cars  locally. 
Grapes  are  badly  damaged  and  will 
be  very  short. 

Riverside  County  (R.  P.  Cundiff)— 
Apricots  and  peaches,  full  crop;  al- 
monds, 85  per  cent  of  normal;  apples, 
85  per  cent;  olives,  80  per  cent; 
prunes,  90  per  cent;  citrus  fruits,  60 


per  cent;  table  grapes,  80  per  cent; 
wine  grapes,  90  per  cent;  berries,  full 
crop  of  all  varieties;  vegetables,  most 
varieties  normal;  grain,  very  light, 
about  one-third  of  normal.  Decidu- 
ous crops  are  generally  of  fine  qual- 
ity and  good  prices  are  being  real- 
ized. Citrus  crop  will  be  better  than 
expected  in  the  early  spring. 

Sacramento  County  (F.  R.  M. 
Bloomer) — Prunes  are  drying,  65  per 
cent  of  normal  crop;  cling  peaches 
for  canning,  80  per  cent;  oranges, 
looking  fine  and  fully  90  per  cent; 
olives,  full  crop,  at  least  1,500,000 
pounds:  wine  grapes,  50  per  cent; 
table  grapes,  mostly  Tokays,  55  per 
cent.  The  second  crop  of  strawber- 
ries is  heavy;  potatoes,  70  per  cent; 
cantaloupes,  90  per  cent;  beans,  pink, 
80  per  cent;  Bayos,  85  per  cent. 
Grain,  harvested  and  not  up  to  aver- 
age year,  due  to  shortage  of  rain. 
Dairy  cows  scarce  if  one  wishes  to 
buy.  Hop  crop  nearly  all  harvested 
and  will  run  close  to  7,000,000  pounds 
or  35,000  bales. 

San  Benito  County  (Leonard  H. 
Day) — Prunes,  75  per  cent  of  average 
crop  and  of  large  size;  peaches,  ap- 
ples, pears,  grapes  and  berries,  full 
crops;  livestock  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition. 

San  Bernardino  County  (S.  A. 
Pease)  —  Apples,  peaches,  pears, 
prunes,  95  per  cent;  walnuts,  100  per 
cent  of  normal;  oranges,  75  per  cent; 
lemons,  30  per  cent;  grape  fruit,  95 
per  cent;  grapes,  95  per  cent;  alfalfa, 
100  per  cent. 

San  Diego  County  (H.  A.  Wein 
land) — Apple  growers  will  realize  an 
average  crop;  peaches  too  plentiful 
to  bring  a  good  price;  young  citrus 
fruit  showing  thickly  on  trees  in 
many  sections;  raisin  grapes  about  85 
per  cent  of  normal. 

San  Joaquin  County  (William  Gar- 
den) —  About  30  per  cent  of  table 
grapes  available  for  shipping;  wine 
grapes,  very  light,  with  few  excep- 
tions. All  kinds  of  vegetables,  scarce. 
Free-stone  peaches  turning  out  much 
better  than  expected,  about  75  per 
cent  normal;  cling  peaches,  light,  not 
over  40  per  cent;  prunes,  about  80 
per  cent;  almonds,  including  the  en- 
tire county,  less  than  5  per  cent  nor- 
mal; potatoes,  quality  and  quantity 
good. 

Santa  Barbarn  County  (C.  W.  Beers) 

— Apples  suffering  slightly  from  mil- 
dew, but  100  per  cent  of  normal  crop; 
apricots,  extra  fine  quality,  large  size, 
110  per  cent;  pears,  heavy,  excellent 
quality.  100  per  cent  of  normal; 
lemons,  100  per  cent;  many  young 
trees  set  this  year  and  bloom  is 
fully  normal;  black  scale  and  red 
spider  showing  up  in  some  sections. 
Oranges,  full  crop;  pomelos,  full 
crop;  berries  and  vegetables,  normal. 
Half  crop  of  grains,  and  three-quar- 


Must  Pick  Grapes  Clean 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  several 
raisin  growers  of  Fresno  county 
whereby  the  crews  of  grape  pickers 
will  be  compelled  to  pick  the  crop 
free  from  badly  burned  berries. 

The  plan  calls  for  clauses  relative 
to  the  clean  picking  of  grapes  to  be 
inserted  in  the  contracts  with  the 
crews  of  Japanese  or  other  foreign 
laborers. 

The  contracts  this  year  are  uni- 
form and  printed  on  a  certain  colored 
paper  that  will  be  recognized  by  all 

intciested. 


Plan  Citrus  Insurance 

An  important  but  strictly  private 
conference  was  held  between  leading 
citrus  fruit  growers  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  a  representative  of  Lloyds 
of  London,  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration being  the  matter  of  insurance 
for  citrus  fruit  crops. 

The  fact  that  Lloyds  provides  insur- 
ance for  a  much  more  diversified 
range  of  interests  than  American  in- 
surance companies,  leads  fruit  men  to 
bc'ieve  that  it  will  be  practicable  to 
secure  protection  for  the  business  of 
citrus  fruit  culture. 


ter  crop  of  hay  for  county. I 
Walnuts  are  not  suffering  to! 
any  great  extent  from  blight] 
The  crop  will  be  about  nortnZI 
Santa  Cruz  County  (W.  D.j 
Volck) — Apples.  :H)  to  25  per] 
cent  normal  crop;  straw  berries  J 
90  per  cent;  blackberries,  90  per 
cent;  hay,  50  per  cent. 
Shasta  County  (George  A. 
Lamiman)—I'eaches  about  all  hai-i 
vested,  good  crop  in  upland  and  soldi 
green  at  good  prices:  prunes  rip-J 
ening  early,  harvesting  beginning 
soon,  good  crop,  large  sizes;  some! 
orchards  good  as  last  season;  Bart-I 
lett  pear  crop  packed  and  shipped,  M( 
cars  sold;  grapes  good,  and  <lnpine«i| 
now  being  made  at  good  prices;  aU 
kinds  of  hay  and  grain  good,  and] 
sold  at  good  prices;  crop  about 
sold;  livestock  in  good  condition.! 
New  company  that  opened  a  crcam-l 
ery  at  Anderson  is  running  in  goodM 
shape,  and  churning  over  100  pounds! 
of  butter  daily.  "There  are  now  250 
cows  on  the  list,  and  a  test  is  madeil 
of  each  can  of  cream  daily. 

Solano  County  (C.  R.  McBride)— 
Almonds.   30    per    cent    of  normal; 
prunes,  25  to  30  per  cent,  due  to  sun-  | 
burn;  peaches,  85  per  cent,  on  fl|| 
count  of  sunburn  and  smaller  sis 
plums,  75  per  cent;  table  grapes, 
to  60  per  cent,  severely  burned; 
grapes,  90  per  cent;  barley,  30 
cent;  wheat,  15  per  cent    There  is 
shortage  of  livestock,  but  conditio: 
is  good.       In    non-irrigated  distrfclj 
trees     are     suffering     from  drouth., 
French  prunes  average  nearly  if  not 
quite  the  same  as  last  year  in  size 
Some  neaches  are  small  and  w  ill  not 
be  picked  for  drying,  but  this  is  not 
general.     Almonds   developing  welL 
Sonoma  County  (A.  R.  Gallaway)- 
Deciduous  fruits  range  from  50  to  8C 
per  cent   of  average   crop.  Prunes, 
are  estimated  to  be  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  normal;  citrus  fruits,  50  per 
cent;  grapes,  full  crop;  berries,  full 
crop  of  Logan  and  Mammoth;  other 
kinds,  75  to  so  per  cent;  vegetable*, 
normal;  grain,  90  per  cent;  livestock  | 
in  good  condition.  Notwithstanding! 
the  hot  weather  and  grasshopper  in-  I 
vasion,  the    crop    prospects  rema" 
practically  unchanged.    Hops  are 
ceptionally  fine  and  tree  from  aphis 

Stanislaus  County  (A.  L.  Ruther-IBi 
ford) — Muir  peaches,  full  crop,  othetHi 
varieties,    one-fourth    normal;  apri-fl 
cots  were   10  per  cent    of  average!' 
crop;   other   deciduous   fruits   aboui  I 
normal  except  figs,  which  will  be  J(sH> 
per  cent  above  normal;  lemons,  ver>  I 
scarce;  oranges,  25  per  cent  above;! 
average;  wine   grapes,  50  per  cent;  I" 
Thompson    seedless,    60    per  cent:,! 
shipping  grapes,  75  per  cent;  berruaJM 
harvested,    normal    crop:    vegetables  1 1- 
short.     Worms  doing  much  damage  I 
to  garden   truck,  such  as  tomatoes1! 
beans,  peppers,  egg-plant,  melon  anc|  I 
cucumber  vines;  wheat,  little  sown  I 
barley  and  oats,  one-half  crop  easi|  I 
of  San  Joaquin  river,  5  per  cent  wes'  I 
of  the  river  below  the  canal;  livestock  I 
in  good  condition,  although   slightl)  I 
reduced  in  number.    The  alfalfa  crofi  I 
is  unusually  heavy,  which,  with  the  I 
reduction  of  livestock,  will  .leave  »(<■• 
good   surplus   to   sell.  WatermelOOfjBr 
and  cantaloupes  brought  fancy  prices  I 
yielding  $300  to  $400  an  acre.    Lgyp- II 
tian  and  Indian  corn  doing  well,  ant  j 
promise  a   good   yield.  Black-eyee 
beans  not  as  good  as  last  season. 

Ventura  County  (R.  S.  Vail)— / 
ricots,  practically  all  handled; 
mates  place  crop  at  1,400  tons  dr 
fruit,   and    about  75  per  rent  so 
peaches    and    apples,    coming  we 
Lemons,  60  per  cent  of  normal  crop 
regular    shipments    continue.  Bee 
harvest    about   one-third   over.  an* 
average    yield.     Harvest    of  srnal 
beans  begun,  Limas  ready  by  Sep 
tember  5,  and  good  crop.    Cattle  be 
ing  shipped   in   by   the   carloads  t 
feed  on  beet  tops.    Condition  good. 
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Square  Deal  for  Farmer  Basis  of  New  Plans 


^  NATIONAL 


rura;l 

hanking  system  has 
been  proposed  in  a  bill 
introduced  at  Washington 
by  Senator  Duncan  VV. 
Fletcher,  chairman  of  the 
American  commission  on 
rural  credits. 

The  bill  proposes  a 
system  of  local  national 
rural  banks  owned  and  operated  by 
farmers;  a  State  national  bank  in 
every  State  to  be  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  local  banks  as  stock- 
holders and  the  National  Rural 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  be  sit- 
uated in  Washington  and  to  be 
owned  entirely  by  the  State  rural 
banks. 

To  supervise  the  proposed  chain  of 
banks  there  would  be  created  in  the 
Treasury  Department  a  division  of 
rural  banking  under  the  direction  of 
a  "rural  banking  board"  to  consist 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Agriculture  and  Labor.  The  divi- 
sion would  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  "director  of  rural  bank- 
ing." 

A  nation-wide  movement  to  inter- 
est the  American  rural  population 
along  financial,  business  and  social 
lines,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
position  of  the  farmers,  increase  their 
income  and  their  products  and  to 
lower  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  to  the 
consumers,  has  been  announced  in 
Washington  in  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  to  the  farmers' 
organizations,  agricultural  institu- 
tions and  farmers  of  America  from 
the  American  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural Co-operation  which  recently 
arrived  from  Europe. 

A  report  is  later  to  be  made  to 
the  Governors  of  the  various  States 
and  the  farmers'  organizations,  agri- 
cultural institutions  and  farmers  of 
America.  The  letter  just  sent  dis- 
cussed the  general  form  of  rural  or- 
ganization in  the  European  countries 
visited  by  the  commission. 

Tiie  commission  found  that  Euro- 
pean agriculture  was  organized  along 
co-operative  lines  and  also  found  that 
European  farmers  have  apparently 
secured  a  financial,  business  and  so- 

|  cial   strength   equal   to  that   of  the 
organized    urban    classes    of  capital 
and  labor.    The  letter  to.  the  Gover- 
nors says: 
"The  agricultural  interests  of  most 

i  of  the  European  countries  visited  by 

'  the  commission  are  organized  along 
one  or  more  of  the  following  lines: 
Credit,  production,  distribution  and 
social  organization  for  the  better- 
ment of  country  life. 

"Organizations  for  the  provision 
of  credit  facilities  for  European  farm- 
ers follow  the  natural  division  into 

I  tim£  personal  credit  and  long-time 
land  mortgage  credit.  The  organiza- 
tions for  the  provision  of  personal 

I  credit  facilities  are  as  highly  devel- 
oped as  are  the  systems  of  commer- 
cial banking.    The  prevailing  rate  of 

I  interest  paid  by  the  farmers  for  short 
time  loans  is  from  four  to  five  and 

I  one-half  per  cent.  The  terms  offered 
European  farmers  are  generally  bet- 
ter designed  to  meet  the  peculiar  re- 
quirements of  agriculturists  than  are 
the  terms  obtainable  to-day  by  the 
American  farmers. 

"'The  personal  credit  organizations 
have  the  form  of  co-operative  socie- 
ties. Very  often  the  members  of 
these  societies  assume  unlimited  lia- 
bility of  the  debts  of  the  society, 
while  in  other  cases  the  societies  take 
the  form  of  limited  liability. 

"As  a  rule  in  European  countries, 
the  law  makes  little  or  no  provision 
for  exemptions  of  any  kind.  These 
short-time  credit  societies  furnish 
cheap,  safe  and  elastic  credit  to  their 
members  by  reason  of  their  control 
by  farmers  and  are  organizations  ex- 
clusively in  the  interest  of  farmers, 


T^ETTER  days  in  the  credit  line  seem  to  be  dawning  for  the  American  Farmer.  The 
1J  European  trip  of  the  American  Commission  on  Agricultural  Co-operation  and  the  State 
delegates  zvho  accompanied  them,  has  aroused  interest  all  over  the  country,  and  their  reports 
are  being  awaited  eagerly.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of  plans  have  been  suggested  whereby  the 
agriculturist  will  be  placed  on  the  same  plane,  zvhen  he  borrows  money,  as  any  other  business 
man,  and  be  enabled  to  get  the  capital  he  needs  to  aid  his  business  at  a  decent  rate  of  interest. 


who  operate  them  at  nominal  cost 
and  without  seeking  dividend  profit 
to  such  societies. 

"Land  mortgage  credit  has  been 
organized  so  as  to  place  a  collective 
security  back  of  bonds  issued  by 
land-mortgage  societies  in  contrast 
with  the  system 
of  marketing  in- 
dividual loans 
upon  individual 
mortgages. 

"Without  d  i  s- 
cussing  the  form 
of  o  r  g  a  nization 
employed  for  the 
purpose,  it  may 
be  stated  that 
these  land-mort- 
gage institutions 
bring  t  o  Euro- 
pean farmers  low 
interest  rates  ; 
the  privileges  of 
repaying  loans  in 
small  fixed  a  n  - 
nual  installments 
extending  over  a 
term  of  years — in 
some  cases  as 
long  as  seventy- 
five  years  under 
the  amortization 
plan,  although 
provision  for  ear- 
1  i  e  r  payment  is 
made  if  the  bor- 
rower so  desires; 
protection  from 
advance  in  inter- 
est rates;  and  the  practical  elimi- 
nation of  commission  charges. 

"Many  of  these  personal  credit  so- 
cieties and  land-mortgage  associa- 
tions are  fostered  by  government 
grants,  loans  or  special  provisions  of 
law.  Mortgage  bonds  issued  by  com- 
mercial banks  and  by  private  joint 
stock  land-mortgage  banks  sell  sub- 
stantially on  the  same  basis  with 
like  securities  issued  by  government 
favored  institutions  and  both  classes 
of  banks  are  recognized  as  needful 
in  the  development  and  conservation 
of  agricultural  resources. 

"In  many  instances  private  and 
commercial  banks  purchase  the  se- 
curities of  land-mortgage  associa- 
tions. Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  such  land-mortgage  bonds  are 
liquid  assets. 

"The  systems  of  land  title  regis- 
tration in  countries  possessing  such 
mortgage  institutions  practically  pre- 
vent dispute  of  title  on  mortgaged 
land.  Provisions  are  also  generally 
afforded  these  mortgage  institutions 
which  eliminate  undue  legal  delays 
in  the  recovery  of  loaYis  placed  with 
defaulting  borrowers. 

"Saving  and  trust  funds  are  fre- 
quently invested  in  securities  of  such 
mortgage  institutions  under  sanction 
of  law.  Loans  up  to  50  or  even  66 
per  cent  are  made  on  lands  of  de- 
pendable value  and  are  considered 
safe  and  conservative  and  compare 
favorably  with  provincial  and  gov- 
ernment bonds. 

"The  organizations  for  production 
and  distribution  of  farm  products  fol- 
low co-operative  lines.  Farm  prod- 
ucts are  sold  by  the  producer  at  a 
relatively  higher  price  and  are  bought 
by  the  consumer  at  a  relatively  lower 
price  because  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion is  considerably  lowered  by  co- 
operative marketing,  which  results, 
also,  in  improving  farm  products  and 
in  promoting  businesslike  methods." 
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Colonel  Harris  Weinstock. 


HARRIS  WEIN- 
STOCK  of  San  Francisco,  one 
of  California's  representatives  on  the 
American  commission  which  was 
sent  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing European  systems  of  rural  credit, 
is  home,  and  has  made  public  a  plan 
which  he  has 
evolved  for  gov- 
ernmental assist- 
ance  to  the 
American  farmer, 
■  w  h  i  c  h  has  de- 
manded attention 
and  interest  at 
the  hands  of 
President  Wilson. 
The  other  Cali- 
fornia member  of 
the  commission  is 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wick- 
son  of  the  agri- 
cultural  de- 
partment of  the 
University  of 
California. 

The  plan,  the 
result  of  Colonel 
Weinstock's  i  n  - 
v  e  s  t  i  g  ation  in 
eighteen  Euro- 
pean countries, 
proposes  to  e  n - 
able  the  farmer 
to  borrow  on  his 
lands  money  a  t 
the  lowest  rate  of 
interest,  payable 
i  n  small  annual 
i  n  s  t  a  1  1  m  e  nts, 
spread  over  a  period  of  about  thirty 
years. 

Colonel  Weinstock  discussed  the 
plan  at  length  with  President  Wil- 
son and  several  members  of  the  cabi- 
net in  Washington  on  his  return  from 
Europe.  The  President,  he  said,  ex- 
hibited the  keenest  interest  in  the 
purposes  of  the  tentative  plan,  and 
from  expressions  the  nation's  execu- 
tive made  when  he  announced  that 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  amend  the 
administration  bill  with  provisions 
for  rural  credits,  Colonel  Weinstock 
is  of  the  belief  that  the  administra- 
tion will  seriously  consider  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  plan  proposes  an  amortization 
land  mortgage  system  for  the  United 
States,  in  a  measure  similar  to  the 
system  that  has  been  in  operation  in 
some  sections  of  Europe  for  several 
generations,  under  which  farm  loans 
are  made  payable  in  small  annual  in- 
stallments covering  periods  ranging 
from  twenty  to  seventy-five  years. 
He  proposes  to  change  the  European 
system  considerably,  and  adopt  it  to 
American  conditions  and  the  needs 
of  the  American  farmer. 

The  plan  suggests  the  amendment 
of  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  laws,  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  to  the 
compilation  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can commission,  which  is  now  pre- 
paring the  report  in  Washington  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Government. 

Following  is   the  resolution: 

"Whereas,  the  ideal  amortization 
land-mortgage  system  for  the  United 
States  must  embody  the  following 
objectives  (by  amortization  is  meant 
the  repayment  of  a  mortgage  in 
small  annual  amounts  spread  over  a 
long  term  of  years) : 

"A.  Perfect  safety  to  the  investors 
in  amortization  mortgage  bonds;  B. 
Simplicity;  C.  Directness  in  dealing 
with  borrowers;  D.  A  minimum 
cost  for  operations;  E.    Perfect  con- 


fidence in  such  mortgage 
bonds  on  the  part  of  the 
financial  world;  F.  The 
lowest  market  rate  of  in- 
terest to  the  borrower; 
G.  The  longest  possible 
number  of  years  over 
which  to  spread  repay- 
ments; H.  No  lessening 
of  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  borrower;  the  system  must  not 
be  a  burden  to  the  government,  and 
"Whereas,  The  following  proposed 
amortization  land  mortgage  system 
closely  approximates  these  objec- 
tives, be  it  therefore  resolved, 

"1.  That  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 
laws  be  amended,  authorizing  the 
I  ostal  Savings  Bank  to  receive  long- 
term  deposits  for  such  periods  as 
may  hereafter  be  determined  upon, 
as  well  as  to  continue  receiving  'call' 
deposits.  The  'call'  deposits  to  con- 
tinue to  be  dealt  with  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  term  deposits, 
to  bear  such  rate  of  increased  in- 
terest as  may  hereafter  be  deter- 
mined, and  to  be  used  in  buying 
amortization  land-mortgage  bonds. 

"2.  That  whenever  and  wherever 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  citi- 
zens in  a  community  or  State  who 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  cheap 
money  on  long  term  re-payments, 
they  may  organize  a  local  credit  as- 
sociation with  such  membership  fee 
as  may  be  by  them  agreed  upon,  not 
to  exceed,  say,  $100,  which  may  be 
paid  into  the  association  in  such  in- 
stallments as  may  by  the  members 
be  determined.  The  credit  associa- 
tion to  be  organized  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  and  in  accordance 
with  such  provisions  as  may  be  es- 
tablished by  Congress. 

"3.  That  the  credit  association 
take  amortization  mortgages  on  the 
lands  or  properties  of  members,  pay- 
able in  annual  installments  up  to  say 
thirty-three  years,  on  a  basis  not 
to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  its  value, 
such  value  to  be  determined  by  such 
expert  appraisement  as  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 
Department. 

"4.  That  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 
Department  be  authorized  to  place 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  sums 
of  money,  hereafter  to  be  determined, 
taken  from  its  term  deposits,  with 
established  and  reputable  banks,  said 
deposits  to  be  used  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  the  next  paragraph. 

"5.  That  the  credit  association  is- 
sue guaranteed  bonds  to  cover  the 
face  value  of  such  mortgages  as  may 
be  taken  by  it  on  the  lands  of  its 
members.  Said  bonds  to  be  bought 
by  said  banks  having  on  deposit 
moneys  transferred  by  the  Postal 
Savings  Bank  Department  to  be  used 
for  such  purposes.  Said  bonds  to 
bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
may  be  paid  by  the  Postal  Savings 
Bank  Department  to  its  depositors, 
plus,  say  one-half  per  cent  to  cover 
the  cost  of  Postal  Savings  Bank 
administration,  plus,  say,  one  per  cent 
as  compensation  to  said  established 
and  reputable  banks  for  their  serv- 
ices, plus  the  annual  amortization 
payment. 

"6.  That  said  land  mortgage 
bonds,  when  properly  indorsed  by 
the  local  banks,  may  be  cashed  by 
the  Postal  Savings  Bank  Department 
whenever  local  banks  may  require 
additional  moneys  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  land  mortgage  bonds. 

"Resolved,  That  under  this  plan 
the  Postal  Savings  Bank  Department 
will  be  secured  by  (a)  a  margin  of 
fifty  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the 
land;  (b)  the  reserve  fund  cre- 
ated by  the  membership  fees;  (c) 
the  stockholders'  liability  of  the 
members  of  the   credit  association; 

(d)  the   amortization   sinking  fund; 

(e)  the  local  bank  purchasing  the 
land-mortgage  bonds." 
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Japanese  Form  Many  Land  Companies 


■By  Tom  Brown- 


THE  three  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding August  10,  when  the 
Webb-Binlsall  anti-alien  land-owning 
act  took  effect,  were  marked  by  an 
unprecedented  rush  of  Japanese  in 
some  twenty  counties  of  California 
to  form  land,  farming,  fruit,  vineyard, 
nursery  and  investment  companies, 
all  declaring  the  acquisition  and  own- 
ership of  land  to  be  one  of  their 
primary  objects. 

One  hundred  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion were  tiled  during  this  period 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  an 
aggregate  capitalization  of  $2,1*60,000, 
and  with  capital  stock  actually  sub- 
scribed amounting  to  $l,0SO.25O,  or 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total. 

This  is  a  striking  feature  of  the 
formation  of  the  various  Japanese 
companies.  Usually  the  capital  stock 
subscribed  per  stockholder  is  a  nom- 
inal amount,  ranging  from  $10  to 
$100.  but  many  of  the  hastily  incor- 
porated companies  showed  capital 
stock  fully  subscribed,  while  in  others 
the  proportion  ranged  from  20  to 
80  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  the 
financing  of  these  organizations  was 
accomplished  in  part  through  the  as- 
sistance of  one  of  the  largest  Jap- 
anese banks  in  California. 

The  number  of  Japanese  who 
banded  together  in  groups  of  three 
or  more  stockholders  to  form  these 
companies  is  approximately  400. 
W  ith  one  exception  the  stockholders 
and  directors  of  the  newly  formed 
corporations  are  Japanese.  In  one 
case  two  of  the  three  stockholders 
are  whites,  while  the  third  is  a  Jap- 
anese. 

An  examination  of  the  location  of 
the  various  companies  shows  that 
they  have  been  formed  for  the  large 
part  in  the  sections  of  the  State 
where  agr, cultural,  horticultural  and 
viticulture]  interests  predominate. 
They  are  found  in  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacra- 
mento rivers,  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley, and  in  the  fruit  regions  of  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierras. 

A  number  of  companies  were 
formed  in  San  Francisco,  and  around 
the  bay,  as  well  as  down  the  penin- 
sula. South  of  the  Tehachapi  live 
companies  were  formed,  one  of  them, 
the  Golden  Land  Corporation,  hav- 
ing its  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 

Not  all  bear  Japanese  names.  One 
of  the  curiously  named  ones  is  the 
Central  Humbug  Land  Company  of 
Ophir,  Placer  county.  In  the  Florin 
district,  which  is  noted  as  the  district 
where  the  Japanese  have  virtually 
crowded  out  the  whites,  the  South 
Florin  Company  has  been  formed. 

The  activity  of  the  Japanese  was 
greatest  in  Fresno  county,  where 
nearly  forty  companies  were  formed, 
of  which  twenty-seven  have  head- 
quarters in  Fresno.  The  aggregate 
capital  stock  subscribed  for  the 
Fresno  county  companies  is  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  of  the  en- 
tire list. 

Sixteen  companies  were  formed  in 
Placer  county,  while  one  company 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $81,000  fully 
subscribed  was  formed  in  Exeter, 
Tulare  county.  The  company  with 
the  largest  amount  of  subscribed  cap- 
ital is  Demoto  Brothers  of  Oakland, 
with  $93,000  of  its  capitalization  of 
$100,000  signed  up. 

Several  non-profit  organizations, 
all  stipulating  in  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  articles  that  land  own- 
ing is  an  object,  were  also  formed. 
One  of  these  is  the  Japanese  Stu- 
dents' Club  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  amount  of  land  which  the  100 
Japanese  corporations  have  taken 
over  does  not  appear  from  the  arti- 
cles of  incorporation.  While  the 
companies  vary  in  purposes  other 
than  that  of  ownine  land,  this  feat- 
ure is  uniform.  The  ohraseology 
varies  from  the  simple  statement  "to 


have  and  to  hold  land"  to  a  more 
complex  and  detailed  wording,  such 
as  is  characteristic  of  legal  docu- 
ments. 

While  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Japanese  in  organizing  the-e 
companies,  which  are  incorporated 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  before  the 
alien  land  measure  became  effective, 
expected  to  circumvent  the  law,  this 
contingency  is  met  by  a  clause  in 
the  act  which  applies  the  same  pro- 
hibition regarding  alien  individuals 
to  corporations  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  issued  capital  stock  is  owned 
by  aliens  subject  to  the  operation  of 
the  act. 

Under  the  act  individuals  now 
holding  land  may  continue  to  do  so 
during  their  natural  lives,  but  can- 
not devise  it  to  Japanese  heirs,  but 
corporations  formed  before  the  act 
became  effective,  may  hold  land  for 
fifty  years.  This  view  is  that  ex- 
pressed by  Attonuy-General  Webb 
in  the  following  >t;itemcnt : 

"N'o  object  of  the  law  has  been 
defeated  by  these  incorporations. 
The  law  was  not  intended  to  force 
Japanese  now  owning  land  to  part 
with  it  at  once,  or  within  any  fixed 
period.  They  were  to  be  permitted 
to  hold  it  during  their  lives.  By 
forming  corporations  they  merely  ex- 
tended their  period  of  ownership." 
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Gravenstein  Show  a  Big  One  i 

Did  you  ever  see  a  dirigible  balloon 
made  of  apples?  There  was  one  at 
the  big  Gravenstein  apple  show  at 
Sebastopol  August  18  to  23 — a  bal- 
loon more  than  50  feet  long,  with  a 
passenger  car  and  propellers,  and  all. 
The  main  part  of  the  big  bag  was 
made  of  dried  Gravenstein  apples,  and 
the  many  bands  around  the  bag  and 
the  car  were  of  whole  apples. 

In  addition  to  this  entry  by  l''or- 
restville,  there  was  a  true  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  all 
made  from  apples.  This  was  the 
offering  from  the  Jonive  district. 
Stonj  Point  had  a  real  "shoot  the 
chutes,"  with  real  boats  and  real  wa- 
ter. The  hours  were  chimed  by  a 
large  mission  clock  made  from  Grav- 
ensteins  by  the  Graton  district.  Vine 
Hill  had  an  attractive  pergola,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  large  lake  with 
a  miniature  gondola 

The  Mission  San' Francisco  del  So- 
lano was  reproduced  in  apples  by 
the  Native  Sons  of  Sebastopol.  An 
An  immense  apple  church  was  pro- 
duced by  members  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  Tiie 
Analy  High  school  reproduced  the 
Parthenon.  The  Sebastopol  Berry 
Growers,  Inc.,  had  an  exhibit  show- 
ing a  train  loaded  with  Sebastopol 
pre-cooled  berries  on  the  way  to 
Denver  where  many  carloads  were 
successfully  shipped   this  year. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  indi- 
vidual feature  exhibits  was  a  large 
phonograph  made  of  Gravenstein - 
by  Bertram  Bowers,  and  before  one  | 
could  finish  saying  that  one  wondered 
if  there  was  anything  that  could  uol 
be  made  from  apples,  one  came  to  a 
whole  continent  of  them.  North 
America  in  1913  was  made  of  apples, 
and  the  continent  when  Columbus 
came  was  shown  in  its  wild  state. 
The  whole  was  surrounded  by  water 
and  was  extremely  realistic.  It  was 
made  by  W.  S.  Liddle.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  Juvenile  exhibit  was 
the  Noah's  ark  made  by  Mil.  Ire;. 
Woodworth ;  and  the  ark  was  not 
alone — Noah  and  all  the  animals  were 
there,  too. 

The  show  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held  at  Sebastopol. 

Coughing  Hogs 

A  cough  in  hogs  may  be  the  result 
of  sleeping  in  dusty  quarters,  in 
which  case  the  trouble  should  be  re- 
moved by  giving  bedding  that  is  clean. 
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■jbip-  Eocinoteated  bafora  crmlinr.  Orma  all  leady  to  rem. 
Pumps,  nm,  if  > am,  dmn>«,  s*paniao  milk,  rna.de  faa4. 
•hells  pan,  raaa  koma  atectnc  listr.'ns  plant.  Sand  for  FRKK 
Cfttelozuo.  S<stuj»hca«  13  days'  Fraa  trial.  IWt  ftlaj 
pa  encnio  until  *oa  InTootepkte  lb  a  moocT-nt  in*,  power-**** 
imc  "DETROIT."  Tki  — to  op*.  Own  only  rw~l.il  to  and 
tmk.  If  T"«  irj  ftrtt  la  yow  DeiKbb-fbi**!  to  write,  jou  fat 
Srn-cUl  Extra-Low  Introductory  t  Write  f  (181) 

'    Works,  515Bcllevu€  Ave.,  Datrort,  Ma*. 


prices.    One  machine  at 

wholesale  price  to  inimdace  oar 
goods.  Bargains  in  eTery  make 
Typewriters  for  |5  op.  Standard 
Tyi  ewriter  Exchnnne.  31  Park  Row. 


GROCERIES 

Less  than  the  prices  you  are  now  paying. 

If  you  want  to  art  a  Better  Table — Want 
to  increase  the  variety-I  inpro  ve  Inequal- 
ity of  yourfood and  caveat  l«-a>-t. 33/3 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG. 
Weare  selling  pure  Cane  Granulated 
Sugars* $4.75 per 1001b*.  25  lbs.  for  11 
when  ordered  with  other  Groceries. 
No  nutter  how  small  your  Grocery  bills 
even  though  you  do  not  spend?  more 
than  $19  or  $15  a  month — yon  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  ourGrocery  Catalog. 
It  wH  Imp  yn  putif  m  what  rti  stttM  mj 
for  Groceries  and  other  necessities. 
We  are  equipped  to  handle  Hotels, 
Summer  Resorts,  Restaurants, 
Boarding  Houses.  Etc 
SfNB  TODAY  -  NOW.  FOR  GROCERY  CATALOG. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  INC. 

343  Ctaaercal  St..  Saa  Frandsc*.  Calif. 


N. 


Y..rk. 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-A^A 
mer  at  Small  Cost.      tr_*C'  _  ■>» 
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New  Willi  Sup 

ing  you  100  O'Ctu 


Acrmolo-  Co..  114*  8    Cmp6.ll  A...  CMc«|0 
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Al  (iUADE  SECOND-HAND 

PIPE 

an<l   SCREW  CASING 

li.-st  of  quality.  Fully  guaranteed. 
<;et  our  prices  before  buying.  They 
will  interest  you. 

GEO.  I*.  ALEXANDER  &  CO„ 

320   Mnrket  Street. 
Formerly  conducting  business 
under  the  name  of 

Alexander  Pipe  Co. 


PRATTS  REMEDY 

C.W.COBURN  &  CO.  COAST  AGT'S.  S.F. 


CHICKEN  THIEVES 

steal    millions    of    dollars  from 

farmers  and  poultrymen,  and  how 
to  get  rid  of  them  is  a  problem 
many  cannot  solve.  It  Is  very 
easy  to  do  if  you  use  Licecll,  Mets- 
ger's  latest  discovery,  a  new  and 
modern  method  of  doing  away 
with  these  thieves.  To  quickly  ex- 
terminate them  and  make  mora 
money  with  poultry  use  Licecll. 
the  strongest  lice-killing  com- 
pound made.  Works  like  manic 
Simply  put  a  few  drops  In  nests 
and  hang  balance  of  uncorked 
bottle  high  in  coop  directly  over 
roost.  No  painting,  no  spraying, 
no  dusting.  Lice,  mites,  chlggers, 
bed  bugs,  roaches,  ants,  etc.,  have 
no  lungs;  they  breathe  through 
the  pores  of  their  body  and  cannot 
live  in  these  powerful  evaporat- 
ing vapors,  which  are  three  tlsaeal 
heavier  than  air  and  descend  in 
a  misty  form,  penetrating  feath- 
ers, cracks  and  crevices  every- 
where. Instantly  destroying  Insect 
life.  LJcecIl  vapors  will  not  injure 
clucks.  Cheapest  to  buy.  easiest 
to  vise.  Price  11.00  for  season's 
supply.  Money  back  if  It  fails. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  you:  If  be 
refuses,  send  $1.15  for  package, 
express  prepaid.  W.  IL  Sletzger 
Co.,  No.  56,  Qulncy,  111. 


CAN  YOU  WRITE? 

And  have  >«">  anything  of  Interest  to  tell  about  farm  method*  la  your 

territory* 

If  mo,  write  It  nml  nend  It  to  "Orchard  and  Farm.'*  If  puhllMhed,  you 
relit  be  paid  well  for  It. 

"Orchard  and  Fnrm"  want*  Interesting  articles,  short  and  with  Illus- 
trations, on  nicrleulture  in  the  West,  particularly  tm  California,  and  It  want* 
to  Klve  Its  rcaderi  on  opportunity  to  writ?  them.  Poultry  raising;,  "fork 
ruining,  geiiernl  farming,  frnlt  Kronlaa; — all  these  aubjeeta  and  tunny 
otliprn  are  available.  Anything  of  IntereM  to  the  rural  dweller  In  (ur 
West  la  auitnble. 

Artlelen  with  KootL  clear  photoftrraphu*  will  have  the  preferrnre.  hot 
thoHe  relthout  llliiNtrntlonn  will  he  considered  a  I  mo.  The  Kdltor  re*erv  •— 
the  mtnal  rlajbt  to  return  all  manuscripts  not  available.  N«  manuMcrlptM 
will  be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  a  stamped  and  atlilrrmrd  envelope. 
Ail  accepted  manuscripts  will  be  paid  for  on  acceptance.  Address  manu- 
scripts to 

The  Kdltor, 

ORCHARD   AND  FARM, 
Henrat  Itulldtna:,  San  Kraaclaeo,  Cal. 
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With  the  Farm  Scientists 


By  Richard  Hamilton  Byrd 


WASHINGTON  (D.  C.)— It  is  a 
subject  for  general  comment 
that  the  yield  of  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  is  not  more  than  half 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected. 
This  shortage  is  attributed  to  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  including  numerous 
diseases,  a  lack  of  well-adapted  varie- 


ing  should  be  disinfected  by  soaking 
two  hours  in  a  solution  of  one  pint 
of  formaldehyde  to  thirty  gallons  of 
water,  and  after  treatment  should  not 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
old  sacks  or  barrels  that  might  re- 
infect them.  A  formaldehyde-gas 
treatment,  adapted  to  the  disinfection 


scab.  - — Blackleg. 
4 — Potnto  wart. 


ties,  failure  lo 
fertilize  liberally 
a  n  d  to  cultivate 
intensively,  a  n  d 
neglect  o  f  crop 
rotations. 

Potato  diseases 
constitute  an  ex- 
ceedingly impor- 
tant factor  in 
American  potato 
culture.  The  use 
of  disease-infect- 
ed seed  is  one  of 
the  principal 
causes  of  failure 
to  germinate,  and 
poor  stands  are 
r  e  s  p  o  nsible  for 
many  low  yields. 
Other  diseases  introduced  in  seed  in- 
jure or  kill  the  growing  plants;  scabby, 
deformed,  or  otherwise  affected  pota- 
toes bring  a  lower  price  in  the  matket; 
losses  in  storage  or  in  transit  result 
from  infections  by  decay-producing  or- 
ganisms. New  troubles  are  constantly 
being  introduced  from  foreign  coun- 
tries on  imported  potatoes.  Our  soils 
thus  become  infected  and  are  per- 
manently or  for  several  years  there- 
after rendered  less  suitable  for  po- 
tato production. 

At  no  time  is  there  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  quality  and  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  the  potato  crop 
through  prevention  of  disease  than 
before  planting.  The  increasing  prev- 
alence of  potato  diseases  and  the 
extent  to  which  these  are  carried  over 
on  seed  make  it  desirable  for  the 
scientists  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  furnish  information  to 
growers  regarding  methods  of  con- 
trol as  a  basis  for  a  campaign  for  the 
use  of  disease-free  seed  potatoes,  and 
to  that  end  the  department  has  issued 
a  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  the  subject, 
No.  544.  The  bulletin  directs  atten- 
tion particularly  to  those  troubles 
affecting  the  tubers  or  carried  on 
them  which  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  selecting  the  seed  stock 
for  planting. 

There  are  several  minor  diseases  of 
the  potato  tuber  that  are  not  dis- 
cussed in  the  bulletin.  Some  insect 
injuries,  also,  are  not  infrequently 
(confused  with  the  diseases,  but,  in  the 
main,  the  troubles  which  the  potato 
grower  should  know  and  watch  for 
in  selecting  seed  are  included.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  each 
trouble  fully  or  to  give  technical  de- 
tails, but  a  description  has  been  given 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
illustrations,  should  make  the  recog- 
nition of  each  disease  a  simple  matter. 
The  most  successful  means  of  control 
are  outlined. 

■  Briefly  speaking,  the  bulletin  may 
,be  summarized  by  stating  that  all 
iseed  stock  should  be  carefully  in- 
spected before  purchase  or  use  for 
planting  and  those  selected  for  plant- 


Fig.   1 — Potuto  affected  with  conuuou 
3 — Russet  scab. 


of  entire  cellars 
at  one  time,  has 
been  tried,  but 
the  treatment  by 
soaking  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Finally,  the 
purchaser  of  seed 
should  insist  on 
being  supplied 
with  high-grade 
stock,  to  the  end 
that  the  producer 
will  be  forced  to 
control  prevenla- 
ble  diseases 
where  the  seed 
stock  originates. 

EXCELLENT 
results  are 
said  to  have  been  obtained  in  fighting 
pear  thrips  by  the  application  of  a 
spray  of  whitewash,  consisting  of  from 
75  to  100  pounds  of  lime  to  each  100 
gallons  of  water.  It  is  stated  that 
the  cost  of  the  spray  should  not  ex- 
ceed more  than  1  cent  a  gallon  of 
prepared  material.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  first-class  lime  and  to 
see  that  it  is  well  slaked.  The  spray 
should  be  applied  just  as  the  buds 
begin  to  separate  and  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  tree  should  be  covered, 
one  application  being  sufficient.  In 
a  Missouri  experiment  eight  times  as 
many  pears  were  obtained  from  trees 
sprayed  in  this  way  as  from  un- 
sprayed  trees. 

A SPECIAL  appeal  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  meadow  lark  has  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  a  circular  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  in  some  localities 
the  lark  has  been  regarded  as  a  game 
bird,  though  it  is  protected  under  the 
new  Federal  regulations. 

It  has  been  said  in  defense  of  kill- 
ing the  lark  that  it  eats  sprouting 
grain,  but  the  department  says  that, 
even  admitting  this,  the  diet  of  the 
lark  consists  of  about  five  pounds  of 
insects  to  half  a  pound  of  sprouting 
grain.  The  bird  eats  a  large  variety 
of  insects,  but  it  has  come  now  to 
feed  on  both  the  cotton  boll  weevil 
and  the  alfalfa  weevil  where  they  are 
plenty. 

IN  order  to  determine  the  best  way 
of  pasteurizing  milk  so  as  to  kill 
the  disease  germs  and  yet  not  give 
the  milk  a  cooked  flavor  or  lessen 
its  nutritive  value,  the  Dairy  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  conducting  a  scries  of  tests, 
treating  milk  at  different  tempera- 
tures and  for  different  lengths  of 
time.  These  tests  showed  that  when 
milk  is  pasteurized  at  145  degrees  for 
thirty  minutes,  the  chemical  changes 
are  so  slight  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  protein  or  the  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  are  rendered  less  diges- 
tible than  they  are  in  raw  milk. 


Only  the  best 
telephone  is  good 
enough  for  you 

When  you  buy  a  telephone,  the 
polished  case,  the  low  price  and 
indefinite  statements  about 
"service"  may  influence  your 
decision  —  but  it's  quality  that 
counts  in  the  long  run.  Be  sure 
that  you  buy  only 

Mfsfer/iEhctm 

Rural  Telephones 

They  are  of  the  same  high  grade  and 
are  made  in  the. same  factory  as  the 
7,500,000  "Bell"  telephones  in  daily 
use.  Every  one  is  guaranteed  perfect 
and  of  "Bell"  quality  —  which  means 
reliable  and  economical  operation 
under  all  conditions,  low  maintenance 
cost,  and  long  life. 

Get  our  illustrated  book  No.  135  on 
telephones.    Write  today. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  7,500,000  "Bell"  Telephones. 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 

Boston  Savannah  Milwaukee  St.  Louis  Oakland 

Philadelphia  Richmond  Minneapolis  Omaha  Los  Angeles 

Buffalo  Dallas  St.  Paul  Oklahoma  City  Seattle 

Pittsburgh  Houston  Indianapolis  Denver  Portland 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Salt  Lake  City 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Pumps! 

Pumps! 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

The  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity. 

Everybody's  Favorite. 
Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

Built  on  modern  lines — sizes  \Vi,  3  and  5 
Horse  Power. 

Send  for  Catalogue- 
Mailed  Free 


for  every  service  and  use. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump 

baa  ring-oiling  bearings.    It  is  fitted  with  one  inside  and  one  outside 
bearing  between  the  pulleys,  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alignment,  doing  away 
with  friction  and  preventing  bearings  from  beating.    Long  packing  box.  Guaran- 
teed, modern  up-to-date.  We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  Wind  Milts, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Hose,  Brass  Goods,  etc,  "  ,  1 

Send  for  our  large  Catalog.    Mailed  free  •^//-^^\ 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  Pump  House 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cat 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.    DON'T  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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Pure  Bred  Cattle  and  a  Woman 


M 


 By  Marshall   K.  Holt 

RS.     MARGARET     A.  BUR 


BANK,  widow  of  the  late 
George  Walton  Bui-bank,  who  was 
president  of  the  California  Dairy 
Union  and  almost  as  important  a 
figure  in  the  dairy  world  as  his 
brother,  Luther,  is  in  the  plant 
world,  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a  large 
dairy  ranch,  but  by  her  successful 
management  has  convinced  an  entire 
community  of  the  practical  value  of 
the  pure  bred  dairy  cow  and  of 
many  new  methods  in  dairying. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  pure 
bred  dairy  cattle  were  not  as  com- 
mon in  California  as  they  are  to-day. 
There  existed  a  well  established  be- 
lief that  it  paid  better  to  keep  a  big 
bodied  scrub  cow,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  when  she  was  no  good  to 
milk  she  could  be  sold  to  the  butcher 
for  more  money  than  the  smaller  dairy 
type  of  cow.  There  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  profit  in  this  kind  of  dairy- 
ing, but  pasture  was  abundant  and 
the  cost  of  living  not  so  high  that 
a  strict  account  of  expenses  was 
kept. 

Mrs.  Burbank  believed  in  the  pure 
bred  Jersey  and  was  interested  in 
the  creamery  which  her  husband  had 
helped  to  establish.  She  noted  the 
result  of  cream  testing,  made  tests 
of  each  cow  in  her  herd,  keeping  only 
the  best  and  buying  thoroughbred 
Jerseys  to  build  up  the  stock,  con- 
signing to  the  beef  department  all 
grades  and  scrubs  that  did  not  yield 
a  good  profit.  She  installed  many 
labor  saving  devices,  among  them  a 
gasoline  engine,  which  furnished  the 
power  to  run  milking  machines, 
cream  separators,  churns,  feed  cut- 
ters and  other  farm  machinery. 

Her  system  of  farm  management 
follows  cl  -sely  that  of  a  successful 
manufactur  r.     The  natural  pasture- 


age,  together  with  a  studied  rotation 
of  field  crops,  furnishes  all  the  neces- 
sary feed.  The  cows  are  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  this  feed 
into  high  grade  milk,  cream  and  but- 
ter. These  products  have  established 
a  reputation  that  makes  their  mar- 
keting a  source  of  great  profit. 

Mrs.  Burbank  is  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  every  phase  of  the  dairy 
industry.  Not  only  can  she  milk  a 
cow  by  hand  or  run  the  machine  that 
milks  a  dozen  cows,  test  the  milk 
and  sell  the  cream  or  butter  at  a 
good  profit,  but  so  carefully  are  her 
records  kept  that  she  can,  by  a  glance 
at  her  books,  tell  the  pedigree  and 
earning  capacity  of  any  milking  cow 
in  her  herd  of  almost  one  hundred 
Jerseys,  as  well  as  estimate  the  prob- 
able dairy  worth  of  any  of  the  young 
stock  which  is  raised  on  the  farm. 

Finding  that  her  2,000-acre  ranch 
produced  more  feed  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  dairy  herd,  she  has  from 
time  to  time  built  up  a  herd  of  Dur- 
ham cattle  for  beef  purposes,  and 
finds  that  by  feeding  the  surplus  field 
crops  to  these  cattle,  practically  80 
per  cent  of  the  soil-building  proper- 
ties of  the  feed  is  returned  to  the 
farm  as  well  as  a  great  saving  in 
freight  charges  effected.  So  great  is 
the  reputation  of  these  beef  cattle 
that  there  is  a  ready  mtu-ket  for  them 
right  at  the  farm,  without  any  cost 
of  transportation.  The  skimmed  milk 
and  other  by-products  of  the  dairy 
are  fed  to  hogs,  the  sale  of  which 
adds  materially  to  the  profits  of  the 
farm. 

Mrs.  Burbank  believes  that  dairy- 
ing in  California  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  occupations  for  the 
woman  who  likes  out-of-door  life, 
but  she  thinks  it  requires  both  train- 
ing and  business  experience  to  make 
it  profitable. 


Deep  Plowing  Pays 

James  Kinch,  a  farmer  of  Sutter 
county  and  a  large  land  owner  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harkeys  Corners,  re- 
ports a  vield  from  his  barley  crop 
of  26  sacks  to  the  acre.  The  yield 
seems  remarkable,  owing  to  the  un- 
favorable conditions  that  existed  this 
season,  but  Kinch  conceived  the  idea 
when  he  plowed  this  spring  that  deep 
plowing  was  what  was  wanted  and 
a  thorough  preparation  of  seed  bed 
before  the  grain  was  sown.  Acting 
on  the  belief  that  the  ground  would 
be  benefited  in  this  manner,  Kinch 
had  his  ground  plowed  twice,  and 
very  deep. 

When  the  crop  was  harvested  it 
was  proven  that  his  theory  was  cor- 
rect and  his  efforts  were  rewarded 
by  a  yield  of  barley  nearly  double 
that  of  his  neighbors,  who  plowed 
and  olanted  in  the  old  way. 

The  soil  on  which  the  large  yield 
was  grown  has  been  devoted  to  rais- 
ing grain  for  many  years,  but  until 
this  year  only  small  crops  have  been 
harvested. 

This  vear  was  considered  by  farm- 
ers as  one  of  the  most  unfavorable 
for  grain  raising  experienced  in  twen- 
ty-five vcars.  yet  the  yield  obtained 
by  Kinch  was  much  larger  than  has 
been  obtained  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  in  that  time. 


Fears  Potato  Shortage 

George  Shima,  the  Japanese  potato 
king,  declares  that  the  potato  crop 
this  year  will  be  short  because  of 
ths  lack  of  rains  this  spring.  This 
probably  will  boost  the  price  to  top- 
notch  quotations  next  winter,  he  says. 


Big  Apple  Show  Planned 

Preparations  for  the  fourth  Cali- 
fornia apple  show  to  be  held  at  Wat- 
sonville  during  the  second  week  of 
October  are  going  forward  rapidly 
under  the  management  of  Harry  Per- 
kins, who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
show  for  the  last  two  years.  Twenty- 
three  counties  have  already  signified 
their  intention  of  having  displays,  the 
latest  being  Humboldt,  which  will 
have  a  $1,500  exhibit,  according  to  a 
tclegiam  received  from  the  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  of  that  county. 

J.  E.  Rowe  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  been  secured  as  chief  judge  of 
exhibits,  a  position  he  has  held  at 
every  preceding  show.  J.  D.  Olwell, 
a  leading  grower  of  Medford,  Ore., 
will  also  act  as  one  of  the  judges. 

The  show  will  have  a  floor  space 
of  100,000  square  feet,  including  the 
main  auditorium,  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  4,000.  This  will  be  devote  1 
to  entertainments,  band  concerts  and 
receptions  to  the  queen. 

Tuesday,  October  7,  has  heen  des- 
ignated as  children's  day  and  3,000 
schorl  children  are  being  drilled  for 
a  pageant,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
crowning  features  of  the  seven-day 
show. 

The  festival  will  include  pageants, 
parades  and  grand  balls. 

The  business  houses  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Hollister,  Monterey.  Salinas  and  Pa- 
cific Grove  will  each  close  one  day 
to  attend  the  apple  show. 


Farmers'  Creamery  Opens 

The  Anderson  Co-operative  Cream- 
ery, just  completed,  is  now  running. 
The  creamery  cost  $6,000,  and  the 
stock  is  held  largely  by  the  ranchers, 
who  will  supply  the  milk. 


State  Buys  Water  Bonds 

The  State  of  California,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  will  invest  its 
surplus  money  in  irrigation  bonds, 
according  to  announcement  made  by 
Chairman  Neylan  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control.  The  board  has  contracted 
to  buy  $9,000  in  5  per  cent  South  San 
Joaquin  irrigation  district  bonds.  The 
purchase  was  made  possible  through 
a  law  enacted  at  the  last  legislative 
session. 


OUR  NEW  FALL  FASHION  BOOK  IS  FREE! 

BE  SURE  TO  WRITE  FOR  A  COPY  TO-DAY 

^  Our  new  Fall  Fashion 


Dm**1- 


ssco. 


It's  a*  C«»f  iim  a  Trip  Thru* 
New   York  MtoreM. 


the 


Catalogue  offers  innumer- 
able style  suggestions  and 
it  will  save  you  money.  Ask 
for  Catalogue  No.  60F. 
Don't  forget;  WE  pay  ALL 
Mail  or  Express  Charges, 
and  we  guarantee  you  will 
be  pleased  with  any  pur- 
chase you  make  from  us.  If 
you  aren't,  we  refund  your 
money  AT  ONCE,  and  pay 
the  charges  on  the  goods 
you  return. 


HERE  ARE  TWO  REAL  BARGAINS 

READ  THE  DESCRIPTION  BELOW 


No.  1F70 


A    MODISH    FROCK  made 
of    high    c          all    worsted  Brocaded 
Serge,  the  brocaded  design  beiiuj  woven 
in    self-cnior    silk    through    the  fabric. 
The  blouse  is  designed  with  novel  shaped 
collar   of   sat  in   mescaline    in   color  to 
match  combined  with  new  Medici  collar 
of    I'n  bens    patt  em    lace.     A    s  t  y  Ha  h 
feature    is    the    new    cut    full  length 
sleeve    which    si    stitched    to    body  of 
waist  in  limited  effect  both  front  and 
back.    Cuffs   are  trimmed   with  messa- 
line,    and    the    draped    Balkan  girdle 
which   drops   tower  on   right  side  than 
Jeft.  is  of  mescaline  to  match.    Front  of 
waist  trimmed  with  self-cotered  buttons. 
Bkirt  is  ntie  of  the  new  draped  designs 
trimmed    with    set  f -covered    buttons  in 
In  nt  u  pictured,  and  baring  full  length 
sti'iched  malt  at  left  side.    Skirt  can  he 
worn  slightly  open  at  bottom,  or  closed 
if   desired.     Waist   fastens   invisibly  in 
fmut  and  skirt  closes  to  left  side. 
Sizes :    H'2    to    44    boat  measure,' 
skirt  length  40  inches.   Also  to  lit 
snia  1 1     women      32    to    'i*  bust 
measure,   skirt    length  inches. 
Comes  in  black,  narv  him-,  brown 
or    taupe    gray,    with  mcMtalme 
triminiug    to    match.  SPECIAL 
PK1CE.     POSTAGE      OR  EX- 
PRESS \GE    I'AID         <CC  QO 
BJ    3>O.I7© 


1F70.  A  STUNNING  TAILOR- 
MADE    BUST,    one    of   the  new 
long  coat  models,  as  pictured,  made  of 
a    tiue   quuli1>    all    worsted    wide- wale 
diagonal.     The    coat   is    one    of  tb© 
fashiuuablc    cutaway    models,    cut  88 
inches   lung   aud   fastening   in  single- 
breasted    sole    with    two    faucy  oral 
buttons.    The  notched  collar  and  long,  grace- 
ful  la  pel  s  AM   of   se  I  f  m  aterial.     Sleeves  are 
finished    with    stitched    cuffs    trimmed  with 
buttons,  and   t  he  back  of  the  model   is  also 
cl  a  bora  ted  With  eight  buttons.    Coat  is  lined 
throughout    with    Belding's   guaranteed  satin* 
tikiit    is   attractively    draped    at   left    side  of 
front,  as  pictured,  aud  trimmed  with  six  ovat 
biitwus.     At    right    side   in   hack    is   a  full 
length     stitched     plait,     and     tlie     skirt  W 
d  r  a '  * d     in     the     hick     at     righ  t     aide  to 
correspond   with  the  front.    It  can  be  worn 
slightly  open  ut  iMittum.  or  closed  if  desired. 
Skirt   fastens   invisibly   ut   left   side  of  front. 
Colors:  black,  brown,  navy  Mne  or  taupe  grav. 
Sizes:  32  to  44  bust  measure.  22  to  32  waist 
measure.  37  to  44  skirt  length.    Also  propor- 
tioned to  fit  misses  and  small  women .  sizes 
32  to  SB  bunt.  23  fc>  28  waist  and  S"  to  4» 
skirt  length.     SPECIAL   PltHK.  POSTAGE 
OK  EXFRBBSsYGfl  PAI1>  BY       JjJJQ  98 


We  Pay 
All 

Mall  or 
Kxprciiff 


Bellas  Hess 

WASHINGTON.  MORTON  &.  BARROW  STS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y 


Mr 

SutMy 
\  od  or 
Kefnnd 
Voar 

Money. 


Duroc  Jersey  Swine 

Choice  Breeding  Stock, 
Both  Sexes, 
For  Sale. 

JOHN  SHRAEDER 

GATES.  OREGON. 


CALVES 

Rnlxe    I  h.  in   Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free 

LEWIS-SIMAS- JONES  CO. 

427-42S  I)nvln  St. 

>.  \  n  nuiif  Cisco,  <  m 


Polytechnic  Business  College 

306  12th.,  Oakland,  Cat 

A  School  that  Trains  for  Immediate  Success. 

Offers  the  most  complete  and  practical  six  month's  special 
training  ever  given  on  Pacific  Coast.  Every  graduate  gets 
immediate  employment.  Good  salaries,  homelike  accomo- 
dations.   Expenses  low.    Write  today  Jor  Jret  Catalogue. 
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Plant  More  Shade  Trees  on  the  Farm! 


-By  Jessie  W.  Kimball- 


CALIFORNIA  is  rapidly  filling 
with  homeseekers.  The  immense 
grain  and  stock  ranches  are  being 
broken  up  into  home  plots  of  from 
ten  to  a  hundred  acres,  and  a  major- 
ity of  these  small  holdings  mean 
permanent  homes  in  the  near  future. 
Many  of  the  colonists  are  Eastern 


cause  of  its  dense  foliage  giving  it 
a  compact  appearance,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable for  a  front  yard,  but  for  shade 
about  the  barn  and  the  hog  lots  it  is 
invaluable.  Near  Fresno  some  of  the 
farmers  have  crossed  and  checked 
their  vineyards  with  avenues  of  fig 
trees  that  serve  the  double  purpose 


Where  is  the  shade  *<>-'  the  stock  on  this  typical  ralifornlu  ranch  f 


people,  used  to  different  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions.  After  purchasing  a 
ranch  two  important  questions  arise — 
how  to  make  the  land  pay  and  how 
to  make  the  home  comfortable  and 
Oft  tractive? 

To  be  comfortable,  the  house 
grounds  in  any  climate,  whether 
coast  or  hot  interior  valley,  need  ju- 
dicious shading.  The  coast  counties 
require  limited  shade,  while  the  val- 
leys need  many  trees,  especially  those 
of  light  foliage. 

From  Redding  to  Bakersfield  the 
ornamental  trees  of  easy  culture  that 
give  the  best  satisfaction  on  account 
of  their  symmetrical  growth  are  the 
Carolina  poplar,  American  elm,  pep- 
per and  Asia  Minor  willow.  These 
trees  grow  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet 
and  more  and  have  graceful,  spread- 
ing branches  that  make  them  espe- 
cially atttractive.  The  locust,  cork 
elm  and  China  tree  grow  rapidly,  but 
unless  they  have  care  and  all  suck- 
ers arc  removed  each  year  they  soon 
give  tlie  premises  an  untidy  appear- 
ance. Cottonwoods  grow  rapidly  and 
are  beautiful  for  shading  lanes,  but 
during  the  spring  the  air  will  be 
filled  with  the  cotton  from  the  ri- 
pened blossoms.  The  Buhach  ranch 
at  Atwater  made  effective  use  of  the 
stately  Lombardy  poplar  for  avenue 
and  windbreak  where  shade  was  not 
the  main  object.  Of  the  trees  that 
reach  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height 
the  Texas  umbrella,  alder,  ash.  pep- 
per and  willow  are  the  most  at- 
tractive. 

In  the  coast  sections,  where  the 
land  is  swept  by  the  brisk  ocean 
winds,  as  at  Monterey,  the  eucalyptus 
is  the  hardiest  tree  cultivated.  With 
slight  protection  from  the  wind 
acacias  do  well.  One  pretty  home  on 
Del  Monte  Heights,  Monterey,  car- 
ried out  the  yellow  color  scheme  of 
the  flower  garden  in  the  yellow  blos- 
soms of  the  acacia  trees. 
■•The  thrifty  farmer  of  to-day  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  trees  that 
will  be  attractive  in  appearance  and 
yet  bring  in  a  profit  from  fruit  or  nut. 
The  value  of  useful  shade  trees  is  not 
fully  appreciated  or  more  would  be 
planted.  In  all  California,  except  in 
very  windy  situations,  the  black  wal- 
nut thrives.  When  the  tree  is  two 
years  old  it  may  be  grafted  or  budded 
to  any  variety  of  English  walnut,  and 
a  handsome,  profitable  tree  result. 
One  rancher  near  Mountain  View  put 
walnuts  around  his  place  several 
years  ago.  With  only  the  care  given 
the  general  orchard  he  estimates  that 
the  nuts  from  these  trees  yearly  pay 
the  taxes,  insurance  and  a  good  part 
of  the  labor  bill.  The  fig  as  a  useful 
ornamental  tree  is  undervalued.  Be- 


of  affording  shade  for  the  teaming 
done  during  grape  harvest,  as  well  as 
returning  a  handsome  profit  from  figs 
dried  and  pressed. 

The  useful  trees  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  wind  and  fog  in  the  coast  sec- 
tions and  still  be  ornamental  are  few. 
The  olive,  old  Missouri  pears  and 
some  apples  probably  give  the  best 
satisfaction.  Where  there  is  shelter 
behind  a  low  hill  or  even  behind  a 
building  apricots,  cherries  and  some 
plums  are  attractive. 

in  planting  trees  about  the  house  it 
it  well  to  take  into  consideration  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  wind,  as  the 
comfort  of  the  house  can  be  spoiled  by 
placing  the  trees  where  the  breeze  is 
shut  away.  Also,  the  direction  in 
which  the  house  faces  deserves  care- 
ful thought.  Because  his  house  faces 
the  east,  my  neighbor  has  planted  his 
front  yard  full  of  pretty  shade  trees, 
while  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
house  are  fully  exposed  to  the  blis- 
tering sun  of  mid-day  and  afternoon. 

With  all  the  thrift  and  foresight  of 
the  average  farmer  one  important  part 
of  the  ranch  is  s  idly  neglected  as  far 
as  shade  is  concerned.  That  part  con- 
tains the  barns,  outbuildings  and 
corrals,  the  very  life  and  body  of  the 
ranch,  in  fact.  Here  are  kept  the 
valuable  stock  and  expensive  machin- 
ery of  the  ranch.  With  pure  thought- 
lessness the  animals  are  allowed  to 
pant,  year  after  year,  in  the  hot  sum- 
mer sun,  and  the  chickens  are  ex- 
pected to  crawl  under  the  farming 
implements  for  what  meager  shade 
they  can  find. 

A  little  girl  in  the  neighborhood 
once,  when  coming  home  from 
school,  picked  up  a  riding  switch 
some  horseman  had  tossed  aside.  She 
planted  it  near  the  well,  and,  as  it 
proved  to  be  an  elm  switch,  it  is 
now  an  immense,  beautiful  tree. 

The  importance  of  shade  trees 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
The  beautiful  avenue  of  walnut  trees 
in  Contra  Costa  county,  between 
Danville  and  Walnut  Creek,  spoke 
more  eloquently  of  soil  conditions 
and  sold  more  land  than  the  highest 
priced  salesman  sent  from  a  San 
Francisco  office.  When  San  Jose 
was  reaching  out  in  residential  dis- 
tricts, lots  along  the  Alameda 
brought  the  highest  prices  only  be- 
cause of  the  handsome  avenue  of 
trees.  Magnolia  avenue,  Riverside, 
alone  attracts  hundreds  of  tourists 
that  pass  through  the  country  spend- 
ing money.  Dozens  of  such  illus- 
trations could  be  given  which  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that,  directly  and  in- 
directly, shade  trees  are  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  of  ranch  or 
community. 


Cold  Water  Ke  Without  Ice 


Weather 

You  Can  Have  Pure,  Fresh,  Cold  Water,  No  Matter  Where  You  Go,  If 
You  Keep  It  in  a 

Desert 
Water  Bag 

A  portable,  sanitary  and  durable 
water  container,  which  provides 
an  ample  supply  of  cold  water, 
even  when  exposed  to  the  blazing" 
sun.  No  magic,  but  slow  evapo- 
ration does  the  work,  and  even 
warm  water  becomes  cool  in  a 
short  time,  and  will  remain  palat- 
able for  several  days. 

Different  styles  for  different 
uses.  Can  be  folded  up  when  not 
in  use  and  is  very  compact. 

For  sale  by  all  hardware  deal- 
ers, or  mailed  on  receipt  of  price  by 

W.  A.  PLUMMER 

MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  A 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ib&terBag 


•  .nm.  BY 


WA.Plummer 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
fe_    CAL.  USA  J  ; 


Capacity  6  gal. 
Price  i)!4.50 
SAVES  ICE 


1  Gallon  $  .83 

2%  Gallons  1.25 

3%  Gallons  1.50 

5  Gallons  2.00 


STABLE  MANURE  FERTILIZER 


Write  for  quotations.  Address, 


TAYLOR  STREET  STABLES, 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Sts., 
San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  IRRIGATE -Save  Time  and  Waste 


I 


By  using  Al  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE.  Why?  Because  it  is  a 
SURFACE  PIPE,  built  for  SURFACE  WORK.  It  has  a  lock  seam — WITH 
NO  RIVETS  OR  SOLDER  to  cause  you  constant  bother  from  leakage.  The 
Al  pipe  is  used  by  the  largest  growers  on  the  Coast.  First  prize  at  both 
Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  County  Fairs,  1912.  It  is  the  best.  Postal  will 
bring  you  our  new  Catalogue  and  prices,  also  valuable  information. 

AMES-IRVIN  COMPANY 

EIGHTH  AND  IRWIN  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


K0K0M0  FENCE 

Either  square  or  diamond  mesh,  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory 
prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 


Market  and  Aurora  Stft. 


Stockton,  Cal. 


Kroirli  New  Vertical 
Water  Dnlnnced  I'ninp 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICALPUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced 
Vertical  Pump  contains  many  new  ami 
valuable  improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-19. 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  .in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operatii* 

at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

149  Benle  Street  San  Frnnclscn 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Comfort  for  the  Hired  Man 


-3y  Dennis  H.  Stovall- 


Proper  Feed  for  Work  Horses 


IX  an  investigation  of  the  hired  help 
problem  on  the  farms  and  ranches 
of  Western  America,  it  was  recently 
found  that  much  less  trouble  is  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  men  where  com- 
fortable and  separate  quarters  were 
provided  for  them.  The  quarters  thus 
provided  range  all  the  way  from  the 
big  and  commodious  "hired  men's 
houses"  on  the  bigger  ranches,  to  the 
more  modest  two-room  cottages  or 
upstairs  quarters  on  the  smaller 
farms. 

Whether  great  or  small,  the  suc- 
cessful plan  has  proved  in  each  in- 
stance to  be  that  in  which  the  hired 
men  have  rooms  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  main  house,  to  which 
they  can  go  freely  and  without  caus- 
ing anyone  any  trouble,  where  they 
can  make  themselves  at  home,  where 
they  can  smoke  and  read  and  enjoy 
games  or  music  during  odd  hours. 
These  separate  quarters  are  provided 
not  merely  to  have  the  hired  men 
away  from  the  house,  or  to  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  between  them  and 
the  family,  but,  as  hinted,  to  give 
them  absolute  freedom  in  their  man- 
ner of  living.  On  the  average  farm, 
where  this  arrangement  is  followed, 
the  hired  men  eat  at  the  family  table 
and  thus  enjoy  equal  privileges  in 
this  lespect.  But  in  the  evening  and 
on  Sundays  the  hired  men  do  not  like 
to  "loaf  around  the  house,"'  sit  in  the 
parlor  or  mingle  with  the  family.  It 
is  at  such  times  that  the  separate 
quarters  give  them  the  freedom  they 
desire. 

On  many  Western  farms  rooms  are 
provided  for  the  hired  men  in  the 
second  story  of  the  woodhouse,  store- 
house or  other  building  close  to  the 
main  residence.  Thus  they  are  within 
close  call  when  not  on  duty  and  the 
women  folks,  or  the  women  servants 
are  put  to  less  trouble  in  making  up 
the  beds  and  sweeping  the  rooms  dur- 
ing the  day.  For  in  most  cases  the 
hired  men's  rooms  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  women  and  clean  sheets  given 
them  just  as  often  as  they  are  given 
any  member  of  the  farmer's  house- 
hold. The  average  American  farm 
laborer  is  very  human,  is  usually  clean 
in  his  habits  and  duly  apprecative  of 
all  favors  shown. 

The  best  arrangements  of  this  kind 
that  I  found  during  an  investigation 
of  the  matter  were  three  farms  on 
which  quarters  for  the  hired  men 
were  built  in  the  second  story  of  a 
small  building  set  close  to  the  main 
residence,  and  the  first  story  of  which 
was  used  as  a  power  room.  Being 
so  located  the  hired  men  easily  gave 
the  necessary  attention  to  the  gaso- 
line engine  that  operated  the  pump 
for  the  farm  water  supply.  Night  and 
morning  the  pump  was  run  a  short 
time — long  enough  to  fill  the  tank 
and  insure  plenty  of  water  for  all 
needed  purposes.  Twice  a  week  one 
of  the  men  remained  for  two  hours 
in  the  morning  to  operate  the  churns. 
Every  evening  the  gasoline  engine 
was  "hitched"  to  a  dynamo  that  sup- 
plied electric  lights  for  the  residence, 
barns  and  buildings. 

On  the  farms  where  this  plan  is  in 
operation  the  owners  have  absolutely 
no  trouble  with  their  hired  men.  On 
the  other  hand  the  farmers  get  the 
best  possible  service  from  them.  By 
taking  turns  with  the  work  of  engine 
operation,  the  task  is  trivial  and  re- 
quires little  extra  time. 

An  arrangement  somewhat  similar 
to  this  was  found  on  a  modern  dairy 
farm  where  the  hired  men's  quarters 
were  over  the  garage.  In  the  latter 
were  kept  the  family  touring  car,  used 
for  pleasure  purposes,  and  the  heavy 
truck,  used  for  hauling  cream.  The 
two  hired  men,  by  mutual  agreement, 
alternated  each  month  in  driving  the 
cars,  one  of  them  being  required  at 
all  times  for  this  work. 

The   most   unsatisfactory  arrange- 


ments found  were  those  in  which  the 
hired  men  were  obliged  to  make  their 
own  beds,  either  in  the  hay  mow  or 
in  dirty,  ill-ventilated  attic  rooms. 
Men  thus  provided  for  are  ill-con- 
tented, dissatisfied  and  ready  at  all 
times  to  make  trouble.  On  some  of 
the  bigger  ranches  where  Japanese, 
Greeks  and  other  foreigners  were  em- 
ployed, bunkhouses  similar  to  those 
used  in  mining  camps,  were  found. 
But  the  average  farmer  employs  only 
one  or  two  men,  and  in  most  cases 
these  are  American  born.  For  that 
reason  they  must  be  shown  the  con- 
sideration due  those  who  give  the  best 
thev  have  to  the  task  performed.  Un- 
less they  are  treated  with  such  re- 
spect, they  will  certainly  grumble  and 
find  fault,  and  very  likely  desert  the 
job  at  the  time  when  help  is  needed 
most. 


Raisin  Prices  Are  Named 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  has  announced  its  opening 
prices  on  1913  raisins  as  follows: 

16  oz.       12  oz.  Bulk. 

Fancy  6*ic         5%c         6  He 

Choice  6%c         5c  6Vic 

50-lb.  cs.  1-lb.  pkgs.  12  oz. 

Sultanas   4%c  6c  4%c 

Thompsons  5V4c  6%c  5V4c 

4  Crown  loose  5%c     

3  Crown  loose  5  Vic     

2  Crown  loose  4%c     

1  Crown  loose  4 Vic     

3  Crown  London  Layers  J1.30 

4  Crown  London  Layers  1.50 

5  Crown  London  Layers    2.00 

6  Crown  London  Layers  2.50 

5  and    10   pound    boxes    the  usual 

difference  of  50  cts.  additional. 

1  pound  cartons,  3  Crown  grade..  1.70 

2  pound  cartons.  3  Crown  grade..  1.70 
5  pound  cartons,  fancy  clusters   2.00 

Recleaned  50   pound   cases  Vic 

advance. 

Floated  seedless,  Vic  advance. 

Above  quotations  subject  to  change 
in  price  without  notice. 

Prices  guaranteed  against  decline  to 
April  1,  1914. 

There -are  two  unusual  features  to 
the  1913  price  list.  The  first  is  the 
small  differential  between  the  price 
on  new  crop  and  the  price  on  old, 
and  the  second  is  the  small  differen- 
tial between  the  price  on  new  crop 
fancy  seeded  and  new  crop  choice. 

The  schedule  of  prices  on  old  rais- 
ins, issued  by  the  Associated,  July 
27,  quoted  fancy  seeded  at  6J4  cents, 
for  the  last  half  of  August  or  just 
half  a  cent  under  the  figures  of  6^4 
cents,  set  for  new  crop  fancy  seeded. 
The  price  on  old  crop  choice  is  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  under  the  new  crop 
choice  figure. 

There  is  a  differential  of  but  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  between  the  figures 
for  fancy  and  the  figures  for  choice 
of  the  new  crop.  Fancy  seeded  is 
quoted  at  6^  cents  and  choice  is 
quoted  at  6J4  cents. 

The  new  prices  are  regarded  as 
extremely  reasonable  and  came  some- 
what as  a  surprise,  in  view  of  the 
figures  set  on  old  raisins.  The  high 
price  named  for  old  raisins  led  many 
of  the  packers  and  a  large  part  of 
the  trade  to  believe  that  unusually 
high  prices  would  be  set  for  new 
crop. 

On  layers,  the  price  is  somewhat 
high,  but  on  everything  else  is  rea- 
sonable. 


Tule  Land  Crop  Pays 

Frank  Miller  and  John  Clark,  young 
farmers  of  Yolo  county,  made  a  suc- 
cessful venture  in  Solano  County  tule 
land  this  season  which  old  and  expe- 
rienced farmers  predicted  would  be 
a  failure. 

They  leased  a  part  of  the  Brown- 
ell  estate  land  near  Suisun,  a  part  of 
which  is  tule,  seeded  it  to  barley  and 
harvested  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
sacks  to  the  acre.  They  have  pur- 
chased a  caterpiller  engine  and  com- 
menced plowing  tule  land,  which  will 
be  seeded  next  year.  A  dredger  is 
also  at  work  leveeing  and  reclaiming 
the  land. 


THE  problem  of  feeding  work 
horses  is  one  involving  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  energy  and 
maintenance  of  health.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  know  how 
much  hay  and  how  much  grain  a  farm 
work  horse  at  hard  labor  should  re- 
ceive in  order  that  it  may  work  with 
the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy. 

With  high  priced  grains  it  is  very 
desirable  to  know  the  relative  value 
of  different  roughages  in  order  that 
economy  may  be  practiced  in  making 
up  a  ration  for  work  horses.  In 
order  to  determine  some  of  these 
points  a  number  of  experiments  have 
been  conducted  at  the  Illinois  station 
in  feeding  college  and  experiment  sta- 
tion horses  used  for  teaming  and  field 
work. 

The  object  of  these  experiments 
was  .  to  secure  data  for  a  comparison 
of  rations  for  feeding  farm  work 
horses  with  respect  to  the  following 
points:  First,  maintenance  of  weight; 
second,  their  health,  spirit  and  ability 
to  endure  hard  work;  third,  economy 
of  the  ration. 

In  the  spring  of  1908  a  test  was 
planned  involving  seven  teams,  where- 
by one  horse  in  each  team  was  to  re- 
ceive timothy  hay  and  the  other 
clover  hay.  With  but  a  few  excep- 
tions each  horse  in  the  team  worked 
an  equal  number  of  hours  with  his 
mate  and  at  the  same  kind  of  labor. 

After  a  test  extending  over  336 
daysi  the  following  conclusions  were 
reached: 

Where  a  mixed  grain  ration  of  corn, 
oats,  oil  meal  and  bran  is  fed,  clover 
hay  is  equally  as  efficient,  if  not  a 
little  superior,  to  timothy  for  horses 
at  hard  work. 

There  is  no  observable  difference 
in  the  effect  of  clover  and  timothy 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  horses  or  their 
ability  to  endure  hot  weather.  Those 
receiving  clover  had  a  glossier  coat  of 
hair,  and  their  bowels  were  looser, 
but  not  too  loose  to  endure  hard 
work. 

When  clover  is  used  as  a  horse  feed 
the  quality  should  be  good  and  the 
quantity  fed  limited. 

A  slight  saving  in  grain  may  be 
made  by  mingling  it  with  chaffed  hay, 
but  saving  in  this  test  did  not  appear 
to  be  enough  to  justify  the  expense. 

There  may  be  a  benefit  not  shown 
in  these  tests  in  preserving  the  horses 
health  by  mingling  the  grain  with 
chaffed  hay.  The  results  are  not  con- 
clusive on  this  point. 

Where  the  grain  was  ground  and 
mingled  with  chaffed  clover  and  with 
chaffed  alfalfa,  the  latter  proved  to 
be  a  little  more  efficient  in  prevent- 
ing loss  in  weight  than  where  timothy 
hay  was  fed.  In  this  test  there  was 
a  saving  of  about  22  per  cent  of  grain. 

Though  too  short  to  be  conslusive 
these  facts  indicate  that  mature 
horses  at  hard  work  can  be  main- 
tained quite  satisfactorily,  for  a  short 
time  at  least,  on  corn  fed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  alfalfa  hay,  and  at  a  sav- 
ing in  cost. 

A  saving  of  about  10  per  cent  may 
be  made  by  grinding  the  grain  for 
farm  work  horses  when  at  hard  labor. 

It  requires  twice  as  long  a  time  for 
horses  to  consume  ground  grain  fed 
dry  as  when  the  same  quantity  is  fed 
thoroughly  dampened. 

Farm  work  horses  at  hard  labor 
should  receive  from  1  1-5  to  1  1-3 
pounds  of  grain  from  1  to  1 54  pounds 
of  hay  per  day  per  100  pounds  of 
live  weight  in  order  that  their  weight 
may  be  maintained. 

Satisfactory  results  have  been  se- 
cured by  feeding  the  grain  in  three 
equal  feeds,  and  giving  one-half  the 
hay  at  night,  the  other  half  being  di- 
vided between  the  morning  and  noon 
feed. 

The  grain  fed  should  be  reduced 
one-half  on  idle  days,  until  four  days 
have  elapsed,  or  until  they  are  again 
put  to  work,  when  it  may  be  agin 


increased  if  desirable.  By  following 
this  method  attacks  of  azoturia  were 
prevented. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  in- 1 
dicate  that  the  general  impression  is 
correct  that  horses  may  very  properly 
be  given  a  more  bulky  ration  when 
idle  or  doing  light  work  than  when 
at  heavy  work.  It  is  believed  that  the 
practice  of  permitting  work  horses  to 
gorge  themselves  with  hay  is  all  too 
common. 


Seeks  Foe  to  Asparagus 

On  a  few  ranches  in  the  islands  of 
the  delta  district  of  the  Sacramento, 
river  something  is  damaging  the  as-' 
paragus  beds.  The  stalks  are  puny] 
and  stunted.  There  is  a  cause  for  it, 
but  the  cause  has  not  yet  been ' 
detected. 

The    asparagus     on     the  Shelley 
ranch  on  Grand  island  particularly  is] 
affected.    Sacramento  County  Horti-: 
cultural     Commissioner    F.     R.  Ml 
Bloomer,  has  made  two  trips  to  the 
beds  and  has  found  two  things  which} 
may  and  may  not  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  troubje.     One  is  a  half-inch-t 
long  member  of  the  centipede  family,, 
which  is  found  in  the    ground;  the 
other  is  some  sort  of  a  fungus  growth 
which  has  attacked  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

Bloomer  enlisted  in  the  cause  Will 
liam  B.  Parker,  one  of  the  foremost 
entomologists  in  the  United  States- 
agricultural  department,  and  togelhefl 
they  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  affected  plants. 


Bee  Pest  Is  Prevalent 

M.   J.    Meeker,    bee    inspector  for 
San  Bernardino  county,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  around  the  edges  of  tha 
county   in  conjunction  with  bee  >n«l 
spectors  of  other  counties,  and  finds  ' 
that  there  is  considerable  foul  brood 
in    the    apiaries.     However,   he  de- 
claies   the  bee  men  are  anxious  to 
help  clean  it  out,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  apiaries  of  the  county  will 
be  free  of  the  pest  by  spring. 

E.  Wiggins,  president  of  the  San 
Bernardino  County  Bee  Association, 
reported  to  Meeker  that  he  found 
European  foul  brood  in  his  apiary, 
and  worst  of  all  the  invaders  seem 
to  have  found  ready  allies  in  the 
American  foul  brood.  It  will  be  hard 
work  cleaning  all  the  apiaries,  which 
seem  to  have  been  hit  harder  than 
for  some  time. 

Meeker  found  foul  brood  in  ten  out 
of  forty  apiaries  visited. 


Wins  Cup  for  Apples 

The  department  of  agriculture  of 
Ontario,  Can.,  was  awarded  the  Piesi- 
dent's  cup  for  the  best  display  at  the 
apple  show  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  the  International  Apple  Shippers' 
Association  meeting  at  Cleveland. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Boston  and  the  1915  sessions  in  San 
Francisco.  The  campaign  to  be  con- 
ducted to  educate  people  to  eat  mote 
apples  was  explained  by  U.  Graut 
Border. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  R.  H.  Penningion, 
Evansville,  Ind.;  vice-president,  E.  H. 
W.  G.  Hearty,  Boston.  Mass  ;  treas- 
urer, W.  M.  French.  New  York  city; 
secretary,  R.  G.  Phillips,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 


To  Study  Foreign  Ideas 

Secretary  Houston  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  decided 
to  send  abroad  Dr.  Thomas  N. 
Carver,  head  of  the  rural  organiza- 
tion service,  and  Bradford  Knapp.  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  farmers'  co-opera- 
tive demonstration  work  in  the  South. 
The  study  of  successful  co-op<-r.mve 
schemes  will  be  the  principal  object 
of  their  trip. 
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Agricultural  News  Told  Briefly 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

SHASTA  COUNTY  has  a  record- 
breaking  fruit  crop. 
Siskiyou  county  will  hold  a  big  fair 
at  Yreka  in  October. 

Fort  Bidwell  will  have  a  Harvest 
festival  October  8  to  10. 

Grass  Valley  will  try  to  bar  Japa- 
nese from  peddling  fruit  in  the  city. 

Blackbirds  are  proving  to  be  a 
great  pest  in  rice  fields  in  Colusa 
county. 

The  premium  list  for  exhibitors  at 
the  St.  Helena,  vintage  festival  has 
been  issued. 

An  expert  has  been  employed  by 
the  supervisors  to  make  a  soil  survey 
of  Modoc  county. 

The  second  annual  hop  festival 
will  be  held  in  Ukiah  September  8. 
The  premium  list  totals  $4,000. 

Farmers  near  Fall  River  Mills  sub- 
scribed $4,000  to  help  rebuild  the 
Glcnburn  flour  mill,  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

Sutter  county  expects  the  largest 
bean  yield  in  its  history.  The  acre- 
age is  far  greater  than  usual  and  the 
crop  is  in  fine  condition. 

Several  horses  on  a  ranch  near 
Bangor  were  crazed  by  lightning  dur- 
ing a  recent  storm  and  a  number  of 
cows  were  affected  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

The  English  demand  for  Sacra- 
mento river  Bartlett  pears  has  been 
greater  than  ever  this  year,  and  thou- 
ands  of  half  boxes  have  been  shipped 
to  London. 

Sierra  county's  mountain  apple 
crop  is  of  unusually  good  quality  and 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  quantity, 
notwithstanding  the  late  spring  and 
cool  summer. 

According  to  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice report,  6,132  acres  were  under  ir- 
rigation on  the  Orland  project  in 
June  and  G,600  acre  feet  of  water  were 
used  from  the  reservoir. 

The  Live  Oak  and  Sutter  County 
Agricultural,  Fruit  and  Livestock 
show,  to  be  held  September  5  to  7, 
will  include  exhibits  from  Sutter, 
Butte  and  Yuba  counties. 

Fifty  thousand  acres  of  surveyed 
and  10,000  acres  of  unsurveyed  land 
in  Mono  county,  part  of  the  Mono 
National  Forest,  were  thrown  open 
for  settlement  August  10. 

Corn  was  planted  somewhat  ex- 
tensively near  Biggs  and  Richvale, 
Butte  county,  and  is  yielding  a  large 
crop.  It  will  make  an  average  of 
sixty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

El  Dorado's  pear  show  at  Placer- 
ville  was  a  huge  success,  and  the 
attendance  was  greater  than  any  of 
the  promoters  expected.  It  undoubt- 
edly will  be  made  a  yearly  feature. 

Fifteen  hundred  turkeys  w  e  i  e 
pressed  into  service  in  the  almond 
orchard  of  Nathaniel  Broyles,  near 
Cana,  to  check  the  grasshoppers. 
I  Broyles  lost  many  trees  before  he 
got  the  fowls,  but  they  made  short 
I  work  of  the  insects. 

T.  G.  King  and  others  have  brought 
suit  at  Santa  Rosa  against  M.  Al- 
berts and  100  other  members  of  the 
defunct  Petaluma  Egg  Exchange  to 
recover  $23,750,  alleged  to  be  due  on 
promissory  notes  given  by  the  ex- 
I  change  to  start  its  business. 

Irrigators  of  the  Bangor  district, 
in  Rutte  county,  dissatisfied  with  the 
amount  of  water  provided,  decided  to 
appeal  to  the  Railroad  Commission 
in  an  effort  to  force  the  South 
Feather  Land  &  Water  Company  to 
1  furnish  more.  The  irrigators  say 
i  there  is  a  needless  waste  of  water 
Because  the  flumes  and  ditches  are 
not  in  proper  condition. 


CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

LODI     wineries     will     open  about 
September  5. 
H.  Jacobsen  of  Newman  tried  mil- 
let  as   a   hay   crop   and   the  result 
pleased  him  greatly. 

The  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry 
Association  is  growing.  It  now  has 
more  than  80  members. 

The  Corcoran  section  had  the  larg- 
est grain  crop  it  ever  produced  and 
the  quality  was  the  best. 

The  San  Joaquin  Poultry  Associa- 
tion has  set  November  17  to  22  as 
the  dates  for  its  big  show. 

Irrigators  in  the  Newman  section 
will  get  no  more  water  this  year. 
The  river  is  practically  dry  at  the 
intake. 

An  average  of  $64  was  realized  for 
the  dairy  cows  on  the  ranch  of  I.  R. 
Horton,  near  Tulare.  One  Durham 
cow  brought  $101. 

Two  carloads  of  honey  were 
shipped  from  Tulare  during  August. 
Total  shipments  from  the  county  will 
not  exceed  five  cars. 

The  reported  drop  of  oranges  in 
the  Tulare  county  orange  belt  was 
largely  exaggerated,  according  to  the 
best  informed  growers. 

Kern  county,  according  to  a  recent 
count,  has  more  than  1.500  pumping 
plants  used  for  irrigation.  Nearly 
500  of  these  were  installed  during  the 
last  year. 

The  Santa  Clara  Poultry  Associa- 
tion has  set  the  date  for  its  show  for 
October  15  to  18  at  San  Jose.  Many 
more  entries  are  looked  for  than 
were  made  last  year. 

The  San  Mateo  County  Poultry  As- 
sociation has  joined  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  The  San  Mateo 
show  will  be  held  December  4  to  7. 
Arthur  R.  Scliroeder  of  San  Gregorio 
is  the  secretary. 

Fred  W.  Smith  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Stanislaus  Poultry  Association., 
He  was  chosen  in  place  of  J.  D. 
Yates,  who  resigned  that  he  might 
serve  as  judge  at  the  show  at  Mo- 
desto, November  12  to  15. 

Activity  is  promised  in  the  Turlock 
irrigation  district  for  the  next  few 
months.  A  contract  has  been  awarded 
for  a  general  widening  of  the  four 
tunnels  and  canal  bed  to  a  bottom 
depth  of  30  feet.  The  contract  price 
is  $286,000. 

The  directors  of  the  Strathmore 
Citrus  Association  have  chosen  H.  C. 
Carr  of  Porterville  treasurer.  Two 
:iew  directors  were  named,  and  the 
board  now  includes  John  Linden, 
president;  U.  H.  Bergen,  secretary, 
and  J.  P.  Firth,  exchange  representa- 
tive. 

In  order  that  there  shall  be  no 
delay  in  starting  the  Fresno  County 
Fair  and  that  every  exhibitor  shall  be 
on  hand  at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  September  30,  the  announcement 
has  been  made  that  a  25  per  cent  re- 
bate will  be  made  to  those  present 
at  that  hour. 

Merced  County  Supervisors  have 
reopened  the  war  on  ground  squir- 
rels and  have  appointed  two  in- 
spectors to  take  charge  of  the  field 
work  and  instruct  land  owners  how 
to  kill  the  pests.  James  Ryan  Jr.  of 
Merced  and  Fulton  Pollock  of  Gus- 
tine  were  named  inspectors. 

Shortage  of  feed  on  the  ranges 
near  Woody  and  Granite  Station,  in 
Kern  county,  and  fear  that  the  cattle 
would  not  keep  in  condition  till  the 
grass  grows  again,  are  causing  heavy 
sales  in  those  districts.  A  number  of 
stockmen  have  sold  their  entire  herds 
and  others  have  materially  reduced 
the  number  of  animals  they  usually 
carry  through. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

AN  80  per  cent  orange  crop  is  ex- 
pected next  season  in  the  Pomo- 
na-Claremont  districts. 

A  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
cotton  seed  oil  refinery,  the  first  in 
the  State,  has  been  let  at  El  Centre 
Escondido  promises  that  its  grape 
festival,  which  is  to  be  held  Sep- 
tember 9,  will  be  the  best  ever  given 
there. 

Orange  county  has  1,500  acres  in 
celery,  about  900  of  which  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Celery  Growers'  As- 
sociation. 

Ventura  county's  dried  apricot  crop 
this  season  was  2,000  tons,  against 
3,000  tons  last  year.  Prices  ranged 
between  10  and  12  cents. 

A  drainage  project  to  reclaim  more 
than  500  acres  of  swamp  land  ten 
miles  southeast  of  Pomona  has  been 
started.     The   cost   will   be  $10,000. 

A  new  variety  of  scale  found  on 
Burbank  plums  near  Long  Beach  is 
being  investigated  by  Deputy  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  R.  B. 
Jones.  The  pest  is  said  to  resemble 
the  white  ivy  scale. 

Pasadena  poultrymen  already  are 
making  plans  for  the  big  show  to  be 
held  there  December  9  to  13.  Sub- 
stantial cash  prizes  will  be  given  as 
well  as  cups  and  ribbons. 

The  Imperial  Valley  has  a  record- 
breaking  melon  crop.  Forty-one 
hundred  carloads  were  shipped  dur- 
ing the  forty  days  of  the  season. 
This  is  23  per  cent  greater  than  last 
year's  output. 

Good  support  is  being  given  the 
movement  for  the  reclamation  of  the 
Mojave  River  Valley,  where  petitions 
to  Congress  are  being  circulated,  ask- 
ing that  legislation  be  instituted  for 
the  conservation  of  the  waters  of  Mo- 
jave river. 

W.  E.  Wilsie,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Imperial  county,  says 
that  enough  alfalfa  seed  was  taken 
into  the  valley  this  year  to  seed 
20.000  acres.  If  all  this  seed  was 
sown  the  present  alfalfa  acreage  in 
the  valley  is  140,000. 
•  Deer  are  so  thick  in  the  San  Ja- 
cinto mountains  that  they  are  de- 
stroying crops  and  eating  the  foliage 
from  the  apple  trees.  Grass  and 
other  feed  on  the  range  was  so 
scarce  that  the  deer  were  driven  to 
the  ranches  to  seek  food. 

An  ordinance  preventing  wineries 
in  Los  Angeles  county  from  doing 
business  in  dry  territory  was  upheld 
by  the  Superior  Court.  The  vine- 
yardists  held  that  their  business 
would  be  ruined  if  the  ordinance  was 
enforced.    The  case  will  be  appealed. 

Whittier  will  ship  about  100  cars 
of  walnuts  this  season.  This  is  one 
carload  less  than  last  year,  but  the 
returns  will  be  much  greater  be- 
cause of  higher  prices.  The  associa- 
tion expects  to  get  14  cents  a  pound 
this  year,  against  12y2  cents  last  sea- 
son. 

T.  D.  McCall,  an  Imperial  rancher, 
thinks  he  has  solved  the  problem  of 
profitable  use  for  unmarketable  canta- 
loupes that  heretofore  have  rotted  in 
the  fields.  McCall  halved  the  waste 
melons,  dried  them  in  the  sun  and 
fed  them  to  his  dairy  cows  with  al- 
falfa hay.  He  says  the  result  is  most 
satisfactory. 

While  the  hay  tonnage  of  the  Es- 
condido district  is  considerably  less 
than  in  former  years  because  of  the 
light  rainfall,  the  crop  this  year  is 
bringing  higher  prices  to  the  grow- 
ers. The  crop  is  particularly  good, 
and  ranchers  say  it  is  so  full  of  nu- 
trition that  it  serves  as  both  hay 
and  grain  in  feeding  to  stock. 


PACIFIC  COAST 

POLK  COUNTY,  OREGON,  will 
have  a  22,000-bale  hop  crop. 
Malheur  county,  Oregon,  will  hold 
a  fair  at  Ontario  September  15  to  20. 

Heavy  prune  shipments  were  made 
from  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Demand 
is  good. 

The  loganberry  crop  in  Polk  coun- 
ty, Oregon,  was  the  largest  ever 
raised  there. 

A  number  of  prune  driers  near 
Ricker.dl,  Ore.,  dried  loganberries 
this  year  for  rhe  first  time. 

Digging  is  finished  on  the  second 
unit  of  the  Klamath  reclamation  pro- 
ject, which  will  irrigate  a  big  tract 
in  Poe  valley. 

A  shortage  of  farm  help  such  as  has 
never  before  been  felt  confronted  the 
farmers  of  the  Lewiston,  Idaho,  coun- 
try during  the  wheat  harvest. 

Many  Umatilla  county,  Oregon, 
farmers  are  holding  their  wheat,  wait- 
ing for  higher  prices.  A  little  was 
sold  at  68  cents,  with  69  cents  paid 
for  choice  lots. 

Increased  acreage  of  alfalfa  near 
Stanfield,  Ore.,  has  resulted  in  the 
importation  of  many  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  and  thousands  will  be  fed 
there  next  winter. 

The  largest  price  for  summer  ap- 
ples obtained  in  many  years  was  re- 
corded at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  early 
in  August,  when  a  full  carload  was 
shipped  that  brought  $1.35  a  box. 

The  vetch  crop  near  Monmouth, 
Ore.,  is  exceedingly  heavy  and  a 
large  acreage  was  harvested.  Seed 
promises  to  bring  a  good  price,  but 
there  was  a  considerable  loss  by 
shattering. 

C.  H.  demons  of  Montesano, 
Wash.,  bought  500  goats  to  turn  on 
his  logged-off  farm  land.  Extensive 
slashing  was  done  on  the  land  last 
year,  and  the  goats  are  expected  to 
keep  the  growth  down. 

Roy  R.  Graves  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
now  has  charge  of  the  department  of 
dairy  husbandry  at  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College.  The  work  of  the  de- 
partment will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Hood  River,  Ore.,  fruit  growers 
were  told  by  B.  B.  Pratt,  pomologi- 
cal  expert  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  that  they 
were  paying  too  much  attention  to 
production  and  not  enough  to  con- 
servation after  the  crop  is  ready  for 
market. 

The  Interior  Department  has  des- 
ignated 412,000  acres  in  the  dry  east- 
ern portion  of  Oregon  for  entry  in 
320-acre  homesteads,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  not  already  entered  or  otherwise 
unavailable.  These  lands  have  been 
determined  by  the  Geological  Survey 
to  be  non-irrigable. 

The  Portland  hog  market,  which 
had  to  reach  a  high  level  and  be- 
gin to  break  some  time,  went  to  $10 
during  August,  then  began  to  fall.  In 
a  single  day  the  slump  was  45  cents 
and  the  month  closed  with  prices  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  cents  at  North 
Portland,  following  an  alleged  pack- 
ing house  effort  at  all  hog  centers 
to  stop  the  upward  trend. 

The  Oregon  wool  clip  this  year 
was  the  smallest  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  this,  with  lower  prices,  re- 
sulted in  the  sheep  men  getting-  less 
money  from  the  industry  than  for 
some  time.  But  for  the  good  prices 
for  mutton,  the  year's  operations 
would  have  made  a  poor  showing. 
The  total  clip  this  year  is  estimated 
at  16,300,000  pounds,  against  18,700,- 
000  pounds  in  1912  and  18,900,000  two 
years  ago. 
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Why  Fertilizers  Fail 

Many  farmers  expect  entirely  too 
much  of  commercial  fertilizers.  They 
forget  that  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  often  is  just  as  important  as 
the  supply  of  available  plant  food. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  depends 
largely  on  the  amount  of  decaying 
organic  matter  it  contains.  By  it 
clay  soils  are  kept  loose  and  well 
aerated,  more  easily  drained  and 
at  the  same  time  capable  of  holding 
more  water  in  an  available  form. 
They  have  less  tendency  to  surface 
washing,  heaving  and  extremes  of 
temperature  when  well  supplied  with 
organic  matter.  Sandy  soils  are  made 
more  compact,  more  retentive  of 
moisture  and  plant  food. 

In  all  soils  the  acids  produced  by 
the  decay  of  organic  matter  are  the 
chief  agents  in  getting  into  usable 
form  the  plant  food  locked  up  in  their 
insoluble  mineral  particles.  If  dis- 
appointing results  attend  the  use  of 
fertilizers  it  is  well  for  the  farmer 
to  ask  himself  if  he  has  made  suffi- 
cient use  of  barnyard  manure,  heavy 
sods  and  green  manuring  crops  in 
maintaining  the  supply  of  organic 
matter  of  the  soil. 


Greatest  Gamble  of  the  Farm 

 Py  J.  V.  Tuttle  


was  9'^  cents.  The  prices  since  1899 
have  ranged  as  follows: 


Dairy  and  Horse  Barns 

In  fitting  horses  for  hard  work,  in- 
crease the  grain  ration,  but  not  the 
hay. 

Keep  the  mud  cleaned  off  the 
horses'  legs  and  they  will  not  have 
cracked  heels. 

Don't  expect  a  horse  to  stand  still 
if  tormented  by  flies.  How  do  you 
like  to  be  bitten? 

Successful  dairying  depends  entirely 
on  right  methods  in  breeding,  feeding 
and  management. 

You  are  making  your  dairy  cows 
now  while  the  heifer  calves  are  less 
than  a  year  old.  Be  liberal  with  shel- 
ter, liberal  with  all  sorts  of  kindness. 

If  you  doubt  the  advisability  of 
keeping  dairy  cows  comfortable  and 
contented,  visit  the  man  who  makes 
the  best  records  with  his  cattle  and 
see  how  he  cares  for  them. 

In  some  cows  there  is  an  inherent 
trait  that  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  produce  liberally  if  they  are  lib- 
erally fed,  but  this  trait  can  be  ab- 
solutely dwarfed  by  a  miserable  al- 
lowance. 

In  the  future  our  beef  supply  must 
come  from  our  farms.  •  The  ranches 
are  being  cut  up  and  sold  for  small 
farms.  Why  not  raise  a  few  beef  cat- 
tle each  year  to  consume  the  surplus 
hay  and  grain  crops? 

Returns  From  Manure 

The  net  return  realized  from  a  ton 
of  yard  manure  under  general  farm- 
ing conditions  depends  on  the  soil, 
method  of  cultivation  and  crops 
grown. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
obtained  an  increase  amounting  to 
$4.69  per  ton  from  yard  manure  used 
at  the  rate  of  eight  tons  to  the  acre 
in  a  five-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  clover  and  timothy;  four  tons 
being  applied  to  corn  and  four  tons 
to  wheat,  this  return  being  the  ave- 
rage for  the  third  five-year  period. 
The  average  return  from  the  yard  ma- 
nure used  in  all  tests  in  which  rota- 
tion is  practiced  has  been  $2.97  per 
ton  for  the  whole  time. 


Ground  Bones 

The  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid 
fixed  by  nature  in  animal  bones  be- 
come available  as  plant  food  when 
the  bones  are  finely  ground  in  their 
pure  state  and  applied  to  the  soil  at 
the  rate  of  500  and  800  pounds  to  the 
acre.  The  fall  or  early  spring  is  a 
good  time  to  broadcast. 

Sheep  Fertilizer 

On  hillsides  where  coarser  animal 
waste  would  hardly  stick  long  enough 
to  do  the  ground  any  good  sheep 
droppings  take  the  place  of  a  spe- 
cially prepared  fertilizer. 


Most  hoi>«  are  now  trained  on  a  hiKu  wire  trelllH. 


IF  you  had  a  cow  worth  $100  and 
a  buyer  offered  you  $.'i00,  would 
you  sell?  Even  if  you  didn't,  the  loss 
wouldn't  be  as  great  as  would  the 
failure  to  sell  at  the  right  time  in 
the  hop  business.  Cows  have  more 
or  less  of  a  standard  value,  and  if 
you  don't  sell  them  this  year,  you  can 
get  an  income  from  them  until  next 
year  and  offer  them  again.  But  with 
hops  it  is  different.  There  is  little 
or  no  advantage,  in  fact,  there  is  a 
loss,  in  holding  from  one  season  to 
another. 

In  1882  hops  were  $1  a  pound.  One 
dollar  a  pound,  and  it  costs  about  10 
cents  a  pound  to  produce  them — even 
less  than  that  at  that  time.  How  many 
hops  do  you  suppose  were  sold  at  $1 
a  pound?  Not  very  many.  Why?  Was 
it  because  there  were  no  hops  to  sell? 
No;  hundreds  of  bales  were  sold  later. 
It  was  because  growers  thought  they 
would  go  higher.  Higher  than  $1  a 
pound! 

There  is  something  in  the  hop  busi- 
ness much  akin  to  gambling.  When 
the  price  is  high,  few  hops  are  moved. 
When  it  begins  to  drop,  growers  un- 
load. Reason  is  thrown  to  the  winds, 
and  the  man  who  sits  down  and 
coolly  calculates  on  the  proper  time 
to  sell  is  much  in  the  minority. 

In  1911  hops  went  up  to  42  cents 
a  pound.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Woodward  of 
Santa  Rosa  had  several  hundred  bales 
to  sell,  and  five  buyers  offered  her  the 
to.)  price.  But  Mrs.  Woodward  knew 
that  those  buyers  were  borrowing 
money  at  the  banks  to  buy  hops  at 
40  cents! 

"If  they  can  afford  to  borrow 
money  to  buy  at  40  cents,  I  can  af- 
ford to  hold  a  little  longer,"  reasoned 
Mrs.  Woodward,  but,  pop!  went  the 


market.  The  bottom  dropped  out, 
and,  as  quickly  as  she  could,  she  sold. 
But  the  price  was  26  cents — a  good 
price,  to  be  sure,  but  16  cents  a  pound 
less  than  she  might  have  had.  And  16 
cents  a  pound  on  her  crop  meant 
more  than  $20,000.  That's  some  loss, 
isn't  it? 

That  same  year  the  buyers  offered 
William  Mettox  of  Sonoma  county  42 
cents.  He  wanted  43,  but  said  he 
would  sell  for  that,  but  before  he 
could  close  a  deal  hops  had  dropped 
to  15  cents,  and  he  lost  $25,000. 
Really,  it  wasn't  a  loss,  for  he  made 
a  good  profit  on  his  crop,  but  he 
could  have  had  $25,000  more  had  he 
sold  at  the  high  price. 

The  hop  game  is  no  child's  play. 
It  takes  a  small  fortune  to  start  a 
field,  and  it  takes  a  big  capital  to 
operate  it.  The  returns  all  come  at 
once,  and  the  man  who  does  not 
know  how  to  hold  several  thousand 
dollars  in  the  bank  from  one  season 
to  the  next  had  better  not  go  into 
hop  growing. 

Suppose  we  figure  the  cost  of  land 
at  $100  an  acre.  It  costs  another  $100 
an  acre  to  plant  the  field  and  erect 
the  trellis  on  which  the  vines  are  to 
grow.  The  buildings,  including  the 
kilns  and  storage  house,  cost  about 
$150  an  acre.  Then  there  must  be  that 
working  capital  to  pay  the  big  labor 
bills  during  the  growing  season.  It 
costs  about  $100  an  acre  to  pay  the 
help.  Here  is  an  investment  of  $450 
an  acre  which  must  be  made  before 
there  is  any  return. 

There  are  years,  too,  when  the  price 
(  oes  not  go  high  enough  to  allow  the 
grower  to  break  even.  In  1908  the 
highest  price  was  8  cents  a  pound, 
and  it  had  cost  about  10  cents  to  grow 
the  crop.    In  1907  the  highest  price 
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1899 

 13 

9 

1906 

18  11 

1900 

 12 

9 
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1901  . 
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10 
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-  —  20  11 
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 32 

26 
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—42  30 

1905  . 

 13 

8 
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...20  10 

It  took  some  courage  to  hold  on 
through  the  depressing  years  of  1907 
and  1908,  but  those  who  survived 
reaped  their  reward  in  1909. 

The  training  of  the  vines  is  left  to 
foreigners.  Some  get  best  results 
from  Japanese,  and  others  prefer  In- , 
dians,  or  Italians,  or  Portuguese. 
Americans  are  not  suited  for  the 
work.  The  experience  of  E.  C.  Nor- 
ris,  manager  of  the  Farmer  Hop 
Ranch  of  Santa  Rosa,  will  emphasize 
this  point. 

One  year  he  wanted  to  try  white 
men  for  training  the  hops.  Mrs. 
Farmer  objected,  but  told  him  to  try 
it  once  and  he  would  be  convinced. 
He  hired  whites — ten  of  them  for  a 
forty-acre  field.  They  worked  slowly, 
grumbled  most  of  the  time,  and  did 
the  work  poorly.  This  year  three 
Japanese  did  the  work  on  the  same 
field  and  did  it  much  better  than  the 
ten  whites.  It  is  tedious  work  and 
must  be  attended  to  promptly  at  the 
season  when  the  vines  are  ready.  The 
Japanese  get  up  early  and  work  as 
long  as  they  can  see.  They  get  $19 
an  acre,  and  the  fewer  the  workmen 
the  more  the  wage. 

Ewes  Need  Attention 

It  is  well  to  see  that  the  ewe  flock 
has  an  ample  supply  of  dry  fodder, 
writes  W.  R.  Gilbert.  Nothing  is  bet- 
ter for  them  than  good,  well-got  hay. 
Ewes  should  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  allowed  to  have  roots 
alone,  nor  should  they  be  fed  on  roots 
and  grain,  or  grain  and  cake. 

Those  who  feed  this  and  omit  the 
hay  are  spending  money  in  waste.  A 
judicious  combination  of  all  these 
would  form  the  ideal  food  and  give 
the  best  results  alike  to  the  dam  and 
its  offspring.  The  lambs  must  not  be 
neglected. 

Provision  must  always  be  made,  too, 
that  a  dry  Iairagc  can  be  secured 
with  good  shelter  from  the  wet  and 
wind  and  a  separate  pen  be  provided 
in  which  specially  prepared  food  suit- 
able to  the  palate  of  the  young  lamb 
should  be  placed,  care  being  taken 
that  only  a  small  quantity  at  a  time 
be  placed  in  the  trough  and  that  any 
left  over  should  be  removed  before  a 
fresh  lot  is  given. 

In  the   flocks  where  there  is 
signs  of  lameness  in  the  ewes  att 
tion  should  at  once  be  given.  No 
ter  how  slight,  the  ailing  one  sh 
be  immediately    removed    from  the 
flock  and   not   allowed    to   run  with 
them  again  until  a  cure  has  been  ef- 
fected. 

Lameness  among  the  ewes  means 
lameness  among  the  lambs  and  there 
is  probably  no  greater  source  of  loss 
among  young  lambs  than  this. 


lould 


Mange  in  Horses 

Mange  in  horses  is  much  more 
ficult  to  treat  than  scab  in  sheep 
common  mange  in  cattle.  Preven 
of  infection  with  the  disease  is  Si 
and  more   satisfactory.    There  is 
best  all-round   treatment,  even 
lice    on    stock.    The  class  of  st< 
physical  condition  of  the  animals 
season  of  the  year  determine  the  1 
of  treatment  most  advisable. 
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Weight  of  Hogs 

A  continuous  decrease  in  the  aver- 
age weight  of  hogs  is  reported  by  the 
Agricultural  Department.  From  1S70 
to  187!)  the  average  weight  of  hogs 
killed  during  the  winter  months  in 
Western  packing  centers  was  abo«t 
27.1  pounds;  18 so  to  1881).  about  275 
pounds;  1890  to  1899,  about  239 
pounds;  1900  to  1909,  about  219  pounds. 
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Testing  a  Horse 

.  By  Charles  H.  McDonald  

MANY  is  the  man  that  has  been 
beaten  in  a  horse  trade.  And 
many  is  the  man  who  still  will  get  the 
worst  of  it,  despite  the  number  of 
times  he  has  been  warned. 

The  ways  of  the  man  who  is  try- 
ing to  get  the  best  of  a  victim  in  sell- 
ing him  a  horse  are  devious,  but  with 
a  little  knowledge  the  worst  of  them 
may  be  discovered.  Here  are  a  few 
ways  of  discovering  some  of  the  com- 
mon ailments  of  horseflesh  that  the 
purchaser  may  well  study  with  care 
and  remember  when  next  he  is  ex- 
amining an  animal  with  a  view  to 
buying  it. 

Give  the  horse  a  quick  trot  or  gal- 
lop to  see  that  he  is  not  lame.  As 
soon  as  he  stops  put  your  ear  to  his 
nose  to  ascertain  that  his  wind  is  not 
affected.  Then  examine  his  nostrils 
and  mouth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
amine his  teeth  to  determine  his  age. 

Look  closely  into  the  eyes  to  see 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
them.  Pass  the  hand  around  his  ears 
and  the  top  of  the  head  to  see  that 
they  are  all  right.  Examine  one  side 
of  him,  starting  at  the  neck  and  run- 
ning the  hand  over  it  to  the  withers, 
then  over  the  shoulder,  down  the  out- 
side and  inside  of  the  front  leg, 
•watching  carefully  for  splints,  side- 
tr-^es,  ringbones  and  similar  affec- 
tions. 

Raise  the  foot  and  see  if  it  is  well 
|for'-cd,  with  good,  strong  heels. 
Look  along  the  belly  for  warts  and 
running  sores  caused  from  castra- 
tion and  pass  the  hand  down  the  back 
of  the  hips  to  see  that  the  hip  bones 
are  both  of  the  same  size. 

Follow  the  hind  leg  over  the  hock 
I  and  hind  fetlock  and  look  for  spavins, 
I  windgalls,  curbs,  splints,  sidebones 
I  and  ringbones.  Examine  the  stifflcs 
I  to  see  that  they  are  all  right.  Ex- 
I  amine  the  hind  foot  as  you  did  the 
I  front.  Go  to  the  other  side  and  ex- 
lamine  him  in  the  same  way. 
JINow,  stand  back  and  take  a  good 
I  look  at  the  animal  to  see  how  he 
I  stands  on  his  legs  and  also  how  he 
I  holds  his  head  and  neck.  Notice  if 
I  he  stands  with  his  front  feet  well 
J  under  him,  for  this  is  a  good  sign.  At 
I  the  same  time  see  if  he  is  inclined  to 
I  be  weak  in  the  knees  and  fetlocks. 

Beware   of   calf-kneed   horses,  for 
Ithey  are  always  stumblers;  see  that 
he  stands  neither  too  straight  nor  too 
I crooked  on  his  hind  legs.    After  this 
I  take  a  walk  around  to  the  front  and 
sec  that  he  has  a  well-formed  breast 
land  that  he  does  not  toe  in  nor  toe 
lout  too  much.    Then  make  an  effort 
las  if  you  intended  to  strike  him  with 
la  stick  or  whip  over  the  side.    If  he 
grunts,  examine  closely  to  see  that 
I  lie  is  not  a  roarer. 

Now     give     him     another  sharp 
I  trot  or  gallop  to  see  that  he  has  good 
action.      Notice,    too,    whether  he 
[jcarries  his  tail  straight  or  not.  Step 
lup  again  quickly  and  place  your  ear  to 
jihis  nostrils  to  see  if  he  makes  any 
noise  and  be  sure  that  he  is  all  right 
in  his  wind. 

,  As  a  final  test  put  him  in  a  sta.blc 
and  give  him  a  pail  of  water  and  some 
feed,  for  cases  of  lameness  may  not 
show  until  he  has  stood  for  a  while. 

*  In  an  hour  or  two  take  him  out  your- 
self, watching  how  he  steps  over 
and  how  he  backs  out  of  the  stall  for 
fear  of  springhalt  or  chorea.  Give 
him  a  brisk  trot  again  and  again  test 
him  for  lameness  and  soundness  of 

t  wind. 


Make=up  of  Thoroughbred 

Many  things  enter  into  the  make- 
up of  a  thoroughbred  horse — the  feet 
and  legs  must  be  right,  the  legs 
straight  and  well  set  under  the  body. 
|Thc  head  should  be  well  poised  and 
ithe  expression  of  the  face  good.  The 
shoulders,  ribs  and  thighs  symmetri- 
cal, and  the  whole  animal  covered 
with  a  good  coat  of  hair. 


Tire  Prices  Down 

Now  the  Costliest  Tires — No -Rim -Cut  Tires 
Cost  You -No  More  Than  Others 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more  than  other  standard  tires. 
The  reasons  are  told  below. 

These  tires,  despite  that  extra  cost,  came 
to  outsell  any  other.  As  our  output  grew 
the  cost  came  down. 

Now  you  pay  no  more  for  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  than  for  any  other  standard  tire.  Yet 
notice  what  you  get. 

Rim-Cutting  Ended 

You  save  in  these  tires  all  the  ruin  of  rim-catting. 
And  that's  an  enormous  item. 

We  had  public  accountants  lately  gather  statistics. 
They  examined  thousands 
of  ruined  clincher  tires— 
the  old-type  hooked -base 
tires.  And  they  found 
that  31.8  per  cent  had 
been  discarded  for  rim- 
cutting  only. 

That's  almost  one  in 
three. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires, made 
by  a  costly  method  which 
we  control,  end  that  loss 
completely.  That  we 
guarantee; 


they  are  final-vulcanized  on  air  bags  shaped  like 
inner  tubes. 

That's  to  save  wrinkling  the  fabric. 

All  other  tires  are  vulcanized  on  iron  cores  alone. 
The  fabric  often  buckles.  And  that  buckled  fabric 
leads  to  countless  blow-outs. 

This  "On-Air  Cure,"  which  we  alone  employ,  adds 
to  our  tire  cost  $1,500  per  day. 

Save  Loose  Treads 

We  use  another  costly  method  to  prevent  tread 
separation.    The  rights  to  it  cost  us  $50,000. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  to  tire  users 
through  the  loosening  of  the  treads.  No  other  tire 
in  the  world  employs  the  effective  method  we  use  to 
combat  it. 

Yet  No  Extra  Price 


You  get  all  these 


Save  Blow- 
Outs 

We  give  these  ti^es  the 
"On-Air  Cure."    That  is, 


iYEAR 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


savings  in  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 
All  these  features  used  by 
no  one  else.  Yet  no  other 
standard  tire  today  costs 
less  than  No  -  Rim  -  Cut 
tires. 

The  reasons  are  mam- 
moth output,  new  facto- 
ries, new  equipment.  In 
one  item  alone — in  over- 
head cost — we  have  saved 
24  per  cent. 

Another  reason  is  that 
we  keep  our  profits  within 
8}i  per  cent. 

Judge  for  yourself  if 
tires  lacking  these  features 
are  worth  the  Goodyear 
price. 

Our  dealers  are  every- 
where. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Have  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  —  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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DO  Y.OU  USE 


Coulson's  Egg  Food? 

If  not  you  owe  it  to  your  flock 
to  give  it  a  trial. 

Commence  with  the  pullets  be- 
fore they  are  matured  and  keep 
right  on  through  the  laying  sea- 
son. 

COULSON  CO. 
C\         Petaluma,  Cal. 
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PLANT  ECONOMY=D0LLAR5 


You  Can't  Save  Money  When  You  t 
Throw  It  Away  on  poor  equipment.  1 
The  best  costsless  in  the  end.  The  best  bought) 

of  us  costs  no  more 
than  the  Inferior  of  oth- 
ers. Thats  the  way  we 
do  business.  Just 
mite  for  our  catalog,  j 
It  nil  I  prove  our  statement1 

Engines  -  Pumps  -  Motors 

A  dollar  well  spent 
is  a  dollar  made. 
sJsmKHQbk9&:,  ®e  careful  before 
buying. 

Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  Sin  Francisco.  CaL 

VOI   HOOKER  A.  LENT  BLDO. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Success  in  Walnut  Culture 


■By  R.  E.  Hodges- 


Weaning  the  Foal  Gradually 

 By  T.  M.  Miller  


A  BOUT  1895  John  Rock  brought 
from  France  many  hundred  cions 
of  a  new  English  walnut,  the  Fran- 
ciuette,  which  he  grafted  at  his  Niles 
nursery.  But  he  found  difficulty  dis- 
posing of  them  until  a  woman  who 
owned  a  promising  sixty-acre  ranch 
in  Sonoma  county  decided  to  give 
them  a  trial,  paying  $1,500  for  1,000 
trees. 

J.  E.  Burgess  was  then  and  still 
is  managing  the  Vroman  ranch.  He 
planted  them  in  1897,  fifty  feet  apart 
as  Rock  insisted  that  he  should,  al- 
though it  seemed  like  a  tremendous 
waste  of  land,  and  he  wanted  to  put 
them  forty  at  most.  Since  then  about 
one  hundred  more  have  been  set  in 
the  corners  and  waste  places. 

The  nuts  from  these  1,100  trees 
were  contracted  at  25  cents  a  pound 
delivered  at  the  car  for  the  three 
years  ending  with  the  crop  of  1909, 
and  at  20  cents  for  the  three  crops 
following.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
contract,  another  man  bought  the 
crop  of  1913  before  it  blossomed.  The 
yield  was  more  than  twenty  tons  of 
dried  nuts  last  year  and  it  has  reached 
twenty- live  tons.  Twenty  tons  at  20 
cents  a  pound  amounts  to  $8,000  a 
year  from  1,100  trees.  It  is  but  fair 
to  say,  however,  that  the  nuts  were 
used,  not  to  eat,  but  for  nursery  pur- 
poses. 

Burgess  believes  that  the  soil,  a 
rich,  deep,  alluvial  bottom  deposit, 
has  much  to  do  with  his  bountiful 
crop  of  line  nuts.  He  also  believes 
that  the  great  distance  apart  at  which 
he  planted  the  trees  is  a  large  factor. 
They  do  not  touch,  but  will  be  inter- 
locking in  ten  years  more,  being  now 
thirty  feet  high  with  a  thirty-five  foot 
spread.  They  need  the  free  sun- 
light and  circulation  of  air  both  to 
promQte  growth  of  leaves  and  nuts, 
and  to  keep  disease  and  insects  in 
check.  Only  three  times  in  fifteen 
years  has  he  sprayed  them  (that  was 
for  moths),  and  a  walk  through  the 
orchard  to-day  reveals  no  sign  of  dis- 
ease. The  healthy  beauty  of  foliage, 
the  splendid  symmetry  of  the  trees, 
which  have  never  been  trimmed  nor 
pruned,  except  a  few  for  experiment, 
and  the  fine,  clean  tilth  of  the  soil 
are  a  joy  to  the  progressive  farmer's 
heart. 

From  the  time  harvest  is  over  until 
the  next  February,  weeds  and  grass 
are  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  for  Bur- 
gess believes  thoroughly  in  plowing 
under  green  stuff  for  fertilizer.  He 
has  not  yet  seen  the  need  of  sowing 
a  green  crop,  but  would  if  weeds 
should  fail.  Neither  bars  he  felt  the 
need  of  fertilizer,  although  he  did 
put  barnyard  manure  for  a  radius  of 
ten  feet  around  the  trees  one  year 
without  noticeable  effect.  He  believes 
in  the  use  of  it,  however,  where  con- 
venient. Of  course  all  the  leaves  and 
hulls  are  left  under  the  trees. 

In  February,  a  Chinese,  who  has 
worked  there  since  before  the  trees 
were  planted,  takes  a  gang  plow  and 
four  horses  to  throw  the  dirt  away 
from  the  trees.  A  two-horse  plow 
is  used  close  to  the  trees  to  avoid 
injuring  them,  for  Burgess  has  ob- 
served that  they  do  not  recover  from 
such  injuries  for  two  or  three  years, 
taking  energy  that  would  have  made 
a  bigger  crop. 

Having  thrown  the  dirt  away  from 
the  trees,  he  next  plows  it  back  and 
then  harrows  it  both  ways  after  disk- 
ing crosswise  of  the  plowing  with  a 
four-horse  disk.  If  it  is  still  cloddy, 
he  mashes  it  with  a  clod  crusher  or 
roller.  Then  the  shovel  cultivator, 
run  deeply  both  ways,  loosens  the 
soil  ready  to  hold  moisture  through 
the  dry  summer.  It  is  May  now,  the 
trees  have  blossomed  about  April  20. 
Two  men  have  been  kept  pretty  busy, 
but  from  this  time  till  harvest,  one 
man  does  the  work.  He  cultivates 
the  surface  with  a  horizontal  steel 


bar  which  runs  beneath  the  surface 
and  leaves  a  line  dust  mulch.  This 
is  done  several  times  before  harvest, 
after  which  the  weeds  are  again  al- 
lowed to  grow. 

1  hiving    blossomed    in    April,  late 


enough  to  escape  the  frosts  that 
would  kill  the  southern  varieties, 
such  as  the  Santa  Barbara,  the  nuts 
mature  in  bunches  of  one,  two  or 
three,  all  uniformly  well  filled  with 
white  meat,  which  has  no  dark  bit- 
ter skin — a  never-failing  crop  of 
large  nuts  quite  uniform  in  size  and 
shape,  free  from  worms  and  blight. 

About  October  20  the  hulls  crack 
and  the  nuts  fall  when  the  trees  are 
lightly  shaken.  The  ripening  sea- 
son lasts  about  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  nuts  are  picked  from 
the  ground  three  or  four  times  and 
hauled  in  sacks  to  the  washer.  This 
is  a  slat  cylinder  ten  feet  long  and 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  rigged  so 
it  may  be  let  down  into  a  tank  of 
clear  water  and  revolved  by  a  one- 
horse-power  engine.  Five  tons  can 
be  washed  in  a  day.  When  they  are 
clean,  a  gear  is  attached  by  which 
the  cylinder  is  lifted  out  of  the  water 
and  the  nuts  dumped  into  a  hopper, 
whence  they  are  elevated  to  the  kiln- 
drying  floor,  while  the  washer  is  re- 
filled. 

The  drier  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  this  State,  and  was  built  by 
Burgess.  It  is  fashioned  after  the 
hop  kiln  and  is  like  it  in  all  funda- 
mentals. The  details  differ  only  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  in  handling 
the  crop. 

The  soil  on  this  ranch  is  dark  al- 
luvium about  six  feet  deep,  under- 
laid by  three  feet  of  gray  soil  which 
rests  on  clay.  There  is  no  hardpan. 
When  the  trees  were  set  holes  were 
dug  three  feet  deep  by  thirty  inches 
in  diameter,  the  top  dirt  being  kept 
separate  and  used  around  the  roots. 
The  graft  was  left  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  surface  because 
both  the  tree  and  the  dirt  would  set- 
tle and  the  point  of  union  should 
finally  be  above  ground.  No  nuts 
were  allowed  to  grow  for  four  years 
because  Burgess  wanted  the  wool 
grow  th  not  to  be  held  back  in  any  way. 


WEANING  time  is  probably  the 
most  critical  period  in  the  foal's 
life,  and  a  considerable  percentage  of 
young  animals   are   stunted  and  in- 
jured during  the  weaning  process. 
The  real  trouble  comes  in  shifting 


This  walnut 
drier  is 
patterned 
after  a 
hop  kiln, 

and  is 
like  it  in 
all  the 
principal 
points,  the 
details 
differing 
only  for 
the  sake  of 
convenience 
in  handling 
the  crop. 
It  is  the 
only  one 
of  its  kind 
in  California. 


from  milk  to  other  rations.  If  this 
can  be  partially  accomplished  before 
the  actual  weaning  begins,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  owner,  the  mare 
and  the  colt. 

One  preliminary  method  is  to  re- 
move the  colt  from  the  mare  for  a 
few  hours  at  a  time,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  period  of  separation 
until  the  foal  is  completely  weaned. 
This  method  gives  little  chance  for 
milk  trouble  with  the  mare,  and  the 
colt  gradually  becomes  accustomed 
to  shifting  for  himself.  The  only 
trouble  I  have  found  with  this  plan 
is  that  the  colt  is  liable  to  go  back 
in  condition,  and  this  is  the  very 
thing  that  must  be  avoided  if  pos- 
sible. 

Where  the  mare  can  be  allowed  to 
run  on  the  pasture  and  is  not  being 
worked  she  will  usually  wean  the 
colt  of  her  own  accord.  When  she 
has  been  rebred  the  colt  ought  to 
be  weaned  at  four  or  five  months,  as 
the  double  strain  will  not  give  the 
mare  much  of  a  chance  to  keep  vig- 
orous. It  is  a  better  plan,  all  things 
considered,  to  begin  feeding  the  colt 
a  little  as  soon  as  he  will  eat. 

As  a  rule,  the  colt  will  begin  to 
eat  a  little  at  the  age  of  8  or  9  weeks. 
The  cost  of  grain  feeding  is  small 
so  far  as  a  colt  is  concerned.  If  the 
youngster  has  had  no  grain  I  would 
begin  feeding  him  a  little  at  least  a 
month  before  he  is  to  be  weaned. 
Feed  him  in  a  box  fjy  himself,  so  he 
will  not  be  compelled  to  steal  what 
grain  he  gets  from  his  mother's  feed 
box. 

1  use  a  little  oats  and  bran,  feed- 
ing the  oats  for  the  most  part.  The 
more  the  colt  will  eat  the  less  trouble 
you  are  going  to  have  when  the 
actual  weaning  time  comes  along. 
Bran  and  oats,  or  oats  and  a  good 
pasture  will  build  bone  and  muscle, 
and  that  is  what  you  want  to  build  up 
on  the  colt.  Other  rations  that  may 
be  used  to  good  advantage  are  wheat 
bran,  wheal  middlings,  cowpeas,  oil 


meal,  soy  beans  and  others  contain- 
ing plenty  of  phosphorus  and  nil 
trogen. 

Colts  ought  to  be  weaned  at  the 
end  of  a  five  or  six  months'  suckling 
period.  The  colt  that  was  foaled  be- 
fore June  1  ought  to  be  looking  after 
himself  by  October  1.  Any  longer 
suckling  period  is  likely  to  be  an  in- 
justice both  to  the  foal  and  to  the 
dam. 

I  have  found  the  mare  is  usually 
more  foolish  and  hard  to  control,  than 
the  colt.  If  the  colt  has  been  taken 
away  from  her  for  a  few  hours  every 
day  it  will  soon  learn  to  eat  without 
bothering  much  about  her.  1  always 
put  (he  colt  in  a  big,  roomy  box  stall, 
throwing  plenty  of  bedding  on  the 
floor.  The  youngster  cannot  tear 
around  and  injure  himself  much  in 
such  an  inclo-ure,  and  unless  he 
catches  sight  of  or  hears  the  mare  he 
will  usually  be  pretty  docile  after  the 
first  day. 

I  don't  like  to  have  the  colt  running 
in  an  open  lot  while  being  weaned. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  a  colt  ruined  by 
allowing  him   to  run  in  the  lot 
weaning  time.   He  caught  sight  of 
mother,  half  jumped  and  half  fell  o 
a    gate,    striking   on    his    back  a 
"knocking  down"  his  hip  joint.  I  ha 
discovered  that  a  "hipped"  colt  is 
worth  much  when  you  try  to  sell  hi 

While  weaning,  if  there  is  m 
than  one  colt  on  the  place,  turn  th 
together.  They  will  keep  each  ot' 
company  and  will  not  be  so  restles 


Berry  Worms 

Many  inquiries  are  being  made  in 
regard  to  a  small  worm  or  maggot 
that  is  infesting  currants  and  goose- 
berries. 

This  little  white  maggot  is  the 
young  of  a  two-winged  fly  which  de- 
posits her  eggs  just  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  green  currant  or  gooseberry, 
as  the  case  may  be,  while  the  latter 
is  growing.  The  maggot  feeds  on 
the  interior  of  the  fruit,  causing  it  to 
turn  red  and  drop.  W  hen  abundant, 
often  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit 
is  destroyed,  sometimes  more  than 
three-fourths  of  it. 

The  little  maggot  leaves  the  frait 
after  it  falls  to  the  ground  and  bur- 
rows beneath  the  surface,  where  it 
spends  the  winter,  and  comes  forth 
as  a  fly  again  the  following  spring. 

From  the  habits  of  this  insect  it 
is  evident  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
apply  sprays  of  any  kind  for  its  con- 
trol. About  the  only  remedies  that 
can  be  used  to  any  advantage  are, 
first,  destroy  all  infested  fruit  before 
the  maggots  leave  it;  or  deep  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  about  the  bushes  dur- 
ing the  late  summer  and  fall  or  early 
spring,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  insects  so  deep  under  ground 
that  they  cannot  escape. 


Improving  Hog  Industry 

When  farmers  realize  the  possibili- 
ties of  exclusive  pork  growing  as  a 
specialized  branch  of  the  animal  in- 
dustry, and  evolve  systems  of  farm 
management  adapted  to  the  business, 
it  will  become  attractive  to  business 
farmers,  and  herds  of  well-bred  hogs 
will  becomr  common  in  many  locali- 
ties where  few  good  hogs  are  now 
seen. 


Don't  Breed  Too  Young 
If  a  sow  is  well  matured  before 
being  bred,  she  will  not  only  prove  a 
much  better  breeder,  but  she  will 
bring  a  much  better  quality  of  pigs, 
for  early  breeding  of  the  sows  al- 
ways causes  weakness  in  the  pigs. 


Currant  Worms 

If  insects  destroy  the  foliage  w 
the  currant  plants,  they  are  currant 
worms,  and  can  easily  be  killed  by 
using  white  hellebore  powder. 
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DippingNewSheep 


-By  J.  M.  Clarkston- 


SHEEP  are  the  peculiar  prey  of 
parasitic  life.  They  have  grown 
under  the  eye  and  care  of  man  for 
so  many  thousands  of  years  that  they 
have  become  strikingly  dependent  on 
the  care  he  is  able  to  give  them. 

The  Hockmaster  who  never  dips 
may  have  healthy  sheep,  but  luck 
must  be  with  him  in  this  case.  It  is 
an  essential — one  of  the  kind  of  es- 
sentials that  must  be  looked  after 
once  or  twice  yearly. 

J  never  bring  a  new  sheep  home, 
one  imported  from  some  other  farm 
or  some  other  State,  without  running 
him  through  the  dipping  vat.  He 
may  be  clean  and  healthy.  If  he  is 
the  dipping  vat  won't  hurt  him,  and 
if  he  is  not — well  the  dipping  will 
prevent  a  lot  of  trouble. 

You  can  never  tell  just  what  sort 
of  parasites  and  skin  affections  a 
sheep  is  going  to  pick  up  in  an  ex- 
press car  or  in  the  cars  usually  used 
in  transportation  of  live  stock.  Many 
of  the  diseases  that  mean  ruin  to  a 
flock  are  picked  up  while  members  of 
the  flock  are  being  shipped.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  show- 
ers and  exhibitors  of  fancy-bred 
sheep. 

The  cleaner  the  sheep  the  better 
the  sheep.;  the  better  the  sheep  the 
better  the  wool.  Anybody  who  has 
used  a  dipping  vat  for  a  few  years 
knows  that  it  has  a  fine  effect  on  the 
skin,  and  therefore  upon  the  wool  of 
the  sheep.  It  increases  the  quantity 
and  actually  improves  the  quality  of 
the  wool. 

No  sheep  half  covered  with  ticks 
and  parasites,  with  sharp  and  irritat- 
ing blook-suckers  is  going  to  put  on 
much  flesh.  When  the  parasites  are 
bad  you  can  see  a  good  many  pounds 
of  -wool  actually  rubbed  off  on  the 
fence  corners,  rough  bark  of  the 
trees,  and  even  on  the  barbs  of  the 
fencing  -wire.  The  purpose  of  dip- 
ping is  to  destroy  the  scab  mites,  ticks 
and  lice  that  cause  this  sort  of  thing. 

Buy  the  preparations  on  the  mar- 
ket. They  are  as  good  as  any  that 
can  be  hand  mixed,  and  I  have  tried 
them  all,  first  and  last.  Take  any  of 
the  coal-tar  mixtures,  and  they  will 
be  all  right.  Follow  the  directions 
that  come  with  the  dip,  and  you  will 
not  go  far  wrong.  I  have  used  to- 
bacco dips  with  good  success,  but  they 
are  a  little  harder  to  handle  than  the 
coal-tar  preparations. 
•  A  dipping  vat  ought  to  be  built 
where  many  sheep  arc  being  kept.  It 
will  pay  for  itself  at  the  first  dip- 
ping when  the  increased  thriftiness 
of  the  flock  is  figured  in  dollars  and 
cents. 


Breeding  Immature  Ewes 

A  good  many  sheep  owners  prac- 
tice the  plan  of  breeding  ewe  lambs, 
which  is  a  poor  practice  from  any 
standpoint.  These  immature  ewes 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  pro- 
duce strong,  vigorous  lambs  and  sup- 
ply animals  that  will  make  a  good 
growth  and  develop  into  profitable 
feeders,  and  at  the  same  time  reach  a 
desirable  degree  of  development  and 
maturity  themselves. 

Shelter  Is  Essential 

/\  common  error  of  the  inexperi- 
enced feeder  is  failure  to  provide  good 
shelter.  Lambs  cannot  make  good 
gains  with  wet  feet  or  soggy  fleeces. 


Variety  of  Feed 

Young,  growing  pigs  crave  a  variety 
of  food,  and  it  usually  can  be  given 
to  them  in  slops  better  than  in  any 
other  way. 


Importance  of  Sheep 

Sheep  must  play  an  important  part 
in  the  restoration  of  fertility  to  the 
worn-out  grain-raising  areas  of  the 
country. 


Look  at  the  Majestic  All  Copper  Removable  Reservoir.  It  heats  like  a  tea  kettle  by  means  of  a  copperpocket  (drawn 
from  one  piece  of  copper)  setting  against  the  left  hand  lining  of  fire  box.  Boils  15  gallons  of  water  in  a  jiffy— simply 
turning  a  lever  moves  frame  and  reservoir  away  from  fire.  This  is  a  patented  feature  which  can  only  be  used  m  the 

Body  Lined  With 
Pure  Asbestos  Board 


All  Copper  Reservoir-Heats  Like  a  Tea  Kettle 


Be  Sure  To  Note  This  Feature  When  Ordering  a  Range 


Great  Majestic 
Range 


m  immm 


Malleable  and 
Charcoal  Iron 

A  Perfect  Baker— A  Fuel  Saver 

Put  together  with  r/oefc— joints  absolutely  tight,  no  heat  escapes. 
Body  lined  with  pure  asbestos  board,  covered  with  iron 
Erate— you  can  see  it—  insuring  a  dependable  baking  heat  with  half  the  fuel 
required  in  ordinary  ranges. 

ONLY  range  made  of  malleable  iron  and  char cor  I  iron.  Charcoal  iron  WONT 
RUST  LIKE  STEEL- -malleable  iron  can't  break.    Outwears  Three  Ordinary  Ranges. 

Contains  greatest  improvement  ever  put  in  n  range— increasing  strength  and  wear 
(  of  a  Great  Majestic  more  than  300  per  cent  at  a  point  where  other  ranges  nre  weakest — 
many  other  exclasive  features.   Ii  yon  would  be  absolutely  sure  of  complete  satisfac- 
tion— don't  bny  from  printed  descriptions — see  the  -Great  Majestic,  compare  it, point 
for  point,  with  any  other  ranee.   For  sale  by  dealers  in  nearly  every  county  in  40 
states.  Majestic  dealers  furnish  any 
sizeorstyle  Majestic  with 
or  without  lejrs.    Write  for 
book, "Range  Comparison.** 


Aluminum 
Top 

Reservoir 


The  Range  with  a 

Reputation 


Majestic  M't'g. ,  Co., 
Dept  206  '  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Our  windmill 
masterpiece 

The  Model  12  Star  is  the  last  of  a 
series  of  Stars  which  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  windmill  buying 
public  almost  half  a  century  ago. 
And  it  is  our  masterpiece. 


The  Model  12 

STAR  WINDMILL 

2 PITMAN'S  O 
(■KARS  ^ 

is  almost  two  windmills  in  one.  ?Jot  only  in 
points  of  design  and  oamfrimntfaB.  but  m  the 
matter  of  lasting  serviceability,  too.  There  arc 
hundreds  nf  Star  Windmills  which  are  still 
grinding  -away  after  lor  .from  25  to  40  years' 
continuous  service. 

Tlte  Model  VJ  Star  is  -perfectly  aligned,  has 
u  direct  center  lift  and  it  perfectly  equalizes 
its  load,  which  is  merely  another  way  of  say- 
ing it  does  nut  wear  unevenly.  doe9  not  create 
friction  and  is  capable  of  the  longest  possible 
«epciec.  It  lias  "bwo  pitmans,  two  gears  and 
two  wrist  pins. 

The  Model  12  Star  fc  a  hie.  powerful  pumper 
which  nine  almost  as  smoothly  and  quietly  .as 
a  aewing  machine.  Eciuipi>ed  with  a  Hnowr 
Automatic  Kegulator  so  that  it  can  pump  day 
or  night,  and  the  farmers  of  America  have 
what  is  easily  the  best  and  cheapest  solution 
of  the  water  problem. 

It  has  &  massive  one-piece  main  frame,  an 
extra  long  cold-rolled  polished  steel  dnveshaft. 
extra  lmiK  babbitted  bearings,  big  oil  wells 
which  cut  lubrication  troubles  in  half,  a  shock 
absorber  and  a  galvanized-after-completion  wheel 
in  which  there  is  not  one  raw  edge  or  exposed 
joint  to  invite  rust  and  corrosion. 

Ask  for  ocr  new  catalogue  telling  all  about 
our  Model  12  Star.  Learn  for  yourself  why 
windmill  experts  pronounce  it  the  World  s 
Windmill  Masterpiece." 

If  you  do  not  know  who  and  where  is  your 
nearest  dealer,  write  to 

Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 

L,os  Angeles.  California. 
II. INT  .V   WALKING   MFG.  CO.. 
Kendallville*  Ind. 


.^IIMIJwCIii  U  i  HI  QiiQiii  QiiiiiCpM 


PRATTS™ 

C.W.COBURN  &C0.  COAST  AGTS.S.F. 


Do  You  Want  to  Sell 

or  trade  ymir  farm,  Tancli.  r.\vr  land,  city  business 
property,  autonj.ihile.  fartory,  patent  stock,  bonds. 
miuhiR  property,  etc.,  etc.  '.* 

If  \ou  have  soinethiiij?  to  sell  in  .any  Stale  write 
■enclosing  10c  for  nm  mg  catalogue  of  irrveHlments. 
eitrJianges   'Mid  buyer*  and   our  special  proposition. 

Send  full  description,  maps,  illustration  and 
Jo  Wert  price  of  your  property.  Address 

Melvlu   &    (  luin  lnll  (■■>., 
Houston,  Tex. 


Make  the  Wheels  Turn  Faster 

DID  you  ever  stop  to  consider  the  miles  and  miles 
you  and  your  horses  travel  over  the  road  every  year? 
You  really  spend  a  large  part  of  your  life  slowly  rid- 
ing over  the  roads  to  town,  mill,  creamery,  etc. 

When  a  hurry  trip  comes  up,  such  as  the  getting  of  a  repair  part  in 
harvest  time,  your  horses  can  go  only  so  fast.  A  ten  or  twelve-mile  trip 
requires  an  entire  day  to  go  and  come.    Compare  the  horses  with  an 

International  Motor  Truck 

Sturdy,  dependable,  reliable,  willing,  easy  to  manage,  economical 
—  all  this  the  International  is,  as  thousands  of  owners  testify. 

The  motor  is  simple  and  powerful.    The  solid  tires  eliminate  tire 
troubles.    One  convenient  lever  controls  the  car.    Brakes  are  strong 
and  sure.    Through  sand,  snow,  mud,  over  hills,  the  International  will 
travel  all  day  without  tiring.   Where  is  the  horse  that  can  do  that? 

Study  the  International  Motor  Truck.    Send  a  postal  today 
for  catalogues  and  full  information,  to  the  nearest  branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver.  Col.;  Helena.  Mont.;  Portland. 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


MUSM 


THIS  IS  DOLAN 

100,000  lumber,  short,  any  size  $6  per  M. 

1,000  new  O.  P.  doors,  all  sizes  $1.50  each 

1,000  2nd  hd.  doors,  26x66;  4  pan.  doors  50c 

5,000  other  sizes  2nd  hand;  5  pan._50c  to  $1.00 
New  windows,  26x51,  with  frames. -$3  per  pr. 
Redwood  shingles,  $1.50;  cedar,  $2.25  per  M. 

Over  one  million  ft.  2nd  hand  gal.  and 
black  corrugated  iron,  lc  to  Sc  per  foot; 
sash,  any  size,  10c  per  ft.;  roofing  paper,  75c 
per  roll;  sinks,  $1.25;  toilets,  $6.50;  basins, 
$5;  bath  tubs,  46  to  $10:  pipe  and  littings  at 
your  own  price;  also  bricic,  slate,  nails;  any- 
thing you  want  to  build  a  home  or  barn  we 
guarantee  to  fill  your  order  complete  and  that 
It  will  be  just  as  serviceable  as  new.  Send 
us  your  list  or  calL  We  are  pleased  to  figure 
with  you. 

DOLAN  WRECKING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

!<;:«»   Markt-t  St.,  Opp.  Franklin. 
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Why  Can't  the 
Government 
Lend  Money 
to  the  Farmer 
At  4  Per  Cent? 


I 


N  this  country  millions  of  indus- 
trious, careful  human  beings, 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  future, 
are  willing  to  save — and  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  them  to  get  a 
decent  rate  of  interest  on  their  sav- 
ings and  not  risk  being  robbed  at 
the  same  time. 

In  this  country,  where  the  mill- 
ions are  anxious  to  save,  you  have 
millions  of  farmers  and  small  busi- 
ness men  who  are  compelled  to  bor- 
row— as  their  operations  for  the  year 
exceed  necessarily  at  one  time  or  an- 
other the  amount  of  money  they  have  on  hand. 

You  have  the  savers  on  the  one  hand  getting  only  2  per  cent  if 
they  put  their  money  in  the  United  States  Postal  Bank.  And  even 
then  they  are  limited  as  to  the  amount  they  can  put  in.  Thev  ^et  3 
per  cent  if  they  put  their  money  in  private  savings  banks— ai'uUake 
the  usual  risk  of  having  the  money  lost  through  dishonesty  or  wtih- 
held  from  them  in  time  of  panic. 

You  have  the  farmers,  upon  whose  labor  and  intelligence  the  na- 
tion depends,  compelled  to  borrow  for  various  purposes.  And,  while 
the  saving,  careful  American  who  accumulates  his  earnings  can  get 
only  2  per  cent  or  3  per  cent  interest,  the  farmer  must  pay  on  the 
average,  eight  and  a  half  per  cent  for  the  money  that  he  borrows. 

Isn't  there  some  way  of  getting  the  American  who  saves  and  the 
American  who  borrows  closer  together? 

Is  it  not  an  outrage  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  the  careful 
American  saves  should  be  lent  to  the  hard-working  farmer  with  some 
banking  organization  between  the  two  getting  a  "rake  off"  of  five  and 
a  half  per  cent  on  the  money? 

That  is  exactly  what  happens. 

The  money  that  the  bankers  are  lending  is  simply  the  money  that 
others  have  saved. 

And  the  money  that  the  farmers  are  borrowing  is  simply  the 
money  that  the  savers  have  deposited  in  the  banks. 

The  people  who  save  in  this  country  get  3  per  cent  at  most  on 
their  savings.    And  the  farmers  who  borrow  pay  8]/2  per  cent. 

And  in  the  process  5l/2  per  cent  goes  to  build  up  a  non-producing 
class  that  is  not  necessary 

Why  should  not  the  government  of  the  United  States  pay  a  de- 
cent rate  of-  interest  to  the  American  citizen  for  his  savings,  and  lend 
to  the  farmers  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest  when  the  farmers  need  to 
borrow  ? 

It  doesn't  cost  5yZ  per  cent  to  handle  money,  to  take  it  in  with 
one  hand  and  lend  it  with  the  other. 

The  United  States  government  might  well  afford  to  pay  the  care- 
ful, saving  American  3  per  cent  on  his  money  and  lend  that  same 
money  to  the  farmer  at  4  per  cent. 

This  would  give  the  government  a  margin  of  1  per  cent  to  cover 
expenses. 

Why  isn't  it  possible  to  do  this? 

It  isn't  possible  for  various  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  the  finances  of  the  United  States  are  usually 
run  by  bankers  for  bankers. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  banking  class  represents  govern- 
ment, which  in  this  country  means  money. 


The  little  man  who  is  saving  his  few  hundred  dollars  and  who 
must  be  content  to  get  3  per  cent  and  risk  losing  it,  and  -the  farmer 
who  is  borrowing  his  few  thousand  dollars  and  who  must  go  almost 
on  his  knees  to  get  it,  and  then  pay  8l/2  per  cent — those  two  classes 
are  not  the  government. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  the  banking  class,  the  money 
class,  the  money  itself. 

And  therefore  the  man  who  saves  must  accept  3  per  cent  interest 
and  worry  about  his  money's  safety. 

And  the  farmer  who  borrows  must  pay  8l/2  per  cent  and  worry 
about  his  payments  promptly  on  time,  and  pay  a  commission  for  ex- 
tensions, and  find  himself  sold  out  in  time  of  panics. 

And  those  who  profit  are  the  middlemen,  the  non-producers,  the 
parasites,  the  blood-suckers  of  the  community. 

When  will  the  people  find  a  leader  big  enough  and  able  enough 
to  hand  the  savings  of  the  frugal  workmen  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  to 
the  equally  frugal  and  valuable  farmer,  and  take  from  both  of  them 
only  enough  to  pay  for  the  transaction? 

They  do  these  things  in  other  countries. 

In  Germany  and  France  they  lend  thousands  of  millions  to  the 
farmers  at  4  per  cent  a  year  and  less. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  borrow  thousands  of  millions  of 
dollars  through  a  private  extortionate  banking  system  and  the  aver- 
age charge  is  8y2  per  cent. 

Eight  and  one-half  per  cent  on  one  thousand  millions  is  eighty- 
five  millions  of  dollars.  And  this  is,  at  the  least,  fifty  millions  more 
than  the  farmers  should  pay. 

Money  is  as  much  a  tool  in  these  days  as  any  other. 

If  you  make  money,  the  most  important  tool,  expensive  for  the 
farmer,  you  make  living  and  the  cost  of  living  expensive  for  all. 

This  nation  should  let  the  farmers  have  cheap  money,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  to  the  saving  mechanic  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  abso- 
lute safety  with  a  government  guarantee. 

That  can  be  done,  if  money  will  permit  the  people  of  this  country 
to  run  the  government  and  the  finances  of  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people — and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  blood-sucking  middle- 
men, called  the  banking  system. 

Some  fellows  mix  truth  and  falsehood  so  recklessly  that  they  can 

scarcely  distinguish  the  difference  themselves. 

/CALIFORNIA  folks  bought  $5,362,000  worth  of  automobiles  in  July. 
^  And  that  is  another  evidence  of  good  times. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  times  being  bad  when  2,600  persons  in 
this  State  alone  can  spare  over  $5,000,000  in  a  single  month  for  the 
purchase  of  costly  vehicles. 

Capital  has  been  lying  low  for  a  long  time.  That  is  true  enough. 
But  it  is  beginning  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  investments  now.  It 
will  be  as  busy  as  a  hive  of  bees  after  this. 

Set  your  business  sails  for  good  weather  and  spanking  breezes. 
They're  coming,  sure. 

We  can  generally  discover  the  cause  of  the  other  fellow's  hard  hick, 

but  can  never  understand,  our  own. 


DAILROAD  reports  show  the  fruit  crop  to  be  very  heavy  this  year. 
*^   Shipments  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  25  per  cent. 

Peaches,  pears,  grapes,  cantaloupes,  watermelons  and  plums* 
have  yielded  very  large  returns.  The  orange  crop  is  exceptionally 
heavy,  and  the  lemon  crop  fair.  The  sugar  beet  crop  is  a  bumper  one 
and  the  mills  will  have  material  for  big  runs. 

It's  no  use  to  talk  hard  times  any  more.  We  are  out  of  the 
woods  and  into  the  sunshine  again,  and  all  indications  show  that  that 
sun  is  going  to  keep  right  on  shining  brighter  and  brighter. 


No  particular  effort  is  required  to  pose  as  a  cynic, 
to  be  disagreeable  in  any  role. 


In  fact,  it  is  easy 


TTIIE  reduction  in  express  rates  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  undoubtedly  be  a  benefit  to  many  forms  of  busi- 
ness. But  the  permanent  benefit  will  not  come  from  any  reduction  of 
the  express  companies'  charges.  It  will  come  with  a  parcel  post  which 
will  carry  the  packages  now  sent  by  express,  and  carry  a  package  pre- 
cisely as  a  letter  is  carried — anywhere  and  everywhere  for  a  stamp 
of  the  same  value. 


We  are  quite  apt  to  think  that  the  fellow  who  beats  us  at  any  game 

is  an  undesirable  citizen. 


TUrOXEY  that  stands  still  will  never  yield  a  profit.   Keep  it  moving. 

The  farmer  that  invests  in  pure  bred  stock,  in  better  seed,  in 
more  and  better  machinery  and  equipment,  increases  his  yearly  profits, 
provided  always  that  he  buys  wisely.  But  investment  without  wis- 
dom is  fatal  to  the  cash  balance. 


When  out  of  employment  it  is  better  to  look  for  a  job  than  sympathy. 


fsJO  more  wooden  nutmegs  for  Connecticut.  She  raised  a  million 
A^  baskets  of  peaches  this  year. 
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Oh,  Those  Youngsters     *    By  'Bud'  Fisher 


OH,  LOOK  fVT  THE  W50R. 
OLX>  MAN  SOWN 
HE'S  THE  OLDSVr  «aan  1 

eveR-sftw;  us  MuvrBe 
oner  *  HUNoeet>  ve<\«i 

OLD 


POOR.  OLO  <*\AN 

wtr*  ftR-e  too 


\MHlPP60  WE 
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Sunburn  Experiments 


 By  Dr.  L.  K.  Hirshberg  

RECENT  experiments  made  in  Algiers,  coupled  with 
experiments  made  in  this  country  last  season,  con- 
cerning the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  human  skin,  to- 
gether with  preventives  and  remedies  for  these  burns, 
have  brought  to  light  considerable  that  is  new  and  in- 
teresting concerning  sunburn  under  various  conditions. 

The  experiments  in  Algiers  were  made  by  Surgeon 
Major  Nuramond  de  Laroguette  of  the  French  army,  and 
he  was  awarded  a  medical  prize  by  the  government  for 
his  successful  work  along  these  lines. 

Tt  has  long  been  known  that  the  sun's  rays  set  up 
various  reactions  in  the  skin,  according  to  the  quality, 
the  intensity  and  the  duration  of  your  exposure  to  the 
sun.  The  results  of  strong  sunshine,  and  experiments 
of  the  sun's  effects  on  areas  of  skin  of  various  parts  of 
the  body  exposed  to  the  open  air  or  behind  glass  screens, 
differ  with  people  according  to  their  complexions,  their 
general  health  and  their  skin.  , 

In  the  open  air — in  man — exposure  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  minutes  to  the  sun  at  Atlantic  City  gave  rise  to 
slight  flashy  redness,  accompanied  by  a  little  sweating. 

Toward  the  second  hour  after  exposure  a  secondary 
redness  began  to  make  its  appearance,  which,  underwent 
gradual  development  during  the  remainder  of  the  day; 
already  well  marked  by  the  fourth  hour,  it  reached^  its 
maximum  toward  the  twelfth  hour.  At  this  stage  the 
hue  was  uniformly  bright  red,  but  pressure  with  the  finger 
drove  the  blood  out  of  the  dilated  veins  and  capillaries, 
leaving  a  white  mark.  Twenty-four  hours  later  this  was 
no  longer  the  case;  there  was  more  or  less  discoloration 
under  the  skin,  with  red  spots  about  the  color  of  wine 
dregs.  In  the  course  of  the  next  four  days  this  discolora- 
tion became  much  darker. 

The  final  series  of  tests  were  made  to  find  a  cure  or 
some  preventive  of  sunburn.  When  water  was  kept  in 
contact  with  the  skin  in  a  very  thin  layer  the  skin  became 
sunburned  even  more  quickly  than  in  dry  air.  Glycerine 
applied  in  the  same  way  helped  only  a  little  in  preventing 
the  sunburn;  but  olive  oil.  vaseline,  cold  cream,  wool  fat 
and  oils  of  fats  in  general,  all,  whether  in  ointment  form 
or  plain,  almost  entirely  prevented  any  development  what- 
soever of  the  redness,  the  browning,  the  blisters  or  any 
signs  of  sunburn. 

In  Price,  Anyhow. 
Knicl**r — Which  end  of  a  cow  gets  up  first? 
Butcher — It  all  rises  at  once. 


Why  Is  It? 


-By  Percy  Shaw 


Watt's  Steam  Engine 


SAID  the  millionaire  in  his  auto 
As  he  sped  by  a  purling  brook: 
"Say,  wouldn't  I  like  to  drop  in  there, 

With  nobody  near  to  look; 
Say,  wouldn't  1  like  to  be  young  again 
And  rest  in  that  shady  nook!" 

II. 

SAID  the  freckled  boy  in  the  swim- 
min'  hole 
As  the  millionaire  chug-chugged  by: 
"Say,  wouldn't  I  like  to  own  that  rig — 

An'  wouldn't  I  make  her  fly! 
Gee!    that's    somethir.'    most  worth 
livin'  for; 
I'll  go  to  the  city  an'  try." 


Got  Away  With  It. 

Mark  Twain's  story  of  Horace 
Greeley's  handwriting  has  a  parallel 
in  this,  from  a  railway  conductor  in 
Missouri  to  the  president  of  the  road. 
The  conductor  wrote: 

"A  farmer  has  been  riding  on  this 
pass  for  about  a  year.  Do  you  want 
him  to  continue  to  use  it?" 

The  president  put  on  his  glasses, 
looked  the  paper  over  carefully,  and 
said : 

''Why,  this  is  not  a  pass.  It  is  a 
receipt  I  gave  the  fellow  for  a  load 
of  wood  about  a  year  ago." 


The  Only  One. 

She — Harry,  you  said  something 
last  evening  that  made  me  feel  so 
bad. 

He — What  was  it,  dearest? 

She — You  said  I  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  girls  in  the  world. 

He — And  aren't  you,  darling? 

She — You  said  "one  of  the  sweet- 
est." Oh,  Harry,  to  think  I  should 
have  to  share  your  love  with  another! 


By  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Gregory  

ONE  hundred  and  forty-four  years  ago  James  Watt  se- 
cured the  patent  for  his  steam  engine. 
Old  Oliver  Cromwell  used  to  say  that  "a  man  is  never 
so  wise  as  when  he  goes  without  knowing  where  he  is  go- 
ing." 

When  Watt  was  on  his  way  for  his  famous  patent  he 
certainly  did  not  know  where  he  was  going,  or  what  it  was 
he  was  going  after.  Only  a  dim,  vague  conception  had 
he  of  the  tremendous  agent  he  was  about  setting  to  work. 
No  man  living  at  the  time  grasped  the  full  significance 
of  the  Scotchman's  invention.  To  this  clay  but  few  men 
out  of  the  millions  upon  millions  on  earth  realize  what 
steam  has  accomplished.  One  hundred  and  forty-four 
years  after  its  discovery  and  application  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand  has  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  what 
it  has  done  for  the  human  race,  materially,  intellectually 
and  morally. 

Watt's  invention  annihilated  time  and  space,  or  at  least 
practically  eliminated  them  from  the  account.  Mountains, 
forests,  deserts,  oceans  were  no  longer  to  separate  men 
from  each  other.  Distance  was  to  be  no  more  a  barrier 
between  the  different  nations  and  the  various  parts  of 
the  same  nation.  The  crooked  was  to  be  made  straight, 
the  rough  plain,  and  all  flesh  was  to  be  brought  together, 
to  see,  and  benefit  by,  and  rejoice  in,  the  same  great 
things. 

Judged  by  its  results,  the  steam  engine  is  the  most 
sacred  thing  that  is  known  to  us.  No  talisman,  however 
holy  it  may  be  esteemed,  however  it  may  be  bowed  down 
to  and  revered,  is  half  so  holy  as  is  the  wonderful  piece 
of  machinery  that  Watt  patented. 

It  has  been  the  greatest  doer  of  things  ever  known — 
and  the  things  that  it  has  done  are  the  things  that  could 
never  have  been  done  without  it.  In  the  light  of  its 
achievements  the  steam  engine  is  the  most  important 
piece  of  work  that  ever  was  conceived  in  the  brain  of 
man.  The  inventions  and  discoveries  that  have  come 
after  it  are  but  assistive;  in  no  sense  are  they  worthy 
of  being  compared  with  it.  All  things  considered,  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  the  earth  over 
and  the  ages  through,  is  the  Scotchman,  James  Watt,  the 
inventor  of  the  steam  engine. 

How  Nice. 

"Would  you  marry  a  man  who  has  the  reputation  ot 
not  being  more  than  half-witted?" 
"No,  but  I'll  be  a  sister  to  you." 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Use  the  Cream  Tester;  It  Pays 

 By  A.  A.  Seldon  


NO  dairyman  has  the  right  to  make 
the  statement  that  a  creamery 
is  not  giving  him  a  square  deal  on 
tests  or  weights,  unless  he  is  in  posi- 
tion to  substantiate  that  statement  by 
having  scales  and  a  testing  outfit  of 
his  own  and  by  using  them  carefully 
and  regularly  to  verify  the  weights 
and  tests  of  the  creamery. 

The  Babcock  method  of  testing 
milk  and  cream  is  as  certain,  in  hon- 
est hands,  to  give  correct  results  as 
are  the  balance  scales  in  giving 
weights,  or  the  yard  stick  in  the  meas- 
uring of  distances. 

The  simple  variation  in  the  test  of 
the  milk  and  cream  is  no  indication 
of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  dairy- 
man, driver  or  creamery.  The  causes 
of  the  variation  in  the  tests  of  cream 
are  so  many  that  all  of  our  professors 
in  their  investigations  and  writings 
have  so  far  been  unable  to  enumerate 
them  all,  therefore  I  shall  not  try. 
That  there  is  about  the  same  amount 
of  milk,  that  there  is  about  the  same 
amov.nt  of  cream  and  that  the  separa- 
tor has  been  turned  at  about  the  same 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute 
each  time  in  use  is  no  indication  that 
the  cream  will  test  the  same.  Yet 
most  dairymen  think  the  results 
should  be  alike.  But  if  they  would 
have  a  testing  outfit  of  their  own, 
they  would  soon  find  out  for  them- 
selves that  there  are  many  causes  of 
the  variation  in  the  tests  of  cream 
other  than  the  lead  pencil  of  the 
creanieryman. 

There  is  no  denying  that  some 
creamerymen  use  their  lead  pencils 
unsparingly  on  the  cream  tests  of 
their  friends  in  order  to  show  a  profit, 
or  in  taking  from  some  and  giving  to 
others  with  the  design  of  getting  and 
holding  patronage.  But  the  dairy- 
man has  no  right  to  think  that,  or 
say  that,  unless  he  has  weighed  and 
tested  the  cream  himself  and  knows 
to  a  certainty  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments. 

To  have  a  sample  of  cream  tested 
by  another  creamery,  or  even  by  an- 
other dairyman,  is  not  fair  to  the 
creamery  he  is  dealing  with.  No  man 
has  an  honest  right  to  place  his  busi- 
ness friend  at  the  mercy  of  a  competi- 
tor or  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who 
has  no  interest  or  skill  in  handling 
the  Babcock  test. 

Any  dairyman  who  neglects  to 
weigh  and  test  his  cream  must  place 
his  business  in  the  hands  of  the 
creameryman  and  will  have  to  depend 
on  his  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  that 
creameryman  for  results.  Dividing 
the  cream  among  several  creameries 
can  give  no  true  idea  of  the  accurate 
results  of  the  tests  of  the  cream  and 
can  in  no  way  pay  for  the  neglect  to 
attend  to  one's  own  business.  There 
is  only  one  method  of  finding  the 
honest  creamery  or  to  get  honest  re- 
turns from  the  creamery  that  may  be 
inclined  to  manipulate  the  tests,  and 
that  is  by  the  regular  and  careful  use 
of  the  scales  and  Babcock  testing  out- 
fit at  the  dairy  by  the  dairyman. 

I  do  not  write  in  the  interest  of  the 
creamerymen,  but  to  urge  the  great 
need  of  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test 
by  the  dairyman,  that  he  may  satisfy 
himself  that  there  are  many  causes 
for  the  variations  in  the  tests  of 
crea-r  that  he  has  never  thought  of, 
and  that  he  can  often  save  himself 
much  money  by  checking  up  uninten- 
tional errors  on, the  part  of  the  cream- 
ery to  which  he  may  be  selling  his 
cream. 

The  honest  creamery  can  riot  fear 
the  use  of  the  Babcock  test  by  the 
dairyman.  The  dishonest  creamery 
can  not  advise  against  its  use,  and 
the  dairyman  has  so  much  at  stake 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
use  of  the  outfit. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  learn  to  do  ac- 
curate work  with  the  Babcock  testing 


outfit.  It  is  only  a  question  of  taking 
accuiate  samples,  carefully  following 
directions  in  each  stage  of  the  oper- 
ations and  then  reading  the  results 
on  the  graduated  necks  of  the  test 
bottles,  with  an  understanding  of  the 
proper  allowance  to  be  made. 

I  have  taught  hundreds  to  do  good 
work  and  get  accurate  results  in  one 
or  two  lessons.  The  whole  operation 
must  be  based  on  getting  an  accurate 
sample  from  the  can  and  for  the  test 
bottle.  If  these  samples  do  not  ac- 
curately represent  the  average  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  cream,  the  final  re- 
sult will  be  that  much  off  from  an  ac- 
curate determination  of  the  average 
test  of  the  whole  body  of  cream. 
Therefore  the  taking  of  samples  of 
cream  to  be  tested  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  operation. 
Yet  it  is  the  one  most  carelessly  done 
and  generally  falls  to  the  least  capable 
person  about  the  creamery.  Whoever 
takes  a  sample  of  cream  for  testing 
should  remember  and  fully  understand 
the  responsibility  of  his  act,  and  do 
his  best  to  get  a  fair  average  sample 
of  the  entire  lot  of  cream  to  be  tested. 

When  the  testing  is  so  simple  and 
the  cost  of  an  outfit  so  small,  why 
will  the  average  dairyman  run  the  risk 
of  loss  of  money  and  friends  by  not 
owning  and  regularly  using  such  an 
outfit? 

The  satisfaction  of  knowing  when 
they  were  getting  a  square  deal  from 
a  creamery  should  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost  in  time  and  money  to 
any  dairyman  in  the  regular  use  of  a 
testing  outfit. 


Light  in  the  Dairy  Barn 

It  has  been  learned  by  the  experi- 
ence of  expert  dairymen  all  over  the 
country  that  every  cow  should  have 
four  square  feet  of  light  and  that  the 
windows  should  be  arranged  to  allow 
an  even  distribution  of  light  through- 
out the  barn.  Considering  the  re- 
sults, the  expense  of  putting  in  win- 
dows is  small.  The  increase  in  cost 
in  a  dairy  barn  thirty  or  forty  feet 
long  is  from  $20  to  $25.  The  system 
of  ventilation  commonly  used  con- 
sists of  two  sets  of  flues.  The  inlets 
or  fresh  air  flues  should  be  near  the 
roof  and  not  more  than  ten  feet  apart. 
The  greater  the  number  the  more  ef- 
fective the  ventilation,  since  they 
enable  the  fresh  air  to  displace  the 
•  foul  air  more  rapidly.  The  outlets 
should  be  placed  to  provide  the 
quickest  escape  for  the  foul  air. 


Disinfecting  Cow  Stables 

Disinfectants  cannot  destroy  germs 
if  they  do  not  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  them.  Disinfectants  should 
be  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  thor- 
oughly to  saturate  the  surfaces,  after 
the  adhering  particles  of  dirt  are  re- 
moved. In  the  application  of  the  dis- 
infectant in  cow  stables  it  is  well  to 
use  a  broom  or  stiff  brush  and  thor- 
oughly scrub  the  floor,  feed  troughs, 
stanchions  and  lower  parts  of  the 
walls. 

The  solution  can  be  applied  to  the 
ceilings  and  upper  parts  of  the  side 
walls  with  a  spray  pump  and  must  be 
carried  into  any  crevice  and  recess 
into  which  dirt  can  enter. 


Cow  and  Soil  Fertility 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  can  best  be 
maintained  by  the  liberal  use  of  barn- 
yard manure,  and  the  dairy  herd  not 
only  makes  this  possible,  but  dairying 
is  also  more  remunerative  than  almost 
any  other  branch  of  farming  when 
it  is  properly  carried  on. 


Art  of  Selling 

It  is  much  easier  and  far  more  prof- 
itable to  sell  a  $75  cow  than  the  $25 
kind.  It  is  easy  to  sell  what  the  peo- 
ple want,  but  mighty  hard  to  sell  that 
for  which  there  is  no  demand. 


Big  Doings  at  the  State  Fair 

CHOICE  products  from  orchard, 
farm,  mine  and  factory  will  be 
on  show  at  the  sixtieth  annual  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  from 
September  13  to  20.  The  big  pavil- 
ions and  grounds  at  Agricultural 
Park  will  be  filled  to  overflow. 

In  all  the  sixty  years  that  Cali- 
fornia has  been  holding  State  fairs 
there  has  not  been  an  exposition 
aimed  to  represent  the  products  of 
California  as  completely  as  this  one, 
according  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

Entries  in  every  department  show 
that  the  exhibitors  are  coming  in 
in  increased  numbers.  The  live  stock 
barns  will  be  crowded  with  the  best 
stock  in  the  State,  and  the  agricul- 
tural pavilion  will  show  splendid 
products  of  orchards  and  fields. 
About  thirty-five  counties  have  en- 
tries this  year,  which  is  larger  by 
ten  counties  over  any  year  in  the 
past.  An  annex  to  the  agricultural 
pavilion  will  take  care  of  several 
counties  that  cannot  get  into  the  big 
building.  The  fair  was  badly  crowded 
for  room  a  year  ago,  but  this  year 
conditions  will  be  still  more  con- 
gested. Many  large  tents  will  be 
used  to  house  exhibits  that  cannot 
find  room  in  the  permanent  build- 
ings. 

The  agricultural  exhibits  will  be 
graded  on  a  different  scale.  While 
the  counties  will  compete  for  eight 
prizes,  from  $600  to  $50.  for  the  best 
displays,  the  exhibits  will  be  graded 
on  an  entirely  new  schedule.  The 
best  pumpkins  will  be.  given  a  cer- 
tain number  of  points,  the  best  corn 
so  many  and  so  on.  The  premiums 
will  not  be  based  entirely  on  the 
artistic  showing  made  by  some  deco- 
rator, but  on  the  merit  of  the  prod- 
ucts on  display.  The  manner  in 
which  they  are  shown  will  determine 
largely  the  county  premium,  but  mer- 
itorious products  will  be  given  their 
just  honors. 

A  large  number  of  extra  awards 
have  been  offered  in  the  live  stock 
departments.  These  will  come  from 
various  live  stock  associations  out- 
side of  the  regular  premiums  offered 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Each  association  that  is  organized 
for  the  advancement  of  the  respect- 
ive breeds  is  trying  to  outdo  the 
other  in  special  ribbons,  medals,  tro- 
phies and  cash  prizes.  This  is 
arousing  wide  interest  among  the 
breeders  of  pure-bred  stock.  Poultry 
raisers  have  also  been  attracted  by 
special  prizes,  and  the  premium  list 
shows  that  the  standard  of  premiums 
for  ooultrv  has  been  raised. 


To  Keep  Grape  Contracts 

The  California  Wine  Association 
will  live  up  to  its  contracts  with  San 
Joaquin  county  grape  growers,  it  is 
declared,  and  pay  $10  a  ton  in  spite 
of  the  belief  that  the  brandy  tax 
will  be  passed  in  its  most  drastic 
form.  It  is  proposed  to  impose  the 
full  tax  of  $1.10  on  fortifying  brandy. 

The  grape  crop  in  Northern  San 
Joaquin  is  a  small  one  this  season, 
according  to  reports,  and  the  grow- 
ers are  uneasy  lest  they  will  receive 
poor  prices  for  the  few  grapes  they 
have.  The  contracts  they  have  made 
with  the  Wine  Association  state  spe- 
cifically that  in  the  event  of  adverse 
legislation  the  organization  is  at  lib- 
erty to  cancel  all  agreements.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  contracts 
will  not  be  canceled,  as  the  associa- 
tion desires  to  hold  the  good  will 
of  the  growers. 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

After  the  pigs  are  two  weeks  old 
they  may  be  turned  into  a  lot  together 
where  thev  may  be  fed  without  being 
disturbed  by  the  sows. 


Discarding  Poor  Animal 

If  the  sow  is  in  the  habit  of  losing 
her  litter,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
continue  breeding  her,  as  she  has  some 
inherited  ailment. 


'Imperial"  Double  Ac'  ion 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

Strongly  built,  simple  In  con- 
struction, easily  operated.  It  isn't 
a  question  of  whether  you  can  af- 
ford one.  but  whether  you  can  af- 
ford to  do  without  one. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


PRATTS  REMEDY 

C.W.COBURN  &C0,  COAST  AGTS.S.F. 


flue:  bred  o.  i.  c.'S. 

Have  15  boar  pigs  left  from  March  farrow. 
Tin-  f  are  sired  by  Cosmos  ami  Crescent  Carl. 
Everything  else  gone.  My  brood  sows  will  far- 
row in  Aug..  Sept.  and  Oct.  These  are  bred  to 
extra  big.  heavy  boned  boars.  Am  taking  order* 
now*  for  weaned  pigs ;  8  weeks  old  when 
shipped.     Write  vour  wants  now. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mil  In,  Cat 
Member  of  N.  O.  1.  C.  Chester  White  Record 


As 


i.itn 


AXLE/!7f 


WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS. 


PIPE 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake  when 
buying  water  pipe  of  the  Welss- 
baum  kind.  Largest  pipe  works  In 
the  West. 

WEISSBALM   PIPE  WORKS. 

165  Eleventh  St.,  San  Franeinco. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mill- 
work,  Doors.  Windows, 
Moulding.  Wagon  tanks. 
Spraying  tanks.  Inde- 
pendent. 

IX.  P.  WILSON,   Stockton,  California. 


In  Cattle  sorely  Prevented 
CUTTER'S  BLACK  LEG  VACCINE 

California's  lavorite.  the  most  suc- 
cessful, easiest  used  and  lowest 
priced  reliable  vaccine  made. 
Powder,  string  or  pill  lorro.  W  rite 
for  free  Black  Lee  Booklet. 
THE  CUTTER  LAB0RAT0RT 
Berkeley.  Cal. 
II  yonr  druevist  does  not  stock o«r 
vaccines,  order  direct  from  us. 


LEG 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY?  iU;™  I 

ranch,  raw  Jm<l.  ritv  or  businc^  prorxrlv,  pjtcnti, 
buy  mining  or  other  «tock.  ->r  bond*,  make  loins, 
borrow  money.  bi»T  an  autornoMIt*.  live  «tnck.  etc-, 
or  make  an  investment  of  any  kind,  unywhrT.  In 
any      Stute     or     country.      send      10c     f*  *  * 

cvTiu0'ab"9r  BIG  MAGAZINE  iSiSUSS 

».      ■  i    '  M"W    ViM  CAN 

SAVB  MONEY.  Wfit.-  Mling  u»  what  ?<v  ««nt 
and   »hvrc  yon   want   it.      AddrrM,     ll.*n»  O 

Churchill  Co..  Houston,  Texas. 
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Good  Milkers 


-By  Albert  Jensen- 


IF  every  dairyman  and  farmer  kept 
milk  records  of  his  cows,  buying 
an  addition  to  the  herd  would  be  an 
easy  matter.  The  records  would  solve 
all  difficulties  and  fix  the  price.  As 
it  is  now,  buying  a  cow  for  milking 
purposes  has  much  of  the  zest  and 
fascination  of  gambling. 

When  buying  a  cow  it  is  only  in 
rare  instances  that  we  can  find  out 
definitely  anything  about  her  milk  or 
its  quality.  Some  claim  to  be  able  to 
tell  a  good  milker  at  a  glance,  while 
others  admit  that  all  outward  indi- 
cations may  be  misleading.  However, 
there  are  a  few  points  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  when  buying  an 
unknown  animal  to  add  to  the  herd 
on  the  chance  that  her  milk  will  be 
a  source  of  profit. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  weight 
to  be  given  to  the  "form"  of  the  ani- 
mal. Most  good  milkers  conform 
more  or  less  to  the  idea  of  the  typi- 
cal dairy  cow,  having  the  great  girth, 
big  udders  and  an  enormous  capacity 
for  food.  The  cow  with  the  small 
paunch,  small  udder  and  heavy  fore- 
quarters  is  extremely  unlikely  to  add 
much  to  the  total  milk  production  of 
anybody's  herd. 

I  have  heard  experienced  dairymen 
say  that  the  right  kind  of  a  cow 
should  have  large  nostrils  and  mouth, 
clean-cut  muzzle,  clear,  bright  eyes, 
and  show  every  indication  of  good 
health.  The  cow  that  is  nervous  and 
flighty  usually  is  a  poor  milker.  The 
eyes  are  the  best  indication  of  ner- 
vousness. 

Smooth-haired  cows  are  usually  bet- 
ter milkers  than  the  rougher  types. 
The  skin  ought  to  be  soft,  denoting  a 
good  deal  of  thrift  and  vigor  of  con- 
stitution. I  would  not  care  to  buy 
a  cow  whose  skin  appeared  to  be 
bound  to  the  flesh  underneath. 

The  main  thing,  however,  is  to  pick 
a  cow  that  has  plenty  of  room  in 
the  chest  and  belly  cavities.  The  belly 
is  the  space  where  the  raw  food  ma- 
terial is  turned  into  living  tissue 
maker  and  made  ready  to  be  convert- 
ed into  milk.  A  cow  with  a  narrow 
chest,  small  lungs  and  little  room 
between  the  chest  walls  will  prove  an 
easy  victim  of  tuberculosis. 

The  barrel  of  the  animal  depends 
on  the  length  and  curvature  of  the 
ribs.  Under  these  ribs  there  should 
be  room  to  store  large  quantities  of 
food.  A  wide,  strong  back  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Cows  weak 
in  the  loins  have  been  known  to  prac- 
tically break  down  while  producing 
large  quantities  of  milk  under  heavy 
feeding.  The  weight  of  a  well-filled 
paunch  demands  strength  of  spine. 

After  all,  the  udder  is  the  main  and 
most  reliable  indication  of  milking 
qualities  in  a  cow  that  has  brought 
a  calf  or  two.  In  the  heifer  very  lit- 
tle can  be  told  about  the  capabilities. 
In  the  best  type  of  the  milch  cow 
the  thighs  are  rather  thin,  giving 
room  for  the  heavy  udder. 

When  the  udder  extends  well  up  in 
the  back,  pretty  far  forward  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  milk  veins  and 
is  soft  and  pliable  when  milked  out, 
the  chances  are  good  that  the  cow 
will  be  fairly  valuable  as  a  dairy  cow. 

Anywhere  between  her  fifth  and 
eighth  year  the  cow  should  be  at  her 
best  milking  period.  Younger  than 
that  an  improvement  may  be  ex- 
pected. In  buying,  look  out  for  the 
cow  that  is  aging. 


Building  Up  the  Farm 

One  of  the  surest  and  best  ways  to 
build  up  a  run-out  farm  is  to  keep  a 
good  herd  of  cows  and  to  put  every 
pound  of  manure  back  on  the  land. 


Value  of  the  Cow 
Animals  are  valuable  for  what  they 
lo,  not  what  they  are.  A  cow  is  meas- 
ired  then  by  the  quality  and  quantity 
rf  milk  she  produces. 


The  Dctroitcr  has  created  an  instantaneous  enthusiasm  in  California. 


Guaranteed 

for 
One  Year 


The  first  remark  of  nine-tenths  of  all  tcho 
visit  our  salesroom  is,  "Who  would  ever 
think  this  car  costs  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars!" 

The  Car  With  the 
Nine  Big  Features 


All  the  essentials  are  afforded  at  $999.99  by  the 
Detroiter,  with  its  nine  big  features  that  sum  up  the 
experiences  of  the  makers  of  best  cars  everywhere — 
cars  that  sell  at  prices  which  average  $3,555.80. 


Not  claims,  but  facts  and  figures.  It  is  easy  to  claim  for 
an  automobile  superior  quality.  It  is  difficult  to  sub- 
stantiate such  claims  even  when  they  are  true.  In  this 
adverisement  we  make  no  claims  that  we  cannot  abso- 
lutely prove;  and  we  give  you  solid  facts  and  figures. 


History  of 
the  Detroiter 

Fifty-one  weeks  ago  the 
first  of  the  Detroiter  ad- 
vertisements appeared 
in  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post.  The  car  was 
then  a  year  old.  Within 
the  brief  space  of  these 
two  years  the  Detroiter 
has  outstripped  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  other 
automobile  manufactur- 
ers in  point  of  sales. 
This  is  astonishing.  It 
is  one  of  the  two  or 
three  most  notable  suc- 
cesses in  the  automo- 
bile industry. 


The  Nine  Big  Features 

1 — I. (my;  stroke  motor.  2— Platform  rear  spring. 

3— MuHiple  disc  clutch.  4— Full  floating  rear  axle. 

6 — Enclosed   valves,  all  on 
5 — Extra  capacity  radiator.  one  8iae, 

7 — Left    side    drive,    center    8 — Extraordinary  braking 
control.  surface. 
9 — Ball  bearings  throughout. 


$ 


999 


.99 


Freedom  from 
Repairs 

The  long  stroke  motor 
and  sensible  gear  ratio 
(4  to  l)make  for  slow 
depreciation;  the  rear 
axle  cannot  give  way — 
its  margin  of  safety  is 
2,000  pounds  overload; 
the  ball  bearings,  of 
finest  grade,  do  not 
wear  out  and  never 
need  adjustment  as  do 
other  types,  neither  can 
they  bind  when  the  car 
is  distorted  by  rough 
roads  or  accident;  and 
ruinous  road  shock  has 
no  terrors  for  the  plat- 
form spring.  Such  a  car 
lasts. 


F.  O.  B. 
San  Francisco 


Ahiinrlnnt  With  its  long  stroke 
/VDUnaani  (1  4_10  t0  1  of  DOre),  ball 
bearing  motor,  the  De- 
troiter climbs  a  15%  grade 
at  28  miles  per  hour  "on  high."  On 
second  and  first  speed  it  climbs  any- 
where its  wheels  can  find  traction. 
One  horse  power  to  every  80  pounds  of 
weight  is  the  proportion — a  mighty 
good  one. 

Because  of  its  ball 
bearings  and  cor- 
rect power  ratio, 
the  Detroiter  uses 
at  least  22%  less  fuel  than  is  demanded 
by  overpower  cars  of  its  class;  20  to  25 
miles  per  gallon  is  its  everyday  record. 

Not  alone   in  commodious 
L         cushionings  and  wide  seats 


Power 


A  22% 
Saving  in  Fuel 


that  cradles  the  passenger  weight 
on  three  points  instead  of  the 
two  points  of  the  old  style  frac- 
tional elliptic  type.  The  actual 
amount  of  added  comfort  is  33%. 
Excepting  the  Detroiter,  you  will 
find  the  platform  spring  only  on 
high  priced  cars. 


Powerfully 


Am  pi 

fntnfnrt  is  tne  beautiful  Detroiter 
VU1IIIUI  I  comfortable.  It  has  the 
smooth    gait   of   the   platform  spring 


Detroiter 
the  greatest 

Safeguarded  Drra°kir/ 

of  any  car  made — one  square  inch 
per  9  5-10  pounds.  The  control- 
ling power  of  the  brake  pedal  is 
3  3-10  times  greater  in  proportion 
to  weight  than  the  grip  of  the 
brakes  of  a  locomotive.  With  its 
220  square  inches  of  braking  sur- 
face the  Detroiter  is  the  safest 
automobile. 


Prnnf  A  framed  Note  the  efficiency  of 
rrUUl  AgdlllM  the  Detrolter's  extra 
Ovprhp'-itirio-  capacity,  tubular  ra- 
UVeniedllllg  aiator;  in  the  endur- 
ance race,  with  wo.nen  driving,  run  at 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  on  May  lfi  last,  the 
Detroiter  v.  as  the  only  car  ($999.99 
pitted  againsrt  oth<  rs  up  to  $.1,000)  that 
did  not  "boil  water";  the  entire  108 
miles  was  made  on  a  water  consump- 
tion of  less  than  a  quart;  on  less  than 
a  quart  of  lubricating  oil.  and  on  an 
average  of  22%  miles  to  the  gallon  of 
gasoline.     (The  Detroiter  won.) 


Five 


Any  one  of  the  five. models — 
touring  car  or  roadster  at 
Mnrlplc  $999.99.  All  with  the  same 
muuvis  25  h.  p.  long  stroke  motor, 
104-inch  wheel  bapc  32x3 -'ich  tires 
(oversize  for  long  life).  Speedometer, 
Prest-O-Llte  or  battery  lighting  sys- 
tem, quick  detachable  demountable 
rims.  etc..  at  the  $9'J'J.»9  price. 


Touring  Car. 


A  Detroiter  Catalog  is  waiting  for  you.    Write  for  it. 

Carl  Christensen 
Motor  Car  Co. 

563  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco 

AGENTS,  WRITE  FOR  OPEN  TERRITORY 


Roadster. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


With  the  Northwestern  Farmers 

 By  Colin  V.  Dyment.  


THIS  year  is  doing  much  to  cheer 
the  Oregon  orchardist.  The 
prune  crop  estimate  is  15,000  tons, 
compared  with  12,500  tons  in  1912, 
and  the  early  market  is  stronger  than 
in  several  years.  Inquiries  from 
Europe  for  Oregon  Italians  are 
numerous,  the  increased  foreign  in- 
terest being  ascribed  in  Portland  to  a 
reported  falling  off  in  the  California 
prune  yield  from  125,000  tons  in  1912 
to  little  more  than  half  that  amount 
this  year. 

Rogue  River  pear  growers  are  get- 
ting excellent  values.  The  North- 
western Fruit  Exchange,  with  head- 
quarters at  Portland,  at  first  refused 
$1.75  a  box  in  quantity  for  Rogue 
River  Bartletts,  making  $1.85  the 
minimum  price.  From  $185  the  price 
late  in  August  jumped  to  a  $1.90 
minimum,  with  prospects  of  rising 
still  more  unless  the  New  England 
pears,  which  begin  to  move  early  in 
September,  hinder  the  advance. 

The  Rogue  pear  crop  is  of  fine 
quality  this  year,  but  one-fifth  lighter 
than  in  1912.  In  1910,  C.  E.  Whisler, 
a  Medford  pear  grower,  secured 
$2,228.20  gross  returns  for  a  car  of 
Anjou  pears,  or  5  cents  straight  a 
pear.  Two  dollars  a  box  was  secured 
by  the  Northwestern  Exchange  for 
two  carloads  of  Rogue  River  Bartletts 
on  August  13  for  shipment  to  Canada. 
The  Rogue  River  Bartlett  production 
this  season  is  forty  carloads.  Ship- 
ments began  about  August  20.  The 
Hood  River  pear  output  is  fifteen  cars. 
Washington  pears  have  brought 
slightly  less  than  Oregons. 

THE  year  of  grief  orcliardists  ex- 
perienced in  1912  promises  to  be 
made  up  to  them  this  year.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  two  central  fruit 
distributing  bodies — the  North  Pacific 
Fruit  Distributors  with  Spokane  and 
the  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange 
with  Portland  headquarters — has  done 
much  to  solve  the  selling  problem. 
Orchard  lands,  which  depreciated 
somewhat  after  the  disastrous  season 
a  year  ago,  are  strengthened  in  valua- 
tions, and  a  demand  for  them,  which 
has  been  inappreciable  for  twelve 
months,  promises  to  be  created  this 
fall.  Picking  began  on  early  varieties 
August  15,  and  two  weeks  later 
gathering  of  fall  kinds  was  in  prog- 
ress. Hood  River  growers  hope  to 
realize  almost  $2  a  box  net.  Rogue 
River's  apple  output  is  expected  to  be 
900  cars.  Early  varieties  brought 
$i.25  at  Medford,  f.  o.  b.,  and  at  Mil- 
ton-Freewater  initial  car  sales  were 
for  $1.35,  both  satisfactory  figures. 
The  1913  crop  is  about  two-fifths 
short  of  last  year's  big  vield. 

TWENTY  cents  a  pound  offerings 
for  hops  also  brought  joy  to 
Oregon  and  Washington  growers, 
most  of  whom  declined  to  contract 
at  that  price,  believing  reports  of 
shortages  in  European  hop  districts. 
The  20-cent  offers  were  followed  by 
a  buyers'  campaign  to  bear  the  price 
slightly,  but  with  little  success.  Pick- 
ing of  early  hops  began  the  last  week 
of  August  and  picking  became  gen- 
eral September  1.  The  season  has 
been  a  favorable  one,  lice,  mold  and 
red  spiders  appearing  only  to  an  in- 
considerable extent,  while  summer 
weather  was  propitious.  The  Oregon 
crop  will  be  about  115,000  bales.  In 
1912  it  was  about  118,000  bales,  while 
two  years  ago  it  was  only  75,000. 
Western  Washington  and  Yakima 
county,  Washington,  hop  yards,  like 
Oregon,  report  good  quality,  and 
more  hop  money  promises  to  circu- 
late in  the  Northwest  than  in  many 
seasons. 

INLAND  EMPIRE  wheat  raisers 
devoted  August  to  harvesting  their 
crop  and  devoted  little  time  to  sell- 
ing. The  market  was  quiet  and  club 
ruled  at  about  77  to  79  cents,  tide- 
water basis,  with  bluestem  4  cents 
liigher.     A   market   a   cent   or  two 


stronger  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son made  farmers  disinclined  to  re- 
spond to  anything  less.  Threshing 
is  two-thirds  over  in  the  Northwest 
as  a  whole,  and  has  confirmed  the 
August  estimate  of  "Orchard  ami 
Farm"  that  the  Northwest  wheat 
crop  would  approximate  74,000,000 
bushels. 

DR.  JAMES  WITHYCOMBE  of 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
is  out  with  a  new  idea  in  stump  land 
clearing.  He  proposes  co-operative 
clearing,  farmers  to  unite  in  pur- 
chasing powder  in  wholesale  quan- 
tities and  in  ownership  of  a  com- 
munity donkey  engine  to  pull  up  the 
blasted  and  split  stumps. 


Lime  Beneficial  to  Clay. 

Nothing  in  agricultural  science  or 
practice  may  be  mentioned  with  more 
assurance  than  the  beneficial  effect  of 
lime  on  easily  puddled  stiff  clay  soil, 
writes  B.  H.  Hites  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Experiment  Station.  This  is  so 
easily  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  wonder  is  that  anyone  will 
worry  along  with  such  soils  year  after 
year,  and  even  from  one  generation 
to  another,  while  the  possible  increase 
in  yield  in  a  single  year  will  often 
pay  for  the  necessary  lime. 

The  trouble  with  such  soils  is  due 
to  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  parti- 
cles. All  the  soils  are  very  much 
finer  than  most  of  the  people  would 
readily  believe,  and  the  clay  soils  are 
the  finest  of  all.  Soils  consisting 
largely  of  clay  particles  are  likely  to 
be  too  compact.  Normal  movement 
of  air  and  water  and  easy  germina- 
tion of  roots  are  impossible.  These 
-very  fine  particles,  when  wet,  tend 
to  stick  together;  if  worked  wet  they 
form  a  plastic  mass,  which,  on  drying, 
shrinks  and  becomes  very  hard. 

If  a  handful  of  such  soil  be  worked 
into  a  plastic  mass  it  will  become 
vci-y  hard  when  dry;  but  if  the  test 
be  repeated  with  clays  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  caustic  lime  has 
betn  added  the  mass,  when  dry,  will 
crumble  easily  between  the  fingers. 
Lime  destroys  the  adhesiveness  of 
clays,  making  them  more  open,  mel- 
low and  easy  to  work.  Air,  water  and 
plant  roots  can  get  through  them 
much  more  easily.  They  suffer  less 
from  extremes  of  wet  and  dry  weath- 
er. They  respond  more  generously 
to  cultivation  and  manuring. 

For  the  purpose  in  question  two  or 
three  tons  of  burnt  lime  per  acre 
should  be  applied.  The  very  marked 
improvement  so  easily  accomplished 
is  easily  noticeable  for  many  years; 
it  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  enduring 
effects  of  lime. 


Flock  Needs  Attention 

Sheep  are  dainty  feeders.  They  will 
not  eat  hay  that  other  stock  have 
mussed  over,  and  they  will  refuse 
grain  taken  from  a  ratty  crib. 

Sheep  should  have  a  well-ventilated 
shed,  high  and  dry.  In  dry  weather 
they  should  be  allowed  their  freedom 
to  run  out  and  in  at  their  will. 

Nothing  will  feel  or  show  neglect 
as  quickly  as  sheep.  Place  the  un- 
thrifty ewes  by  themselves,  and  give 
them  a  little  extra  feed.  Perhaps  they 
are  suffering  from  the  greed  of  the 
bosses  in  the  flock,  and  are  not  getting 
a  full  ration.  Oats,  wheat,  bran,  lin- 
seed meal  and  clover  hay  should  be 
provided  for  ewes.  Dip  the  sheep 
immediately  after  shearing,  and 
again  in  about  three  weeks  to  de- 
stroy the  ticks  that  may  have  es- 
caped at  the  first  dipping. 


Food  Supply  Lacking 

If  an  orchard  is  on  the  decline  it  is 
a  nretty  sure  indication  that  the  avail- 
able food  supply  in  the  soil  is  being 
exhausted.  Fertilizers  and  cultiva- 
tion are  needed. 


HotelKern 


160  EDDY  STREET 

Between  Mason  and  Taylor 

Located  in  center  shopping  and  theatrical  dis- 
trict; first-class  commercial  and  tourist  hotel;  newly 
remodeled,  elegantly  furnished,  fine  lobhy,  reception 
room  and  ladies'  parlor;  fireproof  throughout;  125 
modern  rooms.  Rates, 

$1  to  $2  Per  Day 
$5  to  $10  Week 

Special  Permanent  Rates 
Take  Eddy  Street  Car  From  Ferry 


E. 

PHILLIPS 
0PPENHEIM 

"Prince 
of 

Story 
Tellers" 


"Here  is  a  benefactor  of  tired  men  and  women  seeking 
relaxation,"  says  the  Independent,  New  York,  of  this  popular 
novelist.    His  new  1913  novel  is 

The  Mischief-Maker 

"He  has  outdone  himself,  and  the  reader  who  cannot  enjoy 
it  is  hopeless.  ...  It  is  Oppenheim  at  his  best,"  says  The 
Boston  Transcript  of  this  dramatic  story  of  love  and  international 

intrigue. 

"  "Th:  Mischief  Maker'  is  frankly  a  spellbinder.  "—New  York  Times 

Bound  in  cloth.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.25  net,  each,  at  all 
booksellers. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  a  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston 
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Animal  Versus  Vegetable  Protein 

 Ey  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa — —  - 


THE  problem  of  poultry  feeding 
revolves  around  the  problem  of 
protein,  and  within  the  protein  prob- 
lem lies  the  discussion  regarding  the 
choice  of  type — shall  it  be  protein 
of  vegetable  or  animal  origin?  The 
question  is  raised  more  often  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  but  fre- 
quently comes  up,  also,  on  the  point 
pi  general  advisability  or  superiority 
of  one  kind  over  the  other,  regard- 
less of  price. 

The  importance  of  protein,  as  such, 
is  no  longer  a  debatable  subject. 
That  it  is  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  growth  of  every  living  creature 
is  a  well  known  and  accepted  fact. 
But  the  question  of  the  amount  and 
kind  to  use  is  still  open  to  discus- 
sion. 

No  animal  could  be  fed  on  grains 
or  grasses  and  be  entirely  deprived 
of  protein.  There  is  more  or  less  of 
this  material  in  everything  that 
grows,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
amount  or  proportion  that  is  suited 
to  the  needs  of  all  animals,  especially 
when  these  animals  are  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  If  a  sufficient 
amount  of  grains  and  greens  are 
used  to  furnish  the  amount  of  protein 
necessary  for  growth,  repair  work  and 
egg  production,  the  amount  of  starch 
and  fat  contained  in  them  would  fur- 
nish too  large  an  amount  of  heat 
and  energy  food,  and  the  hen  would 
store  up  the  excess  as  fat,  to  her 
own  detriment  and  that  of  her  "em- 
ployer." Some  form  of  concentrated 
protein  is  therefore  necessary  in 
order  to  balance  the  ration  properly. 
Shall  it  be  feeds  of  vegetable  origin, 
such  as  the  oil  cake  meals  derived 
from  the  soya  bean,  cotton  seed,  pea- 
nut, cocoanut,  etc.? 

There  are  three  different  methods 
of  deciding  questions  of  feeding,  three 
different  ways  of  gauging  the  correct- 
ness and  accuracy  of  a  theory  or  a 
r  ethod.  The  first  is  to  compare  it 
with  Nature's  method;  the  second  to 
examine  it  in  the  light  that  scientific 
investigations  shed  upon  the  subject; 
and  the  third  to  test  it  by  practical 
experience  and  actual  results. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  fowl  is 
provided  with  animal  protein  in  the 
form  of  bugs,  worms  and  insects, 
and  the  mother  hen  is  quite  keen 
to  scratch  the  ground  and  uncover 
worms  for  her  chicks  to  eat.  Science 
has  not  originated  or  invented  a  ra- 
tion for  the  hen.  It  merely  seeks 
to  investigate  and  interpret  in  ac- 
curate terms  what  Nature  provides, 
and  also  to  imitate  or  substitute  this 
diet  when  artificial  conditions  render 
it  necessary.  It  tells  us,  for  instance, 
that  the  worm  is  largely  protein, 
which  shows  that  Nature  does  not 
depend  on  vegetable  protein  alone 
for  fowls.  It  enables  us  to  provide 
foods  of  a  similar  character  by  an- 
alyzing them  and  finding  out  their 
composition  and  thus  providing  a 
proper  ration,  when  we  remove  the 
hens  from  their  natural  condition  and 
enclose  them  in  yards  and  feed  them 
in  troughs. 

Scientific  investigation  goes  fur- 
ther than  this  and  performs  accurate 
experiments  to  find  out  how  these 
different  food  elements  are  used  and 
in  what  quantities  they  are  required. 
Their  results  tend  to  show,  among 
other  things,  that  while  any  true 
protein  can  be  used  to  build  tissue 
and  help  to  form  the  egg,  etc., 
the  animal  protein  is  both  more  easily 
digested  and  more  stimulating  than 
that  of  vegetable  origin.  The  ease 
of  digestion  tends  to  render  a  large 
proportion  absorbed  and  used,  which 
adds  to  its  economic  value.  Its  stim- 
ulating properties  help  in  various 
Ways. 

_  The  modern  hen  leads  a  strenuous 
life.  The  question  of  her  feed  does 
not  rest  with  keeping  her  alive  and 
well.  She  must  be  fed  for  efficiency, 
which  demands  a  ration  far  beyond 


what  is  required  for  maintenance. 
Efficiency  in  her  case  means  to  lay 
many  times  more  eggs  in  a  year 
than  Nature  ever  intended  she  should. 
For  this  purpose,  she  needs  not  only 
the  extra'  material  required  for  the 
physical  formation  of  the  egg,  but  her 
entire  system,  as  well  as  the  mechan- 
ism engaged  in  egg  production,  must 
be  stimulated  to  the  highest  pitch 
consistent  with  good  health  and  nor- 
mal functions.  Artificial  stimulants 
and  tonics  must  be  used  with  great 
care  lest  they  unduly  excite  and 
bring  about  a  reaction.  But  the  stim- 
ulation or  impetus  to  activity  that  is 
given  by  a  food  is  a  much  more 
normal  thing.  Again  the  "tonics" 
often  only  stimulate  nerves,  while  the 
animal  protein  seems  to  stimulate  all 
activity  and  render  the  processes  of 
metabolism  of  growth  and  repair 
more  active. 

The  arguments  against  the  use  of 
animal  protein  for  human  beings  do 
not  hold  good  for  the  fowl.  Men 
limit  themselves  in  the  use  of  such 
food  (if  they  do  so  at  all)  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  possible  difficulties 
in  later  life.  The  hen  need  not  and 
should  not  have  what  would  be  called 
middle  life  or  old  age.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  profitable  to  keep  a  hen 
longer  than  two  or  three  years. 
Again,  the  uric  acid  metabolism  in 
birds  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
man,  so  no  analogy  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them  in  this  point  of  diet. 

The  third  way  in  which  a  method 
is  judged  is  that  of  practical  exper- 
ience, and  this  weighs  the  balance 
down  on  the  side  of  animal  protein, 
as  many  poultrymen  can  testify. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  the  resistance  is  greater,  the 
vitality  higher,  and  the  egg  produc- 
tion larger,  when  the  ration  contains 
a  generous  amount  of  animal  protein. 

It  appears  conclusive  that  it  is  not 
best  to  depend  entirely  on  feeds  of 
vegetable  origin  for  the  concentrated 
protein  of  the  ration.  Nature  points 
the  way,  science  explains  the  reasons 
and  experience  corroborates  the  ver- 
dict, that  some  animal  protein  is  of 
service.  That  hens  do  thrive,  and  do 
lay,  on  a  vegetable  diet  everyone 
knows.  But  how  much  better  those 
same  hens  might  do,  if  some  meat 
or  milk  were  added  to  the  ration,  no 
one  can  tell  without  careful  experi- 
ment. Whenever  such  experiments 
have  been  made  the  results  have 
shown  a  decided  improvement  and  a 
return  far  in  excess  of  the  outlay. 


Chick  Rations 

Rolled  oats,  pinhead  or  steel-cut 
oats,  cracked  wheat,  bran,  broken  rice, 
millet  seed,  Kaffir  corn,  corn  bread 
and  parched  corn  (to  which  list  a  lit- 
tle cracked  corn  may  be  safely  added) 
are  good  to  start  chicks  on,  and  a 
mixture  of  all  is  better  than  any  one. 

The  tested  out  eggs,  boiled  and 
crumbled,  or  merely  cut  in  two,  are  a 
good  addition  always.  So  is  cottage 
cheese  squeezed  dry,  and  green  stuff 
of  some  kind  should  always  be  added. 
Little  chicks  will  eat  dry  alfalfa 
leaves  readily,  and  chopped  vegetables 
also.  Nothing  is  better  than  dandelion 
leaves  for  green  food,  and  they  come 
early  and  stay  late.  Like  alfalfa,  they 
are  good  dry. 

Caring  for  Sick  Fowl 

When  the  fowl  acts  dumpish,  has  a 
poor  appetite  and  seems  generally 
out  of  sorts  it  is  best  to  pen  it  alone 
for  a  few  days  and  give  a  good  physic. 
An  ordinary  family  liver  pill  is  excel- 
lent for  this  purpose.  Such  precau- 
tion will  generally  ward  off  a  serious 
spell  of  sickness. 

Hatch  Is  Not  All 

It  is  easier  to  hatch  chickens  than 
to  raise  them,  but  both  are  easy  if 
you  go  at  it  right. 
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Needs  of  the  Good  Poultry  Man 


-By  M.  L.  Hungerford- 
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THE  old  bachelor  has  many  of  the 
qualities  that  are  valuable  in 
poultry  keeping.  So  has  the  old  maid, 
for  that  matter,  the  valued  character- 
istics being  decision  of  mind,  econ- 
omy, conservatism,  determination  and 
general  fussiness,  with  an  indefinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains.  Years  ago 
I  was  told  that  besides  these  char- 
acteristics, those  of  a  mother  and  a 
grandmother  were  required  of  the 
person  who  was  successful  in  han- 
dling poultry. 

A  queer  combination  of  qualities  is 
needed  in  the  man  who  is  to  make  a 
success  of  breeding  and  rearing 
chickens.  While  the  popular  impres- 
sion is  that  anybody  can  raise  chick- 
en- that  has  a  place  big  enough  for 
them  to  run,  that  impression  is 
wrong.  It  takes  business  ability  of  a 
vei y  high  order  to  turn  new  hatched 
c'  ickens  into  dollars.  The  man  who 
is  a  success  as  a  raiser  of  poultry 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  good  as  a 
merchant,  for  the  same  powers  of 
concentration  on  detail,  and  the  same 
sagacity  that  picks  and  sells  goods 
should  be  a  part  of  the  poultry  man's 
makeup. 

The  best  keepers  of  chickens  are 
keenly  alert  men.  They  must  be  ready 
to  head  off  threatened  disasters  in 
handling  a  few  hundred  fowls  subject 
to  sudden  disease  and  accident. They 
keep  their  eyes  on  the  markets,  and 
manage  to  stav  abreast  of  the  times 
in  modern  poultry  culture- 
Work  is  the  thing  that  is  at  the 
base  of  most  conspicuous  successes 
in  the  poultry  world.  Poultry  keep- 
ing is  a  task  in  and  out  of  season, 
requiring  not  a  little  drudgery  and  a 
world  of  vigilance.    Some  people  suf- 


fering from  nervous  diseases  take  up 
chicken  raising,  but  if  cured  it  is  the 
work,  not  the  rest,  that  cures  them. 

The  plans  in  poultry  keeping  must 
continuallv  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
worked  upon  persistently.  This  re- 
quires a  man  of  no  little  determina- 
tion. If  he  is  continually  changing 
his  methods,  wasting  money  on  new 
devices,  and  hurrying  around  chang- 
ing his  breeds,  the  sheriff  will  be  sell- 
ing the  plant  to  satisfy  the  creditors 
before  many  months  have  passed. 

Patience  is  necessary  in  the  man 
who  is  going  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
chicken  business.  If  he  is  to  make 
anj-thing  of  a  success  he  will  have  to 
develop  this  quality  to  a  very  high 
degree.  Something  of  a  mother's 
tenderness,  and  infinite  patience  is 
necessary  in  handling  the  fluffy  lit- 
tle balls  of  young  chicks  when  they 
are  in  that  soft  stage  of  life  where 
a  draft  of  air,  a  bit  of  the  wrong 
kind  of  food  or  a  sip  too  much  of 
water  may  check  their  development. 
He  will  have  to  be  full  of  resources, 
cheerful  under  losses  and  tireless  in 
looking  after  the  fowls  that  are  his 
investment. 

Common  sense  is  the  big  thing  for 
the  poultryman.  Possessed  of  this 
qualification,  he  will  get  along  where 
the  unbalanced  individual,  full  of 
knowledge  or  even  experience,  will 
fail  miserably.  After  all,  common 
sense  in  its  perfection  is  something 
of  a  rarity,  and  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness may  amount  to  positive  genius. 

Carelessness,  laziness,  negligence, 
roughness  and  brutality  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  qualities  that  will  ruin 
the  most  perfect  poultry  plant  ever 
erected. 


The  New  "Imperial" 
Vineyard  Gang  Plows 


For  Poultry  Raisers 

The  comb  is  the  chicken's  health 
indicator. 

The  merits  of  the  scratching  shed 
are  shown  during  bad  weather. 

Good  development  before  begin- 
ning to  lay  is  best  for  the  pullet. 

The  nearer  square  3rou  build  a  poul- 
try house,  the  less  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

Overcrowding  is  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  frequent  mistakes  made  by 
poultrymen. 

Shade  must  be  provided  for  the 
fowls  and  the  little  chicks  during 
hot  weather. 

The  old  hens,  especially  those 
older  than  two  years,  should  be  fat- 
tened and  sold. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  roup  are  sud- 
den and  extreme  changes  in  tempera- 
ture, damp  houses  and  drafts. 

A  small,  well  kept  flock  may  prove 
a  profit  where  a  flock  of  twice  the 
size  might  show  a  distinct  loss. 

If  your  flock  is  properly  managed 
and  cared  for  there  will  be  little  or 
no  use  for  medicines  and  tonics. 

Eggs  ought  to  weigh  a  pound  and 
a  half  to  the  dozen  or  fifty-five 
pounds  net  to  the  thirty  dozen  eggs. 

Some  tell  the  sex  of  the  guinea 
fowl  by  its  wattles.  Those  of  the 
male  are  double  the  size  of  the  fe- 
male. 

Experiments  show  that  chickens 
with  strong  vitality  and  plenty  of 
masculine  characteristics  make  the 
largest  gains. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  change  the 
quarters  of  hens  or  pullets  while  lay- 
ing, for  it  usually  checks  or  stops 
egg  production. 

The  Maine  Experiment  Station 
tonic  for  fowls  is  as  follows:  Pul- 
verized gentian,  one  pound;  pulverized 
ginger,  %  p'ound;  pulverized  salt- 
peter, J4  pound,  iron  sulphate,  Y2 
pound.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  use  two 
or  three  tablespoonfuls  in  ten  parts 
of  dry  mash. 


Hot  Weather  Chicks 

Hot  weather  baby  chicks  should 
be  fed  on  sour  milk  in  order  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  thriving.  Thou- 
sands of  chicks  are  hatched  during 
June  and  perhaps  early  in  July,  just 
when  the  weather  conditions  are  un- 
favorable. 

As  chicks  pick  at  anything,  they 
swallow  much  tilth  and  are  likely  to 
contaminate  their  intestines.  The 
sour  milk,  which  must  be  led  when 
thick  or  clabbered,  seems  to  keep 
down  harmful  bacteria  in  the  intes- 
tines, and  thus  ward  off  diseases. 
Farmers  who  have  tried  feeding  this 
milk,  after  losing  chicks  in  previous 
years,  declare  that  the  losses  are 
greatly  reduced. 


Teach  Turkeys  to  Roost 

That  young  turkeys  should  be 
taught  to  roost  some  distance  from 
the  ground  is  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
James  G.  Halpin  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  danger  from  predatory 
animals  is  ever  present,  especially  in 
newly  settled  sections,  if  the  poults 
are  allowed  to  roost  on  rail  fences  or 
on  the  ground. 

They  may,  in  the  course  of  several 
evenings,  be  coaxed  to  walk  up  a 
long  pole  to  the  higher  branches  of 
a  tree,  until  they  learn  to  do  so  reg- 
ularly of  their  own  accord. 


Keep  Poultry  Healthy 

Pure  air,  pure  water  and  pure  food, 
as  well  as  thorough  cleanliness,  are 
all  essential  to  the  chicken's  health. 
The  fowl's  power  to  resist  disease  is 
due  to  them. 


Sulphur  for  Chickens 

A  few  drops  of  liquid  sulphur  ir.  a 
bucket  of  water  is  fine  for  chickens 
in  dry  weather,  once  or  twice  a  week. 


Scraps  for  Chickens 

Bran  or  middlings  and  beef  scraps 
should  be  kept  in  receptacles  to  which 
the  fowls  have  access  at  all  times. 


For  Orchard  and  Vineyard  'Work 

In   either   !    or    3-ga.ng   Steel  or 
Chilled      Bottoms.  "IMPERIAL," 
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DON'T  BUY,  SELL 

What  Have  You  to  Sell? 

Thousands  of  articles,  garden 
truck,  vegetables,  fruit,  dried  and 
fresh;  butter,  cheese,  nuts,  etc,  etc., 
can  be  sold  by  you  direct  to  the 
consumer,  by  Parcel  Post. 

Bend  us  a  Parcel  Post  package  a* 
what  you  want  to  sell  for  11.00.  pre- 
paid, at  a  profit  to  you.  In  return 
we  will  give  you  our  Marketing  Sy»- 
tem  and  a  special  letter  plan  for  you 
to  market  the  article  sent. 

ANGLO-AM.  NOVELTY  CO., 
177  11th   Ave..   »nn  Franrlaco 
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Breeding   Ducks   for  Market 


THE  manager  of  a  large  cluck  farm 
at  Petaluma,  Cal.,  has  learned 
that  it  pays  to  give  special  attention 
to  breeding  up  the  flock  that  is  to 
lay    the    eggs    for    raising  market 


specially  selected  eggs.  The  choicest 
ducks  are  penned  by  themselves,  and 
from  their  eggs  the  most  perfect  are 
sorted.  These  are  set  in  a  separate 
incubator,  which  is  given  the  closest 


TI:c  layers  have  n  concrete  tank  In  which  to  8vvim. 


ducks.  He  raises  Pekins,  and  they 
grow  rapidly  and  sell  well  on  the 
market.  But  there  are  different  kinds 
of  Pekins. 

Only  eggs  from  ducks  laying  the 
second  season  are  used  in  the  incu- 
bators. These  are  thought  to  have 
more  vitality  and  the  duckling  that 
has  little  vitality  doesn't  have  much 
show  on  a  ranch  where  they  are  be- 
ing grown  on  a  large  scale.  Every 
time  a  duckling  dies,  the  cost  of 
hatching  and  brooding  is  entirely  lost. 
W  hen  a  duck  goes  lame,  it  is  little 
better  than  a  dead  duck,  and  that  is 
another  reason  for  making  sure  that 
all  the  eggs  will  hatch  vigorous 
babies. 

The  laying  flock  is  replenished  from 


attention.  When  the  batch  comes 
off,  any  birds  that  show  the  least 
signs  of  weakness  are  separated  from 
the  rest.  Another  selection  is  made 
a  couple  of  weeks  later  when  the 
babies  are  moved  to  a  larger  pen. 
Thus  is  selection  followed  all  along 
the  line  till  the  very  best  of  the  best 
are  finally  put  into  the  laying  yards 
and  fed  for  egg  production. 

The  laying  pens  are  provided  with 
swimming  tanks.  These  are  made  of 
concrete  and  are  provided  to  give  the 
layers  sufficient  exercise.  A  lazy  duck 
is  not  likely  to  lay  the  eggs  with  the 
most  vigorous  germs,  so  every  in- 
ducement is  offered  for  active  birds. 
Green  feed  is  thrown  on  the  water 
to  encourage  the  birds  to  swim. 


Exchanging  Eggs 

There  is  no  satisfaction  and  but 
little  money  in  exchanging  eggs  for 
groceries  or  grain.  By  being  careful 
in  gathering  eggs,  and  using  a  little 
care  in  sizing  and  selecting,  quite  an 
advance  over  the  common  prices  may 
be  obtained. 

When  possible,  sell  your  eggs  direct 
to  the  consumer.  If  not  possible,  get 
a  market  in  your  nearest  city  with 
some  grocer  who  deals  in  strictly 
fancy  groceries  and  provisions.  Agree 
to  furnish  him  only  strictly  fresh 
eggs,  and  then,  for  your  own  sake, 
live  up  to  the  agreement.  Carefully 
clean  all  the  eggs;  don't  send  small, 
misshapen  or  large  ones.  Stamp  each 
egT  with  a  rubber  stamp,  using  your 
initials  or  the  name  of  your  farm,  and 
in  a  short  time  you  will  have  created 
a  demand  for  your  eggs,  and  when 
you  have  created  such  a  demand  your 
eggs  will  bring  the  highest  prices, 
considerably  more  than  your  store- 
keeper would  pay. 

Several  neighbors  should  send  their 
eggs  together,  paying  a  cent  or  two 
per  dozen  to  one  of  their  number  for 
doing  the  business,  and  in  this  way 
all  would  gain  a  little. 


Night  Shelter  for  Chicks 

The  type  and  size  of  house  in 
which  the  chicks  are  placed  bears  a 
close  relation  to  their  growth.  Fresh 
air  is  the  limiting  factor.  The  chicks 
are  only  in  the  house  or  shelter  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  all  they  need  is 
protection  from  wet  weather  and 
enemies.  An  ideal  summer  growing 
house  is  one  about  6x8  feet  on  the 
ground  with  a  shed  room,  the  front 
being  6  feet  high  and  the  back  4 
feet. 

The  door  can  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  front,  with  a  long,  nar- 
row muslin  opening  on  either  side  of 
the  door.  The  lower  half  of  each- 
side  wall  should  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  panel,  hinging  at  the  top  to 
allow  it  to  be  opened  out  and  up. 
When  these  two  sides  are  opened  a 
free  circulation  of  air  through  the 
house  keeps  the  birds  cool  and  com- 
fortable on  warm  nights. 


Cleanliness  in  Nest 

Clean  nests  are  very  essential  in 
producing  clean  eggs.  Change  the 
nest  material  occasionally,  and  as  a 
precaution  against  insects  burn  the 
discarded  material  that  is  taken  from 
the  nests.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
given  to  cleanliness  in  the  poultry 
yard. 

Material  for  Egg  Shells 

Hens  demand  some  mineral  matter 
to  form  the  shell  of  their  eggs.  Do 
not  forget  the  oyster  shell  and  the 
hard,  sharp  grit.  These  will  furnish 
material  for  the  formation  of  the  egg's 
shell  and  at  the  same  time  will  keep 
the  fowls  in  a  healthy  condition. 


Cause  of  "White  Comb" 

"White  comb"  in  fowls  is  caused  by 
decayed  food,  impure  water  and 
overcrowding  in  dark  and  filthy 
houses.  There  is  a  scrawny  appear- 
ance to  the  comb  and  wattles,  head 
and  neck,  with  a  gradual  loss  of  feath- 
ers from  the  head  and  neck. 

The  treatment  consists  in  remov- 
ing to  clean  quarters  and  giving 
wholesome  food.  At  night  give  a 
tablespoonful  of  castor  oil,  after  which 
add  daily  a  teaspoonful  of  good  condi- 
tion powder  to  the  soft  food,  and 
anoint  the  head  and  afflicted  parts 
with  vaseline.  The  castor  oil  need 
only  be  given  once. 


For  Quick  Growth 

Every  element  required  for  quick 
growth  and  full  development  in  pul- 
lets is  found  in  milk,  oatmeal, 
chopped  clover  and  bran,  and  such 
well-balanced  rations  that  the  diges- 
tive organs  will  not  be  overtaxed  in 
any  way. 


How  electricity  saves 
the  Farmer  money 

This  twenty-horse-power  electric  motor,  photographed  on  the 
Melone  Co.'s  Ranch,  Napa,  California,  not  only  pumps  water  to 
irrigate  forty  acres  of  alfalfa  but,  between  times,  runs  an  ensilage 
cutter,  a  rock  crusher  and  a  barley  crusher.  Being  bolted  to  a 
wagon,  it  is  easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

The  ranch  manager  says,  "We  crush  barley  for  sixty  cents  a  ton 
where  it  cost  $1.75  before  we  installed  a 


G-E 


Electric  Motor 

For  Ranch  Use 


what 


Your  daily  tasks  can  be  lightened  a  hundredfold  when  you  realfe 
a  G-E  Electric  Motor  means  in  economy  of  time  and  labor. 

If  you  want  to  saw  wood,  or  churn,  or  thresh,  or  cut  ensilage,  or  grind 
feed,  or  clip  horses,  or  shear  sheep,  you  will  find  G-E  Electric  Motors  are 
faithful  servants  that  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

And  the  expense  for  wear  and  tear  and  replacements  is  practically  nothing. 
A  G-E  Electric  Motor  has  few  parts  and  no  delicate  mechanism.  It  is  sturdily 
built— and,  if  desired,  it  can  be  switched  on  and  off  a  mile  or  more  away,  when 
installed  with  remote  control  equipment. 

Think  also  how  domestic  tasks — your  wife's 
sewing,  washing,  ironing  and  conking — can  be 
lightened  by  the  use  of  electricity.  And  how  the 
gray  mornings  and  long  evenings  can  be  flooded 
with  light  if  you  have  electric  service. 


Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklets 
about  ranching  with  electricity—  they  are  free. 

The  Genera/  Electric  Company  will,  on 
request,  gladly  answer  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  electric  power  /or  ranch 
and  market  garden  irrigation.  Write 
to  the  nearest  ojfice  of  this  Company. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  urges  immediate  notification  of  this  office  if 
Oere  is  any  dissatisfaction  over  the  purchese  of  goods  from  adver- 
tisers whose  announcements  appear  in  this  publication. 
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Poultry  Perplexities  Solved 


■By  Professor  M.  E.  Jaffa- 


PROFESSOR  M.  E.  JAFFA— I  live 
on  a  ranch  and  we  raise  cucum- 
bers, water  melons  and  cantaloupes. 
My  chickens,  turkeys  and  ducks  are 
getting  lots  of  these  things  to  eat  and 
seem  to  enjoy  it.  What  I  want  to 
know  is:  is  it  good  for  them?  There 
are  none  sick  as  yet,  but  I  don't  want 
them  to  have  this  food  if  it  isn't  good 
for  them.  What  benefit  do  laying 
hens  get  from  cucumbers  and  melons, 
if  any?  Also,  what  amount  should  I 
feed  twenty-live  Rouen  ducklings  one 
month  old?  I  have  been  feeding  corn 
meal,  oat  middlings,  wheat  bran  with 
green  alfalfa  and  meat  meal.  I  have 
had  them  in  a  small  inclosure,  but 
have  enlarged  it  a  bit.  It  is  grassy 
and  has  good  shade.  They  seemed  to 
enjoy  it,  but  to-day  when  I  went  to 
feed  them  I  found  one  of  the  largest 
ones  dead.  It  ate  well  in  the  morn- 
ing and  I  was  surprised  to  find  it 
dead,  as  it  didn't  appear  sick.  This 
evening  one  of  the  smaller  ones  seems 
to  be  falling  on  its  back  and  unable 
to  get  up  again.  The  one  that  died 
was  on  its  back,  too.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this?  They  seemed  so  bright 
and  lively.  I  mixed  coarse  sand  with 
their  feed  every  time.  I  have  not  had 
much  experience  with  ducks,  but  have 
been  told  they  are  hard  to  raise. — 
M.  W.,  Needles,  Cal. 

A  table  showing  the  analyses  of  the 
different  fruits  and  vegetables  follows :- 
Let-  T'ar- 
tuce.  snips. 

Water  94.70  S7.30 

Ash    .90  .70 

Protein  1.23  1.60 

Starch,  sugar,  etc  2.20  10.20 

Crude  fiber   .70  1.00 

Crude   fat   .30  20 

The  food  value  of  all  of  these  fruits - 
and  vegetables  is  very  low,  as  shown 
by  the  analytical  data,  and  should 
serve  only  as  a  succulent  food  and 
not  form  too  great  a  portion  of  the 
ration. 

James  Rankin,  one  of  the  best  au- 
thorities on  ducks,  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  which  are  well 
worth  adopting: 

"The  first  food  should  consist  of 
bread  or  cracker  crumbs  slightly 
moistened,  and  about  10  per  cent  of 
hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine,  shell 
and  all;  mix  in  this  food  5  per  cent 
of  coarse  sand.  Do  not  place  grit  by 
them  and  expect  them  to  eat  it,  but 
mix  the  sand  in  their  food  and  so 
compel  them  to  eat  it,  as  it  is  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  whole 
thing. 

"Scatter  the  food  on  a  board,  place 
the  young  ducklings  on  it  and  they 
will  be  busily  eating  it  within  ten 
minutes.  One  hundred  to  150  ducks 
can  be  put  in  one  brooder  six  feet 
long.  When  two  or  three  weeks  old 
not  more  than  seventy-five  should  be 
kept  in  one  brooder.  The  heat  under 
the  cover  should  be  kept  at  about 
90  degrees  for  the  first  day  or  two, 
when  it  should  be  gradually  reduced 
as  the  ducks  grow  older.  In  the 
climate  of  Southern  California  duck- 
lings rarely  require  brooder  heat  more 
than  two  weeks. 

"The  second  day  rolled  oats  and  bran 
can  be  added  to  the  food;  a  little 
finely  cut  clover,  lettuce  or  cabbage 
can  now  be  safely  used.  At  ten  days 
feed  one-fourth  corn  meal,  the  rest 
wheat  bran  with  a  little  rolled  oats 
mixed  in,  not  forgetting  the  grit, 
about  10  per  cent  of  ground  beef 
scraps,  and  the  same  of  green  food. 
At  eight  weeks  old  feed  equal  parts  of 
bran  and  corn  meal  with  a  little  rolled 
oats,  grit  and  beef  scrapsi  but  no 
green  food." 

The  following  is  a  good  ration  for 
ordinary  use: 

15  lbs.  bran  (5  lbs.  barley  meal 

10  lbs.  corn  meal, or  (  and 
5  lbs.  flour  (5  lbs.  corn  meal 

3  lbs.  meat  scrap. 

2  lbs.  clear  sand  or  fine  grit. 

2  lbs.  shell. 

In  this  ration  the  idea  is  to  use 
just  enough  low-grade  flour  to  bind 


the  ether  ingredients  together  and 
make  the  whole  mass  slightly  sticky. 
It  is  also  well  to  add  a  little  salt.  It 
should  be  fed  in  the  form  of  a  slightly 
moist  mash  night  and  morning.  When 
the  ducks  are  in  heavy  laying  an  ad- 
ditional feed  of  corn  should  be  given 
at  noon. 

PROFESSOR  M.  E.  JAFFA— Lo- 
cally among  poultry  raisers  the 
opinion  is  current  to  a  limited  extent 
that  barley  has  no  egg-producing  prop- 
erties. Can  you  inform  me  if  there  is 
any  foundation  for  such  an  opinion? — 
E.  W.,  Alameda,  Cal. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  such  an 
opinion.  The  food  value  of  barley, 
wheat  or  corn,  as  far  as  egg  produc- 
tion is  concerned,  is  practically  the 
same,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
hens  are  fed  a  properly  balanced  ra- 
tion and  other  conditions  are  as  they 
should  be.  The  analysis  of  the  three 
grains  are  given  below: 
Rolled 

Barley.    Corn.  Wheat. 

Water   10.27        10.60  11.50 

Ash    3.24         1.50  1.76 

Protein  10.55        10.30  11.60 

Starch,  sugar,  etc.68.79        70.40  70.76 


Crude  fiber- 
Crude  fal- 


4.32 
2.83 


2.20 
5.00 


2.4E 
2.03 


These  data  show  that  corn  rates 
the  lowest  in  protein  and  that  the 
other  grains  do  not  vary  much  in 
protein  content.    Experiments  carried 

Pie  Pump-  Cucum-  Water  Canta- 

melons.  kins.  bers.  melon,  loupe. 

94.50  90.90  95.40  92.40  89.50 

.40  .50  .50  .30  .60 

.77  1.30  .80  .40  .60 

2.88  5.20  3.10  6.70  9.30 

1.23  1.70  .70  __  2.10 

.22  .40  .20  .20 


on  at  the  Petaluma  Poultry  Station 
and  elsewhere  have  proved  that,  as 
far  as  egg  production  alone  is  con- 
cerned, one  grain  is  just  as  valuable 
as  another,  provided  the  mash  given 
to  the  poultry  is  a  generous  one  and 
properly  balanced  in  the  content  of 
the  different  nutrients  and  bulk.  The 
experiments  in  question  were  carried 
on  for  more  than  a  year  and  included 
tests  with  barley,  wheat,  and  corn.  The 
results  have  a  decidedly  practical 
bearing  on  poultry  feeding,  in  that 
the  poultry  keeper  can  take  advantage 
of  the  ruling  prices  of  the  different 
grains  and  purchase  the  cheapest. 
Barley  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  with 
poultrymen  in  this  State.  It  is  usually 
less  costly  than  any  of  the  other 
cereals  and  rates  somewhat  higher  in 
protein.  The  fiber  content  is  some- 
what less  than  that  of  oats,  which  is 
another  advantage,  in  that  the  co- 
efficient for  this  ingredient?  as  has 
been  stated,  is  very  low. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  if  the  fowls  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  one  kind  of  grain  and  a 
change  is  desired,  it  must  be  made 
very  gradually,  as  sudden  changes  arc 
always  ill-advised.  It  is  best  when 
raising  fowls  to  accustom  them,  if 
possible,  to  a  variety  of  grains,  that 
is,  a  mixture  of  several.  By  this 
means  a  change,  if  found  necessary 
on  account  of  cost,  can  be  made  much 
more  easily  than  if  the  fowls  have 
been  accustomed  to  one  grain  only. 

Barley  is  not  only  valuable  as  a 
grain  when  fed  in  the  form  of  rolled 
barley,  but  barley  meal  is  one  of  the 
best  ingredients  to  use  in  a  mash,  eith- 
er wet  or  dry.  This,  however,  should 
be  finely  and  evenly  ground.  If  not, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  sift  out  the 
husks,  but  it  is  better  to  grind  the 
whole  grain  evenly. 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
use  of  grain  in  the  mash.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  mash,  dry  or  wet, 
and  particularly  dry,  should  be  com- 
posed of  evenly  ground  materials. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  fowl  does 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  practicing 
what  is  called  the  selective  habit. 
When  she  takes  a  bite  of  the  mash 
she  gets  some  of  everything  in  it. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

Ready  Roo/iig 

gives  lasting-  protection  to  all  your  buildings. 

The  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  keep  life  in 
Genasco  through  all  kinds  of  weather  on  all  kinds  of  roofs. 

This  makes  them  proof  against  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat,  cold,  alkalis  and 
acids.    It  is  the  economical  roofing  for  every  building  on  the  farm. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  C.enaseo.  The  Kant-Leak  Kleet  comes  with  every  roil  of  smooth 
surface  Genasco — does  away  with  cement  and  prevents  nail  leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  larvost 
rrinnficturers  of  ready  rooting  la  the  world. 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


ATTENTION 
HOMESEEKERS!!  INVESTORS!! 

A  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

FOR  THE  SETTLER 
ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

Western  Pacific 


TIMBER  LANDS 
ALFALFA  LANDS 
ORCHARDS 


MINERAL  LANDS 
WATER  POWER 
CANNERIES 


FACTORY  SITES 


For  Full  FartloalnrM  Ask  Any  Agent  or 


E.  L.  LOMAX  ISSISTAITT  PASEHOHB  TRAFFIC  MANACHBB 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY,  000  Mill*  nnlldlnr,  Snn  FrlinrtP.ro 


Western  Pacific===Rio  Grande 

THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  SCENICWAY 


HEALDS 


Schools  Located  in 

San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stockton.  Chico, 
Reno,  Nev.;  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Long  Beach. 
Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  school  you  wish  to  attend. 

Main  Office,  425  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco 


Water  for  Fowls 

  By  Mrs.  P.  H.  Healey   

FRESH  water  should  be  given  the 
chicks  two  or  three  times  daily 
during  the  hot  weather.  The  man 
who  remembers  that  a  large  part  of 
the  egg  is  made  up  of  water  will  un- 
derstand that  eggs  cannot  be  pro- 
duced without  plenty  of  liquid. 

In  summer  putrefaction  and  the 
development  of  the  many  bacteria  of 
decay  are  greatly  hastened  by  weather 
conditions.  Only  a  few  hours  in  the 
hot  sunlight  are  necessary  to  start 
the  putrefaction  of  food  particles  and 
the  general  rubbish  accumulating 
about  the  watering  troughs  or  foun- 
tains. 

Three  times  a  week  I  scald  out  the 
drinking  fountains,  troughs  and  other 
vessels  used  in  the  chicken  yards. 
Careless  washing  with  cold  water 
will  not  clean  a  grimy  drinking 
trough.  Washing  soda,  soap  pow- 
ders or  some  cleaning  powder  should 
be  used  to  keep  the  drinking  vessels 
clean  and  sweet. 

During  hot  weather  fresh  water 
ought  to  be  placed  where  the  fowls 
can  get  at  it  almost  instantly.  I  re- 
fill the  watering  troughs  about  three 
times  daily. 

One  of  the  important  things  is  to 
have  the  drinking  vessels  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  easily  emptied.  I 
turn  all  the  warm  and  stale  water 
out  as  soon  as  possible.  When  left 
standing  it  becomes  a  breeding 
place  for  plant  and  animal  life  and 
scummed  and  stale. 

Water  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  care  of  chickens  expected  to 
produce  eggs.  Furthermore,  plenty 
of  fresh  water  is  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  fowl  health.  Many  be- 
ginners, and  some  growers  who  have 
been  in  the  business  long  enough  to 
know  better,  seem  to  think  that 
chickens  require  little  water,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  Of  course,  chickens 
require  more  water  during  the  heated 
term,  but  their  life  and  growth  re- 
quire a  certain  amount  of  liquids 
daily. 


Roost  Mites 

Roost  mites  are  common  and 
troublesome.  When  they  become 
numerous  enough  they  not  only  in- 
fest the  nests  but  other  parts  of  the 
building,  especially  cracks  and  crev- 
ices, as  well  as  the  roosts.  They  are 
much  like  tiny  spiders  and  are  often 
called  spider  lice  by  poultrymen. 

Mites  are  easily  exterminated  by 
applying  kerosene  to  all  infested 
parts  of  the  building.  They  become 
numerous  as  soon  as  warm  weather 
comes.  As  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  it  pays  to  paint  your  roosts  once 
every  four  or  six  weeks  in  winter  and 
once  every  two  weeks  during  the 
warm  weather.  You  will  probably 
never  see  a  mite  in  a  house  so 
treated. 


Clean  Water  and  Feed 

Drinking  dishes  and  feeding 
troughs  for  chicks  are  likely  to  be- 
come dirty  and  insanitary  unless 
special  precautions  are  taken. 

Drinking  water  should  never  be 
placed  in  common  dishes  or  vessels 
where  the  chicks  may  get  in  with 
both  feet,  but  "sanitary"  fountains, 
either  homemade  or  purchased, 
should  be  used.  These  should  be 
cleaned  and  scalded  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. Wet  mashes,  when  fed  in 
wooden  troughs,  mold  unless  all  ref- 
use fs  scraped  off  and  the  troughs 
are  placed  on  end  so  that  they  may 
dry  i-'  the  sun. 

Neglect  of  these  two  simple  mat- 
ters may  cause  considerable  loss  dur- 
ing the  summer. 


Preventing  Disease 

The  successful  poultryman  knows 
more  about  preventing  diseases  than 
about  curing  them. 


ORCHARD 


Weighing  Pigeons 


A NOVEL  and  convenient  appli- 
ance for  weighing  pigeons  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, used  by  a  California  squab  raiser. 

The  scale  is  an  ordinary  kitchen 
scale  with  a  small  platform.  A  frame 
has  been  made  to  fit  on  this  platform 
into  which  is  fitted  a  cone  made  of 
pasteboard.  The  cone  is  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end 
and  just  admits  a  pigeon,  head  down. 

By  putting  the  bird  into  the  cone 
head  down  it  is  unable  to  flutter  and 
thus  interfere  with  the  weighing. 


Lice  and  Little  Chicks 

The  greatest  enemy  of  the  chick, 
and  that  which  causes  more  loss  than 
any  other  one  cause,  is  chilling;  the 
second  enemy  in  importance  because 
of  amount  of  loss  is  lice.  Both  lice 
and  chilling  are  the  direct  cause  of 
bowel  troubles,  because  both  sap  the 
vitality  and  the  life  of  the  chick, 
making  it  impossible  for  the  little 
fellow  to  resist  the  organisms  of  dis- 
ease that  are  always  ready  to  attack 
it. 

Dusting  the  setting  hen  helps,  but 
some  lice  are  quite  sure  to  escape  and 
can  later  be  found  on  the  head  of 
the  chick.  Rub  a  little  lard  on  top 
of  the  chick's  head,  getting  it  into 
the  down  thoroughly,  and  you  will 
get  these;  repeat  the  dose  in  a  week, 
and  if  the  hen  is  furnished  a  good 
dusting  place,  the  lice  are  not  likely 
to  give  any  more  trouble;  but  when- 
ever you  see  a  chick  that  seems  un- 
happy, eyes  closed,  droopy,  look  for 
lice. 

The  brood  coops  should  be  thor- 
oughly sprayed  before  using  with 
some  coal  tar  preparation,  sheep  dip, 
whitewash,  or  a  mixture  of  four  parts 
coal  oil  and  one  part  crude  carbolic 
acid.  It  pays  to  be  ahead,  and  that 
explains  why  so  few  of  us  are  mak- 
ing anything  on  our  poultry;  we  ne- 
glect these  little  things;  because  of 
this  neglect  disease  gets  the  start  of 
us;  we  become  discouraged  because 
of  the  losses  and  give  up  and  blame 
our  luck,  when  all  the  bad  luck  might 
have  been  prevented  by  a  little  care- 
ful preparation. 

Give  the  chicks  a  clean  place  and 
keep  them  free  from  vermin,  and  you 
can  safely  count  them  before  they 
are  raised. 


Clean  Nests  Essential 

Clean  nests  are  very  essential  in 
producing  clean  fowls.  Change  the 
nest  material  occasionally,  and  as  a 
precaution  against  insects  burn  the 
discarded  material  that  is  taken  from 
the  nests.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
given  to  cleanliness  in  the  poultry 
yard. 


AND  FARM 


In  the  "Ballad  of  East  and 
West,"  Kipling  tells  the  story 
of  an  Indian  border  bandit 
pursued  to  his  hiding  place 
in  the  hills  by  an  English 
colonel's  son. 

These  men  were  of  different 
races  and  represented  widely 
different  ideas  of  life.  But,  as 
they  came  face  to  face,  each 
found  in  the  other  elements 
of  character  which  made 
them  friends. 

In  this  country,  before  the 
days  of  the  telephone,  in- 
frequent and  indirect  com- 
munication tended  to  keep  the 
people  of  the  various  sections 
separated  and  apart. 
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The  telephone,  by  making 
communication  quick  and 
direct,  has  been  a  great 
cementing  force.  It  has 
broken  down  the  barriers  of 
distance.  It  has  made  us 
a  homogeneous  people. 

The  Bell  System,  with  its 
7,500,000  telephones  connect- 
ing the  east  and  the  west,  the 
north  and  the  south,  makes 
one  great  neighborhood  of 
the  whole  country. 

It  brings  us  together 
27,000,000  times  a  day,  and 
thus  develops  our  common 
interests,  facilitates  our  com- 
mercial dealings  and  promotes 
the  patriotism  of  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Ask  Your  Denier  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milch  Cowa  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cliaaiicst  food 
In  the  market  to-day.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

141)  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


'Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Sixth  St.,  S.  F.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  picture  shows  one  of  our 

MODERN  CIDER  PRESSES 

It  is  a  powerful  and  rapid  work- 
er, is  made  with  the  square  cars, 
as  shown,  or  with  basket,  as  de- 
sired. We  manufacture  every 
kind  of  press;  also  olive  oil  and 
wine  making  machinery. 
Write  for  Circulars. 


The  Merger  of  East  and  West 

"But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho'they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth!" 

—KIPUNO. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLACE 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classi- 
fication for  three  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion. 

POULTRY 


LIVESTOCK 


REAL  ESTATE 


Our  Golden  Antlers  took  following 
prizes  at  the  San  Jose  show:  1st  pen 
and  1st  cockerel.  Our  Antler  eggs 
captured  the  1st  prize  for  largest  and 
best  shaped  white  eggs.  From  Jan.  1st 
to  Oct.  31st  our  23  Antler  hens  laid 
4  148  eggs,  and  they  are  still  laying. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  setting.  S.  &  B.  G. 
Hnigh,  Route  2,  Box  4c,  San  Jose,  CaL 

S.   C.   White    Leghorns,    pure  blooded 

Wyckoff  stock;  300  one-year-old  hens 
at  $10  per  dozen;  a  few  grand  breed- 
ing cocks,  14  months  old,  at  $2.50 
each.  Also  an  elegant  lot  of  young 
breeding  cockerels,  from  trap-nested 
hens,  at  bargain  prices.  G.  &  C.  Poul- 
try Farm,  R-l,  Sonoma,  Cal.  Wyckoff 
stock  exclusively.  

Cuniplnes  Eggs  From  Mature  Stock- 
Best  strains;  improved  Silver  ana 
Golden  Campines.  Silvers,  $2.50,  99.69 
and  $5.00.  Goldens,  $5.00  and  $..o0. 
Some  stock  for  sale.  Arthur  King, 
member  American  lampine  and  Pacific 
Coast  Compile  Clubs,  H.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
box  30,  Snn  l.nis  Obispo.  Cal.  i 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Baby  chicks  for 
sale-  baby  chicks,  dav  old.  $10  per 
hundred  and  $90  per  thousand.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $4.50  per  hundred.  Cock- 
erels and  pullets,  prices  on  application. 
The  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box  L,  Irv- 
Ington.  Cnl.     A.  dc  Campos,  Prop.  

Sheppard'e      Famous      Anconas,-  the 

world's  best;  single  or  rose  comb; 
first  at  world  s  greatest  shows,  includ- 
ing London  (England).  Madison  Square 
and  Cleveland;  greatest  egg  record,  2ab 
average;  catalogue  free.  Cecil  Shep- 
pard.   Berea,    Ohio,    President  lnterna- 

tioniil  Ancona  Club.  

60-Page  Chick  Book  describes  chicks, 

laying  hens,  hatching  eggs,  etc.  "v\  e 
ship  everywhere.  Our  prices  are  low. 
12  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs.  *!•««>• 
prepaid.  Write  to-day.  Pioneer  llatcn- 
ery,  112  E.  Sth  St..  I.os  Angeles.  Ctl; 
Baby     Chicks — Thoroughbred      S.  C. 

White  Leghorns.  $10  per  hundred; 
hatching  eggs;  2,500  selected  breeders. 
Finest  incubation  plant  in  California. 
Loilite,    Pebbleside    Poultry   Farm  and 

Hatchery.  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  

Send    75    Cents    To-day    for    Book    on  i 

Bearing  Pheasants,  game  and  orna- 
mental  birds;  beautiful  illustrations  in 
natural    colors.       Uaskell,    1130  West 

Kith  at..  Los  Angeies._Cal.  

Ingleslde  Hatchery— Hatching  capacity 

36,000.    White   Leghorn  Chicks,  etc.;  | 
34     varieties     thoroughbred  chickens, 
ducks   and  eggs.     Free   circular.     807  , 
Mt.   Vernon   Ave..    San   Francisco.  Cal. 
White  Minorca  chicken  Ranch,  a  num- 

ber  of  good  young  hens,  for  sale; 
also  cockerels  for  breeding  purposes,  at 
reasonable  price;  write  for  prices,  T.  H. 

Bowen,  Bonte  2,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.  

Young  Buff   Orpington   Drakes,  white 

Indian  Runner  drakes;  best  strains; 
$3  each;  White  Orpington  cockerels, 
Kellerstras    strain.    $3    each.  Jamea 

Lowe.  Encanto.  Cal.  

White  Minorca  Chicken  Ranch  for  sale. 

A  number  of  good  young  laying  hens, 
bred  to  lay,  at  reasonable  price;  eggs 
for  hatching.    T.  H.   Bowen,  Route  2, 

Santa  Ana,  Cal.  

Ancona   Eggs   by   insured   parcel  post 

from  mv  pure  bred  persistent  laying 
strain  of  S.  C.  Anconas,  $1.50  per  15, 
postpaid.  K.  T.  W.  Barnes,  Slsson,  CaL 
Eggs  from  rTi.  Reds  of  fine,  even 
color;  record-breaking  layers.  In- 
wood  Poultry  Yards,  Box  192,  Folsom, 

Sacramento  county.  Cnl.  

White  Indian  Bunner  Ducks,  our  spe- 
cialty   Beal-American   Strain;  stock 
eggs  and  ducklings.    Free  circular.  E. 
K.     Bloomfield,     llox     2SH,  Hlllhurst, 

Wash,  . 

Barred    Plymouth    Rocks,    "The  Kind 

that  Win  and  Lay."  Choice  stock  for 
sale.    Chas.   H.   Vodden,   box  693,  Los 

Catos,  Cal.  , 

Buff    and    White    Orpingtons,    bred  to 

lay  and  exhibit  stock;  eggs  and 
chicks  for  sale.     Mrs.  S.  Swaygood,  R. 

2,  Pomona,  Cal.  

Geo.   H.   Crolcy   Co.,   Inc.,   large-st  and 

oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the 
West.  031-O37  Ilrannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cnl.  Write  for  free  feeding  sys- 
tem.  

Trapnested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — 1,000 
year-old  breeders,  all  trapnested,  500 
vigorous  cockerels  for  sale.     Arthur  R. 
Schroeder,  Box         San  Uregorio,  Cal. 


For  Sale— Guernsey  bull,  4  years  old; 

nicely  marked;  dam  record,  321.40 
pounds  butter  fat  at  two  years  old;  sire 
dam,  505.18  pounds.    Address  A.  Farettl, 

lone,  Cal.  

Hogs — Registered    Duroc's    pigs,  bred 

gilts  and  boars  of  good  Eastern  and 
Western  strains.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress  Llndquist  Brothers,  Turlock,  Cnl. 
Buy  a   registered   Jersey   hull    or  bull 

calf  from  prize  winners  anc]  pro- 
ducers, none  better,  from  W.  H.  Locke 

Co..  Lockeford.  Cal.  

J.  W.  Benoit,  Montr  2,  MudestJ,  Cal. — 

Registered  Holstein  bulls  from  large 
producing  dams.    Write  for  particulars. 

Forest  Hill  Stock  Farm — Duroc  Jersey 
swine:  choice  young  pigs  and  breed- 
ing stock.    John  Schraeder.  Gates,  Ore. 

350  Big-type  Miilefoot  Hogs  of  all  ages 
for  sale.    Catalogue  free.    John  Duu- 
lap.  Wllllnmsport.  Ohio. 

Paiclnes    Ranch    Co.,    Palclnes,  Cal.— 

Registered  Percherons  and  Short- 
horns. 

Tamworths — The  Bacon  hog.  Kennedy 
Pros.,  Amsterdam.  Cal. 

Registered  Berkshlres,  $10,  at  weaning 
time.    \V.  D.  Good,  lit  Vernon,  Wash. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


Dewey,    Strong    <jt    Co.    (Est.    18G6)  — 
Patents,       trademarks,  inventors' 

fuide.  100  mech.  movements  free.  911- 
10  Crocker  bldg.,  S.  F. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
 SALE  

Lumber,     Plumbing     Goods,  Electrical 
Material — Symon   Brothers,  AVrcckers 

— A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned — - 
QUALITY  and  PRICE  are  the  interest- 
ing features  to  the  purchaser.  As  to 
the  QUANTITY,  see  our  stock,  lumber 
yard  at  11th  and  Market  comprising  5 
acres,  contains  anything  in  dimension 
stock.  Rough  T.  &  G.  flooring,  ceiling, 
rustic,  etc..  extra  Star  A.  RW.  and 
cedar  shfngles;  gal.  corr.  iron,  like 
new,  at  50  per  cent  saving.  Carlots  for 
special  prices.  Other  material  at  1679 
Market  St.  yard,  doors,  sash,  plumbing 
goods,  electrical  material,  reads  roof- 
ing, a  high-grade  material  at  lowest 
price;  chicken  netting,  nails  and  evei/- 
thing  to  save  you  money.  Correspond- 
encc  to  Main  Office.  107!)  Market  St. 

Second-hand  and  new  Wntcr  Pipe — All 

sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good 
as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welssbaum 
Pipe  Works,  1(17  Eleventh  St.,  San 
Francisco.  

Second-Iland  Pipe — Largest  dealers  in 
standard    pipe    and    screw  casings; 
prices    right;    guaranteed    first  class. 
Pacific  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Howard  Sts. 


 EDUCATIONAL  

Van    der     Naillen's    All  Engineering 
School:  66  tab.    |m;I.     51st  and  Tele- 
graph An.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Trees  that  stand  inspection — Four  to 
six  feet:  apple,  8c  each;  pear,  20c 
each;  $150  per  1,000.  Petite,  Standard, 
Imperial  Prune.  $12  per  100.  Grafted 
Franquette  Walnut,  2  to  3  feet,  50c. 
Write  for  prices  on  other  stock.  Qual- 
ity guaranteed.  Southern  Oregon  Nur- 
sery, Yonealla,  Oregon. 

VETCH — $3.25  per  cwt  f.  o.  b.  Albany, 
Oregon.     Waldo  Anderson  &  Son. 

Quality  Treea— Nuf  Sed.    Cash  Nurser- 
ies. Sehastopol,  Cal. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

To    Reduce    the    High    Cost    of  Living, 

send  for  our  wholsesale  to  consumer 
catalogue.  Smith's  Cash  Store,  110 
Clay  St..   San  Francisco.  

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
 BUYERS 

Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  450  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
i-isi-o.  Cnl.  

REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

Farms  Wanted — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers; don't  pay  commissions;  write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price;  we  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment 
Association,  8  Palace  bldg.,  Minneapo- 

lls.  Minn.  

Wanted  to  Buy  20  to  25  acre  ALFALFA 
ranch,  or  ALFALFA  LAND  with  irri- 
gation water  developed,  near  R.  R. 
town;  must  be  bargain.  Owners  only; 
send  full  particulars;  state  lowest 
price.  Address  Box  200,  Orchard  and 
Farm* 


Australia  Land  Seekers*  Excursion  to 
Victoria — The   Government   of  State 
of   Victoria,  Australia,   wanta  aettlera, 

and  offers  all  classes  of  land  on  easy 
terms.  Special  inducements  in  irri- 
gated districts  where  the  State  owns 
and  controls  all  the  water  systems,  in- 
suring adequate  water  supply  at  low 
cost.  Lands  close  to  State  railroads 
are  obtainable  for  alfalfa,  corn,  sugar 
beets,  dairying,  hog  raising,  mixed 
farming  and  citrus  and  other  fruits. 
Small  deposit  and  31  years  for  pur- 
chase by  installments.  Government  as- 
sistance and  advice  to  encourage  suc- 
cessful settlers.  Special  landseekera' 
excursion  next  November  to  Victoria. 
Reduced  steamship  passages  and  free 
rail  travel.  Early  reservation  of 
berths  desired.  Particulars  free  from 
F.  T.  A.  Krlcke,  Government  Repre- 
sentative (from  Victoria),  Box  T,  «87 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

I  Am  Interested  in  2,000  acres  of  land, 

very  rich  soil,  tested  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  situated  32  miles 
from  Mojave;  land  on  S.  P.  R-  and 
only  2  miles  from  railroad  station.  1 
want  to  get  some  party  who  has  com- 
plete or  part  complete  farming  imple- 
ments to  take  full  charge  of  place,  and 
will  make  suitable  arrangements  with 
proper  party.  The  place  has  never 
been  farmed  and  is  in  virgin  condition. 
Only  want  small  part  cultivated.  Write 
full  particulars,  or  call  on  Harry  M. 
Lichtenstein.  24  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Cnl.  

Splendid     Opportunity    for  Dairy — 80 

acres  of  4-year-old  alfalfa  in  irri- 
gated colonv.  Sutter  county;  one-acre 
house  orchard,  3  years  old  and  in 
heavy  bearing,  peaches,  pears,  grapes 
and  apples;  new  barn  almost  com- 
pleted: new  cottage;  corral;  canals,  lat- 
erals, ditches  and  checks  all  in;  close 
to  S.  P.  and  N.  E.  Ry.  stations;  front- 
age on  new  State  highway.  FOR 
SALE  AT  PRICK  OF  BARE  LAND.  By 
owner,  R.  W.  McCormlck,  Marysvllle, 
Cal.  

Would  Yon  Like  a  small  real  estate  In- 
vestment that  will  show  an  immense 
profit  in  less  than  eighteen  months? 
One  of  the  best  valleys  in  California 
is  just  being  opened  to  good  trans- 
portation, and  YOU  can  profit  through 
the  work  of  a  great  railway  company 
and  others — not  necessary  to  leave 
home.  Time  payments  if  desired.  We 
want  live  representatives  also.  Ad- 
dress Sierra  Pacific  Company,  Syndi- 
cate Bldg-,  Oakland,  Cal.  

Ideal  Home  and  Chicken  Ranch  near 
city  limits  of  Sacramento;  5  acres 
set  in  2-year-old  walnuts:  new  5-room 
bungalow,  barn,  chicken  houses, 
brooder,  water  system:  cars  one  and 
one-half  miles;  soon  be  in  demand  for 
subdivision:  $6,000  on  terms.  J.  M.  An- 
derson, llox  «<>!»,  Sacramento. 
915.000,  $7,500  Cash  secures  immediate 
possession;  balance  easy  terms.  670- 
acre  cattle  ranch,  60  acres  under  plow; 
orchard,  vineyard,  full  equipment  of 
tools:  25  cattle,  2  mares,  5  sows,  pigs, 
chickens,  etc.  Will  teach  buyer  the 
business.      Owner,  2003  «th  ave.,  Oak- 

land.  Cal.  

Sehastopol  \pple  nnd  Berry  l.nnds.  So- 
noma County.  Send  for  booklet  tell- 
ing advantages  of  investment  in  this 
good  productive  country,  where  no  irri- 
gation   is   required.     John   F.  Byxbee, 

Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

I  will  sell  on  18  yearn'  time  80  to  3.000 
acres  farm  land  in  Lincoln  Co., 
Wash.:  as  many  dollars  per  acre  as 
bushels  of  grain  grown  to  the  acre  this 
year.  C.  W.  Bethel.  Harrington.  Wash. 
Tehama  Land  Office — It  will  pay  you 
to  see  Scott  A  Emerlrk.  dealers  in 
farm  and  city  property.  Box  147,  Te- 

hama,  CaL  

I   Can   Locate   Parties   on  unimproved 
land.      When    improved    will  make 
good  homes.    Come  and  see  me.  Vina 

Hodges.  Elk   City,  Oregon.  

We  Want,  direct   from   owners,  lands 
listed  for  sale.    Chancy  A  Company, 

Topekn.  Kaa.  

For  Sale — Villa    sites    on     the  Blue 
I^akes.     Address  G.  A.  Brhrnd,  Mld- 

lake  P.  O-  Cal.  

For  Sale — Small  farms;  terms.  Charlea 

Porter,  nlxoc,  Solano  County,  Cal. 
Improved  farm  for  * 25,000 — D.  H.  Cook, 
Corouation,  Alberta,  Canada. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

.No  Business  Opportunity  Like  This 
Ever  Offered — If  you  want  an  inde- 
pendent agency  business,  we  have  It  to 
offer  with  positively  no  competition, 
and  control  of  exclusive  territory.  We 
will  furnish  territory  concessions 
gratis;  all  we  ask  in  return  for  such 
concessions  is  that  you  purchase  a 
small  quantity  of  goods,  according  to 
your  means,  which  goods  consist  of  an 
up-to-date  (1913)  patented  device,  a 
long-desired  necessity  for  the  homes, 
hotels,  apartments  and  hospitals;  a 
rapid  seller,  low  priced;  dealers'  profit, 
or  more  to  right  parties.  To  save  time 
when  writing  for  information,  enclose 
$3  for  high-grade  nickle-plated  sample 
and  a  set  of  8x10  canvas-bound  photos, 
5  to  a  set,  illustrating  different  opera- 
tions, and  see  for  yourself  by  actual 
demonstration  what  our  proposition  is, 
and  be  convinced.  Credit  for  same  will 
be  allowed  if  interested,  or  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  send  us  the  money  first, 
merely  send  your  name  and  address, 
and  we  will  explain  the  proposition 
more  thoroughly.  Adjustable  Curtain 
Support  Co..  Inc.,  Dept.  H.  Mechanica 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


I  made  «5o.ooo  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  business;  began  with  $5.  Send 
for    free    booklet.     Tells   how.  HKO- 
«  \CK.  I«05  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Brae  Brook  Collie  Kennels — Six  tri- 
color collie  dog  pups  for  sale.  Beau- 
tifully marked.  $15-$20.  Particulars, 
Route  3,_Bux  09,  Santa  Roaa,  Cal. 
Airedale  Terriers,  the  aristocrats  of  the 
canine  world;  young  and  grown 
stock  for  sale.    Dromorc  Kennels,  Val- 


lejo,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 

Wanted,  Partner,  to  take  half  Interest 

in  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date 
livery,  boarding  and  sale  stable  in  San 
Francisco;  only  small  capital  required; 
only  those  with  first-class  experience 
need  apply.  Address  RJsdon  Stable,  2S4 
Stewart  at„  San  Francisco;  Cal.  I 
Party   wanted  with   small  capital  to 

help  form  and  promote  a  scientific, 
diversified  farming  corporation;  I  have 
a  good  foundation;  references  ex- 
changed.    H.  Fruiter,  7031  Blsaell  at* 

Oakland,   <  al.  

Any  intelligent  person  may  earn  goofl 

income  corresponding  for  newspa- 
pers; experience  unnecessary;  send  for 
particulars.  Press  Syndicate,  1095 
Lockport,  N.  Y.   1 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

Patent,  architectural,  mechanical,  illus- 
tration drawing;  blueprinting,  trac- 
ing, mapping,  perspectives.  Write  the 
Sau  Jose  Drafting  <  «>.,  108  Ryland 
lllilg.,  San  Jose,  CaL  

FROGS 


Frogs — Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ern   bullfrogs;    unusual  possibilities 
West  of  mountains.    Tremendous  de- 
mand.   Aquaco,  Seymour,  Conn. 


RABBITS 


Belgian,    New    Zealand    and  Flemish 
Giant  Rabbits.     Get  wise.  Investi- 
gate.   Catalogue  free.    Caldwell  Broth- 
ers,  Loa   Angeles,   Cat.,   San  Fernando 

Boulevard.  ___j^B 

For  Sale— Rabbits  of  all  kinds;  thor- 
oughbred liclmaiis.  New  Zealand*, 
Angoras,  Flemish  cliants.  We  ship 
everywhere  and  guarantee  slock  as 
represented.  S.  M.  Basher  &  Co,  1KM 
Central  Ave-,  Loa  Angeles.  


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

Write,  Telephone  or  Wire  us  for  farm 

and  dairy  hands;  help  furnished 
without  cost  to  you.  Hanley  Employ- 
ment Agency,  phone  Main  727,  A221IO, 
2*%    North    Second   St.,   Portland.  Ore. 

PROPERTY  TO  EXHANGE 

40  Acres  of  Oregon  Pasture  Land  for 
40  stands   bees,     Arthur   Post,  Tur- 
lock, Cal. 


PHEASANTS 

Booklet,  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants."  20c. 
Prices   free.    Ii.   W.  Myers,  Tacoma, 

Wash.   .  M 

Ring-Necked  China  I'licusnnts  for  salrj 

al.--.   i  B»    !•   t,      A 'I'll  ess  T.  D. 

Morris.    \e.nn   1  ulieiiic.  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLES 

l  ..  r  vie  (  ii  .a  i  —  -  i  i   -  '  ••line 

engines;  new  and  second  hand  water 
and  oil  well  tools;  California  water 
well  rigs  built  to  ordt  r.  Call  ami  see 
us  before  buying  elsewhere,  callfor* 
nla  Tool  Works,  hi  I  North  Broadnay, 
Loa  Angeles.  Cal. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Wanted — Place  as  foreman  or  superin- 
tendent* advertiser  is  thorough  in 
all  lines  of  farming  fruit  growing 
and  irrigation;  experienced  in  worJ'" 
inii  all  kinds  of  labor.  Address  Box  tOl. 
"Orchard  and  Farm,"  >.  F. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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MUTUAL  RELATIONS  AND  INTERESTS 
OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  AND  THE  PUBLIC 


Wonders  of  State's  Citrus  Fruits 


The  suit  brought  by  the  United 
States  questioning  the  purchase  of  cer- 
tain telephone  properties  in  the  north- 
west, as  well  as  the  pending  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  telephone  in- 
vestigation, have  caused  many  inquir- 
ies Without  taking  up  anything  going 
to  the  merits  ot  these  proceedings,  it 
has  seemed  to  us  proper  to  state  gen- 
erally what  lias  been  our  policy  and 
purpose  in  the  conduct  of  our  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  found,  or  thought  that  we 
had  that  our  interests  were  best  served 
when  the  public  interests  were  best 
served;  and  we  believe  that  such  suc- 
cess as  we  have  had  has  been  because 
our  business  has  been  conducted  on 
these  lines. 

We  believe  that  our  company  has  an 
interest  as  vital  as  that  of  the  Public 
in  the  proper  administration  of  the 
problems  of  electrical  inter-communi- 
cation.  The  success  and  prosperity  of 
our  company  depend  upon  a  solution 
of  these  problems  which  shall  be  sound 
from  both  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
pany and   the   public  which    it  serves. 

Following  our  own  best  judgment, 
supplemented  by  the  best  obtainable 
advice,  we  have  endeavored  to  do  what 
would  best  serve  the  public  interest; 
wherever  possible  our  plans  have  been 
disclosed  to  the  public  in  advance,  and 
what  has  ben  done  in  carrying  them 
out  has  been  along  ordinary  business 
lines,  with  the  implied,  and  generally, 
with  the  expressed  approval,  authori 
zation  or  consent  of  the  municipal  and 
State  authorities  directly  interested. 
Our  effort  has  been  not  only  to  obey 
the  law,  but  to  avoid  everything  which 
might  even  have  the  appearance  of  an 
attempt  at  evasion. 

Our  business  methods  and  policy, 
and  practically  all  of  the  details  as  to 
the  transaction  of  our  business,  are 
matters  of  common  knowledge  and 
are  and  for  many  years  have  been, 
well  known  to  the  government.  We 
will  willingly  furnish  the  government 
any  additional  information  which  is  in 
our  possession  or  under  our  control, 
and  will  cordially  co-operate  with  it  in 
obtaining  such  further  information  as 
it  may  require.  Every  possible  assist- 
ance will  be  given  by  us  to  the  courts 
in  their  effort  to  determine  whether 
our  policy  is  or  has  been  inimical  to 
the  public  interest.  We  desire  that 
anvthing  wrong  be  corrected;  we  will 
voluntarily  rectify  any  wrong  that 
may  be  pointed  out  to  us;  and,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  determined  that  our  pol- 
icy or  any  act  under  it  is  against  the 
public  interest,  we  will  promptly  con- 
form to  such  determination. 

We  believe  that  if  each  of  our  ex- 
changes were  made  an  independent 
unit  and  if  each  connecting  line  were 
put  under  a  separate  control,  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  telephone  service  of  the 
country  would  be  a  condition  so  intol- 
erable that  the  public  would  refuse  to 
submit  to  it  and  would  immediately 
require  such  physical  connec  tion  and 
common  control  of  these  various  units 
as  would  amalgamate  them  into  a 
single  system.  Physical  connection  in 
the  case  of  telephone  or  telegraph  does 
not  mean  transfer  of  messages  from 
one  line  to  the  other.  It  means  such 
a  connection  as  will  permit  one  person 
to  have  the  actual  possession  of  the 
particular  line  of  communication  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other  and  this  can 
only  be  given  efficiently  by  exchange 
systems  and  connecting  lines  under  a 
common  control;  and  that  is  what  the 
Bell  System  is. 

In  this  connection,  and  for  general 
Information,  we  will  restate  the  pol- 
icy which  controlled  the  building  up  of 
the  Bell  System,  and  our  belief  as  to 
what  a  telephone  system  should  be, 
and  what  are  its  relations  to  the  public. 

We  believe  in  and  were  the  first  to 
advocate  State  or  government  control 
and  regulation  of  public  utilities;  that 
this  control  or  regulation  should  be  by 

fiermanent  quasi-judicial  bodies,  act- 
ng  after  thorough  investigation  and 
governed  bv  the  equities  of  each  case; 
and  that  this  control  or  regulation,  be- 
yond requiring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  economy,  should  not  interfere 
with  management  or  operation.  We 
believe  that  these  bodies,  if  they  are 
to  be  permanent,  effective  and  of  pub- 
lic henefit.  should  be  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative; they  should  be  of  such 
character  and  should  so  conduct  their 
investigations  and  deliberations  as  to 
command  such  respect  from  both  the 
public  and  the  corporations  that  both 
will  without  question  accept  their  con- 
clusions. 

We  believe  that  the  public  would 
in  this  way  get  all  the  advantages 
and  avoid  all  the  manifest  disadvan- 
tages of  public  ownership. 

We  believe  that  centers  of  business 
and  population  exist  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  public  as  a  whole,  and  that 
no  such  center  can  prosper  without 
sufficient  and  efficient  means  of  inter- 
course with  other  centers  and  tribu- 


tary territories;  that  such  means  can 
only  be  afforded  by  prosperous  util- 
ity and  service  companies  and  that 
fair  rates  are  essential  to  prosperous 
companies.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
public  either  desires  or  can  obtain,  nor 
can  any  service  or  utility  furnish,  per- 
manent and  efficient  service  at  less 
than  cost,  including  capital  charges. 
We  believe  that  ultimately  the  public 
either  directly  or  indirectly  pays  the 
losses  involved  in  the  efforts  to  furnish 
such  service  at  less  than  its  fair  cost, 
either  through  the  loss  of  the  capital 
involved,  the  losses  Incident  to  poor 
service  or  the  necessary  increase  in 
charges  required  to  pay  for  duplica- 
tion of  capital. 

We  believe  that  the  highest  commer- 
cial value  of  the  telephone  service  de- 
pends on  its  completeness — on  the  ex- 
tent and  comprehensiveness  of  the  fa- 
cilities for  intercommunication,  not 
only  between  individuals  but  between 
centers  of  population;  that  no  isolated 
section  can  be  considered  independ- 
ently of  any  other  section  or  of  the 
whole;  that  rates  must  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
maximum  development  by  making  it 
possible  for  every  one  to  be  connected 
who  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  sys- 
tem, thus  giving  the  greatest  value  to 
the  greatest  number;  that  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  telephone  service 
and  the  value  of  complete  and  uni- 
versal intercommunication  justify  and 
require  some  services  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  for  the  benefit 
of   the  whole. 

We  believe  that  this  highest  com- 
mercial value  can  only  be  attained  by 
one  system  under  one  common  control 
and  that  it  cannot  be  given  by  inde- 
pendent systems  unless  they  are  oper- 
ated under  agreements  which  result  in 
one  common  control  and  one  common 
interest,  in  effect  making  them  a 
single  system. 

We  believe  that  rates  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  afford  the  company 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  such  wages 
and  compensation  as  will  secure  the 
most  efficient  service:  to  maintain  the 
very  highest  and  most  advanced  stand- 
ards of  plant  and  apparatus,  to  carry 
on  such  scientific  and  experimental  re- 
search and  inventions  as  to  apparatus 
and  methods  as  to  insure  the  highest 
standards,  and  to  carry  to  reserve  and 
depreciation  such  amounts  as  will  en- 
able the  company  at  any  time  to  re- 
place old  plant  and  old  methods  with 
new  plant  and  new  methods  as  fast  as 
they  may  be  developed  and  found  to 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  service. 
We  believe  that  in  addition,  such  fair 
charges  should  be  paid  upon  the  in- 
vestment in  plant  as  will  enable  the 
company  at  any  time  to  obtain  money 
necessary  to  provide  the  plant  re- 
quired to  meet  the  continuing  demands 
of  the  public;  and  in  order  that  waste 
and  duplication  of  effort  may  be 
avoided  and  uniformity  of  purpose 
and  common  control  be  enforced,  that 
there  should  be  a  centralized  general 
administration  in  close  communication 
with  and  having  general  authority 
over  the  whole  on  matters  common  to 
all  or  matters  of  general  policy. 

We  believe  that  any  surplus  beyond 
that  necessary  to  equalize  dividends 
on  a  fair  basis  should  be  used  by  the 
company  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
and  should  be  inalienable  for  any 
other  purpose,  and  should  be  either  in- 
vested in  revenue-earning  plant  until 
necessary  to  substitute  plant  which 
may  become  inadequate  or  obsolete, 
or  should  be  used  to  make  the  service 
cheaper  or  better. 

We  believe  that  under  proper  gov- 
ernmental control  and  regulation  the 
profits  from  promotion  or  operation 
allowed  to  be  distributed  should  not 
be  so  large  as  to  warrant  or  tempt 
complete  duplication  of  plant  and  or- 
ganization, with  its  duplication  of  its 
capital  charges  and  its  organization, 
operating,  maintenance  and  deprecia- 
tion expenses;  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  utilities  giving  at  fair  rates  an 
efficient  and  sufficiently  comprehensive 
universal  service  should  be  subject  to 
limited  competition,  not  giving  such 
service.  Competition  which  ignores  the 
obligation  to  furnish  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  service  is  not  compe- 
tition, is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  In  that  It  does  not  reach  the 
whole  public  interested. 

If,  therefore,  complete  duplication, 
with  its  dual  exchange  connection  and 
dual  bills  for  service,  is  a  prerequisite 
to  complete  competition,  government 
control  and  regulation  cannot  go  hand 
in  hand  with  competition. 

We  believe  that  the  record  of  the 
Bell  System  will  be  accepted  by  the 
public  as  fully  in  accord  with  these 
declarations.  Consistent  adherence  to 
this  policy  has  given  the  public  of  the 
United  States  the  best,  most  compre- 
hensive and  cheapest  telephone  service 
in  the  world  and  made  the  Bell  stand- 
ards the  standards  of  all  nations. 

To  remove  any  possible  excuse  for 


CONDENSED  to  telling  figures, 
the  story  of  the  phenomenal  de- 
velopment of  the  citrus  industry  of 
California  during  the  last  two 
decades  is  a  remarkable  one,  as  told 
by  State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
A.  J.  Cook  in  a  bulletin  on  "Citrus 
Fruits  and  Their  Culture,"  which  is 
rapidly  being  turned  from  the  State 
printing  presses  for  public  distribu- 
tion. 

The  romance  of  the  wealth  that 
has  been  garnered  from  the  pluck- 
ing of  the  golden  fruit  is  told  by 
Dr.  Cook  in  a  sentence  or  two. 
Hearkening  back  to  the  days  of  '49, 
he  points  out  that  "California  gained 
its  great  renown  from  the  discov- 
ery of  gold,"  and  adds:  "Little 
did  the  early  miners  dream  of  the 
riches  in  the  soil  while  in  quest 
of  nuggets  in  the  placers  and  river 
gravels  or  the  locked  up  gold  of  the 
quartz  mines. 

"Yet  to-day  our  orchards  fairly 
eclipse  the  mines  in  the  wealth  they 
pour  into  the  pocketbook  of  the 
State.  Except  for  oil,  no  single  prod- 
uct of  California  begins  to  com- 
pare in  importance,  measured  by  the 
net  cash  returns,  with  that  of  the 
citrus  groves." 

From  the  bulletin,  which  tells  in 
detail  of  great  industry,  are  gleaned 
the  following  wonderful  figures: 

Capital   invested,  $200,000,000.  

misapprehension  on  account  of  the 
many  misleading  statements  which 
have  been  circulated  as  to  the  alleged 
unnecessary  and  overcapitalization 
and  excessive  charges  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, the  following  statistics  are  given. 
Except  where  stated,  the  figures  are 
for  the  Bell  System;  that  is,  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph, 
and  its  Associated  Companies. 

The  entire  Bell  System  on  June  30, 
1913,  had  outstanding  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  obligations  (i.  e.,  notes, 
open  accounts,  bonds  and  shares)  to 
the  par  value  of  $776,000,000. 

The  book  value  of  the  total  tangible 
assets,  which  is  considerably  less  than 
their  replacement  value,  amounted  to 
$900,000,000.  Many  appraisals  of 
property  included  in  these  assets  have 
been  made,  and  most  of  them  under 
the  direction  of  public  authorities.  In 
no  case  has  the  value  as  it  stands  on 
the  books  failed  to  be  sustained,  and 
in  most  cases  it  has  been  very  largely 
exceeded. 

The  total  dividends  and  interest 
paid  during  the  year  1912  amounted 
to  only  6.1  per  cent  on  the  average  of 
its  outstanding  obligations,  and  to  less 
than  5  per  cent  on  the  average  value  of 
its  assets. 

The  actual  cash  which  has  been  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  on 
account  of  the  capital  obligations  now 
outstanding  amounts  to  $22,000,000 
more  than  the  par  of  such  outstand- 
ing obligations. 

The  Associated  Companies  collected 
from  the  public  and  paid  back  in 
taxes  over  $10,000,000  during  the  year 
1912. 

The  steadily  increasing  necessities 
of  the  public  not  only  for  additional 
but  for  new  telephone  service  can  only 
be  met  by  new  construction,  involv- 
ing capital  outlay.  To  meet  these  de- 
mands during  the  six  and  one-half 
years  from  1907  to  June,  1913.  inclu- 
sive, the  increase  in  telephone  plant 
was  as  follows:  Toll  line  wire  in- 
creased from  1,460,000  miles  to  2,242,- 
i)00  miles;  exchange  wire  increased 
from  6.000.000  miles  to  1  3.000.000; 
the  number  of  exchange  stations  in- 
creased from  2,730.000  to  5,200.000; 
the  number  of  stations  of  independent 
companies  connected  with  the  Bell 
System  increased  from  343.000  to  2,- 
620.000.  The  number  of  independent 
companies  connected  with  the  Bell 
System  Is  about  25,000.  The  number 
of  employees  in  the  Bell  System,  not 
including  the  employees  of  connected 
companies,  on  December  31.  1912,  was 
141,000. 

During  this  same  period  the  number 
of  shareholders  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  not  in- 
cluding either  the  associated  or  con- 
nected companies,  increased  from  17,- 
000  to  about  54.0(10.  About  47,000 
shareholders  hold  less  than  100  shares 
each;  6,500  shareholders  hold  from 
100  to  1.000  shares  each;  347  share- 
holders hold  from  1.000  to  5.000  shares 
each,  while  there  are  only  16  share- 
holders of  5,000  shares  or  over  in  their 
own  right.  A  majority  of  the  share- 
holders are  women. 

American  Telephone  nnd  Telegri'ph  Co. 

THI0O.  N.  VAIL.  President. 
Advertisement. 


Growers  interested,  10,000. 

People  dependent  on  industry  for 
livelihood,  100.000. 

Acreage  covered,  200,000. 

Cars  shipped  annually,  50,000. 

Received  for  these  shipments,  $40,- 
000,000,  of  which  nearly  one-third  is 
paid  for  transporting  fruit  to  markets. 

Growth  of  industry:  1891,  4,056  cars; 
1901,  24,097  cars;  1911,  46,399  cars;  1913, 
50,000  or  more  cars.  Number  boxes  per 
car  is  now  396. 

Estimated  increase  in  next  Ave  years, 
50  per  cent. 

Dr.  Cook  declares  that  the  reason 
for  this  rapid  growth  is  not  far  to 
seek,  and  draws  a  glowing  picture 
of  the  culture  that  characterizes  the 
community  made  up  of  citrus  fruit 
growers,  saying: 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever. What  can  excel  in  beauty  an 
orange  grove  loaded  with  ripened 
fruit  or  a  lemon  tree  at  any  time  or 
season?  We  all  love  and  are  en- 
nobled by  our  environment  where 
loveliness  is  dominant  and  it  fol- 
lows that  citrus  fruit  growers  will 
be  generally  marked  by  refinement 
and  culture. 

"Indeed,  the  successful  citrus  or- 
chardist  must  be  a  student  and  must 
possess  rare  intelligence.  Even  the 
so-called  learned  professions  call  for 
no  more  thought  and  no  deeper 
study  than  that  required  by  the  high- 
est success  in  growing  and  market- 
ing the  orange,  the  lemon  and  the 
grapefruit,  or  pomelo.  The  grower 
must  be  a  close  student  of  details. 
The  people  of  highest  type  enjoy 
that  which  causes  them  to  think  and 
study  most,  and  so  our  best  people 
are  flocking  to  citrus  culure  as 
affording  the  keenest  mental  enjoy- 
ment and  the  finest  ethical  stimulus. 

"The  profits  in  citrus  production 
are  equal  to  those  in  any  line  of 
agriculture.  It  is  brainy  work  and 
nowhere  do  brains  count  for  more. 
I  have  been  a  close  student  and  ob- 
server of  citrus  orchards  and  citrus 
fruit  production  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  have  known  orchards  for 
all  that  time  that  have  never  missed 
a  crop.  Where  every  detail  of  care 
is  observed  by  the  orchardist,  the 
trees  rarely  fail  to  respond  with  a 
good,  and  often  a  colossal,  produc- 
tion. 

"A  small  orange  grove  can  be 
cared  for  by  its  owner  with  very 
slight  aid  from  others,  and  thus  the 
greatest  handicap  in  agriculture,  in- 
ability to  secure  labor,  is  solved.  I 
have  known  a  man  single-handed  to 
care  thoroughly  well  for  a  ten-acre 
grove  and  such  a  grove  will  give 
generous  support  to  its  owner. 

"I  have  known  a  man  to  care  for 
forty  acres,  with  no  other  aid  except 
at  time,  of  irrigation  and  picking.  If 
pruning  is  extensive  it  would  require 
extra  service." 

Regarding  the  future  development 
of  the  industry  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia, Dr.  Cook  says: 

"At  first  it  was  thought  that  only 
the  south  was  sufficiently  balmy  to 
make  citrus  culture  possible.  Now 
we  know  that  in  the  elevated  mesas 
of  both  the  northern  coast  and  the 
Sierra  ranges  there  are  favored  lo- 
calities where  citrus  culture  is  suc- 
cessfully practiced  as  far  north  as 
Placer,  Glenn  and  Butte  counties. 
In  fact,  the  fruit  in  these  northern 
counties  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
ripens  earlier  than  in  the  south. 

"This  promises  only  good  to  the 
State,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  market  of  superior  oranges,  as 
we  do  now  of  lemons,  throughout 
the  entire  year,  from  January  to 
January. 

"This  guarantee,  that  the  best  will 
always  be  at  the  command  of  the 
purchaser,  is  of  great  importance  to 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
The  northern  groves  posesss  two 
advantages.  They  supply  the  early 
better  market,  and  the  early  ripened 
fruit  is  likely  to  precede  any  pos- 
sible frost." 
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Horses,  Women  and  Boys 

 By  Vincent  Nicholson  


A MAN  was  arguing  with  me  the 
other  day  that  few  men,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  women  and  boys,  who 
live  on  farms  really  know  how  to 
handle  and  drive  horses.  On  second 
thought  I  begin  to  agree  with  him.  I 
will  admit  that  I  am  always  uncer- 
tain as  to  ju.st  what  will  happen  when 
I  meet  a  team  driven  by  a  woman  in 
a  stretch  of  cramped  highway. 

The  farm  boy  ought  to  be  told  the 
right  and  the  wrong  ways  of  horse 
handling.  All  his  life  he  is  going  to 
handle  horseflesh.  He  should  be 
taught  the  best  ways  of  getting  the 
work  out  of  a  team  without  tiring 
them  unnecessarily  and  without  gall- 
ing shoulders,  backs  and  necks.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  farm  girl. 

1  believe  that  the  women  about  the 
place  should  know  how  to  hitch  and 
unhitch.  Accident  may  make  it  nec- 
essary for  them  to  hitch  up  and  drive, 
and  it  is  an  accomplishment  that  is 
worth  while  when  the  need  arises. 

Women  are  careless  about  tying 
teams  they  have  driven,  and  so,  too, 
are  men  and  boys,  for  that  matter. 
Most  any  Saturday  afternoon  you 
may  witness  a  runaway  in  a  small 
town,  usually  caused  by  someone's 
team  getting  loose  from  the  hitching 
rack. 

The  woman  who  knows  how  to 
handle,  hitch,  harness,  drive  and  take 
out  a  team  does  not  have  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  time  of  the  men  when 
she  wants  to  go  somewhere.  A  few 
lessons  in  handling  harness  will  show 
her  all  she  needs  to  know.  If  she 
understands  what  she  is  doing,  she  is 


far  less  likely  to  have  smash-ups  and 

runaways. 

Most  women  pick  up  the  knowl- 
edge, sometimes  through  experience, 
but  it  will  be  better  for  everybody 
concerned  if  they  are  shown  the 
right  and  wrong  way  of  driving,  har- 
nessing, unharnessing  and  hitching, 
as  well  as  tying  the  teams  and  other 
matters  connected  with  driving.  Un- 
less shown  how  such  things  should 
be  done,  the  harness  is  likely  to  he 
put  on  wrong,  and  when  taken  off  it 
may  be  tangled  so  badly  as  to  require 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  straighten  it 
out. 

The  bov  should  be  taught  the  name 
and  the  use  of  every  piece  of  harness. 
He  should  be  instructed,  too,  just 
how  to  make  the  quick  repairs  that 
are  sometimes  necessary  on  the  road 
or  in  the  field.  Early  in  his  experi- 
ence every  lad  should  be  taught  to 
look  carefully  to  the  strength  and 
mountings  of  the  lines  used  on  a 
team.  One  of  the  first  things  he 
should  be  taught  is  to  keep  the  lines 
where  they  can  be  reached  when  the 
team  is  stopped,  and  that  they  must 
never  be  allowed  to  slip  down  under 
the  hoofs  of  the  team. 

Sometimes  these  things  are  not 
taught,  and  a  runaway,  a  wreck  and 
sometimes  a  tragedy  is  the  result. 
The  sudden  breaking  of  a  tug,  the 
snapping  of  the  breeching,  or  the 
breaking  of  a  check  line  may  precipi- 
tate the  worst  sort  of  an  accident. 
Most  of  these  are  preventable  if 
proper  methods  are  taught  when  they 
should  be. 


Care  of  Ram  in  Summer 

If  the  ram  is  kept  in  a  paddock  with 
good  pasture  during  the  summer 
months,  so  that  water  and  salt  are 
always  available,  he  will  not  need 
any  grain,  but  will  remain  thrifty. 
When  breeding  time  approaches,  he 
must  be  fed  up  a  little  so  as  to  be  in 
good  physical  condition. 

Then  if  the  ewes  are  in  equally 
good  condition,  a  large  number  of 
them  will  drop  twins  and  triplets,  and 
raise  them,  too.  A  ram  cannot  be 
got  into  good  condition  in  a  week, 
however.  A  month  is  about  right. 
Heavy  grains,  such  as  corn,  should 
never  be  fed.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  bran  and  oats  has  been  found  best 
by  many  of  the  most  experienced 
breeders. 

Even  this  mixture  need  not  be  fed 
heavily.  The  practice  followed  by  so 
many  farmers  of  driving  their  ram 
out  into  some  scanty  pasture  and 
never  looking  after  him  again  is  very 
detrimental.  This  is  especially  true  if 
those  farmers  turn  him  loose  in  the 
flock,  for  a  very  unsatisfactory  lamb 
crop  will  result. 


Care  of  the  Colt 

I:  frequently  happens  during  the 
hottest  weather  of  the  summer  the 
colt's  navel  will  become  inflamed. 
Colts  ranging  from  a  few  days  to  3 
or  more  months  old  are  susceptible 
to  the  trouble.  A  variety  of  things 
may  be  the  cause.  Cleanliness  of  the 
quarters,  however,  is  one  of  the  best 
preventives.  A  mixture  of  one  ounce 
ot  sulphate  of  zinc  and  a  quart  of 
water  well  mixed  and  sufficiently  ap- 
plied to  the  affected  part  three  times 
each  day  will  usually  bring  relief. 


Hilly  Pasture  for  Sheep 

The  sheep  is  a  highland  animal  by 
nature.  Low,  wet  ground  is  injurious 
to  its  feet.  The  sheep's  toes  are  very 
flexible.  Between  the  toes  of  each 
foot  is  an  oil  duct,  which  pours  oil 
between  the  toes  so  as  to  reduce  fric- 
tion. In  low,  soft  ground  the  mud 
squeezes  between  the  toes  and  clogs 
this  duct.  The  toes  will  spread  quite 
far  apart  and  so  easily  that  the  plate 
of  mud  accumulates  and  hardens  and 
irritation  is  set  up  which  results  in 
pus  formation  that  finally  sloughs 
off  the  hoofs  if  not  cured.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  happen  every  time  a 
sheep  gets  muddy  feet.  But  if  com- 
pelled to  live  in  mud  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  mud  lodges  with  in- 
jurious results. 

It  is  not  certain  that  foot  rot  is  a 
bacterial  disease.  It  may  be  so.  Sure- 
ly a  bacterial  infection  could  readily 
enter  after  the  inflammation  becomes 
chror'c.  Sheep  have  little  resisting 
power  over  their  enemies,  so  a  little 
ailment  does  great  damage. 

When  your  sheep  get  to  limping  or 
walking  stiffly,  examine  the  feet.  It 
may  be  they  only  need  their  hoofs 
trimmed.  If  dry  mud  is  between  the 
toes  clean  it  out  and  rub  a  little 
grease  between  the  toes.  Then  see 
that  they  have  a  clean,  dry  place, 
where  no  mud  exists.  Give  your 
sheep  the  hilly  pastures  and  not  the 
low  land. 


Full  Value  of  Manure 

Great  valve  should  be  placed  on  the 
liquid  excrement.  Some  arrangement 
should  be  made  for  its  entire  preser- 
vation and  use,  either  by  the  use  of 
absorbents  or  otherwise.  Each  man 
should  work  out  his  own  plan  for  this 
purpose  in  conformity  with  his  sur- 
roundings. And  where  it  has  not  been 
done,  a  careful  study  of  this  matter 
may  prove  interesting,  profitable  and 
of  sanitary  value. 


Protection  From  Flies 

Remember  that  it  takes  as  much 
energy  and  feed  to  fight  flies  as  it 
does  to  grow  a  calf.  Then  will  it  not 
pay  to  cut  out  the  flies  by  giving  the 
calves  access  to  a  dark  stable  or  shed, 
and  also  apply  a  little  "fly  dope?'' 

You  may  rest  assured  that  they  will 
grow  and  lay  on  flesh  twice  as  fast 
if  they  are  afforded  a  means  of  thus 
protecting  themselves  than  they  other- 
wise could  possibly  do. 


Deep  Seed  Bed  Necessary 

Alfalfa  is  a  deep-rooted  plant  and 
therefore  the  ground  should  be 
plowed  and  thoroughly  pulverized  to 
a  considerable  depth  in  order  to  give 
the  plant  a  good  start. 


California  State 
Fair 

Sacramento,  California 

September  13-20, 1913 

Will  Be  the  Greatest  Show  of  Pure  Bred 
Live  Stock  Ever  Exhibited  on 
the  Pacific  Coast 

Premium  list  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  care 
of  a  larger  number  of  classes  and  in  some  instances 
materially  increased. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  lib- 
eral increase  has  been  made  in  classifications  and 
premiums  on  dairy  products. 

The  poultry  and  pigeon  department  has  been  re- 
vised and  an  increase  has  been  made  in  premiums.  In 
pigeon  department  no  first  premium  will  be  less  than 
$1.00.    No  second  premium  less  than  50c.  • 

A  classification  has  been  made  for  market  culi- 
nary animals,  providing  premiums  for  rabbits  and 
hares. 

There  has  also  been  established  boys'  judging 
classes  and  the  sum  of  $400.00  set  aside  for  premiums 
for  boys  who  prove  the  best  judges  of  livestock. 

Premiums  are  provided  for  the  best  displays  of 
Indian  corn  and  spineless  cactus. 

Premium  list  is  now  being  prepared.  Send  in 
your  name  now,  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 

Address  J.  L.  McCARTHY,  Secretary, 
State  Agricultural  Society,  Box  592,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
A.  L.  SCOTT,  President. 


Built  especially  for  long,  hard,  continuous 
work.  Absolutely  dependable;  they  need  no 
attention  except  fuel  and  oil.  Automatic 
throttling  governor.  Every  engine  guaranteed. 
Also  used  on  tractors  and  in  machine  shops  and  fac- 
tories— light  eraough  to  be  easily  portable  and  yet  can  t 
be  beat  for  reliability  and  power  Made  in  two  and 
thres  cylinder  sizes. 

Use  kerosene,  gasoline  «  n  u   n  nnmn|fll0  notl 
or  distillate.  M  H.  r.  UUHipiBlB  VincMed  • 

16,  24  and  36  H.  P.  engines  at  comparatively  low  price*.   You  will  look  in  vain  to  find  their  equal. 

Write  Today  For  Our  Special  Irrigating:  Engine  Catalog; 
h  describes  and  illustMle*  this  entire  line  of  Giay  Engines,  and  gives  you  the  information  you  want.    Stale  exactly 
what  your  requirements  are,  and  your  letter  will  receive  the  attention  of  our  Special  Service  Department. 
GRAY  MOTOR  CO..      on    Gray  Motor   Bid*..  Detroit,  Mich. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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The  Kaleidoscope  of  Fashion  -  By  Nell  Brinkley 


This  hcadnear  would 
ere  a  t  c  a  sensation 
nowadays,  but  "When 
Knights  Were  Bold" 
it  was  deemed  the 
proper  thing  to  wear. 


This  little  girl 
looks  ns  if  she  had 
jiost  cone  in  from  a 
hike.  Her  little 
cloth  hat  makes  her 
in  ore  bewitching. 


HomeMakers  Needed 


-By  Marshall  K.  Holf 


THE  great  need  of  country  schools  to- 
day is  a  course  of  study  that  will 
prepare  farm  girls  for  successful  home- 
making  careers. 

The  education  of  women  for  the  last 
thirty  years  or  more,  has  been  directly 
away  from  home  life,  and  along  lines 
that  brought  them  into  professional  coin- 
petition  with  men  instead  of  home-mak- 
ing for  them.  Even  the  higher  education, 
with  its  dead  languages,  mediaeval  art 
and  higher  mathematics,  has  been  about 
as  helpful  to  the  modern  farm  women 
facing  the  problems  of  everyday  coun- 
try home  life  as  a  discourse  on  the  Cos- 
mography of  the  Lucilic  Sphere  would  be 
to  a  man  with  a  toothache. 

The  result  of  this  education,  despite 
women's  brave  entrance  into  law,  medi- 
cine, theology,  engineering,  trade  and 
what  not,  has  resulted  in  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  number  of  divorces, 
women's  clubs,  breakfast  foods,  cases  of 
nervous  prostration,  old  bachelors,  and 
no  very  marked  improvement  in  either 
learned  professions  or  trade  conditions. 

The  fact  is  that  the  greatest  work  woman  ever  has  done,  or  ever  will 
4o,  is  in  the  home,  and  that  she  has  had  the  poorest  training  to  fit  her  for 
■this  greatest  of  all  occupations  of  any  industrial  worker  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. No  wonder  she  has  sometimes  rebelled  and  moved  cityward  or  be- 
come a  suffragete.  A  nation  never  rises  higher  than  its  homes,  and  home 
fife  never  reaches  a  level  above  that  of  the  woman  who  makes  the  home. 

Farm  women  all  over  the  country  are  asking  the  country  schools  to  give 
their  daughters  a  fundamental  training  in  better  methods  of  home  sanitation, 
food  values  and  preparations,  instruction  in  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
care  of  invalids,  help  in  the  planning  and  management  of  a  farm  house  from 
cellar  to  garret  and  from  kitchen  to  "parlor,"  as  well  as  the  use  of  labor 
saving  devices  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  training  of  children,  care  of  the 
poultry  and  dairy  plants,  bee  keeping  and  things  that  will  be  of  real  use  and 
profit  to  her  in  her  everyday  life  on  a  farm.  The  fact  that  women  want  this 
kind  of  an  education  is  demonstrated  by  the  enrollment  of  more  than  six 
thousand  girls  and  women  in  the  domestic  science  courses  of  the  various 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  organization  of  country  women's  clubs  for  the  study  of  bettering 
home  life  conditions  has  gained  great  headway  during  the  last  two  years. 
These  organizations  have  met  with  much  encouragement  from  the  men  011 
the  farm,  who  realize  the  great  need  of  woman's  help  and  companionship 
in  successful  agriculture. 

The  notion  that  a  girl  can  just  naturally  select  food,  cook,  wash  dishes, 
sew,  take  care  of  children  and  keep  a  home  clean,  cheerful  and  prosperous 
is  as  reasonable  as  the  idea,  that,  without  any  special  training  a  boy  can 
successfully  practice  law,  preach  the  gospel,  run  a  steam  engine  or  doctor  a 
sick  cow.  Maybe  each  can  do  these  things  after  a  fashion,  but  the  plan  will 
be  hard  on  the  boy  or  girl,  as  well  as  disastrous  to  home,  litigant  and  cow. 


Here  Is  a  hat  with  one  of  those  "plumey"  pinnies  in  it.  In  the  olden 
days  it— or  a  hnt  similar  to  it — was  worn  by  the  pages  that  served 
My  Lady  011  bended  knee.  The  girl  or  to-day  has  taken  the  old-time 
hat  and  changed  it  to  suit  her  taste,  added  a  feather  and  calls  it 
"a  doll  of  a  hat." 


for  thy 
thy  foot- 
steps wisely,  for  what  shall  it  profit  thee 
to  fish  ever  so  cunningly  in  the  waters 
in  which  no  fish  abide?  Verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  that,  though  there  be  moun- 
tains that  touch  the  ■  skies,  or  sapphire 
seas,  or  swelling  hills,  or  dimpling  vales, 
yet  is  all  scenery  an  abomination  and  a 
desolation,  and  a  summer  resort  becomes 
as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals 
if  so  be  no  eligible  man  abides  thereat. 

2 —  Consider  thy  apparel,  for  fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds,  and  no  maiden 
with  the  glad  rags  is  as  homely  as  the 
Lord  made  her.  Yet  be  not  extravagant 
in  thy  dress,  lest  some  youth  shall  flee 
from  thee,  saying:  "Wherewithal  shall 
I  get  the  scads  to  doll  such  a  one  up 
in  the  way  to  which  she  is  accustomed?" 

3 —  Before  thou  disporteth  thyself  in 
the  ocean,  consider  what  manner  of 
figure  and  of  hair  nature  hath  bestowed 
upon  thee,  and  whether  thou  lookest 
when  thou  art  wet  like  a  mermaid  or  a 
drowned  cat;  for  what  shall  it  profit  a 

maiden  to  dry  her  locks  on  the  sand  if  so  be  she  hath  only  three  hairs  on 
her  head  and  looketh  like  winter  underwear  after  it  hath  shrunk  in  the  wash. 

4 —  Propitiate  with  fair  words  the  old  cats  that  knit  pink  sweaters  on  the 
hotel  gallery  lest  they  arise  and  rend  thy  reputation  and  tear  it  limb  from 
limb,  for  lo,  the  wagging  of  their  tongues  is  even  as  a  perpetual  motion 
machine,  and  the  things  that  they  do  to  a  character  are  a-plenty. 

5 —  Also  slight  not  the  homely  girl  jil\p  is  a  wall  flower,  for  many  such 
are  possessed  of  handsome  brothers  and  with  19K!  cars. 

6 —  When  the  musicians  smite  upon  the  baud  of  an  evening  in  the  ball- 
room, dance  not  at  all  unless  some  man  asketh  thee,  for,  behold,  there  are 
many  sad  sights  in  the  world,  but  none  so  woesome  as  the  spectacle  of  two 
maidens  turkey  trotting  together  and  attempting  to  look  pleased. 

7 —  When  a  youth  treateth  thee  to  ice  cream  soda  boast  not  to  him  of 
some  other  man  who  fed  thee  on  champagne  and  terrapin,  for  by  so  doing 
thou  makest  him  feel  like  a  cheap  skate,  and  he  will  pass  thee  up  later. 

8 —  As  thou  art  strong,  be  merciful.  Consider  that  at  a  summer  hotel 
there  are  seven  times  seven  women  to  one  man,  and  that  the  poor  youth  that 
thou  nailest  hath  already  gathered  four  bushels  of  wild  flowers  and  read 
poetry  and  rowed  boats,  and  played  golf,  and  danced  millions  of  miles  with 
other  maidens  before  thou  earnest,  and  he  is  a-weary  and  fain  would  rest. 

9 —  Despise  not  the  fat  man  whose  architecture  is  built  after  the  manner 
of  a  bay  window.  Say  not  unto  him:  ''Go  up,  thou  bald  head,"  for  verily 
he  may  be  a  widower,  with  houses  and  jewels  wherewith  to  endow  a  wife. 

10 —  Avoid  the  snapshot  fiend  who  taketh  amateur  pictures  as  thou  wotildst 
pestilence  or  sudden  death,  for  such  a  one  shall  take  thec  unaware  with 
thy  head  on  a  manly  breast,  or  a  strange  arm  about  thee,  and,  although  it 
causcth  the  merry  ha-ha  at  the  time,  peradventure  thy  fiance,  to  whom  thou 
showcth  it  at  home,  lackcth  in  a  fine  sense  of  humor. 


BO 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Winners  in  Household  Contest 


Helps  for  Beauty  Seekers 


E ACH  month  "Orchard  nw:l  Farm"  will  give  splendid  prizes  for  the  best 
household  hints  received.  These  Suggestions  may  embrace  any  portion 
of  the  home — the  kitchen,  the  nursery,  the  bedroom,  the  laundry,  the  poultry 
yard,  the  orchard,  the  sewing-room,  the  sickroom — anything,  in  fact,  which 
will  lighten  the  cares  of  the  home  and  tell  some  other  woman  how  to  do 
something  which  will  help  her. 

The  following  rules  MUST  be  observed,  or  no  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  suggestions: 

Suggestions  must  not  contain  more  than  150  words. 

Not  more  than  two  suggestions  a  month  may  be  sent  by  one  person- 
Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Do  not  send  a  letter  with  your  suggestion.  The  suggestion  Itself  Is 
enough. 

The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  suggestions  whether  or 
not  they  win  a  prize. 

Address  all  suggestions  to  tbc  Household  F.clltor,  care  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-By  Mme.  Nanine- 


FOLLOWING  are  the  prize  win- 
ners in  this  month's  Household 
Help  Contest,  and  the  prizes  awarded 
them: 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Allen,  Campbell, 
Cal.,  metal  book  rack—— — $  6.50 

Mrs.  G.  N.  Croswell,  Cuca- 
monga,  Cal.,  one-half  dozen 
sterling  silver  coffee  spoons-  5.40 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Perry,  Sonoma,  Cal., 
sterling  silver  pie  serve  .--.  4.00 

Mrs.  Stella  Haggard,  Calistoga, 
Cal.,  sterling  silver  sugar  shell  3.00 

Mrs.  Hugh  Stokes,  25  Lee  St., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  sterling  sil- 
ver picture  frame   2.90 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Shaw,  Campbell,  Cal., 
sterling  silver  olive  fork  _  1.90 

Total   $23.70 

Following    are    the  prize-winning 
suggestions: 
To  Trap  Red  Ants. 

I  discovered  by  accident  that  a 
tablespoonful  of  salad  oil  in  a  small 
dish  is  a  very  attractive  trap  for  the 
tiny  red  ants  that  are  so  annoying 
when  they  pay  a  visit  to  the  butter 
jar  or  the  cake  box.  The  ants  can 
usually  be  traced  to  a  point  where 
they  enter  the  house  or  pantry  and 
the  dish  of  oil  placed  in  their  way. 
They  will  swarm  into  it  and  smother 
and  if  the  oil  is  renewed  as  needed 
no  other  food  will  have  any  attrac- 
tion for  them— MRS.  M.  F.  ALLEN. 
Fig  Jam. 

Weigh  figs  and  use  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  white  sugar  to  a  pound 
of  figs.  Peel  the  figs,  place  in  a 
porcelain  lined  kettle,  add  the  sugar 
and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  boil  slowly  and  skim  during 
the  first  hour.  For  six  pounds  of 
figs  cook  two  hours,  adding  the 
strained  juice  of  two  lemons.  Stir 
to  prevent  burning  and  seal  while 
hot.  This  makes  a  delicious  fig  jam. 
—MRS.  G.  N.  CROSWELL. 
Fly  Paper  Substitute. 

Paint  heavy,  smooth,  wrapping 
paper,  any  size  you  desire,  with  white 
varnish,  leaving  a  narrow  margin  on 
each  side.  Then  boil  two  parts  of 
rosin  and  one  part  of  castor  oil  until 
well  melted.  Put  this  on  the  paper 
over  the  varnish,  using  a  small  paint 
brush.    Be  sure  to  use  the  right  pro- 


portions of  oil  and  rosin.    I  have  used 
this  and  know  it  is  good. — MRS.  A. 
H.  PERRY. 
To  Label  Plants. 

After  trying  various  ways  of  mark- 
ing my  plants  and  young  trees  so 
the  names  would  not  be  obliterated 
by  the  weather,  I  found  this  the 
most  satisfactory:  Write  the  name 
plainly  on  a  narrow  card,  insert  this 
card  in  a  small  bottle,  cork  the  bot- 
tle tightly,  then  fasten  it  to  the  tree 
or  plant  with  a  small  wire.  The 
name  will  be  quite  distinct  after 
years  of  exposure. — MRS.  STELLA 
HAGGARD. 
Uses  of  Eggs. 

Eggs  are  useful  in  many  ways 
other  than  their  value  as  food.  For 
instance,  a  fishbone  can  be  removed 
from  the  throat  by  the  patient  at  once 
swallowing  an  egg.  A  mustard  plas- 
ter made  with  the  white  of  egg  will 
not  blister.  For  a  boil,  the  white 
skin  that  lines  the  shell  of  an  egg  is 
helpful.  Beaten  with  loaf  sugar  and 
lemon  juice,  the  white  of  an  egg  re- 
lieves hoarseness.  A  raw  egg  beaten 
in  a  cup — fill  the  cup  with  milk  and 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  good  wine  or 
flavor  with  vanilla  or  lemon — is  very 
nourishing,  and  especially  good  for 
those  with  weak  stomachs.  For 
bowel  trouble,  a  partly  raw  egg  taken 
at  one  swallow  is  excellent.  Four 
eggs  taken  in  that  manner  during 
twenty-four  hours  are  not  only  a 
good  medicine,  but  very  nourishing. 
— MRS.  HUGH  STOKES. 
Moth-Proof  Chest. 

I  have  made  a  satisfactory  moth- 
proof chest  for  storing  furs  and 
woolen  garments  by  using  a  large 
box,  which  I  lined  inside  with  cedar 
wood  of  cigar  boxes,  using  the  larg- 
est size  of  cigar  box  available.  These 
are  ca-ily  taken  to  pieces  and  their 
rectangular  shape  makes  it  possible 
to  fit  them  together  neatly  in  the 
large  box.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
they  fit  all  corners  exactly,  but  they 
can  easily  be  made  to  do  so.  They 
may  be  glued  in  place  or  tacked 
with  small  brads.  The  tobacco  scent, 
being  obnoxious  to  the  moths,  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  boxes  for  this 
purpose.  The  large  box  must  have 
a  tight-fitting  cover. — MRS.  L.  F. 
SHAW. 


SEWING  ROOM 

When  making  dresses  for  children, 
hem  the  skirt  as  usual,  then  turn 
and  hem  again.  When  the  dress  gets 
short,  rip  one  hem,  which  is  little 
trouble,  leaving  the  other  perfect. 
Dresses  made  in  this  way  arc  not  out- 
grown so  quickly. — MRS.  N.  C. 
SMITH,  Fresno,  Cal. 

A  useful,  practical  shampoo  kimono 
can  be  made  in  a  short  time.  Use  a 
common  bath  towel  of  good  size,  fold 
it  lengthwise  and  slit  it  halfway  up 
cut  out  the  neck  size  and  bind  with 
folded  bias  tape.  Sew  on  two  sets  of 
cotton  frogs.  It  is  to  be  put  on  after 
the  shampoo,  but  before  the  hair  is 
dried,  if  you  are  your  own  hairdresser. 
—MRS.  THOMAS  LEWIS,  Boze- 
man,  Mont. 


CLEANING 

When  threads,  etc.,  become  tangled 
in  the  bristles  of  the  roller  of  a  carpet 
sweeper,  brush  with  a  wire  hair  brush. 
—MRS.  EVERETT  STERN,  Areata, 
Cal. 

If  windows  are  cleaned  with  strong 
vinegar  and  water  they  will  be  lighter 
and  stay  clean  longer  than  if  cleaned 
with  water  alone.  Polish  in  the  usual 
way  with  a  soft  linen  cloth. — MRS. 
JAMES  WALLS,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Whenever  I  clean  garments  I  place 
my  embroidery  hoops  over  the  spots 
to  be  cleaned  and  it  saves  much  time. 
—MRS.  L.  J.  HOLLAND,  Confi- 
dence, Cal. 

To  clean  aluminum  pans  or  kettles, 
put  a  little  lemon  juice  on  a  cloth  and 
rub  the  utensils  well.— MRS.  P.  ROB- 
INSON. Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


COLD  CREAM 
— One  ounce 
of  sperm  aceti, 
one  ounce  of 
white  wax,  five 
ounces  of  the 
best  imported  oil 
of  sweet  al- 
monds, one  and 
o  n  e-half  ounces 
of  r  o  s  ew  a  t  e  r, 
twenty  grains  of 
powdered  borax. 

Dissolve  the 
borax  in  the  rose- 
water  while  you 
melt  the  wax  and 
spermaceti  i  n  a 
granite  pan  over 
a  teakettle  or  in 
a  pan  of  boiling 
water.  When 
thoroughly  melt- 
ed add  the  oil  of 
almonds.  Let  it 
remain  in  the 
boiling  water  un- 
til all  flakes  of 
wax,  caused  by  pouring  in  the  oil,  are 
melted.  Then  quickly  pour  the  rose- 
water  into  it,  letting  the  mixture  re- 
main in  the  water  until  all  wax  flakes 
are  dissolved.  Now  pour  into  jar, 
and  with  a  silver  knife  beat  the  mix- 
ture until  it  is  creamy. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  cold  creams 
that  can  be  obtained  and  will  work 
wonders  with  the  complexion.  While 
non-greasy  creams  are  often  more 
popular,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  is  the  oils  that  are  in  creams  that 
make  them  helpful  in  preserving  the 
complexion. 

HARMLESS  FACE  BLEACH — 
One-half  ounce  of  lactic  acid,  one- 
half  ounce  of  glycerine  and  one-half 
ounce  rosewater.  This  lotion  is  en- 
tirely harmless,  but  do  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  burns  and  causes  a  tem- 
porary redness  of  the  skin.  It  must 
do  this  to  be  effective.  The  burning 
can  be  allayed  with  cold  cream. 

M.  T.  W  —  To  fatten  the  cheeks  take 
a  lot  of  good  skin  food  or  cold  cream 
in  the  middle  of  your  hand  and  when 
it  softens  rub  it  on  the  cheek,  going 


EICH  Issue  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  will  contain  one  or 
more  of  the  beauty  formulae  of 
lime.  Nanliie.  whose  simple  hut 
effective  directions  for  Improv- 
ing the  appearance  are  famous. 
Women  readers  are  advised  to 
save  eiiTi  cop)  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  for  future  reference,  as 
the  formula*  |n  their  entirety 
will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  them 
in  man)    « a> 

In  this  Issue  are  printed  the 
formulas  for  a  cold  cream  that 
Is  unsurpassed  for  general  use, 
and  a  harmless  bleach  for  freck- 
les and  sunburn. 

If  readers  wish  any  of  the 
formulas,  and  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  pure  ingredients,  Mme. 
Nnninc  will  be  glad  to  have 
them  put  up  in  San  Francisco  by 
a  reliable  druggist  and  sent  at 
Cost  price,  sin-  wishes  her  rend- 
ers to  take  full  advantage  of 
this  offer. 


round  and  round 
in  a  rotary  mo- 
tion. Rub  in  all 
the  cream  that 
will  stick  and 
then  apply  more 
to  become  ab- 
sorbed during  the 
night. 

GRATEFUL— 
D  o  not  wear 
tight  shoes  or\ 
have  your  clothes 
tight  in  any  way 
if  the  veins  in  the- 
hands  are  dispos- 
ed to  show.  Prac- 
tice holding  your 
hands  above  your 
head  for  a  few 
moments  d  u  ring 
the  day. 

DOROTHY  K. 
— There  is  usual- 
ly some  internal 
cause  for  dark 
circles  under  the  eyes.  Sometimes 
it  is  hereditary,  but  usually  caused 
from  anemia,  lack  of  sleep,  dissipation 
of  any  kind,  or  eye  strain.  The  exter- 
nal remedy  can  only  be  temporary 
while  the  cause  exists.  Bathe  the 
eyes  frequently  in  cold  water,  rub- 
bing them  gently  underneath  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Be  care- 
ful that  you  do  not  press  the 
eyeballs. 

MRS.  M.  F.  R  —There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  suffer  the  embarrass- 
ment that  a  complexion  full  of  black- 
heads and  pimples  will  cause.  The 
blackhead  soap  treatment  seldom  if 
ever  fails  to  remove  them,  and  "Or- 
chard and  Farm"  has  sent  it  to  hun- 
dreds of  women.  I  can  have  a 
quarter  pound  of  the  soap  put  up 
here  and  sent  to  -you  for  50  cents, 
which  includes  postage.  This  is  the 
absolutely  pure  article,  which  is 
necessary  to  have  for  success.  The 
cost  of  the  cold  cream  is  65  cents 
and  of  the  skin  food  60  cents,  both 
including  postage. 


KITCHEN 

It  is  astonishing  how  few  women 
know  how  to  make  really  good  tea. 
The  first  requisite  is  of  course  a 
good  brand  of  dried  tea;  Ceylon  fla- 
vored with  orange  Pekoe  is  a  favor- 
ite, and  pure  orange  Pekoe  is  also 
delicious,  and  has  a  fragrance  that  a 
flower  might  envy.  But  after  the  tea 
itself  has  been  chosen  carefully,  there 
are  a  number  of  little  things  one 
must  remember.  The  water  should 
be  well  boiled,  then  the  teapot,  which 
should  be  of  china  or  porcelain,  in- 
stead of  metal,  should  be  rinsed  with 
hot  water  and  dried.  Into  the  dried 
and  warm  teapot  put  the  tea  and  let 
it  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  Be  sure 
not  to  use  more  than  a  teaspoonful 
to  the  cup,  otherwise  you  will  have 
a  strong,  bitter  infusion. — MRS. 
STELLA  HAGGARD,  Calistoga,  Cal. 

To  cook  spinach,  wash  thoroughly, 
then  place  in  the  inner  portion  of  a 
double  boiler  without  any  water.  Cook 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  more, 
and  there  will  be  found  a  large 
amount  of  juice  in  the  pot  when  done. 
Drain  and  chop  fine  or  press  through 
a  colander.  Add  to  each  cupful  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  or  rich  cream 
and  place  it  in  a  saucepan  with  pep- 
per and  salt  to  taste,  and  heat. — 
MRS.  E.  YAGER,  Ashland,  Mont. 

An  easy  way  to  apply  stove  polish 
is  to  have  it  the  desired  thickness  and 
apply  with  an  old  shaving  brush  or  a 
small  round  paint  brush.  In  this  way 
parts  of  the  stove  can  be  blackened 
that  otherwise  could  not  be  reached. 
—MRS.  J.  J.  HALL,  JR.,  Napa.  Cal. 


GENERAL  HINTS 
I  wonder  how  many  amateur  sten- 
cilers  know  how  to  stencil  success- 
fully without  colored  oil  paints  or 
water  colors?  Here  are  simple  direc- 
tions? Place  the  stencil  on  the  ma- 
terial and  fill  in  the  design  with  cray- 
ons as  if  using  paints.  When  the  pat- 
tern has  been  transferred,  press  with 
a  hot  iron.  Before  washing  the  article 
stenciled,  soak  it  in  a  solution  of  salt 
and  water  —  MISS  ADELAIDE  SIL- 
VERIA,  Castroville,  Cal. 

Sew  little  loops  of  narrow  tape  Of 
stitched  silk  to  the  tops  of  silk  hose, 
through  which  fasten  the  supporters 
and  the  hose  will  not  pull  out.  To 
prevent  hard  wear  on  the  heels,  line 
your  slippers  or  shoes  with  velvet, 
pasting  it  smoothly  in  the  beel.— 
MRS.  ENNIS  D.  WAIT.  R.  F.  D.  No. 
1,  Jefferson,  Ore. 

To  boil  a  cracked  egg  wrap  it  in  a 
piece  of  waxed  paper  or  wrapping 
paper  greased  with  lard  or  butter  and 
the  contents  will  not  bubble  out.— 
MRS.  JAMES  WALLS,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
5,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

SICK  ROOM 

Scrape  any  kind  of  soap,  mix  with 
sugar  and  moisten  with  alcohol  or 
whiskey.  Apply  at  once  to  a  burn 
and  repeat  if  fire  is  not  drawn  out. — 
MRS.  J.  A.  OAKES,  Willits,  Cal. 

A  disinfectant  for  the  sick  room  ii 
freshly  ground  coffee  in  a  saucer 
with  a  small  piece  of  camphor  gum 
in  the  center.  Light  it  and  stir  the 
mixture  so  it  will  burn  well  together. 
The  odor  is  pleasant  and  healthful. — 
MRS.   J.    L.    BEVERS.   Oleta.  Cal. 
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Letters  to  Girls  and  Women 


-By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox- 
No.  4— To  a  Bride 


YOUR    letter,    full  of 
happiness  and  homey- 
ness,  was  a  delight  to  read. 

It  is  good  to  know  you 
are  so  deeply  interested 
in  your  home;  and  that 
you  have  started  your 
married  life  with  such  an 
ideal  instead  of  wasting 
the  first  year  in  a  hotel  or 
boarding  house,  or  on  the 
dangerous  Bohemian  style 
of  living,  so  often  popu- 
lar with  young  married 
women. 

Home  is  my  idea  of  the 
ante-room  to  Heaven,  and 
should  be  patterned  on 
that  plan.  You  say  your  home  is 
tiny,  but  that  is  all  the  better  for  a 
beginning. 

There  is  so  much  to  think  about  in 
home  making,  and  if  you  learn  to 
have  perfect  details  and  to  keep  per- 
fect order  in  a  small  home,  it  will 
become  a  simple  matter  for  you  to 
carry  out  the  same  system  when  your 
abode  enlarges. 

You  are  so  pleasing  to  look  upon 
that  it  will  be  like  a  jewel  in  a  box, 
if  you  make  your  little  house  pretty 
in  every  department. 

I  know  you  have  great  taste  in 
colors,  and  that  everywhere  your  cur- 
tains and  rugs  and  walls  and  drap- 
eries will  be  beautiful  in  tone,  and 
there  will  be  no  clashing  or  glaring 
colors. 

And  I  can  imagine  the  happiness  of 
your  husband  when  he  comes  home 
anj  sees  you  tastefully  garbed,  wait- 
ing him  in  your  pretty  room. 

Remember  the  need  of  a  man  for 
a  room  all  his  own.  Arrange  such 
space  for  him  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
some  luxuries  you  might  enjoy  other- 
wise. 

An  _  English  woman  writing  about 
American  homes  justly  criticised  them 
for  this  very  lack;  and  the  corres- 
ponding lack  in  the  heart  of  the  wife, 
who  did  not  realize  the  fact  that  every 
man  on  earth  wanted  a  room  which 
was  all  his  own.  One  into  which  no 
other  person  entered  unless  invited 
as  a  guest.  One  where  he  could  sit 
undisturbed  and  be  alone  if  the  mood 
for  solitude  or  a  quiet  smoke  seized 
him. 

And  be  sure  if  such  a  mood  seize 
your  man,  to  leave  him  to  its  enjoy- 
ment; and  do  not  imagine  he  has 
ceased  to  love  you,  because  he  may 
like  to  read  his  paper  there  or  smoke 
his  cigar  or  take  a  nap,  maybe,  alone 
by  himself. 

I  hope  your  little  domain  has  a 
pleasant  kitchen  and  maid's  room. 

If  this  part  of  the  house  has  been 
neglected  by  the  architect,  try  to 
brighten  it  as  much  as  possible  in 
your  treatment  of  it.  For  when  you 
think  of  the  important  part  a  good 
domestic  plays  in  a  home,  it  should 
seem  an  important  thing  to  give  her 
as  much  comfort  and  convenience  as 
possible,  and  to  give  her  pretty  and 
attractive  things  to  please  her  eye 
and  train  her  taste  to  an  understand- 
ing of  beauty. 

If  your  husband  belongs  to  a  club 
or  lodge  make  the  hours  of  his  going 
and  coming  as  pleasant  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  find  them  when  a 
bachelor.  Before  he  married  you, 
quite  possibly  he  gave  up  many  club 
evenings  to  be  with  you;  but  now 
that  he  has  you  all  the  time,  it  is 
quite  natural  he  should  want  to  be 
with  his  men  friends  occasionally. 

Do  not  play  the  martyr  or  act  the 
role  of  the  neglected  wife. 

It  would  be  well  if  you  joined  a 
club  of  your  own;  and  if  you  are 
musical  it  would  be  wise  to  arrange 
a  little  evening  of  music  at  home  the 
night  he  goes  to  his  club  or  lodge. 

Nothing  keeps  a  man  more  inter- 


ested in  a  woman  than 
the  knowledge  that  she 
can  interest  herself,  and 
that  she  can  call  about  her 
an  agreeable  circle  instead 
of  sitting  at  home  moping. 

Take  up  some  study 
early  in  your  married  life. 

Your  husband  is  a  wide- 
awake man  and  in  touch 
with  the  outer  world,  anu 
you  must  keep  abreast  of 
the  times. 

Learn  a  new  language 
or    pursue   some   line  of 
reading  —  natural  history- 
would   be   excellent — for 
when    your   babies  coins 
(as  I  hope  they  will)  all  you  learn 
in  this  matter  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  them. 

The  mother  who  can  begin  in  the 
small  years  of  her  boy's  life  to  tell 
him  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
things  about  bird  and  insect  and  ani- 
mal life  will  never  find  him  wanting 
to  be  a  killer  of  dumb  things. 

Such  a  mother  was  startled  recently 
by  having  her  little  boy  say:  "Mother, 
I  want  to  go  hunting  birds."  Then 
he  added,  "Please  buy  me  a  camera; 
I  want  to  hunt  with  a  camera,  and 
take  pictures  of  my  little  friends  my- 
self." 

Watch  yourself  after  the  honey- 
moon wanes,  to  see  that  you  do  not 
grow  careless  in  regard  to  your  per- 
sonal appearance. 

Some  brides  fade  with  the  wedding 
finery,  and  lose  all  interest  in  appear- 
ing attractive  because  they  feel  they 
have  attained  their  goal;  they  are 
married,  and  settled,  and  there  is 
nothing  else  to  work  for.  But  to  win 
is  ofttimes  easier  than  to  keep  what 
we  win. 

Keep  your  nouse  beautiful  and  keep 
yourself  beautiful.  Be  the  most 
amiable,  the  most  sensible,  the  most 
agreeable,  the  best  groomed,  the  most 
loyal  and  the  most  loving  woman  it 
will  be  possible  for  your  husband  to 
find  anywhere. 

And  make  your  home  the  most  at- 
tractive place  he  can  find. 

Then  if  he  wanders  into  forbidden 
paths  or  does  not  live  up  to  his 
vows,  it  will  be  because  he  is  not 
worthy  of  any  woman's  faith.  But 
a  vast  number  of  men  who  go  wrong 
are  really  driren-  by  the  thoughtless, 
indolent,  careless  or  disagreeable  wife. 

Be  the  very  best  thing  on  earth, 
and  one  of  the  rarest,  a  really  admir- 
able, lovable  wife  and  homemaker. 

And  all  other  things  shall  be  added 
thereunto. 


LITTLE  HELPS 

To  make  a  sunshine  cake,  mix  the 
whites  of  seven  eggs,  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs,  a  cup  and  a  quarter  of  su- 
gar, a  cup  of  flour,  one-third  teaspoon 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  flavor  to  taste. 
Sprinkle  a  pinch  of  salt  over  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  whip  till  foamy, 
add  the  cream  of  tartar  and  beat  to 
a  stiff  froth,  add  sugar  and  beat  about 
a  minute,  then  add  yolks,  which  have 
been  beaten,  then  the  flavoring  and 
whip  for  three  minutes.  Fold  in  flour 
and  then  bake  it  in  loaf  tins  for  half 
an  hour.— MRS.  P.  N.  REIS,  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 

To  remove  blood  stains  from  cloth, 
make  a  paste  of  starch,  spread  a  thick 
layer  on  the  stain  and  lay  the  gar- 
ment in  the  sun.  When  dry  remove 
the  starch  and  brush  with  a  whisk 
broom.  Repeat  if  necessary. — MRS. 
J.  L.  BEVERS,  Oleta,  Cal. 

Pin  a  sheet  on  two  lines  running 
parallel  and  about  three  feet  apart. 
Pin  the  sweater  in  it,  keeping  it  the 
right  shape  and  it  will  neither  shrink 
nor  stretch.— MRS.  GEORGE  H. 
BURK,  Manzanita,  Cal. 


"Fits  Any  Pump  and  Makes  it  Hump" 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

Famous 
Farm  Pump 
Engine 

This  "Mainspring  of  the  Farm," 

as  thousands  have  rightly  called  it, 
attaches  directly  to  any  pump  without 
extra  fittings,  special  platform  or 
foundation.  It  works  industriously 
day  in  and  day  out,  supplying  stock 
and  home  with  fresh,  cool  water  and 
relieving  everyone  on  the  farm  of  the 
monotonous  jobs  of  pumping  by  hand, 
turning  cream  separator,  churn,  wash- 
ing machine — in  fact,  anything  that 
can  be  hitched  to  it. 

An  Independent  Power  Plant 
Complete 

Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 
LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Further  Information  or  Write  Us  for  Catalog. 


Takes  Only  Two  Years., 


You  Can  Earn  More 

We  Can  Show  You 
the  Way  to  Success. 

If  you  are  earning  a  small  sal- 
ary, you  can,  by  proper  training, 
more  than  double  your  earning 
power.  YOU,  yes  you,  can  double 
your  salary  if  you  will  get  out  of 
the  untrained  class  into  the  class 
of  those  who  know  how.  The 
engineering  professions,  above  all 
others,  offer  now  in  the  undeveloped  West  great  opportunities 
to  young  men. 

The  Polytechnic  College  of 
"Engineering,  13th  and  Madison 
Streets,  Oakland,  Cal.,  gives  you  an  actual  working  training  in  two 
years,  whereas  four  years  are  required  by  a  university  for  a  theoretical 
course.  Our  course  is  thorough  and  contains  all  the  essentialg  neces- 
sary to  an  engineering  education.    Our  graduates  make  good. 

Little  Money  Required 

Over  300  men  from  all  over 
the  West  attend  this  college, 
and  many  of  them  work  their 
way  through.  Lack  of  money 
need  not  hinder  you. 

Important  0ur,  <:ataIosue 

r  explains  every 

thing  in  detail.  In  it  are  the 
names  of  our  graduates  and 
students,  who  are  our  best  ref- 
erences. Students  may  enter  at 
any  time.  Check  the  subjects 
you  are  most  interested  in  and 

Mail  Coupon  Now. 


Polytecbic  College  of  Engineering 

Oakland,  Cal.  Box  A 

Please  send  me  catalogue  and  complete 
information  about  subjects  checked  below. 


Electrical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
Architecture 

(Name,  


Architectural  Drawing 
Mecharical  Drawing 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Automobile  Engineering 
Assaying 
Surveying 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


Plain  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist,  7779. 

THE  plain  tailored  waist  is  a  thoroughly  smart  gar- 
ment and,  at  the  same  time,  essentially  practical.  It 
fills  many  needs  and  it  belongs  in 
every  wardrobe.  This  one  is  ab- 
solutely without  fullness  and  can 
be  worn  with  a  high  turned-over 
collar  of  the  material  or  with  any 
separate  collar  or  stock.  There 
is  a  great  tendency  this  season 
toward  the  use  of  the  rolled-over 
double  cuffs  held  by  links,  and 
they  certainly  are  pretty,  but 
those  wearers  who  prefer  the 
straight  plain  ones  will  find  them 
equally  smart  and  this  waist  can 
be  finished  with  cither.  For  trav- 
eling and  occasions  of  the  kind, 
plain  waists  made  of  fine  wash- 
able flannels  and  tub  silks  are  ex- 
ceedingly fashionable  and  ex- 
ceedingly useful.  When  the  laun- 
dry is  within  reach,  madras  and 
other  cotton  and  linen  fabrics 
are  desirable.  Tub  silks  this  sea- 
son are  especially  charming  and 
they  are  pretty  worn  with  ties 
matching  the  narrower  stripes  in 
color.  There  is  a  regulation  box 
plait  at  the  front  of  this  waist  and  the  pocket  when  used 
is  applied  over  the  left  side. 

For  the  medium  size,  the  waist  will  require  3J4  yards 
of  material  27,  2  yards  36  or  1^  yards  44  inches  wide. 

The  pattern  of  the  waist  7779  is  cut  in  sizes  from  34 
to  50  inches  bust  measure. 

Child's  Caps,  7957. 

CLOSE-FITTING  caps  are  at  once  the  most  practical 
and  the  prettiest  head  coverings  that  the  tiny  child 
can    wear.     Here    are  three 
styles.     They  arc  all  fashion- 
able and  the  caps  are  all  easy 
to  make.    Nos.  1  and  3  are  re- 
ally the  same,  except  that  No. 
1    is    finished    with    a  revers, 
whereas  No.  3  shows  only  the 
plain  brim.    For  either  of  these 
caps   can  be  used   fine  muslin 
or  silk,  and  embroidery  on  both 
materials  is  exceedingly  smart. 
The  shirred  cap  is  made  over 
a  plain  foundation  and  is  pret- 
ty for  the  soft  silks  and  mulls 
dainty  materials  that  are  used  for 
little  children's  caps.    Mull   with   crown  of   lace  would 
make  a  very  dainty  cap.    The  shirrings  are  all  made  by 
means  of  tucks  in  whir''  fine  cords  are  inserted. 

Either  plain  cap  will  require  H  yard  of  material  27 
inches  wide,  with  %  yard  18  inches  wide  for  the  revers 
and  \V-i  yards  of  edging  to  finish  after  the  manner  of 
No.  1.  The  shirred  cap  will  require  24  yard  21  or  27 
inches  wide  or  l/2  yard  36. 

The  pattern  7957  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  6  months 
to  1  year  and  2  years. 


and  all  the  pretty, 


Belted  Coat,  7953. 

THE  belted  •coat  is  essentially  smart,  and  this  one 
with  its  elongated  waist  and  broad  band,  suggestive 
of  the  Balkan  idea,  is  so  youthful 
in  style  that  it  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  young  girls  and  to  small 
women.  The  garment  is  a  smart 
one,  yet  absolutely  simple.  It  is 
the  easiest  in  the  world  to  fit,  and 
the  home  dressmaker  will  find  it  a 
boon.  The  body  portion  is  made 
with  only  shoulder  and  under-arm 
scams  and  is  gathered  at  the  lower 
edge.  The  peplum  is  perfectly 
smooth  and  the  belt  conceals  the- 
joining  of  the  two.  The  coat  is  in 
the  height  of  style  both  with  skirt 
to  match,  making  an  entire  costume, 
and  made  from  silk  and  other  sea- 
sonable material  to  be  worn  over  a 
contrasting  skirt. 

For  the  16  year  size,  the  coat  will 
require  4  yards  of  material  27,  2-5 8 
yards  36,  or  2J4  yards  44  inches 
wide,  with  l/n  yard  21  inches  wide 
for  the  collar,  j-jj  yard  for  the  collar 
and  cuffs  shown  in  the  back  view. 

The  pattern  of  the  coat  7953  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  misses  of  14,  16  and  18  years. 

SemUPrincesse  Gown  7954. 

NO  costume  ever  devised  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  semi-princesse  gown 
closed  at  the  front.  It  is  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  adjust,  it  is 
for  the  making.  The  blouse  and 
skirt  are  joined  by  means  of  a 
belt  and  the  skirt,  while  it  is  an 
smart  in  effect,  and  this  one 
means  no  difficulty  whatsoever 
extremely  graceful  and  attractive 
one,  means  only  two  seams  to  be 
sewed  up,  the  front  edges  being 
arranged  over  a  panel.  The 
blouse  is  just  the  fashionable 
plain  one  with  shaped  collar  and 
novel  and  attractive  sleeves  that 
can  be  made  longer  or  shorter 
as  liked. 

For  the  medium  size,  the  gown 
will  require  6  yards  of  material 
27,  5  yards  36  or  \Vi  yards  44 
inches  wide,  with  1  yard  27 
inches  wide  for  the  trimming. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  lower 
edge  is  1  yard  and  16  inches. 

The  pattern  of  the  gown  7954 
is  cut  in  sizes  34,  36,  "38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  measure. 

Any  one  or  more  of  these  pat- 
terns will  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  10  cents  for 
each  pattern.  Address  Fashion 
Department  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  Hearst  Building,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


PRESERVING  AND  CANNING 

Here  are  some  general  rules  for 
jelly  making: 

Cut  the  fruit  in  small  bits,  and  add 
water,  according  to  the  amount  of 
juice  in  the  fruit.  Cover  the  kettle 
and  boil  slowly  until  the  fruit  is 
broken.  Empty  into  a  coarse  bag;  set 
in  a  warm  place  to  drip,  and  when 
nearly  through  press  lightly  with  two 
spoons  to  get  the  remaining  clear 
juice. 

Measure  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint 
allow  one  pound  of  sugar. 

Let  this  juice  boil  for  twenty  min- 
utes, skimming  frequently. 

Place  the  necessary  sugar  in  a  shal- 
low pan  in  the  oven,  stir  frequently 
from  the  bottom  and  do  not  let  it 
turn  brown. 

When  the  jelly  has  boiled  twenty 
minutes,  add  the  sugar,  which  sizzles 
and  melts  at  once. 

Let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  drop  into 
a  pitcher  covered  with  cheese  cloth 
rung  out  in  boiling  water.  Empty 
into  a  warm  glass,  set  out  to  cool; 
cover  with  paraffin  paper  dipped  in 
whiskey— MISS  ANNIE  BOSSA,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Mix  thoroughly  raspberries  and 
sugar,  pound  for  pound,  and  put  in 


open  jar.  Tie  a  thin  cloth  over  the 
top  and  leave  them  for  several  days. 
After  a  crust  has  formed  on  the  top, 
store  in  a  cool  place.  They  will  keep 
indefinitely.  — MRS.  L.  BENHAM, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

When  putting  away  your  fruit,  turn 
the  jars  upside  down  and  no  mold 
will  form.— MRS.  A.  G.  SPUHLER, 
Lindsay,  Cal. 

To  prevent  jelly  and  jam  from 
sticking  drop  a  silver  spoon  or  two, 
or  several  pieces  of  silver  money  in 
the  kettle  and  jam  or  jelly  will  not 
stick.  Of  course  the  money  should  be 
well  scoured.  —  MISS  MOLLIE 
JOHNSON,  Ceres,  Cal. 

Soak  for  nine  days  in  strong  brine 
as  many  large  green  cucumbers  as 
you  wish  to  use,  then  put  in  clear 
water  for  forty-eight  hours.  Cut  a 
slit  lengthwise  in  each,  scoop  out  the 
seeds,  wipe  dry  and  fill  with  stoned 
raisins,  lemon  cut  in  long,  thin  strips, 
and  six  or  eight  whole  cloves.  Sew 
up  slit,  pack  in  a  stone  jar  and  cover 
with  a  boiling  syrup  made  as  follows: 
Add  to  a  quart  of  vinegar  five  pounds 
of  sugar  and  enough  mace,  cinnamon 
and  cloves  to  taste.  Repeat  the  syrup 
process  for  nine  successive  mornings. 
—MRS.  A.  BOEGER,  Cupertino,  Cal. 


ALL  AROUND  THE  HOUSE 

To  make  inexpensive  portieres  get 
a  sample  wall  paper  book  or  any 
scraps  of  wall  paper  and  cut  in  strips 
eighteen  inches  long  and  two  and 
one-half  inches  wide  on  one  end  and 
taper  to  a  point  on  the  other.  Begin 
rolling  on  the  wide  end,  and  after  you 
have  it  rolled,  glue  the  point  so  as 
to  hold  it  together.  It  then  looks  like 
a  long  bead.  String  these  alternately 
with  glass  beads.  One-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  glass  beads,  one-half  inch 
long  will  be  enough  for  a  large  door. 
Pretty  pods  of  beads  can  be  made 
out  of  wide  border,  cut  crosswise. 
Dark  green  and  gilt  pods  make  beau- 
tiful portieres  strung  with  the  plain 
silver  beads.— MRS.  LEW  HOWI- 
SON,  Clovis,  Cal. 

If  one  has  a  cupboard  or  closet  that 
has  no  door,  hang  a  window  shade 
the  size  to  fit  the  door  and  you  will 
find  it  more  convenient  than  curtains, 
as  it  can  be  run  up  out  of  the  way. — 
G.  E.  BERLIN,  Coalinga,  Cal. 

When  making  curtains  that  hang 
on  a  rod  from  the  middle  sash,  sew 
battenburg  rings  at  equal  distances 
apart  to  run  the  rod  through.  They 
look  much  prettier  than  a  ruffled-head- 
ing.— MRS.  A.  JOSEPH,  Quincy,  Cal. 


RECIPES 

Two  cups  of  cooked  hominy,  one 
pound  of  round  steak,  one  quart  of 
olives,  a  large  onion,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  chile  powder,  and  one- 
half  cup  of  meat  drippings.  Fry  the 
steak  in  the  drippings,  then  put 
through  a  food  chopper.  Add  to  drip- 
pings the  onion,  minced  chile,  and 
salt  to  taste.  Thicken  with  flour  and 
add  water  to  make  two  cups  of  sauce. 
Put  a  layer  of  hominy,  then  of  meat, 
olives  and  sauce  in  a  baking  dish  and 
repeat  layers  until  the  dish  is  full. 
Bake  one-half  hour  and  serve  hot. — 
MRS.  L.  BENHAM,  Modesto,  Cal. 

For  each  cover  allow  four  table- 
spoons of  grapefruit  juice  and  a  table- 
spoon each  of  sugar  syrup  and  grape- 
juice.  Pour  into  a  glass  of  shaved  ice, 
shake  thoroughly,  then  transfer  into 
the  small  glass  from  which  the  cock- 
tail is  to  be  served,  adding  to  each  a 
small  section  of  the  grapefruit  pulp 
from  which  every  vestige  of  the 
white  membrane  has  been  removed. — 
MRS.  JAMES  LEUTHOLTZ,  Birds 
Landing,  Cal. 

Select  four  medium  size  apples  and 
remove  the  core.  Pare  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible. Cut  in  slices  of  an  even  thick- 
ness the  round  way  of  the  apple. 
Have  your  frying  pan  ready  with  hot 
grease,  drippings  from  bacon  or  ham 
preferable,  covoc  the  bottom  with  the 
apple  and  fry  a  golden  brown.  Turn 
carefully,  using  a  pancake  turner  so 
as  not  to  break  the  circles.  Serve 
individually  on  small  plates  previ- 
ously heated,  placing  three,  then  two, 
and  one  of  the  circles  on  top  of  each 
other,  filling  the  center  of  each  as  you. 
pile  them  up  with  finely  chopped  wal- 
nut meats.  This  may  be  served  as  a 
luncheon  dish  with  thin  slices  of 
bread  and  butter  or  as  a  relish  in  a 
dinner  course.— MRS.  FRANK  K. 
MERRITT,  Eureka,  Cal. 

Wrap  salmon  in  a  white  cloth,, 
boil  until  done  and  it  will  be  firm  and 
easily  cut  in  slices.  Serve  with  a 
sauce  made  as  follows:  A  quart  of 
milk,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Let  come  to  a  boil  and  thicken  with 
flour.— MRS.  H.  H.  HARKER,  De- 
fender, Cal. 

CAKES 

Mix  four  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar, 
a  cup  of  shortening,  seven  cups  of 
flour,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda. 
Roll  them  and  cut,  and  on  each  put 
a  tablespoonful  of  filling,  place  an- 
other cookie  on  top  and  bake.  The 
filling  is  made  as  follows:  A  cup  of 
chopped  raisins,  half  a  cup  or  chopped 
walnuts,  a  cup  of  chopped  figs  and 
dates,  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  cup  of  water 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour.  Boil  un- 
til thick— MRS.  KNNIS  D.  WAIT, 
Jefferson,  Ore. 

Mix  two  cups  of  sugar  and  one- 
third  cup  of  boiling  water  and  stir 
until  the  sugar  dissolves.  Boil  with- 
out stirring  until  it  spins  a  thread 
when  dropped  from  the  tip  of  a  spoon, 
then  pour  gradually,  beating  constant- 
ly, on  the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs 
until  the  mixture  is  stiff  enough  to 
hold  its  shape.  Return  to  the  sauce- 
pan, place  it  in  a  large  pan  containing 
a  little  boiling  water,  and  cook,  stir- 
ring constantly  until  the  mixture  be- 
comes granular  around  sides.  Remove 
and  beat  until  hard  and  flavor  to  taste. 
—MRS.  WILLIAM  HOOK,  Mans- 
field, Wash. 

To  make  World's  Fair  cake, 
use  the  following  recipe:  2  cups 
of  sugar,  a  cup  of  butter,  5  eggs, 
beaten  separately,  3  tablcspoonfuls  of 
milk,  a  tablespoon  of  sugar  and  6 
tablespoonfuls  of  chocolate.  Boil  the 
sugar,  chocolate  and  milk  together, 
and  add  while  hot  cups  of  flour, 
a  cup  of  milk,  a  tablespoonful  of  van- 
illa, lMi  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der. Bake  in  layers  and  put  together 
with  frosting  made  as  follows:  One 
and  one-half  cup-,  of  sugar,  cup 
of  milk,  butter  size  of  an  egg,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  vanilla.  Boil  for  fif- 
teen minutes,  take  off  the  stove  and 
beat  until  thick— MRS.  WILLIAM 
TATUM,  Le  Grande,  Cal. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

(Continued.) 

^TJUT  a  skeleton-key — "  Manvers 
■D  began. 

"O  you!"  said  Iff  with  a  withering 
glance.  "The  door  to  Miss  Landis' 
suite  opens  directly  opposite  the  head 
of  the  main  companionway, 
which  is  in  constant  use — people 
going  up  and  down  all  the  time. 
Can  you  see  anybody,  however 
expert,  picking  a  lock  with  a 
bunch  of  skeleton-keys  in  that 
exposed  position  without  being 
caught  red-handed?  Not  on  your 
vivid  imagination,   young  man." 

"There  may,  however,  be  du- 
plicate keys  to  the  staterooms," 
Alison  countered. 

"My  dear  lady,"  said  Iff,  hum- 
bly, "there  are;  and  unless  this 
ship  differs  radically  from  others, 
those  duplicate  keys  are  all  in 
the  purser's  care.  Am  I  right, 
Mr.  Manvers?" 

"Yes,"   said  Manvers  sullenly. 

"And  here's  another  point,"  re- 
sumed Iff.  "May  I  ask  you  a 
question  or  two,  Miss  Landis?" 
Alison  nodded  curtly.  "You  kept 
the  handbag  locked,  I  presume?" 

"Certainly." 

"And  when  you  found  it  had 
been  tampered  with  did  you  un- 
lock it?" 

"There  wasn't  any  need,"  said 
Alison.  "You  can  see  for  your- 
self the  opening  is  so  large — " 

"Then  you  didn't  unlock  it?" 

"No." 

"That  only  makes  it  the  more  mys- 
terious. Because,  you  see,  it's  un- 
locked now." 

There  was  a  concerted  movement 
of  astonishment. 

"How  do  you  make  that  out,  sir?" 
demanded  the  captain. 

"You  can  see  for  yourself  (to  bor- 
row Miss  Landis'  phrase)  if  you'll 
only  use  your  eyes,  as  I  have.  The 
side  clasps  are  in  place,  all  right,  but 
the  slide  on  the  lock  itself  is  pushed 
a  trifle  to  the  left;  which  it  couldn't 
be  if  the  bag  were  locked." 

There  was  a  hint  of  derision  in  the 
littre  man's  voice;  and  his  sarcastic 
smile  was  flickering  round  his  thin 
lips  as  he  put  cut  one  hand,  drew 
'the  bag  to  him,  lifted  the  clasps,  and 
pushing  back  the  lockslide,  opened  it 
wide. 

"The  thot  plickens,"  he  observed 
gravely.  "For  my  part  I  am  unable 
to  imagine  any  bold  and  enterprising 
crook  taking  the  trouble  to  cut  open 
this  bag  when  the  most  casual  ex- 
amination would  have  shown  him  that 
it  wasn't  locked." 

"He  might've  done  it  as  a  blind. 
.    .    .    ."  Manvers  suggested. 

"Officer!"  piped  Iff  in  a  plaintive 
voice — "he's  in  again." 

The  purser,  coloring  to  the  tem- 
ples, took  a  step  toward  the  little 
man,  his  hands  twitching,  but  at  a 
gesture  from  the  captain  paused,  con- 
trolled himself  and  fell  back. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  quiet 
in  the  cabin,  while  those  present  di- 
gested Iff's  conclusions  and  acknowl- 
edged their  logic  irrefragable.  Staff 
caught  Alison  staring  at  the  man  as 
if  fascinated,  with  a  curious,  intense 
lock  in  her  eyes  the  significance  of 
which  he  could  not  fathom. 

Then  the  pause  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  captain.  He  shifted  his 
position  abruptly,  so  that  he  towered 
over  Iff,  scowling  down  upon  him. 

"That  will  do,"  he  said  ominously. 
"I'm  tired  of  this;  say  what  you  will, 
you  haven't  hoodwinked  me,  and  you 
shan't." 

[  "My  dear  sir!'  protested  Iff  in 
amazement.  "Hoodwink  you?  Why, 
I'm  merely  trying  to  make  you  see — " 
"You've  succeeded  in  making  me 
see  one  thing  clearly:  that  you  know 


more  about  this  robbery  than  you've 
any  right  to  know." 

"Oh,  you-all  make  me  tired,"  com- 
plained Iff.  "Now  you  have  just 
heard  Miss  Landis  declare  that  this 
collar  of  pearls  vanished  between, 
say,  five-thirty  and  five-forty-five. 
Well,  I  can  prove  by  the  testimony 


of  three  other  passengers,  and  I  don  t 
know  how  many  more,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  your  smoke-room  stewards, 
that  I  was  playing  bridge  from  four 
until  after  six." 

"Ah,  yes,'  put  in  the  purser 
sweetly,  "but  you  yourself  have  just 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  the 
robbery  couldn't  have  taken  place  at 
the  hour  mentioned." 

Iff  grinned  appreciatively.  "You're 
improving,"  he  said.  "I  guess  that 
doesn't  get  you  even  with  me  fot 
the  rest  of  your  life — what?" 

"Moreover,"  Manvers  went  on  dog- 
gedly, "Ismay  always  could  prove  a 
copper-riveted  alibi." 

"That's  one  of  the  best  little  things 
he  does,"  admited  Iff  cheerfully. 

"You  don't  deny  you're  Ismay?" 
This  from  the  captain,  aggressive  and 
domineering. 

"I  don't  have  to,  dear  sir;  I  just 
ain't — that's  the  answer." 

"You've  been  recognized,"  insisted 
the  captain.  "You  were  on  this  ship 
the  time  of  the  Burden  Hamman  rob- 
bery. Mr.  Manvers  knows  you  by 
sight;  I,  too,  recognize  you." 

"Sorry,"  murmured  Iff — "so  sorry, 
but  you're  wrong.  Case  of  mistaken" 
identity,  I  give  you  my  word." 

"Your  word!"  snapped  the  captain 
contemptuously. 

"My  word,"  retorted  Iff  in  a  crisp 
voice;  "and  more  than  that,  I  don't 
ask  you  to  take  it.  I've  proofs  of 
my  identity  which  I  think  will  satisfy 
even  you." 

"Produce  them." 

"In  my  own  good  time."  Iff  put 
his  back  against  the  wall  and  lounged 
negligently,  surveying  the  circle  of 
unfriendly  faces  with  his  odd,  super- 
cilious eyes,  half  veiled  by  their  hair- 
less lids.  "Since  you've  done  me  the 
honor  to  impute  to  me  guilty  knowl- 
edge of  this — ah — crime,  I  don't  mind 
admitting  that  I  was  a  passenger  on 
the  Autocratic  when  Mrs.  Burden 
Hamman  lost  her  jewels;  and  it 
wasn't  a  coincidence,  either.  I  was 
with  you  for  a  purpose — to  look  out 
for  those  jewels.  I  shared  a  room 
with  Ismay,  and  when,  after  the  rob- 
bery, you  mistook  me  for  him,  he 
naturally  didn't  object,  and  I  didn't 
because  it  left  me  all  the  freer  to 
prosecute  my  investigation.  In  fact, 
it  was  due  to  my  efforts  that  Ismay 


found  things  getting  too  hot  for  him 
over  in  London  and  arranged  to  re- 
turn the  jewelry  to  Mrs.  Hamman 
for  an  insignificant  ransom — not  a 
tithe  of  their  value.  But  he  was  hard 
pressed;  if  he'd  delayed  another  day, 
I'd  've  had  him  with  the  goods  on. 
.    .    .  That,"  said  Iff  pensively,  "was 


when  I  was  in  the  Pinkerton  service." 

"Ah,  it  was?"  said  the  captain  with 
much  irony.  "And  what,  pray,  do 
you  claim  to  be  now?" 

"Just  a  plain,  ordinary,  everyday 
sleuth  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service,  detailed  to 
work  with  the  Customs  Office  to  pre- 
vent smuggling — the  smuggling  of 
such  articles  as,  say,  the  Cadogan  col- 
lar." 

In  the  silence  that  followed  this 
astounding  declaration,  the  little  man 
hunched  up  his  shoulders  until  they 
seemed  more  round  than  ever,  and 
again  subjected  the  faces  of  those 
surrounding  him  to  the  stare  of  his 
impertinent,  pale  eyes.  Stuff,  more 
detached  in  attitude  than  any  of  the 
others  present,  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment followed  the  range  of  Iff's  gaze. 

Captain  Cobb  was  scowling  thought- 
fully. Manvers  wore  a  look  of  deep- 
est chagrin.  Jane's  jaw  had  fallen 
and  her  eyes  seemed  perilously  pro- 
trudant.  Alison  was  leaning  grace- 
fully back  in  her  chair — her  pose 
studied  but  charmingly  effective — 
while  she  favored  Iff  with  a  scrutiny 
openly  incredul&us  and  disdainful. 

"You  say  you  have  proofs  of  this 
— ah — assertion  of  yours  ?"»demanded 
the  captain  at  length. 

"Oh,  yes — surely  yes."  Iff's  tone 
was  almost  apologetic.  He  thrust  a 
hand  between  his  shirt  and  waistcoat, 
fumbled  a  moment  as  if  unbuttoning 
a  pocket,  and  brought  forth  a  worn 
leather  wallet  from  which,  with  great 
and  exasperating  deliberation,  he  pro- 
duced a  folded  paper.  This  he  handed 
the  captain — his  manner,  if  possible, 
more  than  ever  self-effacing  and 
meek. 

The  paper  (it  was  parchment) 
crackled  crisply  in  the  captain's 
fingers.  He  spread  it  out  and  held 
it  to  the  light  in  such  a  position  that 
Staff  could  see  it  over  his  shoulder. 
He  was  unable  to  read  its  many 
closely  inscribed  lines,  but  the  head- 
ing "Treasury  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C."  was  boldly  conspicuous, 
as  well  as  an  imposing  official  seal 
and  the  heavily  scrawled  signature  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Beneath  the  blue  cloth,  the  cap- 
tain's shoulders  moved  impatiently. 
Staff  heard  him  say  something  indis- 
tinguishable, but  of  an  intonation  cal- 


culated to  express  his  emotion. 

Iff  giggled  nervously:  "Oh,  cap- 
tain! the  ladies — " 

Holding  himself  very  stiff  and  erect, 
Captain  Cobb  refolded  the  document 
and  ceremoniously  handed  it  back  to 
the  little  man. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "Don't  mention  it," 
_  begged  Iff.  He  replaced  the  pa- 
per in  his  wallet,  the  wallet  in 
his  pocket.  "I'm  sure  it's  quite 
an  excusable  mistake  on  your 
part,  captain  dear.  ...  As  for 
you,  Mr.  Manvers,  you  needn't 
apologize  to  me,"  he  added  ma- 
liciously; "just  make  your  apol- 
ogies to  Captain  Cobb." 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Stole  Away! 

A  ND  then  (it  seemed  most  as- 
tonishing!)   nothing  hap- 
pened.   The  net  outcome  of  all 
this   fuss   and   fluster   was  pre- 
cisely nil.    With  the  collapse  of 
the  flimsy  structure  of  prejudice 
and  suspicion-  in  which  Manvers 
had  sought  to  trap  Iff  the  inter- 
est of  all  concerned  seemed  to 
simmer  off  into  apathy  Nobody 
did  anything  helpful,  offered  any 
useful  suggestion  or  brought  to 
light  anything  illuminating.  Staff 
couldn't  understand   it,   for  the 
life  of  him. 
-J        There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  deal 
more  talk  in  the  captain's  cabin 
— talk  in  which  the  purser  took  little 
or  no  part.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Man- 
vers kept  far  in  the  background  and 
betrayed  every  indication  of  a  desire 
to  crawl  under  the  table  and  be  a 
good  dog.    The  captain  had  his  say, 
however,  and  in  the  end   (since  he 
was   rather   emphatic   about   it)  his 
way. 

He  earnestly  desired  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  kept  quiet;  it  would  do 
no  good,  he  argued,  to  noise  it  about 
amongst  the  passengers;  the  news 
would  only  excite  them  and  possibly 
(in  some  obscure  and  undesignated 
fashion)  impede  official  investigation. 
He  would,  of  course,  spare  no  pains 
to  fathom  the  mystery;  drastic  meas- 
ures would  be  taken  to  secure  the  de- 
tection of  the  culprit  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  necklace  to  its  rightful 
owner.  Everything  possible  would 
be  done — trust  the  captain!  In  the 
meantime,  he  requested  all  present  to 
regard  the  case  as  confidential. 

Iff  concurred,  somewhat  gravely, 
somewhat  diffidently.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  make  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  his  presence  on  board  was  direct- 
ly due  to  the  missing  necklace.  He 
had  been  set  to  watch  Miss  Landis, 
to  see  that  she  didn't  smuggle  the 
thing  into  the  United  States.  He 
honed  she  wouldn't  take  offense  of 
this;  such  was  his  business;  he  had 
received  his  orders  and  had  no  choice 
but  to  obey  them.  (And,  so  far  as 
was  discernible,  Miss  Landis  did  not 
resent  his  espionage;  but  she  seemed 
interested  and,  Staff  fancied,  consider- 
ably diverted.)  Mr.  Iff  could  promise 
Miss  Landis  that  he  would  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  his  private  inquiry; 
and  his  work,  likewise,  would  be  con- 
siderably facilitated  if  the  affair  were 
kept  quiet.  He  ventured  to  second 
the  captain's  motion. 

Miss  Landis  offered  no  objection; 
Staff  and  Manvers  volunteered  to 
maintain  discretion,  Jane  was  sworn 
to  it. 

Staff  accompanied  Alison  as  far  _as 
her  stateroom,  but  didn't  tarry  long 
over  his  second  good-nights.  The 
young  woman  seemed  excusably  tired 
and  nervous  and  anxious  to  be  alone 
— in  no  mood  to  discuss  this  over- 
whelming event.    So  Staff  spared  her. 

In  his  own  stateroom  he  found  Mr. 
Iff    half    undressed,    sitting    on  the 


BENJAMIN  STAFF,  American  author  and  playwright,  decides  suddenly  to  go 
home  from  London,  and  believes  no  one  knows  of  his  intention.  The  day 
he  leaves  a  large  barodbox  is  delivered  at  his  lodgings,  containing  a  beautiful 
hat,  but  nothing  to  show  who  sent  It.  He  takes  It  aboard  the  steamship,  and 
discusses  the  mystery  of  It  with  Nr.  W.  H.  Iff,  who  shares  his  stateroom.  He 
meets  several  acquaintances,  who  secern  to  know  that  he  intended  to  be  on  the 
liner.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  Ilkington,  informs  Staff  that  he  will  receive  n  Surprise 
If  he  will  watch  the  arrival  of  the  passengers  at  Queenstown.  He  does  so  and 
among  them  is  Alison  Landis,  an  actress  for  whom  Staff  Is  writing  a  play  and 
whom  he  expects  to  marry,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  In  New  York.  He  sus- 
pects her  of  sending  him  the  bandbox.  She  has  bought,  while  abroad,  the  Cad- 
ogan necklace,  an  immensely  valuable  string  of  pearls.  The  purser  warns  her 
that  It  Is  unsafe  to  carry  it  on  the  ship  because  of  possible  theft.  She  refuses  to 
part  with  it,  and  the  purser  asks  Staff  to  use  his  influence  with  her,  adding 
that  a  well-known  crook  is  on  board — Arbuthnot  Ismay.  Ismay,  adds  the  purser, 
has  changed  his  name  and  Is  traveling  as  W.  H.  Iff — Staff's  roommate!  Staff 
taxes  Iff  with  being  Ismay,  but  Iff  gives  him  little  satisfaction,  treating  the  af- 
fair as  a  joke.  Meanwhile,  Staff  has  become  interested  In  Miss  Eleanor  Searle,  a 
pretty  girl  who  has  aspirations  for  the  stage.  Miss  Landis  denies  sending  the1 
bandbox  araj  Staff  shows  her  the  hat,  which  he  leaves  In  her  stateroom  for  a 
time,  afterward  removing  it  again.  Miss  Landis  finds  that  a  leather  bag  containing 
the  pearls  has  been  cut  open  and  the  pearls  are  gone.  She  tells  the  captain,  who 
summons  Iff  and  accuses  him  of  the  theft. 

NOW  GO  ON  WITH  THE  STORY. 
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(ransom  and  chuckling  noiselessly,  ap- 
parently in  such  a  transport  of  amuse- 
ment that  he  didn't  care  whether  he 
ever  got  to  bed  or  not.  Upon  the 
entrance  of  his  roommate,  however, 
he  dried  his  eyes  and  made  an  effort 
to  contain  himself. 

"You  seem  to  think  this  business 
funny,"  suggested  Staff,  not  at  all 
approvingly. 

"I  do,"  laughed  the  little  man — "I 
do,  indeed.  It's  a  grand  young  joke — 
cl  .tch  it  from  me,  my  friend." 

"In  what  respect,  particularly,  do 
you  find  it  so  vastly  entertaining?" 

"Oh  *  *  *  isn't  that  ass  Man- 
vers,  enough?" 

Further  than  this,  Mr.  Iff  declined 
to  be  interviewed.  He  clambered 
briskly  into  his  berth  and  chuckled 
himself  to  sleep. 

But  it  was  on  the  following  day — 
the  last  of  the  voyage — that  he  found 
reason  to  consider  the  affair  astonish- 
ing because  of  the  lack  of  interest 
displayed  by  those  personally  in- 
volved. He  made  no  doubt  but  that 
the  captain  was  keeping  his  word 
to  the  extent  of  conducting  a  secret 
investigation,  though  no  signs  of  any 
such  proceeding  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ship's  life.  But  Alison  he 
could  not  understand;  she  seemed  to 
have  cast  care  to  the  winds.  She  ap- 
peared at  breakfast  in  the  gayest  of 
spirits,  spent  the  entire  morning  and 
most  of  the  afternoon  on  deck,  the 
center  of  an  animated  group  shep- 
herded by  the  indefatigable  Mrs.  Ilk- 
ington,  dressed  herself  radiantly  for 
the  grand  final  dinner,  flirted  with 
the  assiduously  attentive  Arkroyd 
until  she  had  reduced  Staff  to  the  last 
stages  of  corroded  jealousy,  and  in 
general  (as  Staff  found  a  chance  to 
tell  her)  seemed  to  be  having  the 
time  of  her  life. 

"And  why  not?"  she  countered. 
"Spilt  milk!" 

"Judged  by  your  conduct."  observed 
Staff,  "one  would  be  justified  in  think- 
ing the  Cadogan  collar  an  article  de 
Paris." 

"One  might  think  any  number  of 
foolish  things,  dear  boy.  If  the  col- 
lar's gone,  it's  gone,  and  not  all  the 
moping  and  glooming  imaginable  will 
bring  it  back  to  me.  If  I  do  get  it 
back—  why,  that'll  be  simply  good 
luck;  and  I've  never  found  it  profit- 
able yet  to  court  Fortune  with  a  dole- 
ful mouth." 

"You  certainly  practise  your  theory," 
he  said.  "I  swear  I  believe  I'm  more 
concerned  about  your  loss  than  you 
are." 

"Certainlv  you  are,  you  silly  boy. 
For  my  part,  I  feel  quite  confident 
the  necklace  will  be  returned." 

He  stared.  "Why'" 

She  opened  her  hands  expressively. 
"I've  always  been  lucky  *  *  *  Be- 
sides, if  I  never  see  it  again,  it'll  come 
hack  to  me  this  way  or  that — in  ad- 
vertising, for  one." 

"Isn't  that  dodge  pretty  well  worked 
out  in  the  newspapers?  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  has  come  to  that,  of  late; 
or  else  the  prime  donne  have  taken 
to  guardinn-  their  valuables  with 
greater  care  " 

"Oh,  that  makes  no  difference.  With 
another  woman  it  might,  but  I" — she 
shrugged — -"I'm  Alison  Landis,  if  you 
please.  The  papers  won't  neglect  me. 
Besides,  Max  can  do  much  as  he  likes 
with  them." 

"Have  you—?" 

"Of  course — by  wireless,  first  thing 
this  morning." 

"But  you  promised — " 

"Don't  be  tiresome,  Staff.  I  bought 
this  necklace  on  Max's  suggestion,  as 
an  advertisement — I  meant  to  wear  it 
in  'A  Single  Woman';  that  alone 
would  help  make  our  play  a  go.  Since 
I  can't  get  my  advertising  and  have 
my  necklace,  too,  why,  in  goodness' 
name,  mayn't  I  get  what  I  can  out 
of  it?" 

"Oh,  well—" 

Staff  abandoned  argument  and  rest- 
ing his  forearms  on  the  rail,  stared 
sombrely  out  over  the  darkling  waters 
for  a  moment  or  two. 


This  was  at  night,  during  an  inter- 
mission in  a  dance  on  deck.  Between 
halves  Staff  had  succeeded  in  disen- 
tangling Alison  from  a  circle  of  ad- 
mirers and  had  marched  her  up  to  the 
boat-deck,  where  there  was  less  light 
and  more  solitude. 

Under  any  other  circumstances  Staff 
would  have  been  enchanted  with  the 
situation.  They  were  quite  alone,  if 
not  unobserved;  and  there  was  magic 
in  the  ni^hl,  mystery  and  romance  in 
the  moonlight,  the  inky  shadows,  the 
sense  of  swift  movement  through 
space  illimitable.  Alison  stood  with 
back  to  the  rail  so  near  him  that  his 
elbow  almost  touched  the  artificial 
orchid  that  adorned  her  corsage.  He 
was  acutely  sensitive  of  her  presence, 
of  the  faint  persistent  odor  of  her 
individual  perfume,  of  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  her  strong  free-limbed  body 
in  its  impeccable  I'aquin  gown,  of  the 
sheen  of  her  immaculate  arms  and 
shoulders  and  the  rich  warmth  of  her 
face  with  its  alluring,  shadowed  eyes 
that  seemel  to  mock  him  with  light, 
fascinating  malice,  of  the  magnetism 
of  her  intense,  ineluctable  vitality  dif- 
fused as  naturally  as  sunlight.  But — 
the  thought  rankled — Arkroyd  had 
won  three  dances  to  his  two;  and 
through  all  that  day  Alison  had 
seemed  determined  to  avoid  him,  to 
keep  herself  surrounded  by  an  obse- 
quious crowd,  impenetrable  to  her 
lover. 

On  the  deck  below  the  band  began 
to  play  again,  signalling  the  end  of 
the  intermission.  Alison  hummed 
lightly  a  hit  of  the  melody,  her  silken 
slipper  tapping  the  deck. 

"Do  I  get  another  dance?"  he  asked 
suddenly. 

She  broke  off  her  humming.  "So 
sorry."  she  said;  "my  card  is  quite  full 
and  running  over." 

"May  I  see  it?"  She  surrendered  it 
without  hesitation.  He  frowned,  en- 
deavoring to  decipher  the  scrawl  by 
the  inadequate  moonlight. 

"You  wanted  to  know — ?"  she  in- 
quired, with  a  laugh  back  of  her  tone. 

"How  many  has  Arkroyd,  this  half?" 
he  demanded  bluntly. 

"Two,  I  think,"  she  answered  coolly. 
"Why?" 

He  stared  gravel)-  into  her  shadowed 
face.  "Is  that  good  advertising,  too," 
he  asked  quietly — "to  show  marked 
preference  to  a  man  of  Arkroyd's  cal- 
iber and  reputation?" 

Alison  laughed.  "You're  delicious 
when  you're  jealous.  Staff,"  she  said. 
"No;  it  isn't  advertising — it's  disci- 
pline." 

"Discipline?" 

"Just  that.  I'm  punishing  you  for 
your  obstinacy  about  the  play.  You'll 
see,  my  dear,"  she  taunted  him;  "I'm 
going  to  have  my  own  way  or  make 
your  life  perfectly  miserable." 

Before  he  could  invent  an  adequate 
retort,  the  beautiful  Mr.  Bangs  came 
tripping  across  the  deck,  elation  in  his 
manner. 

"Ah,  there  you  are.  Miss  Landis! 
My  dance.*  you  know.  Been  looking 
everywhere  for  you." 

"So  sorry;  I  was  just  coming  down." 

Alison  caught  up  the  demi-train  of  • 
her    pown.    but    paused    an  instant 
longer,  staring  Staff  full  in  the  face, 
her  air  taunting  and  provocative. 

"J'hink  it  over.  Staff,"  she  advised 
in  a  cool,  metallic  voice;  and  dropping 
her  hand  on  Bangs'  arm,  moved  lan- 
guidly away. 

Staff  did  think  it  over,  if  with  sur- 
prisingly little  satisfaction  to  himself. 
It  wasn't  pos-ible  to  ignore  the  patent 
fact  that  Alison  had  determined  to 
make  him  come  to  heel.  That  appar- 
ently was  the  only  attitude  possible 
for  one  who  aspired  to  the  post  of  first 
playwright-in-waiting  and  husband-in- 
ordinary  to  the  first  actress  in  the 
'and.  He  doubted  his  ability  to  supple 
his  back  to  the  requisite  degree.  Even 
for  the  woman  he  loved  *  *  *  Or 
did  he?  *  *  *  Through  the  wraith- 
like mists  of  fading  illusions  he  caught 
disturbing  glimpses — dark  shapes  of 
lurking  doubts. 

Disquieted,  he  found  distasteful  the 


thought  of  returning  to  the  lower 
deck,  and  so  strolled  idly  aft  with  a 
half-formea  notion  of  looking  up  Iff. 

From  a  deck-chair  a  woman's  voice 
hailed  him:  "Oh.  Mr.  Staff—" 

"Miss  Searle?"  He  turned  in  to  her 
side,  experiencing  an  odd  sensation 
of  pleasure  in  the  encounter;  which, 
wmcly,  or  not,  he  didn't  attempt  to 
analyse — at  least  further  than  the 
thought  that  he  hail  seen  little  of  the 
young  woman  during  the  last  two  days 
and  that  she  was  rather  likeable. 

"You're  not  dancing?"  he  asked  in 
surprise;  for  she,  too,  had  dressed  for 
this  celebration  of  the  last  night  of 
the  voyage. 

Smiling,  she  shook  her  head  slight- 
ly.   "Neither  are  you,  apparently." 

"Oh,  I  did  dance  once  or  twice  and 
then  1  began  to  feel  a  bit  tired  and 
bored  and  stole  away  to  think." 

"j.ong,  long  thoughts?"  he  asked 
lightly. 

"Rather,"  said  she  with  becoming 
gravity.  "You  see,  it  seems  pretty 
serious  to  one,  this  coming  home  to 
face  new  and  unknown  conditions 
after  three  years'  absence.  And  then, 
after  six  days  at  sea,  out  of  touch  with 
the  world,  practically,  there's  always 
the  feeling  of  suspense  about  what 
will  happen  when  you  get  solid  earth 
under  your  feet.  You  know  what  I 
mean." 

"I  do.    You  live  in  New  York?" 

"I  mean  to  try  to,"  she  said  quiet- 
lv.  "I  haven't  any  home,  really — no 
parents  and  only  distant  family  con- 
nections. In  fact,  all  I  do  possess  is 
a  little  income  and  an  immense  desire 
to  work." 

"You're  meaning  to  look  for  an  en- 
gagement, then?" 

"I  must." 

"Per!  aps,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "I 
might  help  you  a  bit;  I  know  some  of 
the  managers  pretty  well." 

"Thank  you.-  I  meant  to  ask  you, 
but  hoped  you'd  offer."  She  laughed  a 
trifle  shyly.  "I  presume  that's  a  bold, 
forward  confession  to  make,  but  I've 
been  SO  long  abroad  I  don't  know  my 
way  round  at  home,  any  more." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Staff,  liking 
her  candor.    "Where  can  I  find  you?" 

"I  hardly  know — for  a  day  or  two  at 
some  hotel,  and  as  soon  as  possible  in 
a  small  studio,  if  I  can  find  one  to 
sublet." 

"Tell  you  what  you  do,"  he  sug- 
gested; "drop  me  a  line  at  the  Players, 
letting  me  know  when  and  where  you 
settle." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  "I  shall. 

He  was  silent  for  a  little,  musing. 
"Fumy  little  world,  this,"  he  sail, 
rousing:  "I  mean,  the  ship.  Here  we 
are  to-day,  some  several  hundred  of 
us,  all  knit  together  by  an  intricate 
network  of  interests,  aims,  ambitions 
and  affections  that  seem  as  strong  and 
inescapable  as  the  warp  and  woof  of 
Life  itself;  and  yet  to-morrow — we 
land,  we  separate  on  our  various  ways, 
and  the  network  vanishes  like  a  dew- 
gemmed  spider's  web  before  the  sun." 

"Only  the  dew  vanishes,"  she  re- 
minded him;  "the  web  remains,  if  al- 
most invisible.  Still,  I  know  what  you 
mean.  Wasn't  that  Miss  Landis  you 
were  with  just  now?" 

''Yes." 

"Tell  me" — she  stirred,  half  turning 
to  him — "has  anything  new  transpired 
— about  the  collar"" 

"You  know  about  that!"  he  ex- 
clairncd  in  surprise. 

"Of  course;  the  ship  has  been  hum- 
ming with  it  ever  since  dinner." 

"But  how—?" 

"Mrs.  Ilkington  told  me,  of  course, 
I  presume  Miss  Landis  told  her. 

"Doubtless,"  he  agreed  reluctantly, 
little  relishing  the  thought.  Still,  it 
seemed  quite  plausible,  Alison's  views 
on  advertising  values  considered. 
"No,"  he  added  presently;  "I've  heard 
nothing  new." 

"Then  the  Secret  Service  man  hasn't 
accomplished  anything?" 

"So  you  know  about  him,  too?  Can't 
say — haven't  seen  him  since  morning. 
Presumably  he's  somewhere  about, 
sniffing  for  clews." 


"Miss  Landis,"  said  the  girl  in  a  hes- 
itant manner — "doesn't  seem  to  worry 
very  much?" 

"No,"  admitted  Staff. 

"Either  that,  or  she's  as  wonderful 
an  actress  off  the  boards  as  on." 

"They  mostly  are,"  Staff  observed. 
He  was  hardly  ready  to  criticise  his 
beloved  to  a  comparative  stranger. 
The  subject  languished  and  died  of 
inanition. 

"By  the  way — did  you  ever  solve 
the  mystery  of  your  bandbox?" 

Staff  started.  "What  made  you 
think  of  that?" 

"Oh — I   don't  know." 

"No — haven't  had  any  chance.  I 
rather  expect  to  find  out  something 
by  the  time  I  get  home,  though.  It 
isn't  likely  that  so  beautiful  a  hat 
will  be  permitted  to  blush  unseen." 
His  interest  quickened.  "Won't  you 
tell  me,  please?"  he  begged,  bending 
forward. 

But   the   girl   laughed   softly  and 

shook  her  head. 
"Please!" 

"Oh,  I  couldn't.  I've  no  right  to 
spoil  a  good  joke." 

"Then  you  think  it's  a  joke?"  he 
inquired  gloomily. 

"What  else  could  it  be?" 

"I  only  wish  I  knew!" 

The  exclamation  was  so  fervent 
that   Miss   Searle  laughed  again. 

Six  bells  sounded  in  the  pause  that 
followed  and  the  girl  sat  up  suddenly 
with  a  little  cry  of  mock  dismay. 

"Eleven  o'clock!  Good  Heavens,  I 
musn't  loaf  another  minute!  I've  all 
my  packing  to  do.'' 

She  was  up  and  standing  before 
Staff  could  offer  to  assist  her.  But 
she  paused  long  enough  to  slip  a 
hand  into  his. 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Staff;  and  thank 
you  for  volunteering  to  help  me." 

"I  shan't  forget,"  he  promised. 
"Good  night." 

He  remained  momentarily  where 
she  left  him,  following  with  his  gaze 
her  tall  and  slender  yet  well-propor- 
tioned figure  as  it  moved  along  the 
moonlit  deck,  swaying  gracefully  to 
the  long,  smooth,  almost  impercep- 
tible motion  of  the  ship. 

He  wore  just  then  a  curious  expres- 
sion: his  eyes  wondering — his  brow 
puckered,  his  thin  lips  shaping  into 

their  queer,  twisted  smile  

Funny  (he  found  it)  that  a  fellow 
could  feel  so  comfortable  and  content 
in  the  company  of  a  woman  he  didn't 
care  a  ra^j  about,  so  ill  at  ease  and  out 
of  sorts  when  with  the  mistress  of  his 
dreams!  It  didn't,  somehow,  seem 
just  right      .    .  . 

With  a  dubious  grimace,  he  went 
aft.  Iff,  however,  wa-n't  in  the  smok- 
ing-room. Neither  was  he  anywhere 
else  that  Staff  could  discover  in  his 
somewhat  aimless  wanderings.  And 
he  found  his  stateroom  unoccupied 
when  at  length  he  decided  to  turn  in. 

"Sleuthing,"  was  the  word  with 
which  he  accounted  for  the  little  man's 
invisibility,  as  he  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

When  the  bath-steward's  knock 
brought  Staff  out  of  his  berth  the  next 
morning,  his  companion  of  the  voy- 
age was  already  up  and  about;  his 
empty  berth  showed  that  it  had  been 
slept  in,  but  its  occupant  had  disap- 
peared with  his  clothing:  and  even  his 
luggage  had  been  packed  and  strapped, 
ready  to  go  ashore. 

"Conscientious,"  commented  the 
playwright  privately.  "Wonder  if  he's 
really  on  the  track  of  anything?" 

Idle  speculation,  however,  was  sud- 
denly drowned  in  delight  when,  his 
sleep-numb  faculties  clearing,  he  rea- 
lised that  the  Autocratic  was  resting 
without  way,  and  a  glance  out  of  the 
stateroom  port  showed  him  the  steep 
green  slopes  of  Fort  Tompkins  glisten- 
ing in  new  sunlight. 

Home!  He  choked  back  a  yell  of 
joy.  and  raced  to  his  hath.  Within 
twenty  minutes,  hat  led,  clothed  and 
sane,  he  was  on  deck. 

By  now,  having  taken  on  the  health 
officers,  the  gre.it  vessel  was  in  mo- 
tion again,  standing  majestically  up 
through  the  Narrows.    To  starboard. 
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Bay  Ridge  basked  in  golden  light. 
Forward,  over  the  starboard  bow,  be- 
yond leagues  of  stained  water  quick 
with  the  life  of  two-score  types  of 
harbor  and  seagoing  craft.  New  York 
reared  its  ragged  battlements  against 
a  sky  whose  blue  had  been  faded  pale 
by  summer  heat.  Soft  airs  and  warm 
breathed  down  the  bay,  bearing  to  his 
nostrils  that  well-kenned,  unforget- 
table odour,  like  none  other  on  earth, 
of  the  sun-scorched  city. 

Joy  in  his  heart,  Staff  dodged  below, 
made  his  customs  declaration,  bolted 
his  breakfast  and  hurried  back  to  the 
deck. 

Amidships  Staff  descried  Mrs.  Ilk- 
ington's  head  and  shoulders  next  to 
Miss  Searle's  profile.  Arkroyd  was 
with  them  and  Bangs.  Alison  he  did 
not  see,  nor  Iff.  As  he  hesitated 
whether  or  not  to  approach  them,  a 
steward  touched  his  arm  apologeti- 
cally. 

"Beg  pardon — Mr.  Staff?" 
"Yes    .    .  .?" 

"Mr.  Manvers — the  purser,  sir — 
awsked  me  to  request  you  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  step  down  to  Miss  Landis' 
stateroom." 

"Certainly." 

The  door  to  Alison's  sitting-room 
was  ajar.  He  knocked  and  heard  her 
voice  bid  him  enter.  As  he  complied 
it  was  the  purser  who  shut  the  door 
tight  behind  him. 

He  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Alison,  Jane.  Manvers  and  three  men 
whom  he  did  not  know.  Alison  alone 
was  seated,  leaning  back  in  an  arm- 
chair, her  expression  of  bored  annoy- 
ance illustrated  by  the  quick,  steady 
tapping  of  the  toe  of  her  polished  boot. 
She  met  his  questioning  look  with  a 
ready  if  artificial  and  meaningless 
smile. 

"Oh,  you  weren't  far  away,  were 
you,  Staff?"  she  said  lightly.  "These 
gentlemen  want  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions about  that  wretched  necklace.  T 
wish  to  goodness  I'd  never  bought  the 
thing." 

Her  expression  had  changed  to  petu- 
lance. Ceasing  to  speak,  she  resumed 
the  nervous  drirr.ming  of  her  foot  up- 
on the  carpet. 

Manvers  took  the  initiative:  "Mr. 
Staff,  this  is  Mr.  Siddons  of  the  cus- 
toms service;  this  is  Mr.  Arnold  of 
the  United  States  Secret  Service;  and 
this,  Mr.  Cramp  of  Pinkerton's.  They 
came  aboard  at  Quarantine." 

Staff  nodded  to  each  man  in  turn, 
and  reviewed  their  faces,  finding  them 
one  and  all  more  or  less  commonplace 
and  uninteresting. 

"How-d'-you-d'o?**  he  said  civilly; 
and  to  Manvers:  "Well    .    .  .?" 

"We  were  wondering  if  you'd  seen 
anything  of  Mr.  Iff  this  morning?"' 

"No — nothing.  He  came  to  bed  af- 
ter I'd  gone  to  sleep  last  night,  and 
was  up  and  out  before  I  woke.  Why?" 

"He — "  the  purser  began;  but  the 
man  he  had  called  Mr.  Arnold  inter- 
rupted. 

"He  claimed  to  be  a  Secret  Service 
man,  didn't  he?" 

"He  did,"  returned  Staff.  "Captain 
Cobb  saw  his  credentials,  1  believe." 

"But  that  didn't  satisfy  him,"  Man- 
vers put  in  eagerly.  "I  managed  to 
make  him  understand  that  credentials 
could  be  forged,  so  he  wirelessed  for 
information.  And,"  the  purser  added 
triumphantly  after  a  distinct  dramatic 
pause,  "he  got  it." 

"You  mean  Iff  isn't  what  he 
claimed — ?"  exclaimed  Staff. 

Arnold  nodded  brusquely.  "There's 
no  such  person  in  the  service,"  he  af- 
firmed. 

"Then  he  is  Ismay!" 

The  Pinkerton  man  answered  him: 
"If  he  is  and  I  lay  eyes  on  him,  I 
can  tell  in  two  shakes." 

"By  George!"  cried  Staff  in  admira- 
tion— "the  clever  little  scamp!" 

"You  may  well  say  so,"  said  Man- 
vers bitterly.  "If  you'd  listened  to  me 
— if  the  captain  had — this  wouldn't 
have  happened." 

"What— the  theft?" 

"Yes,  that  primarily;  but  now,  you 


know — because  he  was  given  so  much 
roue — he's  vanished." 
"What!" 

"Vanished  —  disappeared  —  gone!" 
said  the  purser,  waving  his  hands 
graphically. 

"But  he  can't  have  left  the  ship!" 

"Doesn't  seem  so,  does  it?"  said  the 
Pinkerton  man  morosely.  "All  the 
same,  we've  made  a  pretty  thorough 
search,  and  he  can't  be  found." 

"You  see,"  resumed  Manvers,  "when 
the  captain  got  word  yesterday  after- 
noon that  Iff  or  Ismay  wasn't  what 
he  pretended  to  be,  he  simply  wire- 
lessed back  for  a  detective,  and  didn't 
arrest  Iff,  because  —  he  said  —  he 
couldn't  get  away.  I  told  him  he  was 
wrong — and  he  was!" 


W 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Wrong  Box. 

HEN  the  janitor  and  the  taxi- 
cab  operator  between  them  had 
worried  all  his  luggage  upstairs,  Staff 
paid  and  tipped  them  and  thankfully 
saw  the  hall  door  close  on  their  backs. 
He  was  tired,  over-heated  and  glad  to 
be  alone. 

Shaking  off  his  coat,  he  made  a 
round  of  his  rooms,  opening  windows. 
Those  in  the  front  of  the  apartment 
looked  out  from  the  second-story  ele- 
vation upon  East  Thirtieth  Street, 
between  Fourth  and  Lexington  Ave- 
nues. Those  in  the  rear  commanded 
an  excellent  view  of  a  very  deep  hole 
in  the  ground  swarming  with  Italian 
laborers  and  dotted  with  steam 
drills,  mounds  of  broken  rock  and 
carters  with  their  teams;  also  a  sec- 
tion o>f  East  Twenty-ninth  Street  was 
visible  through  the  space  that  had 
been  occupied  no  longer  ago  than  last 
spring  by  a  dignified  row  of  brown- 
stone  houses  with  well-tended  back- 
yards. 

btaff  cursed  soul  fully  the  noise  and 
dirt  caused  by  the  work  of  excavation, 
shut  the  back  windows  to  keep  out 
the  dust  and  returned  to  the  front 
room — his  study,  library  and  recep- 
tion-ioom  in  one.  With  the  addition 
of  the  bath  off  the  bedroom  in  the 
rear,  and  a  targe  hall-closet  opening 
from  the  study,  these  two  rooms  com- 
prised his  home.  The  hall  was  public, 
giving  access  to  two  upper  floors 
which,  like  that  beneath  him,  were 
given  up  to  bachelor  apartments.  The 
house  was  in  realty  an  old-fashioned 
residence,  remodelled  and  let  out  by 
the  floor  to  young  men  mainly  of 
Staff's  rlk. 

There  wasn't  really  any  reason  why 
he  should  stick  in  such  un-modern  and 
inconveniently  situated  lodgings — that 
is,  aside  from  his  ingrained  inclina- 
tion to  make  as  little  trouble  for  him- 
self as  possib!;.  To  hunt  a  new  place 
to  live  would  be  quite  as  much  of  a 
nuisance  as  to  move  to  it,  when  found, 
And  he  was  comfortable  enough 
where  he  was.  He  had  taken  the 
place  some  eight  years  previously,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  rather  beyond  his 
means;  to-day  when  he  could  well  af- 
ford to  live  where  he  would  in  New 
York  he  found  that  his  rooms  had  be- 
come a  habit  with  him.  He  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  leaving  them 
until  the  house  should  be  dismantled 
to  make  way  for  some  more  modern 
structure  or  until  he  married. 

He  poked  round,  renewing  acquain- 
tance with  old,  familiar  things,  tin- 
earthed  an  ancient  pipe  which  had 
lain  in  one  of  his  desk-drawers  like  a 
buried  bone,  fondled  it  lovingly,  filled 
and  lighted  it,  and  felt  all  the  time 
more  and  more  content  and  at  ease. 

Then  Schultz,  the  janitor,  knocked  at 
the  door  and  delivered  to  him  a 
bundle  of  afternoon  papers  for  which 
he  had  filed  a  requisition  immediately 
on  his  arrival. 

He  sat  down,  enjoying  his  pipe  to 
the  utmost  and  wondering  how  under 
the  sun  he  had  managed  to  worry 
along  without  it  all  the  time  he  had 
been  away,  and  began  to  read  what 
the  reporters  had  to  say  about  the 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Farmer,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 


The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 


its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and.  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 

you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

TheKellogg  Telephone 

is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post-card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
pnirct  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house*  barn,  fence* 
root*,  buggy  orany- 
thin?  else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit io  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

Send  for  Color-Card  of  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.  Catalog  Free.  ^ 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO..  INC. 

343    COMMKROAI,  ST., 
San   FranelHi'o,  Oil. 


Light  Draft 


n  The 
Forkner 

Hangs  low  and   has  Unvvnur 

great  extension— you 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis- 
turbing boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  yon 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Modern  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
by  a  practical  orchardiHt.  chock- 
full  of  valuable  informa- 
i  tion.  Write 
■  for  it. 


Light  Draft  Harrow 

Company 

MM  i:.  \.-Mi<la  st. 
MnrNhiilltuwn, 
Iowa 
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arrival  of  the  Autocratic  and  the  case 
of  the  Cadogan  collar. 

Tn  the  main  they  affordeu  him  little 
but  the  amusement;  the  stories  were 
mostly  a  hash  ol  misinformation 
strongly  flavoured  with  haphazard 
guesswork.  The  salient  facts  of  the 
almost  simultaneous  disappearance  of 
the  necklace  and  Mr.  Iff  stood  up  out 
of  the  welter  of  surmise  like  moun- 
tain peaks  above  cloud-rack.  There 
were  no  other  facts.  And  both  these 
remained  inexplicable.  No  trace  had 
been  found  of  Mr.  Iff;  his  luggage 
remained  upon  the  pier,  unclaimed. 
'With  him  the  Cadogan  collar  had  ap- 
parently vanished  as  mysteriously: 
thus  the  consensus.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  Secret  Service  bent  on 
exposing  an  imposter,  the  Pinkerton 
men  employed  by  the  steamship  com- 
pany, and  a  gratuitous  corps  of  city 
detectives  were  verbally  depicted  as 
so  many  determined  bloodhounds 
nosing  as  many  different  scents — 
otherwise  known  as  clues. 

Jules  Max,  moreover,  after  a  con- 
ference with  his  star,  had  published 
an  offer  of  a  reward  of  $10,000  for 
th;  return  of  the  necklace  or  for  in- 
formation leading  to  its  recovery 
whether  or  not  involving  the  appre- 
hension of  the  thief. 

Several  of  the  papers  "ran"  un- 
usually long  stories  descriptive  of  the 
scenes  qh  the  pier.  Staff  chuckled 
over  them.  The  necklace  had,  in  fact, 
made  no  end  of  trouble  for  several 
hundred  putativcly  innocent  and  guile- 
less passengers.  The  customs  exam- 
ination had  been  thorough  beyond 
parallel.  Not  even  the  steerage  and 
second-cabin  passengers  had  escaped; 
everybody's  belongings  had  been 
combed  fine  by  a  corps  of  inspectors 
whose  dutiful  curiosity  had  been  ab- 
normally stimulated  by  the  prospect 
of  a  ten-thousand-dollar  reward.  Not 
a  few  passengers  had  been  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  indignity  of  personal 
search — Staff  and  Alison  in  their  num- 
ber; the  latter  for  no  reason  that 
Staff  could  imagine;  the  former  pre- 
sumably because  he  had  roomed  with 
the  elusive  Mr.  Iff  on  the  way  over. 
He  had  also  been  mulcted  a  neat  lit- 
tle sum  as  duty  on  that  miserable  hat, 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  declare 
as  a  present  for  a  friend. 

In  memory  of  this  he  now  rose, 
marched  over  to  the  bandbox,  inno- 
cently reposing  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  dispassionately  lifted  it  the 
kick  he  had  been  promising  it  ever 
since  the  first  day  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

It  sailed  up  prettily,  banged  the 
wall  with  a  hollow  noise  and  dropped 
to  the  floor  with  a  grievous  dent  in 
one  side. 

There — out  of  the  way — Staff  left 
it.  Immeasurably  mollified,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  unpack  and  put  his  house 
in  order.  By  the  time  this  was  done 
to  his  satisfaction  and  Schultz  had 
dragged  the  empty  trunks  into  the 
hall,  to  be  carried  downstairs  and 
stored  in  the  cellar,  it  was  evening 
and  time  to  dress.  So  Staff  made 
himself  clean  with  water  and  beauti- 
ful with  cold  steel  and  resplendent 
with  evening  clothes,  and  tucked  the 
manuscript  of  "A  Single  Woman" 
into  the  pocket  of  a  light  topcoat  and 
sallied  forth  to  dine  with  Jules  Max 
and  Alison  Landis. 

It  was  late,  something  after  mid- 
night, when  he  returned,  driving  up 
to  his  house  in  a  taxicab  and  a  de- 
cidedly disgruntled  frame  of  mind. 
Alison  had  been  especially  trying  with 
regard  to  the  play;  and  Max,  while 
privately  letting  the  author  see  that 
he  thought  him  in  the  right  in  re- 
fusing to  make  changes  until  rehear- 
sals had  demonstrated  their  advisa- 
bility, and  in  spite  of  his  voluble  ap- 
preciation of  the  play's  merits,  had 
given  Alison  the  support  she  de- 
manded. The  inference  was  plain: 
the  star  was  to  be  humored  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  crippled  play.  Between 
love  for  the  woman  and  respect  for 
his  work,  desire  to  please  her  and 
determination    not    to  misrepresent 


himself  to  the  public,  Staff,  torn  this 
way  and  that,  felt  that  he  had  at 
length  learned  the  true  meaning  of 
"the  horns  of  a  dilemma."  But  this 
reflection  availed  nothing  to  soothe 
his  temper. 

As  he  let  himself  into  the  house, 
a  man  in  evening  dress  came  running 
down  the  stairs,  brushed  past  rudely 
and  without  apology,  and  slammed 
the  door  behind  him.  Staff  wondered 
and  frowned  slightly.  Presumably 
the  fellow  had  been  calling  on  one 
of  the  tenants  of  the  upper  floors. 
There  had  been  something  familiar 
in  his  manner — something  reminis- 
cent, but  too  indefinite  for  recogni- 
tion. And  certainly  he  had  been  in 
the  devil  of  a  hurry! 

In  the  meantime  he  had  mounted 
the  first  flight  of  stairs  and  turned 
through  the  hall  to  his  study  door. 
To  his  surprise  it  wasn't  locked.  He 
seemed  distinctly  to  remember  lock- 
ing it  when  he  had  left  for  dinner. 
Still,  memory  does  play  us  odd  tricks. 

He  pushed  the  door  open  and  en- 
tered the  room.  At  the  same  moment 
he  heard  the  trilling  of  the  telephone 
bell.  The  instrument  stood  upon  his 
desk  between  the  two  front  windows. 
Without  pausing  to  switch  on  one 
of  the  lights  in  the  combination  gas 
and  electrolier  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  he  groped  his  way  through 
blinding  darkness  to  the  desk,  and 
finding  the  telephone  instrument  with 
the  certainty  of  old  acquaintance, 
lifted  the  receiver  to  his  ear. 

"Hello?"  he  called. 

A  thin  and  business-like  voice  de- 
tailed his  number. 

"Yes,"  he  said.    "What  is  it?" 

"Just  a  moment,"  came  out  of  the 
night.    "Hold  the  wire." 

There  was  a  pause  in  which  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  a  little  light  would 
be  a  grateful  thing.  He  groped  for 
his  desk  lamp,  found  it  and  scorched 
his  fingers  slightly  on  its  metal  re- 
flector. He  had  switched  on  the  light 
and  said  "Damn!"  mechanically  be- 
fore he  reflected  that  the  said  metal 
reflector  had  no  right  to  be  hot  un- 
less the  light  had  been  burning  very 
recently. 

As  this  thought  penetrated  his  con- 
sciousness, the  telephone  waxed  elo- 
quent. 

"Hello!"  called  a  voice.  "Is  that 
you.  Staff?" 

"Why,"  he  exclaimed  in  surprise — 
"yes,  Alison!" 

"Are  you  alone?" 

"Yes,"  he  said.    "What  is  it?" 

"I  just  wanted  to  know,"  returned 
the  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
"I'm  coming  to  see  you." 

"What — now?" 

"Of  course,  silly.'' 

"But  why — this  time  of  night — it 
doesn't  seem — " 

"Oh.  I've  got  something  most  im- 
portant to  say  to  you — very  important 
indeed.  It  won't  keep.  I'll  be  there 
in  five  minutes.  Listen  for  the  taxi — 
will  you.  like  a  dear  boy? — and  come 
down  and  open  the  door  for  me.  Good 
bye." 

"Good  bye,"  he  returned  automati- 
cally, and  hung  up  the  receiver. 

What  on  earth  could  she  be  want- 
ing, that  could  have  turned  up  so 
unexpectedly  in  the  half-hour  since 
he  had  left  her  that  wouldn't  keep  till 
morning? 

Abruptly  he  became  aware  that  the 
air  in  the  room  was  stifling  close. 
An  1  he  had  left  the  windows  open 
when  he  went  out;  he  knew  that  he 
wasn't  mistaken  about  that;  and  now 
they  were  closed,  the  shades  drawn 
tight! 

This  considered  in  connection  with 
the  open  door  that  had  been  locked, 
an  the  heated  desk  lamp  that  should 
have  been  cold,  he  couldn't  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  somebody  had  been 
in  his  rooms  an  unlawful  trespasser, 
just  a  few  minutes  before  he  came  in 
— possibly  the  very  man  who  had 
rushed  past  him  in  such  violent  haste 
at  the  front  door. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 

(Copyrisiit.   191:!.   bj  Utile.  Bioira  &  Co., 
Loa  ja,  Mass.) 


Rag  Dollies 

This  great  offer  is  made  to  all  of  our  regular  subscribers 
and  to  anyone  who  contemplates  subscribing  for  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  within  the  next  two  months.  In  this  splendid  offer  we 
have  something  that  will  be  appreciated  in  every  home  where 
there  are  kiddies.  We  send  these  with  postal  charges  prepaid, 
so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  TWENTY  CENTS  and  we 
will  mail  you  "MAMMA  GOLDEN  LOCKS  and  the  TWINS." 

MAMMA  GOLDEN  LOCKS 

AND  THE  TWINS 


This  is  the  doll  fam- 
ily that  every  little  girl 
likes  best.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the 
print  dolls,  have  curly, 
golden  brown  hair,  with 
big,  bright  eyes;  the 
limbs  are  movable,  the 
faces  are  bright  and 
pretty  as  any  bisque 
doll  could  be,  and  much 
more  durable.  A  few 
minutes  of  mother's 
time  with  needle  and 
thread  or  sewing  ma- 
chine and  a  little  cot- 
ton will  make  the 
roundest,  chubbiest, 
prettiest  playmates  a 
little  girl  ever  had. 


Send  the  coupon  be- 
low and  20  cents  in 
coin  or  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  these 
three  beautiful  dolls 
free,  all  charges  pre- 
paid. 

A  Great,  Big  Dollie! 

Make  some  little  child  happy  by  giving  her  "Mamma 
Golden  Locks"  and  the  "Twins."  "Golden  Locks"  is  27  inches 
tall — big  enough  to  wear  real  baby  clothes,  and  the  Twins  are 
each  7  inches  tall.  All  little  girls  like  a  big,  big  dollie  best, 
and  then  with  the  two  Twins  they  have  a  regular  doll  family.' 

We  have  thousands  of  these  dolls  to  give  away  on  this 
offer,  so  everyone  who  sends  this  coupon  and  the  20  cents  to 
us  will  receive  these  three  dollies  at  once. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  DOLLIES. 

Cut  out  around  body  on  dotted  lines,  lay  printed  sides  together 
and  sew  all  around  body  except  part  marked  "leave  open  here,"  and 
bottom  of  feet.  Turn  right  side  out.  Stretch  soles  of  shoes  over 
pieces  of  cardboard  cut  to  shape,  and  sew  on  in  place.  Dolly  is  now 
ready  to  stuff  through  opening  left  at  side,  after  which  sew  up  gap. 
Cotton  batting  makes  the  best  stuffing. 

COUPON 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 

162  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Inclosed  please  find  TWENTY  CENTS,  for  which  send  me 
"MAMMA  GOLDEN  LOCKS  and  the  TWINS." 

NAME      

ADDRESS    

TOWN  STATE..   


1  HHHGATED  E4KMS  ■ 

|i            The  Greatest  Land  Offering  in  America  To-Day!  j 

lifliS     Solano  Irrigated  Farms  are  located  in  Solano  County,  only  40  miles  from  San  Francisco—  m 

5      served  by  main  line  service  Southern  Pacific,  speedy  new  OaKland  a  Antioch  Electric  ft!  ,  || 

VJg^l      trains  that  run  direct  to  Solano  City;  also  big  river  boats  that  afford  cheap  quicK  freight  fe/Chp 

■      .          transportation  by  water.  jjP 

>      Inexhaustible,  unlimited  water  is  supplied  by          Why?— Because  Solano  City  will  be  absolutely  <f 
PfMI      the  gigantic  Lindsay  Irrigation  Canal  that  taps          modern  in  every  respect,  and  an  improvement 
mf^0m      the  Sacramento  River.   This  Canal  has  been          guarantee  goes  with  EVERY  lot  now  offered. 

dredged  more  than  10  miles  up  to  the  very  heart           t              ...           .  ,     .,          ,         .  fetf     r  4 
.  '     i      of  the  Solano  Irrigated  Farms,  where  it  keeps           Low  opening  prices  include  oil  macadamized 
v  ;V.          the  great  260  acre,  400,000,000  gallon  reservoir          strf ts'  ?nr}l>  sl«ew*iKf.  gutters,  fine  filtered 
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Sperry  Rebate 
Plan 

The  Sperry  Flour  Co.  does 
not  employ  specialty  sales- 
men for  poultry  foods.  For 
this  saving  in  expense  we 
give  you  an  actual  refund. 
Will  you  ask  (on  a  postal 
card)  for  our  booklet?  It 
will  conclusively  show  you 
how  to  reduce  your  chicken 
feed  bill  at  least  V/z  per  cent. 


Sperry  Shares 
Profits 

You  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  automatic 
form  of  advertising.  You 
participate  directly  and 
we  give  you  a  rebate  of 
over  7}4  per  cent — no  con- 
dition, no  strings,  no  ex- 
tra expense  to  you.  Ask 
us  about  it 


mat  s  on  the  sack  is  in  the  sack 
and  that's  whats  in  the  egg 

The  analysis  of  the  dry  matter  in  an  egg  averages:  protein  12%,  carbohydrates  11%,  shell  ami  ash  11%. 

On  this  basis  "Surelay"  is  composed  and  constructed-  first,  to  nourish  the  hen's  body,  and,  second,  to  pro 
vide  additional  material  and  energy  from  which  she  constructs  and  presents  you  with  eggs.  All  experienced  poul- 
trymen  will  bear  witness :  To  get  eggs,  the  feed  you  give  your  chickens  must  contain  the  right  amount  of  the  right 
food  elements  in  digestible  form  ;  otherwise,  NO  EGGS. 

The  hen  is  a  noble  bird.  Her  worthy  inclination  to  reproduce  the  species  gives  millions  of  people  eggs  for  breakfast. 
YOU  must  provide  her  with  the  proper  food  to  get  best  results  for  all  concerned. 

I 


ANCED  EGG  FOOD 

"Surelay"  isn't  a  mystery.  You  can  see  us  make  it  at  any  time.  You  can  see 
us  test  it  daily  in  our  laboratories  to  insure  its  absolute  uniformity — see  us 
make  it  from  specially  reserved  by-products  of  our  cereal  mill,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  from  our  flour  mills,  the  largest  in  the  West — products 
from  wheat,  corn,  barley  and  other  grains  mixed  and  blended  with  meat, 
bone,  dry  milk  and  gluten.  It  isn't  possible  ever  to  mix  and  blend  such  a 
high-class  food  as  this  by  hand. 

Because  we  mill  on  such  a  large  scale,  we  can  always  mix  a  first- 
class  egg  food  CHEAPER  THAN  YOU  EVER  CAN..  "Surelay"  itself, 
the  price,  and  its  constantly  increasing  popularity  PROVE  IT. 

After  all.  it's  the  chicken  that  we  must  go  to  for  proof.    Ask  the 
poultry  raiser  who  has  used  "Surelay."  He'll  tell  you  enthusiastically 
how  he  profited,  how  his  chickens  have  become  consistent  layers  sum- 
mer and  winter — never-failing  layers.   Truth  does  not  change.  "Sure- 
lay"  is  the  truth. 

Have  you  seen  our  booklet?   It  is  a  simple  but  unique  statement 
i if  facts  about  the  value  of  feeds,  entertainingly  told.    A  postal 
card  will  bring  it  to  you  by  return  mail,  and  you  will  be  might v 
glacl  you  sent  for  it. 
Address  O.  F. 
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I  Big  Jim,  a  Potato  Champion 

-   By  Paul  Parker  


I WAS  searching  for  a  potato  champion  in  that  wonderfully  fertile  section 
flanking  the  Salinas  river,  where  the  famed  "Salinas  Burbanks"  are  brought 
to  potato-hood.  I  wanted  the  individual  that  handled  his  spuds  so  that  they 
commanded  top  prices,  with  buyers  clamoring  for  more.  And  I  found  him, 
where,  after  all,  one  would  expect  to  find  a  Somebody,  sawing  wood. 

I  had  gone  to  one  of  the  leading  potato  growers  of  the  section  and 
told  him  what  I  was  seeking. 

"I  know  just  the  man  you  want.  Big  Jim.  You'll  find  him  either  in 
that  field  to  the  left  of  the  hedge  over  there  or  at  the  house." 

As  soon  as  I  had  passed  the  hedge  I  knew  I  was  hot  on  the  potato 


champion's  trail  from  the  extremely  good  condition  of  the  potato  plants  and 
the  well  cultivated — one  could  almost  say  manicured — condition  of  the  field. 
I  found  my  man  and  he  gave  me  two  stiff  jolts  at  the  start.  In  the  first 
place  he  wasn't  more  than  five  feet  six  inches  tall;  and.  second,  he  was  a 
Chinese — and  a  Chinese  who  would  talk  without  being  pumped. 

"How  do  you  manage  to  raise  such  extra  fine  potatoes?"  I  asked. 
"Worky!    Worky!"  replied  the  diminutive  heavy-weight   potato  cham- 
pion.   "All  time  worky." 

But  after  going  over  the  ground  with  him  and  hearing  his  story,  I  think 
you'll  agree  with  me  that  it  is  more  than  hard  work  that  makes  his  potatoes 
what  they  are.  A  commission  merchant  has  said  that  "Big  Jim  potatoes 
were  the  result  of  a  fifty-fifty  combination  of  mind  and  muscle,"  and  this 
summary  is  about  right. 

In  the  first  place,  Big  Jim  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  he  rents  every 
acre  he  cultivates  and  is  forced  to  take  the  fields  as  they  are  turned  over 
to  him.  For  instance,  this  season  he  has  two  fields  several  miles  apart.  Land 
owners,  however,  like  to  rent  to  him  either  on  shares  or  a  cash  rent,  because 
I  he  will  do  everything  he  promises,  always  leaves  the  ground  in  good  condi- 
tion and  can  be  depended  upon  to  get  a  good  crop. 

In  the  rotation  of  crops  he  prefers  to  follow  with  his  potatoes  immedi- 
1  ately  after  grain,  or,  what  is  better,  to  plow  up  an  old  alfalfa  field.  He 
I  seldom  gets  first  chance  at  an  alfalfa  field,  as  the  owners  themselves,  know- 
I  ing  the  record  breaking  crops  in  such  ground,  always  farm  them.  Fortunately 
1  for  Jim,  however,  it  takes  several  years  for  the  beneficial  effects  to  land  of 
alfalfa  to  wear  itself  out  so  that  he  gets  on  them  eventually.     But  to  get 
back  to  grain.    When  Big  Jim  rents  a  grain  field  he  insists  that  the  stubble 
not  be  burned,  because  when  it  is  plowed  under  it  makes  the  soil  lighter  and 
porous. 

Big  Jim's  chief  cause  of  complaint  is  seed.  Since  he  can  not  go  to  Ore- 
gon every  year  and  select  his  own  seed  potatoes  by  examining  the  tops  and 
hills,  he  has  to  take  whatever  is  shipped  to  him.  He  does  the  next  best 
thing,  however,  and  every  other  year  raises  his  own  seed  from  Oregon  pota- 
toes. He  has  had  better  results  from  his  own  seed  than  from  the  imported 
article,  but  they  will  not  do  to  plant  the  second  year,  as  the  vines  then  grow 
to  tops  instead  of  tubers.  In  selecting  seed  he  throws  out  the  toppy  hills 
and  only  takes  from  the  small  topped,  prolific  plants.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Big  Jim  spades  up  his  potatoes  instead  of  plowing  them  like- 
most  of  his  neighbors.  He  claims  that  when  a  plow  is  used,  potatoes,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  are  indiscriminately  mixed  together,  and  if  seed  potatoes 
are  to  be  taken  from  them,  it  is  a  hit  or  miss  proposition  whether  the  seed 
is  good  or  bad.  To  prevent  such  a  state  of  affairs  he  would  rather  go  to  the 
extra  expense  of  spading  and  get  what  he  wants.  In  planting  the  seed  he 
uses  a  seeder,  but  all  the  cutting  is  done  by  hand.    The  results  are  better. 

This  potato  champion  believes  in  having  plenty  of  space  between  the 
plants.  Under  average  conditions  of  soil  and  rainfall,  his  rows  are  from  30 
to  36  inches  apart  and  the  plants  20  inches.  Where  the  land  is  new  or  al- 
falfa land  these  distances  are  narrowed  considerably.  This  year,  being  light 
in  rainfall,  the  extreme  distances  were  used.  Some  farmers  think  he  plants 
•too  far  apart  and  wastes  land  worth  from  $300  to  $400  an  acre,  besides  giving 
I  more  space  to  weeds.  Big  Jim  smiles  when  you  tell  him  that,  and  replies 
that  he  never  lets  the  weeds  grow  in  his  fields.  W  here  some  potato  grow- 
ers cultivate  but  three  times,  Jim  goes  over  his  fields  four  and  five  times. 

In  cultivating  Jim  follows  this  procedure:  The  very  first  day  the  rows 
are  visible  he  goes  between  them  with  his  wecders.    After  that  he  runs  his 


hillers  up  and  down  the  rows.  Then  he  hoes  two  or  three  times,  and  he 
insists  that  his  men  not  only  hoe  between  the  rows  but  between  the  plants. 
He  says  the  trouble  with  some  farmers  is  that  they  don't  keep  the  dirt  loose 
enough  around  each  plant.  They  allow  it  to  cake  or  pack  so  that  the  earth 
around  the  potatoes  gets  too  warm,  and  simply  hoeing  between  the  rows 
will  not  prevent  it. 

When  the  potato  sprouts  are  seven  or  eight  inches  high,  he  goes  over 
the  entire  field  and  feliins  them  out.  Only  the  strongest  tops  are  left  in  each 
hill.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  leaving  only  one  sprout  to  a  hill,  but 
oftentimes,  where  there  are  several  healthy  sprouts,  as  many  as  three  will 
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be  left.  This  makes  the  potatoes  stronger  and  results  in  more  "number 
ones."  This  Chinese  has  learned  that  the  more  top  a  plant  has  the  more 
"number  twos"  and  the  fewer  "number  ones."  He  likewise  learned  that 
buyers  pay  him  twice  as  much  for  "number  ones"  as  they  do  for  "number 
twos,"  while  it  costs  him  just  as  much  to  sack  and  grade  the  second  quality 
as  it  does  the  first.  Consequently,  though  it  takes  extra  time  and  labor  to 
thin  out  the  tops,  he  finds  it  pays  in  the  increased  quantity  of  "number  ones." 

As  for  getting  his  potatoes  out  of  the  ground,  Big  Jim  still  sticks  to  the 
old  practice  of  digging.  He  does  it  not  only  for  the  reason  already  stated, 
but  also  to  prevent  bruising.  There  are  always  certain  hills  and  portions 
that  do  not  ripen  as  quickly  as  others.  When  a  plow  or  digger  goes  down 
a  row  it  throws  up  everything,  ripe  and  green,  and  unless  the  potatoes  are 
dead  ripe  they  will  skin  badly  going  over  the  draper.  By  spading  Big  Jim 
figures  only  on  getting  the  ripe  hills  and  the  others  can  be  dug  at  some 
more  favorable  time. 

When  this  wise  Chinese  digs  his  potatoes  they  are  left  but  a  short  time 
in-  the  light  and  sun.  They  are  put  in  baskets  as  they  are  spaded  and  then 
dumped  in  piles.  As  soon  as  a  pile  is  large  enough  or  the  men  have  to  walk 
too  far  to  reach  it,  it  is  covered  with  tops  or  straw.  Fine  potatoes  often  are 
ruined  by  being  left  in  the  sun  but  a  few  hours,  so  Jim  covers  them  quickly. 

After  the  piles  are  covered  they  are  allowed  to  cure  or  sweat  for  about 
thirty  days,  the  exact  time  depending  on  the  dryness  of  the  ground  and 
the  covering.  Straw  is  preferred  for  covering,  as  it  is  dry  and  light,  yet 
will  keep  out  the  sun.  Big  Jim  believes  in  piling  all  his  spuds  in  this 
way  for  several  reasons.  The  potatoes  have  a  better  color  and  a  better 
flavor.  Also,  all  bruised  and  defective  tubers  will  rot  under  the  sweat  and  be 
thrown  out  before  they  reach  a  sack.  As  he  explained  to  me,  a  potato  can 
be  bruised  and  the  injury  not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  if  sacked  too 
soon  there  is  no  way  of  discovering  it.  And  one  rotten  potato  where  the 
sacks  are  piled  will  spoil  the  appearance  o.'  the  three  or  four  sacks  under- 
neath, as  the  pressure  of  the  other  sacks  v/ill  force  all  the  juice  out  of  the 
rotten  potato  and  this  will  trickle  down,  discoloring  everything  it  touches. 

Big  Jim  is  careful  in  grading  his  potatoes,  for  therein  lies  his  reputation. 
The  baking  potato  is  his  standard,  and  it  ranges  in  weight  from  one-third 
to  half  a  pound.  Many  potato  growers  make  the  mistake  of  putting  in  too 
large  a  spud,  thinking  that  is  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  "number  one." 
Big  Jim  has  talked  with  some  of  his  patrons  and  they  told  him  that  there 
is  too  much  waste  in  a  large  potato.  Unless  a  man  is  very  hungry  he  will 
never  eat  a  baked  potato  that  weighs  more  than  half  a  pound,  and  all  that  is 
left  uneaten  is  practically  a  dead  loss.  Whereas  if  the  potato  is  smaller  there 
are  more  in  a  sack  and  they  will  be  eaten  to  the  skin.  The  fashionable 
cafes  and  hotels  would  rather  put  two  small  potatoes  on  a  plate  than  a  large 
one,  either  whole  or  cut  in  two.  They  make  as  good  an  appearance  and  with 
little  waste.  The  potato  Big  Jim  aims  at  in  his  "number  one"  is  smooth  with 
few  eyes,  light  in  color,  not  over  five  inches  long  and  semi-oblong  in  shape — 
that  is,  not  thick  through. 

For  the  work  of  selecting  these  "number  ones"  so  that  they  come  up  to 
his  standard,  Big  Jim  employs  Chinese,  not  because  they  are  his  countrymen, 
but  because  they  do  better  grading.  White  men  and  Japanese  are  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  get  through,  he  says,  and  consequently  will  not  take  the 
pains  to  examine  each  potato  carefully.  That  this  is  a  true  state  of  affairs 
was  brought  to  my  attention  while  I  was  talking  with  Big  Jim.  A  nearby 
Japanese  potato  grower  came  up  and  made  arrangements  to  hire  some  of  the 
potato  champion's  Chinese  graders. 


To  the  left  Is  a  field  that 
was  in  alfalfa  until  1904. 
It  was  then  plowed  un- 
der and  produced  148 
Hacks  of  "Number  ones" 
to  the  acre,  and  they  sold 
for  91.95  a  sack.  The  soil 
still  show.s  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  alfalfa,  and 
for  that  reason  the  rows 
mid  plants  are  close. 
To  the  right  is  an  old 
field,  and  Ilig?  Jim  planted 
h  i  s  potatoes  In  wide 
rows  and  kept  the  tops 
thinned  out. 
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California  Pullets  Stars  in  Big  Test 


-By  J.  Olin  Howe- 


Farm  Loan  Society  Formed 


QUALITY  rather  than  numbers 
characterizes  the  California  en- 
tries in  the  "second  international  egg 
laying  competition  at  the  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  College  at  Storrs. 
There  are  but  two — the  White  Leg- 
horn pullets  of  O.  A.  Foster  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  hens  of  the  same  breed 
from  Walter  Hogan  of  Peta- 
luma — but  the  former  pen  leads 
all  the  American  entries  and 
stands  third  in  the  hundred  pens 
which  are  laying  eggs  at  the  top 
of  their  ability  for  twelve  months 
with  a  total  for  40  weeks  of  801. 

This  actually  is  an  average 
of  22  2-3  eggs  a  week  for  the  five 
competing  birds  and  the  single 
reserve  bird  didn't  arrive  at 
Storrs  till  after  the  other  99  en- 
tries had  been  laying  for  two 
weeks.  One  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-two marketable  eggs  per  pullet 
for  five  pullets  is  not  such  poor 
laying. 

The  honor  of  California  as  a 
poultry  State  is  further  sustained 
by  the  fact  that  the  No.  5  bird 
in  the  Foster  pen  is  sixth  in  in- 
dividual record  in  the  whole  500 
competing  birds  with  a  record  of 
200  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  for- 
tieth week,  or  thirty-eight  weeks 
of  laying  for  her.  This  pullet 
has  done  in  nine  months  what 
the  poultryman  is  glad  to  have 
any  pullet  do  in  twelve,  and  but 
for  the  handicap  of  those  tvvo 
lost  weeks  would  come  very  close 
to  the  leading  individual,  one  of 
Thomas  Barron's  White  Leg- 
horns from  Catforth,  Eng.,  which 
had  deposited  in  the  trap  nest  217 
eggs  at  the  end  of  the  fortieth 
week.  The  leading  American  bird 
is  in  the  White  Leghorn  pen  of 
Burton  E.  Moore  of  Winsted, 
Conn.,  and  stands  fourth  in  the 
whole  with  202  eggs  in  forty 
weeks. 

Foster's  200-egg  bird  has  never 
failed  to  lay  in  any  contest  week 
and  has  laid  seven  eggs  a  week 
in  seven  different  week?  and 
twice  has  laid  an  egg  a  day  for 
fourteen  days  straight.  In  her 
first  week  she  laid  but  once,  in 
her  eighth  three  times  and  in 
her  fifteenth  twice;  those  are  the 
only  weeks  when  she  has  fallen 
below  four  eggs  a  week  and  she 
has  dropped  to  that,  even,  but 
four  times. 

One  of  the  Foster  Leghorns 
died  during  the  twenty-ninth 
week  and  the  reserve  bird  was  called 
in  to  take  her  place  at  once  and 
the  whole  five  are  laying  well. 
They  laid  26  eggs  in  the  fortieth 
week  and  have  none  of  them  gone 
without  laying  through  any  con- 
test week  since  the  tenth  except  the 
thirty-seventh.  That  week  the  No.  2 
bird  was  broody  and  it  took  a  week 
for  the  effective  broody  cage  used  by 
the  contest  director  to  dispose  of  that 
idea.  The  high  weekly  score  for  this 
second  contest,  33  eggs,  has  been 
reached  by  but  three  pens,  and  the 
Foster  pen  was  one  of  them  in  the 
thirty-third  week. 

Barron's  White  Leghorn  pen.  in 
which  are  the  leading  and  second  in- 
dividuals— the  mark  of  the  latter  is 
211  in  forty  weeks — leads  the  Connec- 
ticut competition,  as  ten  pullets  from 
the  same  strain  do  the  Missouri  con- 
test, but  has  not  reached  beyond  31 
eggs  in  any  contest  week.  Its  con- 
sistent laying  from  the  very  start, 
however,  resulted  in  988  eggs  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  August  and 
the  close  of  the  second  week  in  the 
tenth  month  showed  the  five  Leg- 
horns with  an  average  of  better  than 
200  eggs  apiece. 

This  international  contest  is  far 
more  a  Leghorn  affair  than  the  Mis- 
souri contest,  where  the  leading 
White  Leghorns  arc  followed  in  the 


first  ten  pens  by  but  two  others,  the 
ninth  and  tenth,  Browns  and  Whites 
respectively.  The  forty-seven  Leg- 
horn pens  in  the  Connecticut  contest 
have  laid  with  exceptional  regularity 
and  are  far  ahead  of  any  other  breed 
represented,  with  an  average  of  684 


THE  Agricultural  Credit  Corpora- 
tion of  California,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  long  time 
loans  to  farmers  of  this  State  on 
easy  terms,  has  filed  articles  of  in- 
corporation in  San  Francisco. 

Its  eleven  directors  are  prominent 


eggs  per  pen  for  forty  weeks.  They 
averaged  22  eggs  a  pen  in  the  last 
week  of  that  period.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  the  second  competition  is 
well  ahead  of  that  of  the  first  at  this 
time  and  undoubtedly  all  records  in 
that  will  go  by  the  board  this  time 
a    a  result  of  last  year's  lessons. 

Hogan  entered  hens  in  this  second 
contest  purposely  to  test  certain  the- 
ories of  his  and  they  have  laid  very 
well  indeed  for  hens.  There  are  four- 
teen hen  pens  among  the  hundred 
competing  and  Hogan's  White  Leg- 
horns rank  third  in  total  eggs  pro- 
duced with  595.  The  White  Leg- 
horns which,  as  pullets,  won  the  first 
year's  comp  etiltion,  are  tied  for  the 
lead  with  a  Chicago  pen  of  Buffs  at 
632  for  forty  weeks,  and  there  is  a 
Maryland  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  which 
has  laid  628  eggs. 

The  Petaluma  Leghorns  were  lay- 
ing when  the  competition  started  the 
first  of  last  November  and  continued 
for  four  weeks,  laying  but  21  eggs 
in  that  time,  and  then  quit  for  six 
weeks.  In  the  middle  of  January  they 
began  again,  one  at  a  time,  but  didn't 
all  get  into  the  laying  till  the  middle 
of  March,  since  when  they  have  kept 
steadily  at  it.  During  the  fortieth 
week  they  laid  24  eggs.  One  of  the 
original  five  has  died  and  the  reserve 
bird  is  in  her  place. 


O  A  Foster's  ren  of  White  Leghorns  at 
the  International  «!i(t-ln> In*  content, 
whleh,  now  in  third  nlnee.  lend  the  Aroer- 
lem  entries!  the  leading  individual  hlrd, 
a  White  Leghorn  belonging  to  Thomas 
Harrows  of  EnglnnM,  that  laid  217  egg* 
in  the  first  40  weeks;  and  the  Interior  of 
the  laying  house  at  Storm,  Conn.,  show- 
ing; the  feeding  devices  in  use. 


business  and  professional  men  of  San 
Francisco  and  other  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  addition  to  these  directors 
the  corporation  will  have  behind  it  an 
advisory  committee  of  fifty,  of  whom 
thirty-nine  are  bankers. 

Offices  have  been  opened  in  the 
Nevada  Bank  Building,  and  Norman 
Lombard,  manager  of  the  corpora- 
tion, says  that  organization  work  will 
commence  immediately  and  that  he 
expected  the  corporation  would  be 
ready  for  business  by  the  first  of  next 
year. 

A  commission  consisting  of  men 
from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  the  National  Government  has 
been  abroad  this  summer  investigat- 
ing the  farmers'  loan  system  of 
Europe. 

Lombard  said  that  his  colleagues 
had  gone  exhaustively  into  the  find- 
ings of  this  commission,  besides 
making  independent  investigations, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  new 
corporation  to  embody  in  its  loan 
system  all  the  better  parts  of  the 
European  loan  systems  reported  by 
the  commission  on  its  return  from 
Europe. 

The  corporation  will  make  ten- 
year  loans  to  farmers,  which,  how- 
ever, the  farmer  may  have  the  option 


of  paying  back  at  any  time  before  his 
loan  expires,  whenever  he  finds  he 
can  do  so. 

The  money  for  the  loans  will  be 
raised  by  issuing  bonds  against  the 
mortgages  and  the  interest  which  the 
farmer  has  to  pay  will  depend  upon 
the    price    received    for  these 
bonds.    Under  no  circumstances, 
however,  will  the  loan  company, 
charge    the    farmer    more  than 
2  per  cent  above  what  it  has  to 
pay    for    the    money    which  it 
loans  him. 

"This  will  greatly  reduce  the 
interest  which  the  farmer  has  to 
pay  on  borrowed  money,  as  well 
as  giving  him  a  longer  time  in 
which  to  pay  back  the  principal," 
said  Lombard. 

"This  system  has  prevailed  for 
many  years  in  Europe,  and  bonds 
issued  against  agricultural  mort- 
gage loans  have  a  better  sale 
than  national  bonds,"  he  contin- 
ued. "This  being  true,  we  are 
bound  to  get  a  good  price  fori 
the  bonds,  thereby  assuring  the 
farmer  -heaper  loans." 

The  company  is  incorporated 
for  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10.000 
shares. 

The  eleven  directors  are  as 
follows: 

E.  W.  Wilson,  manager  Inter- 
national Banking  Corporation  and 
director  Western  States  Life  In- 
surance Company. 

C.  E.  Grunsky,  consulting  en- 
gineer, member  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  under  Roose- 
velt, former  consulting  engineer 
of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  former  City  Engineer  of 
San  Francisco. 

F.  A.  Somers,  hay  and  grain 
dealer  and  director  of  banks  and 
other  corporations. 

William  Cavalier,  associate  of 
Frank  C.  Havens  of  Oakland. 

H.  T.  Cory,  consulting  en- 
gineer, former  manager  Califor- 
nia Development  Company  of 
the  Imperial  valley. 

Amiel  Hochheimer,  president 
general  stores  at  Willows,  Bak- 
ersfield  and  San  Francisco. 

Charles  H.  Crocker,  business 
man  and  bank  director. 

Edwin  A.  Meserve,  attorney, 
Los  Angeles. 

W.  C.  Barnard,  grain  and  bean 
merchant.    San    Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Ventura  and  Portland. 
J.     M.     Henderson,  president 
Sacramento    Bank  and  other  banks. 

Norman  Lombard,  farm  mortgage 
expert. 


Raisin  Crop  Shortage 

A  tray  count  covering  between  25,- 
000  and  30,000  acres  was  made  for  the: 
Association  Raisin  Company,  in  order 
to  get  an  estimate  of  the  1913  raisin 
crop.  The  count  shows  the  crop 
about  fifty- live  per  cent  of  that  of 
last  year,  and  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
a  normal  crop. 

In  the  territory  covered  there  were 
1,006,000  trays  last  year,  while  the 
count  this  year  shows  553,000  trays. 
This  includes  the  greater  part  of 
Fresno,  Fowler,  Selma  and  Reedley 
districts. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  Associated 
was  that  the  crop  was  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  short. 


Fruit  Men  Meet  at  Davis 

At  a  conference  in  Sacramento  be- 
tween H.  S.  Maddox.  Secretary  of  the 
Yolo  County  Board  of  Trade;  G.  H. 
Hecke.  Yolo  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Cook, 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner,  ii 
was  tentatively  agreed  that  the  sum- 
mer meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  State 
Farm,  Davis,  next  June. 
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Alkali — A  Blot  on  Irrigation's  Page 


-By  Marshall  K.  Holfr- 


ALKALI  has  writ- 
ten a  page  in 
the  world's  history 
of  irrigated  farming 
which  should  prove 
a  valuable  lesson  to 
the  man  who  intends 
to  make  good  the 
saying  "a  word  to 
the  wise  is  suffi- 
cient." During  the 
past  ten  years  or 
more  alkali  has 
made  a  blur  on  the 
page  of  recent  de- 
velopment of  irri- 
gated farming  in  the 
western  United 
States;  this  blur 
covers  more  than  1,- 
000,000  acres  of  land 
ruined  or,  at  least, 
rendered  useless  by 
water  logging  or  al- 
kalizing. 

Alkali  is  a  soil 
constituent  of  the 
arid  and  semi-arid 
lands  that  cannot  be 
overlooked,  ignored 
or  neglected,  and 
covers  a  soil  condi- 
tion more  frequently 
abused  than  under- 
stood or  appreciated.  Arid  and  semi- 
arid  soils  are  often  richer  in  the 
essential  elements  of  plant  nour- 
ishment than  the  soils  of  the  ram 
belt,  but  they  must  be  handled  with 
greater  care. 

Physicallv  considered,  a  soil  is  com- 
posed of  disintegrated  rock  mixed 
with  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 
Chemically  considered,  the  rock  par- 
ticles are  composed  of  a  laree  num- 
ber of  simple  and  complex  com- 
pounds, each  compound  in  turn  being 
composed  of  elements  chemically 
united.  Elements  unite  to  form  com- 
pounds, compounds  to  form  minerals, 
minerals  to  form  rocks,  and  disin- 
tegrated rocks  to  form  soils.^  This 
disintegrating  or  "weathering"  proc- 
ess is  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  new  compounds  out  of  the  min- 
erals originally  composing  rock. 

While  there  are  present  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth  between  sixty  and  seventy 
elements,  only  about  fifteen  are  found 
in  animal  and  plant  bodies.  Of  these 
but  ten  are  absolutely  essential  to 
plant  life — oxygen,  carbon,  hvdrogen, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  iron  and  sulohur. 
Onlv  four  elements,  which  are  of  most 
imnortance,  are  at  all  liable  to  be 
deficient  in  soils.  These  four  ele- 
ments are:  Nitrogen,  which  by  careful 
rotation  of  clovers  and  leguminous 
crops  may  be  obtained  from  the  at- 
mosphere, phosphorus,  potassium  and 
calcium.  Not  really  such  a  verv  for- 
midable stock  in  trade  to  keep  up.  if 
looked  upon  as  a  business  transaction 
and  necessary  to  success  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is;  just  as  necessary  as  it  is 
for  the  storekeeper  to  reolenish  his 
shelves  with  some  hundred  or  so  arti- 
cles of  food,  clothing  or  mechanical 
equipment  in  order  to  keep  his  trade 
with  his  customers. 

The  compounds  of  the  alkalies- 
potash  and  soda — are  easily  soluble  in 
water.  Where  the  rainfall  is  abun- 
dant, these  substances  are  carried  into 
the  drainage,  and  through  rivers  into 
the  ocean.  Among  these  are  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric  and  some 
phosphoric  acid.  Where,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  rainfall  is  insufficient  to 
carry  the  soluble  compounds  formed 
in  the  "weathering"  of  the  soil  mass 
into  the  drainage,  those  componnds 
must,  of  necessity,  remain  in  the  soil. 
The  soluble  ingredients  of  the  soil 
have  been  washed  out  of  the  land  in 
many  parts  of  the  humid  regions  by 
the  rains  of  centuries.  On  the  other 
hand  these  elements  have  been  ac- 


"Right  Farming,"  the  fourth  "R"  in  the  edueatlon  of  the  agriculturist,  will  eliminate  the  evils  of  alkali.  This 
photograph  shows  well  drained,  reclaimed  alkali  land,  with  oats  in  the  foreground  and  wheat  iv  the  background. 


cumulating  in  the  arid  soil  of  the 
West  during  the  same  centuries.  They 
lie  there  now,  like  an  inexhaustible 
bank  account  on  which  the  plant  life 
of  the  future  may  draw  at  will  with- 
out danger  of  protest.  The  process 
which  created  this  rich  soil  goes  on 
repeating  itself,  recreating  the  soil 
season  after  season. 

The  man  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  working  of  arid  lands  should  ac- 
quire the  fullest  information  concern- 
ing this  bane  of  cultivated  soil  before 
he  begins  farming  with  irrigation.  The 
use  of  water  may  develop  alkali  in 
some  lands  where  it  has  not  prev- 
iously been  pronounced.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  may  reduce  some  of  the 
unduly  exalted  ideas  we  have  of  our 
modern  methods  of  close  farming  by 
noting  the  fact  that  the  ancients  were 
far  more  skilled  in  the  workings  of 
watered  lands  and  the  preservation  of 
them  than  are  the  growers  of  this 
age.  They  were  perhaps  more  waste- 
ful of  water,  but  they  would  have 
deemed  suicidal  some  of  the  methods 
in  use  to-day,  whereby  soluble  salts 
are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  such 
quantity  as  to  ruin  otherwise  good 
land.  A  lesson  is  being  learned  by 
irrigators  by  bitter  experience  and 
strong  effort  is  being  made  to  undo 
the  injury  inflicted  in  many  districts 
where  irrigation  has  been  practiced 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Neither  does  it  appear  that  in  every 
one  of  the  ancient  centers  of  irriga- 
tion alkali  was  coped  with  success- 
fully. Either  because  of  lack  of  care 
or  lack  of  sufficient  water  for  drain- 
age alkali  gathered  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  been  responsiole,  it  is 
thought,  for  the  abandonment  of  some 
of  the  ancient  districts  where  evi- 
dences of  great  irrigation  systems  ex- 
ist to-day  on  dry  wastes.  But  the  an- 
cients are  supposed  to  have  pursued 
mostly  methods  that  kept  their  lands 
free  from  this  obstacle  to  plant 
growth,  especially  in  Egypt. 

Generally  speaking,  alkali  consists 
of  the  soluble  salts  that  gather  on 
lands  through  evaporation  and  capil- 
larity and  damage  or  kill  vegetation. 
These  salts  are  sometimes  carried  in 
quantity  bv  certain  waters.  Clayey 
soils  are  more  susceptible  to  alkali 
than  sandy  ones.  Professor  King 
says  the  latter  become  seriously  af- 
fected only  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  accumulations  of 
the  salts.  Drainage  is  the  remedy, 
where  once  they  have  been  allowed  to 
accumulate.    To  cope  with  this  evil, 


there  must  be  sufficient  water  in  the 
arid  regions  that  are  irrigated  not 
only  to  water  the  crops  but  to  carry 
off  the  dissolved  salts. 

The  most  injurious  of  the  three 
principal  alkaline  salts  is  carbonate 
of  soda.  Its  property  of  combining 
with  vegetable  mold,  otherwise  known 
as  humus,  and  forming  with  it,  when 
dry,  a  black  compound,  has  produced 
what  is  known  as  the  black  alkali 
lands. 

Alkali  is  a  natural  element  of  the 
earth.  The  pulverized  rock  sediment 
from  the  mountains  brings  it  down 
on  the  plains.  The  same  alkali  salts 
are  found  everywhere  in  the  world, 
but  in  countries  having  abundant  rain- 
fall they  wash  through  the  soil  into 
natural  drainage,  while  in  regions 
where  there  is  a  smaller  precipitation 
of  moisture  they  are  carried  down 
only  a  little  way  into  the  soil,  from 
which  they  rise  to  the  surface  by  evap- 
oration and  accumulate  there.  The 
alkali  is  all  through  the  soil,  but  is 
usually  worse  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface.  It  rises  with  each  wet- 
ting of  the  ground. 

Alkali  is  worse  in  clay  than  in  sandy 
soils,  because  in  the  former  it  rises 
to  the  surface  from  a  greater  depth. 
In  the  arid  country,  the  rains  often 
wet  the  soil  only  a  few  inches  deep 
and  the  alkali  forms  at  the  bottom  of 
the  moisture  and  makes  what  is  called 
hardpan,  for  that  is  only  a  compact 
mass,  caked  by  alkali  and  often  a 
most  satisfactorv  soil  when  broken 
up,  limed  and  exposed  to  air  and 
water. 

There  is  rarely  alkali  in  sandy  soil, 
and  where  there  is,  it  does  no  special 
damage. 

On  examining  plants  that  have  been 
injured  by  alkali,  it  is  found  that  the 
damage  ordinarily  occurs  near  the 
base  of  the  trunk  or  at  the  root 
crown.  Rarely  does  the  injury  occur 
at  considerable  depth  in  the  soil.  This 
effect,  in  the  case  of  green,  herba- 
ceous stems,  shows  on  the  bark,  which 
turns  to  a  brownish  tinge  for  half  an 
inch  or  more  and  can  easily  be  peeled 
off.  The  salt  will  girdle  the  stem, 
which  will,  in  turn,  affect  and  poison 
the  whole  plant.  The  plant  may  not 
die,  but  it  will  be  quite  certain  to  be- 
come unprofitable  and  not  yield  a 
crop. 

Those  plants  on  which  the  outer 
tissue  is  hard  and  woody  are  not  so 
easily  injured.  Alfalfa  when  first 
starting  has  very  tender  rootlets'  and 
is  easily  killed.     However,  after  it 


once  becomes  estab- 
lished, sending  its 
feeding  roots  deep 
into  the  surface,  the 
crown  beco  mes 
"corkified"  and  is 
quite  hardy. 

The  methods  of 
the  improvement  of 
soils  surcharged  with 
neutral  alkaline 
salts,  the  texture  of 
which  is  very  com- 
pact and  adhesive, 
are  thorough  tillage, 
leaching  out  of  the 
salts  by  irrigation 
combined  with 
cither  natural  or  ar- 
tificial drainage,  and 
frequent  irrigation 
of  the  soil,  assuring 
the  intermixture  of 
the  surface  deposit 
of  alkali  with  the 
lower  stratum  of 
soil,  thus  diluting  it 
and  partly  neutral- 
izing its  injurious 
pre  sence.  Cultiva- 
tion checks  evaoora- 
tion  and  lessens  the 
deposit  of  alkali  on 
the  surface.  As  a 
manure  and  other  fer- 
not  only  useless,  but 
applications.  Al- 


rule,  stable 
tilizers  are 
usually  harmful 

kalies  are  rich  in  plant  food,  so  the 
addition  of  more  can  do  no  good. 

The  most  effective  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  white  alkali  is  by  washing 
it  out  of  the  land.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  digging  open  ditches 
at  a  lower  level  than  the  surface  of 
the  land  to  be  treated,  and  carrying 
them  to  the  nearest  natural  outlet. 
Then  by  running  water  over  the  land 
into  the  drains  without  allowing  it 
to  stand  long  enough  to  soak  into  the 
ground  and  carry  the  dissolved  alkali 
with  it,  most  of  the  alkali  that  has 
accumulated  at  the  surface  will  be 
removed.  By  repeating;  this  process  a 
few  times,  land  can  be  practically 
freed  from  alkali,  unless  it  is  excep- 
tionally bad.  Another  plan,  but  an 
expensive  one,  is  to  underlay  the  land 
with  vitrified  iron  pipe.  It  will  last 
a  lifetime  and  will  take  away  the 
alkali. 

There  are  chemical  antidotes  for 
alkali,  when  it  is  not  too  heavy.  Lime 
is  about  the  cheapest.  Neutral  calca- 
reous marl  will  do  the  work  in  some 
cases.  When  the  alkali  consists  of 
carbonates  and  borates,  gypsum,  or 
land  plaster,  is  the  best  antidote.  The 
materials  used  should  be  sown  broad- 
cast over  the  surface  and  harrowed  in 
prior  to  irrigating.  From  400  to  500 
pounds  of  gypsum  to  the  acre  should 
be  used.  Gypsum  is  the  only  cure 
for  the  fatal  black  alkali. 

Drainage,  the  most  necessary  feat- 
ure of  irrigated  farming,  has  been  too 
much  neglected.  It  would  have  been 
a  wise  provision  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  have  established  a  demon- 
stration farm,  under  control  of  expe- 
rienced men,  on  each  reclamation 
project,  and  to  have  made  drainage 
canals  as  much  a  part  of  the  system 
as  were  the  irrigation  canals.  The 
fourth  "R"  in  the  farmer's  education 
should  be  Right  Farming,  and  this 
can  be  taught  more  practically  by 
demonstration  farms  than  by  bulle- 
tins, which  are  often  too  technical  to 
be  readily  put  into  the  practice  of 
every-day  farm  management.  That 
practical  demonstration  would  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  1,000,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  ruined  or, 
at  least,  been  rendered  useless  by 
waterlogging  or  alkalizing  by  wasteful 
and  careless  methods  of  applying  ir- 
rigation water,  neglect  of  proper  cul- 
tivation and  neglect  of  drainage. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 


ALAMEDA  County  (Fred 
Seulberger)  —  Grapes, 
about  40  per  cent  of  full 
crop;  tomatoes  doing  poorly 
in  San  Leandro  district,  but 
fine  in  Niles  district. 

Colusa  County  (G.  R. 
Boedefeld) — Harvest  of  the 
prune  crop  is  at  its  height, 
with  fine  drying  weather. 
Prunes  seem  to  be  heavy 
and  large  sizes,  but  net  as  good  color 
as  former  seasons.  Grapes  drying 
well,  but  crop  short.  In  spite  of  the 
apparent  scarcity  of  range  feed,  live- 
stock is  in  good  condition.  The  al- 
falfa acreage  has  been  doubled  this 
year  and  all  the  new  fields  have  pro- 
duced good  crops. 

El  Dorado  County  (J.  E.  Hassler)— 
Crop  conditions  have  been  about  the 
average  with  higher  prices  for  most 
products.  Eastern  prices  for  pears 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  going  as 
high  as  $:i.60  a  box. 

Humboldt  County  (George  B. 
Weatherby)— Apple  production  will 
not  exceed  GO  per  cent  of  regular 
crop.  Dairy,  farming  and  horticul- 
tural interests  are  forming  local  clubs 
or  units  in  the  different  communities 
of  the  county  with  the  intention  of 
improving  conditions  generally  and 
collectively.  Such  clubs  have  already 
been  organized  at  Trinidad,  Areata 
and  Rohnerville,  and  Ferndale  has 
had  such  an  organization  for  some 
time. 

Imperial  County  (W.  E.  Wilsie)— 

Ground  is  being  prepared  for  barley. 
Early  barley  can  be  pastured  a  couple 
of  times  before  maturing  a  crop.  At 
the  present  use  of  water  in  Imperial 
valley  there  will  be  1,000,000  acre  feet 
used  in  1913. 

Inyo  County  (Richard  Baird)— 
Early  apples  harvested;  late  varieties 
look  well  where  frost  did  no  dam- 
age; grapes,  full  crop  of  excellent 
quality;  grain,  all  harvested,  averaged 
one  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre; 
livestock  in  excellent  condition.  On 
October  2,  3  and  4  the  annual  Harvest 
Festival  will  be  held.  The  feature  of 
this  is  the  Alfalfa  Palace,  built  en- 
tirely of  alfalfa,  in  which  the  exhibits 
will  be  housed. 

Kings  County  (B.  V.  Sharp)— Apri- 
cots, 35  per  cent  of  normal  crop; 
peaches,  80  per  cent;  prunes,  50  per 
cent,  the  low  percentage  being  due  to 
the  late  frost.  Grapes,  60  per  cent, 
due  to  frost,  sunburn  and  vine  hop- 
pers; berries,  normal;  vegetables,  75 
per  cent,  on  account  of  dry  weather 
and  heat;  grain,  1.500,000  sacks,  a  large 
increase  over  last  year;  livestock  in 
normal  condition;  alfalfa,  70,000  acres, 
normal  crop,  about  nine  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  the  price  $9  to  $10  a  ton 
loose.  Large  acreage  of  Egyptian 
corn,  average  yield,  and  about  17  sacks 
an  acre. 

Lake  County  (George  A.  Lyon)— 

Apples,  20  per  cent;  pears,  65  per 
cent,  average  quality;  prunes,  35  per 
cent,  fine  quality;  wine  grapes,  100 
per  cent;  wheat,  barley  and  corn, 
good. 

Los  Angeles  County  (William 
Wood) — Apricots,  90  per  cent  of  aver- 
age crop;  peaches  and  plums,  100  per 
cent;  apples,  90  per  cent;  almonds,  75 
per  cent;  olives,  50  per  cent;  pears, 
100  per  cent;  oranges,  90  per  cent; 
lemons,  40  per  cent;  grapes,  100  per 
cent;  berries,  100  per  cent;  vegetables, 
sugar  beets  and  celery,  100  per  cent; 
potatoes,  90  per  cent;  grain,  40  per 
cent;  beans,  90  per  cent;  alfalfa,  100 
per  cent.  Red  spiders  and  mites  in 
general  have  been  prevalent.  Citrus 
growth,  both  nursery  stock  and  adult 
trees,  has  recovered  to  a  surprising 
degree  from  the  effects  of  last  win- 
ter's frost  and  the  old  trees  are  set- 
ting fruit  very  satisfactorily  under  the 
circumstances.  The  supply  of  nursery 
Stock,  however,  is  inadenuate  and  the 


Reports  of  crop  conditions  in  California  are  made  by  the  various  County 
Horticultural  Commissioners  to  "Orchard  and  Farm"  in  the  accompanying 
article.    They  are  made  up  to  and  including  September  20,  and  may  be  taken 

as  absolutely  accurate. 


price  correspondingly  high.  War  is 
being  waged  on  Johnson  grass  and 
encouraging  progress  is  being  made 
though  the  job  is  a  big  one.  Its  erad- 
ication is  not  expected  this  year,  but 
the  aim  is  to  clean  it  up  in  time.  A 
considerable  acreage  of  new  alfalfa 
is  being  seeded,  especially  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  where 
new  wells  are  supplying  water  for  it. 
The  acreage  of  pears  and  apples  is 
also  being  considerably  increased  and 
they  claim  to  raise  the  finest  pears 
in  the  State,  which  means  in  the 
world. 

Madera  County  (George  March- 
bank) — Raisin  grapes,  50  to  55  per 
cent  of  last  year;  wine  grapes,  70  per 
cent;  livestock  in  good  condition.  The 
alfalfa  butterfly  is  unusually  bad  this 
season,  and  from  all  I  can  find  out 
about  the  pest,  cultural  methods  are 
the  chief  control.  Renovate  in  the 
winter  to  disturb  the  pupae  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
crop.  Cut  the  first  crop  early  and 
close  to  the  ground  to  starve  the 
worms,  also  irrigate. 

Monterey  County  (J.  B.  Hickman) 
— Apples,  30  per'cent;  pears,  70  per 
cent;  prunes,  80  per  cent;  apricots, 
about  150  per  cent;  peaches,  75  per 
cent;  almonds,  80  per  cent;  citrus 
fruits,  100  per  cent;  grapes,  100  per 
cent;  berries,  60  per  cent;  vegetables, 
75  per  cent;  potatoes,  70  per  cent; 
corn,  60  per  cent;  oats,  75  per  cent; 
barley,  30  to  40  per  cent;  livestock 
largely  moved  out  of  the  county  and 
many,  farmers  are  regretting  the  ship- 
ping of  so  much  stock,  as  the  alfalfa 
output  increased  greatly. 

Napa  County  (A.  D.  Butler) — De- 
ciduous fruits  have  been  light,  espec- 
ially peaches  and  apricots.  Pears  were 
a  fair  crop;  prunes,  about  25  per  cent, 
not  coming  up  to  previous  estimates, 
but  of  good  quality.  Grapes,  fair 
crop  and  good  prices;  berries  good, 
but  injured  by  hot  weather;  vegeta- 
bles, good;  grain,  normal;  livestock 
doing  well. 

Nevada  County  (D.  F.  Norton)— 
Citrus  trees  are  loaded  to  full  capacity 
with  young  fruit;  grapes,  bountiful 
crop,  ripening  well,  but  a  little  sun- 
scaled  on  the  northern  slope;  berries, 
big  crop,  mostly  harvested;  vegeta- 
bles, average  crop  except  potatoes, 
and  they  are  25  per  cent  above  the 
average;  grain,  good  crop,  all  har- 
vested; livestock  in  fine  condition. 

Orange  County  (Roy  K.  Bishop) — 
Citrus  trees  arc  looking  well  and  put- 
ting on  a  fine*  growth.  Fall  tomatoes 
are  showing  some  Blossom  End  rot 
and  sunburn,  otherwise  outlook  is 
good  for  a  fine  crop.  Lima  beans  are 
all  cut,  and  walnut  harvest  com- 
menced. Sugar  beet  harvest  is  well 
under  way.  September  has  been  warm, 
the  16th  being  hot  and  the  17th  the 
hottest  day  for  several  years.  The  air 
was  very  dry.  No  damage  of  conse- 
quence can  be  done  as  walnuts  and 
other  crops  are  too  near  maturity. 

Placer  County  (H.  H.  Bowman) — 
The  deciduous  fruit  season  is  about 
ended.  The  general  condition  of  the 
crops  has  been  good  with  clean,  large 
fruit,  and  we  have  harvested  between 
65  and  70  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield. 
The  returns  have  been  better  than 
usual,  so  that  growers  will  be  as  well 
off  financially  as  in  other  years. 
Olives  and  oranges  yet  to  be  har- 
vested. They  are  showing  up  well 
and  there  will  be  an  average  crop. 


Riverside  County  (R.  P.  Cundiff)— 

Citrus  fruits  promise  65  per  cent  of 
normal  crop.  Trees  recovering  splen- 
didly from  last  season's  cold  weather. 
Fruit  is  of  good  size  and  promises 
fine  quality.  The  extreme  heat  has 
caused  some  burning  of  grapes,  espec- 
ialy  the  table  varieties,  and  the  crop 
will  be  80  to  85  per  cent  normal.  All 
varieties  of  berries  that  are  grown  in 
this  county  have  fruited  well  with  re- 
munerative prices.  Vegetables  pro- 
duced full  crops,  and  good  prices  have 
prevailed.  Grain  yield  is  very  light  in 
most  parts  of  the  county;  one-third 
of  normal  crop.  Walnuts  are  being 
harvested  with  85  per  cent  of  normal 
yield;  olives  promise  a  full  crop; 
peaches,  apricots,  almonds  and 
prunes  all  produced  good  crops  of  ex- 
ceptionally tine  quality  fruit.  Dates 
are  now  being  cured,  and  the  quality 
is  very  satisfactory.  This  industry  is 
rapidly  expanding  and  promises  to 
become  the  leading  crop  of  the  Coa- 
chella  valley  section  of  the  county. 

Sacramento  County  (F.  R.  M. 
Bloomer) — Harvesting  of  the  Phillips 
cling  peaches  is  going  on  throughout 
the  county,  with  full  crop  in  Court- 
land  district;  Elk  Grove  district 
somewhat  short;  American  River  dis- 
trict up  to  average.  Oranges  are  do- 
ing well  with  prospects  of  nearly  a 
full  crop.  Harvesting  of  the  grape 
crop  is  being  pushed  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  avoid  the  rains,  the  wine  grapes 
averaging  50  per  cent  and  table 
grapes,  mostly  Tokays,  55  per  cent  of 
full  crop.  Late  crop  of  strawberries 
up  to  the  average.  Beans,  not  quite 
up  to  the  average,  but  cabbage,  can- 
taloupe, celery  and  other  vegetables 
normal.  Grain  all  harvested  and 
mostly  stored.  Livestock  in  fair  con- 
dition. Sacramento  county  had  the 
best  exhibition  of  her  products  at  the 
State  Fair,  surpassing  all  previous  ex- 
hibits, due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Grangers  of  the  county. 

San  Benito  County  (Leonard  H. 
Day) — Prunes  practically  all  on  the 
drying  trays,  about  70  per  cent  of 
normal  crop,  of  fine  size  and  quality; 
apples,  75  per  cent  of  full  crop,  med- 
ium quality;  canning  peaches,  normal 
crop;  grapes,  full  crop;  grain,  none 
raised  this  season;  livestock  in  good 
condition. 

San  Bernardino  County  (S.  A. 
Pease)  —  Apples,  peaches,  pears, 
prunes,  95  per  cent  of  average  crops; 
oranges,  80  per  cent;  lemons,  30  per 
cent;  grape  fruit,  95  per  cent;  grapes, 
all  kinds,  95  per  cent;  alfalfa,  100  per 
cent;  walnuts,  100  per  cent. 

San  Joaquin  County  (William  Gar- 
den)—  Phillips  cling  peaches,  about 
one-third  of  last  year's  crop,  size  and 
quality  good.  Levy  cling  peaches, 
full  crop;  Muir  peaches,  three-fourths 
normal;  French  prunes,  three-fourths 
of  full  crop.  The  harvesting  of  these 
crops  is  completed.  The  dried  fruit 
in  this  county  will  be  of  good  quality, 
and  above  the  average  size.  Wine 
grapes  yielding  from  1,000  pounds  to 
two  tons  an  acre,  while  some  other 
vines  yield  more.  Tokay  grapes 
badly  burned  and  many  vineyards 
ruined.  Many  grapes  are  not  fit  to 
ship,  and  will  be  sent  to  the  winery. 
Vegetables  are  very  scarce  and  high; 
barley,  standard  crop,  mostly  har- 
vested; quality  good  and  crop  is  uni- 
form. Potatoes  going  out  at  about 
40  cars  a  day;  quality  good,  yielding 
30  sacks  and  up  to  the  acre.  Beans 


looking  well  and  a  large 
acreage  of  various  kinds,  but 
none  yet  harvested. 

Santa  Barbara  County  (C. 
W.  Beers)— A  full  crop  of 
deciduous  fruits  is  being 
gathered,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Two  exceedingly 
hot  days,  September  16  and 
17,  caused  a  considerable  sun 
scald,  making  a  loss  that 
cannot  be  estimated  at  present.  Wal- 
nuts suffered  somewhat  from  the  same 
hot  wave.  A  normal  crop  of  lemons 
is  being  harvested,  and  the  orange 
set  is  fully  up  to  average  years.  Olives 
are  setting  a  full  crop,  with  prices  stiff 
and  market  active.  Fruits  fully  up  to 
size,  notwithstanding  short  rainfall. 

Santa  Cruz  County  (W.  D.  Volck)— 
Apples  showing  a  large  percentage  of 
worms.  Heat  has  also  done  some 
damage  and  crop  will  not  be  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  normal,  perhaps 
less. 

Shasta  County  (George  A.  Lami- 
man) — Deciduous  fruits  are  about 
all  harvested.  W  inter  Nellis  pear  crop 
is  now  being  shipped  ard  will  amount 
to  several  cars.  The  fruit  is  of  good 
size.  Olives  are  showing  up  well 
and  running  large  sizes.  There  ar« 
about  160  acres  planted  this  season, 
and  a  large  planting  is  planned  for 
the  coming  season.  On  the  C.  C. 
Moore  ranch  there  already  have  been 
received  10,000  young  trees  for  plant- 
ing. All  grapes  are  off  the  vines  and 
shipped.  The  crop  was  normal  and 
prices  good.  Preparations  for  alfalfa 
planting  will  begin  soon  and  a  large 
acreage  will  be  planned.  All  the  out- 
put of  the  co-operative  creamery 
finds  a  ready  market.  There  will  be 
many  cows  added  to  the  dairy  herds 
this  winter. 

Solano  County  (C.  R.  McBride)— 

French  prunes  developed  about  20 
per  cent  less  than  was  believed  last 
month;  walnuts  have  developed  well 
and  burned  very  slightly.  Table 
grapes,  that  were  not  burned,  are  de- 
veloping normally,  and  will  be  55  to 
60  per  cent  normal,  and  wine  grapes 
90  per  cent.  Strawberries  were  in 
the  market  this  month  in  spite  of 
the  excessive  heat.  Millions  of  gal- 
lons of  water  go  to  waste  every 
winter  through  Putah  creek  at  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  county. 
This  dry  season  should  suggest  an 
opportunity  to  capitalists,  engineers, 
and  farmers  of  this  section,  Vaca 
valley  and  eastward,  whe'e  water 
cannot  be  readily  obtained  from 
wells. 

Stanislaus  County  (A.  L.  Ruther- 
ford)— Deciduous  fruits  all  harvested 
except  a  few  grapes,  which  are  sell- 
ing for  $13  for  wine  and  $20  for  table 
and  shipping  varieties.  Offers  of  5 
cents  are  being  made  for  dried 
peaches,  but  none  is  being  sold. 
Oranges  growing  to  good  size,  crop 
a  little  short;  lemons,  scarce;  melons, 
harvest  about  over;  sweet  potatoes, 
fine  quality  but  crop  short  one-fourth. 
Alfalfa  seed  well-headed  and  clean  of 
weeds;  prospects  are  for  several  hun- 
dred tons.  The  number  of  milk 
cows  is  considerably  reduced  on  ac- 
count of  shipments  to  Oregon  and 
different  parts  of  California.  Alfalfa 
hay  very  plentiful;  Egyptian  corn' 
crop  good;  black-eyed  beans  yielding 
well. 

Ventura   County— (R.   S.  Vaile)— 

Apricot  crop,  amounting  to  1,700  tons 
of  dried  fruit  or  about  70  per  cent 
normal,  all  harvested.  Walnut  pros- 
pect about  80  per  cent  normal.  Re- 
cent lowering  of  estimate  due  to  ex- 
cessive heat,  which  severely  sun- 
burned a  portion  of  the  crop.  Bean 
harvest  well  under  way,  with  pros- 
pects of  90  per  cent  normal.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  Six.) 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


California's  Greatness  Shown  at  State  Fair  [ 

Cattle  Exhibited  Mean  Big  Boost  for  California,  Says  H.  A.  Jastro 


By  H.  A.  Jastro,  Director  of  the  Cal 

THE  dairy  cattle  exhibited  at  the  California  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  this 
year  were  as  fine  as  any  I  have  seen  in  any  State.  In  fact,  all  the  live 
stock  shown  at  Agricultural  Park  exceeded  expectations.  In  the  beef  cat- 
tle classes  not  quite  as  many  were  exhibited  as  usual,  but  they  were  of  good 
quality  and  better  fitted  for  show  purposes  than  any  I  have  seen  come  on 
the  ground  in  past  years.  The  Hereford  cattle  far  exceeded  any  exhibit  of 
that  class  ever  had  at  the  State  Fair,    The  redpolled  cattle  were  fine. 

The  University  of  California  exhibited  a  Hereford  bull  calf  that  I  doubt 
has  an  equal  in  the  country.  I  consider  it  a  phenomenal  calf  and  when  it 
grows  up  it  ought  to  be  a  prize  winner  anywhere. 

I  want  to  call  attention  particularly  to  the  enormous  display  and  the 
quality  of  the  dairy  cattle.  California  raises  the  finest  dairy  cattle  in  the 
world  because  the  State  has  green  grass  for  a  longer  period  than  others, 
virtually  twice  that  of  any  other  State.  Raising  dairy  stock  in  California 
will  come  to  be  the  greatest  cattle  industry  in  the  State,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  will  more  than  equal  any  State  in  the  Union. 

The  fat  stock  was  exceedingly  well  finished,  especially  the  exhibit  of  fat 


ifornia  State  Agricultural  Society. 

steers  by  the  State  University,  which  showed  every  point  as  well  developed 
as  show  steers  fattened  in  corn  raising  districts. 

The  hog  exhibit  of  all  kinds  and  classes  was  greater  in  number  and  bet- 
ter in  quality  than  ever  shown  at  the  Fair.  As  it  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  corn  can  be  grown  here  profitably  this  should  be  a  great  in- 
ducement to  the  people  of  the  State  to  go  into  hog  raising  and  fattening,  so 
that  we  will  not  be  compelled  to  import  to  this  State  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
the  hog  products  consumed  in  California,  but  raise  our  entire  supply. 

The  exhibit  of  sheep  was  not  quite  as  large  as  in  former  years,  but  the 
quality  was  better. 

The  exhibit  of  horses  was  larger  in  number  and  better  in  quality  than 
ever  before.    This  also  applies  to  the  showing  of  jacks  and  mules. 

Much  benefit  has  been  derived  by  the  farmers  and  stock  growers  of 
every  State  by  actual  demonstration,  showing  that  they  can  raise  bet- 
ter stock  and  farm  produce  for  the  same  money  for  which  inferior  stock  and 
farm  produce  are  raised.  And  this  year's  fair  will  result  in  increased  revenue 
to  every  county  in  the  State  and  cannot  help  but  prove  beneficial  to  every 
one  engaged  in  the  different  industries  of  California. 


Some  of  the  Grand  Champions  among  the  livestock  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair:  No.  1,  "Thick  Set  Boy,"  fat  steer  shown  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. No.  2,  "Kaymond  v  1 1  I'm  Desire  of  Lewlsou,"  Guernsey  cow, 
Charles  G.  Lathrop,  Stanford  University.  No.  3,  "Lorena  Korndyke," 
Holstein  Frieslan,  A.  W.  Morris  <&  Son.  No.  4,  "Inkn  Tritomla  Second,"  Hol- 
stcin  Frieslan,  James  MeGllllvrny.  No.  5,  "H's  Big;  Bone,"  Poland  China  boar, 
A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton.  No.  6,  "Young  Donald,"  Hereford  bull,  Simon 
Newman  Company.  No.  7,  "Halthby  Rajah,"  Shire  stallion,  Henry  Whcatley. 
No.  8,  Spanish  Merino  rams,  J.  M.  Howell  &  Co.  No.  0,  "Kitchener's  Corona 
Boy,"  Guernsey  bull,  W.  M.  I.cland.  No.  10,  "Greenwood  Knleht,"  Short- 
horn bull,  T.  S.  Glide.  No.  11,  "Altama  Interest,"  Jersey  bull,  Guy  H.  Miller. 


CALIFORNIA'S  greatness  of  soil 
and  climate,  its  varied  industries 
and  its  wide  range  of  products  were 
demonstrated  anew  at  the  Sixtieth 
Annual  State  Fair,  held  at  Agricul- 
tural Park,  Sacramento,  from  Sep- 
tember 13  to  21. 

From  the  viewpoints  of  attendance, 


finance  and  interest,  the  fair  was  a 
decided  success.  Beyond  this  the 
fair,  crowded  as  it  was  with  exhibits 
and  attractions,  showed  undeniably 
that  the  State  has  overgrown  its  ex- 
isting facilities,  and  that  more  grounds 
and  more  buildings  must  be  provided 
if  future   fairs  at  Agricultural  Park 


are  to  reflect  the  real  wealth  of  the 
State. 

Throughout  its  eight  days'  run  there 
was  a  heavy  attendance  both  day  and 
night  and  it  is  expected  that  the  total 
attendance  will  exceed  100,000  when 
all  the  gate  checks  are  tabulated.  The 
highwatcr  mark  was  reached  Septem- 


ber  17  when  a  thrilling  head-on  loco- 
motive collision  was  staged  in  the 
infield  of  the  racetrack,  resulting  in 
an  actual  attendance  of  35,000.  This 
is  the  record  in  the  entire  history  of 
California's  State  Fairs. 
The  directors  announced  at  the 
(Continued  ou  1'hkc  Twcuty-Eljrht.) 
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With  the  Farm  Scientists 

By  Richard  Hamilton  Byrd 
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WASHINGTON  (D.  C.)— Logan 
W.  Page,  chief  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  bending  every  energy 
to  impress  upon  the  people  of  the 
country  that  maintenance  and  effec- 
tive repair  are  of  equal  importance 
with  the  actual  improvement  of  bad 
roads.  Investment  of  money  in  new 
roads  does  not  become  real  economy 
until  provision  is  made  for  keeping 
these  new  roads  in  condition  after 
thej'  are  built.  If  a  new  road  is  built 
and  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair, 
much  of  the  original  investment  is 
simply  wasted. 

Frequently  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads,  when  called  upon  for  assist- 
ance by  the  various  States,  points  out 
that  road  building  is  an  art  based  on 
a  science,  and  that  trained  .and  ex- 
perienced men  are  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  best  results  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  road  funds. 

Statisticians  have  figured  that,  al- 
though the  average  expenditure  on 
the  improvement  of  roads  exceeds  one 
million  dollars  a  day,  a  large  portion 
of  it  is  wasted  because  of  the  failure 
to  build  the  right  type  of  road  to 
meet  local  requirements  or  the  failure 
to  provide  for  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  the  improvement. 

During  the  last  six  months  various 
States  and  counties  have  taken  a 
greater  interest  in  road  improvement 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  now  a 
strong  movement  to  conserve  the 
roads  of  the  country  when  they  are 
improved.  The  latest  evidence  of  this 
interest  is  in  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  nearly  400,000  men  and  boys 
responded  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
Governor  of  Missouri  setting  apart 
two  days  for  work  on  the  roads. 

THERE  appears  to  be  a  general 
idea  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  proposes  to  recommend 
the  form  of  some  particular  co-opera- 
tive organization  for  general  adoption 
throughout  the  United  States  by  pro- 
ducers' co-operative  societies.  As  a 
result  numerous  co-operati"e  asso- 
ciations, especially  in  the  West,  are 
appealing  to  the  department  to  have 
the  Office  o.  Markets  make  an  inves- 
tigation o.r  theii  particulai  type  of  co- 
operative enterprise. 
'  Officials  of  the  department  wish  it 
known  that  they  have  no  such  plans 
in  view,  but  are  desirous  of  securing 
information  concerning  all  co-opera- 
tive undertakings  wherever  they  may 
be  located  and  with  whatever  prod- 
ucts they  may  deal.  It  is  interested 
also  in  consumers'  organizations  and 
co-operative  mercantile  enterprises. 

The  department  will  shortly  ap- 
point, through  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, a  specialist  in  co-operative 
organization,  who  possibly  may  make 
personal  observations  as  to  the  con- 
duct and  methods  of  some  of  the 
numerous  associations  in  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  department  in 
giving  the  most'  valuable  information 
and  advice  to  groups  of  persons  de- 
siring to  effect  organizations. 

ACCORDING  to  F.  B.  Jenks  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  Chau- 
tauquas  are  becoming  more  and  more 
a  decided  factor  in  educating  t'ae 
farmer.  The  programmes,  which  in  the 
early  history  of  the  movement  con- 
sisted principally  of  Bible  study  and 
recreation,  have  been  considerably 
broadened,  and  special  featu  dealing 
with  farm  life  are  becoming  mor  and 
more  frequent.  It  is  now  a  common 
occurrence  to  find  these  programmes 
offering  courses  in  stock  judging, 
poultry  raising,  soils,  seed  testing, 
household  economy,  etc.  In  some 
places  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  have 
been  formed  in  connectioi.  with  the 
Chautauquas,  and  exhibitions  and 
demonstrations  of  their  work  are  an 
important  part  of  the  programmes. 
Another  special  agency  in  agricul- 


tural education,  he  says,  is  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  the 
Grange.  Particularly  important  has 
been  the  influence  of  the  Grange  in 
having  agriculture  introduced  into  the 
public  schools  as  a  regular  school 
subject. 

EXPERIMENTS  at  the  North  Da- 
kota station  to  determine  the  best 
depth  and  distance  apart  to  plant 
potatoes,  showed  that  the  tubers  pro- 
duced best  at  4  inches  depth,  with  an 
average  total  yield  of  S7.4  bushels  per 
acre.  Of  different  distances,  rows  at 
3  feet  and  hills  at  0  inches  apart  pro- 
duced the  best  yield,  116  bu*hels  to 
the  acre.  Large,  whole  seed  tubers 
gave  a  higher  yield,  09.3  bushels  to 
the  acre,  than  smaller  sized  or  cut 
tubers.  With  a  straw  mulch  of  6 
inches,  116.7  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre  were  obtained,  as  compared 
with  77.3  bushels  with  no  mulch  but 
planted  4  inches  deep.  Increased 
yields  were  obtained  when  winter 
cereals,  oats  and  potatoes  were  irri- 
gated. 

A REPORT  has  been  received  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  experiments  made  in  New  South 
Wales  in  preserving  eggs  by  sealing 
them  with  gelatine  and  with  a  mixture 
of  paraffine  and  vaseline.  At  the  end 
of  twelve  months  those  treated  with 
gelatine  were  not  well  preserved  and 
had  evaporated  to  a  large  extent. 
The  paraffine-treated  eggs,  however, 
neither  evaporated  nor  decomposed. 
The  white  was  quite  fluid,  and  al- 
though the  yolk  membrane  was  easily 
ruptured  the  yolk  was  turned  out  in 
an  unbroken  state.  When  boiled  these 
eggs  had  an  old  taste,  but  otherwise 
were  satisfactory. 

THE  Ohio  State  University  has 
introduced  an  apprentice  course 
in  animal  husbandry  that  includes 
two  years'  study  at  the  university  and 
two  years  of  practical  work  on  a 
stock  farm.  The  student  in  this 
course  spends  the  first  year  at  the 
university;  the  second  on  a  stock 
farm;  the  third  year  at  the  university 
again,  and  the  fourth  year  on  another 
stock  farm.  The  students  are  paid 
for  their  work  while  on  the  farm. 
The  plan  has  interested  a  number  of 
the  leading  stockmen  of  Ohio  and 
other  States,  and  they  are  co-operat- 
ing with  the  university  in  carrying 
it  out. 

IN  spite  of  some  damage  to  the 
wheat  crop,  Bradstreet's  estimates 
a  probable  production  of  780,000,000 
bushels,  a  record  yield. 


Spring  Wheat  Crop  Big 

An  enormous  loss  in  the  estimated 
production  of  corn  and  indications  of 
the  biggest  wheat  crop  ever  .produced 
were  the  features  of  the  Government's 
September  crop  report.  Hot  weather 
and  drought  in  a  number  of  princi- 
pal corn  growing  States  in  the  month 
ending  September  1  caused  a  deter- 
ioration of  corn,  which  experts  calcu- 
late resulted  in  the  loss  of  321,000,000 
bushels,  reducing  the  corn  crop  esti- 
mates to  2,351.000  bushels.  This  de- 
structive crop  weather  caused  a  loss 
of  about  300,000,000  bushels  in  July, 
and  the  August  loss  brought  the  total 
up  to  631,000,000  bushels  since  the 
first  estimates  of  corn  crop  prospects 
were  made  by  the  Government. 

Oats  prospects  showed  an  increase 
of  3.7  per  cent  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  August,  and  the 
crop  now  is  estimated  at  1,066,000,000 
bushels,  or  38,000,000  bushels  more 
than  predicted  in  August. 

Weather  conditions  during  August 
caused  deterioration  which  is  esti- 
mated to  have  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  14,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  35,- 
000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  and  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  hay.  Barley,  flax  and 
rice  seem  to  have  escaped  damaging 
weather. 


Crop  Report 

 (Continued  from  Page  4)  

temperature  September  16  and  17, 
reaching  a  maximum  of  111  degrees, 
did  some  damage  to  citrus  fruit  and 
to  the  walnut  crop. 

Yolo  County  (G.  W.  Hecke)— All 
almonds  are  harvested  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  Drake's  seedling; 
prune  harvest  is  finished  in  Winters 
and  Capay  Valley  districts,  but  still 
in  progress  near  Woodland.  The  out- 
come is  about  50  per  cent  of  last 
year's  crop  and  in  many  instances 
the  sizes  are  disappointing.  Seedless 
raisins  are  all  on  trays,  mostly  all 
bleached,  that  is,  dipped  in  mild  solu- 
tion of  bicarbonate  of-  soda  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  olive 
oil.  The  crop  is  about  70  per  cent 
normal  in  some  vineyards  under  good 
moisture  conditions.  There  will  be 
very  few  Muscats  dried,  as  most  of 
the  grapes  from  the  Woodland  dis- 
trict are  now  used  for  manufacturing 
unfermented  grape  juice.  Wine 
grapes  are  short  and  will  average  be- 
tween 60  and  70  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop. 

Yuba  County  (G.  W.  Harney)— De- 
ciduous fruits  have  been  about  all 
harvested.  Crops  turned  out  about 
as  follows:  Bartlett  pears,  80  per  cent 
of  normal  crop;  peaches,  80  per  cent; 
prunes,  40  per  cent;  Valley  apples,  40 
per  cent;  Mountain  apples,  being  the 
late  varieties,  are  about  ready  for  har- 
vest and  will  be  about  60  per  cent  of 
normal.  Citrus  fruits  are  maturing 
rapidly  and  in  this  county  will  be 
about  50  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 
The  grape  harvest  is  now  on,  and 
both  wine  and  Thompson  seedless 
varieties  have  turned  out  better  than 
expected  and  will  show  90  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop.  Berries  all  har- 
vested, and  half  of  normal  crop.  The 
cucumber  crop,  for  which  Marysville 
is  famous,  was  about  the  same  as  last 
year — normal — and  1,000  tons  shipped. 
Grain,  50  per  cent  of  full  crop;  live- 
stock not  being  increased  on  account 
of  dry  year.  The  dry  year  has  dem- 
onstrated that  no  ranch  is  properly 
equipped  unless  it  is  supplied  with 
water  for  irrigation.  It  is  haphazard 
fanning  to  de;>end  upon  the  rainfall. 
There  are  many  fine  little  farms  in 
Yuba  county  recently  equipped  with 
pumping  plants  that  will  make  money 
out  of  the  hot  dry  fall  by  getting 
two  extra  crops  of  alfalfa  and  giving 
their  fruit  trees,  especially  the  Bart- 
letts,  a  longer  growing  season  in 
which  to  make  the  buds  form  next 
year. 


Feeding  Counts 

It  is  the  full  feeding  on  good,  sound 
food  that  makes  the  paying  differ- 
ence between  the  plump,  well-feath- 
ered chickens  that  command  the  best 
prices  and  the  lean,  thin-feathering 
specimens  that  are  too  often  a  drug 
on  the  market. 


Cause  of  Gapes 

'  'By  William  B.  Lentz  

D  1-RHAPS  it  would  not  do  to  say 
*  that  all  chickens  that  die  from 
gapes  are  those  that  are  poorly  fed 
and  cared  for,  but  it  is  undeniably 
true  that  if  the  fowls  are  well  fed 
on  feeding  boards  and  kept  dry  and 
thrifty  they  will  seldom  be  attacked. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  gapes 
are  produced  by  minute  worms  which 
are  propagated  in  the  soil.  It  follows 
that  if  the  chickens  are  fed  on  the 
same  ground  all  through  the  season 
they  are  more  liable  to  be  troubled 
by  the  gapes  than  if  they  are  fed 
on  dry  floors. 

Preventive  is  better  than  cure  al- 
ways and  if  the  chickens  are  fed  on 
dry  floors  for  the  first  few  weeks  of 
their  lives  and  the  yards  in  which 
they  run  changed  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season  they  will  seldom 
suffer  from  the  gapes. 

I  believe  this  trouble  is  the  result 
of  poorly  kept  quarters  just  as  lice 
and  mites  come  when  the  coops  and 
grounds  are  neglected.  I  have  never 
yet  heard  of  an  epidemic  of  gapes 
in  a  flock  of  chicks  where  every  san- 
itary precaution  was  taken  and  they 
were  cared  for  just  as  they  should  be. 

When  you  come  to  study  this  as- 
sertion you  will  see  that  a  high 
standard  is  set  for  the  amateur 
chicken  raiser,  but  if  it  is  maintained 
your  chickens  will  not  die  from  gapes. 

To  those  whose  flocks  are  suffering 
the  best  cure  is  a  simple  one — car- 
bolic acid. 

As  soon  as  the  chicks  show  signs 
of  gapes  make  a  small  coop  with  two' 
compartments,  an  upper  and  lower. 
Place  a  hot  brick  in  the  lower  one 
and  drop  on  it  three  or  four  drops  of 
carbolic  acid.  The  upper  compart- 
ment in  which  the  chickens  are 
placed  should  not  be  airtight,  as  the 
youngsters  will  suffocate,  but  it 
should  be  tight  enough  to  cause  them 
to  sneeze  and  show  considerable  agi- 
tation. 

One  or  two  careful  treatments  in 
this  way  will  kill  the  worms  in  the 
air  passages,  and  it  is  time  for  the 
owner  of  the  flock  to  put  his' chicks 
on  new  ground,  disinfect  their  roost- 
ing quarters  and  everything  else 
about  the  place  if  he  would  keep 
them  healthy. 


Vermin  in  Hot  Weather 

Vermin  breed  much  faster  in  warm 
weather  than  in  cool.  Often  give  the 
henhouses,  brooders  and  brood  coops 
a  thorough  disinfecting  with  some 
good  liquid  disinfectant,  and  dust  the 
fowls  and  chicks  well  with  lice 
powder. 


Should  Avoid  Crowding 

Avoid  crowding  the  lambs  in  the 
feeding  quarters.  They  need  a  lot  of 
room  on  account  of  their  natural 
habit  of  crowding. 
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New  Viticultural  Board  Organizes 


 By  E.  M.  Shee'nan,  Secretary  of  the  Commission  

'HERE  has  come  into  existence  inquiries.  It  will  have  the  co-opera- 
again  in  the  State  of  California  tion  of  the  laboratory  department  of 
official    viticultural    commission,     the  University  of  California  and  the 


The  new  Viticultural  Commissioners  of  California.  From  left  to  right  those  in 
the  group  are:  Secondo  Guasti,  C.  J.  Wetinore,  J.  E.  Beach,  Frank  T.  Swett, 
■  Sheridan  Peterson,  C.  E.  Bundschu,  Paul  ftlasson,  H.  F.  Stoll  and  Secretary  E.  M. 
Sheehan.  The  photograph  was  taken  after  the  fli'vt  meeting.  Wyllie  91.  Giffen 
of  Fresno,  the  ninth  Commissioner,  was  unable  to  be  present. 


created  by  an  act  of  the  last  legis- 
lature and  sanctioned  by  Governor 
Hiram  W.  Johnson.  The  vineyardists 
of  California  have  reason  to  be  elated 
because  of  this  recognition  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  there  will  be  a  lively  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  new  commission. 

Governor  Johnson  has  appointed 
the  following  representative  men  to 
constitute  the  board  of  nine  viticul- 
tural commissioners,  and  they  will 
work  in  the  interest  of  the  grapevine 
and  use  the  appropriation  of  $15,000 
made  by  the  legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  every  branch  of  the 
industry: 

C.  J.  Wetmore,  San  Francisco,  com- 
missioner at  large;  H.  F.  Stoll,  San 
Francisco,  commissioner  at  large; 
Paul  Masson.  San  Jose,  commissioner 
at  large;  Sheridan  Peterson,  Santa 
Rosa,  First  District;  Frank  T.  Swett, 
Martinez,  Second  District;  C.  E. 
Bundschu,  San  Francisco,  Third  Dis- 
trict; Secondo  Guasti,  Los  Angeles, 
Fourth  District;  J  E.  Beach,  Fair 
Oaks,  Fifth  District;  W.  M.  Giffen, 
Fresr.o,  Sixth  District. 

E.  M.  Sheehan,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley Winery  of  Sacramento,  has  been 
made  secretary  of  the  new  commis- 
sion and  the  office  and  headquarters 
are  in  room  105  of  the  State  Capitol 
I  building. 

The  organization  of  the  board  took 
place  Thursday,  September  4,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  C.  J.  Wet- 
more  of  San  Francisco,  president; 
Frank  T.  Swett  of  Martwiez,  vice- 
president,  and  H.  F.  Stoll  of  San 
I  Francisco,  treasurer 

The  commission  has  undertaken 
the  compilation  of  a  roster  of 
the  vineyardists  of  the  entire 
State.  The  board  wishes  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  grow- 
ers at  all  times  and  it  invites  inquiry 
of  every  nature  in  relation  to  the 
cultivation  and  production  of  table, 
raisin  and  wine  grapes  in  every  sec- 
jtion.  Later,  conventions  will  be  held 
in  the  several  districts  and  the  grow- 
ers will  be  asked  to  show  a  lively 
interest  in  this  connect'^"-  they  are 
also  expected  to  look  to  the  commis- 
sion for  any  information  they  may 
wish  concerning  their  welfare  and 
(particularly  in  matters  pertaining  to 
their  vines  and  their  crops.  The  com- 
mission wishes  to  be  of  service  to 
everyone  engaged  in  the  industry  in 
California  and  is  ready  to  answer  all 


experiment!  farms  and  will  be  able 
to  demonstrate  to  those  in  the  in 
dustry   that  it   is  a  working  body 
able  to  render  a  good  account  of  it- 
self at  all  times. 


Farmers  Honor  Mrs.  Holt 

Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Holt  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, associate  editor  of  "Orchard 
and  Farm,"  was  elected  to  a  life  mem- 
bership in  the  Farmers'  National  Con- 
gress at  its  annual  meeting  at  Piano, 
111.,  which  just  closed.  This  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  that  honor  has 
been  conferred  upon  a  woman  She 
was  also  made  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

The  Farmers'  National  Congress  is 
a  powerful  organization,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  farmers  from  every 
section  of  the  Union 

Mrs.  Holt  went  to  the  convention 
as  the  personal  representative  of  Gov 
ernor  Hiram  Johnson,  and  she  also 
took  with  her  an  invitation  from  the 
directors  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition to  hold  its  meeting  in  1915  in 
San  Francisco  She  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  three  that  drafted  the 
resolutions  accepted  by  the  Congress. 
Mrs.  Holt  is  a  practical  farmer,  hav- 
ing large  farm  interests  in  California 
as  well  as  in  New  Mexico. 


Bees  Pay  Good  Profits 

If  people  knew  what  a  great  source 
of  profit  is  found  in  the  keeping  of 
bees  and  how  interesting  the  work 
there  wouldn't  be  an  unused  square 
foot  of  ground  on  any  farm  in  the 
United  States,  writes  Wesley  Forster, 
Colorado  State  Bee  Inspector. 

Bees  are  the  only  producers  known 
to  husbandry  that  yield  a  profit  with- 
out cost  of  feed.  They  find  their 
own  pasture.  They  multiply  so  rap- 
idly that  they  more  than  pay  for 
the  small  initial  expense  of  housing 
them,  and  the  first  cost  of  equipment 
is  almost  trilling. 

Bee  culture  may  be  made  profit 
able  by  the  children  of  the  farm,  or 
by  the  women  m  .-mbcrs  of  the  fam 
ily.  It  may  be  carried  on  successfully 
in  conjunction  with  the  keeping  o? 
poultry  or  growing  of  fruit.  In  the 
latter  case,  apiculture  is  found  to  be 
a  great  help  toward  more  fruit  and 
better  fruit. 

Bees  are  little  trouble  and  require 
only  occasional  attention.  Tl.ey  are 
easily  handled  and  readily  controlled. 
Best  of  all,  they  aive  a  real  service 
in  hard  cash,  and  that  counts  most 
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This  Book— 

"PROGRESSIVE 
CULTIVATION" 
sent  free. 

It  is  the  most  complete  manual 
on  the  use  of  dynamite  for  agricultural 
purposes  ever  published.    Every  farmer 
and  orchardman  should  have  a  copy.    It  tells  how  to  raise 
bigger  and  better  crops ;  how  to  plant  trees,  rejuvenate  old 
orchards,  clear  land  of  stumps  and  boulders,  drain  swamps  and 
ponds,  dig  ditches,  break  hardpan  dig  wells  and  post-holes,  reclaim 
alkali  soils,  and  make  roads,  with 

Hercules  Dynamite 

This  is  the  modern  way.  It  is  the  method  adopted  by  up-to-date 
agriculturists  and  recommended  by  experts  because  it  saves  time  and 
money,  and  gives  the  best  results. 

Scientific  agriculture  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Take  advantage  of 
its  discoveries  and  you  can  compete  successfully  with  progressive 
men.  Farming  is  our  most  important  industry  and  it  is  making  more 
rapid  strides  to-day  than  any  other  business.  It  is  now  realized  that 
the  successful  farmer  must  be  a  good  business  man.  The  secret  of  business 
success  lies  in  the  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  farmer  who  use* 
Hercules  Dynamite  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Safe  to  Handle 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  safe  to  handle.  The  manufacturing 
processes  have  been  so  perfected  that  danger  can  be  practically 
eliminated  by  following  simple  directions. 

Don't  delay  !  Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  "  Progressive 
Cultivation,"  and  learn  how  to  practice  it.  Mention  the  name 
of  your  local  dealer. 

Address  Dep't  52 

HERCULES  POWDB11CO. 

Chronicle  Building,       •       •        San  Francisco,  Ca!.,  U.  S.  A. 


Disk  Harrows  Fill  The  Bill 

Over  100  Styles  and  Sizes  to  Choose  From 


We  have  the  tool  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
farmer,  whether  he  uses  one  small  horse  or  a  big 
tractor  engine.  For  over  a  quarter  century  we  have  been 
making  Cutaway  (Clark)  tools  so  good  that  today 

they  are  the  standard  ot  real  worth.  Our 
little  book,  "As  Told  By  Others,"  tells  what 
users  of   Cutaway   (Clark)  machines 
think  of  them.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  the  Cutaway 
dealer  In  your  town  to  show  you  a  Cutaway 
(Clark)  harrow.   If  we  have  no  dealer  there,  write 
direct  to  us  for  catalog.    Don'r  accept  a  substitute. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  996  Main  St..  Higgamim.  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  original  Clark  Double  Actton  Harrows 


SEND  FOR  BOOK 
1 4  The  Soil  and 
Intensive 
Tillage ' ' 

' IT'S 
FREE 


Keeping  Sheep  in  Condition 

Doctoring  siieep  is  expensive  and 
often  unsatisfactory,  unless  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  are  clearly  under- 
stood. If  the  sheep  arc  not  exposed 
to  bad  weather  in  the  late  fall  and 
given  proper  care  and  feed  there 
is  not  much  show  for  disease,  unless 
brought  in  from  other  flocks.  With 
sheep  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
much  more  than  a  pound  of  cure. 

Alfalfa  for  Hogs 

Every  hog  grower  should  make  a 
great  effort  to  have  a  few  acres  of 
alfalfa,  because  it  furnishes  unusu- 
ally valuable  grazing  for  hogs  and 
can  be  pastured  off  several  times  dur- 
ing the  season. 

If  your  hogs  have  cholera  put  up 
a  sign,  "Hog  Cholera  Here." 


In  the  Sheepfold 

Keep  the  ticks  away.  Dipping  pavs 
Ticks  take  the  life  blood  from  sheep 

Sell  all  old  and  poor  ewes  am 
start  your  breeding  season  with  « 
good,  vigorous,  pure-bred  stock. 

See  that  the  sheep  have  a  goor 
supply  of  cool,  clean  water.  It  is  ab 
solutely  necessary  in  hot  weather. 

It  is  important  that  the  sheep  in 
tended  for  slaughter  should  be  kep 
off  feed  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
six  hours. 

A  ewe  in  good  flesh  almost  invan 
ably  is  a  good  breeder  and  a  goo 
suckler,  things  that  thin  ewi  canno 
very  well  do. 

In  counting  the  profits  from  your 
flock  do  not  fail  to  count  the  value  of 
the  fat  lambs  killed  during  the  twelve 
months  for  the  family  use  and  the 
high  value  of  all  the  manure. 
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Vegetables  the  Year  'Round 


-By  J.  V.  Tuttle- 


WOULD  you  like  to  have  peas, 
lettuce,  radishes,  onions  and  a 
lot  of  other  good  vegetables  from 
your  own  garden  in  January?  You 
can  have  fresh,  crisp  vegetables  every 
month  in  the  year  if  you  plan  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  and  keep  planting  to 
renew  the  supply.  You  will  need  to 
plant  something  every  month  in  the 
year  but  November.  A  medium-sized 
garden  well  fertilized  and  well  cared 
for  can  be  made  to  be  the  greatest 
joy  and  help  imaginable  to  the  house- 
hold. It  takes  a  little  attention,  of 
course,  but  the  time  spent  in  the  gar- 
den is  time  well  spent  and  once  you 
get  interested  you  will  want  to  keep 
it  up. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  things  to  plant 
each  month  and  the  things  to  harvest. 
If  you  don't  plant  what  is  listed  at 
the  time  listed  you  can't  expect  to 
harvest  the  things  mentioned  at  the 
times  given  Of  course,  the  products 
mentioned  in  the  first  few  months 
will  not  be  had  until  your  rotation 
has  been  going  for  a  year. 

Plant  in  October — Beets,  brussels 
sprouts,  cabbage,  carrots,  collards, 
kale,  kohl  rabi,  lettuce,  onions,  pars- 
ley, peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  spinach 
and  turnips. 

Harvest  in  October — Beans,  beets, 
carrots,  cauliflower,  celery,  corn,  en- 
dive, kale,  leek,  lettuce,  onions,  par- 
sley, peas,  radishes,  spinach,  squash 
and  turnips. 

Plant  in  November— Nothing. 

Haivest  in  November — Beets,  car- 
rots, cauliflower,  celery,  endive,  kale, 
lettuce,  onions,  parsley,  peas,  radishes 
and  spinach. 

Plant  in  December — Lettuce,  peas, 
radishes. 

Harvest  in  December — Beets,  car- 
tots,  cauliflower,  celery,  corn  salad, 
fcndive,  lettuce,  onions,  parsley,  peas, 
radishes,  spinach  and  turnips. 

Plant  in  January— Beets,  broccoli 
and  celery. 

Haiyest  in  January — Spinach,  cab- 
bage, carrots,  corn  salad,  kohl  rabi, 
lettuce,  onions,  parsley,  peas,  radishes, 
turnips,  beets  and  celery. 

Plant  in  February— Carrots,  chervil, 
chicory,  egg  plant,  lettuce,  peas,  pep- 
per, radishes,  salsify  and  tomatoes. 

Harvest  in  February — Carrots,  let- 
tuce, peas,  radishes,  beets,  cabbage, 
corn  salad,  kale,  kohl  rabi,  onions, 
parsley,  spinach  and  turnips. 

Plant  in  March — Onions  and  par- 
snips. 

Harvest  in  March — Onions,  beets, 
cabbage,  carrots,  kale,  lettuce,  parsley, 
peas,  radishes  and  spinach. 

Plant  in  April — Beans,  both  bush 
and  pole;  beets,  celery,  corn,  cucum- 
bers, lettuce,  muskmelons,  okra,  peas, 
potatoes  and  radishes. 

Harvest  in  April — Beets,  lettuce, 
peas,  r&dishes,  broccoli,  brussels 
Sprouts,  kale,  onions,  parsley  and 
spinach. 

Plant  in  May — Watermelons,  pump- 
kins and  squash. 

Harvest  in  May — Beets,  kale,  broc- 
coli, brussels  sprouts,  carrots,  chervil, 
chicory,  lettuce,  onions,  parsley,  peas, 
potatoes,  radishes  and  spinach. 

Plant  in  June — Carrots,  cauliflower, 
corn,  lettuce,  peas  and  radishes. 

Harvest  in  June — Carrots,  corn,  let- 
tuce, peas,  radishes,  beans,  beets,  broc- 
coli, potatoes,  spinach,  brussels 
sprouts,  chervil,  chicory,  onions,  par- 
sley, parsnips,  peppers  and  salsify. 

Plant  in  July — Beets  and  endive. 

Harvest  in  July — Beets,  beans,  car- 
rots, broccoli,  brussels  sprouts,  cher- 
vil, chicory,  corn,  cucumbers,  egg 
plant,  lettuce,  okra,  onions,  parsley, 
parsnips,  peas,  peppers,  potatoes,  rad- 
ishes, salsify,  spinach  and  squash. 

Plant  in  August — Lettuce,  peas  and 
radishes. 

Harvest  in  August — Beans,  beets, 
broccoli,  carrots,  celery,  corn,  cucum- 
bers, egg  plant,  kale,  leek,  lettuce, 
muskmelons,  watermelons,  okra,  on- 


ions, pprsley,  parsnips,  peas,  potatoes, 
pumikins,  radishes,  salsify,  spinach, 
squash  and  tomatoes. 

Plant  in  September — Corn  salad. 

Harvest  in  September  —  Beans, 
beets,  carrots,  celery,  corn,  cucum- 
bers, egg  plant,  endive,  kale,  leek,  let- 
tuce, muskmelons,  watermelons,  okra, 
eniens.  parsley,  parsnips,  peas,  pota- 
toes, pumpkins,  radishes,  salsify,  spin- 
ach, squash  and  tomatoes. 

Get  some  of  the  new  seed  catalogues 
and  psck  out  what  you  think  are  the 
best  varieties  and  get  the  rotation 
started.  If.  you  have  not  had  experi- 
ence with  the  different  vegetables  so 
that  you  know  which  varieties  do 
best  in  your  locality  visit  some  vege- 
table grower  and  find  out  which  have 
dot.,  best  with  him.  There  are  so 
many  conditions  in  California  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  recommend 
varieties  that  will  give  equal  satisfac- 
tion in  every  location. 


Steel  Fence  Posts 

For  line  fences,  or  permanent  cross 
fences,  steel  posts  are  much  better 
than  wood  or  concrete  posts.  The 
life  of  steel  posts  is  very  much  long- 
er than  wood  posts,  and  when  set  in 
concrete  they  will  maintain  their 
alignment  indefinitely. 

The  cost  of  steel  posts  is  not  high. 
The  line  post  will  not  exceed  in  cost 
a  good  wood  post,  says  L.  D.  Crain, 
of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
Corner  and  gate  posts,  being  heavier 
and  longer  than  line  posts,  cost  a 
few  cents  more  than  the  latter.  Even 
these  cost  about  the  same  as  heavy 
wood  posts  used  as  corner  and  gate 
posts. 

A  good  way  for  setting  steel  posts 
is  to  fill  in  the  bottom  of  the  post 
hole,  and  around  the  post,  with  six 
inches  of  concrete.  On  top  of  this 
cake  of  concrete  fill  in  with  dirt, 
tamping  it  well.  Around  the  post  at 
the  ground  line  fill  in  with  six  inches 
of  concrete.  This  method  provides 
an  anchor  at  top  of  ground  and  bot- 
tom of  hole  for  the  post. 

One  style  of  post  on  the  market 
requires  no  staples  to  fasten  the 
wire.  The  fence  is  secured  to  the 
post  by  means  of  tonguc-like  punch- 
ings  on  the  post.  These  tongues  be- 
ing bent  around  the  wire  secure  it 
firmly  to  the  post.  These  posts  are 
round  and  tapering,  and  are  galvan- 
ized to  prevent  rusting. 

Another  style  of  post  is  made  of 
angle  iron,  with  holes  on  the  side  to 
receive  staples.  As  the  staples  are 
driven  home  the  ends  cross,  thus 
clinching  them  and  holding  the  fence 
securely. 

Barbed  wire  and  woven  field  fenc- 
ing may  be  used  with  either  style. 


Tests  With  Pigs 

In  a  feeding  test  with  eighty  pigs, 
lasting  160  days,  on  a  ration  of  corn 
chop,  buttermilk  and  barley,  and  sor- 
ghum forage,  conducted  at  the  Okla- 
homa station,  the  average  daily  gain 
was  .51  pound  as  compared  with  a 
gain  of  122  pounds  on  corn  chop  and 
buttermilk. 

A  lot  of  hogs  turned  into  a  field  of 
corn  yielding  at  a  rate  of  only  17 
bushels  per  acre  made  a  gain  of  1.2 
pounds  per  head.  Estimating  the 
value  of  the  grain  at  7  cents  per 
pound,  the  hogs  returned  a  value  of 
63.15  cents  per  bushel. 


Degrees  of  Lumpy  Jaw 

There  is  an  unnecessary  prejudice 
against  lumpy  jaw  cattle,  according 
to  Dr.  M.  H.  Reynolds  of  the  Min- 
nesota station.  A  considerable  per- 
centage of  these  cases  is  passed  by 
government  inspectors  as  fit  for  food 
purposes.  Only  the  very  bad  cases, 
especially  those  where  the  disease  af- 
fects several  organs  or  parts  of  the 
body,  are  condemned. 


Sore-Shoulder  Insurance 

If  you  could  get  insur- 
ance against  your  horses 
b  e  c  o  m  i  ng  sore-shoul- 
dered when  most  needed, 
you  would  take  it  at  any 
reasonable  price. 

Why  not  take  it  FREE 
by  using 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS' 
Felt-Face 
Never-Gall 
Collars 

Costing  no  more  than 
any  good  collar  and  posi- 
tively guaranteed  or  your 

money  back. 

A  selling-agent  (dealer)  In  every  town. 

If  not  in  your  town,  write  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  agent, 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  2040  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Make  your  plants 
and  trees  work  24  hours 
a  day  for  you 


1 


RAISING  alfalfa,  a  farmer  in  Sonoma  County  found  that  it  was  im- 
??"-!?!"_  !°.  *et.a  *9"ld  **■"<?•   Th.?re  P'enty  of  water.  The 


soil  seemed  to  be  of  fine  rich  quality 
He  tried  a  fertilizer.  Still  no  results. 


Yet  the  results  were  poor. 


H'S  next  stop  was  to  write  a  letter  to  us  setting  forth  his  troubles  explic- 
itly. From  his  description  our  Service  Department  in  the  charge  of 
t'  McCreary.who  was  for  five  years  chemist  in  the  fertilizer  department 
at  the  California  Experiment  Station  and  for  three  years  previous  to  that, 
engaged  in  soil  and  water  work  for  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service, 
readily  determined  the  source  of  the  trouble. 

It  was  a  lack  of  lime— producing  a  sour  condition  of  the  soil  and  making 
proper  growth  impossible.  As  soon  at  the  PROPER  FERTILIZER 
TREATMENT  was  prescribed,  a  normal  crop  production  followed. 
If  your  plants  and  trees  are  forced  to  exhaust  their  energies  in  extracting 
the  insoluble  plant  foods  of  the  soil,  you  can't  get  a  maximum  income- 
maximum  cropr. 

Let  your  plants  work  24  hours  a  day  and  every  minute  of  the  time  devoted 
to  reproduction  —not  fighting  for  nourishment  from  the  soil.  The  PROPER 
fertilizer  will  enable  them  to  do  it. 

Tell  us  your  crop  troubles  and  we  will  help  you  solve  them.  Our  Service 
Department  was  created  with  that  sole  purpose  in  view  and  yon  are  at  lib- 
erty to  call  upon  us  at  any  time  without  incurring  any  obligation  on  your 
part. 

We  have  just  issued  a  book.  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Crops"  which  deals 
comprehensively  with  fertilization  and  fertilizers.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  this  book  without  any  cost  to  you  and  it  may  mean  a  saving  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  in  actual  profits  from  your  farm.   Write  today. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

H04  SECURITY  BUII.DIXfi.  BAH  FKAVCISCO. 

Selling  Agents  for  Southern  California.  Chapman  Fertilizer  Co. 

218   Central   Building.   Los  Angeles. 

G  A  VI  OTA 

Fertilizer 

IS  THE  FERTILIZER  OF  QUALITY 
Under  this  name  we  have  various  fertilizers  which  produce 
maximum  results  according  to  the  exact  needs  of  your  crops. 
The  value  of  a  fertilizer  from  the  standpoint  of  results  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made, 
as  well  as  the  total  amount  and  proportions  of  the  various 
plant  food  elements  in  it.  Graviota  brand  contains  the  best 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LAND 


$135  Per  Acre- 


$  1  35  Per  Acre 


Small  cash  payment,  five  years  to  pay. 

NO  INTEREST  on  deferred  payments.  NO  TAXES.  We  furnish 
you  with  a  good  hog-tight  fence  and  a  double-cased  10-inch  well.  This 
land  is  level  and  suitable  for  Alfalfa,  Fruits  and  Nuts.  Close  to  trans- 
portation.    REMEMBER,  YOUR  WATER  IS  FREE.     Inquire  of 

LOUIS  SCHLOSS,  461  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertiser 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


System  in  Feeding  Calves 


-By  R.  E.  Hodges- 


JOHN  DENMAN  of  Sonoma  county 
milks  about  fifty  Jersey  cows  and 
separates  the  milk  on  his  own  place. 
The  skim-milk  is  fed  fresh  to  pigs 
:  nd  calves. 

System  is  necessary  in  feeding  so 
many  calves. 
The  illustration  shows  the  stanch- 


edges  nailed  together  and  a  1x4  laid 
lengthwise  to  make  a  flat  bottom. 
Between  each  two  calves  the  trough 
is  Partitioned  by  a  1x12. 

Hay  is  fed  from  a  slat  rack  on  the 
wall.  This  is  made  b"  nailin-  two 
four-foot  2x4s  at  an  angle  to  the  wall 
and  sixteen  feet  apart.    Pieces  of  lx-1 


Mniichions  keep  the  larger  culves  from  crowding  out  the  little  fellows. 


ions  which  prevent  the  strong  calves 
from  crowding  others  from  feed  or 
milk,  and  makes  it  possible  to  feed 
one  or  two  calves  at  a  time.  They  are 
four  feet  high  and  two  feet  apart, 
made  of  2x4s,  with  inch  board  fillers. 
The  drop  blocks  are  notched  so  the 
stanchion  may  be  closed  to  fit  large 
or  small  calves.  The  trough  in  front 
of  the  stanchions  is  a  foot  clear  of  the 
floor.     It  is  made  of  two  1x12s  with 


nailed  to  cleats  on  the  wVl  hold  these 
in  place.  A  1x12  is  laid  flat  in  the 
angle  for  a  solid  level  bottom  and 
just  below  the  edge  of  this  a  2x8 
reaches  from  one  of  the  2x4s  to  the 
othei  to  stiffen  the  rack.  A  1x8  is 
nailed  to  the  tons  of  the  2x4s.  and 
these  8-inch  "ieces  are  connected  by 
■*x4  slats  with  four  inches  between. 
The  calves  pull  out  all  the  hay,  but  do 
."lot  waste  it. 


In  the  Dairy  Barn 

When  not  too  expensive  potatoes 
may  be  fed  to  cows  in  limited  quan- 
tities. 

A  profitable  flow  of  milk  once  al- 
lowed to  go  down  by  default  cannot 
be  regained  until  the  cow  again 
freshens. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  scours 
will  appear"  among  calves.  A  good 
remedy  is  a  raw  egg;  it  will  usually 
check  them  in  twenty-four  hours. 

pile  farm  that  is  overstocked  with 
cows  is  working  at  a  disadvantage. 
Whiie  prices  are  high  reduce  the  herd 
to  a  size  that  can  be  profitably 
handled. 

Don't  let  filth  and  dirt  accumulate 
on  the  cow.  It  may  be  unhealthy 
for  her  and  may  drop  into  the  milk 
pail.  Curry  her  every  day  and  be 
sure  to  brush  her  down  well. 

Be  careful  and  do  not  have  low, 
sagging  fences.  They  are  worse  than 
no  fence  at  all,  for  the  cows  will  get 
to  jumping  them  and  cutting  their 
teats,  which  often  results  in  the  spoil- 
ing of  the  cow  for  milking. 


Treating  Lumpy  Jaw 

I  The  most  satisfactory  way  of  treat- 
ing lumpy  jaw  is  to  remove  the 
growth  with  a  knife  when  in  the 
tissues  only.  The  animal  is  thrown; 
the  skin  is  cut  over  the  tumor,  and 
the  swelling  removed  by  cutting 
hrouiid  it  in  the  healthy  tissues.  If 
hemorrhage  is  large  the   \  i  ;sel  may 

)e  tied  or  taken  up  with  the  forceps; 
bleeding  from  smaller  vessels  may  be 
beared  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
I  The  wound  should  he  washed  with 

m  antiseptic  in  one  per  cent  solu- 
tion after  the  tumor  is  removed,  and 

hen  packed  with  antiseptic  gauze  or 

"Otton,  and   the  wound   stitched  up. 

Hie  next  day  remove  the  stitches 
|ind  treat  as  an  open  wound. 


Feeding  Young  Stock 

Calves  dropped  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  should  be  growing 
nicely  by  the  time  the}-  are  in  their 
winter  quarters.  They  should  be 
early  accustomed  to  eating  grain, 
grass,  and  later  in  the  fall,  alfalfa 
or  clover  hay.  It  is  poor  economy 
to  limit  their  supply  to  roughage,  as 
it  develops  large  frames  and  barrels 
and  gives  the  appearance  of  vigor, 
and  nothing  will  aid  this  more  than 
clean,  well-grown  hay. 

The  grain  ration  is  necessary  for 
steady  growth.  A  ration  that  is  be- 
ing recommended,  and  one  that  has 
been  found  satisfactory'  in  the  North- 
west, is  a  mixture  of  barley  three 
parts,  wheat  bran  one  part,  and  al- 
falfa meal  one  part.  When  it  can 
be  obtained  an  additional  one  part  of 
oil  meal  or  soy  bean  meal  may  be 
used,  as  it  gives  tone  and  finish  to 
the  calves,  which  are  desirable.  The 
grain  should  be  given  in  two  feeds, 
morning  and  evening. 

Regulate  the  amount  of  grain  to 
the  individual  calf.  No  grain  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mangers, 
where  it  will  become  musty,  as  di- 
gestion disorders  will  result.  Ground 
oats  and  bran  are  valuable  supple- 
ments to  skim  milk  in  a  ration,  as 
they  contain  a  large  amount  of  min- 
eral substance  necessary  for  good 
bone. 


Demand  for  Horses 

A  good  horse  always  wll  command 
a  good  price,  no  matter  how  popular 
the  automobile  becomes,  and  this  ap- 
plies to  draft,  harness  and  saddle 
horses  alike. 


Dehorning  Calves 

It  is  all  right  to  dehorn  calves  as 
soon  as  the  button  starts,  either  with 
caustic  potash  or  any  of  the  prepared 
dehorning  compounds. 


The  Passing  of  an  Aristocrat 

YOUR  horses  demand  much,  need  much — and  get 
much.    For  instance — costly  stable,  rigs,  and  sheds 
for  them;  harnesses;  hay  and  oats,  and  its  storage 
space;  time  spont  each  day  in  the  year  caring  for  them,  feeding, 
watering,  currying,  harnessing;  frequent  blacksmith,  harness,  and 
vehicle  repair  bills;  occasional  veterinary  bills. 

All  that  an  International  Motor  Truck  asks  for  is  a  shed,  and  a  small 
ration  of  gasoline  and  oil  —  that's  all.  And  when  it's  not  working  it 
wants  only  the  shed.    For  profit  and  economy,  buy  an 

International  Motor  Truck 

You  will  find  that  it  costs  considerably  less  than  horse  and  wagon 
keep,  it  goes  four  times  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  horse,  saves  you 
many  hours  of  time,  and  will  run  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day  if  neces« 
sary.    In  reliability,  strength,  and  ease  of  management,  it  is  best. 

Solid  tires  eliminate  common  tire  troubles.  The  wheels  are  high 
enough  to  give  ample  road  clearance.  The  simple  sturdy  motor  has 
plenty  of  power.   Brakes  are  powerful.  A  single  lever  controls  the  car. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  all  that  an  International  Motor  Truck 
will  do  for  you.    Write  for  catalogues,  facts  and  figures  to  the 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Port- 
land, Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City  Utah;  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
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"Good  Night -  Pleasant  Dreams' 


AN 


IMPCOTT 
MATTRESS 


always'insures  a  restful  and  refreshing  sleep.  You  awaken  in  the  morn- 
ing cheerful,  energetic  and  ready  for  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  the 
new  day. 

IMPCOTT  Mattresses  Are  TEN -YEAR  GUARANTEE 


built  (not  stnfl'ed)  of  pure  layer  cotton  of  the 
highest  grade.  Th»-re  aro  70  biscuit  tufts  in 
each  mattress.  Insure  your  health  rnd  com- 
fort by  buying  the  best  Sanitary  Beddim:  ever 
manufactured.  Every  IMPCOTT  MATTltKSS 
is  fully  protected  by  a 


And  we  will  replace  any  goods 
found  defective  within  that  time. 
Owing  to  the  careful  manner  in 
which  these  mattresses  are  built,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  lose  their 
shape  or  become  lumpy. 


$"7-35 
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buys  a  full  or  three-quarter  size  IMPCOTT  MATTRESS, 
40  pounds  weight,  with  Imperial  Queen  Edge.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  IMPCOTT  MATTRESSES  we 
will  ship  to  you  direct,  freight  paid.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Booklet  of  Mattresses,  Comforters  and  Pillows. 


IMPERIAL  COTTON  WORKS 

16th  and  Tennessee  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,Cal. 


M  ake$2000°-°more  perVe 


reds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 
extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making 
with  the 

Improved  Powers  Poring  and  Drilling  Machine 

B"HKS  100  FT.  IN  TEN  HOURS.    One  man  can  nm  It;  a  team  operate*  1 
and  easily  moves  it  over  any  road;  Bore*  slate,  coal,  soapstonc — evcrythi 
except  hard  rock,   and  it  drills  that     No  tower  or  staking — rotate' 
own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the 

aiid  most  conrtnient  well  machine  made.     Lasy  terms.    Writ*  f"- 
catalogue. 

I.ISI.K  M'F'O.  CO.  Box  427  Clnrlniln,  Town. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Why  riens  Are  Valnafc!c 

Why  is  poultry  valnab.e  to  the 
rarmer?  is  a  question  ask  c-i  by  bun- 
Ireds  of  tillers  of  the  soil  who  usu- 
ally keep  but  a  few  chickens,  and 
these  a  mixture  of  all  breeds.  Profes- 
sor Gilbert  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  gives 
the  following  reasons  in  answer  to 
this  pertinent  question. 

1.  Because  he  ought,  by  their  means 
to  convert  a  great  deal  of  the  waste 
at  his  farm  into  money  in  the  shape 
af  eggs  and  chickens  for  market. 

2.  Because,  with  intelligent  man- 
igement  they  ought  to  be  all-year  rev- 
enue producers,  with  the  exception  of 
possibly  two  months  daring  the 
moulting  season. 

3.  Because  the  poultry  will  yield 
him  a  quicker  return  for  the  capital 
-nvested  than  any  of  the  other  de- 
triments of  agriculture. 

4.  F.ccacse  the  manure  of  the  poul- 
ny  house  will  make  a  valuable  com- 
posite for  use  in  either  vegetable  gar- 
den or  orchard.  The  birds  themselves, 
if  allowed,  will  destroy  all  injurious 
msect  life 

5.  Because,  while  cereals  and  fruits 
can  only  be  successfully  grown  in  cer- 
tain sections,  poultry  can  be  raised 
for  table  use  or  layers  of  eggs  in  any 
an  !  every  part  of  the  country  and  at 
ill  seasons. 

C  Because  poultry  raising  is  an  em- 
ployment in  which  the  farmer's  wife 
can  engage  and  leave  him  free  to  at- 
tend to  other  departments  of  farm 
work. 

7.  Because  it  will  bring  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  shape  of  new-laid  eggs 
during  the  winter  season,  when  the 
farmer   has   the   most   time   on  his 

hands. 

8.  Because  to  start  poultry  on  the 
farm  requires  very  little  capital. 


r — :  :  ;  r 

Bring  Farm  Conventions  Here  in  1915 


-By  Marshall  K.  Holt- 


Care  of  Eggs 

In  the  summer  eggs  should  receive 
the  sune  care  and  consideration  as 
sweet  milk  and  cream,  and  be  mar- 
keted daily  if  possible.  They  should 
not  be  exposed  to  drafts  of  warm  air, 
and  should  be  protected  »rom  the 
rays  of  the  sttn  and  from  moisture,  in 
handling,  marketing  and  shipping. 
The  common  practice  of  holding  eggs 
for  c.  higher  market  price  in  autumn 
results  in  poor  quality  and  serious 
loss  instead  of  gain.  Under  ordinary 
farm  conditions  eggs  should  never  be 
held.  The  farmer,  however,  is  not  the 
only  one  responsible  for  the  shrunken 
eggs  on  the  market.  Country  mer- 
chants have  been  equally  blameable 
for  the  annual  loss. 

A  fresh  egg  will  absorb  odors  as 
readily  as  fresh  milk.  Mustiness  or 
mouldy  growth  in  egg  cases  or  fillers 
will  taint  the  egg  and  lower  its 
quality. 

Eggs  should  not  be  stored  in  musty 
cellars,  or  in  rooms  with  fruit,  vege- 
tables ot  fish. 

The  fleck  should  never  be  allowed 
to  drink  filthy  water,  fed  musty 
grains  or  strong-flavored  vegetables, 
such  as  onions  and  garlic,  nor  given 
access  to  decaying  meat  or  substances 
that  will  flavor  the  product  and  im- 
pair its  quality. 


Treatment  for  Scours 

Indigestion  and  scouring  in  calves 
are  sometimes  caused  by  milk  that  is 
excessively  rich.  Milk  that  is  mod- 
.-rate  or  low  in  butterfat  is  usually 
better  for  young  calves,  while  indi- 
gestion in  older  calves  is  usually  due 
•to  unclean  milk,  unclean  vessels,  close 
ronfinc-ment  in  dark,  insanitary  stalls, 
md  irregular  or  excessive  feeding. 

In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  due 
mainly  to  sheer  weakness  and  inabil- 
ity to  digest,  and  for  calf  cholera  or 
v.hite  scours  try  the  formalin  treat- 
ment. Add  one-hali  ounce  liquid 
formalin  to  fifteen  and  one-half 
cunces  of  water. 

Reduce  the  milk  ration  at  least 
rnc-fialf,  and  add  one  ounce  of  the 
•  ilntcd  formalin  to  each  pint  of  milk. 
Keep  the  calves  in  clean,  dry,  well- 
ughted  stalls,  and  see  that  the  milk, 
oails.  etc.,  are  clean. 


DURING  September  and  October 
are  held  some  five  or  six  big 
national  meetings  of  farmers,  which 
should  be  given  more  careful  at- 
tention and  attendance  by  Califor- 
nians  than  has  been  the  custom  in 
years  past.  Each  of  these  movements 
stands  for  principles  and  practices 
that  should  mean  much  to  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  those  interested 
in  country  life,  whether  residing  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  Pacific  Coast 
or  the  great  plains  and  interior  val- 
leys. Xo  progressive  farmer  can  fail 
to  profit  by  the  growth  of  these  or- 
ganizations, which  are  asking  for  bet- 
ter methods,  better  country  schools, 
better  transportation,  better  markets, 
credits  and  fairer  business  recognition 
of  those  engaged  in  the  most  neces- 
sary of  all  occupations. 

If  sufficient  representation  and  in- 
ducements could  be  offered  to  bring 
each  and  every  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions to  California  for  their  1915 
meetings  it  would  be  the  greatest  ad- 
vertisement possible  of  California's 
agricultural  advantages-  California  is 
so  big.  and  the  agricultural,  horticul- 
tural and  live  stock  interests  so  im- 
portant, that  they  should  be  better 
known  and  appreciated  by  the  farm- 
ers of  other  States  in  order  that  these 
advantages  might  be  shared  and  de- 
veloped by  Americans,  as  well  as  the 
multitude  of  foreign  immigrants  that 
will  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the 
completion  of  the  CanaL 

IN"  order  that  California  may  receive 
her  due  measure  of  attention  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  national  irrigation,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  good,  strong  repre- 
sentation at  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress,  which  meets  this  year  at 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Richard  W.  Young.  Salt  Lake  City, 
is  president,  and  Arthur  Hooker,  Spo- 
kane. Wash..  Secretary. 

Assuredly  California  has  enough 
water  and  sufficient  land  subject  to 
profitable  irrigation  to  double  her 
present  population  and  make  possible 
thousands  of  new  homes.  That  this 
development  should  be  made  possible 
by  national  as  well  as  private  corpo- 
ration interests  is  to  the  advantage  of 
every  farmer  who  owns  arid  land. 
Then  there  are  certain  irrigation  and 
drainage  regulations  necessary  to  ren- 
der permanent  and  profitable  the  pres- 
ent systems  of  irrigated  fanning.  If 
one  man  handles  land  and  water  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  worthless 
his  neighbor's  holdings,  he  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  farming  interests  of  the 
State.  Get  the  folks  together  and 
teach  him  better  methods,  let  him 
see  clearly  that  a  system  that  ruins 
his  neighbor  must  eventually  cause 
his  own  failure.  A  better  understand- 
ing of  irrigation,  cultivation  and 
drainage  will  be  a  benefit  to  every 
holder  of  land  now,  or  in  future  to 
be.  under  irrigation.  Make  the  meet- 
ing of  the  national  organization  a  non- 
political  boost  for  better  methods  of 
permanent  irrigated  farming. 

Irrigation,  so  important  to  the 
western  arid  and  semi-arid  sections, 
is  not  a  new  method  of  utilizing  the 
fertile  soil  deficient  in  natural  rain- 
fall. Some  of  the  oldest  agricultural 
countries  in  the  world's  history  owe 
their  downfall  to  the  neglect  of  the 
very  same  matters  of  drainage,  alkali, 
and  allied  problems,  which  are  begin- 
ning to  puzzle  and  discourage  present 
day  irrigationi-ts.  It  is  now  only  a 
little  more  than  ten  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
(1902).  but  many  serious  problems 
have  forced  themselves  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  farmer.  While  the  in- 
telligence of  the  present  day  farmer 
is  no  doubt  greater  than  that  of  bis 
predecessors  in  the  field,  he  must 
realize  that  conservation  of  soil  fertil- 
ity, fair  transportation  rates,  and  good 
markets  are  the  things  which  will 
maintain  his  prosperity,  and  that  these 


things  can  be  obtained  only  by  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  farm- 
ers north,  south,  east  and  west. 

THE  National  Grange  stands  for 
much  to  the  farmer,  his  wife  and 
his  family,  not  only  in  a  practical  but 
in  a  =ocial  way.  and  has  been  a  great 
force  in  the  welfare  of  the  western 
as  well  as  the  eastern  farmer.  The 
State  meeting  to  be  held  at  San  Jose, 
October  21.  should  be  the  best  at- 
tended of  any  yet  held  and  should  use 
every  effort  to  bring  the  national 
meeting  here  in  1915. 

THE  problems  of  conservation  of 
moisture  are  important  to  the 
farmer  in  the  humid  sections  as  well 
as  to  him  of  the  arid  areas,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  competition 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
aid  in  case  of  extensive  drought.  The 
problems  of  both  and  and  humid  re- 
gions are  discussed  and  brought  to  a 
practical  basis  by  the  dry  farmer. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  the  v.ork- 
ings  of  this  system.  It  is  simply 
a  study  of  practical,  common  sense 
methods  of  conserving  soil  and  mois- 
ture by  cultivation  at  the  proper  time 
in  the  best  manner  practicable.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  while  dry  farming 
is  supposedly  a  new  thing  in  agri- 
cultural exploitation,  it  has  been  in 
profitable  use  in  California  sinoe  the 
days  of  the  first  missions.  And  the 
value  of  present-day  dry-farm  prod- 
uces of  the  State  raised  on  a  pre- 
cipitation of  from  eight  to  twenty 
inches  run  well  up  into  the  millions. 
The  dry  farm  lima  beans  and  wheat 
crops  alone  are  worth  a  million  dol- 
lars. The  prune,  wine  grape  and  olive 
crops  are  to  a  great  extent  dry- 
farmed  and  the  relative  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  coast  region 
being  slightly  higher  than  the  dry 
States  inland,  there  is  less  loss  of 
moisture  through  evaporation. 

The  Dry  Farming  Congress  and  al- 
lied Congress  of  Farm  Women  are 
international  in  their  scope,  and  as 
many  as  twenty  nations  have  been 
represented  at  the  annual  meetings. 
Last  year  Lethbridge.  Alberta.  Can- 
ada, was  given  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining some  10.000  visitors.  The 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Dry 
Farming  Congress  will  be  held  at 
Tulsa.  Okla.,  October  22  to  November 
1.  1913.  and  at  the  same  time  will  be 
held  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Farm  Women — a  meet- 
ing of  the  utmost  importance  to  every 
woman  living  on  a  farm,  as  the  ad- 
dresses and  exhibits  of  home-made 
products  will  be  of  interest  and  valje 
to  the  woman  who  does  her  own 
home  work,  no  matter  where  she  lives. 
An  international  soil  products  exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  two  congresses.  It  is  officially 
stated  that  exhibits  will  be  brought 
from  several  European  countries,  as 
well  as  from  Canada,  Australia,  China 
and  India,  for  this  meeting.  The  Hon. 
W.  R.  Motherwell.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture at  Saskatchewan,  Canada, 
president  of  the  congress,  will  preside 
at  the  Tulsa  meeting.  Mrs.  Belle  Van 
Dorn  Harbert  of  Mansanola,  Colo., 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Farm 
Women,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  the  international  meeting  of 
Farm  Women  of  Ghent.  Belgium,  will 
preside  over  the  meeting  of  farm 
women- 
There  being  so  many  successful 
farm  women  in  California,  it  would 
seem  possible  to  have  an  attendance 
large  enough  to  bring  the  1915  meet- 
ing to  California,  where  women  have 
so  many  conditions  favorable  to  suc- 
cess in  country  life. 

THE  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Congress,  the  largest  or- 
ganization of  farmers  in  the  United 
States,  is  made  np  of  members  from 
all   sections  of  the   United-.  States, 
.  uhether  fxam  the  rain  belt,  the  arid 


region,  the  mountains,  the  _\:b.ntia 
Coast  or  the  Pacific  Coast.    1  his  om 
ganization  is  maintained  to  affiliate 
in  a  national  society,  ail  >t..ie.  inter- 
state and  national  organizations  and 
institutions  devoted  to  farming  ana 
farm  home  making;  to  aid  in  estalfl 
lishing  organizations  devoted  to 
riculture  and  country  life:  to  secure 
co-operation  of  producers  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution:  to  aid  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  farm  boys  and  girls  and 
to  further  the  passage  and  execntiS 
of  laws,  which  will  pro  note  the  g*jH 
eral  welfare  of  those  engaged  in  faraC 
ing  and  farm  home-making. 

two  ye?rs  of  aggressive  effort  in  be- 
half of  the  American  fanners,  and  ham 
been  largely  instrumental  in  securing 
valuable  legislation  for  the  agiiajH 
tural  interests  of  the  country.  The 
resolutions  adopted  always  command 
respect  and  carry  great  weight  i^fl 
are  advocated  before  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  by  the  lcgisla- 
tive  agent  of  the  congress. 

The  congress  aims  to  confine  m 
discussions  and  resolutions  to  broad 
n?tional  problems,  and  to  avoid  all 
local  issues.  It  is  non-partisan  >nd 
free  to  take  up  any  question  of  im- 
portance to  agriculture.  This  ofl 
gre-s  :s  distinctive  and  has  M 
largely  instrumental  in  secunng  Mich 
beneficial  legislation  as  rural  free  of 
delivery,  interstate  commerce  com- 
mission. >  •'eomargarine  laws,  posfl 
savings  Dinks,  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements and  inland  ^aterwayi 
appropriations,  pure  food  laws,  tree 
denatured  alcohol,  parcel  post,  etc 
There  are  unlimited  possibilities 
the  good  of  farmers  in  an  orgaa^H 
tion  of  this  kind.  All  the  memb^H 
including  the  officers,  pay  their  OjB 
expenses.  This  organization  has 
never  he'd  a  meeting  on  the  Pac^B 
Coast,  but  it  is  hoped  the  191*  OfS 
gress  will  be  held  in  San  Francisc*. 


Applying  .Manure  Often 

A  little  manure  applied  often  bea 
iu^t  the  same  relation  to  the  beafl 
of  our  land  and  crop  as  mois9*J 
rnplied  at  intervals  throughout  9a 
>  ear.  We  should  not  want  a  dehfl 
of  water  once  a  year  and  nothing  fl 
twecn  times.  And  the  point  of  thiM 
that  to  use  the  manure  in  a  wayj 
get  the  most  benefit  out  of  it  we  mas 
snread  it  as  fa<t  as  it  is  made  n 
ticaliy  throughout  the  vear  ta^H 
growing  crops  and  hay  land.  Ther 
is  always  some  part  of  the  land  the 
needs  an  occasional  application  m 
manure. 

Manure  applied  to  the  land  I 
i,uic).ly  as  it  is  made  is  worth  *f^H 
six  times  as  much  ia  increasing 
as  that  «!.ich  has  lain  in  the  barnyw 
until  all  the  plant  food  has  leach* 
and  burned  out  of  it,  and  yet  ijj^H 
<ust  as  much  time  and  labor  to  dis 
tribute  this  almost  worthless  ?tuff  a 
it  does  to  haul  it  at  its  best. 

Let's  apply  the  manure  as  soon  a 
it  is  made,  if  possible.    It's  our  gaii 


Light  in  the  Stable 
In  the  work  of  disinfection  aadfl 
rification  nature  has  pro.atij^^H 
with  a  most  valuable  ally— sunligl 
It  is  well  known  that  the  direCtH 
cf  the  sunlight  are  destructive 
many  forms  of  bacteria,  in  some  cas 
destroying  them  and  in  others  ■ 
ening  their  influence.  Thus  the  u 
portance  of  well-lighted  stables  i  s  e* 
<dent  The  dark  and  sunless  bail* 
will  be  a  favorable  breeding  place* 
bacteria,  and  the  structure  whic^H 
inits  the  greatest  amount  of  sunlig 
will  be  the  lea-t  favorable  for  tfc< 
development. 


Feeding  the  Hogs 

Pigs  should  never  be  fed  • 
ground  in  a  yard  or  pen  wher 
own  excrement  abounds.  Ch 
from  place  to  place  in  the  I 
does  very  well  in  the  summer, 
the  winter  a  good  feeding 
should  be  provided. 


■n  u 
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Agricultural  News  Told  Briefly 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

HOG  CHOLERA   appeared  on  a 
number   of   farms    in  Northern 
Yolo  county  early  in  September. 

Butte  county  olives  were  awarded 
a  gold  medal  at  the  International  Ex- 
position at  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Forty  dairymen  of  the  Petahtnia 
district  have  organized  a  co-opera- 
tive creamery  and  have  incorporated. 

Several  Sacramento  valley  counties 
are  preparing  to  have  an  agricultural 
advisor  under  the  new  plan  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

St.  Helena's  vintage  festival  was 
the  most  successful  ever  held  there. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  the 
exhibits  above  the  average. 

An  egg-laying  contest  may  be  held 
at  Dixon.  The  promoter  says  he  can 
get  entries  from  all  over  the  Coast, 
and  he  plans  a  two-year  test. 

More  than  5,000  acres  will  be  sown 
to  grain  this  fall  on  the  big  Jones 
ranch  near  Sonoma.  Ten  thousand 
tons  of  hay  were  raised  there  this 
year. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  tons 
of  alfalfa  hay  were  cut  from  eighty 
acres  in  two  cuttings  at  Big  Springs, 
Siskiyou  county,  with  a  third  crop 
still  to  come. 

Following  extensive  surveys  made 
in  Fall  River  valley  in  Shasta  county, 
an  irrigation  system  will  be  installed. 
It  is  hoped  to  complete  the  work 
by  the  early  spring. 

F.  R.  M.  Bloomer  has  announced 
that  he  will  give  up  his  position  as 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Sacra- 
mento county  and  devote  his  time  to 
his  private  interests. 

Butte  county  olive  growers  are 
looking  for  a  very  profitable  season. 
Their  crop  is  normal  and  prices  are 
high.  One  grower  has  contracted  for 
his  crop  at  $105  a  ton  on  the  trees. 

The  harvesting  of  tule  grass  is  be- 
coming quite  an  industry  in  Solano 
county,  it  being  used  for  packing 
earthenware  for  shipment.  The  crop 
is  profitable,  as  no  expense  is  in- 
curred for  seed  or  cultivation. 

Stockholders  of  the  Water  Users' 
Association  of  Orland  will  meet  Oc- 
tober 7  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  extend  the  Orland  project 
over  a  further  area  of  6,000  acres, 
raising  the  entire  acreage  to  about 
20,000. 

Though  they  fixed  the  price  of  their 
almonds  this  year  at  an  average  of 
4  cents  higher  than  that  of  1912, 
members  of  the  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange  sold  their  entire 
crop,  and  sold  it  early.  The  crop 
was  short. 

More  than  half  the  field  work  of 
the  soil  survey  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  being  made  jointly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural 
College  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  completed. 

A  cloudburst  practically  ruined  the 
big  ranch  of  Niel  West,  one  of  the 
largest  ranch  owners  in  Lassen 
county.  The  water  swept  away  all 
the  buildings  except  the  dwelling, 
which  stood  on  a  knoll,  destroyed  a 
big  orchard  and  three  large  hay- 
stacks. Of  seventy-five  horses  on  the 
ranch,  but  two  escaped  death. 

Potato,  onion  and  bean  crops  of 
the  Sacramento  river  delta  will  not 
be  up  to  the  average  because  of  the 
dry  season,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  W.  G.  McMillin,  president  of 
the  Sacramento  Jobbers'  Association. 
He  says  the  potato  acreage  is  30,000, 
considerably  less  than  last  year,  and 
that,  instead  of  100  to  150  bags  to 
the  acre,  the  best  of  the  crops  will 
run  but  90  to  100. 


CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

THE    Tulare    county    orange  belt 
expects  a  record  crop  of  ctrus 
fruit  this  season. 

The  Alameda  County  Fair,  held  at 
Pleasanton,  September  24  to  28,  was 
most  successful,  both  in  attendance 
and  exhibits. 

A.  G.  Schulz,  for  eight  years  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  Tulare 
county,  will  retire  when  his  present 
term  expires  in  November. 

Charles  Hines  and  R.  J.  Venn  are 
to  be  the  judges  at  the  show  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  at  San  Jose,  October 

15  to  18. 

With  but  one  dissenting  vote 
against  70,  those  interested  in  the 
proposed  Waterford  irrigation  dis- 
trict decided  in  its  favor.  There  are 
about  20,000  acres  in  the  new  district. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  established  a  record  when 
it  sold  2,000  tons  of  seeded  raisins  of 
the  1913  crop  to  one  firm.  The  sale 
was  made  just  before  the  last  advance 
in  prices. 

A  grass  fire  on  the  Fort  Millerton 
ranch,  sixteen  miles  from  Friant, 
burned  over  5,000  acres  and  destroyed 
practically  all  the  feed  and  pasturage 
of  the  ranch,  which  is  heavily  stocked 
with  cattle. 

The  Tulare  County  Beemen's  Asso- 
ciation decided  to  sell  two  carloads  of 
honey  at  once  and  hold  one  car  for 
a  later  market.  The  total  output  for 
the  season  will  be  four  cars,  which  is 
considerably  below  normal. 

R.  Orsi  of  Tulare  county  recently 
cut  the  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa  from  a 
field  seeded  February  4,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  record  for  first-year  alfalfa. 
He  has  forty  acres  in  alfalfa,  and 
irrigates  from  a  pumping  plant. 

San  Joaquin  county  has  found  a 
new  outlet  for  its  crop  of  bell  pep- 
pers, and  will  ship  fifty  carloads  this 
year.  The  peppers  go  to  Oregon, 
Washington  and  British  Columbia 
pickling  plants.  Last  year's  ship- 
ments were  but  fourteen  cars.  The 
growers  receive  25  cents  a  lug  box. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
sacks  of  wheat  was  the  yield  of  the 

D.  W.  Lewis  ranch  on  Tulare  Lake 
this  season,  an  average  of  between 
19  and  20  sacks  to  the  acre.  The  land 
was  not  plowed  this  season,  the  wheat 
being  drilled  in  as  the  waters  of  the 
lake  receded  and  the  land  became 
dry  enough  to  work. 

Nurserymen  say  that  orange  trees 
will  be  scarce  and  high  priced  in  the 
Porterville  district  this  fall,  and  that 
the  supply  will  fall  far  below  the  de- 
mand. At  present,  future  contracts 
are  being  signed  on  a  basis  of  $1  for 
half-inch  trees,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  $1.50  will  be  paid  before  the  end 
of  the  planting  season  next  spring. 

The  California  Association  of 
Nurserymen  will  hold  its  third  an- 
naul   convention  at  Fresno,  October 

16  to  18.  Among  those  who  probably 
will  address  the  convention  are 
Luther  Burbank,  Dean  Thomas  F. 
Hunt  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

E.  J.  Wickson,  Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  and 
many  other  prominent  authorities. 

The  Tulare  County  Citrus  Fruit 
Exchange  has  elected  J.  A.  Milligan, 
president;  W.  L.  Hemphill,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  W.  E.  Sprott,  secretary, 
manager  and  treasurer.  The  directors 
in  the  seven  associations  of  the  ex- 
change are  J.  '  A.  Milligan,  Porter- 
ville; W.  S.  Kairns,  Lindsay  Orange 
Growers'  Association;  \V.  L.  Hemp- 
hill, Zantc;  Hobart  Webster,  Tule 
River;  J.  P.  Firth,  Strathmore;  H.  V. 
Rudy,  Fresno,  and  E.  P.  St.  Clair, 
Antelope  Heights,  Orange  county. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

TEN  tons  of  grapes  were  eaten  by 
the  10,000  visitors  at  Escondido's 
grape  day  festival. 

Hundreds  of  acres  between  Cuca- 
monga  and  Etiwanda  are  being  set 
to  spineless  cactus. 

This  year's  apple  show  for  the 
Yucaipa  district  will  be  held  October 
23  and  24  at  Yucaipa. 

February  18  to  25  has  been  selected 
as  the  date  for  the  Fourth  National 
Orange  Show  at  San  Bernardino. 

The  Banning  district  has  an  aver- 
age almond  crop,  and  the  output  will 
exceed  that  from  any  other  Southern 
California  locality. 

Whittier  has  a  $25,000  tomato  crop, 
a  marked  increase  over  that  of  last 
year  and  the  year  before.  The  aver- 
age yield  this  year  is  about  five  tons 
to  the  acre. 

Sylvanus  Thurman  has  gone  into 
Angora  goat  raising  on  his  ranch  in 
the  Crafton  Hills,  in  San  Bernardino 
county,  and  has  already  a  flock  of 
200,  which  he  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  La  Verne  Orange  Growers' 
Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  at 
Lordsburg,  reported  shipping  298  cars 
this  season.  This  is  07  per  cent  of 
the  shipments  of  1912,  which  were 
446  cars. 

The  Imperial  valley  has  had  the 
greatest  cattle  season  in  its  history. 
The  number  of  beef  cattle  in  the 
valley  has  been  estimated  at  50,000, 
and  it  is  thought  the  coming  season 
will  show  an  increase  of  25  to  50 
per  cent. 

The  harvest  on  the  21,000-acre  San 
Joaquin  bean  ranch,  near  Santa  Ana, 
is  over.  The  yield  averaged  about 
six  sacks  to  the  acre  of  both  limas 
and  blackeyes,  which  is  not  as  large 
as  usual.  Of  the  total  acreage, 
18,000  are  in  limas  and  3,000  in  black- 
eyes. 

Experiments  in  rubber  tree  planting 
have  been  carried  on  quietly  in  San 
Diego  county,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
yule,  or  Mexican  rubber  plant,  will 
give  excellent  results.  It  needs  sandy 
soil,  is  not  irrigated,  and  thrives  best 
in  dry  weather.  Several  large  tracts 
have  been  set  out 

The  largest  yield  known  in  recent 
years — 4,000,000  pounds  more  than 
the  average  crop — is  the  season's  out- 
put of  walnuts  in  Southern  California, 
which  is  estimated  at  between  13,000 
and  13,500  tons.  The  crop  is  worth 
approximately  $4,000,000,  an  increase 
of  about  $000,000  over  that  of  last 
year. 

The  San  Dimas  Orange  Growers' 
Association  has  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  W.  A.  Johnston; 
vice-president,  W.  E.  Mounts;  secre- 
tary, S.  R.  Landon;  treasurer,  John 
C.  Walker.  The  board  of  directors 
includes  the  officers  and  E.  W.  Hart, 
J.  S.  Billheimer,  J.  J.  Maecklin  and 
William  Ferry.  E.  M.  Wheeler  was 
named  as  manager. 

The  Highland  Orange  Association 
elected  the  following:  J.  W.  Mel- 
chior,  president;  G.  M.  Rose,  vice- 
president;  San  Bernardino  National 
Bank,  treasurer.  The  directors  are: 
J.  W.  Melchior,  Seth  Marshall,  Alexis 
E.  Frye,  G.  M.  Rose,  Guy  Stockton, 
S.  W.  Neal  and  C.  L.  Eraser. 

Twenty-eight  more  carloads  of 
Valencia  oranges  were  shipped  this 
year  from  Whittier  by  the  Whittier 
Citrus  Association  than  in  1912.  Pari 
of  the  increase  is  due  to  new  orchards 
coming  into  bearing,  and  another 
reason  is  that  the  Valencia  enm 
alternates  in  production,  one  year 
being  heavy  and  the  next  light.  This 
year  was  scheduled  for  a  heavy  yield, 
and  245  cars  were  shipped. 


PACIFIC  COAST 

TALENT,  ORE.,  is  to  have  a  co- 
operative creamery. 
Oregon  will  have  an  extensive  ex- 
hibit at  the  land  show  in  Chicago. 

Sandy  Grangers  will  hold  a  district 
fair  at  Sandy,  Ore.,  October  3  and  4. 

Fine  live  stock  was  the  feature  of 
the  big  fair  held  at  Dallas,  Ore.,  Sep- 
tember 23  to  25. 

Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  fruit 
growers  are  urging  a  county  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  to  fight  pear  blight. 

More  than  20,000  crates  of  apples 
were  sent  from  the  Wenatchee  and 
Yakima  valleys  of  Washington  to 
Australia  in  one  shipment. 

The  potato  acreage  in  the  Klamath 
Valley,  Oregon,  was  cut  in  half  this 
season.  The  yield  averages  about  the 
same,  300  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Arthur  V.  Swift  of  Baker,  Ore., 
president  of  the  Oregon  Farmers' 
Union,  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  National  Association  at  the  con- 
vention at  Salina,  Kans. 

In  quality,  Linn  county,  Oregon, 
has  the  best  crop  in  its  history.  In 
quantity,  some  of  the  yields  are  light. 
Prunes  will  yield  better  than  last 
year,  although  not  up  to  normal. 

Grangers  of  Douglas  county.  Ore., 
finding  that  an  experimental  public 
market  at  Roseburg  was  a  success, 
have  leased  land  and  a  building,  and 
will  make  the  market  permanent. 

Benton  county,  Oregon,  Lincoln 
sheep  captured  all  the  big  prizes  at 
the  Vancouver,  B.  C,  sheep  show, 
and  a  Southdown  ram  was  awarded 
the  grand  championship  over  nineteen 
competitors. 

Thousands  of  Nevadans,  as  well  as 
many  persons  from  outside  the  State, 
attended  the  big  State  Fair  at  Reno, 
September  22  to  27.  The  exhibits 
were  more  numerous  and  of  a  bet- 
ter quality  than  ever  before. 

Jackson  county,  Oregon,  residents 
voted  $500,000  bonds  for  road  work. 
The  vote  was  about  six  in  favor  of 
to  one  against  the  issue.  The  county 
will  build  roads  to  connect  with  the 
State  highway  in  California. 

Between  four  and  five  tons  of  hops 
were  destroyed  in  a  kiln  fire  at  the 
farm  of  W.  J.  Livingston,  at  Mossy 
Rock,  Wash.  Twenty-three  bales 
already  made  were  carried  out  of  the 
building  and  saved.  Fifty-nine  bales 
were  also  burned  at  the  S.  E.  Irvine 
yard  at  Independence,  Ore. 

Five  silos  will  be  built  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Wiley  City,  ten  miles  north  of 
North  Yakima,  Wash.,  to  hold  the 
corn  which  several  ranchers  there 
planted  this  spring  for  the  first  time. 
Corn  has  practically  never  been 
grown  in  that  valley  until  this  year, 
and  the  crop  w^s  a  big  success. 

O.  V.  Meyers,  a  Medford,  Ore.,  or- 
chardist,  ordered  some  pickers  from 
the  city  to  finish  gathering  his  crop 
of  Gravenstcin  apples.  instead  of 
picking  the  Gravensteins,  of  which 
there  were  but  a  few  on  the  trees, 
they  stripped  the  orchard  of  Ben 
Davis  apples,  green  and  about  the 
size  of  walnuts.  Meyers  is  out  a 
good  crop  of  apples. 

A  new  and  unnamed  grain  has  been 
grown  by  P.  O.  Chindgren,  a  farmer 
at  Mulino,  Ore.,  after  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  corn-wheat  and  the 
Egyptian  species  of  the  grain.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  Chindgren 
has  been  studying  the  possibility  of 
"Burb.inking"  the  two  kinds  of  wheat 
and  samples  just  cut  show  he  has 
been  successful.  The  grain  produces 
a  stalk  about  eight  feet  long  and 
heads  that  are  much  larger  and  better 
than  either  o"  the  old  kinds.  No 
name  has  been  selected  for  the  new 
grain. 
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Use  of  Cream  Tester  Made  Easy 


-By  A.  A.  Selden- 


IT  is  not  difficult  for  the  dairyman 
to  learn  the  art  of  testing  milk 
and  cream  to  determine  the  amount 
of  butter-fat.  It  consists  not  only  in 
being  able  to  follow  the  few  simple 
rules  in  the  directions  that  accom- 
pany each  outfit  and  which  are  for 
ideal  conditions,  but  in  also  being 
able  to  overcome  conditions  that  are 
adverse  and  at  the  same  time  to  get 
correct  results. 

The  dairyman  should  fully  under- 
stand that  when  the  Babcock  method 
is  used  in  the  determination  of  but- 
ter-fat in  cream  and  milk  the  result 
should  be  as  certainly  correct  as  the 
weighing  of  the  cream  and  milk.  In 
order  to  get  correct  weights  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  set  of  standard 
and  accurate  scales.  It  is  the  same 
with  a  testing  outfit.  It  should  be 
bought  from  some  reliable  dealer  and 
should  be  of  a  standard  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  accuracy 
if  the  test  bottles  were  tested  for  ac- 
curacy by  the  dairy  bureau  of  the 
State.  If  scales  or  pipette  are  to  be 
used  they  should  be  tested  for  accu- 
racy by  the  dairy  bureau. 

After  getting  a  correct  outfit  the 
dairyman  will  find  that  adverse  con- 
ditions will  be  many  and  will  come 
in  combinations  or  singly,  but  they 
may  be  overcome  easily  in  most 
cases  by  care  and  forethought.  And 
by  noting  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tions he  may  know  what  has  been 
the  adverse  condition  that  has  inter- 
fered to  bring  about  the  wrong  re- 
sults. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  the 
adverse  conditions  is  lack  of  cleanli- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  operator  at 
one  or  more  steps  in  the  work.  It 
may  be  in  the  care  of  the  stirrer  used 
in  getting  a  sample;  it  may  be  in  the 
sample  bottle;  it  may  be  in  the 
pipette  or  in  the  scales  that  are  used 
in  weighing  the  sample  or  in  the 
sample  bottle  itself.  Extreme  care 
and  cleanliness  are  the  first  requisites 
of  an  expert  cream  and  milk  tester. 
And  there  are  few  that  have  this 
mark. 

It  is  strange  how  careless  many  of 
those  who  call  themselves  expert  in 
the  art  of  testing  will  get  in  the  care 
of  the  outfit  and  the  work  intrusted 
to  them.  Sometimes  they  forget  the 
responsibility  that  is  placed  on  them 
to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the 
creamery  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  dairyman  an  honest  test. 

It  does  not  seem  fair  that  all  the 
responsibility  should  be  left  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  tester  at  the  cream- 
ery. There  should  be  some  check 
on  his  work,  and  that  can  best  be 
obtained  by  dairy  patrons  them- 
selves having  a  testing  outfit  and 
testing  each  delivery  of  milk  and 
cream. 

The  dairyman  can  always  equal  the 
work  of  the  expert  in  getting  correct 
results,  although  he  will  have  more 
adverse  conditions  to  overcome,  as  he 
cannot  have  at  his  hand  everything 
the  expert  may  have  that  aids  him  to 
expedite  his  work  at  the  creamery. 

A  prime  necessity  is  to  get  a  cor- 
rect sample  of  the  whole  body  of 
cream  to  be  tested.  This  is  where 
most  cream  haulers,  creamerymen 
and  testers  fall  down,  and  yet  it  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole  operation.  If 
the  sample  is  not  correctly  taken  the 
test  cannot  be  accurate  and  will  give 
no  indication  of  the  amount  of  but- 
ter-fat in  the  milk  or  cream.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting  a  correct  sample. 
This  applies  to  every  step  in  the  op- 
i  .tion,  fr  .11  mixing  the  cream  in 
the  can  to  getting  the  correct  weight 
or  measure  in  l'..e  test  bottle. 

There  is  always  just  so  much  but- 
ter-fat in  any  sample  of  cream. 
Different  samples  may  differ  in  the 
amount  of   butter-fat,  but  all  tests 


from  a  certain  sample  of  cream 
should  show  like  results,  no  matter 
how  long  a  time  may  have  elapsed 
between  making  the  tests,  unless 
there  has  been  an  evaporation  of 
water,  which  may  occur  if  the  sam- 
ple has  been  left  open  to  the  air  for 
some  time.  I  have  taken  samples  of 
cream  and  let  two,  four,  eight  and 
twelve  hours  elapse  between  tests 
and  yet  the  results  were  the  same. 
Sweet  and  sour  cream  or  milk  from 
the  same  sample  should  show  the 
same  results  at  different  tests. 

The  great  point  is  to  be  able  to 
get  all  the  butter-fat  in  the  milk  and 
cream  under  test  to  show  in  the  grad- 
uated neck  of  the  test  bottle  and  to 
be  able  to  read  it  correctly. 

The  butter-fat  column  showing  in 
the  neck  of  the  test  bottle  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  should  be  of  a  clear, 
light  yellow  color  the  whole  length. 
The  shade  of  this  color  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year  or 
the  breed  of  cows,  but  its  clearness 
will  be  a  correct  indication  of  the 
complete  success  of  the  operation. 
The  water  below  the  butter-fat  col- 
umn should  be  nearly  or  quite  clear. 
The  dairyman,  if  he  will  look  directly 
down  into  the  bottle,  will  note  that 
the  top  of  the  butter-fat  column  is 
slightly  hollow.  This  hollow  will  be 
greater  if  the  test  is  cold  or  less  if 
the  test  is  warm.  The  bottom  of  the 
butter-fat  column  has  a  curve  in  the 
same  direction  and  these  two  curves 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  final  reading  of  the  graduation 
marks  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle  that 
indicate  the  amount  of  butter-fat. 

At  the  time  of  reading  have  the 
test  at  a  temperature  of  about  130 
degrees,  and  at  all  times  during  the 
test  the  temperature  should  be  held 
as  near  to  that  point  as  possible. 

If  the  column  of  butter-fat  at  the  I 
end  of  the  operation  should  show  a 
very  dark  color  and  is  ragged  at  the  i 
bottom,  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
operator    has    used    too  much  acid. 
That  is,  he  may  have  been  careless 
in  taking  his  measure  of  acid  or  the 
acid    may    have    been    too  strong. 
Commercial  sulphuric  acid,  the  kind 
used  in  testing  milk  and  cream,  is  I 
supposed  in  theory  to  be  of  a  stan-  I 
d.-.rd  strength,  but  in  practice  the  op- 
erator will  find  there  is  great  differ- 
ence in  two  lots.    And  the  measure 
used    must     be    according    to  the 
strength  of  the  acid.    The  dark  col- 
umn of  butter-fat  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  expert,  yet  the  reading  will 
be  correct  except  in  extreme  cases. 

When  the  column  of  butter-fat  in 
the  test  bottle  is  muddy  and  full  of 
streaks,  it  shows  that  the  operation 
has  not  been  complete,  that  there 
has  not  been  complete  separation  of 
the  butter-fat  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  milk  or  cream.  This  may  be 
overcome  by  adding  a  little  more 
acid  or  by  heating  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature. In  any  case  it  should  be 
put  back  into  the  test  and  run  for  a 
long  time,  being  sure  that  the  test 
is  kept  quite  warm. 

Every  dairyman  should  have  scales 
and  a  testing  outfit.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  merchant  that  did  not 
have  scales  or  a  yardstick,  but  let  his 
customers  measure  and  cut  for  them- 
selves after  they  had  taken  the  goods 
home?  The  dairyman  should  check 
against  his  creamery  and  there  is  but 
one  way  to  do  it. 


Stunted  Cow 

If  the  cow  does  not  attain  a  good 
growth  before  bringing  her  first  calf 
the  chances  are  against  her  ever 
reaching  the  desirable  size  for  proper 
strength  and  vigor. 


Paving  the  Feed  Lot 

It  is  far  more  profitable  to  pave  the 
feed  lot  than  to  sacrifice  the  cattle 
in  a  half-fed  condition. 


lay  Genasco 
with  Kant-leak  Kleets 

No  expert  is  needed  to  make  your  buildings 
Permanently  secure  against  storm  and  weather. 
You  or  your  farm-hands  can  make  a  perfectly 
tight  and  lasting  job  of  Genasco. 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  the  roofing 
always  weatherproof;  and  the  Kant-leak  Kleets 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  keep  the  seams  abso- 
lutely weatherproof.  You  don't  have  to  fuss 
and  muss  with  dauby  cement,  or  run  the  risk  of 
nail-hole  leaks.  And  you  have  a  roof  with  a 
handsome  finish,  attractive  for  all  your  buildings. 

Get  Genasco  of  your  dealer.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemisphere 
trademark     Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 


Aak  Your  Denier  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milch  (  «•>.*  nnd  Ctalckena  and  Youngr  Plsra  and  Hofca.  CheapeM  food 
In  the  market  to-day.    If  your  dealer  doean't  carry  It,  addreaa 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

140  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HEALDS 


Schools  Located  in 

San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Chico, 
Reno,  Nev. ;  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Long  Beach. 

Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  school  you  wish  to  attend. 

Main  Office,  425  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco. 


K0K0M0  wire  FENCE 

Either  square  or  diamond  mesh.  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory 


prices. 


California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 


Market  and  Aurora  Sta. 


Stockton,  Cal. 
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The  Margin  of  Profit 


-By    John  Underwood- 


EVERY  merchant  has  the  cost 
price,  as  well  as  the  selling  price, 
marked  on  his  goods  in  figures  that 
are  plain  to  him  if  not  to  his  custo- 
mer. If  the  customer  demands  a  price 
lower  than  the  one  asked  the  mer- 
chant knows  just  how  far  he  can  go 
in  meeting  the  demand  without  losing 
money. 

The  farmer,  unfortunately,  has  no 
secret  mark  to  guide  him  and  he  sel- 
dom knows  the  cost  of  his  goods. 
This  is  not  because  he  is  shiftless 
and  careless,  but  because  it  is  far 
more  difficult  for  him  to  determine 
the  cost  of  an  article  that  he  pro- 
duces than  it  is  for  a  merchant  to 
know  the  cost  of  an  article  that  he 
buys.  Many  factors  enter  into  that 
cost  and  most  of  them  are  variable 
factors  that  are  seldom  twice  alike. 
Even  should  the  c&st  of  growing  an 
acre  of  some  certain  crop  be  the  same 
this  year  as  last,  variations  in  yield 
may  make  the  price  per  bushel  or  per 
pound  differ  widely. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  les- 
sens the  importance  of  the  cost  mark. 
The  farmer  holds  no  special  permit 
that  will  enable  him  to  violate  the 
laws  of  trade  without  suffering  the 
penalty.  He  cannot  sell  below  cost 
and  make  money  on  the  transaction 
and  this  fact  ought  to  be  kept  clearly 
in  mind.  _  If  the  cost  of  producing 
a  bushel  of  some  farm  product  is 
40  cents  there  is,  of  course,  no  profit 
in  selling  it  at  40  cents,  no  matter 
how  many  thousand  bushels  may  be 
grown.  The  main  point  is  to  make 
the  margin  between  the  cost  and  the 
selling  price  as  great  as  possible  and 
several  factors  enter  into  the  accom- 
pliihnient  of  this. 

First  in  importance  is  economical 
production.  Only  good  crops  pay, 
but  not  all  good  crops  pay.  It  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  good  crop  and  to 
do  it  at  a  cost  so  great  that  there 
is  left  no  margin  of  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  err 
on  the  other  side  by  failing  to  put 
enough  expense  into  a  crop  or  an 
animal  to  get  the  best  returns. 

In  producing  a  crop  certain  fixed 
expenses  must  be  borne  and  these  will 
be  about  the  same  whether  the  yield 
is  heavy  or  light.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  though  with  this  initial  outlay 
alone  the  returns  may  be  made  to 
equal,  or  perhaps  slightly  exceed,  the 
cost,  if  a  little  extra  money  is  spent 
in  the  way  of  fertilizers,  better  care 
and  tillage  the  returns  may  be  greatly 
increased. 

With  the  growing  animal  a  certain 
amount  of  feed  is  required  to  maintain 
its  normal  health  and  this  feed  counts 
for  nothing  in  added  growth  or  pro- 
duction. It  is  from  additional  feed 
that  all  profit  must  come. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  increase 
the  margin  of  profit  is  to  increase  the 
selling  price.  If  it  costs  40  cents  a 
bushel  to  produce  a  crop  there  is  as 
much  profit  in  selling  one  bushel  at 
50  cents  as  in  selling  two  bushels  at 
45  cents.  On  staple  articles  of  stand- 
ard grade  the  farmer  cannot  expect  to 
set  his  own  selling  price,  but  on  un- 
usual products  of  high  quality  he  may 
often  do  this. 

Another  point  that  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  margin  of  profit  is  the 
.  cost  of  selling  and  to-day  this  prob- 
lem is  receiving  the  attention  that  it 
•deserves.  This  cost  is  bound  to  be 
high,  but  it  should  under  average  con- 
ditions of  distribution  and  sale  be 
made  much  lower  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. The  middleman  is  not  always 
to  be  condemned,  for  he  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution and  often  provides  the  most 
satisfactory  and  least  expensive 
means  of  making  sales;  but  he  should 
not  exact  unreasonable  fees  for  his 
services.  The  producer  should  re- 
member that  he  must  bear  the  cost 
of  selling,  even  if  he  makes  the  sales 
himself  and   sometimes  the  cost  is 


heavier  under  those  conditions  than 
when  the  produce  is  sold  through  the 
middleman.  The  man  who  spends 
half  a  day  with  his  team  in  selling 
$10  worth  of  produce  direct  to  con- 
sumers is  footing  a  heavy  bill  for 
cost  of  selling  as  well  as  the  man 
who  turns  his  produce  over  to  the 
middleman. 

The  problem  deserves  the  best 
thought  that  can  be  given  to  it.  On 
the  farm  as  well  as  elsewhere  it  is  in 
the  margin  of  profit  that  lies  the  ker- 
nel of  financial  success. 


For  Steer  Feeders 

Prof.  F.  G.  King,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  steer-feeding  tests  at 
Purdue  University  for.  several  years, 
and  W.  M.  Jones,  a  farmer  and  feeder 
of .  Fairmont,  Ind.,  were  recently  dis- 
cussing some  of  the  ins  and  outs  of 
feeding  steers. 

"One  of  the  mistakes  that  some 
feeders  make,"  said  King,  "is  to  pick 
the  kind  of  a  steer  that  fattens  quickly 
and  stops.  We  have  fed  steers 
that  put  on  200  pounds  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time,  and  after  that  they 
loafed.  They  are  good  for  short  feeds, 
but  not  for  180  days.  Of  course,  if 
a  man  is  feeding  many  head  he  can 
pick  out  enough  of  these  to  make  a 
carload  and  get  them  off  his  hands 
when  they  stop  gaining.  At  that, 
however,  they  are  not  the  most  profit- 
able, for  while  they  make  quick  gains, 
the  gain  is  not  enough  to  make  a  good 
profit  if  the  margin  of  profit  is  small." 

Jones  agreed  that  the  beginner  was 
most  likely  to  pick  this  kind  of  steers. 
The  beginner  looks  for  the  deep- 
bodies,  short-necked  kind  with  a  wide 
head.  This  kind  of  steer,  if  too  com- 
pact, is  quite  certain  to  stop  gaining 
too  soon. 

"You  always  want  to  select  your 
steers  so  they  will  finish  as  near  as 
possible  at  the  same  time,"  he  said. 
"The  man  who  raises  his  steers  has  the 
advantage  over  the  man  who  had  to 
buy  them.  He  knows  the  past  history 
of  them  and  of  their  ancestry." 

The  question  arose  as  to  whethei  a 
man  could  go  out  into  a  lot  of  feed- 
ers and  pick  out  the  biggest  gainers. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  good  judge  could 
pick  out  an  average  lot,  but  some- 
times the  best  prospects  turned  out 
the  poorest  gainers  in  the  bunch. 


Value    of    Wide  Tires 

The  question  has  been  asked  rela- 
tive to  the  difference  in  the  case  of 
hauling  loads  with  narrow  and  wide 
tire  wagons.  The  answer  is  given  by 
Prof.  Dolve  of  the  Department  of 
Farm  Mechanics  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  as  follows: 

"On  macadam  streets,  wide  tire  26 
per  cent  less  than  narrow  tire.  On 
gravel  road,  wide  tire,  24  per  cent 
less  than  narrow  tire.  On  dirt  roads, 
dry,  smooth,  free  from  dust,  wide  tire 
26.8  per  cent  less  than  narrow  tire. 
On  clay  road,  with  mud  deep,  and 
drying  on  top  and  spongy  beneath, 
wide  tire  52  to  61  per  cent  less  than 
narrow  tire.  On  meadow,  pasture, 
stubble  and  plowed  ground  from  dry 
to  wet,  wide  tire  17  to  120  per  cent 
less  than  narrow  tire. 

"These  figures  are  taken  from 
King's  Physics  of  Agriculture.  They 
demonstrate  very  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  the  wide-tire  wagon  from 
economy  of  moving  the  load,  but  they 
do  not  speak  of  the  equally  important 
matter  of  less  wear  on  the  land  and 
the  streets  through  cutting  and  form- 
ing ruts." 


Water  With  the  Ration 

Water  ?s  cheaper  than  feed,  but 
brings  the  same  price  when  you  mar- 
ket your  hogs.  About  65  per  cent  of 
a  hog  is  water,  which  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  you  should  be 
sure  to  see  that  your  herd  has  access 
to  plenty  of  pure  water  at  all  times. 


This  Engine  Harrow  Has  Made  Good 


SEND  FOR  BOOK 
"The  Soil  and 
Intensive 
Tillage" 


If  you  want  an  engine  harrow  that  has  re- 
peatedly withstood  abuse  far  greater  than  what  you 
are  likely  ever  to  give  it.  and  one  which  does  unsur- 
passedly  good  work  inevery  respect,  then  the 


Double  Action  Engine  Harrow 

Is  the  one  for  you  to  buy.  Ask  the 
Cutaway  dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you  a 
Cutaway  (Clark)  harrow.  If  we  have  no  dealer 
there,  write  direct  to  us  for  catalog.  Don't  accept  a  substitute. 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY.  996  Main  St..  HIGGANUM,  CONNECTICUT 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk  harrows  and  plows 


Ranching  by  Electricity 
a  Real  Economy 

Here  is  a  5-horsepower  G-E  motor  mounted  on  a  sled.  The 
equipment  is  in  daily  use  on  the  ranch  of  E.  A.  Smith,  Napa,  Cal. 

In  the  photon  raph  the  outfit  is  shown  sawing  wood,  but  sawing  wood  is  only 
one  of  its  many  duties.  The  sled  is  moved  around  from  pi  ace  to  place,  wherever 
power  is  required,  to  grind  feed,  cut  ensilage  or  to  pump  water — saving  its  owner 
money,  because  of  the  great  amount  of  work  performed  at  small  power  cost. 

All  over  the  West  and  Northwest,  ranchmen,  stockmen  and  farmers  are 
enthusiastic  over 


GE 


Electric  Motors 

For  Ranch  Use 


Convenience,  economy  and  ability  to  get  through  hard  jobs  quickly  and 
well  have  made  G  E  motors  the  favorites. 

Electric  service  on  your  ranch  will  give  you  all  this  convenience  and  econ- 
omy and — in  addition— your  women  folks  can  wash  and  iron,  cook  and  clean 
by  electricity  and,  in  summer,  you  can  operate  a  small  refrigerating  plant  or 
run  electric  fans  throughout  your  house. 

G  Eelectric  motors  are  the  simplest  of  mechanisms — strongly  made — no 
small  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  Repairs  and  replacements  need  not  worry 
you.  Reliability  of  operation  is  assured  the 
owner  of  a  G  E  motor.  It  is  made  to  deliver 
power  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  every  day  in 
the  year  if  necessary — it  can  be  switched  o£f 
and  on  a  mile  away. 

If  you  are  not  using  it  now  you'll  soon  decide 
to  use  electric  power  on  your  ranch — but  before 
you  deeide.  send  for  our  free  illustrated  book* 
lets  about  Ranching  by  Electricity. 

The  General  Eteetrie  Company  will,  an 
request,  gladly  answer  all  questions  re* 
latins  to  the  use  of  eleetric  power  /or  ranch 
and  market  garden  irrigation.  Write 
to  the  nearest   office  of  this  company, 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Los  Angeles 
Denver 


San  Francisco 
Salt  Lake  City 


Seattle 
Portland 


Boisa 

Spokane 


Polytechnic  Business  College 

306  12th.,  Oakland,  Cal 
A  School  that  Trains  for  Immediate  Success. 

Offers  the  most  complete  and  practical  six  month's  special 
training  ever  given  on  Pacific  Coast.  Every  graduate  gets 
immediate  employment.  Good  salaries,  homelike  accomo- 
dations.   Expenses  low.    Write  today  for  free  Catalogue. 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED  IN 
THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.    DON'T  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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A  Lesson 
For  the 
Farmers 
of 

America. 


PRESIDENT  KEXYOX  L.  BUT- 
r  TEREIELD  of  the  Commission 
of  Agricultural  Co-operation,  which 
went  to  Europe  to  investigate  agri- 
cultural conditions,  has  made  some 
startling  statements  which  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  our  own 
people  who  fear  that  we  cannot  feed 
our  own  population  in  the  future. 
The  Germans,  he  states,  raise  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  where 
we  raise  fifteen,  and  the  best  of  their 
farmers  can  produce  forty-five, 
though  the  annual  rainfall  is  only 
about  twenty-seven  inches,  or  not 
more  than  half  the  amount  normal  in  the  United  States.  Germany, 
only  one-third  larger  than  California,  is  nearly  supporting  its  66,000,000 
people.  The  extension  work  is  not  done  by  the  colleges,  but  by  co- 
operative and  state  agricultural  societies. 

We  call  agriculture  our  fundamental  industry,  and  such  it  must 
remain,  Mr.  Butterfield  states.  The  gang-plows  tear  up  the  soil  over 
great  areas  with  swiftness.  Our  crops  fall  before  the  great  harvesters. 
But  that  is  not  the  whole  of  farming. 

President  Butterfield  was  impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  co- 
operative ideas  are  worked  out.  European  farmers  co-operate  in 
securing  mortgage  credit,  personal  credit,  short  time  loans  in  getting 
farm  and  home  supplies,  in  manufacturing,  in  dairying,  in  storage,  in 
selling,  in  insurance,  and  even  in  their  ordinary  farm  work.  They  get 
from  their  land  more  than  double  that  obtained  by  American  farmers. 

The  one  great  lesson  learned  by  the  commission  was  that  "co- 
operation is  the  key  to  agricultural  success;  co-operation  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  get  more  from  his  land  and  feed  the  nation  better." 


Some  persons  are  like  grindstones.  They  sharpen  the  icits  of  others 
without  receiving  any  benefits  themselves. 


COMPARATIVELY  few  people  realize  the  significance  of  statistics 
recently  compiled  by  State  officials  relating  to  the  material  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  California. 

For  instance,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  our  State  ranks  fifth 
among  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  banking  strength.  With  750 
banks  having  resources  and  assets  of  more  than  one  thousand  million 
dollars,  California  is  surpassed  in  this  regard  only  bv  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  Illinois. 

This  is  a  magnificent  showing,  all  the  more  remarkable  when  the 
great  difference  in  population  is  considered.  It  shows  not  only  that 
the  financial  institutions  of  California  are  on  a  sound  footing,  but  that 
the  people  of  the  State  have  confidence  in  them  and  trust  them  freely 
with  their  earnings.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  this  flourishing 
condition  of  the  banks  is  the  very  best  indication  of  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  State. 

Then,  again,  few  people  realize  the  strong  indication  of  general 
prosperity  shown  by  the  assessment  roll  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
State  Board  of  Equalization  reports  that  taxes  will  be  paid  on  prop- 
erty valued  for  this  purpose  at  $3,108. .524, 70 },  which  is  said  to  be  only 
60  per  cent  of  the  full  value.  If  this  be  true  the  full  value  of  taxable 
property  in  California  amounts  to  more  than  $5,1S0,000,000,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  give  each  one  of  the  3,000,000  Californians  about  $1,700 
worth  of  property,  and  if  to  this  is  added  the  average  derived  from  the 
bank  resources  and  assets  the  wealth  of  California  amounts  to  more 


than  $2,000  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  throughout  the  State,  a 
showing  far  in  excess  of  a  majority  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 

This  is  a  condition  of  prosperity  which  should  reassure  the  faint 
hearted  (if  there  are  any  such)  at  home,  and  attract  the  earnest 
attention  of  home  and  fortune  seekers  from  abroad.  And  more  so 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  prosperity  of  California  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy.  The  resources  of  our  great  State  have  only  begun  to  be 
developed.  There  are  possibilities  of  development  scarcely  more  than 
dreamed  of. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  agricultural  California.  The  fertility  of 
the  land  and  the  advantages  of  the  climate  have  been  barely  tried  out. 
Agriculture,  compartively  speaking,  has  just  been  begun,  population 
is  just  beginning  to  increase. 

With  improved  methods  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  with  in- 
creased transportation  facilities  and  the  thousands  of  homeseekers 
coming  in  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  wealth  California  will  pile  up  for  her  sons  and  daughters,  whether 
native  born  or  children  by  adoption. 

And  this  vast  measure  of  wealth  yet  to  be  can  be  brought  nearer 
if  everyone  will  do  his  man's  or  woman's  part  in  making  known  to  the 
world  all  that  has  been  done  and  the  still  more  that  can  be  done. 


Do  not  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the   individual  who  knoics 

something  had  about  everybody. 


'T'lIE  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  focused  its  attention 

on  the  evils  of  butchering  calves.  A  special  committee  made  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  and  made  a  number  of  recommendations.  The 
committee  found  that  the  custom  has  grown  to  amazing  proportions 
and  declares  that  the  loss  to  the  country  in  its  supply  of  meat  is  well 
nigh  incalculable.    The  report  says : 

The  number  of  calves  slaughtered  has  increased  100  per 
cent  in  the  last  ten  vears.  During  1911  there  were  slaugh- 
tered 8,000,000  calves,  weighing  560.000,000  pounds.  If  they 
had  been  allowed  to  live  one  year  they  would  have  produced 
more  than  4.000,000.000  pounds  of  beef  to  supply  the  scarcity 
we  now  feel. 

Other  nations,  the  committee  found,  have  taken  strong  measures 
to  correct  the  practice.  Several  South  American  countries,  for  in-? 
stance,  will  not  allow  the  slaughter  of  female  cattle  under  six  years  old. 

Some  law  such  as  this  is  what  the  Xew  York  investigators  want, 
although  they  do  not  ask  that  the  age  limit  be  placed  so  high  as  in 
Latin  America.  They  declare  that  great  advantages  to  the  public  at 
large,  as  well  as  to  the  farmer  eventually,  will  result  if  laws  even 
considerably  more  moderate  than  that  be  put  in  force. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  send  out  a  monthly  statement  to  the  fellow  icho 

owes  you  a  grudge. 


T*  J.  COATES,  Kentucky's  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  told  a 
*  whole  truth  when  he  spoke  as  follows: 
"One  of  the  most  alarming  'signs  of  the  times'  is  the  drift  of 
people  from  the  country  to  the  town.  Out  of  over  1,100  cases  thai  I 
have  personally  investigated,  over  1,000  of  these  removals  were  caused 
by  a  desire  for  school,  or  church,  or  social  advantages.  ...  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  heart  of  this  whole  matter  is  the 
upbuilding  of  the  rural  school,  because  without  it  the  rest  of  our 
efforts  will  prove  to  be  in  vain." 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  pose  as  a  martyr  and  not  come  anywhere 

near  filling  the  bill. 


{""\IIIO  makers  of  spurious  wines,  chiefly  concerned  in  instigating 
an  attack  on  California  sweet  wines,  were  brought  to  book  by 

Government  agents  for  misbranding  their  imitation  goods,  in  defiance 

of  the  pure  food  law. 

The  exposure  of  this  rascality  and  cheating  helped  the  California 

wine  growers  a  whole  lot  in  their  -fight  against  Senator  Pomerene's 

amendment,  which  would  practically  have  destroyed  the  sweet  wine 

industrv  of  this  State  if  it  had  become  law. 


For  every  man  who  wants  to  borrow  trouble  there  arc  a  hundred 

willing  to  lend  it. 


A    FRESNO  county  dairyman  jacks  up  his  automobile,  puts  a  rubber 
belt  on  one  of  the  wheels  and  uses  auto  power  to  run  his  separator. 
The  automobile  is  fast  getting  a  reputation  for  being  worth  something 

more  than  mere  speed  on  the  road. 


Must  of  us  prefer  friends  who  arc  close-mouthed  rather  than  close- 
fisted. 

LL  over  the  United  States  rural  dwellers  are  waking  up  to  the 
'  importance  of  good  roads.  How  does  your  community  line  up? 

We  always  prca<h  what  wc  expect  the  other  fellow  to  practice. 


'THE  odorless  onion  is  the  latest  triumph  of  agriculture.  Thus  will 

peace  be  restored  to  many  a  household. 
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Mutt  Can't  Sell  Jeff  * 

By  'Bud'  Fisher 

jw=f;  Heee-i  a  chance 

FOR.  US  To  tAAltC  SOf*>t 
N\OMEY.  A  Meoicftl- 
COLLESS  15,  At>W6ft.T*INfe 
FofLQcDies.  I'LL  PH0N6 
*ND  ASK  WHAT 

then  Ran 


HELLO,         30VT  4- FeeT 
"THAT'LL  86  *<t0  .  I'LL  BE 
R14HT  OVER. .     HOW?  ^/ 


ALL  RlfcHT  DOC  ,  -  YOU 

say  you  Pt\v  *io  a  Ftosr 

t»  YOU    PAY  CUSH 
DeUVERY?  all  dlfeMT 
■Doc,'-   HuH?  how  616  ? 
oh,  hold  the  un©  a 
Minute  ■Doc.' 


WHAT'S  THAT'-  WKAT 
DID  HE  DlC  o?  -  OK,  Kg 
AIN'T  5c  AD  Y£T.  CON'-rJ 
,Dor,   j'i.^  BG 
^'4>HY  Ovea, 


/  

STR.ETCM 
YOURSELF 
JEFF",  as 
LONG  rts  you 
CAN 


Go  SSLL  YOUR36LF. 
YCV.-:.  TweNYV 

DCLLAR.o 
T«an  <y,e 


Refinements  of  Science 


 By  Edgar  Lucien  Larkin  

DEPOSIT  by  very  delicate  electrical  methods  upon 
perfectly  flat  and  smooth  glass  an  excessively  thin 
film  of  bromide  of  silver  without  admixtures  of  gelatine. 
Ordinary  plates  have  all  along  been  deposited  with  silver 
bromide  incorporated  with  gelatine  to  hold  the  layer  of 
bromide  molecules  on  the  glass.  Then  the  minute  mole- 
cules were  hindered  in  any  chemical  reaction,  in  any 
motion  they  might  attempt  to  make  by  the  molecules  ot 
the  gelatine.  But  if  the  layer  of  molecules  could  be 
attached  to  the  glass  without  being  mixed  with  any 
other  substance,  then  the  efficiency  of  each  molecule 
would  be  vastly  enhanced.  The  photographic  sensitive- 
ness would  become  so  much  increased  that  unheard-of 
■waves  of  energy  from  the  sun  or  from  electric  light, 
hitherto  unknown  from  their  excessive  shortness,  could 
be  detected.  This  has  been  done,  and  energy  waves 
have  been  discovered  whose  length  is  only  one-tenth 
mi.,  i.  e.,  one-tenth  of  a  micron.  A  micron  is  the  one- 
thousandth  part  of  a  millimetre  and  a  millimetre  is  the 
one-thousandth  part  of  a  standard  international  meter, 
orinigal  now  in  Paris.  But  one  inch  contains  25.4  milli- 
metres. A  micron  is  the  l-1000th  part  of  this,  but  the 
new  short  waves  are  down  to  one-tenth  of  a  micron,  or 
254,000  to  one  inch. 

Thus  a  "new  universe"  has  been  discovered  to  add  to 
the  list  of  "new  universes,"  that  is  "universes  within 
universes,"  if  such  an  expression  is  allowable,  when  the 
word  universe  means  one  turn.  These  exceedingly  short 
undulations  of  radiant  energy  are  so  far  out  beyond  the 
very  faint  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  that  one  extra 
word  ultra  has  been  added,  and  they  are  called  ultra- 
ultra  violet  waves.  For  the  limits  of  all  imagination 
hitherto  invoked  on  delicate  manipulation  are  fulfilled  in 
the  new  ultra-ultra  rapid  metallic  film  work  on  truly  flat 
glass.  Nature  is  caught  all  unawares  in  her  esoteric 
work,  and  is  forced  to  surrender  to  the  powerful  demands 
of  modern  research. 

Micro-photography  and  micro-projection  in  moving  pic- 
ture apparatus  is  an  engine  of  the  highest  educational 
efficiency.  In  fact,  it  is  destined  to  completely  reverse 
and  upset  all  of  the  now  obsolete  educational  methods. 


The  Small  Town 


 By  William  F.  Kirk  

A MAN  whose  nerves  were  ragged 
from  the  strenuous  city  life 
Decided  he  would -take  a  rest  and 

wouldn't  take  his  wife.- 
"I'll  go  to  some  small  town,"  he  said, 

"and  live  upon  -a-  diet, 
Where  folks  are  kind  and  simple,  and 
where  everything  is  quiet." 

The  weary  man  packed  up  his  grip, 

and  after  some  delay 
He  found  a  little  village  where  he 

thought  he'd  like  to  stay. 
He  started  to  enjoy  the  rest  he  had 

so  truly  earned; 
He  strolled  among  the  villages,  and 

this  is  what  he  learned: 

That  Hiram  Jenkins  was  a  beat  who 

never  paid  a  cent; 
That  Abner  Hawkins  drank  so  much 

he  couldn't  pay  his  rent; 
That  old  Squire  Iliggins  was  a  crook 

and  had  been  all  his  life; 
That  Perkins  ran  a  card  game,  and 

that  Jimson  beat  his  wife. 

He  learned  that  Mrs.  Hopkins  washed 

her  dishes  twice  a  week, 
And  did  some  giddy  things  of  which 

they  didn't  like  to  speak. 
He  learned  that  Mrs.  Wiggins  smoked 

a  cigarette  one  day 
And  flirted  with  the  druggist  when 

her  husband  was  away. 

After  he  heard  these  items,  as  they 

passed  from  lip  to  lip, 
■The  weary  pilerim  had  enough,  and 

packed  his  little  grip. 
He  went  back  to  the  city  on  the  first 

and  fastest  train. 
And  never  took  the  rest  cure  in  a 

little  town  again. 


Roads  of  Ancient  Days 


ALBERT  K.  OWEN  of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  author  of 
a  booklet  called  "National  and  State  Auto-High- 
ways," advocates  good  roads  as  a  national  agency  for  pro- 
moting our  industries  and  institutions.  He  discourses 
with  eloquence  of  the  ancient  roads: 

"Our  highways  should  be,  at  least,  better  than  the 
highways  of  ancient  Rome  or  still  earlier  Peru. 

"  'Howr  best  to  get  about  in  this  world  which  God  has 
given  us,'  Anthony  Trollope  wrote,  'is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects  which  men  have  to  consider 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  to  which  men  can 
apply  themselves.' 

"In  ancient  times  the  great  roads  were  constructed 
and  controlled  by  governments.  Isidorus  states  that  the 
Carthagenians  had  the  first  paved  roads.  In  Peru  sec- 
tions of  roads  are  found  of  a  similar  kind  of  an  unknown 
age.  'Such  were  the  great  roads,'  says  Prescott.  'from 
Quito  to  Cuzco,  and  continued  south  toward  Chile.  laid 
out,  through  mountainous  and  almost  impassable  regions, 
for  distances  variously  estimated  from  1,500  to  2,000  miles, 
and  about  twenty  feet  in  width.  They  were  built  of 
heavy  flags  of  freestone,  and  in  parts  covered  with 
cement  which  time  has  made  harder  than  stone  itself.' 

"Gibbon  tells  us:  'Cities  were  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  capital  by  the  public  highways,  which, 
issuing  from  the  Forum  of  Rome,  traversed  Italy,  per- 
vaded the  provinces  and  were  terminated  only  by  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  If  we  could  carefully  trace  the 
distance  from  the  wall  of  Antonius  to  Rome  and  from 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  chain 
of  communication,  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast 
of  the  empire,  was  drawn  out  to  a  length  of  4,080  Roman 
miles.  The  public  roads  were  accurately  divided  by  mile- 
stones and  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  one  city  to  another 
with  very  little  respect  for  the  obstacles,  either  in  nature 
or  in  private  property.' 

"These  roads  were  extended  across  Mediterranean 
islands  and  extended  into  portions  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

"Again  Gibbon  says:  'Houses  were  everywhere 
erected  at  distances  of  five  or  six  miles,  each  of  them 
constantly  provided  with  forty  horses,  and  by  help  of 
these  relays  it  was  easy  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  a  day 
along  Roman  roads.'  " 
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Sound  Feet  for  the  Colt 


-By  Albert  M.  Pearsall- 


IHAVE  seen  the  feet  of  many 
promising  colts  spoiled  because 
the  owner  permitted  the  colt  to  fol- 
low his  mother  on  the  road.  A  colt's 
foot  is  soft  and  the  bones  have  not 
become  entirely  ossified.  If  he  is  a 
heavy  youngster,  with  a  slight  predis- 
position toward  foot  weakness,  a 
few  weeks  of  trotting  along  a  hard 
road  may  permanently  spoil  his  feet. 

If  the  colt's  foot  wears  evenly  the 
toes  and  the  heel  will  keep  a  nice 
balance  and  there  will  be  no  trouble. 
A  gravelly  soil  will  keep  the  hoof 
structure  worn  that  way,  and  so  will 
a  reasonably  firm  pasture  surface. 
However,  the  turf  of  most  pastures 
is  usually  soft  and  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  examine  the  colt's  feet  from  time 
to  time  while  he  is  running  with  his 
mother. 

I  notice  that  during  the  winter  the 
colt's  feet  require  some  trimming. 
The  youngster  that  stays  in  a  shed 
or  a  stable  a  good  deal  of  his  time  is 
apt  to  be  crippling  about  on  long 
hoofs  if  his  feet  are  not  looked  after 
occasionally. 

If  the  toes  get  unreasonably  long 
the  foot  is  thrown  out  of  balance  and 
the  joints  are  tilted  backward.  Some 
draft  colts,  naturally  of  a  heavy  build 
and  inclined  to  a  soft,  bony  structure, 
drop  down  at  the  heel. 

An  oblique  pastern  is  to  be  avoided. 
An  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees 
is  the  most  satisfactory. 

Some  unfortunate  experiences  with 
foot  troi'ble  have  taught  me  that  the 
colt  should  be  left  in  a  lot  when 
the  mother  is  being  used  on  the  road 
or  in  the  field.    Break  the  mare  to 


leave  the  colt  at  home  and  a  few 
hours'  absence  will  not  greatly  an- 
noy her. 

Let  the  colt  follow  her  into  town 
and  on  drives  around  the  neighbor- 
hood and  there  is  constant  danger  of 
the  youngster  being  injured  in  some 
'  way.  A  long  trip  over  a  hard,  dusty 
road  may  permanently  injure  the  colt. 
Even  if  the  hoof  is  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, the  colt  with  the  very  straight 
pastern  joint  may  develop  a  side  bone 
or  splint.  The  concussion  of  strik- 
ing the  firm,  hard  road  surface  is 
too  great  for  the  soft  bones  and  tis- 
sues to  bear  without  suffering  from  it. 

As  a  lad  I  used  to  trim  the  hoofs 
of  the  plow  teams  with  a  cold  chisel, 
a  heavy  pocket  knife,  a  wood  chisel, 
a  hatchet  blade  or  any  other  sharp 
tool  that  was  at  hand.  Most  farmers 
have  some  kind  of  a  good  hoof  knife 
and  a  rasp  or  two. 

The  man  that  does  not  understand 
the  structure  of  the  horse's  hoof 
should  post  himself  as  to  the  depth 
and  rate  of  growth  of  the  bony  struc- 
ture before  attempting  anything  more 
than  merely  trimming  off  what  is 
clearly  excess  hoof.  Very  rarely  docs 
the  frog  of  the  foot  require  any  par- 
ing. When  this  part  of  the  foot  is 
trimmed  it  will  be  a  good  policy  to 
have  a  veterinarian  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  anatomy  of  the  hoof 
do  the  work. 

The  foot  of  the  horse  makes  or 
mars  the  animal.  Rear  a  colt  with 
a  good  set  of  hoofs  and  if  he  is  rea- 
sonably sound  in  other  particulars  he 
will  at  least  make  a  good,  serviceable 
animal. 


Handling  the  Foal 

The  earlier  a  colt  is  accustomed  to 
harness  the  better  broken  the  animal 
will  be  after  it  comes  time  for  him 
to  do  some  light  work.  It  is  easier 
to  keep  colts  from  learning  bad 
tricks  than  to  break  them  of  them. 
For  this  reason  have  every  strap  and 
rope  used  by  the  colt  so  strong  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  break.  Once 
a  colt  finds  out  that  he  can  get 
away  from  the  halter  or  other  part 
of  the  harness,  there  will  be  trouble, 
perhaps  for  all  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  idle 
pets  of  young  foals,  but  they  should 
be  taught  to  lead  at  the  halter,  stand 
tied  in  their  stalls,  as  well  as  display 
manners  in  the  stable,  wisely  sug- 
gests a  horse  trainer,  and  he  adds: 

"A  wild,  tricky  foal,  unbroken  when 
young,  makes  "a  double  task  when 
subjected  to  the  break  harness  as  a 
3-year-old.  Their  first  lessons  are 
never  forgotten,  and  it  pays  to  master 
them  when  young." 

Mentality  of  the  Horse 

The  horse  is  a  poor  reasoner.  Men- 
tally it  is  the  weakest  of  all  our  do- 
mestic animals  except  the  sheep. 
Therefore,  when  once  taught  a  trick 
Ot  allowed  to  do  a  certain  act  not 
wanted  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  horse  can  unlearn  on  account  of 
mental  weakness. 

A  horse  kicks  his  master  to  death 
when  turned  upside  down  with  foot 
in  stirrup,  because  in  that  position 
the  horse  does  not  know  what  his 
master  is,  and  suffers  from  imaginary 
fear.  He  kicks  the  shafts  of  a  buggy 
until  his  legs  arc  broken  because  he 
does  not  know  that  the  shafts  are 
harmless  and  that  he  himself  is  doing 
the  damage.  He  runs  away  in  the 
saddle  or  in  the  harness  because  he 
has  not  sense  enough  to  know  better. 


For  the  Horse  Owner 

If  there  were  fewer  whips  in  the 
world  there  would  be  fewer  ugly 
horses. 

There  is  nothing  that  produces  stiff- 
ness, inflammation  and  unsoundness 
faster  than  standing  still  in  a  stall 
day  after  day. 

The  expense  of  caring  for  a  mule  is 
less  than  for  a  horse.  He  eats  less, 
requires  no  blanketing,  no  stali,  and 
is  more  easily  kept  clean. 

Horses  are  not  being  driven  out  of 
the  market  by  motor  cars,  as  many 
persons  believe.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  number  and 
value. 

There  are  profits  in  raising  good 
horses  and  mu!es  as  one  of  the  feat- 
ures of  farming.  Get  a  few  good 
marcs  and  let  them  bring  you  a  good 
income  raising  horses  and  mules. 

A  most  excellent  mash  for  horses 
may  be  made  by  mixing  two  quarts 
of  oats,  one  of  bran  and  a  half  pint  of 
linseed  meal.  The  mixture  is  scalded, 
covered  and  allowed  to  rest  for  five 
hours. 


Good  Bedding  for  Horses 

A  good  way  to  keep  a  horse  clean 
in  the  stable  is  to  clean  out  all  dirt, 
etc.,  and  then  cover  the  floor  about 
three  or  four  inches  thick  with  dry 
sawdust,  as  far  back  in  the  stall  as 
the  horse  usually  stands,  then  cover 
the  sawdust  with  straw  or  the  bed- 
ding that  you  mav  use.  The  sawdust 
will  absorb  the  moisture,  and  there- 
fore make  the  other  bedding  last 
longer  in  case  it  is  scarce.  The  saw- 
dust should  be  replaced  by  fresh  oc- 
casionally. 


Keep  Horse's  Legs  Clean 

If  the  fetlocks  are  kept  clipped  and 
the  horse's  legs  are  kept  clean 
scratches  will  never  bother. 


Good  Horses  Pay 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  there 
are  ten  buyers  for  horses  worth  $200 
and  upward  to  one  that  is  worth  $100 
or  less. 


Early  Training  Is  Best 

Early  and  thorough  training  makes 
gentle,  safe  and  tractable  horses. 


Raise  More  Colts 

There  are  too  few  good  colts  raised 
on  the  farms.  This  should  not  be. 
Don't  leave  this  important  industry 
to  the  horse  breeders  alone. 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

The  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity. 

Everybody's  Favorite. 
Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

Built  on  modem  lines — sizes         3  and  5 
Horse  Powe-. 

Send  for  Catalogue- 
Mailed  Free 


Pumps! 

Pumps! 

for  every  service  and  use. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump 

has  rinc-oiline  bearing.    It  is  fitted  with  one  inside  and  one  outside 
bearing  between  the  pulleys,  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alignment,  doing  away 
with  friction  and  preventing  bearings  from  beating.    Long  packing  box.  Guaran- 
teed, modern  ap-to-datc.  We  also  carrv  the  largest  line  of  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Hose,  Brass  Goods,  etc. 
Send  for  our  large  Catalog.   Mailed  free.  r?^- 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  Pump  House 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaJ, 


YOU  WILL  ALWAYS  REMEMBER 

YOUR  TRIP  EAST 

If  You  Travel  Via 

The   World's  Wonderway 


WESTERN  PACIFIC 
DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 


Through  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  River  and 
the  Royal  Gorge 

2  Trains   Daily  2 


The  "Panama-Pacific"  Express 
and 

The  "1915"  Mail 

All  Trains  Electric  Lighted 
Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 

For  Full  Information  Address 

TICKET  OFFICES 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651 
MARKET  STREET,  Ferry  Building,  Phone  Kearny  4980 
1326  BROADWAY,  Oakland,  Phone  Oakland  132 
3rd  AND  WASHINGTON,  Oakland,  Phone  Oakland  574 


"GOLDEN  EAGLE  EGG  FOOD" 

Is  the  Proper  Food 
TO  INCREASE  EGG  PRODUCTION 

ALSO  KEEPS  THE  FOWLS  IN  A  HEALTHY  CONDITION 

RICH    AND    PURE  INGREDI- 
ENTS ASSURE  BEST  RESULTS 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

PETALUMA  CALIFORNIA 


'Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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Sheep  Shelters 


-By  Allen  P.  Parker- 


California  Wine  Men  Win  Fight        Heavy  Mules  Best 


'T'HERE  is  a  general  feeling  that 
sheep  are  animals  that  can  get 
along  with  very  little  shelter  in  win- 
ter. 1  had  the  same  ideas  until  a  year 
or  so  ago.  Last  winter  I  lost  seven 
good  ewes  from  broncho-pneumonia 
along  in  December  and  January  and 
1  did  not  wait  until  spring  to  put  up 
a  shelter  for  the  flock  that  will  keep 
the  rain  and  the  drafts  away  from 
them.  I  have  discovered  that  sheep 
are  the  most  susceptible  of  all  ani- 
mals to  colds.  If  you  leave  them  out 
in  a  cold  rain  all  day  and  let  them 
stay  in  drafty  sheds  all  night  they 
are  pretty  certain  to  develop  lung 
fever  or  pneumonia. 

I  opened  the  ewes  dying  last  win- 
ter and  found  that  their  lungs  were 
filled  and  surrounded  by  a  white 
froth.  Hardly  any  part  of  the  lung 
was  of  the  normal  color.  For  some 
•  weeks  they  had  been  coughing  and 
had  refused  to  eat  much  of  anything. 
They  kept  falling  away  until  they 
were  many  pounds  underweight.  They 
bleated  as  though  hungry  all  the  time, 
but  refused  to  do  more  than  nibble 
when  fed. 

The  ewes  were  simply  suffering 
from  a  disease  brought  on  by  ex- 
posure to  bad  weather.  I  paid  little 
attention  to  them  in  rainy  weather 
and  they  were  huddling  up  at  night 
under  an  open  shed  on  the  west  side 
of  the  horse  barn.  The  cold  winds 
had  a  good  chance  at  them.  Before 
calling  in  the  veterinarian  I  thought 
the  ewes  might  have  lung  worms, 
but  his  examination  showed  the 
trouble  to  be  broncho-pneumonia.  He 
strongly  recommended  the  building  of 
a  proper  shelter  as  a  preventive  meas- 
ure. When  this  was  done  I  had  no 
more  trouble  from  pneumonia  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Glyco-heroin  is  the  drug  that  seems 
to  be  used  most  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease.  It  is  a  cough  remedy  and 
when  given  to  lambs  the  dose  is  a 
teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  For 
an  adult  sheep  the  dose  is  two  tea- 
spoonfuls,  or  a  little  more,  given  from 
two  to  four  times  daily. 

Where  the  disease  has  appeared  a 
year  or  two  in  succession  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  change  the  quarters.  The 
wet  fleeces  and  the  colds  that  come 
from  exposure  prepare  the  way  for 
the  coming  of  the  contagion. 

In  building  a  shed  for  sheep  ven- 
tilation should  be  kept  in  mind  from 
the  first.  I  was  not  very  particular 
about  getting  the  walls  air  tight,  as 
warmth  and  a  windbreak  are  the  main 
considerations.  The  doors  should  be 
as  wide  as  possible  if  injury  to  the 
ewes  is  to  be  prevented.  Sheep  crowd 
together  in  going  through  a  doorway 
or  a  gate  and  wide  doors  will  pre- 
vent many  lost  lambs. 

Should  Not  Worry  Sheep 

Sometimes  sheep  get  so  fearful  of 
dogs  that  they  will  run  the  moment 
a  man  or  other  object  comes  among 
them.  No  flock  of  sheep  that  is  wor- 
ried like  this  can  do  well.  The  very 
thought  of  being  chased  takes  away 
from  their  usefulness,  and  sooner  or 
later  it  will  ruin  the  fold. 


Hogs  and  Sheep 

If  the  farmer  is  looking  for  quick 
returns  in  live  stock  and  for  a  large 
percentage  on  the  money  invested, 
there  are  no  animals  on  the  farm 
that  will  beat  the  sow  and  the  cv::. 


Good  Ewes,  Mc.  ~  Lambs 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  the 
ewes  are  in  good  condition  at  mating 
time,  a  larger  proportion  of  twin 
lambs  can  be  secured. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  tariff 
victories  ever  won  for  California 
was  accomplished  when  the  Congres- 
sional conference  committee  on  the 
tariff  bill  rejected  the  Pomerene 
amendment  taxing  grape  brandy, 
used  in  fortifying  sweet  wines,  $1.10 
a  gallon. 

The  conferees  decided  that  this 
question  was  too  important  and  too 
complicated  to  take  up  at  present, 
and  determined  to  leave  the  question 
to  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

One  of  the  conferees,  speaking  of 
the  action  of  his  colleagues,  said: 

"We  are  going  into  this  question 
fully,  later,  and  while  the  whole 
matter  has  many  ramifications,  re- 
quiring careful  study,  we  are  deter- 
mined that  the  makers  of  spurious 
and  adulterated  wines  shall  be  put 
out  of  business." 

This  suits  the  California  represen- 
tatives exactly,  as  their  whole  fight 
had  been  made  on  the  proposition 
that  pure  wines  should  bear  no  tax. 

M.  F.  Tarpey,  Theodore  A.  Bell,  J. 
C.  Needham,  who  led  the  fight  for 
the  grape  growers,  and  Louis  Lam- 
berger  Wetmore  and  Joseph  Barlotti, 
who  represented  the  California  wine- 
makers,  were  jubilant  over  the  out- 
come of  the  long  fight  against  the 
Pomerene  amendment. 

"It  has  been  conclusivelv  demon- 
strated in  the  hearings  which  have 
recently  been  held  before  Congress 
that  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
which  can  produce  a  pure  wine  is 
California,"  said  Tarpey. 

"There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  our  State  disclosed  by  the  fight 
over  the  Pomerene  amendment,  and 


we  shall  be  indeed  blind  if  we  do 
not  take  advantage  of  it.  M'  interest 
was  that  of  the  grape  growers,  upon 
which  the  pure  wine  industry  is 
founded.  Upon  their  own  confession, 
publicly  made,  the  Eastern  manu- 
facturers cannot  make  a  pure  wine. 
California  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  where  the 
grapes  necessary  for  the  best  wines 
can  be  produced,  and  it  is  for  us  to 
take  advantage  of  this  situation  to 
make  of  our  industry  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

"We  all  feel  that  the  fight  over  the 
Pomerene  amendment  has  Deen  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened  to  us 
in  many  years." 

If  the  Pomerene  amendment,  to- 
gether with  which  the  Stone  amend- 
ment slipped  into  the  tariff  bill  just 
before  its  adoption  by  the  Senate,  had 
been  adopted  by  the  conference,  Cali- 
fornia pure  wines  would  have  been 
taxed  for  grape  spirits  at  the  rate  of 
$1.10  a  gallon,  while  Eastern  wines, 
made  up  of  60  per  cent  of  water, 
sugar  and  grape  must,  would  have 
gone  untaxed. 

The  result  would  have  meant  dis- 
aster to  the  California  wine  grape 
industry. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  invited  hearings  for  the 
December  session  of  Congress,  at 
which  an  effort  will  be  made  to  frame 
a  measure  that  will  foster  and  safe- 
guard pure  wines,  and  drive  adul- 
terated and  spurious  wines  from  the 
market. 

Such  a  law,  say  California  repre- 
sentatives, will  leave  California  as 
the  only  pure  wine  producing  region 
in  the  United  States. 


Value  of  Farmers'  Institutes 


Docking  a  Lamb 

It  is  wrong  to  dock  a  lamb  and  turn 
it  out  in  fly  time  without  putting  on 
something  to  keep  the  r>ests  off. 


TO  increase  the  yield  per  acre  of 
every  farm  in  California  so  that 
the  farmer's  profit  may  be  increased, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cost  of 
living  be  reduced  to  the  consumer — 
these  are  the  chief  objects  of  the 
farmers'  institutes  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  is  now  arranging 
for  this  season. 

The  State  has  provided  $15,000  for 
this  year's  work  of  sending  out  ag- 
ricultural experts  from  the  university 
to  spread  among  the  citizens  of  Cal- 
ifornia knowledge  of  methods  which 
will  make  the  soil  more  fruitful, 
crops  more  valuable,  and  farm  life 
better. 

In  stock  raising  and  dairying  re- 
gions, for  instance,  the  farmers'  in- 
stitute lecturers  are  promoting  the 
planting  of  alfalfa,  timothy  and  clo- 
ver that  the  number  of  animals  a 
given  acreage  will  support  may  be 
increased,  and  the  profit  be  made 
more  commensurate  with  the  values 
of  California  land. 

To  the  dairymen  the  farmers'  in- 
stitute workers  preach  the  use  of  the 
scales  and  Babcock  milk  tester,  so 
that  by  testing  the  milk  from  each 
cow,  and  weighing  it  periodically,  the 
owners  may  ascertain  which  cews 
are  producing  butterfat  to  make 
profit,  and  so  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  cows  which  cost  more  to  feed 
than  they  earn. 

As  a  result  of  such  preaching  by 
the  university  lecturers,  many  Cali- 
fornia communities  have  now  organ- 
ized neighborhood  associations, 
which  hire  men  to  visit  every  dairy 
farm  in  the  district  and  test  and 
weigh  the  milk  from  every  cow 
monthly.  Besides  helping  the  dairy- 
men to  keep  only  cows  which  are 
good  producers,  this  enables  him  to 
be  sure  that  the  creameries  are  pay- 
ing fairly  for  the  content. 

In  the  peach  growing  districts,  the 
men  from  Berkeley  are  urging  that 
cour,.-;ous  thinning  of  young  fruit 


will  make  larger  profits.  The  uni- 
versity experts  find  that  many  or- 
chard owners  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  thin  their  fruit  freely,  this 
seeming  to  them  wasteful.  Yet  the 
university  men  point  out  that,  in 
an  ordinary  year,  to  thin  the  fruit 
two-thirds  to  three-quarters  will  re- 
sult in  a  greater  yield,  by  weight, 
and  much  improved  quality,  and 
consequently  better  prices.  More- 
over, the  same  weight  of  large,  fine 
•  peaches  makes  a  far  less  strain  on 
the  vitality  of  the  tree,  and  less  tax 
.  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  than 
would  have  been  the  same  weight  per 
tree,  of  small,  crowded  fruit. 

In  grain  growing  regions  the  farm- 
ers' institute  lecturers  seek  to  spread 
the  use  of  improved  methods  in  the 
way  of  deep  plowing,  sowing  with  a 
drill  instead  of  a  broadcaster,  using 
improved  seed,  etc. 

Everywhere  much  attention  is 
given  to  advice  as  to  how  the  soil 
may  be  improved  by  proper  cultiva- 
tion, by  the  use  of  the  exact  fer- 
tilizer ingredients  needed,  by  plow- 
ing under  green-manuring  crops  to 
increase  the  humus,  and  the  conser- 
vation of  soil  moisture. 

Advice  on  how  to  fight  injurious 
insects  is  eagerly  received  by  the 
public.  To  be  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  legs  a  spider  wears 
assumes  a  new  value  in  the  minds 
of  auditors  at  farmers'  institutes, 
when  they  hear  that  while  this  de- 
structive pest  of  the  almond,  walnut 
and  peach  trees  has  six  legs,  sul- 
phuring will  readily  destroy  it,  and 
that  when  the  spider  has  developed 
another  pair  of  legs,  sulphuring,  hav- 
ing been  delayed  unduly,  will  prove 
far  less  effective. 

The  practical  value  of  the  universi- 
ty's aid  to  the  farmer  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  apple 
harvest  of  the  Pajaro  valley  is  an- 
nually about  1,200  cars  larger  than 
it  would  be  if  the  university  agri- 


By  M.  R.  Sawyer  

'  I "  HE  big  mule  is  the  money-makei 
There  seems  to  be  a  much 
smaller  demand  now  than  there  once 
was  for  the  medium-sized  and  the 
smaller  mule. 

The  stock  arguments  against  the 
big  mule  are  being  forgotten.  I  used 
to  listen  to  men  argue  that  a  big 
16-hand  plow  mule  could  not  stand 
the  hot  weather,  but  I  notice  they 
seem  to  get  through  the  season  fully 
as  well  as  the  little  fellows.  The 
argument  that  it  costs  more  to  feed 
them  has  little  more  weight.  No  mule 
will  eat  as  much  as  a  horse  of  the 
same  weight. 

The  little  mule  breeder  can  increase 
the  size  of  his  product  by  using  draft 
mares.  The  mule  is  a  work  animal 
— at  least,  he  has  been  since  the 
Spanish  hidalgos  quit  trying  to  breed 
him  for  a  saddle  animal.  Draft  blood 
is  what  has  long  been  needed  in  the 
mules  for  use  on  farms. 

It  is  not  much  harder  to  raise  a 
strong,  tough-limbed  mule  than  to 
put  a  mule  of  the  lighter  type  on  the 
market.  And  there  is  certainly  a 
great  deal  more  in  it  for  the  breeder. 
Right  now  a  big  span  of  mules,  fairly 
well  matched  and  not  too  old,  is 
worth  having.  Buyers  want  that  type 
of  mule. 

I  believe  that  a  careful  selection  of 
both  mares  and  jacks,  keeping  in 
mind  the  need  of  vigor  and  spirit  in 
the  progeny,  would  result  in  prac- 
tically doubling  the  price  paid  for  the 
average  mule  team.  The  men  who 
are  making  the  money  in  the  mule- 
breeding  game  now  are  breeders  who 
are  able  to  furnish  good,  big,  rugged" 
teams  to  farmers  and  planters  who 
want  a  lot  of  power  to  hook  on  in 
front  of  their  heavy  plows. 

It  is  possible  that  the  smaller  type 
of  mules  will  outlast  the  bigger  and 
heavier  individuals.  Maybe  they  will 
keep  going  longer  and  do  more  work 
in  the  long  run.  Granting  that  these 
things  are  true,  still  the  big  ones 
bring  the  most  money  on  the  market. 

The  man  who  is  in  the  mule-raising 
business  wants  to  turn  out  a  product 
that  will  sell  quickly  and  net  him  the 
biggest  possible  profit.  Right  now 
the  demand  is  for  the  16-hand  mule 
or  better.  With  agricultural  condi- 
tions as  they  are,  there  is  not  much 
indication  that  there  will  be  any 
change  in  the  demand. 

cultural  department  had  not  discov- 
ered how  to  prevent  the  destruction 
the  codling  moth  was  causing.  The 
solving  by  the  university  of  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  prevent  depredations 
of  the  peacli  worm  is  resulting  in  an 
annual  saving  of  about  $150,000  to 
the  Placerville  region  alone. 

Poultry  husbandry,  which  interests 
so  many  people,  is  treated  exhaust- 
ively by  an  expert  who  speaks  from 
experience.  He  explains  how  the 
meat  problem  may  be  solved  on  the 
farm  by  giving  more  intelligent  care 
to  poultry  on  the  place.  The  chief 
point  to  his  lecture  refers  to  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  poultry  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  eggs  are  scarce 
and  high  in  price. 

Farm  sanitation  is  another  subject 
dealt  with  at  the  farmers'  institutes 
— the  importance  of  kitchen  labor- 
saving  devices,  of  having  running 
water  piped  into  farm  houses,  of 
screening  places  where  food  is  kept, 
prepared,  or  eaten;  of  combating  the 
fly,  and  of  disposing  of  human  wastes 
in  simple  septic  tanks,  etc.,  below 
ground  and  protected  from  flies,  so 
that  disease  shall  not  be  spread. 

Home  gardening,  poultry  work  and 
domestic  science,  including  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  make  foods  more 
digestible  and  appetizing,  also  are 
dealt  with.  It  is  found  that  the 
women  auditors  at  farmers'  institutes 
are  as  keenly  interested  as  the  men 
in  technical  agricultural  matters. 
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Citrus  Men  Fortify  Against  Frost 

— — — — ^— —  By  Howard 


THE  award  of  a  contract  on  Sep- 
tember 8  at  Redlands  for  the 
erection  of  two  oil  tanks,  each  of 
which  will  have  a  capacity  of  85,000 
gallons,  is  unquestionable  evidence 
that  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  south- 
ern California  are  taking  steps  early 
this  year  to  forestall  any  probability 
of  damage  as  a  result  of  unprece- 
dented cold  weather  such  as  that 
which  destroyed  fruit  in  some  sec- 
tions and  seriously  injured  it  m  other 
localities  last  January. 

Within  thirty  days  two  huge  oil 
tanks,  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  that  sec- 
tion, will  be  completed  at  the  Orange- 
dale  groves  near  Redlands.  An  elec- 
tric pump,  to  transfer  oil  from  cars 
to  ta»ks,  will  be  a  part  of  the  frost- 
fighting  equipment.  The  outfit  will 
tost  about  $2,000.  but  will  have  suf- 
ficient storage  capacity  to  carry  tne 
entire  district  through  a  protracted 
period  of  cold  weather. 

Throughout  the  citrus  belt  there 
is  concrete  evidence  of  early  prepara- 
tion to  fight  Jack  Frost  if  he  de- 
cides to  spend  the  coming  winter  in 
California.  Where  smudge  pots  were 
formerly  in  use,  more  pots  are  be- 
ing added  to  the  equipment,  and 
where  none  have  been  in  use  thou- 
sands are  on  the  ground,  ready  to 
be  lighted  on  short  notice. 

Of  all  districts  in  the  citrus  belt, 
Pomona  and  Santa  Paula  are  prob- 
ably the  better  prepared  to  ward  ott 
injury  in  case  of  unlooked-tor  cold. 
\t  Pomona  the  citrus  growers  have 
a  co-operative  protective  association 
that  has  pulled  the  district  through 
many  a  tight  squeak.  Pomona  is 
down  in  the  flat,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  and  is  a  favorable  spot  for 
Jack  Frost  to  disport  himself  in. 
Knowing  this,  the  ranchmen  took 
time  by  the  forelock  long  ago,  and 
have  sa'ved  enough  fruit  to  more  than 
pav  them  for  the  precaution  taken. 

In  San  Diego  county,  wherever  the 
ranchmen  have  the  means  to  justify 
the  outlay,  smudge  pots  are  being 
purchased  for  use  this  winter,  ban 
Diego  county  was  very  hard  hit  last 
winter,  and  the  ranchers  do  not  pur- 
pose to  be  caught  napping  again  it 
they  can  avoid  it. 

One  firm  in  southern  California, 
which  is  exploiting  an  improved 
-nuidge  pot,  claims  that  it  has  sold 
more  than  200,000  pots  this  season. 
\nother  firm  has  contracts  which  call 
for  the  delivery  of  a  similar  num- 
ber of  pots  this  fall.  A  company  in 
the  Whittier  district  has  manufac- 
tured 45,000  coal-burning  pots,  of  its 
own  invention,  for  use  in  its  or- 
chards Numerous  other  smudge  pot 
manufacturers  have  exhibited  sales 
sheets  which  lead  one  to  believe  that, 
conservatively  estimated,  at  least  2,- 
000,000  citrus  trees,  which  were  un- 
protected last  year,  will  be  safe- 
guarded against  any  possibility  of 
killing  frosts  in  the  future. 

The  number  of  trees  mentioned 
does  not  nearly  represent  the  amount 
of  citrus  acreage  that  has  heretofore 
been  unprotected,  but  it  does  repre- 
sent a  vast  area  which,  having  learned 
its  lesson  and  gone  to  the  head  of 
the  class,  will  save  for  California 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  in 
future  years. 

True,  there  are  sections  where  lit- 
tle if  anything  is  being  done  to  fore- 
stall a  possible  repetition  of  last  win- 
ter's cold  snap.  This  condition  pre- 
vails for  two  reasons.  In  some  lo- 
calities there  are  ranchmen  who 
bought  such  large  acreage  that  their 
capital  was  all  tied  up  last  year.  The 
cold  weather  caused  a  short  crop, 
and  they  now  find  themselves  barely 
able  to  creep  through  the  season,  and 
unable  to  invest  in  suitable  devices 
for  the  protection  of  their  groves. 
Elsewhere  there  are  those  who,  pros- 
pector like,  are  willing  to  keep  their 
money  in  their  pockets  and  trust  to 


C.  Kegley  

luck.  They  are  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  that  off  seasons  only  happen 
along  once  in  a  lifetime. 

Quite  generally  over  the  southland, 
however,  elaborate  preparations  to 
meet  any  possible  frost  more  than 
halfway  are  being  made,  and  it  is 
well,  for  having  once  learned  by  ex- 
perience the  citru  growers  ought  not 
to  need  to  take  the  same  lesson  again. 

Although  there  have  been  marked 
improvements  in  the  various  types 
this  year,  the  smudge  pots,  it  can 
be  safely  said,  are  yet  largely  in  the 
experimental  stage.  This  is  neces- 
sarily so,  for  nothing  of  importance 
reached  anything  like  a  state  of  per- 
fection until  after  years  of  testing. 
The  best  brains  in  the  country  are 
working  on  the  smudge  pot  problem 
and  the  present  offerings  seem  to  be 
capable  of  filling  the  bill  until  some- 
thing more  suitable  comes  to  light. 
So  for  the  present  the  citrus  grow- 
ers are  acting  wisely,  it  would  seem, 
by  making  the  best  of  it  with  such 
equipment  as  they  are  able  to  obtain. 

The  tendency  this  year  has  been 
toward  the  adoption  of  a  smudge  pot 
of  increased  capacity,  one  that  will 
burn  for  a  long  period.  Seven  and 
ten  gallon  pots  have  replaced  the  one 
and  three  gallon  smudgers.  Drafts 
and  burners  have  also  been  improved 
upon  until  they  now  consume  prac- 
tically all  the  fuel  oil  and,  the  com- 
bustion being  better,  the  smudge  left 
on  the  fruit  is  less  noticeable. 

Quite  generally  in  favor  just  now 
is  an  improved  pot  of  large  capacity, 
which  is  equipped  with  what  is  known 
as  the  "down  draft."  This  new  wrin- 
kle makes  the  combustion  almost  per- 
fect, gives  the  grower  the  benefit  of 
every  fuel  unit,  seemingly,  and  does 
not  smudge  the  fruit  noticeably. 

At  the  Leffingwcll  Rancho,  in  the 
Whittier  district,  a  soft  coal  burner 
costing  65  cents  has  been  adopted.  It 
is  a  truncated  cone,  with  a  grate  and 
an  air  draft  beneath.  It  heats  to  a 
point  where  the  metal  glows,  the 
heat  is  held  at  a  low  strata,  and  the 
combustion  leaves  no  smudge.  This 
type  of  heater  is  not  in  universal 
favor,  but  3.500  of  them  are  to  be 
used  in  the  Leffingwell  groves.  One 
will  be  placed  near  each  tree,  with 
a  100-pound  box  of  coal,  which  will 
carry  the  tree  through  two  ten-hour 
nights  of  intense  cold. 

Last  year,  with  only  the  small  coal 
basket  type  of  smudgers,  the  Lcffing- 
wells  saved  forty-five  cars  of  lemons 
and  brought  the  trees  through  un- 
damaged. The  Leffingwell  Rancho 
comprises  300  acres  of  citrus  trees — 
40  acres  of  Valencias,  100  acres  of 
bearing  lemons,  and  the  remainder  in 
younger  trees.  There  are  also  175 
acres  of  walnuts  and  butternuts. 

Citrus  experts  who  have  canvassed 
the  State  carefully  estimate  that  the 
pack  this  year  will  be  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  the  normal  crop. 


Staple  Food  for  Fowls 

Grain  is  the  staple  food  for  poultry 
and  will  be  used  for  that  purpose  as 
long  as  fowls  are  kept  on  farms,  but 
hens  cannot  give  good  results  on 
grain  alone.  It  is  beneficial  to  them, 
and  will  be  at  all  times  relished,  but 
the  demands  of  the  hens  are  such  as 
to  call  for  a  variety.  In  the  shells  of 
eggs  as  well  as  in  their  composition, 
are  several  forms  of  mineral  matter 
and  nitrogen,  which  can  only  be  par- 
tially obtained  from  grain. 

Even  grains  vary  in  composition, 
and  when  fowls  are  fed  on  one  kind 
for  a  long  time  they  will  begin  to  re- 
fuse it,  as  they  may  be  oversupplied 
with  the  elements  of  the  food  par- 
taken and  lack  the  elements  that  are 
best  applied  from  some  other  source. 
For  this  reason  they  will  accept  a 
change  of  food,  which  of  itself  is  an 
evidence  that  the  best  results  from 
hens  can  be  had  by  a  variety  of  food. 


PREVENT  FROST 

EFFECTIVELY 
AND  ECONOMICALLY 

The  Bolton 
Orchard  Heater 

Simplest  heater  made — most  econom- 
ically operated — lowest  first  cost — re- 
liable at  all  times. 

The  heat  blanket  generated  by  a  Bolton 
Orchard  Heater  envelops  your  orchard — i 
quickly  and  surely — when  you  need  it  most — > 
one  man  can  light  one  hundred  heaters  in 
five  minutes.  Write  for  booklet  O.  F.  for  val- 
uable information  regarding  orchard  heating 
and  crop  saving. 

FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY 

Merchants'  National  Bank  Bldtj.,  San  Francisco,  Cal* 


Are  Your  Razor  Blades  Dull  ? 


rf  they  are,  then  send  them  to  Mad- 
igan-Seeber  Cutlery  Co.  They  will 
sharpen  them  equally  as  good  as 
new.  Thousands  of  others  have 
tried  us  and  are  satisfied — why  not 
you?  Write  for  circular  that  gives 
lull  information. 

Madigan-Seeber  Cutlery  Co. 

32s  Georgia  St.,  Yallejo,  CaL 


Smooth  and 
silent  running 

Model  12  Stars  run  almost  as 
smoothly  and  quietly  as  a  sewing 
machine.  You  can  stand  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tower  with  the  wheel 
running  at  top  speed  and  hear  not 
a  sound  other  than  the  gentle  pur- 
ring of  the  gears.  This  is:  but  one 
of  a  score  of  reasons  why  windmill 
experts  are  united  in  their  praise  of 


The  Model  12 

STAR  WINDMILL 

o  PITH  \  \S  r> 
*    GEARS  ^ 

The  Model  12  Star  is  the  ONE  PERMA 
NLNT  .solution  to  the  water  problem.  It  is 
cnpjb'e  of  strrice  long  after  the  average  wind- 
mill lias  beeo  forgotten.  Equipped  with  a 
Hoosier  Automatic  Regulator  so  that  it  can 
pump  day  or  night  and  the  farmers  of  America 
have  what  is  easily  the  best  and  cheapest  solu- 
tion to  the  water  problem. 

Not  necessary  to  mount  the  tower  erery  few 
days  to  oil  the  Model  12  Stur.  bee  mse  its  extra 
big  oil  wells,  when  filled  according  to  directions, 
will  keep  the  mill  lubricated  for  weeks. 

A    i   •  one-piece   main    frame    with  no 

separate  part*  to  bt  jn'ted  out  Bf  alignment 
enables  the  Model  12  Star  to  retain  its  effi- 
ciency. A  shork  ab->rbcr  further  protect*  it 
from  those  destructive  jerks  and  jars  to  which 
windmills  are  subjected. 

The  Model  12  Star  is  perfectly  aligned,  has 
a  direct  center  lift  :tnd  it  perfectly  equalizer 
its  load,  all  of  which  features  are  largely  the 
result  of  Ifj  two  pitmans.  two  gears  and  two 
uintons,  it  *  extra  long  cold-rolled  polished  steel 
(Trite  shaft  and  its  cstr-  jg  removable  bab- 
bitted bearings. 

Ask  for  catalogue  telling  all  about  the  Model 
12  Stir.  Learn  for  yourself  whv  v  irvl-mll  ex- 
perts rr°nrmnee  it  the  "WorUVs  Windmill 
Masterpiece." 

If  you  do  not  know  who  and  wacre  b  your 
nearest  dealer,  write  to 

Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  California. 
FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO., 
I  .  ..,!, ,lu  ill.  .  Ind. 


D 


ONT  be  "Too  Late!" 

You  have  seen  your  chicken*  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them  fight 
for  bieath  and  die.  That's  ROUP.  It's 
humane  to  relieve — it's  dollars  saved  to  cure  them. 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 

does  the  work  50c  and  $1.00.  If  dealer  hasn  't  is, 
■cod  to  us.     Merey  icfirnded  if  it  evar  fails. 


.  FREE 
F~i  nam;  cf  any  sup- 
ply dealt!  ad  stamp 
4c  we  v:il  mail  fret 
copy  Cm  1  e>'«80p 
Poultry  Book. 

At  your  dealers — or  send  *a 
CouisoD  Poultry  or  Stock  Food 
Co  ,  Peta'uma  ;  Germain  Se*J 
Co..  Lob  Angeles  :  Inland  Seed 
Co..  Spoltane ;  Roudedgr  Seed 
or  Floral  Co   Portland :  Seattts 
Seed  Co.,  Seattle;  Brackmaa* 
K.ct  Milling  Co.,  Victoria, 
B.  C.  Wufea  Dtsthbulosa, 

mm 

tJCILT  PATTERNS 
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Shawstockton  Horse  or 
Traction  Gang  Plows 

Our  own  manufacture:  furnished 
with  Steel  Slip  Shears.  Reversible 
Molds  or  Oliver  Pattern  Bottoms. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
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Poor  Hogs  Costly  to  Farmers 


-By  Thomas  F.  Lansing- 


HOGS,  not  the  gimlet-tailed,  long- 
snouted,  stringy  nondescripts, 
but  the  better  and  larger  breeds,  are 
a  reliable  source  of  profit  for  the 
farmer  with  forty  acres,  as  well  as 
for  the  man  who  owns  and  farms  a 
section. 

I  have  never  clearly  understood 
why  most  farmers  are  opposed  to 
getting  rid  of  the  mongrel  breeds  and 
getting  hold  of  a  better,  bigger, 
thriftier  animal.  The  hog  flesh  that 
is  capable  of  turning  food  into  pork 
quickly  is  the  variety  every  man  of 
us  needs. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  meats  that  is 
world-wide  at  present.  Prices  are 
good  and  they  may  or  mav  not  be 
higher.  It  is  thr*  for  the  farmer  to 
take  a  greater  advantage  of  his  op- 
portunities in  the  way  of  meat  pro- 
duction. 

In  this  connection  it  may  as  well  be 
understood  that  the  man  who  buys 
his  hoes  and  his  feed  will  not  make 
a  great  deal  on  the  transaction1/  The 
first  consideration  of  the  hog  raiser 
is  to  grow  his  own  feed.  Breeding 
his  own  animals  is  the  second. 

Get  rid  of  the  rundown,  worn-out 
breeds  if  you  have  hogs  of  that  char- 
acter. To  make  money  on  porkers 
grow  the  200,  300  and  400  pound 
animals.  Stringy,  razor-backed,  rangy 
animals  will  eat  as  much  food  as  the 
more  compact  hogs  that  turn  food 
into  money. 

The  boar  is  a  big  consideration.  Get 
a  good  one  for  yourself,  or  if  this  is 
impossible,  buy  one  in  partnership 
with  one  or  two  of  your  neighbors. 
Then  wait  for  results  before  giving 
up  the  project  and  slipping  back  into 
the  old  way.  Pick  out  the  best  sows 
you  have,  buy  a  few  more  if  neces- 
sary and  give  some  consideration  to 
pasturage.  Keep  the  boar  and  the 
brood  sows  and  the  young  pigs  out  of 
the  horse  lot  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  grow.  Dry  lots,  close  pens  and 
barren  fields  are  not  suitable  for 
keeping  the  ho°rs  where  a  profit  is  to 
be  expected. 

A  certain  part  of  the  farm  will  have 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  production  of 
hog  feed  if  their  rearing  is  to  be  a 
success.  The  number  of  acres  re- 
quired will,  of  course,  depend  uoon 
the  number  of  hogs  that  are  to  be 
put  on  the  market.  It  will  depend, 
too,  upon  the  kind  of  feed  that  is  be- 
ing grown. 

Hog  raising  ought  to  be  as  much  a 
part  of  the  regular  farming  opera- 
tions as  the  growing  of  crops  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle.  Unless  condi- 
tions are  unusual  a  hog  farm  is 
hardly  likely  to  pay.  But  the  hog 
should  be  a  part  of  the  regular  pro- 
duction of  any  and  all  farms  where 
crops  of  a  feeding  value  are  grown. 
We  ought  to  grow  all  the  porkers 
that  can  be  economically  grown  and 
fed. 

The  hog  is  a  mortgage-lifter  and  a 
bank-roll  fattener  in  these  later 
years.  The  profits  in  his  carcass  may 
be  reached  by  any  man  having  a  few 
or  many  acres.  The  slow  spread  of 
the  breeding  of  better  hogs  is  bound 
tc  make  the  business  more  profitable 
in  the  future, 

The  principal  argument  advanced 
against  the  uctter  breeds  of  hogs  is 
that  they  are  not  altogether  suited  to 
the  conditions  of  the  average  farm. 
It  is  urged  that  the  better-class  hog 
has  been  grown  under  more  favorable 
airangcmcnts  and  that  he  is  inferior 
to  the  nondescripts  in  not  beyig  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  That  is  a 
mistake.  In  the  first  place  any  hog 
that  is  profitable  must  be  given 
proper  sheltering,  pasturage  and  ra- 
tions. If  the  change  is  gradual  the 
objections  will  not  be  true  in  any 
case. 

By  getting  a  good  boar  and  putting 
bim  at  the  head  of  the  herd  this  can 
bt  proven.     It  is  possible   to  get  a 


good  boar  without  sending  800  or 
1,000  miles  for  him.  Usually  he  can 
be  secured  pretty  close  to  home,  and 
he  is  already  acclimated.  A  pure- 
bred boar,  used  with  a  herd  of  ordi- 
nary brood  sows,  will  boost  the  meat 
production  of  the  farm  by  about  one- 
third  and  the  fattening  will  not  re- 
quire any  more  food. 

We  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  raior- 
Lack  types  that  eat  more  without  re- 
sults than  do  the  animals  that  have 
been  bred  for  generations  with  the 
idea  of  turning  out  an  animal  that 
can  turn  every  grain  to  profit.  While 
blue-ribbon  types  may  not  be  adapted 
to  ordinary  farm  conditions,  the  hog 
with  the  breeding  back  of  him  will 
pay  in  the  end. 


Helps  in  Hog  Raising 

Alfalfa  pasture  and  hogs  make  a 
combination  that  is  hard  to  beat. 

Hogs  are  susceptible  to  rheumatism 
if  allowed  to  sleep  in  wet  or  damp 
beds. 

Well-drained  yards  and  pens  will 
help  to  keep  the  hogs  more  thrifty 
and  profitable. 

Do  not  expect  too  much  from  your 
young  sows,  especially  if  they  are 
bred  too  voting. 

You  cannot  grow  pigs  profitably 
without  feed  enough  to  keep  them 
gaining  steadily. 

Handle  the  young  boar  carefully. 
Teach  him  to  obey  the  word,  and  to 
walk  ahead  of  you. 

Handle  the  brood  sows  so  that  the 
young  pigs  will  begin  to  grow  from 
the  time  of  their  birth. 

One  big  advantage  of  the  hog  rais- 
ing industry  is  that  the  hogs  give 
quick  and  profitable  returns. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  encourage  the 
pigs  to  eat  as  much  as  possible  so 
as  to  relieve  the  drain  upon  the  sow. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  may  be 
said  that  the  sow  that  has  pigs  be- 
fore she  is  a  year  old  will  disappiont 
her  owner. 

Salt,  hardwood  ashes  and  charcoa1 
are  ideal  to  keep  in  hog  pasture  and 
if  there  is  any  other  one  thing  needed 
it  is  pure  water. 

It  does  not  require  any  great  abil- 
ity at  figures  to  show  that  there  is  a 
great  waste  in  selling  hogs  when  they 
are  but  half  fed. 

Swill  sours  very  quickly  in  hot 
weather.  Keep  the  troughs  clean, 
because  the  pigs  never  thrive  on  rot- 
ten feed  of  any  kind. 


To  Kill  Lice  on  Hogs 

Many  newly  purchased  hogs  are 
covered  with  vermin.  Hog  lice  are 
large  and  easily  seen  on  clean  white 
hogs,  but  hard  to  detect  on  dark  or 
dirty  skins. 

In  the  summer  wash  and  scrub  well 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  then 
grease  with  equal  parts  of  petroleum 
and  lard,  or  buy  a  good  liquid  louse 
killer  and  apply  it  according  to  direc- 
tions. Two  or  more  applications  at 
intervals  of  four  days  are  usually 
necessary  to  completely  kill  the  lice. 
In  the  winter,  instead  of  greasing, 
clean  with  a  stiff  brush.  After  the 
hog  is  treated  see  that  the  pen  and 
runs  are  thoroughly  cleaned.  White- 
wash the  woodwork,  put  in  new  bed- 
dine  and  disinfectant.  A  sure  way  to 
lose  money  on  hogs  is  to  allow  them 
to  be  eaten  up  with  lice. 


Equal  Chance  for  All 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  put  all  the 
little  pigs  together  to  be  fed  by  them- 
selves or  to  enlarge  the  troughs  so 
they  may  all  have  an  equal  chance. 

Profit  in  Goats 

Goats  may  be  raised  profitably  on 
land  which  is  suited  for  any  kind  of 
cultivation. 


Fairy  Magic— Telephone  Reality  \ 


A  tent  large  enough  to 
shelter  his  vast  army,  yet  so 
small  that  he  could  fold  it  in 
his  hand,  was  the  gift  de- 
manded by  a  certain  sultan  of 
India  of  his  son,  the  prince 
who  married  the  fairy  Pari- 
Banou. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the 
fairy  to  produce  the  tent. 
When  it  was  stretched  out,  the 
sultan's  army  conveniently 
encamped  under  it  and,  as  the 
army  grew,  the  tent  extended 
of  its  own  accord. 

A  reality  more  wonderful 
than  Prince  Ahmed's  magic 
tent  is  the  Bell  Telephone. 
It  occupies  but  a  few  square 
inches  of  space  on  your  desk 


or  table,  and  yet  extends  over 
the  entire  country. 

When  you  grasp  it  in  your 
hand,  it  is  as  easily  possible 
to  talk  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  as  to  the 
learest  town  or  city. 

In  the  Bell  System,  7,500,- 
000  telephones  are  connected 
and  work  together  to  take 
care  of  the  telephone  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  these  needs  grow,  and 
as  the  number  of  telephone 
users  increases,  the  system 
must  inevitably  expand.  For 
the  Bell  System  must  always 
provide  a  service  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies. 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


30  lbs.  Cane  Sugar  for  $1.00 


30P(HJNI)S 
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SAVE 
20  TO  40 
PER 
CENT 

If  you  want  to  set  a  better  table — 
want  to  Iuerea.se  the  varletj — vtant  to 
improve  the  Quality  of  jour  food  nml 
Nave  Money 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

liven  though  you  do  "ot  Spend  more 
than  $!.*"»  or  $1!0  a  month,  you  eannot 
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DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  INC. 

343  t'ominereiiil  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cul. 


The  "Superior" 


SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILL 

20  Discs  4  inches  apart;  33  1-3 
acres  pays  for  an  Alfalfa  Drill. 

That  is  the  actual  waste  In  seed 
•when  broadcasted.  WE  CAN  PROVE 
IT  TO  YOU. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.    DON'T  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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With  the  Northwestern  Farmers 


-3y  Allen  P.  Mason- 


Three  Serious  Poultry  Vices 


-By  L.  M.  Chalmers- 


THE  western  Oregon  and  western 
Washington  hop  crop  came  off 
the  vines  in  excellent  condition.  Just 
as  pickers  rilled  the  fields  early  in 
September,  three  days  of  rain  washed 
th>.  hops  thoroughly,  chased  awaj'  the 
red  spider  and  put  the  vines  into  the 
best  of  condition.  Many  yards  re- 
port getting  lighter  poundage  than  the 
appearance  of  the  vines  indicated  but 
the  total  Oregon  output,  as  predicted, 
approximated  115,000  bales.  Contract 
offers  at  18  cents  and  the  expectation 
of  growers  that  higher  prices  would 
be  realized  made  it  a  satisfactory 
season  for  producers  of  hops,  which 
will  gross  Oregon  this  year  nearly 
$4,000,000.  Late  in  the  month  abrupt 
advances  were  made,  some  sales  be- 
ing at  27  cents.  Many  growers  are 
holding  off. 

NEW  crop  wheat  has  been  pouring 
into  Portland  the  last  three 
weeks  from  eastern  Oregon  and  east- 
ern Washington  and  dispatching  of 
cargoes  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
in  progress.  Growers  have  been  very 
uncertain  as  to  selling.  They  hoped 
for  7S  cents  for  club  and  79  or  80  for 
bluestcne,  f.  o.  b.,  but  hundreds  let 
go  at  68  cents  for  club  and  72  for 
bluestem.  The  real  market  trend  is 
expected  to  develop  this  month  and 
October  is  likely  to  see  some  heavy 
selling. 

A  feature  of  the  Northwest  harvest 
has  been  plenty  of  help.  Money  has 
not  been  so  readily  obtained  as  in 
several  years  and  a  disposition  to 
work  has  been  more  noticeable. 

THE  remarkable  allegations  that 
the  million  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Williamette  valley  are  pro- 
ducing an  annual  cash  income  of  $42,- 
500,000.  or  $42.50  an  acre  throughout, 
is  made  in  a  recent  statement  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Lighten.  The  valley,  he 
says,  holds  22.000  farm  homes,  which 
provide  a  cash  income  of  more  than 
$1,900,  average  for  each  farmer.  His 
segregation  of  the  $42,500,000  is  as 
follows:  Dairy  products,  $10,000,000; 
poultry  and  eggs,  $5,000,000;  fruit, 
$4,000,000;  hops,  $3,500,000;  clover 
seed,  $1,000,000;  potatoes,  $6,000,000; 
hay,  $3,000,000;  livestock,  $5,000,000; 
garden  stuff  and  miscellany,  $5,000,- 
000.  He  estimates  the  cultivation  acre- 
age at  5.000.000.  so  that  the  valley  is 
one-fifth  under  cultivation  now. 

I  *  HE    Palouse    harvest,    which  is 


1 


over,    was    remarkable    in  that 


there  was  not  to  exceed  a  half  day's 
time  lost  because  of  rain,  while  a  year 
ago  the  harvest  was  delayed  for  more 
than  three  weeks,  much  of  the  thresh- 
ing being  done  in  October.  The  crop 
in  this  section  of  the  Palouse  has 
been  lighter  than  usual,  but  the  farm- 
ers' receipts  from  all  sources  will  be 
equal  to,  if  not  above,  those  of  former 
years,  prices  being  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  and  the  farmers  having  a  greater 
diversity  of  products  to  sell  each  year. 
The  dairy  and  stock  industry  espe- 
cially has  increased  in  the  territory 
about  Palouse  during  the  last  year. 
Wheat  is  now  selling  at  68  cents  for 
red  Russian  and  70  cents  for  forty- 
fold.  Hay  is  bringing  $13  a  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Palouse.  Many  farmers  are  selling 
their  grain  as  they  deliver  it  at  the 
warehouse. 

I"}  ATES  of  the  Pacific  International 

Livestock  Exposition  will  be 
December  8  to  13  this  year  and  the 
premiums  will  total  $15,000.  This 
annual  Portland  Union  Stockyards 
event  is  one  of  few  that  with  so  large 
a  premium  list  charge  no  entrance 
fees  for  stock  and  no  gate  admission 
for  spectators.  O.  M.  Plummer  of 
the  Union  Stockyards  is  general  man- 
ager. Regular  premiums  in  the  fat 
stock  class  and  the  dairy  breeds  will 
total  $6,975  and  cups  in  these  classes 
will  be  worth  $300.  Other  prizes  will 
be:     Breeding  sheep,  $1,480  regular 


premiums,  $45  special  premiums; 
breeding  hogs,  $1,392  regular  pre- 
miums, $150  special  premiums,  $50 
cup;  fat  hogs,  $805  regular  premiums; 
fat  sheep.  $739  regular  premiums. 
Two  hundred  dollars  will  be  given 
the  winner  of  a  judging  contest  open 
to  any  agricultural  college  student. 


Digging  Potatoes 

Where  potatoes  arc  very  dirty 
when  taken  from  the  field,  some 
growers  wash  all  the  soil  off  them. 
Others  maintain  that  it  ruins  their 
flavor  and  palatability.  They  are  cer- 
tainly far  cleaner  and  more  de- 
sirable to  handle  when  the  hose  has 
been  turned  on  them,  and  the  cling- 
ing, hardened  dirt  washed  off. 

If  the  ground  is  fairly  dry  when 
they  are  dug,  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  take  the  air  and  the  wind  for  a 
while,  they  will  usually  be  clean 
enough  to  do  without  washing.  There 
is  every  reason  for  digging  them  dur- 
ing such  weather  conditions. 

Potato  digging  should  be  made  a 
sort  of  an  odd  jobb,  one  that  can 
be  done  at  any  time  when  there  is 
nothing  more  pressing  to  do.  The 
potato  crop  should  be  an  important 
one,  and  any  farmer  who  is  forced  to 
buy  potatoes  for  table  use  should 
look  upon  himself  as  temporarily  dis- 
graced. 

Enough  potatoes  are  spoiled  every 
year  by  careless  digging  to  feed  a 
city  of  the  second  class  for  twelve 
months.  Only  in  communities  where 
the  potato  is  the  main  and  staple 
crop  is  there  any  real  care  shown  in 
digging  and  handling  this  very  im- 
portant food  crop. 


Still  Bars  Foreign  Fruit 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  announces  that  it  has  no 
intention  of  lifting  the  fruit  quaran- 
tine so  long  maintained  against  the 
products  of  Europe. 

The  department  holds  that  until 
its  experts  have  discovered  a  satisfac- 
tory method  of  killing  the  fruit  fly 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  potato  wart 
of  Europe,  the  Mexican  fruit  fly,  and 
half  a  hundred  other  plant  pests  and 
diseases,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  allow 
the  free  shipment  of  fruit  and  seeds 
into  the  United  States. 


Watsonville  Apple  Show 

The  fourth  California  Apple  Show 
and  Festival  will  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Watsonville  Apple  As- 
sociation, at  Watsonville,  during  the 
week  of  October  6  to  11.  The  Wat- 
sonville Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
unite  with  the  apple  association  in  an 
exhibition  of  farm  products  from  all 
over  the  State. 


Building  a  Dairy  Herd 

Buying  cows  and  selling  them  as 
fast  as  they  stop  milking  never  built 
up  a  high-class  dairy  business.  The 
city  milk  producer  is  not  a  true  dairy- 
man; he  is  more  a  speculator  in  feeds 
and  cow-s. 


Capacity  of  the  Cow 

Forcing  a  cow  for  a  short  period 
cannot  always  be  accepted  as  the 
legitimate  measure  of  her  capacity  of 
any  breed,  no  matter  how  well  au- 
thenticated any  great  performance 
may  be. 

Honest  Packing 

The  man  who  puts  up  an  honest 
pack  of  first-class  fruit  in  uniform, 
well-made  packages  need  never  fear 
that  the  money  spent  for  attractive 
labels  will  be  wasted. 


Watering  Work  Team 

Water  the  work  team  between 
meals  if  possible.  They  sweat  out 
lots  of  water  these  days. 


I HAVE  had  fowls  that  acquired 
the  bad  habit  of  pecking  at  the 
feathers  of  one  or  more  of  their 
number  until  parts  of  the  body  would 
become  naked.  But  unless  you  see 
the  feather-pulling  going  on,  do  not 
attribute  the  nakedness  of  a  bird's 
neck  to  this  cause.  It  may  be  the 
work  of  depluming  mites,  but  in  this 
case  there  is  a  peculiar  rosiness  of 
the  skin  that  amounts  to  a  positive 
redness  later. 

This  patricular  vice  is  hard  to 
break  up.  I  have  had  male  birds 
practically  deplumed  in  this  way.  It 
is  always  worse  when  the  chickens 
are  kept  closely  confined.  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  saw  a  case  of  it 
on  a  farm  where  the  birds  were  al- 
lowed to  run  pretty  much  where  they 
pleased  in  the  open.  It  is  notice- 
able in  winter,  however,  on  some 
farms  where  the  housing  conditions 
are  very  bad. 

Unbalanced  rations,  no  green  food 
and  failure  to  provide  beef  scraps  or 
bits  of  meat  in  the  ration  all  favor 
the  forming  of  this  habit.  The  bird 
that  has  to  get  out  and  scratch 
around  for  food  is  not  likely  to  be 
bothered  much  by  this  fault.  Once 
in  a  while  the  vice  leads  a  flock  into- 
cannibalism.  The  dragging  at  the 
feathers  finally  draws  blood,  and 
every  member  of  the  flock  joins  in 
pecking  the  victim  to  death.  Give 
the  whole  flock  the  ax  and  buy  new 
birds  when  they  get  in  this  depraved 
condition. 

Where  the  habit  is  not  so  strong 
the  vice  may  be  overcome  by  chang- 
ing the  ration  and  forcing  the  birds 
to  work  harder  for  their  living.  Turn- 
ing them  out  in  the  open  and  cut- 
ting down  their  rations  have  a  good 
effect.  When  housed  in  small  quar- 
ters grain  may  be  scattered  through 
straw  and  chaff  and  the  fowls  be 
allowed  to  scratch  for  it. 

The  eating  and  drinking  of  filth  is 
another  of  the  vices  that  is  a  form 
of  poultry  degeneracy.  This  is  apt 
to  crop  out  in  any  flock,  but  special 
care  should  always  be  taken  to  keep 
the  birds  away  from  drains,  sink  out- 
lets, barnyard  pools,  stagnant  pud- 
dles and  heaps  of  excrement.  I  sup- 
pose every  man  that  keeps  chickens 
knows  better  than  to  permit  any  bird 
to  eat  decaying  animal  flesh. 

This  filth-eating  vice  in  a  flock  will 
sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  death  of 
the  greater  number  of  them  either 
through  "limber-neck"  or  some  form 
of  digestive  disorder. 

The  barnyard  should  be  kept  clean 
of  such  filth  if  the  chickens  are  al- 
lowed to  run  there.  When*  the  vice 
develops  in  a  flock  it  is  a  fairly  cer- 
tain indication  that  the  poultryman 
has  been  careless. 

There  is  a  third  vice  that  is  the 
most  aggravating  of  all.  In  the  ordi- 
nary flock  it  is  more  apt  to  make 
its  appearance  in  winter,  according 
to  my  observation.  I  refer  to  egg- 
eating,  which  is  extremely  hard  to 
break  up. 

The  flock  that  is  fed  rations  lack- 
ing in  lime  will  soon  develop  an  egg- 
eater.  The  soft-shelled  eggs  are  eas- 
ily broken,  and  there  is  always  some 
hen  that  will  taste  the  broken  mess, 
and  then  she  is  imitated  by  others. 

Plenty  of  nests  in  a  somewhat 
darkened  corner  of  the  poultry  house 
help  to  break  the  egg  eaters.  When 
they  are  not  permitted  to  crowd  each 
other  in  the  nests  they  are  much 
less  likely  to  develop  the  habit  in 
the  first  place.  I  have  seen  some 
poultry  raisers  fill  an  egg  with  pep- 
per or  some  evil-tasting  drug  and 
give  an  egg  eater.  This  has  good 
results  sometimes. 

Any  hen  that  has  developed  any 
of  these  three  commoner  vices  is  of 
doubtful  value.  If  there  is  much 
trouble  in  effecting  a  cure   of  the 


habit  the  bird  should  be  sold  or 
killed.  Chickens  are  rather  imitative, 
and  one  bad  bird  may  well  spoil 
a  whole  flock. 


Fattening  Rations 

In  response  to  a  query  as  to  what 
and  how  to  feed  chickens  for  fatten- 
ing. Professor  James  Dryden  of  the 
poultry  department  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  replies: 

"There  are  sufficient  rations  that 
can  be  fed  successfully.  In  some 
districts  corn  is  t'te  main  item,  and 
in  others  oats,  barley  or  other  grain. 
The  price  of  grain  will  govern  the 
ration  fed,  largely. 

"There  is  no  better  fattening  food, 
probably,  than  good  plump  oats  fine 
ground.  Barley,  ground  up  fine,  is 
also  good  as  part  of  the  rat;on.  A 
good  ration  would  be  ground  oats, 
barley  and  middlings  in  equal  parts 
and  a  little  bran  mixed  with  butter- 
milk or  sour  milk. 

"If  one  cannot  get  milk  it  will  be 
necessary  to  feed  some  animal  meal 
or  beef  scrap,  or  a  little  blood  meal. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  grain  is  the  right  proportion  of 
blood  meal. 

"If  corn  is  as  cheap  as  the  other 
grains  I  would  feed  corn  liberally. 
The  grain  should  be  mixed  with  about 
twice  as  much  milk  as  of  ground 
grain,  so  that  it  will  be  very  soft  and 
drip  from  the  end  of  a  stick.  No 
green  food  is  necessary. 

"The  chickens  should  be  fed  all 
they  will  eat  twice  a  day.  At  first 
one  should  begin  by  feeding  light,  but 
after  two  or  three  days  they  should 
be  given  all  they  will  eat  up  twice  a 
day.  Food  should  not  be  left  stand- 
ing before  them,  however. 

"The  chickens  should  be  confined  in 
a  small  pen  or  fattening  crates  where 
they  will  get  no  exercise.  They  will 
be  quieter  and  do  better  in  a  dark 
pen.  The  feeding  may  be  done  by 
lamplight  at  night  if  that  is  more 
convenient." 


Poultry  Experiments 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  received  a  report 
fro.n  South  Australia  of  a  number  of 
experiments  made  with  poultry.  One 
test  was  made  to  determine  the  oc- 
currence of  broodiness  in  Leghorns. 
In  CI  pens,  47  finished  the  year  with 
less  than  6  cases  of  broodiness,  indi- 
cating that  this  character  is  being  al- 
most eliminated  in  the  breed.  In  an 
experiment  to  test  the  practicability 
of  systematic  fattening  of  table  poul- 
try, 25  birds  were  crammed  17  days, 
with  resulting  average  increase  of 
from  6  ounces  to  2  pounds  1  ounce, 
with  an  average  cost  of  food  dur- 
ing the  period  of  about  5  cents  a 
bird.  In  a  feeding  test  of  12  months 
with  8  pens  of  10  White  Leghorn 
pullets  each,  the  largest  egg  record 
(1,317  eggs)  resulted  from  a  ration 
of  mash,  oat  flour,  wheat,  bran,  meat 
meal,  green  feed  and  oats  in  litter. 

A  series  of  tests  was  conducted  to 
ascertain  the  relative  weights  of  eggs 
of  the  light  and  heavy  breeds,  24 
ounces  per  dozen  eggs  being  estab- 
lished as  a  standard.  One  pen  of 
Brown  Leghorns  and  6  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  failed  to  reach  the  weight 
prescribed,  while  7  pens  just  reached 
it.  Among  the  heavy  breeds,  of  the 
14  pens  of  Black  Orpingtons  only 
one  fell  short,  with  '•  ounces,  the 
highest  weight  being  26Vj  ounces. 
When  the  eggs  of  61  pens  of  birds 
of  the  light  breeds  and  28  pens  of 
the  heavy  breeds  were  weighed  3VS 
months  after  the  first  test,  in  both 
cases  the  general  results  showed  a 
fall  in  the  average  weight  during  the 
period,  this  tending  to  disprove  the 
theory  that  the  pullet  that  lays  a 
small  egg  will  develop  the  habit  of 
laying  eggs  of  larger  size. 
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Reaping  the  Turkey  Harvest 


-By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa- 


The  price  paid  for  turkeys  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  their  appearance, 
and  it  la  most  important  that  tbe  killing,  plucking  and  packing  of  the  fowls  be 
done  in  a  skillful  manner.  In  "Orchard  and  Farm''  for  November,  Professor 
Jaffa  will  have  »n  article  on  "Preparing  Poultry  for  the  Market."  This  article 
will  be  of  great  interest  ana  profit  to  both  the  large  and  the  small  poultryman. 
HE  harvest  season  for  the  man     locality.    A  warm  mash  should  be  fed 


or  woman  who  raises  turkeys  is 
not  far  off,  but  the  reaping  may  be 
large  or  small  according  to  the  pol- 
icy pursued  or  the  judgment  display- 
ed during  the  period  which  intervenes 
between  now  and  Thanksgiving  day. 
The  critical  weeks  in  the  lives  of  the 
baby  turkeys  are  long  since  passed; 
the  weeks  of  freedom  from  anxiety 
regarding  the  young  flocks  and  the 
lessened  care  which  the  poultryman 
has  enjoyed  are  also  about  to  end, 
and  he  must  soon  devote  himself  to 
the  task  of  rounding  out  his  work, 
and  bringing  his  year  to  a  successful 
close. 

The  harvest  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  proper  attention  to  the 
last  weeks  of  growing,  by  choice  of 
food  for  the  weeks  of  fattening,  and 
the  method  selected  for  killing,  dress- 
ing and  shipping  of  the  fowls.  It  is 
not  only  the  profit  of  one  year  that 
is  at  stake,  but  the  poultryman's  repu- 
tation with  the  dealer,  on  which  may 
depend  his  profits  for  the  succeeding 
year.  "Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and 
it  will  stick  to  him."  Let  a  man  once 
get  a  reputation  for  poorly  "fleshed" 
fowls,  or  for  torn,  bruised  or  unsight- 
ly looking  birds,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  regain  the  confidence  of  his  cus- 
tomers, no  matter  how  great  a  change 
the  next  season  may  witness  in  his 
methods. 

October  is  the  month  to  begin 
feeding  extra  rations  for  growth  to 
all  turkeys  that  have  been  out  on  the 
range.  Feed  begins  to  be  scarce  about 
this  time,  and  it  is  more  necessary 
than  it  was  before  to  supplement  what 
thty  get  by  foraging  in  order  to  keep 
them  growing  well,  whether  they  be 
destined  for  Thanksgiving  or  Christ- 
mas trade  or  are  to  be  kept  for  breed- 
ing. Any  of  the  usual  balanced  ra- 
tions for  turkeys  will  accomplish  this 
pui  pose.  Finely  ground  beef  scrap 
and  milk  added  to  the  mash  will  fur- 
nish the  concentrated  protein,  and 
cooked  vegetables  or  finely  cut 
greens,  or  chopped  apples  may  be 
used  if  the  supply  of  succulent  green 
has  disappeared  from  the  range. 
Grains  should  be  of  good  quality,  and 
the  corn  used  should  be  a  year  old, 
and  finely  cracked,  at  first,  if  the  fowls 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  large 
grains. 

The  fattening  period  should  begin 
about  three  weeks  before  killing  time, 
as  experience  has  shown  this  to  be  the 
limit  beyond  which  extra  feeding  is 
not  profitable.  If  continued  longer 
the  birds  not  only  refuse  to  eat  and 
to  fatten,  but  may  even  decrease  in 
weight.  Turkeys  can  not  be  confined 
in  close  quarters  as  other  fowls  can. 
They  need  a  certain  amount  of  free- 
don:  up  to  the  last,  but  their  range 
may  be  gradually  cut  down.  The 
birds  intended  for  market  should  be 
separated  from  those  intended  for 
breeding  stock  and  for  a  later  market 
and  confined  in  a  separate,  though 
large,  iriclosure,  the  size  of  which  may 
be  gradually  decreased  as  the  end 
draws  near.  There  is  small  danger 
that  they  will  indulge  in  excessive 
exercise  after  they  have  been  "fed  up" 
for  a  couple  of  days.  The  incentive 
to  wander  is  taken  away  from  them 
and  they  will  remain  fairly  close  to 
their  new  food  supply,  the  location 
of  which  they  will  soon  learn. 

The  best  fatteners  are  corn  meal  or 
corn,  middlings,  bran,  oats,  ground 
barley,  buckwheat,  cooked  potatoes, 
sugar  or  molasses,  and  the  oily  meals 
or  fat  itself  in  the  form  of  chopped 
suet,  which  gives  an  especially  soft 
texture  to  the  flesh.  An  economic 
choice  can  be  made  from  this  list  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  prices  in  the 


in  the  early  morning,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  cold,  and  corn  is  the  best 
feed  for  the  last  one  in  the  evening. 
Between  these  two  the  fowls  may  have 
one,  or  preferably  two,  other  meals 
chosen  from  the  above  list,  to  which 
may  be  added  cooked  vegetables, 
milk,  etc.  Feed  all  that  will  be  eaten 
clean,  and  no  more.  Give  sugar  or 
molasses  one  day  and  fat  the  next,  as 
change  of  food  and  flavor  stimulates 
the  appetite.  Pepper  should  be  added 
about  twice  a  week  and  pounded 
charcoal  twice.  Sharp  grit,  and  shells 
for  lime  should  never  be  forgotten. 

The  flavor  of  the  flesh  of  poultry 
is  an  important  consideration,  and 
marked  improvement  can  be  made  by 
adding  chestnuts  and  celery  seed  to 
the  ration  during  the  last  two  weeks. 
As  these  are  expensive  foods  they  can 
cr.ly  be  used  by  the  man  whose  custo- 
mers are  willing  to  pay  an  added  price 
for  a  fancy  article.  Olives  have  been 
vsed  for  the  same  purpose  by  feeders 
located  where  they  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained. 

But_  flavor  depends  not  only  on 
what  is  fed,  but  on  what  is  not  fed. 
If  the  consumer  cannot  afford  a  nut 
and  celery  flavor  in  his  turkey,  he 
does  demand  a  sweet,  normal,  un- 
tainted, and  unmixed  flavor  to  his 
bird.  This  can  be  accomplished  for 
him  by  a  careful  and  inexpensive 
method  of  following  the  rule  of 
"don'ts."  Don't  feed  refuse.  Don't 
allow  mash  to  stand  in  the  pen  and 
scur.  Don't  feed  rancid  fat.  Don't 
feed  onions  or  any  strongly  flavored 
food  during  the  weeks  of  fattening. 
Don't  feed  anything  for  18  hours  be- 
fore killing  time. 

The  English  method  of  fattening 
differs  somewhat  from  that  usually 
employed  in  the  United  States.  There 
the  turkeys  are  given  more  oats, 
which  are  supposed  to  make  the  fat 
fcf  a  firmer  texture  than  when  a 
larger  proportion  of  corn  is  used. 
Milk  and  cooked  vegetables  are  al- 
ways employed  in  the  ration.  Fatten- 
ing in  crates  has  been  tried,  but  does 
not  seem  to  meet  with  as  much  ap- 
proval or  success  as  the  system  of 
"cramming"  night  and  morning  com- 
bined with  allowing  the  bird  full  free- 
dom during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  London  Board  of  Agriculture 
reports  great  success  in  fattening 
turkeys  with  the  cramming  machine. 
A  mash  of  equal  parts  of  ground  bar- 
,'ey,  corn  and  oats,  with  a  small 
amount  of  melted  fat  and  linseed 
meal,  was  used,  enough  skimmed  milk 
bting  added  to  make  it  the  consis- 
lency  of  cream.  They  claim  that  after 
a  few  days  the  birds  show  an  eager- 
ness for  their  forced  meal. 

In  view  of  the  different  methods 
advocated  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  it  might  prove  interesting  to 
the  poultryman  to  experiment  for 
himself.  If  the  fowls  are  divided  into 
J  wo  lots  without  descrimination  shown 
in  favor  of  either  lot  two  different 
methods  can  be  tested.  The  results 
will  mean  more  to  the  experimentor 
than  anything  reported  by  a  third  per- 
son, and  will  give  a  valuable  basis  for 
methods  for  future  use. 


Comfortable  Coops 

Coops  for  the  hens  and  chicks 
should  be  well  ventilated,  easy  to 
clean,  and  of  sufficient  proportions 
to  insure  comfort. 


Crop  in  Poultry  Yard 

Plant  the  poultry  yards  to  some 
crop  if  possible.  If  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, keep  the  yard  sweet  and 
clean  by  plowing  and  disinfecting. 


Tire  Cost 
Cut  Four  Ways 

We  claim  your  favor  on  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
solely  on  the  ground  of  saving. 

We  cut  tire  bills  in  four  ways  which  no 
one  else  employs.  That's  how  we  won  the 
world's  largest  tire  business.  And  that's 
how  we  are  going  to  win  you. 


Way  One — In  these  tires  we 
end  rim-cutting — make  it  impos- 
sible. We  do  this  in  the  only 
feasible  way — a  way  which  we 
control. 

With  old-type  tires — clinct  er 
tires  —  rim-cutting  ruins  almost 
one  tire  in  three.  That  is  shown 
by  most  careful  statistics. 

Way  Two — We  add  to  our 
tire  cost  $1,500  daily  to  final- 
cure  these  tires  on  air.  That 
is  done  to  save  countless  blow- 
outs. 

No  other  tire  maker  does  this, 
because  of  the  extra  expense. 

Way  Three — We  alone  use 
a  patent  method  to  prevent  tread 
separation.  We  paid  $50,000 
for  it. 


Th  is  way  reduces  by  sixty  per 
cent  the  danger  of  loose  treads. 

Way  Four — We  limit  our 
profit  to  8}4  per  cent.  By 
matchless  output  and  modern 
equipment  we  have  brought  tire 
cost  to  minimum. 

As  a  result,  these  costly  tires 
— No-Rim-Cut  tires — now  cost 
you  no  more  than  other  stand- 
ard tires.  They  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more. 

So  you  get  all  these  savings, 
which  cost  us  fortunes,  at  no 
extra  price.  Do  you  think  it 
wise,  under  these  conditions,  to 
go  without  them  all. 

Go  see  these  tires — now  the 
rulers  of  Tiredom.  Our  dealers 
are  everywhere. 


YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-Weather  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities— More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
London  Address:  Central  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C. 
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Krogrh  New  Vertical 
AVater  Balanced  Pump 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced 
Vertical  Pump  contains  many  new  and 
valuable  Improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


140  Beale  Street 


San  Francisco 
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Care  of  the  Fowls  in  Winter 


-By  E.  B.  Quackenbush- 


THE  approach  of  the  rainy  season 
makes  it  pertinent  for  every 
per:  en  who  has  chickens  to  consider 
whether  his  fowls  will  be  comfort- 
able through  the  winter  months.  Suc- 
cessive seasons  of  experience  with 
my  own  flock  and  observation  of  the 
flocks  of  others  have  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  many  keepers  of  chickens 
in  California,  especially  thoae  who 
have  but  a  small  number,  presume 
on  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and 
do  not  provide  their  birds  with  ade- 
quate shelter,  either  from  the  heat 
of  summer  or  the  damp  and  chill  of 
winter. 

Let  him  that  has  chickens  never 
lose  sight  of  this  fundamental  fact, 
that  his  flock  mist  at  all  times  be 
kept  warm,  dry  and  comfortable.  His 
birds  may  be  of  the  very  best  strain; 
he  may  select  his  hatching  eggs  with 
the  cxpertness  of  a  fancier;  he  may 
feed  the  most  scientifically  balanced 
rations,  but  if  his  flock  is  not  kept 
comfortable  at  all  times  he  will  won- 
der why  his  laying  hens  do  not  give 
him  more  eggs  and  why  his  grow- 
ing chicks  do  not  thrive. 

This  is  so  axiomatic  that  it  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  poultrymen.  But  one 
saes  so  many  wet,  bedraggled  chick- 
ens paddling  through  the  mud  that, 
self-evident  as  the  necessity  for  com- 
fortable housing  would  seem  to  be, 
it  is  even  more  evident  that  many 
keepers  of  poultry  would  do  well  to 
pause  and  consider  the  comfort  of 
their  flocks.  Fortunately,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
protect  against  protracted  spells  of 
severe  weather,  but  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  the  cold  and  wet  of  winter 
are  both  sufficiently  great  to  impair 
the  profits  from  laying  hens  and  to 
check  the  progress  of  growing  chicks 
unless  adequate  shelter  be  provided. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  a  small 
covered  place  in  which  the  fowls  may 
huddle  together  during  a  driving  rain. 
There  must  be  a  completely  sheltered 
place,  of  a  sizj  adequate  to  accom- 
modate the  whole  flock  to  which  they 
can  be  compelled  to  go  and  stay  and 
be  comfortable  during  inclement 
weather,  for  chickens  will  not  of  their 
own  accord  stay  out  of  the  wet. 

A  proper  house  for  chickens,  in  ad- 
dition to  affording  shelter,  will  have 
plenty  of  light;  will  be  cleaned  easily; 
convenient  in  the  matter  of  caring 
fcr  the  flock;  economical  of  space 
and  reasonable  in  cost.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  a  runway  ten  by  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  a  house  8  by  10  feet  and  5 
to  7  feet  high  can  be  built  that  will 
accommodate  fifty  chickens  and  meet 
all  these  requirements. 

In  this  climate  shelter  can  be  af- 
forded by  a  shed  of  these  dimen- 
sions made  of  rough  boards  running 
vertically,  nailed  at  the  bottom  to  a 
mudsill  of  2x4  and  at  the  top  to 
2x4  plait  and  rafters.  The  cracks 
must,  of  course,  be  battened.  A  roof 
of  rough  boards  covered  with  a  good 
roofing  paper  will  be  cheaper  than 
shingles  and  answer  every  purpose. 
For  the  floor  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  ground  itself  unless  the  soil 
be  of  loose  sand  or  heavy  clay.  A 
dust  box  three  feet  square  and  eight 
inches  high  in  one  corner  is  all  the 
equipment  that  need  encumber  the 
floor,  but  this  will  well  pay  for  the 
space  it  occupies  in  the  contentment 
it  will  give  the  fowls.  There  will  be 
little  trouble  from  vermin  on  chick- 
ens, especially  on  the  Mediterranean 
breeds,  if  they  have  a  place  where 
they  can  dust  themselves  at  will. 

In  the  south  wall,  near  the  east 
end  of  the  house  and  just  above  the 
mudsill,  fit  two  plain  rail  sash,  8x10 
lights,  hinged  at  the  top  to  open  out 
and  up.  Put  similar  windows  near 
the  south  end  of  the  east  wall.  Cover 
these  openings  on  the  inside  with 
1-inch  mesh  chicken  wire.  If  building 
condipons  are  such  that  these  win- 
dows cannot  be  put  in  the  southeast 


corner,  they  may  be  put  in  the  south- 
west corner.  East  windows  are  pre- 
ferable to  west,  as  chickens  prefer  the 
early  morning  sun.  But  by  all  means, 
in  a  small,  isolated  house,  let  there 
be  windows  in  the  south  wall. 

In  the  further  description  of  this 
house  it  will  be  assumed  that  the 
windows  are  in  the  southeast  corner. 

Enter  by  a  door  opposite  the  east 
window.  Hinge  the  door  to  open  out 
to  avoid  encroaching  on  the  floor 
space. 

Build  a  roost  platform  four  feet 
wide  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
east  wall  at  a  height  of  three  feet. 
To  facilitate  the  daily  cleaning,  cut 
the  boards  four  feet  long  and  place 
one  end  against  the  wall.  To  fur- 
ther facilitate  an  occasional  thorough 
cleansing  and  whitewashing  of  the  en- 
tire house,  this  platform  is  easily 
made  removable.  Let  the  wall  end 
of  the  boards  rest  on  the  edge  of  a 
1x4  boarj  nailed  along  the  east  wall. 
Let  the  other  end  rest  on  the  edge  of 
1x2  strip  so  nailed  to  the  side  of  a 
2x4  that  the  top  of  the  strip  is  one 
inch  below  the  top  of  the  2x4.  Let 
the  ends  of  the  2x4  rest  in  sockets 
fastened  to  the  north  and  south  walls. 

For  roosts,  nail  the  ends  of  1x2 
strips,  four  feet  long,  to  the  edges 
of  two  1x4  boards  which  are  sixteen 
inches  shorter  than  the  roost  plat- 
form. Set  this  frame  of  roosts  on  the 
platform  with  the  ends  of  the  roosts 
against  the  wall  and  the  two  end 
roosts  eight  inches  from  the  north 
and  south  walls  respectfully.  Hinge 
the  roost  frame  to  the  wall  with 
strong  "T"  hinges.  By  means  of 
a  rope  passing  through  a  pulley  in 
the  roof  and  fastened  in  the  middle 
of  the  west  side  of  the  roost  frame, 
the  entire  frame  of  roosts  can  be 
so  raised  that  the  platform  can  be 
cleaned  with  a  hoe  without  obstruc- 
tion. Xail  strips  of  lath  eight  inches 
apart  across  an  eiglit-inch  board  five 
feet  long  and  lean  against  the  north 
or  south  wall  adjacent  to  the  roost 
platform.  Up  this  the  chickens  will 
walk  to  the  roosts. 

Whatever  system  of  feeding  mash 
and  grain  be  adopted,  chickens  should 
always  have  access  to  water,  dry 
bran,  charcoal  and  grit.  For  this 
leave  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of 
the  west  wall  two  and  one-half  feet 
high  and  extending  the  length  of  the 
wall  north  of  the  door.  To  enclose 
this  opening  build  a  lean-to  one  foot 
wide.  Let  the  bottom  or  floor  of  this 
lean-to  be  a  twelve-inch  board  laid 
on  the  sills,  but  not  nailed.  It  can 
then  be  removed  occasionally  to  be 
cleaned  if  necessary.  On  this  board 
place  water  receptacle  and  boxes  or 
hoppers  containing  bran,  charcoal 
and  grit.  Access  to  these  for  re- 
plenishing will  be  had  from  the  out- 
side by  hinging  the  lower  board  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  lean-to. 

The  nests  are  in  the  lean-to  above 
the  feeding  space.  Twelve  or  four- 
teen inches  above  the  bottom  board 
of  the  lean-to  set  in  another  twelve- 
inch  board  for  the  bottom  of  the 
nests.  Use  an  eight-inch  board  for 
the  front  or  house  side  of  the 
nests.  Partition  off  the  nests  with 
pieces  of  1x4.  Give  the  cover  of  the 
lean-to  some  slant  and  hinge  to  the 
wall  of  the  house.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  fowls  can  be  watered,  their 
supplies  replenished  and  the  eggs 
gathered  without  entering  the  house. 
The  front  of  the  nests  should  rest 
on  and  be  toe-nailed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  nests.  Xail  pieces  of  lath 
two  and  one-half  inches  apart  to  the 
edge  of  the  bottom  of  the  nests  and 
to  the  mud-sill  of  the  house.  Be- 
tween these  the  hens  will  reach  for 
water  and  bran. 

Through  an  opening  one  foot 
square  at  the  bottom  of  the  north 
or  south  wall,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  fowls  may  pass  at  will  from  house 
to  yard  during  pleasant  weather.  A 


door  that  slides  up  and  down  over 
this  opening  will  keep  them  in  the 
house  on  wet  days,  and  of  these 
there  are  enough  between  the  last 
of  October  and  the  first  of  April 
to  make  it  well  worth  while  to  be 
able  to  keep  them  in. 

The  points  of  the  compass  have 
been  used  in  this  article  to  facilitate 
description.  In  construction,  the 
plans  may  be  reversed  or  turned 
one-quarter  round  to  suit  the  condi- 
tions of  building  and  yard  space. 
With  slight  modification,  also,  it  may 
be  used  as  a 'unit  of  a  plant  that 
will  house,  in  flocks  of  fifty,  any 
number  of  hens  up  to  1.000  or  even 
more. 

On  pleasant  days  the  feeding  of 
mash  and  grain  will  be  done  in  the 
yard.  But  on  stormy  days  take  the 
troughs  inside  and  hang  up  when 
not  in  use,  close  the  trap  door,  cover 
the  floor  with  three  or  four  inches  of 
straw,  scatter  some  wheat  in  the 
straw  and  watch  your  chickens 
scratch  and  dust,  listen  to  them  talk 
and  sing,  and,  above  all,  keep  on 
gathering  your  eggs — the  material 
thanks  of  comfortable,  contented 
hens. 


Farm  Poultry  Points 

Never  set  a  thin,  lousy  hen.  She 
won'*  stay  her  time  out. 

Boiling  the  oats  or  wheat  makes  a 
good  ration  and  a  desirable  change 
occasionally. 

Feed  at  regular  hours  and  the  fowls 
will  always  be  ready  and  waiting  for 
their  last  meal. 

Get  rid  of  the  hen  that  is  never 
caught  on  the  nest.  "By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  kr.ow  them." 

A  hopperful  of  bran  is  always  sea- 
sonable feed  and  the  whole  flock 
should  have  access  to  it. 

Study  jour  birds  closely  and  learn 
their  habits.  The  better  you  know 
them  the  better  success  you  will  have. 

Soft-shelled  eggs  are  often  caused 
by  fowls  being  confined,  becoming 
overf.-.t.  and  from  lack  of  mineral 
matter. 

Dust  the  hen  with  insect  powder 
belc  re  setting,  and  twice  more  while 
hatching.  The  chicks  will  not  be  full 
of  lice  to  begin  with. 

Collect  the  eggs  regularly  at  least 
once,  better  twice,  a  day  in  moderate 
weather  and  more  frequently  in  very 
warm  and  very  cold  weather. 

The  chicken  does  not  refuse  to  lay 
eggs  or  get  fat  through  perverseness 
of  character.  It  is  simply  because  the 
owner  does  not  know  how  to  bring 
about  desired  results. 

When  disposing  of  some  of  the  old 
stock,  pick  out  the  poor  layers  and 
oldest  specimens.  They  are  just  as 
good  for  the  table,  and  you  can't  af- 
ford to  part  with  the  money-makers 


s 


Poultry  Head  Louse 

The  head  louse  attacks  young  chicks 
generally  before  they  are  feathered 
out  and  is  first  found  on  the  head 
with  its  claws  or  feeders  sunk  into  the 
skin  of  the  head.  As  they  become 
more  numerous,  they  attack  the 
throat  and  neck  as  well.  The  remedy 
is  simple,  but  it  takes  a  little  time. 

Each  chick  must  have  its  head 
greased  with  lard,  cottonseed  oil  or 
olive  oil.  You  will  have  to  look  closely 
to  see  these  insects.  They  are  very 
destructive  to  chickens,  and  must  be 
controlled  or  exterminated  if  the  chick 
is  to  be  healthy. 


Raising  Young  Turkeys 

The  critical  period  in  the  young 
turkey  is  generally  at  an  end  when 
6  weeks  old.  Inbreeding,  lice,  damp- 
ness and  improper  food  are  the  main 
causes  for  the  great  mortality. 


Food  Value  of  Eggs 

Eggs  compared  with  wheat  flour 
contain  about  the  same  amount  of 
protein,  ten  times  the  fat  and  half 
the  fuel  value. 


GREASE 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO.  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS 


SECOND  PIDIT 

hand  ririu 

Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind.  Largest  pipe 
works  in  the  West. 

WKISSBAIM    1MIM.  WORKS) 
105  Kleventh  St,  San  Franrlaco. 


IN  Cattle  Surely  Prevented 
CUTTER'S  BUCK  LEG  VACCINE 

Cah:  r ;, i  .  -  favorite,  tbe  most  suc- 
cessful, easiest  used  and  lowest 
priced  reliable  vaccine  made. 
Powder,  string  or  pill  form.  Write 
for  free  Black  Let  Booklet. 
THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 
Berkeley,  C Ar- 
il yonr  druccist  does  not  stock  oar 
vaccines,  order  direct  from  us. 
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Gasoline  Engines 

1,  V/2,  3,  6,  9  H.  P.  Gtd. 
Complete  Ready  to  Run. 
Water  or  Air  Cooled. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Lansing  Company 

8SK-:t-IN  Brannan   «>(.,  Ban  Frnn«-l»eo 


CALVES 

Halite  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 

427-420  David  St. 
s  \\  I'll  \  NCISCO,  <  \  Li 
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A  QUICK  MOLT 


Tou  want  a  well-balanced  ra- 
tion of  good  strength  In  protein 

like 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

to  get  through  the  molt  quickly 
and  get  your  share  of  eggs  In 
the  fall. 

Write  us  for  name  of  nearest 

dealer. 

COI  I. SON    Pol  I, TRY   *  STOCK 
FOOH  COMPANY 
IVtaluina,  1'nllfornla 
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Backyard  Coop  Made  by  a  Woman 


MOST   women    enjoy    caring   for  roosting  board   is   taken   out  every 

chickens    and    for    that    reason  morning  to  allow  more  room  for  the 

usually  are  successful.    The  accbm-  chickens.     On   wet   days    the  birds 

panying  illustration  shows  a  coop  for  remain  inside  all  day,  but  on  pleasant 


Backyard  coop  for  six  liens. 


six  hens  made  by  Miss  Blanchard 
Harper  of  Sonoma  County  that  has 
proven  profitable  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Miss  Harper  made  the  coop  from 
packing  boxes  secured  at  a  dry  goods 
store,  so  the  expense  was  small.  The 
whole  coop  is  covered  with  roofing 
paper  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  the 
roof  is  made  in  two  sections,  each 
of  which  is  attached  with  hinges  and 
regulated  by  a  stick  prop  with  adjust- 
ing holes.  This  makes  it  easy  to 
ventilate.  Under  the  roof  are  two 
cloth  screens  that  keep  the  fowls 
from  jumping  out  when  the  roof  is 
raised,  but  do  not  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Light  is  supplied  by  a  long,  narrow 
window  extending  the  full  width  of 
the  coop  in  front.  A  door  is  shown 
raised.  This  allows  the  birds  entrance 
to  a  movable  yard  which  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  coop. 

The  inside  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
In  one  section  is  the  scratching  litter 
and  in  the  other  the  nest.  The  roost- 
ing board  is  shown  standing  at  the 
edge  of  the  house.  It  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  tray  and  rests  on  two  nar- 
row strips  nailed  to  the  sides.  The 
bottom  of  the  tray  is  made  of  roofing 
paper  which  is  easily  cleaned.  This 


days  they  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  the  attached  yard. 

Miss  Harper  has  coops  of  this  pat- 
tern made  in  several  sizes.  This  one 
is  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide. 

Some  might  hesitate  to  keep  the 
chickens  so  much  confined  as  this,  but 
Miss  Harper's  records  show  that  the 
system  is  profitable.  During  one 
year  five  hens  in  one  of  these  coops 
laid  854  eggs.  This  was  the  first  year 
of  her  experience  and  she  also  had 
five  pullets.  These  laid  595  eggs.  She 
received  $27.98  for  .  eggs  and  $25  for 
chickens  sold  that  year. 

Grain  is  fed  three  times  a  day. 
Whole  grain  is  given  morning  and 
night,  and  ground  feed  at  noon.  For 
laying  hens  the  grain  feed  contains 
two  parts  corn,  one  part  wheat  and 
one  part  oats  morning  and  night.  At 
noon  the  mixture  is  one  part  ground 
oats,  one  part  cracked  corn  and  one 
part  bran. 

Miss  Harper  considers  green  feed 
to  be  more  important  for  fowls  close- 
ly confined  than  for  those  that  have 
free  range.  She  raises  the  green 
stuff  near  the  coops  and  gives  a  va- 
riety. The  fowls  seem  to  prefer  let- 
tuce, but  they  also  like  Swiss  chard, 
cabbage  and  beets.  The  Swiss  chard 
is  easiest  to  grow,  so  the  birds  get 
more  of  that  than  the  other  crops. 


Should  Grade  the  Eggs 
Even  buyers  at  the  country  store 
will  appreciate  your  efforts  if  you  will  ' 
sort  your  eggs  according  to  size  and 
color.  Graded  eggs  show  up  a  great 
deal  better  than  those  that  are  piled 
in  promiscuously,  and  should — and 
will — command  a  better  price  if  the 
dealer's  attention  is  called  to  the  fact, 
and  he  is  assured  that  your  eggs  will 
be  furnished  that  way  all  the  time. 

There  are  few,  even  of  country 
stores,  that  would  not  be  able  to 
command  a  higher  price  for  uniform,', 
clean,  fresh  eggs,  attractively  picked, 
and  one  that  produces  that  kind  the 
year  round  can  secure  an  advance  in 
the  market  price.  Large  shippers  will  | 
jump  at  the  chance  to  secure  eggs 
of  this  class,  and  are  always  ready 
to  pay  a  higher  price. 

One  firm  made  the  statement  re  ■ 
cently  that  strictly .  first-class  eggs 
were  worth  8  cents  a  dozen  more  to 
their  trade  than  eggs  that  they 
could  not  guarantee.  It  is  the 
cheapest  possible  way  to  increase  the 
poultry  income.    Try  it. 


Small  Flock  Fattening. 

That  chickens  intended  for  market 
should  be  divided  into  small  flocks 
and  should  be  fed  heavily  on  fatten- 
ing feeds  while  giving  them  range  in 
a  small  grass  inclosure  is  the  belief 
of  Prof.  James  G.  Halpin  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  It  has  been  found  that 
as  a  rule,  the  average  farmer  pays 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  fatten- 
ing of  his  market  fowls,  taking  them 
to  market  directly  from  the  range. 

A  mixture  of  four  parts  of  ground 
corn  and  one  part  of  wheat  bran 
mixed  with  enough  sour  skim  milk 
to  make  it  crumbly  moist  is  the 
ration  according  to  Prof.  Halpin,  who 
recommends  that  they  be  fed  only 
such  quantities  of  feed  as  they  will 
clean  up  in  twenty  minutes. 


Floor  of  Poultry  House 

The  floor  of  the  poultry  house 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
foul  or  damp.  Either  one  is  a  dis- 
ease breeder.  Clean  out  often  and 
add  plenty  of  fresh  material.  A  few 
baskets  of  sawdust  will  help. 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Thirsty  Cattle  J| 

should  have  plentyof  fresh,  cool  water  these  hot  days.  Let 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine 

^  at  the  New  Low  Price,  supply  it  for  you.    The  hotter  the  day  the 
&  thirstier  the  cattle  get,  and  it  is  no  fun  pumping  by  hand  in  a  swelter- 
"  ing  sun.   The  Farm  Pump  Engine,  no  matte'  what  the  weather,  is 
always  ready  to  supply  at  once. 

270  to  2,450  Gallons  of  Water  Per  Hour! 
r=    This  remarkable  engine  is  safe—  All  Over  the  World 

JJw  eftsv  to  opcrute — economical — durable   Je  the  real  evidence  of  their  success. 

—absolutely  weather-proof— no  belts.   We  want  to  tell  you  all  about  this  re- 
,     braces,  or  special  platforms  needed,    rnarkable  engine  —  how  it  is  made  — 
4    Comesready  to  run.  Will  also  operate    what  it  will  do  for  you —and  the  ex- 
is    grindstone,  washingmachine,  separa-    tremely  low  cost  at  which  you  can 
tor,  etc.  That  they  are  now  used  daily   buy  it,  so 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  No.  17 -Get  tfc*  New  Low  Price 


PACIFIC  HARDWARE  &  STEEL  CO. 


TYPE  "N"  ENGINES 


GUARANTEED 


STATIONARY 

  and  

PORTABLE 

High  Class 
Low  Price 
Marvels  of  Economy 

Absolutely  the  lowest  at  which 
engines  possessing  the  Fuller  & 
Johnson  workmanship  and  high 
quality  of  materials  can  be  pro- 
duced and  sold. 


iVz,  VA,  4,  6 
and  8  H.  P. 


Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 
LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Further  Information  or  Write  Us  for  Catalog. 


Nake$2000°-°more  perYear 


Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

Bores  100  ft*  in  10  hours.    One  man  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
ves  it  over  any  road  ;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone— everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
,it  drills  that.    No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
^convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.    Write  for  catalog.  4 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..     -      -     Box  417  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


Nole  protectin 
•olid  top  and 
side-ejection. 


Send  3  stamps  postage  for  big  cat 
alogue;  helps  you  select  right  gun 


THarlin  Gams  i 

REPEATING  RIFLES 

Armed  with  a  272at&t  you  can  go  after  moose,  bear, 
deer,  with  nerve  and  confidence,  for  Marlins  are 
always  dependable. 

Made  in  all  popular  big  game  calibers — guns  of  splendid  accuracy,  range 
and  power.  They  have  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrels,  and  the 
quick,  reliable  2/Zar/tn  lever  action.  All  have  the  modem  solid-top, 
side-ejecting  construction,  which  keeps  out  rain,  snow,  twigs,  sand,  dirt; 
the  empty  shells  cannot  possibly  be  thrown  in  the  shooter's  face  at  a 
critica  1  moment.  ZBarlui  accuracy  is  famous. 
For  smaller  game — splendid  7/Zar/ln  lever  action  repeating  rifles  in 
.22  to  .44-40  calibers;  "  pump  action  "  rifles  in  .22  and  .25  Rim  Fire, 
.25-20  and  ,32-20  calibers;  repeating  shotguns,  12  and  16  gauges. 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.    DON'T  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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Clear  i  ng  S  t  u  m  p  Land 

With  A  Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller 


Is  Easy  Work  and  Profitable 

_  '  Feci  <e  the  Monarch  is  built  of  steel.    Every  p«rt\ 
fwell  m.Micar.d(.n;E..cd.  GUARANTEED  FOR6  YEAItSl 
ny  improvun  <iit.i  Dot  found  on  others  which  trtukcl 
I  Monarch  easy  to  operate.  Guaranteed  700  11.  P.a 
■The  Mighty  Monarch  has  satisfied  cr  cry  one  for  20  rearm. 
PULLS  STUMPS  UP  TO  7  ft.  IN  DIAMETER 
No  stump  too  small.  None  too  lanre.  Our  New  Trip  I  mod  \ 
Double  Power  Machines  clear  1  to  5  acres  per  day.  Writ*  I 


Mip:  ry  Mor.aMi,  t  «■  ON! 
aruarantecd  for  6  YEAKS. 
Elmaerman  StrW  Co. .  KoyL 


of, 


The 

Forkner  Light  Draft 


*™  Harrow 


Hangs  low  and 
great  extension- 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis- 
turbing boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 
THIS  BOOK  FREE 


-V  Light  Draft  Harrow 
$S^"A%  Company 


903  E.  Nevada  St. 
Marshall  town, 
Iowa 


PURE  BRED  O.  I.  C.'S. 
Hare  15  boar  pigs  left  from  March  farrow. 

These  are  sired  by  Cosmos  and  Crescent  Cart. 
Everything  else  gone.  My  brood  sows  will  far- 
row in  Aug..  Sept.  and  Oct.  These  are  bred  to 
extra  big.  heary  boned  boars.  Am  taking  orders 
now  for  weaned  pigs:  8  weeks  old  when 
shipped.     Write  vour  wants  now. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Member  of  K  U.  I.  C.  Chester  White  Record 
Association. 


'Our  Engines  and  Pomps  are  the! 

Juality  Kind.  It  will*  pay  you  to  gctl 
I  our  prices  and  guarantees,   write  fori 
I  catalog  and  state  requirements. 
NORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HOOKER  «.  LENT  BLOG. 


Agent*'  prices.  One  machine  at 
wh^Ivsalo  rricc  to  introduce  our 
gooda.  Bargains  in  every  make. 
Ty  i  mm  riters  for  fG  up.  SUuulard 
Ty;>o»rKtcr  Exchange,  31  Park  lU>w, 
New  York. 


PRATTS  REMEDY 

C.W.COBURN  &C0.  COAST  AGT'S,  S.F. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  urges  imme- 
diate notification  of  this  office  if  there 
is  any  dissatisfaction  over  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  from  advertisers 
whose  announcements  appear  in  this 
publication. 


Poultry  Perplexities  Answered 


-By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa- 


PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA— I  have  sev- 
eral young  turkeys  with  distended 
crops.  Please  tell  mc  the  cause  and 
give  a  remedy.  The  turkeys  are  run- 
ning on  barley  stubble,  and  also  get 
grasshoppers  in  abundance.  We  give 
blueestone  in  the  drinking  water. 
Give  me  a  remedy  for  liver  trouble 
and  cholera. — J.  A.,  Bangor,  CaL 

Pendulous  crop  in  turkeys  is  prob- 
ably caused  by  repeated  distention 
due  to  overloading  of  the  crop,  or 
distention  from  gas  due  to  slow  and 
defective  digestion,  causing  fermenta- 
tion. The  condition  requires  no 
treatment  for  fowls  intended  for  the 
market,  as  it  will  not  interfere  with 
health  in  a  moderate  period  of  time. 
For  valuable  fowls  the  treatment 
would  be: 

(1)  Preventive  treatment  or  feed- 
ing of  foods  easily  digested  and  in 
moderate  quantities. 

(2)  Local  treatment  or  bathing 
with  cold  water  to  which  one  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  have  been  added  to 
each  pint.  In  extreme  cases  a  ban- 
dage, snug  enough  to  lift  the  wall 
but  not  sufficiently  tight  to  inter- 
fere with  the  necessary  movements 
of  the  muscular  coat,  is  helpful. 

Cholera,  when  present  in  its  true 
form,  is  a  most  uncompromising  dis- 
ease. The  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  save  a  flock  of  turkeys  at- 
tacked with  true  cholera  is  to  re- 
move all  the  ailing  ones  immediately 
and  destroy  them.  Transfer  those 
not  attacked  to  some  other  part  of 
the  farm  and  thoroughly  disinfect 
and  clean  up  the  locality  where  they 
have  been,  feeding  nothing  but  a 
slight  grain  diet  for  a  short  time. 
Medical  treatment  has  been  of  little 
service  in  this  ailment.  The  drugs 
that  have  been  used  are  sulphur,  cop- 
peras, capsicum,  alcohol  and  resin, 
either  administered  separately  or 
equal  parts  thoroughly  mixed  and  ad- 
ministered in  the  mash. 

Diarrhea  and  blackhead  are  often 
mistaken  for  cholera.  If  it  is  always 
remembered  that  the  carcass,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  cause  the  fowl  may 
have  died,  should  be  either  burned  or 
buried  at  least  4  feet  underground  no 
infection  to  other  fowls  is  likely  to 
result.  No  other  known  cause  of  the 
spreading  of  the  disease  equals  per- 
mitting dead  bodies  of  infected  fowls 
to  lie  about. 

Liver  complaint  as  such  is  in 
nearly  all  cases  due  to  improper 
overfeeding.  Improper  feeding  is 
feeding  too  much  nitrogenous  mate- 
rial. Overfeeding  causes  overwork 
on  the  part  of  the  liver.  It  may  also 
be  caused  by  unsound  food,  that  is, 
food  that  is  not  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion to  use. 

If  the  trouble  is  due  to  overfeed- 
ing, cut  down  the  feed  and  give  a 
larger  amount  of  green  food.  It  is 
stated  by  some  that  acorns  have  been 
used  with  success  as  a  cure  for  some 
forms  of  liver  complaint.  If  the  trou- 
ble is  due  to  too  much  nitrogenous 
material  or  unsound  material  that  is 
another  matter  and  should  be  cor- 
rected accordingly. 

There  are  no  special  external 
symptoms.  The  condition  of  the 
droppings,  however,  is  a  very  good 
indication.  Postmortem  examination 
of  any  bird  that  has  died  is  recom- 
mended. In  general,  when  postmor- 
tem examination  shows  the  liver 
larger  or  smaller  than  normal  or  con- 
gested with  blood  or  marbled  or  spot- 
ted, we  may  assume  that  the  bird  had 
some  form  of  liver  disease.  Of 
course,  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
liver  is  often  associated  with  other 
diseases,  especially  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Other  organs  should  be  ex- 
amined in  all  cases  to  see  if  they 
are  normal.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  to  distinguish  tuberculosis  from 


other  diseased  conditions  of  the  liver 
and  intestines.  The  best  remedies 
are  regulating  the  diet  and  pre- 
vention. 

Blackhead  is  a  contagious  disease 
affecting  the  liver  and  intestines,  par- 
ticularly the  blind  pouch  or  ceca  of 
the  latter.  The  turkey  is  more  sus- 
ceptible than  any  other  bird  to  this 
disease.  It  is  caused  by  parasites, 
which  can  be  detected  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope.  Because  of 
their  minuteness  and  growth  in  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  digestive 
tract,  they  are  easily  carried  by  the 
excreta  to  food,  which  on  becoming 
contaminated,  transmits  them  to 
other  fowls.  This  is  the  usual  means 
of  infection. 

Food  given  to  fowls  should  never 
come  in  contact  with  their  droppings, 
as  one  bird  with  the  disease  will  in- 
fect the  feeding  ground  of  others. 
Better  sacrifice  the  bird  at  once 
than  run  the  risk  of  spreading  the  in- 
fection to  the  whole  flock.  A  sick 
bird  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  placed  in  close  quarters, 
which  may  afterward  be  disinfected, 
or  the  bird  may  be  killed  at  once  and 
then  should  be  burned.  Medical 
treatment  is  not  very  successful,  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
parasites  at  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
yet  treating  them  with  some  of  the 
following  remedies  is  well  worth  the 
trouble:  Sulphur,  5  grains;  sulphate 
of  iron,  1  grain;  sulphate  of  quinine, 
1  grain.  Place  this  amount  in  cap- 
sules and  administer  one,  night  and 
morning,  to  each  turkey  for  a  week. 
If  the  bird  does  not  respond  to  treat- 
ment kill  it  at  once  without  drawing 
blood,  and  then  burn  the  carcass, 
disinfecting  the  coop. 

PROF.  M.  E  JAFFA— I  have 
about  80  White  Leghorns  and 
would  like  you  to  give  me  a  recipe 
for  a  morning  mash,  and  also  for  a 
good  disinfectant. — O.  D.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The  following  are  two  good  formu- 
las for  a  morning  mash: 
I 

Qts. 

Bran   4.00 

Shorts   2.00 

Corn  meal  1.50 

Cocoa  O.  C.  meal   .80 

Beef  scrap   .80 

Coarse  bone  meal   .50 

II. 

Qts. 

Bran   4.00 

Corn  meal   1.00 

Barlev  meal   2.00 

Alfalfa  meal   .80 

Soy  bean  meal   .80 

Beef  scrap   .80 

Coarse  bone  meal   .50 

Salt  should  be  added  to  every  mash 
and  one-half  to  three-quarters  ounces 
should  be  sufficient.  Pepper  may  be 
added  occasionally.  Fresh  lean  meat 
may  be  substituted  for  beef  scrap  in 
either  of  the  formulas,  three  quarts  of 
the  fresh  meat  being  equal  to  one  of 
the  dried.  Cottage  cheese  may  be 
substituted  in  the  same  proportion, 
except  that  it  is  advisable  not  to  re- 
place all  of  the  meat,  one-half  quart 
beef  scrap  and  one  and  a  half  quarts 
cottage  cheese  being  a  much  better 
proportion. 

This  mash,  supplemented  by  proper 
green  food,  lime,  grit,  etc.,  and  about 
8  pounds  of  grain  should  be  sufficient. 
It  matters  not  which  grain  it  is, 
rolled  barley,  wheat  or  corn.  Corn, 
however,  is  not  advisable  in  hot 
weather. 

One  of  the  best  disinfectants  for 
spraying  mixture  for  a  poultryman 
is  a  mixture  of  thin  crude  oil  with 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid;  if  thin  crude  oil  cannot  be 
obtained  distillate  may  be  used  in  its 
place,  but  the  distillate  has  not  the 
lasting  qualities  of  the  thin  crude  oil. 
The  mixture  is  good  for  all  kinds  of 
lice  or  insects  which  infect  a  poultry 
house.  A  good  application  always 
brings  excellent  results. 


NATIONAL 
CREST  BRAND 


Good  Coffee 

is  a  matter  of  flavor.  Flavor  is 
assured  when  coffee  Is  fresh  and 
freshly  roasted.  As  direct  Import- 
ers and  roasters  we  give  you  this 
opportunity  of  setting  coffee  to 
your  home  in  the  most  direct  and 
inexpensive  way.  Every  pound  we 
sell  is  roasted  the  day  it  Is  shipped 
you  by  Parcel  Post. 

CASWELL'S  NATIONAL  CREST 
brand  is  used  wherever  good  coffee 
is  demanded.  Known  for  Its  well- 
balanced  character,  smooth  taste 
and  rich  flavor.  a  lb.  can  deliv- 
ered free  to  your  home  by  Parcel 
Post  for  $1.00. 

CASWELL'S  CALIFORNIA 
BUtND,    a    clean,    popular  coffee, 

uniform  and  clear,  is  next  best. 
Delivered  free  in  2% -lb.  cans  for 
$1.10  per  can.  You  cannot  buy  such 
coffee  anywhere  else.  Try  these, 
then  buy  from  us  by  mall,  ordering 
what  you  want  every  week  or  fort- 
night, insuring  absolutely  fresh 
roasted,  perfect  coffee.  Address 
with  order, 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO. 

Coffee  Importers 

530   1  nis,, in    St.,  san  Franclac* 

Also  dealers  in  teas,  spices,  ex- 
tracts and  olive  oils.  Agents 
wanted. 
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FLOUR  CITY" 

TRACTORS] 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  WXNNEB 

Made  in  20,  30  and  40  H.  P. 

SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

by  writing  us  for 

REDUCED  PRICES 

before  you  buy  any  other. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

THE  H.C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Second -Hand  Pipe 

Write  for  our  price  list — 
it  will  interest  you. 
THE  IIKKilNAL 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO.,  Inc. 

Office  and  Works 
256  North  Point  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Limber  Neck 


-By  Ella  F.  McCann— 


LIMBER  neck,  so-called,  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  greater  number  of 
authorities  to  be  merely  the  common 
name  for  ptomaine  poisoning  among 
fowls.  During  hot  weather  the 
chances  of  the  development  of  limber 
neck  are  greatly  increased. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  develop 
a  goodly  number  of  limber  neck 
cases  is  to  allow  rotted  meat,  putre- 
fying carcasses  and  animal  offal  in 
general  to  lie  around  in  reach  of  the 
chickens.  To  permit  the  decaying 
bodies  of  fowls  to  lie  in  and  around 
I  lie  chicken  runs  is  to  open  the  way 
for  this  particularly  dangerous  form 
of  disease. 

Most  of  us  who  live  in  the  sort  of 
neighborhood  that  may  be  described 
as  average,  have  seen  dead  chickens 
from  the  hen  houses  and  coops 
thrown  into  gullies  back  of  the  barn, 
in  the  weeds,  in  the  lots  and  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  even  left  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  chicken-houses. 
■  A  hen  is  about  as  filthy  in  her  tastes 
as  a  hog.  She  will  eat  practically 
anything  in  the  way  of  filth,  and  I 
have  seen  them  literally  pick  the  body 
of  a  half-rotted  chicken  to  pieces. 

Rotting  flesh  is  full  of  poisons.  Wit- 
ness the  effect  of  spoiled  meats  on 
the  human  digestive  apparatus  and 
observe  the  same  thing  in  the  next 
flock  of  birds  you  see  picking  at  the 
putrefying  flesh  of  birds,  pigs  or  any 
other  animal. 

.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  sanitary  qual- 
ities of  a  good,  hot  fire.  When  a 
chicken,  a  calf,  a  pig  or  anything  else 
about  the  place  dies,  I  want  that  car- 
cass burned  before  it  begins  to  pu- 
trefy. I  make  no  exception  of  chick- 
ens, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
comparatively  little  flesh  on  their 
skeletons.  There  is  enough  to  poison 
other  birds  if  they  are  allowed  to 
peck  at  them  during  the  middle 
stages  of  decay. 

The  destruction  of  dead  fowls  is  a 
j.art  of  the  general  sanitation  that 
should  be  looked  after  on  every  farm. 
While  the  number  of  animals  dying 
on  any  farm  in  one  year  is  small, 
there  are  always  other  forms  of  filth 
that  should  be  removed  as  fast  as 
gathered. 

When  limber  neck  makes  its  ap- 
pearance the  rest  of  the  birds  should 
be  shielded  from  its  spread  by  a  care- 
ful cleanup  of  the  premises.  Maybe 
it  will  be  the  half-rotted  body  of  a 
rat  lying  in  some  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ner that  is  causing  all  the  trouble.  I 
have  traced  its  attacks  to  a  heap  of 
half-dried  dead  chicks  thrown  into  a 
gully  at  the  back  of  a  field,  distant, 
but  not  so  distant  but  that  the  wider 
ranging  birds  had  managed  to  forage 
on  them. 

Medication  is  far  less  effectual  than 
prevention.  A  few  doses  of  castor 
oil  or  some  other  vigorous  purgative 
will  save  the  limber  neck  sufferers 
when  given  in  time,  as  this  will  cause 
the  expelling  of  the  poisonous  matter 
from  the  intestinal  tracts. 
JThe  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
characteristic  and  need  never  be  mis- 
taken for  anything  else.  The  name  of 
the  disease  is  enough  to  make  its 
identification  easy  and  accurate. 


Best  Time  to  Sell 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
best  time  to  sell  chickens  is  from  the 
ftrst  of  January  to  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. Everyone  seems  to  want  to  sell 
[luring  November  and  December,  and 
:onsequently  the  market  is  always 
JTer-stocked  at  that  time.  Experts 
iay  that  if  possible  chickens  should 
>e  marketed  before  the  first  of  No- 
vember, and  if  not  they  should  be 
leld  until  after  the  holidays  in  order 
hat  the  best  prices  may  be  secured. 
This,  of  course,  refers  only  to  send-- 
ng  to  an  open  market,  and  does  not 
pply  to  any  private  custom. 


■ 

sa 


Yon  Can  See  It. 


That's  Whsrf  Every  Woman  Says 
Who  Bakes  In  a  Majestic  ' 

Bake  day  luck  is  90  per  cent  good  oven  and  the  Great 
Majestic  has  a  perfect  oven.  Riveted  joints — absolutely 
air  tight — through  which  no  heat  can  escape  or  cold 
air  can  enter — a  body  lined  with  pure  asbestos  board  cov- 
ered with  an  iron  grate — you  can  see  it — insures  a  de- 
pendable baking  heat — saving  half  the  fuel  required  in 
ordinary  ranges. 

See  the  Great  Majestic  at  Dealer's 

You  don't  buy  ranges  every  day— don't  buy  pictures.  Go 
to  the  nearest  Majestic  dealer — see  these  ranges,  compare  them 
intelligently,  carefully,  then  you  may  be  sure  of  absolute  satis- 
faction. Your  selection  is  certain  to  be  the 


^Aluminum  I 
|  Resenroirf 


mm 

sib 


A 

Perfect 
Baker 


Great  Majestic 


Malleable  and  D  n  M  Jl*% 
Charcoal  Iron  RSHlgt? 


A 
Fuel 
Saver 


Aluminum 

Contains  Greatest  improvement  Ever  Put  In  Any  Range  RtSoiI 

—increasing  strength  and  wear  of  a  Great  Majestic  more  than  300  per  cent  where  other  ranges  are  weakest. 

Outwears  Three  Ordinary  Ranges 

ONLY  range  made  of  malleable  Iron  and  charcoal  Iron.    Charcoal  iron  WON'T  RUST  LIKE  STEEL— malleable 
iron  can't  break.    All  copper  mooable  reservoir  In  direct  contact  with  fire,  heats  through  copper  pocket  pressed 
from  one  piece — exclusive  patented  feature.    Oven  thermometer  accurate  all  the  time.   All      tKertoir  Heals 
doors  drop  down  and  form  rigid  shelves.    Open  end  ash  pan—  oenlilaled  ash  pit— ash  cup.  Best      fft.  J  Tei 

range  at  any  price.  Any  Majestic  dealer  can  furnish  any  size  or  style 
III        ltr^*-^ll    Majestic  Range  with  or  without  legs. 

||r"""'JJ  HI"""")}  For  sale  by  dealers  in  nearly  every  county  in  40  states.  Write  for  our 

booklet,  ''Range  Comparison." 

Majestic  Manufacturing  Co.,    Dept.  206  St  Louis,  Mo. 


pgr  The  Range  With  a  Reputation 
mm  It  Should  Be  In  Your  Kitchen 


Dairymen  and  Fruitmen! 

 see— — 

FAIRMEAD 


NOW 


Unlimited  water. 
Rich,  sandy  loam  soil. 
Good  neighbors. 
Healthful  climate. 
Splendid  markets. 
Thousands  of  acres, 
now  being  improved. 
19,000  acres  now  being 
subdivided  into 
10,  20,  40  acre  tracts. 
Low  prices,  easy  terms. 
Send  for  booklet  to-day. 

Co-operative  Land  and  Trust  Co. 

505  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  or 
214   Li.   A.   InT.   It  I<1  k.,   I.os  Angeles. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mill- 
^vork,  Doors,  Windows, 
Moulding,  Wagon  tanks, 
Spraying  tanks.  Inde- 
pendent. 
WILSON,    Stockton,  California. 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan     It  will  bring  frou  100  pictures 


1144  S.  Campbell  Av 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

feed  the  roots 
the  nourishment 
they  need  to 
make  strong  growth 

Animal  Matter 

blended  according  to 
proved  formulas  in 
the  right  proportions 
for  different  crops. 

Our  slaughter  houses  are  the  largest  in  the  West  and  yield 
the  materials  for  fertilizers  which  are  sold  at  fair  prices.  We 
buy  your  livestock  and  sell  you  life-giving  fertilizer  for  your 
other  crops. 

Write  for  informative  booklet  on  how  to  use  fertilizer. 
Tell  us  your  soil  conditions  and  crop  problems. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


703  Townsend  Street 


San  Francisco 


STABLE  MANURE  FERTILIZER 


Write  for  quotations.  Addrean 


TAYLOR  STREET  STABLES, 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Sts., 
San  Francisco. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLACE 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  Tour 
iiihiilhrnicDt  under  the  proper  classi- 
fication for  three  cents  it  word  for  each 
insertion.   


POULTRY 


C'nmplneN   Kee«   From    Mature  Stock— 

Best  strains;  Improved  Silver  and 
Golden  Campines.  Silvers,  $2.50,  $3.50 
and  $5.00.  Cloldens.  $5.00  and  $7.50. 
Some  stink  for  sale.  Arthur  King, 
IBtlBoTir  Vmcrlcaii  Camplae  and  Pactflc 
Coast  ramplne  Clubs.  It.  I-'.  U.  .No  1, 
box  30,  San  I. ills  Obispo,  Cal. 


S.  c.  White  li ISJ *  — *•— -  liaby  chicks  for 
sale:  baby  chicks,  day  old,  $10  per 
hundred  and  $s0  per  thousand.  Kggs 
for  hatching.  $4.50  per  hundred.  Cock- 
erels and  pullets,  prices  on  application. 
The  Model  Poultry  Knriii.  Ilox  1..  Irv- 
Ingtnn.  t'nl.      \.  de  Campos,  Prop. 

Slieppard*s       Famous       Anconns,  the 

world's  best:  single  or  rose  comb; 
Brajl  at  world's  greatest  shows,  includ- 
ing: London  (Kngland).  Madison  Square 
and  Cleveland;  greatest  egg  record.  256 
average;  catalogue  free.  Cecil  Shep- 
pard,  Brrru,  Ohio.  President  Interna* 
tlonal  Ancona  t'luh. 


Send  IS  cents  To-Uny  for  Book  on 
Hearing  Pheasants,  game  and  orna- 
niental  birds;  beautiful  illustrations  in 
natural  colors,  tinakell,  UM  West  Kith 
si..  I. os  AnKeles,  Cal. 

W  hlte  Minorca  Chicken  Banch — A  num- 
ber of  good  young  tiens  for  sale;  also 
cockerels  for  breeding  purposes  at  rea- 
sonable price;  write  for  prices.  T.  II. 
Bonn,  Route  -•.  Saata  Vmi,  Cal, 

Voting  Buff  Orpiugton  Brakes,  white 
Indian  Runner  drakes:  best  strains; 
$:>  each;  White  Orpington  cockerels, 
Kellerstras  strain.  $3  each.  James) 
I. one,  Racanto,  Cal. 


Sipiab    Raising    a    t'oinlax    Iadustry — 

Good  squabs  a  good  price.  Write 
for  mv  prices  on  the  popular  breeds  of 
pigeons.  J.  A.  HACOt'K,  «4»  I  St., 
Fres          t  ill. 


White  Indian  Rnaner  Bucks,  our  spe- 
cialty: Real-American  strain;  stock 
eggs  and  ducklings.  h'ree  circular.  K. 
K.  Bloomflcld.  Box  22H,  Hlllhnrst, 
\\  aah. 

Burred    Plymouth    Rocks,    "The  Kind 
That  Win  and  Lay."  Choice  stock  for 
sale     Clin*.    II.    Voddcu,    box    ttlKt,    I. on 
Lntos,  CaL  

'•Pigeons."  Hunts.  Carneaux,  Homers, 
Maltese.  Tumblers.  White  Kings; 
thousands  to  select  from;  largest  plant 
in  West.  C  H.  King.  B  and  Spring  St., 
Hayvtard.  Cal. 


Geo.   II.    Crolcy    Co..   Inc.,   largest  and 

oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the 
West.  II3I-II37  Uranium  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, cal.  Write  for  free  feeding  sys- 
tem. 

Trnpnested  S.  C.  W  hite  Leghorns — l.nnO 
year-old  breeders,  all  trapnested;  500 
vigorous  cockerels  for  sale.    Arthur  R. 
Sehroedcr,  Ilox  22.  San  tiregorlo,  Cnl. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 


Trees   that   stand   inspection — Four  to 

six  feet;  apple,  8c  each;  pear.  20c 
each;  $15(1  per  1,000.  Petite,  Standard, 
Imperial  Prune,  $12  per  100.  Grafted 
Franquette  Walnut.  I  to  3  feet.  50c. 
Write  for  prices  on  other  stock.  Qual- 
ity guaranteed.  Southern  Oregon  Nur- 
sery.   Voaealla,  Oregon. 

The  1. -00- Acre  Nursery — Growers  _of 
1.500  varieties  of  trees  and  plants. 
Oregon  Nursery  Co..  Orcnco.  Oregon. 
Sales  oflice,  ,">i:t  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
I. os    Ingelcs.  Cal. 

Have    Yon    tint    Any    Burbnnk  Cactus 
(ironioKf  We  pay  highest  market  cash 
price   for   them.      Seinpcrvlreas  Cactus 
Farm,  Santa   Rosa.  Cnl. 

VETCH — $3.25  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Albany, 
Oregon.    Waldo  Anderson  A  Son. 

tlunlity  Trees — Nuf  Sed.    Caah  Numer- 
ics. Scbnstopol.  Cnl. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


Dewey,    Strong    &    Co.     (Est.    1866) — 
Patents.        trademarks.  inventors' 
guide.    100  mech.  movements  free.  011- 
1)10  Crocker  bldg..  S.  F. 


MUSHROOMS 


Make    Yonr    Orrn    Mushroom  Spawn— 

Grow  mushrooms:  big  profits;  a  new 
simplified  method  of  making  Purt  Cul- 
ture Virgin  Spawn;  big  returns  on  a 
small  investment  in  spare  time;  formula 
sent  prepaid  for  $1.  The  Paclnc  Spawn 
I  'or  inula    llo\   £  Itl    Sau  Francisco.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


For  sol,. — One  gentle  Shetland  pony, 
cart  and  harness,  $50;  thirty  pair 
mated  banded  Homer  pigeons,  75c  a 
pair.  $1  u  dozen,  or  $20  for  the  lot;  50 
barred  Plymouth  Hock  pullets  ready  to 
lay.  $1.50  each:  also  cockerels  ami  roost- 
ers. $2.50  and  $5.00  each.  Stamped  en- 
velope for  reply.  I,.  W.  Nellsen.  It.  B.  2, 
Box    I.   IVtalunii,  t  ill. 

lings — Registered     Uuroc's    pigs,  bred 
gills  and  boars  of  good  Kastern  and 
Western    strains.     For    particulars  ad- 
dress l.indqiilst  Brothers.  Turloek,  t'al. 

Buy   a   registered   Jersey    bull    or  bull 

calf  from  prize  winners  and  pro- 
ducers, none  better,  from  N.  11.  Locke 
Co.    I.ockeford,  Cal. 

For  Sale — Kight  Poland  China  gills  and 
one  boar.   February  and  March  Far- 
row; registered  and  transferred  for  $15 
each.  f.  o.  b.  tiridlry.  t'al.   N.  M.  Lester. 

Registered     Kerkshlres:    young  boars 
ready  for  service;  popular  American 
strains.     U.  B.  Reeves,  Mountain  Yiew, 
Cal.  

J.  W.  Bennlt.  Route  '2.  Modesto,  Cal, — . 

Registered  Ilolstein  bulls  from  large 
producing  dams.    Write  for  particulars. 

Forest  Hill  Stoek  Farm — Duroc  Jersey 

swine;  choice  young  pigs  and  breed- 
ing stock.    John  Schracder,  Gates.  Ore. 

350  Big-type  Mulefnot  Bogs  of  all  ages 
for  sale.    Catalogue  free.    John  Bun- 
lap,  Wllltamaport,  Ohio. 

For  Sale — A  few  milch  gnats  of  vari- 
ous ages;  both  sexes:  write  or  call. 
Gro,  Langlois,  Sehastopol,  t'al. 

Pniclncs    Ranch    Co..    Palclnes,  Cnl.— 

Registered  Percherons  and  Short- 
horns. 

Tamnortha — The    Ba<  on    hog.  Kennedy 
Bros.,   \uasterdara,  t'al. 

Registered    Re  I  ksh  i  res,  $10,  at  Weaning 

time.    W.  U.  Looil,  ML  1  enon,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


Syiuou  Brothers,  the  Wreckers;  Any- 
thing for  the  Building,  Fountliition  to 

Boof — Fire  sale — new  kiln  dried  and 
also  some  No.  3  lumber  at  %  price 
while  it  lasts — going  from  3  to  10  cars 
every  day — yard  must  be  cleared  in  10 
days.  A  rare  opportunity  for  choice 
stuff.  Our  usual  stock  of  second-hand 
lumber,  doors,  sash,  nails,  shingles, 
ready  roofing,  chicken  netting,  any- 
thing and  everything,  at  our  Eleventh 
and  Market  and  lt'.T'.t  Market  St  yards. 
We  operate  our  own  saw*  and  can  fur- 
nish second-hand  framing  lumber  in 
any  dimension,  thoroughly  seasoned, 
better  than  new.  at  almost  half  price. 
Special  prices  in  car  lots.  Select  your 
own:  our  men  at  your  disposal.  We 
own  our  teams,  which  insures  prompt- 
ness, accuracy  and  cartage  at  cost 
prices.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  false 
advertisers  that  depend  on  buying  ma- 
terial to  fill  your  order.  If  a  visitor 
in  the  city,  call  at  any  of  our  yards, 
look  through  the  stock,  convince  your- 
self of  the  merit  and  price;  not  the 
cheapest,  but  best  for  the  money.  We 
Specialise,  grade  the  stock,  making 
second-hand  building  material  no 
longer  a  speculation,  but  an  assured, 
legitimate  business,  backet)  by  consci- 
entious methods,  as  to  the  fulfillment 
of  all  obligations  honestly  and  square- 
ly. We  solicit  respect  and  good  will 
along  with  the  business  Synion  Broth- 
ers. Main  on  lie  1070  Market  Street, 
Sau  Francisco. 

Second-hnnd  and  new  Water  Pip* — All 

sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good 
as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Wcissbaiim 
Pipe  Works,  1117  Kleventh  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Sccond-llnnd  Pipe — Largest  dealers  in 
standard    pipe    and    screw  casings; 

prices    right;    guaranteed    first  class. 

Pin  Hie  Pipe  <  o..  Main  and  Howard  Sta. 

Have  3  brand  new  gas  engines.  1  Sim- 
plex crude  oil;  no  use  for;  must  sell; 

might  exchange.     Write  L.  Welch,  207W 

211th  St.   

For  sale — It  ilian  bees  Cor  prices  ad- 
dress Mr.  Tulnter.  Carte  Madera,  Cal. 


HOTELS  FOR  SALE 


For    Sale— A    small,    flourishing,  fur- 
nished commercial   hotel;  experience 
not   needed.      Address   Box   85,  Lower 
Lake.  Cal.   


Wnnted — By  woman  of  ability.  Intellect 
and  experience,  position  as  syste- 
matizes assistant,  bookkeeper  or  man- 
ager on  chicken  or  cattle  ranch;  ref- 
erences. Address  Miss  M.  C,  Parkharst, 
Box  90*,  Orchard  and  Farm,  San  Fran, 
clsco,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Australia   Land   Seekers'  Rxearaloa  to 
Yletorla — The    Goverantent    of  Stale 
of    Yletorla.   Australia,   wants  settlers, 

and  offers  all  classes  of  land  on  easy 
terms.  Special  Inducements  in  Irri- 
gated districts  where  the  State  owns 
and  controls  all  the  water  systems.  In- 
suring adequate  water  supply  at  low 
cost.  Lands  close  to  State  railroads 
are  obtainable  for  alfalfa,  corn,  sugar 
beets,  dairying,  hog  raising,  mixed 
farming  and  citrus  and  other  fruits. 
Small  deposit  and  31  years  for  pur- 
chase by  installments.  Government  as- 
sistance and  advice  to  encourage  suc- 
cessful settlers.  Special  laadaeekers' 
excursion  next  November  to  Ylrtorln. 
Reduced  steamship  passages  and  free 
rail  travel.  Early  reservation  of 
berths  desired.  Particulars  free  from 
F.  T.  A.  Frlcke,  Government  Repre- 
sentative (from  Yletorla).  Box  T,  0K7 
Market    St.,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 


I  Am  Interested  In  2,000  acres  of  land. 

Very  rich  soil,  tested  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  situated  32  miles 
from  Mojave;  land  on  S.  P.  R.  H-,  and 
only  2  miles  from  railroad  station.  I 
want  to  get  some  party  who  has  com- 
plete  or  part  complete  farming  imple- 
ments to  take  full  charge  of  place,  and 
will  make  suitable  arrangements  with 

S roper  party.  The  place  has  never 
eon  farmed  and  is  in  virgin  condition. 
Only  want  small  part  cultivated.  Write 
full  particulars  or  call  on  Harry  M. 
Lirhtrnsteln.  24  Montgomery  St.,  Saa 
Francisco,  Cal. 


For  Sale — 20-aere  ranch,  fenced,  plant- 
ed to  alfalfa;  lias  10-in.  well.  10  It.  p. 
motor,  1,S40  ft.  8-in.  irrigation  pipes, 
new  barn  60x81  ft.,  cement  foundation, 
contains  stanchions  for  27  cows;  new 
2-room  house;  pump  house,  with  ce- 
ment floor  and  pump  pit:  4  miles  west 
of  Yuba  City  and  >>4  mile  from  N.  K. 
Station;  $450  per  acre.  Address  Box 
S35.  Ynba  City.  Softer  Co..  Cal. 


40  Acres  for  Sale  Cheap— Good  grape 
and  fruit  land,  part  improved:  two 
springs  and  good  well:  130  fruit  trees, 
some  in  bearing;  strawberries  and 
blackberries;  small  house  and  chicken 
house;  all  fenced  and  cross-fenced;  500 
Cords  of  wood  in  standing  timber;  8 
miles  from  Healdsburg;  close  to  county 
road:  don't  fall  to  investigate:  call  or 
write.  Harry  II.  Kncalg,  R.  F.  B.  2, 
Hcalilsbttrg.  Cal. 


915.000 — $7,500  cash  secures  immediate 
possession,  balance  easy  terms;  670- 
acre  cattle  ranch,  60  acres  under  plow, 
orchard,  vineyard,  full  equipment  of 
tools,  25  cattle,  2  mares.  5  sows,  pigs, 
Chickens,  etc.;  will  teach  buyer  the 
business.  Owner.  2lMi;i  llth  ave..  Oak- 
laud,  Cal. 


Ideal  Home  nnd  Chicken  Ranch,  near 
city  limits  of  Sacramento — 5  acres 
set  In  2-year-old  walnuts;  new  5-room 
bungalow,  barn,  chicken  houses, 
brooder,  water  system;  cars  114  miles; 
soon  be  in  demand  for  subdivision; 
$rt.0i>0  on  terms.  J.  M.  Anderson,  Box 
6011,  Sacramento. 


For  Sale — At  $20  an  acre.   150  acres; 

buildings,  fences;  excellent  location 
for  bees,  poultry  and  few  cows;  65 
acres  cleared,  30  of  this  alfalfa:  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  alfalfa  surround- 
ing: railroad  through  place.  Address 
A.  t>.  Fvans.  Boyle,  Cal. 

I  will  sell  on  10  > cars*  time  80  to  3.000 
acres  farm  land  in  Lincoln  Co., 
Wash.;  as  many  dollars  per  acre  as 
bushels  of  grain  grown  to  the  acre  this 
year.     C.  W.  Bethel,  Harrlaglou,  Wash. 

Tehamn   Land   Office — It   will   pay  you 
to   see   Scott   *    Kmcrlck,   dealers  la 
farm   and   city    property.   Box    147,  Te» 
hnuia,  Cal. 

For  Sale — Villa    sites    on    the  Blue 
Lakes.     Address   t..    V.  Bchrnd.  Mid- 
lake    P.    D„  Cal. 


For  Sale — Small  farms;  terms.  Charlra 
Porter.    Uixon,    Solano    Coaaty,  Cat. 

Improved  farm  for  925.000 — II.  II.  Cook, 
Coronation,    \lhertn.  Caaada. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


Farms  Wanted — We  have  direct  buy- 
ers; don't  pay  commissions;  write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price:  we  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  Amerlcaa  lavestment 
Aasocintton.  8  Palace  hldg.,  Mlnneapn- 
lls,  Minn.  


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted — Men  and  women  over  18  for 
U.  S.  Government  positions;  $85  to 
$150  month.  Thousands  of  appoint- 
ments this  year;  pull  unnecessary; 
farmers  eligible;  common  education 
sufficient;  write  for  free  booklet  of  po- 
sitions open  to  you.  Fraaklla  Insti- 
tute. Bept.  91,  Roeheater,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


I  made  950,000  in  five  years  in  the  mall 
order  business;  began  with  $5.  Send 
for    free    booklet.     Tells    how.  IIKA- 
COCK,  1005  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Brae    Brook    Collie  Kennels — Six  tri- 
color collie  dog  pups  for  sale.  Beau- 
tifully marked.     $15-$20.  Particulars, 
Uni  te  :\.   Ilox   HO,   Saata   Rosa,  Cal. 

Airedale  Terriers,  the  aristocrats  of  the 
canine    world:     young    and  grown 
stock  for  sale.     Urouiore  Kennels,  V Bi- 
le jo.  Cal. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


Any  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 

income  corresponding  for  newspa- 
pers; experience  unnecessary;  send  for 
particulars.  Press  Syndicate,  ISM 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


Terrell's  AU-Pnrpose  Liniment — Bears 

my  name  because  I  back  it  with 
money-back  guarantee  if  unsatisfac- 
tory. For  pains,  aches,  strains,  sore 
muscles,  etc.  Has  no  equal  for  colds, 
sore  throats,  etc.  Fine  for  animals. 
Not  sold  through  dealers — you  get  his 
profits  in  a  larger  bottle.  Trial  bottle 
Terrell  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  7111.  Monte- 
sano.  Wash. 

Patent,  architectural,  mechanical  lilsfl 
tration  drawing;  blueprinting,  trac- 
ing, mapping,  perspectives.  Write  tSM 
San  Jose  Bruiting  Co.,  108  It  >  In  ad 
Bldg.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FROGS 


Frogs — Investigate  breeding  big  Kast- 
ern  bullfrogs;   unusual  possibilities 
West  of   mountains.     Tremendous  de- 
mand.    Aquaco.  Seymour,  Conn. 


RABBITS 


Immense    Profits    In    Rabbits — Biggest 

demand  now;  quick  returns;  first  lit- 
ter repays  investment;  thirty  day  stock 
reducing  sale  thoroughbred  proper-fed 
Zealand,  Belglun.  English,  Flemish, 
White  does  or  busks,  breeding  ago; 
ridiculously  cheap  for  this  KegleT 
strain;  order  quick.  West  Coast  M^H 
Farm,  Sawtrlle,  Cal. 

Bebxlaa.    New    Zealand    aad  Finnish 
Giant    Rabbits.    Get    wise.  Investi- 
gate.   Catalogue  free,    Caldvtcll  llrnth- 
era,   Los    Angeles,   Cal.,   San  Fernanda 

Bonlei  nnl. 

For  Sale — Rabbits  of  all  kinds;  taflS 
oughbred  Belgians,  New  Zealand*, 
Angoras,  Flemish  Giants.  We  ship 
everywhere  and  guarantee  stock  as 
represented.  S.  M.  Basher  A  Co.,  DM 
Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  

Wanted — Rabbit    skins    of   all  kinds. 
404  A  2Sth  ave..  San  Francisco. 


PHEASANTS 


Booklet,  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants."  20c 
Prices  free.    II.  W.  Myers.  Tacoma. 
Wnsh. 

Ring-Necked  China  Pheasants  for  Sale; 

also  eggs  In  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,   \kiiii  Caliciitc.  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL 

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


For  Sale  Cneap — Second  hand  gasoline 
engines;  new  and  second  hand  watsr 
and  oil  well  tools:  California  water 
well  rigs  built  to  order.  Call  and  see 
Us  before  buying  elsewhere.  Califor- 
nia Tool  Works,  si  |  North  Broadway, 
Los  Aageles.  t'al. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
BUYERS 


Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought:  rash; 

assaying.  50c.  Pioneer  Aasayias 
Compnny.  450  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal. 


IRRIGATION 


Attention — Alfalfa  CJrowera  aad  Or- 
rhardlats— The  Pacific  rain  nta.  lunc 
will  distribute  water  over  a  larger  ares 
more  evenly  than  any  other  device 
known,  with  great  economy  of  water 
and  labor;  equally  effective  for  frost 
prevention:  used  by  the  Panama  Pa- 
cific and  Panama  California  Imposi- 
tions: write  for  information.  MlaalSB 
Oak    Nuraerj.    Santa    llarhara,  Cal. 


\ddltlonal  Farmers*  Market  Place  ad- 
vertisements will  be  found  on  Tsiir  IT. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
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VISIT  THE  PORTOLA  AND 

foremen  Ca 

Jewelers— Watchmakers— Opticians 

FACTORY  ON  PREMISES 


715  MARKET 
STREET 

NEXT  TO 
CALL  BUILUINH. 


Mail  Orders  Given 
Careful  Attention. 
Write  Your  Want- 


James  Ji.  Sorensen 

Jbes  and  Jreaa. 

2k.  ISk  and  Uk  Wedding! 
SOLD  liV  WKICIIT. 


EYES  EXAMINED 
By  Scientific 
Opticians. 


Northwestern 
Pacific  Railroad 

The  Land  of  Opportunity 

For  the 

Settler,  Investor  and 
Homeseeker. 

Literature  tin  Request. 
J.  J.  GEARY,  G.  P.  A„ 
Phelan  Bldg..  San  Krancisco. 


Clark's  Cutaway  Double  Action 
Engine  Disc  Harrows 

'I'liis   Harrow   Stands   the   Strain — 
Notice   the   Rigid  Frame. 

If  you  have  an  engine  yon  need 
this  harrow.  If  you  have  no  engine 
you  need  both.  CLARK  DISCS  are 
made  from  the  best  heavy  cutlery 
steel. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

STOCKTON",  CAL. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


Farmers*  Market  Place 


PROPERTY  WANTED 

Wanted — To  hear  from  owner  who  has 

good   farm    for   sale.    Send  descrip- 

and  price.  Northwestern  Bnalneata 
lucni'j,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES^ 


r<>  Reduce  the  High  t  <>st   of  l.lvlnsr, 

send  for  our  wholesale  to  consumer 
catalogue.  Smith's  faith  Store,  110 
Claj  St..  San  Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Vim    tier    Nalllen'a    All  Kngineering 
School;  estab.   1864.     ."1st  and  Tele- 
graph Ave,  Oakland,  till. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

Write,  Telephone  or  Wire  us  for  farm 
and    dairy    hands;     help  furnished 
without  cost  to  you.     Hntiley  Employ- 
ment Agency,  phone   Main  AiKMio, 
North   Second   St.,  1'ortland,  Ore. 


UNDER  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
order,  commission  and  food  pro- 
ducts department  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest express  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  West,  a  direct-to-the- 
consumer  fruit  marketing  system  is 
now  being  brought  to  the  forefront 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  man  be- 
hind the  idea  is  Tom  Elliott,  indus- 
trial agent  for  the  express  company. 

The  new  market  scheme  has  in 
view  the  establishment  of  direct  com- 
munication with  Easterners  who  de- 
sire to  buy  fresh  and  dried  California 
fruits  and  nuts  direct  from  producer 
to  consumer  at  prices  and  quality 
better  than  generally  found  in  the 
retail  district  of  Eastern  cities. 

Some  of  the  functions  of  the  new 
market  scheme  will  be  to  assist 
growers  and  producers  in  finding 
suitable  markets  for  their  products; 
to  encourage  the  planting  of  such 
products  as  will  find  a  ready  market; 
to '  study  the  container  problem  for 
the  purpose  of  searching  out  the  con- 
tainers which  are  most  suitable;  to 
provide  growers  with  information  re- 
garding the  market's  needs,  as  well 
as  to  furnish  names  of  persons 
anxious  to  establish  "from-producer- 
to-consumer"'  relations. 

The  Pacific  Coast  was  chosen  as 
the  scene  for  the  tryout  of  this  idea, 
for  the  reason  that  this  territory 
from  year  end  to  year  end  produces 
a  greater  quantity  of  growing  stuff 
of  a  wider  variety  and  bigger  demand 
on  the  Eastern  markets  than  any 
other  section  of  the  country. 

''It  is  my  opinion,"  Elliott  says, 
"that  eventually  about  half  of  Cai- 
fornia's  fruit  and  nut  crops  will  move 
East  on  the  'direct-from-producer-to- 
constimer'  plan.  1  believe  it  has  been 
estimated  that  each  person  in  the 
United  States,  on  an  average  con- 
sumes one  dish  of  dried  fruit  per 
week.  If  the  express  company  can 
increase  this  consumption  to  twice 
that  amount,  California's  fruit  acreage 
will  quickly  increase,  waste  places 
will  become  fruitful  and  every  person 
in  the  State  will  realize  greater  pros- 
perity." 


Oiling  Farm  Machinery 

One  of  the  little  things  that  is  lack- 
ing on  a  majority  of  farm  implements 
is  a  good  and  convenient  system  of  lu- 
brication. The  common  oil  cup  with  - 
open  top  or  loose  cap  is  sure  to  get 
filled  with  dirt  and  grit,  which  cut  out 
the  bearings,  largely  increasing  the 
power  required  to  operate  the  ma- 
chine and  greatly  reducing  its  period 
of  usefulness. 

The  hard  oil  cup,  which  holds 
enough  oil  to  last  a  week  or  more, 
always  is  tight,  and  can  be  screwed 
down  a  little  each  day,  thus  insuring 
a  clean  bearing  and  a  regular  supply 
of  grease.  Many  of  the  common  im- 
plements could  be  vastly  improved  by 
replacing  the  common  oil  holes  with 
hard  oil  cups. 

The  oil  holes  can  easily  be  reamed 
out  end  threaded  to  the  proper  stand- 
ard and  the  hard  oil  cups  screwed  in- 
to them.  The  amount  of  work  and 
expense  required  will  be  returned 
many  fold  in  the  saving  of  horseflesh 
and  the  increased  life  of  the  ma- 
chinery. 


Clean  Feed  for  Horses 

Don't  feed  dirty  grain  to  your 
horses.  The  dust,  weed  seeds  and 
other  foreign  matter  in  the  grain  is 
disagreeab'e  and  injurious  to  animals 

Use  a  sieve  to  measure  the  grain, 
and  -give  it  a  few  shakes  to  allow  the 
dirt  and  seeds  to  fall  out  before  feed- 
ing. Some  pour  water  over  the  grain 
in  the  sieve,  or  dip  the  sieve  of  grain 
in  a  bucket  or  tub  of  water  a  few 
times.  This  is  a  good  plan,  as  it 
removes  all  dust  and  smut.  The  feed 
boxes  are  kept  cleaner  by  treating 
the  grain  in  this  way  before  feeding. 


P 


SAVE.  MONEY 

Selix  System  Makes  It  Possible 
Cf  $15.00  \TA  HIGHER 

v5f  llvJ  $12.50  Nvf  LOWER 

This  offer  will  appeal  to  men  who  are  not  only  judges  of  GOOD 
CLOTHES — but  judges  of  GOOD  VALIES  as  well.  Our  most  sat- 
isfied ct  stomers  are  men  who  never  thought  it  possible  to  get 
such  el-:sant,  perfect  fitting  clothes  by  mail  for  such  little  money. 
Season  after  season  the  SELIX  SYSTEM  CLOTHING  CO.  saves 
money  for  its  thousands  of  customers;  it  can  save  money  for  YOU 
— at  least  $-..->«  to  $10.00  on  your  next  suit.  The  Sr.UX  SYSTEM 
makes  this  saving  possible.  By  our  method  of  selling  direct  to 
you,  we  Rive  you  the  middleman's  profit,  which  is  one-third.  Be- 
fore buying  your  new  fall  suit,  don't  fail  to  send  for  our  new 

FREE  SAMPLE  STYLE  BOOK 

which  contains  all-wool  samples  of  latest  fabrics  and  up-to-date 
styles,  a  tape  measure  and  full  instructions  to  take  your  measure- 
ment as  correctly  as  a  tailor.  WE  GUARANTEE  A  PERFECT  KIT 
from  these  measurements  or  money  will  be  refunded.  Be  sure  and 
write  for  style  book  to-day:  do  it  now,  and  put  just  that  many 
dollars  in  the  pockets  of  your  new  suit. 

SELIX  SYSTEM  CLOTHING  CO. 

50-52-54  Mason  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Sharpen  your 
tools  FREE  on 
artificial  diamond 
wheels 


Sharpen  your  bluntest  ax  in 
three  minutes,  Ghape  up  your 
plow  point  in  ten  minutes,  grind 
your  sickles,  ensilage  knives, 
discs  and  all  your  tools  in  a  few 
minutes  without  hard  work — 
try  this  fast  tool  grinder  with 
its  wonderful  artificial  diamond 
wheels  on  your  own  tools  for  30 
days  absolutely  free.  Send  for 
free  book  from  which  you  can 
select  the  outfit  you  like  best 
and  then,  when  you  make  a  se- 
lection, I  will  send  it  on  3  Q  days' 
free  trial.  Use  it  all  you  please 
for  30  days,  and  if  you  don't 
want  to  keep  it,  return  it  at  my 
c::^5T.ze.    No  money  needed. 

C.  J.  LUTHER.  Pre.. 


Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder 


The  DIMO-GRIT  wheels  on  Luther  Grinders  are  made  of  arti- 
ficial diamond  crystals  made  of  the  same  elements  as  real  diamonds, 
fused  in  the  marvelously  hot  electrical  furnaces  that  melt  fire  brick 
like  butter.  They  cut  steel  25  times  faster  than  grindstones — ten 
times  more  efficiently  than  emery — will  not  draw  temper  from  steel — no  need  of 
cooling  with  water.  The  Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder  is  built  all  of  metal — has  en- 
closed shaft  drive  like  an  automobile,  dust-proof  bearings — patent  tool  rests  and 
attachments  for  grinding  sickles,  discs,  etc. — does  all  farm  grinding,  plow  points, 
cultivator  blades,  etc.  Extra  attachments  transform  this  grinder  into  jig  and 
rip  saw,  lathe,  drill,  forge,  etc. 

XX/ 1?  I  TT  ITfli?  fTDPC  RflfllcT  which  tells  an  interesting  story  of  this 
"Ivl  1  Ci  rUI\  rlXCiCi  DWIV  wonderful  artificial  diamond  sharpening 
substance,  gives  pointers  on  tool  sharpening  and  illustrates  Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinders. 
From  this  book  you  may  choose  any  outfit  on  30  days  free  trial,  without  paying  any  money 
In  advance.    Write  today. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO.,  «*  Stroh  Bldg„  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Household  Department  Features 

This  department  will  be  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  housewife. 
Our  buyer  is  on  the  lookout  for  the  most  useful  articles  in  general 
use  about  the  home.  We  will  buy  in  large  quantities  and  give  our 
subscribers  the  articles  at  less  than  one-half  the  retail  price. 

Every  issue  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  contain  one  or  more  special 
offers  for  the  benefit  of  our  patrons. 

Every  article  is  guaranteed. 

See  Page  36  in  This  Issue 
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State  Fair  Breaks  Attendance  Records 


close  of  the  week  that  the  receipts 
from  the  grandstands  and  admission 
gates  had  eclipsed  all  past  records, 
amounting  to  $48,112  as  compared 
with  $43,873,  the  former  high  mark. 
They  believe  that  the  reecipts  from 
all  sources  will  more  than  offset  the 
expenditures,  leaving  a  credit  balance. 
If  this  be  true,  it  can  te  set  down  as 
another  distinguishing  mark  for  the 
1913  fair. 

Using  the  attendance  as  an  index, 
supplemented  by  observation  of  the 
crowds  of  men,  women  and  children 
that  inspected  the  livestock  quarters 
and  visited  the  various  buildings,  an 
unusual  amount  of  interest  was  shown 
in  the  substantial  elements  of  the  ex- 
position, as  it  really  deserves  to  be 
called.  Governor  Hiram  Johnson  was 
present  in  a  flag-decorated  box  at  the 
fair  every  day,  and  many  delegations 
from  the  San  Francisco  bay  cities, 
the  Santa  Clara.  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys  attended.  There 
were  many  visitors  from  the  extremes 
of  the  State  as  well  as  from  neighbor- 
ing Pacific  Coast  States. 

That  concentration  is  effective  was 
shown  in  the  management  of  nine 
distinctive  features  of  the  fair  that 
stood  out  as  units  of  attraction.  These 
were  the  livestock,  the  racing,  the 
horse  show,  the  separate  exhibits  of 
manufactures,  machinery,  and  auto- 
mobiles, the  picturesque  county  ex- 
hibits, the  poultry  and  the  amuse- 
ments. 

The  one  exhibit  that  wa=  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  other  departments  was 
the  women's  exhibit.  For  years  little 
expense  and  r.mall  space  have  been 
set  aside  for  this  department.  A  tour 
of  the  balcony  set  aside  for  women's 
work  revealed  handsome  embroidery, 
beautiful  hand-painted  china,  as  well 
as  more  practical  and  useful  exhibits, 
but  they  were  relatively  few  in  num- 
ber, and  of  a  small  geographical  com- 
pass, by  no  means  representative  of 
the  women  of  the  State  at  large. 
When  the  State  Fair  management 
sees  fit,  or  is  enabled  to  give  the 
women  of  the  State  a  building  for 
their  own,  with  the  same  proportion- 
ate outlay  of  time  and  money  that 
is  devoted  in  preparation  for  other 
features  of  the  fair,  the  showing  will 
be  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  year. 

Quality  rather  than  numbers  marked 
the  livestock  exhibits,  as  in  some 
classes  not  as  many  animals  were  ex- 
hibited as  in  previous  years.  The 
191 fair  showed  that  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  are  raising  better  cattle,  and 
that  the  time  is  fast  coming  when 
the  raising  of  dairy  cattle  and  hogs 
will  be  numbered  among  the  dominant 
industries  of  the  State.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  California  livestock 
shown  at  the  fair  was  notably  demon- 
strated in  the  two  livestock  parades 
in  which  the  value  of  the  stock  led 
before  the  grandstands  was  estimated 
at  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  parade 
was  marshaled  by  Tevis  Paine,  son 
of  Director  C.  W.  Paine,  and  the 
finely  developed  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
and  the  splendidly  formed  horses 
drew  repeated  applause. 

Six  nights,  each  marked  by  a  big 
attendance,  proved  that  the  horse 
show  is  an  attraction  that  cannot  be 
omitted  in  future  programmes.  Last 
year  the  horse  show  was  put  on  in 
a  small  way,  resulting  in  a  decided 
hit.  Much  more  effort  was  expended 
this  year,  with  the  result  that  a  re- 
markable aggregation  of  blooded 
horses  and  fine  ponies  was  shown. 
The  competition  was  keen,  and  the 
fancy  riding  and  driving  turned  out 
to  be  a  strong  drawing  card.  One 
expert's  comment  was  that  California 
is  becoming  a  second  Kentucky. 

One  of  the  innovations  in  the  live- 
stock department  was  the  holding  of 
a  stock-judging  contest  by  young  men 
under  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Carl 
Hess  of  Davis  won  first  prize,  a  $125 


 (Continued  from  Page  Five)  

scholarship  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Farm  School  at  Davis.  Clar- 
ence E.  Fay  of  Visalia  won  the  sec- 
ond prize,  a  $75  scholarship,  and  H. 
C.  Locke  of  Lockeford  took  the  third 
prize,  a  $50  scholarship.  The  first 
prize  for  young  men  who  have  at- 
tended agricultural  schools  was  won 
by  E.  H.  Fisk.  Hugh  Cameron  of 
Davis  was  second  and  R.  A.  Chesson 
of  Fair  Oaks  was  third. 

Professor  O.  E.  Reed  of  Kansas, 
who  acted  as  judge  of  the  dairy  cat- 
tle, declared  that  the  dairy  show  sur- 
passed anything  he  had  seen  in  the 
Middle  Western  and  Eastern  States 
this  year.  John  T.  Caine  of  Utah, 
judge  of  the  bee!  stock,  gave  as  his 
comment  that  the  quality  of  Cali- 
fornia beef  cattle  ranks  high  and  that 
older  breeders  of  the  Middle  West 
had  no  advantage  over  those  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Caine  also  judged  the 
draft  horses  and  complimented  the 
exhibitors  on  the  keen  judgment 
manifested  in  selections  of  stallions 
and  mares  for  foundation  stock,  as 
well  as  on  their  showing  of  native 
stock.  Colonel  J.  A.  Logsdon  of 
Missouri,  who  judged  the  saddle  and 
coach  horses,  predicted  a  great  fu- 
ture for  the  pleasure  horse  game  in 
California.  T.  F.  McConnell  of  Mor- 
gan Hill.  Cal..  who  judged  the  hogs, 
sheep  and  goats,  declared  that  Cali- 
fornia raises  some  of  the  best  sheep 
in  the  country,  and  predicted  .a  big 
future  for  the  hog-raising  industry 
on  this  Coast. 

One  of  the  sensations  of  the  live- 
stock competition  was  the  showing 
made  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow, 
Inka  Tritomia  II,  exhibited  by  James 
McGillivray  of  Sacramento.  Inka 
Tritomia  II  was  adjudged  the  grand 
champion  cow  of  the  fair,  winning 
from  Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke, 
champion  of  last  year.  Wanda  of 
Venadera,  a  Jersey  cow,  exhibited  by 
Guy  H.  Miller  of  Modesto,  won  first 
prize  in  the  milking  contest  for  cows 
over  four  years  old. 

With  many  fine  birds  of  pedigree 
and  distinction  on  exhibition,  the 
poultry  show,  housed  in  a  separate 
building,  was  one  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  fair.  Its  popularity  was 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  hardly  a  time  when  this  depart- 
ment was  not  crowded  with  visitors. 
The  awards  were  made  by  C.  J.  Hinds 
of  Oakland,  who  judged  the  poultry 
classes,  and  R.  V.  Moore  of  Lanker- 
shim,  who  judged  the  pigeons  and 
pet  stock.  A  popular  innovation  was 
introduced  by  the  committee  in  charge 
which  arranged  for  the  printing  of 
the  prize  list  in  catalogue  form.  One 
of  the  exhibits  was  that  of  wild  game 
birds,  including  golden  pheasants  and 
valley  and  mountain  quail  from  the 
State  Farm  at  Hayward.  This  was 
made  tinder  the  direction  of  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

The  exhibits  of  the  State's  agricul- 
tural, horticultural  and  viticulttiral 
products  were  attractively  displayed 
in  pleasing  designs  and  groups  in  the 
limited  space  afforded  by  the  adminis- 
tration building  and  the  temporary 
annex.  Sheaves  of  golden  grain,  huge 
baskets  of  grapes,  trays  of  almonds, 
tables  of  pears  and  plums,  pumpkins, 
watermelons,  apples,  tobacco,  rice, 
olives,  citrus  fruits.  German  millet, 
corn,  peaches,  everything  that  is 
grown  in  generous  California  was 
shown  in  numerous  exhibits. 

Southern  California  came  forward 
with  a  well  arranged  unified  exhibit 
from  its  various  counties,  and  this  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
fair.  Solano  county,  with  its  fruits 
and  other  products,  arranged  in  a 
striking  way,  carried  of?  the  first  prize 
in  the  Class  A  contest.  Butte  county, 
with  its  rice  exhibit  as  the  central 
figure,  won  the  first  award  in  the 
Class  B  contest  for  the  best  display 
of  exclusively  farm  products. 


The  awards,  made  by  Frank  B.  Mc- 
Kevitt  of  Sacramento,  P.  F.  Wood, 
Los  Angeles,  and  George  A.  Dennison 
were  as  follows: 

Class  A — First  prize,  Solano  county, 
$600;  second,  Fresno,  $400;  third, 
Colusa,  $250;  fourth,  San  Joaquin, 
$200;  fifth,  Napa,  $150;  sixth,  Nevada, 
$100;  seventh,  Sutter,  $75;  eighth, 
Madera,  $50. 

Class  B — First  prize,  Butte  county, 
$100;  second,  San  Joaquin,  $75;  third, 
Colusa,  $50. 

The  special  premium  awards  for 
the  best  displays  of  individual  vari- 
eties of  fruits  were  as  follows: 

Peaches  —  First,  Sutter;  second, 
Fre-no;  third,  Merced. 

Pears — Nevada,  sweepstake  prize. 

Apples — First.  Watson\ille;  second, 
Los  Angeles;  third,  Nevada. 

Plums — First.  Solano;  second,  Fres- 
no; third,  Nevada. 

Grapes — First.  Merced;  second,  San 
Joaquin;  third,  Fresno. 

Citrus  fruits — Los  Angeles,  sweep- 
stakes. 

Dried  fruits — First,  Shasta;  second, 
Fresno;  third.  Sutter. 

That  the  life  of  the  farmer  is  be- 
coming easier  through  the  invention 
and  construction  of '  labor-saving  as 
well  as  time-saving  devices,  was  em- 
phatically shown  by  the  array  of  im- 
plements, machines  and  machinery  in 
the  building  and  grounds  set  aside  for 
this  purpose.  The  manufactures' build- 
ing, containing  exhibits  of  prime  in- 
terest to  the  housewife,  also  had  its 
lesson  to  tell  of  the  change  of  every- 
day life  that  is  being  made  by  elec- 
tricity. An  enormous  tent  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  display  of  automobiles 
and  automobile  accessories  of  every 
kind.  The  space  requirements  of  this 
department  have  been  multiplied  by 
three  in  as  many  years.  The  automo- 
bile display  was  visited  by  thousands 
and  there  was  no  better  sign  of  the 
rapidly  growing  importance  of  this 
industry  in  California  than  the  inter- 
est taken  in  this  department  of  the 
fair. 

The  directors  and  officers  of  the 
California  State  Agricultural  Society, 
under  whose  management  the  fair  was 
held,  are: 

A.  L.  Scott,  president;  B.  F.  Rush, 
George  L.  Warlow,  Theodore  Gier, 
T.  H  Ramsay.  E.  F.  Mitchell,  E.  W. 
Howard,  Charles  J.  Chenu,  I.  L.  Bor- 
den, H.  A.  Jastro,  Charles  W.  Paine 
and  John  iff.  Perry,  directors;  J.  L. 
McCarthy,  secretary;  H.  E.  Smith, 
assistant  secretary:  George  Robert- 
son, statistician;  Frank  B.  Anderson, 
superintendent  of  publicity. 


Maturity  in  Hogs 

From  a  market  standpoint  a  ma- 
ture hog  is  one  that  has  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  ceased 
growing  and  taken  on  the  form  and 
finish  required  by  the  meat  trade. 
The  time  at  which  a  pig  comes  to 
maturity  may  be  determined  very 
largely  by  the  character  of  the  feed 
and  the  manner  of  feeding. 

Pigs  may  be  brought  to  market  ma- 
turity anywhere  between  the  ages  of 
6  to  9  months.  Early  maturity  is 
brought  about  by  feeding  an  excess 
of  non-nitrogenous  food  or  by  sud- 
den changes  from  nitrogenous  to  non- 
nitrogenous  foods.  By  feeding  an  ex- 
cess of  such  a  fat-forming  food  as 
cornmeal,  the  pig  does  not  have  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  protein  nutrients  to 
continue  its  growth,  and  so  begins  to 
lay  on  fat. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter,  however, 
to  cairy  early  maturity  to  extremes 
because  under  the  conditions  neces- 
sary a  pig  will  not  grow  as  large  or 
as  rapidly,  and  so  his  gains  will  be 
more  expensive.  The  thing  to  strive 
for  in  pork  production  is  to  bring  the 
pig  to  maturity  at  the  time  he  is  to 
be  marketed  and  not  before. 


Buttermilk  for  Hogs 

Professor  W.  H.  Pew  of  the  Iowa 

Agricultural  College  gives  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  on  feeding  butter- 
milk to  hogs: 

"Buttermilk  when  free  from  water, 

used  for  washing  the  butter,  makes 
excellent  feed  for  hogs.  The  great 
trouble  as  we  find  it  coming  from 
the  creameries  is  that  it  is  hard  to 
determine  how  much  excess  water  is 
contained  in  it.  At  the  present  price 
for  feeds,  I  think  you  will  be  safe 
in  paying  20  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  buttermilk  that  is  free  from  ex- 
cess of  water. 

'"For  sows  that  are  nursing  young 
pigs,  it  should  be  fed  in  very  small 
quantities,  if  at  all,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest diluting  it.  Better  results  would 
be  had  if  the  buttermilk  is  not  put 
into  the  ration  until  the  pigs  are  at 
least  4  or  5  weeks  old.  It  is  partic- 
ularly good  for  growing  pigs,  as  well 
as  fattening  hogs.  The  show  farrows 
at  this  college  are  always  fed  and 
finished  on  corn  and  buttermilk. 

"A  good  ration  for  sows  that  are 
nursing  pigs  of  an  age  when  no 
trouble  will  be  had  from  scouring, 
would  be  as  follows:  Cornmeal,  1 
part;  bran,  2  parts,  with  buttermilk  3 
to  4  pounds  for  each  pound  of  grain 
mixture. 

"Corn  and  buttermilk  afford  a  very 
good  ration  for  fattening  hogs.  For 
growing  pigs  it  might  be  of  advan- 
tage to  make  a  slop  of  shorts  and 
buttermilk,  and  feed  corn  on  the  ear 
besides." 


Avoiding  Grub  in  Sheep 

The  condition  known  as  grub  in 
the  head  is  caused  by  the  presence  in 
the  cavities  of  the  head  between  the 
eyes  of  the  larva  (worm  stage)  of  the 
sheep  bot  fly.  The  trouble  is  con- 
fined to  sheep  and  occasionally  goats. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  sheep  during  the  summer  by  a 
yellowish  gray  fly  somewhat  larger 
than  the  house  fly.  The  eggs  hatch 
and  work  their  way  up  into  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  head  between  the  eyes, 
but  not  into  the  brain.  They  attach 
themselves  there  and  remain  about 
ten  months,  when  they  loosen  their 
hold  and  are  sneezed  out  and  burrow 
into  the  ground.  There  they  pass 
through  another  stage,  emerging  in  a 
mcn.th  or  six  weeks  an  adult  fly,  and 
the  life  cycle  is  begun  again. 

A  few  grubs  may  not  cause  enough 
trouble  to  be  noticed.  However,  if 
there  are  many,  a  thick,  dirty  white 
or  yellowish  discharge  is  caused  with 
coughing  and  sneezing,  tossing  of  the 
head  and  weakened  gait.  Sometimes 
death  results. 

A  veterinarian  can  relieve  the  sheep 
by  trephining,  but  prevention  of  in- 
fection is  a  better  practice.  In  fly 
time  the  noses  of  the  sheep  should 
be  tarred  often.  Some  force  their 
sheep  to  take  their  salt  through  an 
auger  hole,  and  keep  it  smeared  with 
tar  during  fly  time.  A  dark  shed 
where  the  sheep  may  escape  the  flies 
is  a  great  help. 


Losses  of  Sheep 
Losses  of  sheep  from  disease  dur- 
ing the  last  year  are  estimated  to  be 
abcut  24.6  per  thousand,  compared 
with  26.6,  the  ten-year  average  of 
such  losses.  Losses  from  exposure 
are  estimated  to  be  35.1  per  thousand, 
which  compares  with  46.6  similarly 
estimated  a  year  ago  and  35.5  the 
ten-year  average. 

Tne  year  is  thus  seen  to  have  been 
favorable.  The  total  losses  per  thou- 
sand, from  both  disease  and  exposure, 
if  applied  to  the  approximate  num- 
bers and  values  on  January  1,  would 
indicate  a  loss  of  about  2,559,000 
head,  worth  $10,082,000. 


Hog  Sheds 

Hog  sheds  need  not  be  expensive, 
but  they  should  be  dry.  tight  enough 
to  exclude  rains  and  snows,  and  also 
capable  of  being  well  ventilated  in 
summer  when  the  weather  is  hot  and 
shade  is  needed. 
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Disposal  of  Waste  in  the  Farm  Home 


■By  Mary  Vail,  Teacher  of  Domestic   Science  at  Mills  College- 


WHAT  is  more 
important  to  us 
in  life  than  the  home 
in  which  we  live? 
Little  as  we  credit  it 
sometimes,  it  never- 
theless often  makes 
or  mars  our  happi- 
ness, for  it  is  as  much 
a  part  of  our  exist- 
ence as  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  food  we 
eat,  and  the  sleep 
that  recuperates  the 
tired  body. 

So  vital  to  the 
day's  routine  and  the 
life's  work  is  the 
home  in  which  we 
live  that  this  and. the 
following  papers  will 
endeavor  to  point  out 
some  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by 
keeping  pace  with 
modern  develop- 
ments and  the  latest 
discoveries  in  caring  for  and  improv- 
ing the  general  welfare  of  the  home. 
The  healthfulness,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience of  the  house  will  be  treated 
primarily,  while  their  bearing  on  the 
country  house  will  be  considered  in 
its  special  relation  to  the  home  maker. 
The  keynote  of  the  investigation  will 
be  sanitation,  then  which  nothing  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  healthfulness 
of  the  house,  the  helpfulness  of  the 
home-maker  and  the  well-being  of 
the  family. 

The  most  elemental  and,  because 
of  its  neglect,  the  most  important 
subject  for  consideration,  is  the  dis- 
posal of  household  waste.  That  which 
ceases  to  be  of  interest  to  the  human 
mind,  or  becomes  useless,  is  gener- 
ally neglected,  yet  it  is  not  only  on 
account  of  this  neglect,  but  because 
it  bears  so  strongly  upon  the  health 
of  the  household  that  the  subject  of 
waste  is  of  such  vital  importance. 

Nature  cares  for  waste  to-day  as 
she  has  done  all  through  the  ages. 
Everything  seems  to  pass  from  a 
state  of  usefulness,  by  wear  and  tear, 
to  the  condition  of  being  useless. 

Waste  may  be  organic,  that  is,  the 
product  of  life,  either  vegetable  or 
animal,  or  it  may  be  inorganic,  that 
is,  everything  that  is  not  of  vege- 
table or  animal  origin.  Where  ma- 
terial ceases  to  be  of  use  it  may  be 
harmful  or  harmless.  Organic  waste 
is  subject  to  decay,  is  harmful;  in- 
organic waste,  that  is,  mineral  mat- 
ter, is  not  subject  to  decay  and  is, 
therefore,  harmless.  Nevertheless  it 
takes  up  room,  has  to  be  cared  for, 
collects  dust,  and  harbors  insects. 

Our  great  problem  is  caring  for 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter; first,  that  seemingly  dry  ma- 
terial known  as  dust,  or  dirt,  and  sec- 
ond, the  more  or  less  liquid  waste 
from  laundry,  kitchen,  and  the  human 
body. 

Nature  cares  for  waste  by  means 
of  an  invisible  army  of  workers, 
called  bacteria,  which  performs  its 
task  so  quietly  that  we  often  ignore 
it.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  bacteria 
are  friends  rather  than  foes,  and 
there  are  many  varieties  of  each.  It 
I  is  only  since  the  microscope  was  per- 
fected that  we  have  been  able  to 
study  this  form  of  life  and  nnder- 


'ifbe  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  every  woman's, 
Is — not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life 
Provided  it  coald  be — but  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  It  fair 
XJp  to  our  means;  a  very  different  thing. 

IF  all  housekeeping  could  be  done  in  electric-lighted,  steam-heated,  hot-watered,  well-janitored  apartments, 
with  delicatessen  or  cafe  attached  and  laundry  and  sewing  done  away  from  the  home,  the  pianola  or  the 
phonograph  might  keep  the  music  of  domestic  life  flowing  on  in  serene  harmony.  Unfortunately,  the  aver- 
age country  housewife  has  these  conveniences  only  in  her  dreams  and  must  face  the  actual  problems  of 
every-dny  life  and  provide  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  her  family  with  little  equipment  and  away  from 
the  emporiums  of  ready-to-serve  food,  ready-to-wear  clothes,  steam  laundry  and  places  of  amusement. 

If  the  household  efficiency  engineer  were  to  visit  ninety  out  of  a  possible  hundred  farm  homes  the 
first  problems  to  be  considered  would  be  the  water  supply  and  the  disposition  of  sewage.  The  sanitation 
of  the  home,  which  in  the  city  is  looked  after  in  a  great  measure  by  the  Hoard  of  Health,  is,  in  the 
country,  too  often  neglected  or  cared  for  at  great  expenditure  of  strength  by  the  women  of  the  farm. 
Water  Piped  from  a  cased  well  to  kitchen,  wash  room  and  milk  house  should  be  one  of  the  first  problems 
disposed  of  in  every  country  home,  the  initial  expense  being  small  in  comparison  with  the  strength  and 
health  saving  accomplished.  The  dug  well  or  cistern  walled  with  rock  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
family  as  well  as  a  tax  on  the  strength  of  the  one  who  does  the  house  work. 

In  presenting  a  scries  of  articles  on  "Practical  Household  Economics"  by  Miss  Mary  Vail,  teacher  of 
Domestic  Science  at  Mills  College,  "Orchard  and  Farm"  endeavors  to  be  of  real  service  to  farm  women. 
Questions  uddressed  to  Mrs.  Virginia  Kirtley,  Editor,  Household  Department,  will  be  promptly  answered. 


stand  the  "purifying  action  of  the 
earth."  Now  we  know  that  the  up- 
per twelve,  or,  at  most,  eighteen 
inches  of  soil,  is  teeming  with  bac- 
teria, and  that  their  work  is  to  act 
upon  the  complex  organic  material, 
such  as  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  and  to  break  it  up  into  sim- 
pler harmless  compounds.  These  sim- 
pler compounds  are  in  condition  to 
be  absorbed  by  plants,  and  the  plants 
in  turn  nourish  animals  and  man. 

Animals,  and  the  plants  themselves, 
eventually  die  and  are  returned  to  the 
ground  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  soil 
bacteria.  Nature  has  completed  the 
cycle  again  and  again,  that  is,  from 
complex  to  simpler  compounds  by 
the  acid  of  bacteria;  from  simpler  to 
complex  compounds  by  means  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  simplest  . 
and  easiest  way  of  disposing  of  waste 
is  to  use  nature's  methods  of  let- 
ting the  bacteria  of  the  soil  make 
it  harmless.  We  must  not  overwork 
these  bacteria,  however,  or  drown 
them  out,  for  they  need  both  time 
and  air  in  which  to  do  their  work. 

Burying,  nature's  method,  is  but 
one  way  of  disposing  of  waste;  an- 
other is  drying,  for  bacteria  cannot 
work  without  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture.  Bacteria  of  another  class 
are  responsible  for  decay  and  pro- 
duce disagreeable  odors,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  this  dry  organic  ma- 
terial may  at  any  time  absorb  mois- 
ture and  begin  to  decay  again,  so  it 
is  better  to  follow  drying  with  burn- 
ing, unless  you  can  put  the  dry  ma- 
terial upon  the  ground  for  a  fer- 
tilizer. 

Burning  is  the  third  way  of  caring 
for  waste.  It  kills  all  life  and  breaks 
up  the  material  into  gases,  water,  and 
ash,  often  called  mineral  matter. 

The  fourth  way  of  caring  for  waste 
is  adding  to  it  a  caustic  chemical, 
like  lime,  which  will  break  it  up 
into  simpler  compounds,  but  com- 
pounds which  are  not  practicable  as 
plant  food  because  of  the  excess  of 
lime  or  other  material. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  four 
ways  of  disposing  of  waste  have  been 
made  clear,  let  us  take  up  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  waste  and  consider  the 
best  means  of  making  them  harmless. 

First,  the  inorganic  waste: 


Bottles,  tin  cans,  etc.,  do  not  de- 
cay, but  they  hold  water  and  dirt, 
and  thereby  may  breed  mosquitoes 
and  flies.  They  are  unsightly  as  well 
as  a  menace  and  would  better  be 
used  to  fill  in  low  places  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  first  breaking 
the  bottles  and  piercing  the  cans. 

Ashes  may  be  used  to  fill  in  low 
places  or  to  make  walks;  if  sifted 
and  mixed  with  cement  in  proper 
proportions  they  will  make  good 
floors.  Wood  ashes,  because  of  the 
potash  they  contain,  act  as  a  fer- 
tiler,  and  a  deodorizer.  Wood  or 
coal  ashes,  if  sifted,  may  be  mixed 
with  earth  for  the  earth  closet. 

Second,  the  organic  waste. 

Sweepings  would  include  dust,  both 
organic  and  inorganic,  and  the  wear 
.  and  tear  of  life,  clothing,  furniture, 
etc.;  it  should  always  be  burned. 

Wash  water  would  include  water 
from  bath  and  laundry  as  well  as 
that  from  dishes  and  vegetables.  It 
cannot  be  dried,  burned  or  buried, 
but  may  be  poured  upon  the  ground 
in  small  quantities  or  in  larger  quan- 
tities if  several  plots  are  taken  in 
turn  and  each  plot  given  a  chance 
to  rest  between  times.  This  would 
give  to  the  garden  not  only  water 
but  organic  material  which  would 
soon  be  made  available  by  the  soil 
bacteria.  To  make  the  system  satis- 
factory we  must  remember,  first,  that 
the  ground  must  not  be  saturated 
with  water,  but  periodically  must  be 
rested  that  sun  and  air  may  penetrate 
the  soil  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
bacteria;  second,  that  plants  requir- 
ing a  rich  soil  must  be  placed  where 
the  water  enters  the  garden  and 
never  salad  plants  or  those  to  be 
eaten  without  cooking. 

Garbage,  or  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kitchen  waste,  is  valuable  as 
food  for  animals.  It  should  always 
be  fresh  and  clean  when  fed.  The 
garbage  can  should  be  free  from 
odors  and  kept  so  by  frequent  cleans- 
ing. To  simplify  the  case  of  the 
garbage  can,  no  liquid  waste  should 
be  poured  into  it  and  a  heavy  paper 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  can  before  any  waste  is  put  into 
it.  It  should  be  kept  covered  and 
emptied  daily  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing a  breeding  place   for  flies  and 


odor  producing  bac- 
teria. If  one  cannot 
feed  kitchen  waste,  it 
should  be  buried  or 
dried  and  burned.  If 
the  latter  method  is 
employed  the  mate- 
rial may  be  put  in  a 
pan  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  to  get  rid 
of  the  moisture,  then 
burned  in  the  stove; 
or  it  may  be  put 
above  the  oven  un- 
der the  stove  lids 
when  the  oven  is  not 
in  use.  This  will 
soon  dry  it  out,  when 
it  may  be  raked  for- 
ward into  the  fire- 
box. Another  way  is 
to  burn  it  in  the  back 
yard  with  papers,  etc. 
(if  the  neighbors  do 
not  object). 

If  the  waste  is  to 
be  buried  space  must 
be  planned  for  four  or  six  pits. 
Dig  one  at  a  time,  fill  it  gradually 
and  allow  three  to  four  months  for 
the  bacteria  to  do  their  work.  The 
pit  should  not  be  more  than  eighteen 
inches  deep,  the  soil  being  piled  at 
the  side.  The  size  of  the  pit  should 
be  commensurate  with  the  material 
that  would  be  emptied  into  it  dur- 
ing a  month's  time  at  most.  When- 
ever waste  is  put  into  the  pit  it  must 
be  covered  with  fresh,  dry  soil. 

Human  waste,  the  excreta  of  the 
body,  is  our  greatest  problem  when- 
ever a  public  water  carriage  system 
does  not  provide  for  it.  If  carelessly 
left  uncovered  it  will  breed  flies 
which  seem  to  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  carry  dirt  to  food  and  peo- 
ple; it  may  be  tracked  about  by 
small  animals  and  it  may  be  blown 
about  on  soiled  paper.  If  water 
stands  on  it,  mosquitoes  will  breed 
in  it  and  will  perhaps  transmit  its 
germs  to  people;  or  the  dirty  water 
may  seep  through  the  soil  and  con- 
taminate the  drinking  water  in  the 
well.  If  excreta  is  deposited  in  a 
deep  vault  it  is  below  the  bacteria 
laden  soil  and  it  is  often  shut  away 
from  contact  with  the  soil.  The  ordi- 
nary privy'  vault  is  a  menace  to 
health  as  well  as  a  disgrace  to  an 
intelligent  people,  and  yet  it  need 
not  be.  Human  excreta  as  well  as 
that  of  animals  is  a  valuable  fertilizer, 
and  the  earth  closet  is  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

There  are  two  requirements  for 
an  earth  closet,  a  water  tight  cov- 
ered box  and  light,  dry,  top  soil.  The 
box  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  pail,  or 
a  half  barrel,  or  a  cement  box  which 
would  better  slope  forward  so  that 
the  liquid  waste  may  run  into  a 
trough  filled  with  sawdust.  The  light 
dry  top  soil  must  be  close  at  hand 
in  a  box,  and  every  deposit  of  ex- 
creta must  be  covered  with  a  shovel- 
ful of  soil.  When  the  receptacle  is 
full  it  must  be  emptied;  the  material 
may  have  been  broken  down  and  be 
ready  to  use  again  with  top  soil  as 
a  covering  for  excreta  or  the  bac- 
teria may  need  a  little  more  time  to 
complete  their  work.  The  closet  will 
be  practically  odorless  and  may  as 
safely  be  put  inside  the  house  as  out 
of  it. 
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Winners  in  Household  Contest 


EACH  inoDth  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  give  splendid  prizes  for  the  best 

lioiiNcliold  hints  received.  These  sugrKestlnns  may  embrace  any  portion 
of  the  home — the  kitchen,  the  nursery,  the  bedroom,  the  laundry,  the  poultry 
yard,  the  orchard,  the  sewing-room,  the  sickroom— anything,  In  tact, 
wh itli  will  lighten  the  cares  oi  the  home  und  tell  some  other  woman  how  to 
do  something  which  will  help  her. 

The  following  rules  MUST  he  observed,  or  no  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  suggestions: 

Suggestions  must  not  contain  more  than  150  words. 

Mot  more  than  two  suggestions  a  mouth  mny  be  sent  by  one  person. 
Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Do  not  send  a  letter  with  your  suggestion.     The  suggestion  Itself  is 

enough. 

The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  suggestions  whether  or  not 
they  win  a  prize. 

Address  all  suggestions  to  the  Household  Kditor,  care  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  Hcurst  Building,  San  Frunelsco,  Oil. 

Following  are   the   prize   winners  eum  mixed  with  20  ger  cent  of  whale 

this  month  in  the  Household  Help  oil  soap.    This  combination  makes  a 

contest,    and    the    articles    awarded  jelly  that  mixes  freely  with  water, 

them:  and  is  generally  used  at  3  per  cent 

Mrs.  F.  Swanson,  Fallon,  Cal.,  solution.    At  10  per  cent  it  destroys 

aluminum  percolator  $5.00  flf.as,  wlth,  perfect  certainty.    It  is  ap- 

_     ,.       ...         v  i       r>    n  plied  to  the  floors  and  walls  of  houses 
Caroline  W.  McKinlay,   R.  D.  wjth  any  garden  sprayer.    An  animal 
box  97,  Salem,  Ore.,  sterling  washed  wit".,  iks  emulsion  will  be  en- 
mounted  carving  set                   4.00  tircly  reijeved  of  tMe  pests."— CARO 

Mrs.  Franklin   Groves,   Milton,  L  \K  \V.  McKINLAY. 

Cal.,  sterling  silver  berry  spoon  3.00  Flavoring  for  Ice  Cream. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Adams,  Sierraville,  When  making  ice  cream  try  flavor- 

Cal.,  sterling  silver  butter  knife  2.50  ing  it  with  vanilla  and  cinnamon,  half 

Mrs    E.  R.  Field,  261  Spencer  and  half.    I  have  tried  this  combina- 

ave     San  Jose    Cal.,  sterling  tion  as  an  experiment  and  found  that 

silver  sardine  fork                     LK  &  S^vc   a   delightful    blend   to  the 

Mrs    P    J.  Anderson,   Conrad,  flavoring.    My  friends  are  delighted 

I    i                    JT™,Z3  with  my  ice  cream  and  often  want 

Mont.,  sterling  silver  mounted  know  what  I  use.-MRS.  FRANK- 

bottle  opener                            100  LIN  GROVES. 

Total  ~_—  -  $17.00  To  Prevent  Colds. 

c  ii     •  ~    ~  _«    *»,..    „,;,„  Now  that  the  rainy  season  is  so 

lollowincr    are    the    prize-w  inning  ,     ,  , J     ,  ~ 

*   a?  near,  every  one  should  make  sure  that 

suggestions.  raincoats,  rubbers  and  umbrellas  are 

Perfect  Buttonholes.  in  readiness  for  the  first  rainy  day,  as 

To    make    perfect    buttonholes    in  this   ma;    prevent   a   severe    cold. — 

worsted  or  any  garment  that  is  apt  MRS.  E.  R  FIELD 

to  fray,  heat  a  knife  and  draw  it  over  To  Keep  Hands  Soft, 

beeswax,  cut  the  but.cnhoie  and  run  To  keep  the  hands  soft  and  velvety 

the  knife  blade  through  the  hole,  pull  or  to  cure  chapped  skin,  nothing  suf- 

it  out  and  work  the  buttonhole.    One  passcs  this  simple  lotion:  Equal  parts 

waxing  will  do  for  six  buttonholes,  of   g|yccrine    acetic   acif]    am)  rose 

and  it  works  like  a  charm.     1  his  is  water. —  MRS.  P  J.  ANDERSON, 

done  by  tailors  in  working  the  button-  M  ,  Horseradish 

holes  in  men's  coats  and  waistcoats.  ™2  -in<-  riorseraaWB. 

-MRS   F  SWANSON.  \  '  fr,"""':iic   on  uboth  and 

patience  in  preparing  horseradish,  try 

To  Kill  Fleas.  the    h.llowing      Brush   as   clean  as 

This  flea  remedy  was  found  in  an  possible,  then  pour  boiling  water  over 

old  diary:    "A  leaflet  issued  by  the  it  and  you  will  find  it  can  be  scraped 

imperial  entomologist  says  the  best  without  any  trouble.    Then  grind  in 

manner  of  destroying  fleas  is  the  free  the  food  chopper  out  of  doors,  and 

use  of  crude  oil  emulsion,  which  con-  you  will   be  saved  the  vexation  of 

sists  of  SO  per  cent  of  crude  petrol-  "crying"— MRS  \V.  A.  ADAMS. 

SALADS  GENERAL  HINTS 

Half  cupful  of  grated  cheese,  a  Save  yourself  in  your  work.  In  the 
tablespoonful  of  gelatine,  a  cupful  of  first  ilace  sit  all  you  can;  sit  down 
whipped  cream,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  prepare  the  vegetables  for  din- 
to  taste.  Mix  the  cheese  with  the  uer;  sit  down  to  scour  the  knives  and 
whipped  cream,  season  with  salt  and  clean  the  silver;  sit  down  at  the  iron- 
pepper,  and  add  to  the  gelatine  dis-  ing  board  and  smooth  the  plain  pieces, 
solved  in  a  scant  cupful  of  water.  Now,  about  ironing  If  your  hus- 
This  may  be  shaped  in  large  or  small  band's  night  shirt  is  smoothed  in 
molds.  When  the  jelly  begins  to  front  and  folded  artistically  who  is 
harden  cover  with  grated  cheese.  to  know  whether  the  back  has  been 
Serve  on  a  lettuce  leaf  with  a  cream  jr0ned  or  not?  I'll  venture  to  say  he 
or  French  dressing,  to  which  has  been  wijj  not  unjess  you  t(.n  hjm  Learn 
added  a  little  grated  cheese  Serve  to  slig,lt  whcre  w[u  Jq 
with  cheese  balls  made  as  follows:  Somc  garrncnts  must  no{  be  si,Khted 
A  cup  of  mashed  cream  cheese  one-  at  a„.  apr0:ls  an(,  be- 
half cup  each  of  chopped  nuts  and  done  the  best  k  fc 
olives  one-half  cup  of  crumMed  TheS£  w  » 
cooked  egg  yolk  and  salt  to  taste.  ncef,  ft  r,  S  «  w 
Thoroughly  mix,  form  into  balls  and  ..  .  ,  ,  ,  .  u*"'  «" 
roll  k.  chopped  parsley.  The  mixture  ^i^Jt^J^f'^1^  J™ 
may  be  spread  between  thin  slices  of  ^  ''  u  '  ,  ^°d-?u  °VCr 
bread,  or  it  may  be  molded  cut  into  or,\  g«J  ,s  not  essential  either  to 
clirpc  an/  served  on  lettuce  leaves  t!le  l,aPI»"ess  or  well-being  of  our 
wit?  FretheTressn?g.-MURS.jaVL!  LC»°W^?tS"  THEO'  EMERSON 
BP. VERS,  Oleta,  Cal.  Stockton,  Ca  . 

Mix    a    pound    oi    white    grapes,  he~  starting mayonnaise  dressing 

seeded,  a  can  of  shredded  pineapple,  a^d . ?  KaspoonruJ  of  .old  water  to 

two  cups  of  sugar,  six  oranges,  cut  the  ,bcV^1  -vo:k  <»  tl,e  egg;  then  pro- 

finc.  and  a  box  of  gelatine.    Soak  the  ceed  With  the  wl  M  usual  and  it  will 

gelatine  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  for  no*  cardie.— MRS.  W     E  SMITH, 

twenty  minutes,  then  add  a  pint  of  5113  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 

boiling  water  and  stir  until  dissolved.  When  your  hot  water  bottle  leaks, 

Add  the  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a  heat  fine  sand  or  salt  in  the  oven  and 

lemon  and  then  the  fruit.    When  it  fill  the  boUle.    It  remains  hot  longer 

besiiu  to  harden  stir  and  put  on  ice  than  water  and  can  be  used  over  and 

to    harden. — MRS.    A.    J.    LINDA,  over  again.— MRS.  W.  F.  BOIRE, 

Kingsburg,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 


Louisa  M.  Alcott's  Famous  Book 

Little  Women 

Now  published  in  a  new  PLAYERS"  EDITION  containing  12 
illustrations  from  scenes  in  the  play.  Read  the  book  and  see 
the  play. 

Over  One  Million  Copies 
of  "Little  Women"  Have 
Already  Been  Sold 

and  this  wholesome  story  ot  New  England  family  life  was  never 
so  popular  as  it  is  to-day. 

Already  enshrined  among  the  most  delightful  of  youthful 
memories,  "Little  Women"  will,  in  its  newest  form,  make  a 
wider  and  deeper  appeal  than  ever. — Boston  Globe. 

Bound  in  Cloth,    617  pages. 
Price,  $1.50  net ;  by  mail,  $1.67. 

At  All  Booksellers  or  the  Publishers. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston 
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Letters  to  Girls  and  Women 


-By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox- 


No.  5 — To  an  Expectant  Mother 


YOU  tell  me  another 
child  is  coming;  and 
that  you  are  worried  and 
full  of  trouble  and  anxi- 
ety; and  sorry  for  your- 
self. 

It  does  not  seem  to  en- 
ter your  mind  that  you 
are  forming  the  nature  of 
your  child  by  your 
moods;  and  that  you 
have  an  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  you  to  use  will 
power,  self-control,  pray- 
er and  faitli  while  this 
helpless  being  is  being 
carried  under  your  heart. 

You  are  building  some- 
thing whicli  will  mean  good  or  evil 
for  the  world  for  time  and  eternity. 

You  are  bringing  into  existence  a 
human  being. 

Such  a  colossal  thought  ought  to 
take  such  complete  possession  of  you 
that  nothing  petty,  nothing  gloomy, 
nothing  selfish,  nothing  less  than 
greatness  and  glory  could  enter  your 
mind. 

That  child  now  under  your  heart 
has  lived  many  times  before  on  earth. 
It  will  come  with  many  impulses  and 
tendencies  brought  over  from  old  in- 
carnations; and  many  others  from 
ancestors  of  your  own  and  the  ances- 
tors of  the  father. 

But  greater  than  all  these  im- 
pulses and  tendencies  is  the  mind  of 
the  mother  to  mould  and  shape  that 
child  into  what  it  will  be. 

T.'  you  realize  how  wonderful  is 
the  work  given  to  do,  and  how  far 
reaching  will  be  the  results  of  how 
you  do  it,  a  great  awe  will  fall  upon 
you  with  a  great  exaltation. 

You  will  fall  on  your  knees,  and 
lift  your  face  to  the  Invisible  Help- 
ers, and  cry  out:  "Creator.  God,  and 
all  Holy  Angels  and  Intelligences 
in  the  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds 
about  and  beyond  you,  help  me  to 
be  worthy  of  this  mighty  mission 
of  Motherhood  with  which  I  am  in- 
vested, endowed.    Thrill  me,  stir  me. 


For  mustard  pickles,  take  one  quart 
Ismail    cucumbers    whole,  one  quart 
large    cucumbers    sliced,    one  quart 
1  green  tomatoes  sliced,  one  quart  small 
button  onions,  one  large  cauliflower 
divided  into  flowercttes  and  half  a 
jdozen  bell  peppers  cut  fine.    Make  a 
Ibrinc  of  four  quarts  of  water  and  one 
Ipint  of  salt,  pour  it  over  the  mixed 
jvegetables  and  let  stand  covered  24 
lours.     Then   sea  id    the   whole  and 
turn  into  a  colender  to  drain.  Mix 
one  cup  of  flour,  six  tablcspoonfuls 
wf  best  mustard  and  one  tablespoon- 
of  turmeric  with    enough  good 
krinegar  to  make  a  smooth  paste,  add 
lone  cup  of  granulated  sugar  and  suf- 
ficient vinegar  to  make  two  quarts  in 
ML    Boil  this  mixture  until  it  is  thick 
End  smooth,  taking  care  it  does  not 
burn  by  stirring  constantly,  then  add 
the  vegetables  and  heat  through.  This 
kill  keep  indefinitely  and  is  always 
food.— MRS.  S.    SWAYSGOOD,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

To  make  pineapple  orange  marma- 
ade  prepare  two  large  ripe  pineap- 
ples as  for  conserve;  peel  and  remove 
he  core  and  white  inner  skin  of  six 
navel  oranges;  slice  and  run  through 
(he  chopper,  mincing  as  fine  as  pos- 
ible;  allow  three-quarters  of  a  pint 
if  granulated  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
ruit;  put  all  in  a   preserving  kettle 
nd  cook  steadily  over  a  slow  fire  for 
hirty-five  minutes,  or  until  it  reaches 
he  consistency  of  other  fruit  marma- 
ide:  cool  and  put  awav  in  tightly 
ealed    pint    jars    or    covered  jelly 
lasses. — MRS.   J.   F.    RAY,  Albion, 


enlighten  me  with  wis- 
dom; give  me  light  and 
guidance;  and  show  me 
the  way  to  give  to  the 
world  a  perfect  child." 

This  prayer  will  be 
from  the  depths  of  your 
being,  and  it  will  be  re- 
peated every  day,  and  you 
will  fall  asleep  at  night 
with  the  words  on  your 
lips. 

Then  you  will  guard 
yourself  from  all  evil 
thinking  or  speaking,  from 
gloomy  or  depressing 
thoughts;  because  you 
will  know  that  one  who 
so  respects  the  mission  entrusted  to 
her,  and  who  so  believes  in  her  great 
responsibility  will  be  guarded  and 
helped  over  all  the  hard  places  by  the 
Divine  Guides,  who  are  ever  about  us. 

You  will  avoid  looking  at  the  ugly, 
the  deformed  and  the  repulsive  things 
of  earth.  You  will  read  no  tales  of 
crime  and  allow  no  one  to  talk  such 
things  to  you,  because  you  will  not 
want  tc  pass  on  to  your  unborn  child 
anything  but  the  beautiful,  healthful 
anf!  inspiring  things  of  life. 

You  will  read  good  books,  books 
cr  biographies  of  noble  lives,  books 
of  brave  and  noble  deeds;  and  you 
will  listen  to  good  music;  and  go 
into  churches  and  galleries  and  see 
beautiful  pictures;  or  walk  in  woods 
.■nd  fields  and  look  at  beautiful  Na- 
ture. 

And  always  will  there  be  the  prayer 
and  the  faith  in  your  heart  that  brings 
the  Invisible  Helpers  near. 

You  will  believe  that  a  Great  Soul 
is  coming  to  earth  through  you,  a 
soul  that  will  he  helpful,  and  happy, 
and  that  will  bring  the  best  joy  into 
your  own  life  that  it  has  ever  known. 

And  with  all  your  heart  and  mind 
and  mental  and  spiritual  powers  you 
will  love  this  baby  hidden  away  under 
your  heart;  and  you  will  be  brave  and 
courageous  and  know  that  all  must  be 
well  with  you  and  it.  For  of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 


PRESERVING  AND  CANNING 


KITCHEN 


A  corset  steel  broken  in  two  makes 
a  fine  scraper  for  the  kitchen,  being 
oliable  and  bending  easily  on  round- 
ing surfaces.  It  also  saves  the  edges 
of  the 'knives.  MRS.  KRATKA,  El 
Monte,  Cal. 

To  clean  a  musty  churn  fill  with 
sour  milk,  let  stand  24  hours  and 
wash  with  strong  solution  of  sal  soda. 
Scald  as  usual  and  set  in  the  sun  for 
an  hour. — MRS.  A.  H.  PERRY,  R.  F. 
D.  No.  1,  Sonoma,  Cal.  j 

When  frying  eggs  put  a  little  grease 
in  the  pan  and  drop  in  the  eggs  and  a 
few  drops  of  water.  Put  the  lid  on 
and  your  eggs  will  never  stick  to  the 
pan  and  will  not  have  to  be  turned 
as  so  many  people  like  eggs  turned 
over.— MRS.  FLORA  THOMPSON, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CLEANING 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
clean  silver  or  plated  ware  is  to  place 
it  in  a  vesel  of  clabbered  milk  for 
twelve  hours  or  more.  The  sour  milk 
works  like  magic  and  saves  the  house- 
wife's time,,  patience  and  aching  fin- 
gers. MRS.  JOHN  H.  FULLER, 
Talent,  Ore. 

LAUNDRY 

When  washing  aprons,  pillowslips, 
petticoats,  etc.,  with  hand-made  lace, 
try  pinning  them  on  the  line  sideways 
instead  of  the  lace  at  the  lower  edge 
and  the  wind  will  not  whip  the  lace 
out;  the  same  is  true  with  fringed 
towels,  dresser  covers  or  hemstitched 
ends.— MRS.  FRANK  SWANSON, 
Fallon,  Cal. 


OUR  BOOK  OF  FALL  FASHIONS  IS  FREE 


Contains  over  200  pages 
of  beautiful  illustrations. 
We  pay  all  mail  or  express 
charges. 


HERE  ARE  SOME  REAL  BARGAINS 


92.9s. 


5FSS.  STYLISH.  WELL- 
TAILORED  COAT  of  Hoe,  all- 
wool  Astrakhan  Fur  cloth.  Coat 
is  designed  with  straight,  slightly 
fitted  back,  It  has  graceful  collar 
ending  in  tabs  in  front,  each  tab 
trimmed  with  a  large  black  plush 
covered  button.  Kevers  may  be  worn 
as  pictured  or  may  be  buttoned 
across  chest  as  shown  in  the  small 
picture.  Coat  fastens  with  two 
large  seal*  plush  buttons.  The  turn- 
back cults  are  of  self  material.  Coat 
•s  4n  inches  in  length.  Serviceably 
lined  with  good  quality  Venetian. 
Comes  itr  black,  navy  blue  or 
brown.  Sizes:  32  to  44  bust,  also 
to  fit  misses  and  small  women, 
sizes:  32  to  38  bust.  Price,  mail 
or  trpitcc    ifcazgac  paid  by  £y  gg 


6P89.     STYLISH  SMALL  WALK- 
ING  HAT  shown   on   figure,  with 
crown  of  fitted  velvet  slightly  draped 
track    rrnd    front — graduated  rolled 
brim   higher  at   left   side — trimmed 
in   bnck  with  large  how  effect  nf 
silk    mescaline    standim;    out  from 
hSt.      Front    trimming   of    three  imported 
variegited    velvet    roses.      Comes   in  black 
velvet  with  Nell  rose  silk  bow   in  the  new 
French  blue  velvet  fa  beautiful  shade  a  bit 
lighter  thin  navv  bine)  with  bow  to  match, 
and  in  rich  brown  vtlvet  with  bow  to  match. 
Price,  mail  or  express  charges  paid  98 


imn  TATTOTtF.n  SFTT  OF  ALL-WOOL 
SETtrjl?:.  The  coat  is  a  cutaway  model 
fastening  with  two  large  velvet  covered 
buttons.  The  collar  and  cuffs  are  also  nf 
velvet-  Coat  is  cut  with  a  straight,  slightly 
fitted  back  and  is  3R  inches  in  length.  Lin- 
ing is  of  guaranteed  satin.  Two  oblique 
slot  pockets.  In  the  back  model  is  trimmed 
with  eight  velvet  covered  buttons.  The 
skirt  has  a  full  length  stitched  plait  at 
each  side  seam,  trimmed  at  lower  part  on 
e.ich  side  with  four  velvet  buttons.  It  is 
slashed  at  the  hottom.  but  the  slash  may  be 
closed  by  attached  snap  glove  fasteners.  In 
the  back  is  a  panel  box-plait  effect  stitched 
down  to  about  the  hips.  Fastens  invisibly 
at  left  side.  Colors:  black,  navy  blue  or 
brown.  Sizes:  32  to  44  bust.  23  to  32 
waist,  37  to  44  skirt  length— also  propor- 
tioned to  fit  misses  and  small  women.  Sizes: 

?,7  ,t?t:i's  5S.st>  S3-  to  26  waist-  and  37  to 
40  skirt  length.    Price,  mail  or  ex-  " 
press  charges  paid  by  us  


GF91. 

Hat 

$3.98 


$10.98 


™;  «HM  £T,vHoTr  °,F  >RICH  HV8B  „  Has  mushroom  brim  rolled  up  at  back.  Trimmed  around 
^ -mi L, 2SS  i1- band-  st.lck-UD  effec,t  back.  Colors:  black  plush  with  natural  grayish 
„JL  S  ,  i  i  °SSr>  <J*mming  in  gray  mole  plush  with  natural  and  Nell  rose  trimming,  and  in 
uav>  i.lue  plush,  with  natural  and  King  blue  trimming,  and  in  brown  plush  wifh  natural  and  Cl  QC 
champagne  Ostrich  trimming.     Price,  mail  or  express  charges  paid  by  us   Jo.  JO 


Bellas  Hess  &.(5 

WASHINGTON,  MORTON   &.  BARROW  STS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y 


We  satisfy  you 
or  refund  your 
money. 


Readers  when  answering  advertisements  must 
always  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm."  This  will 
enable  us  to  trace  the  cause  of  mistakes  or  delay. 
We  advertise  the  fact  that  we  guarantee  adver- 
tisers appearing  in  our  publication  and  our 
standard  of  integrity  must  be  maintained. 
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Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


Child's  Dress,  7982. 

MOTHERS  are  constantly  on  the  outlook  for  new 
and  pretty  designs  for  little  children.  Here  is  a 
frock  which  is  as  charming  as  can  be  and  yet  perfectly 
simple  and  easy  to  make.  The 
skirt  portion  is  straight,  gathered 
at  its  upper  edge,  and  joined  to  a 
plain  body,  and  over  this  body  is 
arranged  the  shaned  one  with  a 
sash  of  ribbon  slipped  under  the 
lower  edge.  Most  mothers  will 
like  the  short  sleeves,  for  nothing 
is  prettier  than  to  see  the  dimpled 
arms  of  childhood,  but,  neverthe- 
less, long  ones  are  included  in  the 
pattern  and  can  be  used  when  oc- 
casion requires.  Frocks  of  this 
kind  are  charmingly  made  from 
fine  Dresden  lawn,  Dresden  voile 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  from  all 
white.  M~  of  the  tiny  little 
flower  designs  seem  especially 
adapted  to  childhood  and  are  ex- 
tremely popular. 

For    the    4-year    size    will  be 
needed  ZY»  yards  of  material  27. 
inches  wide,  lM  yards  36,  or  V/i 
yards  44,  with  one  yard  of  ribbon 
5  inches  wide  for  the  sash,  and  3  yards  of  ruffling. 

The  pattern  7982  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  2,  4 
and  6  years  of  age. 

Fancy  Collars,  One  Size,  7980 

FANCY  collars  and  pretty  fichus  make  an  important 
feature  of  the  season's  fashions.  Fichus  take  every 
possible  variation  of  the  familiar  form,  and  collars  ap- 
pear in  constantly  increasing 
variety.  The  fichu  collar  shown 
here  is  charming,  made  from 
net,  chiffon  or  any  similar  ma- 
terial. The  collar  fits  perfectly 
about  the  neck,  while  the  fichu 
fronts  are  dainty  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  wired  collar  sug- 
gests the  Medici  idea  and  is 
combined  with  prettily  shaped 
revers.  If  a  simpler  effect  is 
wanted,  the  wired  or  Medici 
collar  can  be  used  without  the 
flat  one  over  the  shoulders,  or 
the  flat  collar  can  be  used 
without  the  wired  one.  Either 
of  these  collars  will  completely 
transform  a  plain  blou«e. 
To  make  No.  1  will  be  needed  V\  yard  of  material  21 
inches  wide,  or  l/2  yard  wide,  with  2 -Ms  yards  of  ruffling. 
To  make  the  other  will  be  needed  2J4  yards  of  lace  or  em- 
broidery 5  inches  wide  and  1  yard  of  plaited  ruffling. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  one -size  only. 

Any  one  or  more  of  these  patterns  will  be  n  ailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents 
for  each  pattern.  Address  Fashion  Department  of  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  Hearst  Building,  San 
Francisco,  Ca!. 


Draped  Two=Piece  Skirt,  7977, 

HERE  is  one  of  the  newest  and  prettiest  developments 
of  the  two-piece  skirt.  The  front  is  narrow,  form- 
ing almost  a  panel,  and  sides  and  back  are  cut  in  one 
but  draped  gracefully.  There  is 
a  plait  at  each  side  of  the  panel 
below  the  drapery,  which  pro- 
vides freedom  for  walking.  A 
smart  touch  is  given  by  the  strap 
arranged  over  the  back  when  the 
skirt  is  cut  with  the  high  waist 
line.  The  pattern  also  comes 
with  the  natural  waist  line.  The 
model  is  a  good  one  both  for  the 
street  and  the  house,  for  it  is 
equally  well  adapted  to  the  suit 
and  to  the  gown.  Every  fashion- 
able material  is  soft;  conse- 
quently, they  all  drape  well.  In 
the  illustration,  a  checked  wool 
material  is  trimmed  with  pipings 
of  plain  black  silk. 

For  the  medium  size  will  be 
needed  5fj  yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide,  4  yards  36,  or  2% 
yards  44.  The  width  of  the  lower 
edge  is  1  yard  and  24  inches. 
This  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  from  22  to  32   waist  measure. 

Loose  Coat,  7979. 

THERE  are  almost  numberless  uses  to  which  a  coat 
of  this  kind  can  be  put.  It  is  well  adapted  to  gen- 
eral wear  and  is  easy  to  slip  on  and  off.  It  is  really  ideal 
for  traveling,  whether  by  steamer  or 
by  rail,  and  it  makes  one  of  the  best 
motor  coats  that  can  be  devised. 
There  are  generous  pockets  arranged 
under  the  front  portions,  and  the  coat 
can  be  rolled  open  as  shown  here 
or  buttoned  up  closely  about  the 
throat  to  be  perfectly  protective  and 
exclude  both  wind  and  dust.  The 
sleeves  can  be  made  bell-shaped  with 
trimming  straps  or  bands,  or  they 
can  be  made  perfectly  plain  and 
stitched  to  simulate,  cuffs.  There  are 
numberless  materials  appropriate  for 
such  coats.  .  Wool  serge  and  wool 
cheviot,  as  well  as  eponge,  are  being 
much  used,  and  under  the  head  of 
novelties  are  shown  mixtures  and 
cloths  without  number.  Scotch  tweed 
must  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly smart  and  exceedingly  dur- 
able. 

For  the  medium  size  will  be  needed 
7  yards  of  material  27  inches  wide, 
5J4  yards  36  inches  wide,  or  3J4 
yards  44  inches  wide. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  from  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure. 


ALL  AROUND  THE  HOUSE 

After  being  pestered  for  years  by 
small  black  ants  and  trying  several 
different  pastes  without  success  I 
found  that  oil  of  cloves  would  drive 
them  away.  Make  a  swab  of  cotton 
on  a  toothpick  and  paint  the  runways 
or  around  shelves.  It  is  clean,  effect- 
ive and  cheap.— MRS.  WILLIAM 
OTT,  Eden  Vale,  Cal. 

When  I  am  through  with  my  kit- 
chen work  and  wish  to  work  in  an- 
other part  of  the  house  I've  often 
been  kept  back  by  the  fact  that  pud- 
ding, bread  or  pies  are  in  the  oven 
and  need  my  attentic  So  I  set  the 
alarm  clock  tor  the  time  to  open  the 
oven  door.  I  can  go  about  my  work 
with  no  thought  of  the  oven  on  my 
mind  and  at  the  appointed  time  comes 
the  loud  and  unmistakable  call  from 
the  kitchen.  It  has  saved  countless 
dishes  from  ruin.— MRS.  W.  B.  COO- 
PER, Camino,  Cal. 

Fasten  two  grooved  wheels  wher- 
ever you  want  your  clothes  line;  for 
instance,  one  on  the  back  porch  and 
the  other  on  the  barn  or  a  tree  or 
post,  and  stretch  a  wire  line  around 
the  wheels.  As  you  hang  up  each 
pi-:e,  you  rp.n  turn  the  wheel,  and 
thus  make  room  for  the  next  piece 
directly  in  front  of  you.  The  clothes 
may  be  taken  from  the  line  by  this 


same  convenient  method,  which  saves 
many  steps— MRS.  J.  E.  GIBESON, 
Hornbrook,  Cal. 

.  When  two  people  sleep  in  the  same 
bed  the  pillows  are  often  mixed,  and 
when  the  pillow  slips  are  not  changed 
dailv  this  is  unsanitarv.  This  trouble 
ma}'  be  obviated  by  sewing  a  button 
on  one  end  of  one  of  the  pillows;  in 
this  way  one  may  ascertain,  even  in 
the  dark,  whether  one  has  the  pillow 
one  used  the  night  before. — MRS.  L. 
L.  GASKILL,  Deming,  N.  M. 

Put  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  on  a 
table  in  your  room  and  it  will  absorb 
the  gases  with  which  the  room  is 
filled  from  the  respiration  of  those 
eating  or  sleeping  in  the  apartment. 
The  water,  of  course,  will  be  unfit 
for  use.— MRS.  FRED  PALM,  San 
Miguel,  Cal. 

When  vou  are  about  to  put  away 
your  stock  of  jams,  jellies  and  pre- 
serves, place  a  bowl  of  lime  in  the 
closet  where  they  are  stored;  it  will 
prevent  mold  from  gathering  on  the 
fruit. —MRS.  THOMAS  LEWIS, 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

freestone  peaches  and  apricots  can 
be  more  easily  pealed  if  they  arc 
dropped  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
for  a  few  minutes  like  tomatoes. — 
ELEANOR  ZIMMERMAN,  Ducor, 
Cal. 


RECIPES 

Buy  25  cents  worth  of  dried  figs, 
such  as  are  sold  to  be  stewed.  Put 
them  through  the  meat  grinaer,  then 
measure  them.  Cut  rhubarb  into  fine 
slices  without  peeling.  Measure  twice 
as  much  rhubarb  as  figs,  and  put  on 
to  cook.  When  soft,  add  the  figs, 
and  two  lemons,  from  which  most  of 
the  peeling  has  been  removed,  sliced 
thin.  Cook  until  well  combined,  then 
add  two-thirds  as  much  sugar  as  the 
figs  and  rhubarb  together.  Cook 
slowly,  stirring  and  skimming  fre- 
quently, and  when  it  begins  to  skim 
over,  remove  from  the  fire,  and  put 
into  jars  or  glasses.  It  does  not  need 
to  be  sealed.  This  quantity  of  mate- 
rial will  make  nearly  one  and  one-half 
gallons  of  jam.  As  it  can  be  made 
when  rhubarb  is  at  its  lowest  price 
it  makes  a  cheap  sweatmeat,  and  is 
relished  by  most  persons. — CARO- 
LINE W.  McKlNLAY,  Salem,  Ore. 

When  making  mayonnaise  have 
everything  cold.  Never  use  an  egg 
less  than  three  days  old,  and  before 
vou  add  oil  beat  the  eggs  and  salt 
well  and  add  a  tablespoon  of  vinegar 
or  lemon.  Do  this  and  you  will  never 
be  bothered  with  curdling. — IRENE 
G.  KOPP,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
Cal. 
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Every  page  is  filled  with  the  most  won- 
derful bargains  you  have  ever  seen  in 
Everything  to  Wear  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children.  Do  not  delay  sending  for 
this  Free  Catalog  another  minute. 
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Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 

paint  the  inside  or 
on t side  of  your 
house,  bam.  fence, 
roof.  buL'L'v  or  any- 
thin*  else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
in\  est  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  w  holesal* 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead.  etc. 

Send  forCofor  Card  of  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 
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*      THE  BANDBOX      .*  ^ 


■By  Louis  Joseph  Vance- 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Wrong  Box. 
(Continued.) 

HE  jumped  up  and  turned  on  all  the 
lights  in  the  room.  A  first,  hasty- 
glance  about  showed  him  nothing  as 
it  had  not  been  when  he  had  left 
six  hours  or  so  ago — aside  from  the 
front  windows,  of  course. 
Mechanically,  thinking  hard 
and  fast,  he  went  to  these 
latter  and  opened  them  wide. 

The  possibility  that  the  in- 
truder might  still  be  in  the 
rooms — in  his  bedroom,  for 
instance — popped  into  his 
head,  and  he  went  hurriedly 
to  investigate.  But  there 
wasn't  anybody  in  the  back 
room  or  in  the  bathroom. 

Perplexed,  he  examined 
the  rear  windows.  They  were 
closed  and  locked,  as  when 
he  had  left.  Opening  them, 
he  peered  out  and  down  the 
fire  escape;  he  had  always 
had  a  notion  that  anybody 
foolish  enough  to  burgle  his 
rooms  would  find  it  easy  to 
effect  an  entrance  via  the 
fire  escape,  whose  bottom 
rung  was  only  eight  feet  or 
so  above  the  level  of  the 
back  yard.  And  now,  since 
the  Twenty-ninth  street 
houses  had  been  torn  down, 
lending  access  easy  via  the 
excavation,  such  an  attempt 
would  be  doubly  easy. 

But  he  had  every  evidence  that  his 
rooms  hadn't  been  broken  into  by  any 
[such  route;  although — of  course! — an 
kstute  burglar  might  have  thought  to 
Cover  up  his  tracks  by  relocking  the 
[windows  after  he  had  entered.  On 

Ehe  other  hand,  the  really  wise  raa- 
auder  would  have  almost  certainly 
eft  them  open  to  provide  a  way  of 
escape  in  emergency. 
|  Baffled  and  wondering,  Staff  re- 
:urned  to  his  study.  An  examina- 
ion  of  the  hall  closet  yielded  noth- 
ng  illuminating.  Everything  was  un- 
listurbed,  and  there  wasn't  room 
mough  therein  for  anybody  to  hide. 

He  shut  the  closet  door  and  re- 
newed the  study  more  carefully.  Not 
;-  thing  out  of  place;  even  that 
wetehed  bandbox  lay  where  he  had 
Scked  it,  with  a  helpless,  abused  look, 
he  dented  side  pitifully  to  the  light — 
nnch  like  a  street  beggar  exposing 
:  maimed  limb  to  excite  public  sym- 
fathy. 

He  struggled  to  think:  what  did 
e  possess  worth  stealing?  Nothing 
p  any  great  value:  a  modest  collec- 
ion  of  masculine  jewelry — stickpins 
tid  the  like;  a  quantity  of  clothing;  a 
ew  fairly  good  pictures;  a  few  rare 
ooks.  Rut  the  merest  cursory  examin- 
tion  showed  that  these  were  intact, 
e  and  all.  What  cash  he  had  was  all 
pon  his  person.  His  desk,  where 
ie  lamp  had  been  lighted,  held  noth- 
\g  valuable  to  anybody  other  than 
imself.  manuscripts,  account  books, 
jme  personal  papers  strictly  non- 
egotiable."  And  these  too  proved 
adisturbed. 

Swinging  round  from  the  desk,  he 
:sted  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
asped  his  hands,  and  lapsed  into 
e  most  profound  of  mediations; 
trough  which  he  arrived  at  the  most 
nazir.*  discovery  of  all. 
Very  gradually  his  eyes,  at  first 
eing  not  what  they  saw,  focussed 
»on  an  object  on  the  floor.  Quite 
xusably  he  was  reluctant  to  believe 
eir  evidence.  Eventually,  however, 
!  bent  forward  and  picked  up  the 
ing- 

It  lay  in  his  hand — eloquently  ab- 
rd — in  his  study! — a  bow  of  violet- 
loreu  velvet  ribbon,  cunningly 
lotted,  complete  in  itself.    From  its 


reverse,  a  few  broken  threads  of  silk 
hung,  suggesting  that  it  had  been 
originally  sewn  upon  a  gown  or  some 
other  article  of  dress,  from  which  it 
had  been  violently  torn  away. 

The  thing  was  so  impossible — pre- 
posterous!— that  he  sat  as  if  stunned, 
eyes  a-stare,  jaw  dropping,  wits  be- 
mused; until  abruptly  roused  by  the 


"How  interesting!"  she  drawled  in 
a  tone  that  conveyed  to  him  the  im- 
pression she  found  it  anything  but 
that.  And  then,  a  trace  sharply: 
"Please  shut  the  door." 

He  lifted  his  brows  in  surprise,  said 
"Oh?"  and  turning  back  did  as  bid.  At 
the  same  time  Alison  disposed  herself 
negligently  in  a  capacious  wing-chair. 


BENJAMIN  STAFF,  American  playwright  and  author,  decides  suddenly  to  go  home  from 
London,  and  believes  no  one  knows  of  his  intention.  The  day  he  leaves  a  large  band- 
box 1»  delivered  at  his  lodgings,  containing  a  beautiful  hat,  hut  nothing  to  show  who 
sent  it.  He  takes  it  aboard  the  steamship,  a  nd  discusses  the  mystery  o£  It  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
I IV,  w  ho  shares  his  stateroom.  He  meets  several  acquaintances,  who  seem  to  know  that 
he  intended  to  be  on  the  liner.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  Ilkington,  informs  Staff  that  he  will 
receive  a  surprise  If  he  will  watch  the  arrival  of  the  passengers  at  Queenstown.  He  does 
so  and  among  them  is  Alison  Landis,  an  actress  for  whom  Staff  Is  writing  a  play  and 
whom  he  expects  to  marry,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  New  York.  He  suspects  her 
of  seu'Jing  him  the  bandbox.  She  has  bought,  while  abroad,  the  Cadogan  necklace,  an  Im- 
mensely valuable  string  of  pearls.  The  purser  warns  her  thnt  it  is  unsafe  to  carry  it  on 
the  ship  because  of  possible  theft.  She  refuses  to  part  with  it,  and  the  purser  asks  Staff 
to  use  his  influence  with  her,  adding  that  a  well-known  crook  is  on  board— Arbuthnot' 
lamay.  Ismay,  adds  the  purser,  has  changed  his  name  and  is  traveling  as  W.  H.  Iff— • 
StalT's  roommate!  Staff  has  become  Interested  in  Miss  Eleanor  Searle,  a  pretty  girl  who 
has  aspirations  for  the  stage.  Miss  Lnndis  denies  sending  the  bandbox  and  Staff  shows 
her  the  hat,  which  he  leaves  in  her  stateroom  for  a  time,  afterward  removing  it  again.}' 
Miss  Landis  flnds  that  a  leather  bag  containing  the  pearls  has  been  cut  open  and  the 
pearls  are  gone.  She  tells  the  captain,  who  summons  Iff  and  accuses  him  of  the  theft. 
1 IV  announces,  nn'd  proves  by  documents,  that  he  is  a  secret  service  employee,  and  the 
captain  apologizes.  The  next  morning,  just  before  the  steamship  docks,  Iff  is  missing, 
and  real  secret  service  men  declare  he  is  not  connected  with  the  deportment.  Staff  goes  to 
his  apartments  and  at  midnight  Miss  Landis  telephones  him  that  she  is  on  her  way  to  see 
him  about  a  most  important  matter.  Staff  finds  that  someone  has  ransacked  his  roomsi 
while  he  was  at  dinner. 

NOW  GO  ON  WITH  THE  STORY. 


sharp  barking  of  a  taxicab  horn  as 
it  swung  round  the  corner  of  Fourth 
avenue  and  the  subsequent  grumble 
of  its  motor  in  the  street  below. 

Thrusting  the  velvet  knot  into  his 
pocket  he  ran  down  and  opened  the 
front  door  just  as  Alison  gained  the 
top  of  the  brownstone  steps. 

Still  in  her  shimmering,  silken, 
summery  dinner-gown  of  the  earlier 
evening,  a  light  chiffon  wrap  draped 
round  her  shoulders,  she  entered  the 
vestibule,  paused  and  stood  smiling 
mischievously  into  his  grave,  inquir- 
ing eyes. 

"Surprised  you — eh,  Staff?"  she 
laughed. 

"Rather,"  said  he,  bending  over  her 
hand  and  -wondering  at  her  high  spirit 
of  gayety  so  sharply  in  contrast  with 
her  determined  and  domineering  hu- 
mor of  a  few  hours  since.  "Why?"  he 
asked,  shutting  the  outside  door. 

"Just  wanted  to  see  you  alone  for 
a  few  moments;  I've  something  to 
say  to  )'OU — something  very  impor- 
tant and  surprising.  .  .  .  But  not 
down  here." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  con- 
tritely. He  motioned  toward  the 
stairs:  "There's  no  elevator,  but  it's 
only  one  flight  up    .    .  ." 

"No  elevator!  Heavens!"  she  cried 
in  mock  horror.  "And  this  is  how 
the  other  half  lives!" 

She  caught  up  her  skirts  and  ran 
up  the  stairs  with  footsteps  so  light 
that  he  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
soft,  continuous  murmuring  of  her 
silken  gown. 

"Genius,"  he  said,  ironic,  as  he  fol- 
lowed her — "Genius  frequently  needs 
a  lift,  but  is  more  often  to  be  found 
in  an  apartment  without  one.  Permit 
me" — he  flung  wide  the  door  to  his 
study — "to  introduce  you  to  the 
garret." 

"So  this  is  where  you  starve  and 
write !" 

Alison  paused  near  the  center  of 
the  room,  shrugging  her  wrap  from 
her  shoulders  and  dropping  it  care- 
lessly on  the  table.  He  saw  her  shoot 
swift  glances  round  her  with  bright, 
prying  eyes. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  enough  of  a 
genius  to  starve,"  he  said;  "but  any- 
way, here's  where  I  write." 


"Yes,"  she  took  up  his  monosylla- 
ble; "it's  quite  as  important  as  all 
that.  I  don't  wish  to  be  overheard. 
Besides,"  she  added  with  nonchalant 
irrelevance,  "I  do  want  a  cigarette." 

Silently  Staff  found  his  metal  cig- 
arette-safe and  offered  it,  put  a  match 
to  the  paper  roll  held  so  daintily  be- 
tween his  lady's  lips,  and  then  helped 
himself. 

Through  a  thin  veil  of  smoke  she 
looked  up  into  his  serious  face  and 
smiled  bewitchingly. 

"Are  you  thrilled,  my  dear?"  she 
asked  lightly. 

"Thrilled?"  he  questioned.  "How?" 

She  lifted  her  white,  gleaming 
shoulders  with  an  air  of  half-toler- 
ant impatience.  "To  have  a  beautiful 
woman  alone  with  you  in  your  rooms, 
at  this  hour  o'  night  .  .  .  Don't 
you  find  it  romantic,  dear  boy?  Or 
aren't  you  in  a  romantic  mood  to- 
night? Or  perhaps  I'm  not  suffici- 
ently beautiful  .  .  .  ?"  She  ended 
with  a  charming  little  petulant  moue. 

"You  know  perfectly  well  you're 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
the  world,"  he  began  gravely;  but  she 
caught  him  up. 

"One  of—?" 
To  me,  of  course  — you  know  the 
rest:  the  usual  thing,"  he  said.  "But 
you  didn't  come  here  to  discuss  your 
charms — now  did  you?" 

She  shook  her  head  slightly,  smil- 
ing with  light-hearted  malice.  "By 
no  means.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
if  I've  a  whim  to  be  complimented,  I 
do  think  you  might  he  gallant  enough 
to  humor  me." 

But  he  was  in  anything  but  a  gal- 
lant temper.  Mystery  hedged  his 
thoughts  about  and  possessed  them; 
he  couldn't  rid  his  imagination  of  the 
inexplicable  circumstances  of  the  man 
who  had  broken  into  his  rooms  to 
steal  nothing,  and  the  knot  of  velvet 
ribbon  that  had  dropped  from  no- 
where to  his  study  floor.  And  when 
he  forced  his  thoughts  back  to  Ali- 
son, it  was  only  to  feel  again  the 
smart  of  some  of  the  stinging  things 
she  had  chosen  to  say  to  him  that 
night  during  their  discussion  of  his 
play,  and  to  be  conscious  of  a  certain 
amount  of  irritation  because  of  the 
effrontery  of  her   present  pose,  as- 


suming as  it  did  that  he  would  event- 
ually bend  to  her  will,  endure  all  man- 
ner of  insolence  and  indignity,  be- 
cause he  hoped  she  would  marry  him. 

Something  of  what  was  passing 
through  his  mind  as  he  stood  mute 
before  her,  she  read  in  his  look — or 
intuitively  divined. 

"Heavens!"  she  cried,  "you're  as 
temperamental  as  a  leading- 
man.  Can't  you  accept  a  word 
or  two  of  criticism  of  your 
precious  play  without  sulk- 
ing like — like  Max  does  when 
I  make  up  my  mind  to  take 
a  week's  rest  in  the  middle 
of  the  season?" 

"Criticise  as  much  as  you 
like,"  he  said;  "and  I'll  listen 
and  take  it  to  heart.  But  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  I'm 
not  going  to  twist  this  play 
out  of  all  dramatic  resem- 
blance at  your  dictation — or 
Max's  either. 

For  a  moment  their 
glances  crossed  like  swords; 
he  was  conscious  from  the 
flicker  in  her  eyes  that  her 
temper  was  straining  at  the 
leash;  and  his  jaw  assumed 
a  certain  look  of  grim  solid- 
itude.  But  the  outbreak  he 
expected  did  not  come:  Ali- 
son was  an  artist  too  con- 
summate not  to  be  able  to 
control  and  mask  her  emo- 
tions—even as  she  did  now 
with  a  quickening  curtaining 
of  eyes  behind  long  lashes. 
"Don't  let's  talk  about  that  now," 
she  said  in  a  soft,  placating  voice. 
"That's  a  matter  for  hours  of  busi- 
ness. We're  getting  farther  and 
farther  away  from  my  errand." 

"By  all  means,"  he  returned  pleas- 
antly, "let  us  go  to  that  at  once." 

"You  can't  guess?"  She  unmasked 
again  the  battery  of  her  laughing 
eyes.  He  shook  his  head.  "I'll  give 
you  three  guesses." 

He  found  the  courage  to  say:  "You 
didn't  come  to  confess  that  I'm  in 
the  right  about  the  play?" 

She   pouted   prettily.     "Can't  you 
let  that  be?    No,  of  course  not. 
"Nor  to  bicker  about  it?" 
She  laughed  a  denial. 

"Nor    yet    to    conduct  a  guessing 

contest?" 
"No." 

"Then  I've  exhausted  my  allowance 
....  Well?" 

"I  came,"  she  drawled,  "for  my 
hat." 

"Your  hat?"  his  eyes  opened  wide. 

She  nodded.  "My  pretty  hat.  You 
remember  you  promised  to  give  it  to 
me  if  nobody  else  claimed  it" 

"Yes,  but    .  ." 

"And  nobody  has  claimed  it?" 

"No,  but    .    .  ." 

"Then  I  want  my  hat." 

"But — hold  on — give  somebody  a 
chance — " 

"Stupid?"  she  laughed.  "Isn't  it 
enough  that  I  claim  it?  Am  I  no- 
body?" 

"Wait  half  a  minute.  You've  got 
me  going."  He  paused,  frowning 
thoughfully,  recollecting  his  wits; 
then  by  degrees  the  light  began  to 
dawn  upon  him.  "Do  you  mean  you 
really  did  send  me  that  confounded 
bandbox?" 

Coolly  she  inclined  her  head:  "I 
did  just  that,  my  dear." 

"But  when  I  asked  you  the  same 
qustion  on  the  Autocratic — " 

"Quite  so:    I  denied  it." 

"And  you  were  in  London  that  Fri- 
day, after  all?" 

"I  was.  Had  to  be,  hadn't  I,  in 
order  to  buy  the  hat  and  have  it  sent 
you  ?" 

"But — how  did  you  know  I  was  sail- 
ing Saturday?" 
"I  happened  to  go  to  the  steamship 
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office  just  after  you  had  booked — 
saw  a  clerk  adding  your  name  to  the 
passenger-list  on  the  bulletin-board. 
That  gave  me  the  inspiration.  I  had 
already  bought  the  hat,  but  I  drove 
back  to  the  shop  and  instructed  them 
to  send  it  to  you." 

"But,  Alison!  to  what  end?" 

"Well,"  she  said  languidly,  smiling 
with  amusement  at  his  bewilderment, 
"I  thought  it  might  be  fun  to  hood- 
wink you." 

"But — I  fail  to  see  the  joke." 

"And  will,  until  I  tell  you  All." 

Her  tone  supplied  the  capital  letter. 

He  shrugged  helplessly.  "Pro- 
ceed   .    .  ." 

"Well,"  she  began  with  sublime  in- 
souciance, "you  see,  I'd  been  figuring 
all  the  while  on  getting  the  necklace 
heme  duty-free.  And  I  finally  hit 
upon  what  seemed  a  rather  neat  little 
plot.  The  hat  was  part  of  it;  I 
bought  it  for  the  express  purpose  of 
smuggling  the  necklace  in,  concealed 
in  its  lining.  Up  to  that  point  you 
weren't  involved.  Then  by  happy  ac- 
cident I  saw  your  name  on  the  list. 
Instantly  it  flashed  upon  me,  how  I 
could  make  you  useful.  It  was  just 
possible,  you  see,  that  those  hateful 
customs  men  might  be  shrewd  enough 
to  search  the  hat,  too.  How  much 
better,  then,  to  make  you  bring  in  the 
hat,  all  unsuspecting!  They'd  never 
think  of  searching  it  in  your  hands! 
You  see?" 

His  face  had  been  hardening  dur- 
ing this  amazing  speech.  When  she 
stopped  he  shot  in  a  crisp  question: 

"The  necklace  wasn't  in  the  hat 
when  delivered  to  me?  You  didn't 
trust  it  to  the  shop  people  over 
night?" 

"Of  course  not.  1  merely  sent  you 
the  hat;  then — as  I  knew  you  would 
— you  mentioned  it  to  me  aboard  ship. 
I  got  you  to  bring  it  to  my  room, 
and  then  sent  you  out- — you  remem- 
ber? While  you  waited  I  sewed  the 
necklace  in  the  lining;  it  took  only 
an  instant.  Then  Jane  carried  the 
hat  back  to  your  steward." 

"So,"  he  commented  stupidly,  "it 
wasn't  stolen!" 

"Naturally  not." 

"But  you  threw  suspicion  on  Iff — " 
"I  daresay  he  was  guilty  enough  in 
intent,  if  not  in  deed.  There's  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
he's  that  man  Ismay,  really,  and  that 
he  shipped  with  us  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  stealing  the  necklace  if  he 
got  half  a  chance." 

"You  may  be  right;  I  don't  know 
— and  neither  do  you.  But  do  you 
realize  that  you  came  near  causing  an 
innocent  man  to  be  jailed  for  the 
theft?" 

"But  I  didn't.    He  got  away." 

"But  not  Iff  alone — there's  myself. 
Have  you  paused  to  consider  what 
would  have  happened  to  me  if  the 
inspector  had  happened  to  find  that 
necklace  in  the  hat?  Heaven  knows 
how  he  missed  it!  He  was  persistent 
enough!  .  .  .  But  if  he  had  found 
it,  I'd  have  been  jailed  for  theft." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said  sweetly;  "I'd 
never  have  let  it  go  that  far." 

"Not  even  if  to  confess  would  mean 
that  you'd  be  sent  to  jail  for  smug- 
gling?" 

"They'd  never  do  that  to  a  woman. 

But  her  eyes  shifted  from  his  un- 
easily, and  he  saw  her  color  change 
a  trifle. 

"You  know  better  than  that.  You 
read  the  papevs — keep  informed.  You 
know  what  happened  to  the  last 
woman  who  tried  to  smuggle.  I  for- 
got how  long  they  sent  her  up  for 
— five  months,  or  something  like 
that." 

She  was  silent,  her  gaze  evasive. 
"You  remember  that,  don't  you?" 
"Perhaps  I  do,"  she  admitted  un- 
willingly. 

"And  you  don't  pretend  you'd've 
faced  such  a  prospect  in  order  to  clear 

me?" 

Again  she  had  no  answer  for  him. 
He  turned  up  the  room  to  the  win- 
dows and  back  again. 

"I  didn't    think,"   he   said  slowly, 


stopping  before  her — "I  couldn't  have 
thought  you  could  be  so  heartless,  so 
self-centered    .    .    .  !" 

She  rose  suddenly  and  put  a  plead- 
ing hand  upon  his  arm,  standing  very 
near  him  in  all  her  loveliness. 

"Say  thoughtless,  Staff,"  she  said 
quietly;  "I  didn't  mean  it." 

"That's  hard  to  credit,"  he  replied 
steadily,  "when  I'm  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  the  lies  you  told  me — 
to  save  yourself  a  few  dollars  hon- 
estly due  the  country  that  has  made 
you  a  rich  woman — to  gain  for  your- 
self a  few  paltry  columns  of  cheap, 
sensational  newspaper  advertising. 
For  that  you  lied  to  me  and  put  me 
in  jeopardy  of  Sing-Sing  .  .  .  me, 
the  man  you  pretend  to  care  for — " 

"Hold  on.  Staff!"  the  woman  inter- 
rupted harshly. 

He  moved  away.  Her  arm  dropped 
back  to  her  side.  She  eyed  him  a 
moment  with  eyes  hard  and  un- 
friendly. 

"You've  said  about  enough,"  she 
continued. 

"You're  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
you  had  these  possibilities  in  mind 
when  you  lied  to  me  and  made  me 
your  dupe  and  cat's-paw?" 

"I'm  not  prepared  to  argue  the  mat- 
ter with  you,"  she  flung  back  at  him, 
"nor  to  hold  myself  answerable  to 
you  for  anything  I  may  choose  to 
say  or  do." 

He  bowed  ceremoniously. 

"I  think  that's  all,"  he  said  pleas- 
antly. 

"It  is,"  she  agreed  curtly;  then  in 
a  lighter  tone  she  added:  "There  re- 
mains for  me  only  to  take  my  blue 
dishes  and  go  home." 

As  she  spoke  she  moved  over  to 
the  corner  where  the  bandbox  lay 
ingloriously  on  its  undamaged  side. 
As  she  bent  over  it,  Staff  abstractedly 
took  and  lighted  another  cigarette. 

"What  made  you  undo  it?"  he  heard 
the  woman  ask. 

He  swung  round  in  surprise.  "I? 
I  haven't  touched  the  thing  since  it 
was  brought  in — beyond  kicking  it 
out  of  the  way." 

"The  string's  off — it's  been  opened!" 
Alison's  voice  was  trembling  with  ex- 
citement. She  straightened  up,  hold- 
ing the  box  in  both  hands,  and  came 
hastily  over  to  the  table  beside  which 
he  was  standing.  "You  see?"  she  said 
breathlessly,  putting  it  down. 

"The  string  was  on  it  when  I  saw 
it  last,"  he  told  her  blankly.    .    .  . 

Then  the  memory  recurred  of  the 
man  who  had  passed  him  at  the  door 
— the  man  who,  he  suspected,  Had 
forced  an  entrance  to  his  rooms.    .  . 

Alison  was  plucking  nervously  at 
the  cover  without  lifting  it. 

"Why  don't  you  look?"  he  de- 
manded, irritated. 

"I — I'm  afraid,"  she  said  in  a  broken 
voice. 

Nevertheless,  she  removed  the 
cover. 

For  a  solid,  silent  minute  both 
stared,  stupitied.  The  hat  they  knew 
so  well — the  big  black  hat  with  its 
willow  plume  and  buckle  of  brilliants 
— had  vanished.  In  its  place  they 
saw  the  tumbled  wreckage  of  what 
had  once  been  another  hat  distinctly: 
wisps  of  straw  dyed  purple,  frag- 
ments of  feathers,  bits  of  violet- 
colored  ribbon  and  silk  which,  mixed 
with  wads  and  shreds  of  white  tissue- 
paper,  filled  the  box  to  brimming. 

Staff  thrust  a  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  produced  the  knot  of  violet  rib- 
bon. It  matched  exactly  the  torn  rib- 
bon in  the  box. 

"So  that,''  he  murmured — "that's 
where  this  came  from!" 

Alison  paid  no  attention.  Of  a 
sudden  she  began  digging  furiously 
in  the  debris  in  the  box,  throwing 
out  its  contents  by  handfuls  until  she 
had  uncovered  the  bottom  without 
finding  any  sign  of  what  she  had 
thought  to  find.  Then  she  paused, 
meeting  his  gaze  with  one  half-wrath- 
ful, half-hysterical. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  she  de- 
manded, as  if  ready  to  hold  him  to 
account. 

"I    think,"    he    said    slowly — "I'm 


strongly  inclined  to  believe  it  means 
that  you're  an  uncommonly  lucky 
woman." 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?"  she 
demanded  in  a  breath. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  formulating 
his  theory  as  he  spoke:  "When  I 
came  home  to-night  a  man  passed 
me  at  the  door,  fairly  running  out — 
I  fancy,  to  escape  recognition;  there 
was  something  about  him  that  seemed 
familiar.  Then  I  came  up  here,  found 
my  door  ajar,  when  I  distinctly  re- 
membered locking  it,  found  my  win- 
dows shut  and  the  shades  drawn, 
when  I  distinctly  remembered  leaving 
them  up,  and  finally  found  this  knot 
of  ribbon  on  the  floor.  I  was  trying  to 
account  for  it  when  you  drove  up. 
Now  it  seems  plain  enough  that  this 
fellow  knew  or  suspected  you  of  hid- 
ing the  necklace  in  the  hat,  knew 
that  I  had  it,  and  came  here  in  my 
absence  to  steal  it.  He  found  in- 
stead this  hat,  and  knowing  no  bet- 
ter tore  it  to  pieces  trying  to  find 
what  he  was  after." 

"But  where — where's  my  hat?" 

"I'll  tell  you."  Staff  crossed  the 
room  and  picked  up  the  string  and 
label  which  had  been  on  the  box. 
Returning,  he  examined  the  tag  and 
read  aloud:  "Miss  Eleanor  Searle." 
He  handed  the  tag  to  Alison.  "Find 
Miss  Searle  and  you'll  find  your  hat. 
It  happens  that  she  had  a  bandbox 
the  exact  duplicate  of  yours.  I  re- 
member telling  you  about  it  on  the 
steamer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
was  in  the  shop  the  afternoon  you 
ordered  your  hat  sent  to  me,  though 
she  steadily  refused  to  tell  me  who 
was  responsible  for  that  imposition. 
Now,  on  the  pier  to-day,  our  luggage 
was  placed  side  by  side,  hers  with 
mine — both  in  the  S  section,  you 
understand.  My  examination  was  fin- 
ished first  and  I  was  taken  back  to 
my  stateroom  to  be  searched,  as  you 
know  While  I  was  gone  her  exam- 
ination was  evidently  finished,  for 
when  I  came  back  she  had  left  the 
pier  with  all  her  things.  Quite  plainly 
she  must  have  taken  your  box  by  mis- 
take for  her  own;  this,  of  course,  is 
her  hat.  As  I  said  at  first,  find  Miss 
Searle  and  you'll  find  your  hat  and 
necklace.  Also,  find  the  person  to 
whom  you  confided  this  gay  young 
swindling  scheme  of  yours,  and  you'll 
find  the  man  who  was  intimate 
enough  with  the  affair  to  come  to  my 
rooms  in  my  absence  and  go  direct 
to  the  bandbox  for  the  necklace." 

"I — but  I  told  nobody,"  she  stam- 
mered. 

By  the  look  in  her  eyes  he  disbe- 
lie\  ed  her. 

"Not  even  Max,  this  morning,  be- 
fore he  offered  that  reward?"  he  asked 
shrewdly. 

"Well — yes;  I  told  him." 

"Max  may  have  confided  it  to 
somebody  else;  these  things  spread. 
Or  possibly  Jane  may  have  blabbed." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  protested,  but  with- 
out conviction  in  her  accents;  "neither 
of  them  would  be  so  foolish.    .    .  ." 

"I'd  find  out,  if  I  were  you." 

"I  shall.  Meanwhile — this  Miss 
Searle — where's  she  stopping?" 

"I  can't  tell  you — some  hotel.  It'll 
be  easy  enough  to  find  her  in  the 
morning." 

"Will  you  try?" 

"Assuredly — the  first  thing." 

"Then — there  appears  to  be  nothing 
else  to  do  but  go  home,"  said  the 
woman  in  a  curiously  subdued  man- 
ner. 

Without  replying  verbally,  Staff 
took  up  her  chiffon  wrap  and  draped 
it  over  her  shoulders. 

"Thank  you,"  said  she,  moving  to- 
ward the  door.    "Good  night." 

'Oh,"  he  protested  politely,  "I  must 
see  you  out." 

"It's  not  necessary — I  can  find  my 
way." 

"But  only  I  know  how  to  fix  the 
front  door." 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  while  he 
fumbled  with  the  latch,  doubting  him, 
she  spoke  with  some  little  hesitation. 

"I  presume,"  she  said  stiffly — "I 
presume  that  this — ah — ends  it." 


Staff  opened  the  door  an  inch  and 
held  it  so.  "If  by  'it,'"  he  replied, 
"we  mean  the  same  thing — " 

"We  do." 

"It  does,"  he  asserverated  with  his 
twisted  smile. 

She  delayed  an  instant  longer.  "But 
all  the  same,"  she  said  hastily,  at 
length,  "I  want  that  play." 

"My  play?"  he  inquired  with  sig- 
nificant emphasis. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she  said  sharply. 

"Well,  since  I'm  under  contract 
with  Max,  I  don't  well  see  how  I  can 
take  it  away  from  you.  And  besides, 
you're  the  only  woman  living  who 
can  play  it  properly." 

"So  good  of  you."  Her  hand  lay 
slim  and  cool  in  his  for  the  fraction 
of  an  instant.  "Good  night,"  she 
iterated,  withdrawing  it. 

"Good  night." 

As  he  let  her  out,  Staff,  glancing 
down  at    the    waiting    taxicab,  was 
faintly  surprised  by  the  discovery  that 
she  had  not  come  alone.   A  man  stood 
in  waiting  by  the  door — a  man  in  I 
evening  clothes;  not  Max,  but  a  taller 
man,  more  slender,  with  a  better  car-  I 
riage.    Turing  to  help  Alison  into  the  i 
cab,  the  street  lights  threw  his  face  j 
in  sharp  relief  against  the  blackness 
of  the  window;  and  Staff  knew  him. 

"Arkroyd!"  he  said  beneath  his 
breath.  . 

He  closed  the   door   and    set  the 
latch,  suffering  from  a  species  of  mild 
astonishment.    His  psychological  pro- 
cesses seemed  to  him  rather  unique; 
he  felt  that  he  was  hardly  playing 
the  game  according  to  Hoyle.    A  man 
who  has  just  broken  with  the  woman 
with  whom  he  has  believed  himself 
desperately  in  love  naturally  counts 
on  feeling  a  bit  down  in  the  mouth. 
And   seeing  her  drive  off  with  one  , 
whom  he  has  every  right  to  consider  | 
in  the  light  of  a  hated  rival,  he  ought  . 
in  common   decency  to  suffer  poig- 
nant  pangs    of   jealousy.      But  Staff 
didn't;  he  couldn't  honestly  make  him- 
self believe  that  he  was  suffering  in  ( 
any  way  whatever.    Indeed,  the  most 
violent  emotion  to  which  he  was  sen-  I 
sible  was  one  of  chagrin  over  his  own 
infatuate  myopia. 

"Ass!"  he  called  himself,  slowly  re-  I 
ascending  the  stairs.    "You  might've  | 
seen   this   coming  long  ago,  if  you 
hadn't  wilfully  chosen  to  be  blind  as  I 
a  bat!" 

Re-entering  his  study,  he  pulled  up  I 
with  a  start  and   a   cry    of  sincere 
amazement. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!" 

"Then  why  not  lead  a  better  life?" 
inquired  Mr.  Iff. 

He  was  standing  in  the  doorway  to 
the  bedroom,  looking  much  like  an 
exceptionally  cruel  caricature  of  him- 
self. As  he  spoke,  he  slouched  wearily 
over  to  the  wing-chair  Alison  had  re-  [I 
eently  occupied,  and  dropped  into  it 
like  a  dead  weight. 

He  wore  no  hat.  His  clothing  was 
in  a  shocking  condition,  damp,  shape- 
less and  shrunken  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  disclose  exhibits  of  bony  wrists 
and  ankles  almost  immodestly  gen- 
erous. On  his  bird-like  cranium  the 
pale,  smooth  scalp  shone  pink  through 
scanty,  matted,  damp  blond  locks.  His 
face  was  drawn,  pinched  and  pale. 
As  if  new  to  the  light  his  baby-blue 
eyes  blinked  furiously.  Round  his 
thin  lips  hovered  his  habitual  smile, 
semi-sardonic,  semi-sheepish. 

"Do  you  mind  telling  me  how  in 
thunder  you  got  in  here?"  asked  Staff 
courteously. 

Iff  waved  a  hand  toward  the  bed- 
room. 

" Fire-escape,"  he  admitted  wearily. 
"Happened  to  see  your  light  and 
thought  I'd  call.  Hope  I  don't_  in; 
trude.  .  .  Got  anything  to  drink? 
I'm  about  all  in." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  Likely  Story. 
ii\  F  I'm  a  judge,  that's  no  exaggera 
1  tion." 

Tint:  Mr.  Staff  after  a  moment'.1,} 
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pause  which  he  utilized  to  look  Mr. 
Iff  over  with  a  critical  eye. 

Mr.  Iff  wagged  his  head.  "Believe 
me,"  said  he  simply. 

Staff  fetched  a  decanter  of  Scotch 
and  a  glass,  placing  them  on  the  table 
by  Iff"s  elbow,  then  turned  away  to 
get  a  siphon  of  charged  water  from 
the  icebox.  But  by  the  time  he  was 
back  a  staggering  amount  of  whisky 
had  disappeared  from  the  decanter,  a 
moist  but  empty  glass  stood  beside  it, 
and  Mr.  Iff  was  stroking  smiling  lips 
with  his  delicate,  claw-like  fingers.  He 
discontinued  this  occupation  long 
enough  to  wave  the  siphon  away. 

"Not  for  me,"  he  said  tersely.  "I've 
swallowed  enough  water  this  night  to 
last  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life — half 
of  the  North  .  River,  more  or  less; 
rather  more,  if  you  ask  me." 

"What  were  you  doing  in  the  North 
River?" 

"Swimming." 

This  answer  was  evidently  so  ade- 
quate in  Mr.  Iff's  understanding  that 
he  made  no  effort  to  elaborate  upon 
it;  so  that  presently,  growing  im- 
patient, Staff  felt  called  upon  to  ask: 

"Well?  What  were  you  swimming 
for?" 

"Dear  life,"  said  Iff — "life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  the  in- 
contestable birthright  of  every  free- 
born  American  citizen — if  you  must 
know." 

He  relapsed  into  a  reverie  which 
seemed  hugely  diverting  from  the 
reminiscent  twinkle  in  the  little  man's 
eyes.  From  this  he  emerged  long 
enough  to  remark:  "That's  prime 
whiskey,  you  know.  .  .  Thanks  very 
much,  I  will."  And  again  fell  silent, 
stroking  his  lips. 

"I  don't  want  to  seem  to  pry,"  said 
Staff  at  length,  with  elaborate  irony; 
"but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you've 
felt  warranted  in  calling  on  me  via 
the  fire-escape  at  one  a.  m.,  it  doesn't 
seem  unreasonable  of  me  to  expect 
some  sort  of  an  explanation." 

"Oh,  very  well."  returned  Iff,  with 
resignation.  "What  would  you  like 
to  know?" 

"Why  did  you  disappear  this  morn- 
ing—  ?" 

I  "Yesterday  morning,"  Iff  corrected 

f.  dispassionately. 

" —  yesterday  morning,  and  how?" 
"Because  the  time  seemed  ripe  for 
me  to  do  my  marvelous  vanishing 
stunt.  You  see,  I  had  a  hunch  that 
the  dear  captain  would  turn  things 
over  in  his  mind  and  finally  determine 

•  not  to  accept  my  credentials  at  their 
face  value.  So  I  kind  of  stuck  round 
the  wireless  room  with  my  ears  in- 
telligently pricked  forward.  Sure 
enough,  presently  I  heard  the  message 
go  out,  asking  what  about  me  and 
how  so." 

"You  mean  you  read  the  operator  s 
sending  by  ear?" 

|  "Sure;  I've  got  a  telegrapher's  ear 
as  long  as  a  mule's.  .  .  Whereupon, 
knowing  just  about  what  sort  or  an 
answer'd  come  through,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  duck.  And  did." 
"But  how — ?" 

"That'd  be  telling,  and  telling  would 
get  somebody  aboard  the  Autocratic 
into  terrible  bad  trouble  if  it  ever 
leaked  out.  I  crawled  in  out  of  the 
■weather— let  it  go  at  that.  I  wish," 
said  Mr.  Iff,  soulfully,  "those  damn' 
Pinkerton  men  had  let  it  go  at  that. 
Once  or  twice  I  really  thought  they 
had  me,  or  would  have  me  the  next 
minute.  And  they  wouldn't  give  up. 
That's  why  I  had  to  take  to  the  water, 
after  dark.  My  friend,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  lent  me  the  loan  of  a  rope 
and  I  shinned  down  and  had  a  nice 
pttle  swim  before  I  found  a  place  to 
trawl  ashore.  I  assure  you  that  the 
North  River  tastes  like  hell.  .  .  O 
thank  you;  don't  mind  if  I  do." 
I  "Then,"  said  Staff,  watching  the  lit- 
tle man  help  himself  on  his  own  in- 
vitation— "Then  you  are  Ismay!" 

"Wrong  again,"  sa'd  Iff  drearily. 
"Honest,  it's  a  real  shame,  the  way 
you  can't  seem  to  win  any  bets  at 
all." 

J  "If  you're  not  Ismay,  what  made 
you  hide?" 


"Ah!"  cried  Iff  admiringly — "shrewd 
and  pertinent  question!  Now  I'll  tell 
you,  and  you  won't  believe  me.  Be- 
cause— now  pay  strict  attention — be- 
cause we're  near-twins." 

"Who  are  twins?"  demanded  Staff 
staring. 

"Him  and  me — Ismay  and  I-double- 
F.  First  cousins  we  are;  his  mother 
was  my  aunt.  Worse  and  more  of 
it;  our  fathers  were  brothers.  They 
married  the  same  day;  Ismay  and  I 
were  born  in  the  same  month.  We 
look  just  enough  alike  to  be  mistaken 
for  one  another  when  we're  not  to- 
gether. That's  been  a  great  help  to 
him;  he's  made  me  more  trouble  than 
I've  time  to  tell  you.  The  last  time, 
I  was  pinched  in  his  place  and  es- 
caped a  penitentiary  sentence  by  the 
narrowest  kind  of  a  shave.  That  got 
my  mad  up,  and  I  served  notice  on 
him  to  quit  his  foolishness  or  I'd  get 
after  him.  He  replied  by  cooking  up 
a  fine  little  scheme  that  almost  laid 
me  by  the  heels  again.  So  I  declared 
war  and've  been  camping  on  his  trail 
ever  since." 

He  paused  and  twiddled  his  thumbs, 
staring  reflectively  at  the  ceiling.  "I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  why  I  bore  my- 
self telling  you  all  this.  What's  the 
use?" 

"Never  mind,"  said  Staff  in  an  en- 
couraging manner;  he  was  genuinely 
diverted.  "At  worst  it's  a  worthy  and 
unlifting — ah — fiction.  Go  on.  .  .  . 
Then  you're  not  a  Secret  Service 
man  after  all?" 

"Nothing  like  that;  I'm  doing  this 
thing  on  my  own." 

"How  about  that  forged  paper  you 
showed  the  captain?" 

"Wasn't  forged — genuine." 

"Chapter  Two,"  observed  Staff, 
leaning  back.  "It  is  a  dark  and 
stormy  night;  we  are  all  seated  about 
the  camp-fire.  The  captain  says:  'An- 
tonio, go  to  it.'  " 

"You  are  certainly  one  swell,  ap- 
preciative audience,"  commented  Iff 
morosely.  "Let's  see  if  I  can't  get 
a  laugh  with  this  one:  One  of  the 
best  little  things  my  dear  little  cousin 
does  being  to  pass  himself  off  as  me, 
he  got  himself  hired  by  the  Treasury 
Department  some  years  ago  under 
the  name  of  William  Howard  Iff. 
That  helped  him  a  lot  in  his  par- 
ticular line  of  business.  But  after  a 
while  he  felt  that  it  cramped  his 
style,  so  he  just  faded  noiselessly 
away — retaining  his  credentials.  Then 
— while  I  was  in  Paris  last  week — 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  grand  joke 
to  send  me  that  document  with  his 
compliments  and  the  suggestion  that 
it  might  be  some  help  to  me  in  my 
campaign  for  his  scalp.  That's  how 
I  happened  to  have  it." 

"That's  going  some,"  Staff  admitted 
admiringly.  "Tell  me  another  one. 
If  you're  Iff  and  not  Ismay,  what 
brought  you  over  on  the  Autocratic?" 

"Business  of  keeping  an  eye  on  my 
dearly  beloved  cousin,"  said  Iff 
promptly. 

"You  mean  Ismay  was  on  board, 
too?" 

"  'Member  that  undergrown  waster 
with  the  red-and-gray  Vandyke  and 
the  horn-rimmed  pince  nez,  who  was 
always  mooning  round  with  a  book 
under  his  arm?" 

"Yes.    .  ." 

"That  was  Cousin  Arbuthnot  dis- 
guised in  his  own  hair." 

"If  that  was  so,  why  didn't  you  de- 
nounce him  when  you  were  accused 
of  stealing  the  Cadogan  collar?" 

"Because  I  knew  he  hadn't  got 
away  with  it." 

"How  did  you  know?" 

"At  least  I  was  pretty  positive 
about  it.  You'll  have  to  be  patient 
— and  intelligent — if  you  want  to 
understand  and  follow  me  back  to 
Paris.  The  three  of  us  were  there: 
Ismay,  Miss  Landis,  myself.  Miss 
Landis  was  dickering  with  Cottier's 
for  the  necklace,  Ismay  sticking 
round  and  not  losing  sight  of  her 
much  of  the  time.  I  was  looking 
after  Ismay.  Miss  Landis  buys  the 
collar  and  a  ticket  for  London;  Is- 
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may  buys  a  ticket  for  London;  I  trail. 
Then  Miss  Landis  makes  another 
purchase — a  razor,  in  a  shop  near  the 
hotel  where  I  happen  to  be  loafing." 
"A  razor!" 

"That's  the  way  it  struck  me  to. 
.  .  .  Scene  Two:  Cockspur  street, 
London.  I'm  not  sure  what  boat 
Miss  Landis  means  to  take;  I've  got 
a  notion  it's  the  Autocratic,  but  I'm 
stalling  till  I  know.  You  drift  into 
the  office,  I  recognise  you  and  recall 
that  you're  pretty  thick  with  Miss 
Landis.  Nothing  more  natural  than 
that  you  and  she  should  go  home 
by  the  same  steamer.  Similarly — 
Ismay.  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  I  understand 
it  was  pure  coincidence;  but  I  took 
a  chance  and  filled  my  hand.  After 
we'd  booked  and  you'd  strutted  off, 
I  lingered  long  enough  to  see  Miss 
Landis  drive  up  in  a  taxi  with  a 
whaling  big  bandbox  on  top  of  the 
cab.  She  booked  right  under  my 
nose;  I  made  a  note  of  the  band- 
box.   .  . 

"Then  you  came  aboard  with  the 
identical  bandbox  and  your  funny 
story  about  how  you  happened  to 
have  it.  I  smelt  a  rat:  Miss  Landis 
hadn't  sent  you  that  bandbox  anony- 
mously for  no  purpose.  Then  one 
afternoon — long  toward  6  o'clock — I 
see  Miss  Landis'  maid  come  out  on 
deck  and  jerk  a  little  package  over- 
board— package  just  about  big  enough 
to  hold  a  razor.  That  night  I'm 
dragged  up  on  the  carpet  before  the 
captain;  I  hear  a  pretty  fairy  tale 
about  the  collar  disappearing  while 
Jane  was  taking  the  bandbox  back 
to  your  steward.  The  handbag  is  on 
the  table,  in  plain  sight;  it  isn't 
locked — a  blind  man  can  see  that;  and 
the  slit  in  its  side  has  been  made 
by  a  razor.  I  add  up  the  bandbox 
and  the  razor  and  multiply  the  sum 
by  the  fact  that  the  average  woman 
will  smuggle  as  quick  as  the  aver- 
age man  will  take  a  drink;  and  I'm 
Jeremiah  Wise,  Esquire." 

"That's  the  best  yet,"  Staff  ap- 
plauded. "But — see  here — why  didn't 
you  tell  what  you  knew,  if  you  knew 
so  much,  when  you  were  accused?" 

Iff  grimaced  sourly.  "Get  ready  to 
laugh.  This  is  one  you  won't  fall  for 
— not  in  a  thousand  years." 

"Shoot,"  said  Staff. 

"I  like  you,"  said  Iff  simply. 
"You're  foolish  in  the  head  some- 
times, but  in  the  main  you  mean 
well." 

"That's  nice  of  you — but  what  has 
it  to  do  with  my  question?" 

"Everything.  You're  sweet  on  the 
girl,  and  I  don't  wish  to  put  a  crimp 
in  your  young  romance  by  showing 
her  up  in  her  true  colors.  Futher- 
more,  you  may  be  hep  to  her  little 
scheme;  I  don't  believe  it,  but  I 
know  that,  if  you  are,  you  won't  let 
me  suffer  for  it.  And  finally,  in  the 
senility  of  my  dotage  I  conned  my- 
self into  believing  I  could  bluff  it 
out;  at  the  worst,  I  could  prove  my 
innocence  easily  enough.  But  what 
I  didn't  take  into  consideration  was 
that  I  was  laying  myself  open  to  ar- 
rest for  impersonating  an  agent  of 
the  Government.  When  I  woke  up 
to  that  fact,  the  only  thing  I  could 
see  to  do  was  to  duck  in  out  of  the 
blizzard." 

Staff  said  senteniously:  "Hmmm. 

"Pretty  thin — what?" 

"In  spots,"  Staff  agreed.  "Still, 
I've  got  to  admit  you've  managed  to 
cover  the  canvas,  even  if  your  sup- 
ply of  paint  was  a  bit  stingy.  One 
thing  still  bothers  me;  how  did  you 
find  out  I  knew  about  the  smuggling 
game?" 

Iff  nodded  toward  the  bedroom.  "I 
happened  in — casually,  as  the  saying 
runs — just  as  Miss  Landis  was  tell- 
ing on  herself. 

Staff  frowned. 

"How,"  he  pursued  presently,  "can 
I  feel  sure  you're  not  Ismay,  and, 
having  guessed  as  accurately  as  you 
did,  that  you  didn't  get  at  that  band- 
box aboard  the  ship  and  take  the 
necklace?" 
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"If  I  were,  and  had,  would  I  be 
here?" 

"But  I  can't  understand  why  you 
are  here!" 

"It's  simple  enough;  I've  any  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  inviting  myself 
to  be  your  guest.  For  one,  I'm  wet 
and  cold  and  look  like  a  drowned  rat; 
I  can't  offer  myself  to  a  hotel  look- 
ing like  this — can  I?  Then  I  knew 
your  address — you'll  remember  tell- 
ing me;  and  there's  an  adage  that 
runs  'Any  port  in  a  storm.'  You're 
going  to  be  good  enough  to  get  my 
money  changed — I've  nothing  but 
English  paper — and  buy  me  a  ready- 
made  outfit  in  the  morning.  More- 
over, I'm  after  Ismay,  and  Ismay's 
after  the  necklace;  wherever  it  is,  he 
will  be,  soon  or  late.  Naturally  I 
presumed  you  still  had  it — and  so  did 
he  until  within  the  hour." 

"You  mean  you  think  it  was  Ismay 
who  broke  into  these  rooms  to- 
night?" 

"You  saw  him,  didn't  you?  Man 
about  my  size,  wasn't  he?  Evening 
clothes?  That's  his  regulation  uni- 
form after  dark.  Beard  and  glasses 
— what?" 

"I  believe  you're  right!"  Staff  rose 
excitedly.  "I  didn't  notice  the 
glasses,  but  otherwise  you've  de- 
scribed him!" 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  Iff  helped 
himself  to  a  cigarette.  "By  now  the 
dirty  dog's  probably  raising  heaven 
and  hell  to  find  out  where  Miss 
Searle  has  hidden  herself." 

Staff  began  to  pace  nervously  to 
and  fro.  "I  wish,"  he  cried,  "I  knew 
where  to  find  her!" 

"Please,"  Iff  begged  earnestly, 
"don't  let  your  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  host  interfere  with  your 
amusements;  but  if  you'll  stop  that 
Marathon  long  enough  to  find  me  a 
blanket,  I'll  shed  these  rags  and,  by 
your  good  leave,  curl  up  cunningly 
on  yon  divan." 

Staff  paused,  stared  at  the  little 
man's  bland  and  guileless  face,  and 
shook  his  head  helplessly,  laughing. 

"There's  no  resisting  your  colossal 
gall,"  he  said,  passing  into  the  ad- 
joining room  to  get  bed-clothing  for 
his  guest. 

"I  admit  it,"  said  Iff  placidly. 

As  Staff  returned,  the  telephone 
bell  rang.  In  his  surprise  he  paused 
with  his  arms  full  of  sheets,  blankets 
and  pillows,  and  stared  incredulously 
at  his  desk. 

"What  the  deuce  now?"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"The  quickest  way  to  an  answer 
to  that,"  suggested  Iff  blandly,  "is 
there."  He  indicated  the  telephone 
with  an  ample  gesture.  "Help  your- 
self." 

Dropping  his  burden  on  the  divan, 
Staff  seated  himself  at  the  desk  and 
took  up  the  receiver. 

"Hello?" 

He  started  violently,  recognizing 
the  voice  that  answered:  "Mr.  Staff?" 

;;Yes  — " 

"This  is  Miss  Searle." 

"I  know,"  he  stammered;  "I — I 
knew  your  voice." 

"Really?"  The  query  was  per- 
functory. "Mr  Staff— I  couldn't  wait 
to  tell  you— I've  just  got  in  from 
a  theatre  and  supper  party  with  some 
friends." 

"Yes,"  he  said.    "Where  are  you?" 

Disregarding  his  question,  the  girl's 
voice  continued  quickly:  "I  wanted 
to  see  my  hat  and  opened  the  band- 
box. It  wasn't  my  hat — it's  the  one 
you  described — the  one  that — " 

"I  know;"  he  interrupted;  "I  know 
all  about  that  now." 

"Yes,"  she  went  on  hurriedly,  un- 
heeding his  words.  "I  admired  and 
examined  it.  It — there's  something 
else." 

"I  know,"  he  said  again;  "the 
Cadogan  collar." 

(To  be  continued.) 

(Copyright.  1012.  by  Little.  Brown  &  Co.. 
Boston,    M:  . 

A  Proper  Question 

"Harry,  dear,  do  my  skirts  show?" 
"Below  or  through?" 


AND  FARM 


Rag  Dollies 

This  great  offer  is  made  to  all  of  our  regular  subscribers 
and  to  anyone  who  contemplates  subscribing  for  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  within  the  next  two  months.  In  this  splendid  offer  we 
have  something  that  will  be  appreciated  in  every  home  where 
there  are  kiddies.  We  send  these  with  postal  charges  prepaid, 
so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  TWENTY  CENTS  and  we 
will  mail  you  "MAMMA  GOLDEN  LOCKS  and  the  TWINS." 

MAMMA  GOLDEN  LOCKS 

AND  THE  TWINS 

This  is  the  doll  fam- 
ily that  every  little  girl 
likes  best.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the 
print  dolls,  have  curly, 
golden  brown  hair,  with 
big,  bright  eyes;  the 
limbs  are  movable,  the 
faces  are  bright  and 
pretty  as  any  bisque 
doll  could  be,  and  much 
more  durable.  A  few 
minutes  of  mother's 
time  with  needle  and 
thread  or  sewing  ma- 
chine and  a  little  cot- 
ton will  make  the 
roundest,  chubbiest, 
prettiest  playmates  a 
little  girl  ever  had. 


Send  the  Coupon  be- 
low and  20  cents  in 
coin  or  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  these 
three  beautiful  dolls 
free,  all  charges  pre- 
paid. 

A  Great,  Big  Dollie! 

Make  some  little  child  happy  by  giving  her  "Mamma 
Golden  Locks"  and  the  "Twins."  "Golden  Locks"  is  27  inches 
tall — big  enough  to  wear  real  baby  clothes,  and  the  Twins  are 
each  7  inches  tall.  All  little  girls  like  a  big,  big  dollie  best, 
and  then  with  the  two  Twins  they  have  a  regular  doll  family. 

We  have  thousands  of  these  dolls  to  give  away  on  this 
offer,  so  everyone  who  sends  this  coupon  and  the  20  cents  to 
us  will  receive  these  three  dollies  at  once. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  DOLLIES. 

Cut  out  around  body  on  dotted  lines,  lay  printed  sides  together 
and  sew  all  around  body  except  part  marked  "leave  open  here,"  and 
bottom  of  feet.  Turn  right  side  out.  Stretch  soles  of  shoes  over 
pieces  of  cardboard  cut  to  shape,  and  sew  on  in  place.  Dolly  is  now 
ready  to  stuff  through  opening  left  at  side,  after  which  sew  up  gap. 
Cotton  batting  makes  the  best  stuffing. 

COUPON 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 

Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Inclosed  please  find  TWENTY  CENTS,  for  which  send  me 
"MAMMA  GOLDEN  LOCKS  and  the  TWINS." 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

TOWN  STATE  


Look  to  the  future  when  you  buy 

a  telephone 

Don't  put  price  before  quality  when  you  invest  in  this  important 
farm  tool.  You  are  buying  for  tomorrow  and  the  next  day  and  the 
next,  for  years  to  come. 

A  cheap  instrument  that  works  only  in  good  weather  is  likely  to  fail 
in  an  emergency  when  you  need  it  most. 

Western  <  Electric 

Rural  Telephones 

are  of  time-proven  reliability.  For  thirty  years  they  have  served  mil- 
lions of  users  faithfully,  at  all  times,  in  every  weather.  It's  a  real 
satisfaction  to  have  a  dependable  telephone  like  that  in  the  house. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  your  telephone  service  shouldn't  be  just  as 
good  as  any  ?  If  it  isn't,  let  us  help  you  make  it  so.  A  postcard  will 
put  you  in  touch  with  us. 

Get  our  illustrated  book  No.  95 ,  on  telephones. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  7,500,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

New  York  Atlanta  Chicago  St.  Louis  _  Kansas  City  Denver  San  Francisco 

Buffalo  Richmon  Milwaukee  ndianapolia  Oklahoma  City         Omaha  Oakland 

Philadelphia  Savannah  Pittsburgh  Minneapolis  Dallas  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle 

Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Paul  Houston  Los  Angeles  Portland 

EQUIPMENT  FOSt  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


GROWS 


that  are 


Sperry  Shares  Profits 


Ton  should  take  advantage  of  our  auto- 
matic form  of  advertising.  You  participate 
fllrectly  and  we  give  you  a  rebate  of  over  7'- 
per  tent — no  condition,  no  strings,  no  extra 
expense  to  you.    Ask  ma  about  it. 


- 

Sfr.': 


Sperrv  Flour  Co.  does  not  employ 
ty   salesmen   for   poultry    foods.  For 


feed  bill  at  least 


Right  mating  is  important 
to  every  pouitryman — but  no 
more  important  than  right 
feeding.  SURELAY  BAL- 
ANCED EGG  FOOD  ^  the 
great  fuel  and  energy  for 
chicken  machinery. 

SURELAY  is  a  plain  ev- 
er) day  food— a  balanced  ra- 
tion comprising  a  ground 
mixture  of  all  the  principal 
grains:  also  meat,  blood,  dry 
bone  and  gluten  feed. 

On  every  sack  of  Surelay 
you  will  find  the  guaranteed 
analysis  of  what's  in  the 
sack  and  what's  in  the  sack 
insures  Surelay's  efficiency 
as  an  egg-producing  feed. 


:      per  ceat. 


SURELAY 

BALANCED  EGG  FOOD 

SURELAY  is  the  most  ECONOMICAL  chicken  feed  on  the  market  because 

1.  Surelay  i>  a  by-product  of  the  great  Sperry  Floor  and  Cereal 
Mills — no  extra  overhead  or  maintenance  expense  added  to 
its  selling  price. 

2.  The  Sperry  Flour  Co.  does  not  employ  poultry  food  spe- 
cialty salesmen  and  what  is  saved  in  this  respect  goes  to 
the  benefit  of  every  purchaser  of  Surelay. 

3.  Every  sack  of  Surelay  has  a  coupon  in  it.  Take  15  coupons 
to  your  dealer  and  he  will  give  you  a  full  sack  of  Surelay 
containing  another  coupon.  This  profit-sharing  plan  alone 
saves  you  7j»^r  on  the  original  Surelay  cost. 

As  ai  all  round  chicken  feed,  a  never-failing  egg  producer,  Surelay  has  no  equal 

As!    the  pouitryman  who  uses  Surelay. 

You    -ueht  to  have  our  book.  "Makes  Hens  Happy."    It's  full  of  valuable  poul- 
try information    Write  for  it  to-day.  1 

B*-0'F-  Stock  &  Poultry  Food  Dept.  A 

SPERRY  FLOUR  C% 


cKt on,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 


HORTICULTURE 

AGRICULTURE 

VITICULTURE 
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Ready  for  a  Feast 


Oakland,  California 


The  Most 
Satisfactory 
Mai)  Order 
House 


Because  the  largest 
stocks  and  expert 
shoppers  who  shop 
directly  over  the 
counter  for  you 
thus  giving  you  an 
up-to-date  service 
not  to  be  had  from 
catalogue  selection. 


Write  and  tell 
your  wants  expli- 
citly and  we  will 
fill  them. 


Samples  sent  on 
request.  Your 
money  refunded  if 
the  goods  prove 
not  satisfactory  and 
are  returned  in 
salable  condition. 


Over  60  Departments 
From  Which  to 
Shop  for  You 


Do  Your 

Christmas  Shopping 

By  Mail 
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How  Premium  Brand 
is  Selected 

The  first  step  in  selecting 
Premium  Brand  Alfalfa 
Seed  is  the  inspection  of 
the  fields  before  harvesting 
by  our  experts,  who  accept 
only  weed  clear  and  vigor- 
ous stands  for  contract. 

After  heading  the  seed  is 
given  two  cleanings  in  the 
field  and  is  then  recleaned 
in  our  own  improved 
machines. 

The  finished  pack  is  the 
most  virile  and  pure  seed 
on  the  market — it  is  worth 
much  more  than  it  costs 
you  to  start  right.  Ask 
for  prices. 

200%  CROPS 

are  often  obtained  by  in- 
oculating the  seed  before 
planting  with 

FARMOGERM 
It  is  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  easily 
applied,  and  costs  less  than 
%  $2.00  per  acre. 
%    .         Write  for  booklet. 
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improve  the  Quality  of  yoar  food  and 
nave  Money 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


SAVE 
20  TO  40 
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CENT 


Even  though  you  do  not  Mpend  more 
than  $15  or  (20  a  month,  yoo  cannot 
affo 
n  111 
ahon 

Household  neeeaaltlea. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc 

343  Commerelal  St.,  San  Kranrlaro.  t'ai. 
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keep    you    poated.    on    « hat  you 
aid    pay    for    GroreTle**    and  other 
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Grange  Asks  Justice  for  Farmer 


=By  A.  Dixon- 


State  Grange  officers  at  the  opening  of  the  big  convention  at  San  Jose — Bottom  row  reading  from  left  to  right:  Mrs.  A.  Van  Maren,  Fair  Oaks,  Flora; 
Mrs.  Edna  Hartley,  Visalia,  Ceres;  Mrs.  James  T.  Stover,  Mountain  View,  Pomona;  Joseph  Holmes,  Sacramento,  Treasurer;  Ella  M.  Dow,  Oakland, 
Chaplain;  E.  T.  Pettit,  Cupertino,  Master;  Nellie  W.  Hunt,  Napa,  Secretary;  M.  Farrell,  Mountain  View,  Overseer;  Charles  F.  Collins,  Dinuba,  Steward; 
W.   A.   Bates,   Dinuba,   Lecturer;   George    Sehlmeyer,    Elk   Grove,   Assistant    Steward;    Mrs.    Ora    G.    Gould,  Sacramento,    Lady    Assistant  Steward. 


THE  California  Grange  held  its 
annual  State  convention  at  San 
Jose  October  21-24,  with  forty 
granges  represented  by  more  than 
300  delegates. 

The  Grange  showed  a  substantial 
increase  in  membership,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  retiring  master,  E. 
T.  Pettit.  In  this  report  the  mas- 
ter, in  speaking  of  the  co-operative 
system  encouraged  by  the  organiza- 
tion, said  that  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Grange  the 
National  Secretary,  by  resolution, 
became  the  head  of  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation in  which  all  the  State 
Granges  were  to  assist  in  listing  and 
classifying  all  the  possible  surplus 
products  and  to  aid  in  finding  the 
best  markets  for  these  products. 
Since  this  movement  was  started  a 
fund  was  created  by  the  govern- 
ment to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  acquire  and  to  diffuse 
among  farmers  useful  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  market- 
in.;  and  distribution  of  farm  products. 
In  his  report  the  Master  said: 

"A  few  years  ago  certain  wise  men 
said  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living    the    supply  of  food 

■  stuffs  must  be  increased,  and  the 
American  farmer  said,  'We  will  in- 
crease our  output.'    And  he  did.  In 

.1912,  1,800,000  more  bushels  of  corn, 
:  oats  and  potatoes  were  produced  in 
'the  United  States  than  in  1911.  But 
the  farmer  received  $12,500,000  less 
money.       The     most  discouraging 
'feature  of  it  was  that  the  consumer 
received  no  benefit,  for  the  cost  of 

■  living  was  not  in  the  least  reduced. 
The  great  problem  of  the  farmer  is 
not  how  to  grow  large  crops,  but 


how  to  secure  his  just  and  rightful 
share  of  what  the  consumer  pays." 

Pettit  noted  with  satisfaction,  the 
improvements  being  made  in  the 
educational  system  in  the  State  and 
in  speaking  on  the  legislation  enacted 
since  the  last  meeting  said: 

"The  Grange,  being  a  non-partisan 
organization,  does  not  undertake  to 
say  whether  free  trade  or  protection 
is  the  best  policy  for  our  govern- 
ment to  follow.  But  for  years  it 
has,  and  still  does,  take  the  position 
that,  as  long  as  protection  is  the 
policy  of  the  government,  agricul- 
ture is  entitled  to  its  full  share  of 
protection.  The  National  Grange  at 
its  last  meeting  adopted  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  tariff  should  be 
so  regulated  that  it  shall  not  cover 
more  than  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  that  if  we  are  to  have 
free  trade  for  one  we  should  have 
free  trade  for  all,  and,  further,  that 
when  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
article  becomes  monopolized  the 
tariff  be  removed  from  such  article. 

"The  Grange  believes  that  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  as  much  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  Congress 
as  is  the  manufacturer,  and  it  de- 
mands tariff  for  all  or  tariff  for 
none." 

The  Grange  went  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  any  legislation  that 
imposes  additional  burdens  on  the 
farmer  as  being  against  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  In  such  a  light  it 
considered  the  Boynton  act  and  the 
Roseberry  act  adopted  by  the  State 
Legislature  as  far  as  they  apply  to 
the  producer.     The  Grange  will  re- 


quest that  sections  1  and  2  of  the 
Roseberry  act  be  repealed. 

A  resolution  favoring  any  plan  by 
which  public  employment  be  given 
men  out  of  work  was  adopted.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  wages  of 
such  men  so  employed  be  small  but 
sufficient  to  tide  them  over  any  such 
time  of  forced  idleness.  The  reso- 
lution also  asked  that  provision  be 
made  to  use  reasonable  measures  to 
discourage  begging. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  authorizing  the  State  Grange 
to  proceed  with  arrangements  for 
the  organization  of  a  State  fraternal 
fire  insurance  company  under  the 
auspices  of  the  order.  This  work 
was  left  to  the  executive  committee 
and  the  committee  was  also  in- 
structed to  investigate  the  question 
of  farm  loans  and  to  arrange,  if  pos- 
sible, for  some  system  of  reasonable 
credit  to  farmers. 

A  recommendation  was  made  that 
all  farmers  place  their  names  in  a 
conspicuous  place  near  the  gates 
leading  to  their  places.  This  would 
serve  as  a  means  of  getting  people 
in  rural  districts  better  acquainted 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  much 
confusion  in  directing  strangers  to 
any  particular  place.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  farmers  adopt  some 
name  for  their  farms  and  strive  to 
make  that  name  stand  for  excellence 
in  farm  products. 

The  committee  on  good  roads 
recommended  that  each  county  of 
the  State  appoint  some  competent 
person  as  overseer  of  all  road  work, 
and  provide  that  such  person  be 
made  responsible  for  the  excellence 
of  the  work  done  on  the  highways. 


The  committee  that  has  in  charge 
the  plans  for  a  Grangers'  headquar- 
ters at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion reported  progress.  It  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  definite  plans  had 
been  adopted  and  that  the  Grange 
could  issue  invitations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  in  the  United 
States  that  they  would  find  a  wel- 
come on  their  arrival  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  favoring 
school  credits  for  home  work  similar 
to  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  Ore- 
gon. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  next 
two  years  were:  Master,  Joseph 
Holmes,  Sacramento;  Overseer, 
Charles  F.  Collins,  Dinuba ;  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Hill,  Eldridge;  Steward, 
George  Sehlmeyer,  Elk  Grove;  As- 
sistant Steward,  Ray  Church,  Peta- 
luma;  Chaplain,  Ella  M.  Dow,  Oak- 
land; Treasurer,  M.  Farrell,  Moun- 
tain View;  Secretary,  Nellie  W. 
Hunt,  Napa;  Gatekeeper,  Lee  Dud- 
geon, Eort  Romie;  Ceres,  Caroline 
Emory;  Pomona,  Edna  Hartley; 
Flora,  Jennie  Sanders;  Lady  As- 
sistant Steward,  Ora  G.  Gould,  An- 
telope; Organist,  Mrs.  Alice  Winans; 
Executive  Committee  (three-year 
term),  S.  L.  Stice. 

Sacramento  was  chosen  as  the 
meeting  place  for  1914. 

The  Grange  is  a  nation-wide  or- 
ganization and  is  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  business  and  social  lives  of 
the  farmers.  It  is  a  financial,  a  co- 
operating and  an  educational  insti- 
tution and  when  the  interests  of 
farmers  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
proposed  legislation  it  can,  and  does, 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-seven.) 
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Cover  Crops  for  Green  Manuring 

 By  Professor  G.  W.  Shaw 


The  maintenance  and  increase  of  humus  in  the  soils  of  the  West  is  the  most  important  sub- 
ject that  confronts  the  farmer  to-day,  declares  Prof  Shaw,  the  soil  expert,  and  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  intelligent  growth  of  cover  crops,  to  be  turned  under.  In  this  article 
Prof.  Shaw  deals  fully  with  this  subject,  a  most  important  one  with  California  agriculturists. 


TH  E  alchemists 
of  old  taught 
that  the  spirits  of 
decaying  vegetation 
entered  the  soil  and 
gave  life  for  the 
growth  of  the  new 
plants.  Thus  in 
their  way  did  they 
foreshadow  our  un- 
derstanding of  the 
relation  of  humus  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
by  agriculturists  that  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  essential 
to  its  productivity  and  that  any  de- 
crease of  this  material  is  followed  by 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land.  The  term  fertility 
is  here  used  in  its  true  sense  and  as 
synonymous  with  productiveness  and 
does  not  primarily  apply  to  plant 
food.  Fertility  and  plant  food  are  not 
synonymous  terms.  A  soil  may  be 
well  supplied  with  the  several  chem- 
icals known  as  plant  foods  and  still 
*  not  be  fertile  or  productive.  Fertil- 
ity of  a  soil  involves  many  other 
factors  and  plant  food  is  but  one  of 
the  elements  or  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  a  fertile  soil 

While  a  majority  of  farmers  realize 
that  this  decaying  matter  which  is 
known  as  humus  is  necessary  to  the 
soil,  but  few  are  aware  of  the  real 
fundamental  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter, or  have  any  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  methods  best  adapted  to  main- 
taining or  increasing  the  amount  of 
it  present  in  the  soil. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  humus 
content  of  the  soils  of  the  West  is 
the  most  important  question  which 
confronts  the  farmer  to-day.  Close  at- 
tention given  to  this  subject  and  the 
application  of  the  methods  and  prac- 
tices which  are  already  known  will 
add  millions  annually  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Western  States.  To  the  de- 
pletion of  the  humus  content  can  be 
traced  most  of  the  instances  of  de- 
creased production  of  grain  and  other 
crops  when  measured  by  per  acre 
yields  and  also  the  poor  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  whether  it  be  light 
or  heavy  and  its  failure  to  absorb  and 
hold  moisture  as  it  formerly  did. 

More  than  $80,000,000  annually  are 
paid  out  by  farmers  of  the  United 
States  for  fertilizers  to  overcome  the 
conditions  named,  which,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  are  quite  unnecessary 
to  the  land  at  all.  In  most  cases  the 
lack  of  productivity  is  not  due  to  the 
lack  of  sufficient  plant  food,  but 
rather  can  be  traced  to  some  other 
factor  of  productivity  than  that  of 
plant  food.  Still  further,  if  the  use 
of  commercial  plant  food  is  really 
the  trouble  its  effectiveness  is  much 
enhanced  provided  the  proper  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  land  is  estab- 
lished. 

This  is  not  in  any  sense  intended 
to  decry  the  rational  use  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  where  the  conditions 
demand  it.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  over  half  the  cases  where  fertil- 
izers are  bought  and  used,  better  re- 
sults and  larger  returns  could  be 
secured  by  simply  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  humus  in  the  soil,  thus  estab- 
Msliing  better  tilth,  better  moisture 
conditions,  better  aeration  and  putting 
the  soil  into  a  condition  in  which 
it  will  be  better  able  to  utilize  to  the 
greatest  extent  the  commercial  fer- 
tilizers when  they  are  needed  and 
used. 

The  maintenance  and  increase  of 
humus  is  accomplished  by  the  growth 
of  cover  crops  to  be  turned  under, 
a  practice  which  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  "green-manuring."  Plants  grown 
for  this  purpose  are  currently  called 
"cover  crops"  because  they  cover  the 
soil  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain 
bare  as  in  "clean  culture"  of  orchard 


or  "bare  fallow"  of  grain  fields. 

The  clean  culture  system  of  or- 
chards is  the  usual  practice  in  Cali- 
fornia, and,  except  where  irriga- 
tion water  is  available  in  ample 
quantity,  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
practice  to  follow,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  This  prac- 
tice consists  of  a  spring  preparation 
of  the  land  by  plowing  and  a  sub- 
sequent thorough  harrowing,  followed 
by  frequent  shallow  stirring  of  the 
soil  during  the  summer  to  prevent 
it  from  baking  and  cracking,  and  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  The 
amount  of  tillage  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  variety  of 
the  fruit,  the  age  of  the  trees,  etc. 
Most  growers  hold  to  the  opinion 
that  this  type  of  culture  brings  the 
best  results,  and  as  measured  by  im- 
mediate results  such  an  opinion  is, 
perhaps,  well  founded. 

However,  it  is  not  this  season  and 
the  next  that  one  is  usually  inter- 
ested in  in  an  orchard,  but  the  con- 
tinued ability  of  the  soil  to  produce 
good  returns  is  a  far  more  funda- 
mental question,  and  should  be  given 
the  most  serious  consideration  by  the 
grower.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the 
producer  of  grain  and  other  crops 
as  of  fruit-growing.  Numerous  ex- 
periments conducted  by  the  Califor- 
nia Experiment  Station  have  shown 
that  far  better  results  have  been  se- 
cured by  increasing  the  humus  con- 
tent of  the  soil  than  from  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  that  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  added  efficiency 
of  the  soil  in  absorbing  and  holding 
moisture  for  the  use  of  the  plant  in 
the  later  growing  period. 

All  plants,  by  their  decay  in  the 
soil,  add  organic  matter  to  it,  and 
this  matter  is  of  nitrogenous  char- 
acter, but  there  are  certain  plants 
which  are  much  superior  to  others 
for  this  purpose  on  account  of  their 
exclusive  ability  to  utilize  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  atmosphere  through  the 
medium  of  bacteria  associated  with 
their  root  system  to  the  end  of  pro- 
ducing more  highly  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds than  o'hers.  These  plants  are 
known  as  legumes,  or  leguminous 
plants,  and  embrace  such  plants  as 
clover,  alfalfa,  vetches,  lupines,  peas, 
beans,  cowpeas,  etc.  There  are  cer- 
tain indirect  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  occasional,  if  not  the  reg- 
ular, growth  of  this  type  of  plants, 
among  the  most  prominent  of  which 
is  the  greater  soil  amelioration 
secured  from  their  deep-rooting 
habits, 

In  the  Eastern,  or  humid,  States, 
perforce  of  climatic  conditions,  the 
results  from  cover  crops  must  be  se- 
cured in  the  summer.  In  the  West, 
also  perforce  of  climatic  conditions, 
cover-crop  is  preferably  grown  in  the 
fall,  winter,  or  very  early  spring. 
Whether  or  not  the  practice  of  grow- 
ing a  cover-crop  in  the  summer  in 
orchards  can  be  safely  followed  de- 
pends almost  entirely,  in  California, 
on  the  available  water  supply.  Where 
water  is  not  abundant  clean  culture 
in  the  summer  months  is  unavoid- 
able. But  where  moisture  in  excess 
of  the  needs  of  the  trees  is  available, 
farmers  are  coming  to  believe  that 
summer  cover-crops  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage  in  the  old  orchards. 
On  moist  or  irrigated  land  cow- 
peas  are  an  exceedingly  promising 
crop  for  use   as  an   annual  or  oc- 


casional crop,  while  alfalfa  is  fitted 
as   the   pre-eminent   perennial  crop. 

The  use  of  a  perennial  or  a  sum- 
mer cover-crop  in  the  orchard,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
yet  settled.  It  may  never  be  prac- 
ticable on  a  broad  scale,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  it  will  not  be 
except  on  very  moist  lands  or  such 
as  have  a  good  irrigation  supply.  The 
wider  problem  is  to  secure  the  best 
leguminous  plant  which  will  make  a 
heavy  growth  during  the  winter  so 
that  it  may  be  turned  under  in  the 
early  spring  and  the  ground  put  in 
shape  to  prevent  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture during  the  long,  dry  summer. 

Under  such  conditions  the  choice 
of  leguminous  plants  is  very  much 
limited.  Crimson  clover,  cowpeas, 
peanuts  and  velvet,  all  of  which  are 
used  in  the  east  and  south,  are  re- 
moved from  possible  consideration. 
They  are  all  very  sensitive  to  frost 
and  make  little,  if  ariy,  growth  in  the 
cool  weather.  In  California  Canadian 
peas,  the  common  vetch,  the  hairy 
vetch,  fenugreek  and  burr  clover  are 
available  for  winter  use.  Which  one 
of  these  is  best  in  any  locality  must 
be  determined  by  its  local  behavior. 
This  also  applies  to  the  best  way  to 
grow  them. 

One  must  approach  the  use  of  these 
crops  with  a  disposition  of  careful 
study  and  experiment  until  he  has 
learned  the  most  satisfactory  crop 
and  method  of  field  practice.  Unless 
one  does  so  he  is  likely  to  condemn 
the  practice  for  one  reason  or  another. 
No  exact  method  can  be  laid  out 
which  will  fit  either  all  sections  or 
all  the  crops  named.  One  thing  is 
very  certain,  however,  that  the  plant- 
ing of  them  must  be  early,  say  in 
September  or  October,  if  the  high- 
est results  are  to  be  obtained.  This 
at  the  very  outset  presupposes  that 
irrigation  or  natural  moisture  is  avail- 
able to  allow  the  land  to  be  properly 
prepared  to  receive  the  seed. 

Probably  more  failures  with 
legumes  have  been  made  from  too 
late  planting  than  from  any  other 
single  cause.  The  seed  is  preferably 
drilled  in.  This  manner  of  seeding 
leads  to  a  better  and  more  even  stand. 
Even  though  the  ground  seems  quite 
dry  it  is  surprising  to  note  how  well 
the  seed  germinates  when  drilled,  and 
with  the  first  rains  it  grows  very 
rapidly.  If  one  has  even  a  little  irri- 
gation water  for  assistance  he  may 
almost  be  assured  of  success.  The 
amount  to  seed,  of  course,  varies  with 
the  crop  used.  Forty  pounds  of  vetch 
and  ten  pounds  of  rye  make  a  very 
good  combination  to  use.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  of  Canadian  peas  is  the 
usual  quantity  used.  One  should  be 
careful  not  to  allow  the  growth  to 
extend  too  late  in  the  spring,  else 
the  crop  will  have  removed  too  much 
moisture  from  the  soil,  and  should 
the  season  be  a  dry  one  the  trees 
might  suffer. 

While  the  legumes  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred wherever  they  can  be  made  to 
grow  successfully,  yet  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  previous  treatment  of 
the  land  has  been  such  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  securing  good  re- 
sults at  the  outset  with  this  type  of 
crops.  In  this  case  recourse  must 
first  be  had  to  the  cereals,  preferably 
rye.  This  crop  makes  a  good  winter 
growth   under  practically  all  condi- 


tions in  California. 
It  makes  a  large 
mass  of  growth  to  be 
turned  under,  but 
does  not  add  nitro- 
gen to  the  soil  as 
in  the  case  of  the 
legumes.  It  does, 
however,  increase  the 
humus  supply  and 
t  h  e  re  b  y  improves 
the  tilth,  moisture-holding  power,  and 
warmth  of  the  soil,  and  materially 
improves  it  in  many  ways.  It  often 
happens  that  after  a  few  crops  of 
winter  grown  rye  have  been  turned 
under,  the  legumes  may  be  success- 
fully substituted  owing  to  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  changes  induced  in 
the  soil  by  the  rye. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  treatment 
was  demonstrated  by  the  writer  while 
connected  with  the  California  Experi- 
ment Station  on  the  light  soil  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  The  contrasts 
between  the  ordinary  summer  fallow 
which  had  not  previously  had  a  rye 
crop  turned  under  on  the  land,  and 
an  adjoining  tract  which  had  been  un- 
der summer  fallow  after  having  a  rye 
crop  turned  under  the  previous  spring, 
were  great. 

Upon  the  grain  lands  of  the  State 
the  continued  culture  under  shallow 
preparation  over  a  long  period  of 
years  has  seriously  affected  the  natur- 
ally low  humus  supply.  This  condi- 
tion has  been  rendered  worse  by  the 
burning  of  the  straw  and  biennial  cul- 
ture necessitated  by  a  limited  precipi- 
tation. The  only  way  either  to  main- 
tain or  increase  the  humus  supply  is 
by  the  use  of  stable  manure  or  the 
growing  of  green  manure  crops  to  be 
turned  under,  as  shown  above.  The 
former  is  out  of  the  qestion  over  any 
considerable  area,  and  the  only  re- 
course is  to  the  latter  practice.  For 
this  purpose,  generally  speaking,  the 
practice  outlined  with  rye  seems  to  be 
the  most  feasible. 

Some  experiments  conducted  by  me 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  in  connec- 
tion with  other  grain  culture  experi- 
ments show  clearly  the  efficiency  of 
this  method  of  procedure  for  the  im- 
provements of  such  lands. 

The  immediate  thing  needful  seems 
to  be  to  secure  the  maximum  growth 
of  green  stuff  during  the  winter 
months  to  be  turned  under  in  the  early 
spring.  The  plant  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose  which  will  make  the  most 
rapid  growth  under  the  local  condi- 
tions. If  it  can  be  a  legume,  so  much 
the  better.  Whatever  the  crop  used 
it  should  be  seeded  before  December 
1,  and  preferably  in  October,  espe- 
cially if  the  legumes  are  used.  Rye 
may  be  seeded  later.  Turn  the  crop 
under  in  the  spring  before  the  ground 
has  become  too  dry  for  deep  plowing 
and  there  is  still  plenty  of  moisture. 
Soil  so  treated  will  remember  it  and 
smile  with  good  crops  for  several 
years. 


Stimulates  Farm  Study 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  study  of  farming,  the  Agriculture 
club  of  the  University  of  California 
has  decided  to  start  branch  organiza- 
tions in  the  high  schools  throughout 
the  State.  These  local  club.,  are  to  be 
organized  in  any  school  in  the  State 
where  there  are  registered  men  in 
farming. 

Reuben  N.  Hallner,  '15,  of  Arboga 
is  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  .the  work, 
and  states  that  the  work  will  be 
started  now  where  agriculture  is 
being  taught.  Later  it  will  be  ex- 
tended to  other  institutions. 

The  club  intends  to  give  out  free 
information  concerning  university 
courses  in  agriculture,  and  will  sup- 
ply speakers  for  lectures  on  the 
subject 
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Feeding  Beet  Pulp  to  Stock 


-By  E.  E.  Miller- 


Use  for  Waste  Farm  Material 


IT  wasn't  so  very  many  years  ago 
that  the  sugar  beet  companies  in 
California  couldn't  give  their  pulp 
away.  Mr.  Stockman  would  turn  on 
his  high  heels:  "What?  feed  that 
rotten-smelling  stuff  to  my  cattle. 
Why,  you  couldn't  force  it  down  their 
throats  with  a  pump." 

Time,  however,  has  proven  other- 
wise. To-day  stockmen  clamor  for 
it,  for  they  have  found  that  stock 
will  devour  the  pulp  greedily,  once 
they  learn  to  cat  it.  Sometimes  it 
takes  a  day  or  so  starving  to  force 
them  to  take  the  first  bite,  but  after 
that  all  is  well.  They  make  good 
gains  at  an  economical  rate  and  pro- 
duce a  meat  that  is  very  light  in 
color  and  that  sells  well  in  the 
butcher  shops. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  beet  pulp 
being  fed  in  California:  The  fresh 
pulp,  which  is  about  80  per  cent  water 
and  averages  around  25  cents  a  ton 
at  the  mills;  the  cured  pulp  that  has 
stood  a  certain  length  of  time  until 
50  per  cent  of  the  water  has  drained 
away  and  costs  about  60  cents  a  ton 
f.  o.  b.;  and  the  dry  pulp,  which,  after 
being  heated  on  rollers,  contains  92 
per  cent  dry  matter.  In  this  article 
we  will  have  to  do  only  with  the 
fresh  and  cured  pulp.. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  the 
four  leading  beet  pulp  feeders  in  the 
State,  I  asked  them  individually: 
"What  is  the  first  essential  in  feed- 
ing pulp?"  and  they  all  replied:  "Dry 
feeding  grounds!"  Because  of  the 
large  amount  of  water  in  the  pulp  and 
its  action  on  the  kidneys,  much  urine 
is  excreted.  Coupled  with  this  is 
the  rainy  season  when  the  pulp  is 
fed.  These  two  elements  make  a 
quagmire  of  an  ordinary  feeding  cor- 
ral. At  the  Alisal  pulp  feeding  sta- 
tion in  Monterey  county  where  Henry 
Miller,  Sam  Matthews  and  others 
feed,  the  soil  is  gravelly  with  a  slight 
slope,  and  even  then  the  feed  troughs 
have  to  be  moved  about  frequently 
to  prevent  mud  holes  forming  around 
them.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  in  mak- 
ing pulp  troughs  to  construct  them 
of  light  material  so  that  they  can  be 
moved  easily.  A  convenient  size  is 
10  feet  long,  18  inches  high  and  3 
feet  wide.  They  are  made  wide  so 
that  the  cattle  will  not  lock  horns 
while  eating. 

At  the  American  Sugar  Beet  feeding 
corrals  near  Oxnard,  the  troughs  are 
surrounded  with  10  feet  of  cement 
to  insure  a  dry  place  on  which  to 
stand.  Besides,  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
slopes  away  from  the  troughs  so  that 
the  water  drains  off  quickly. 

The  site  for  a  beet  pulp  silo  should 
be  selected  with  care.  Gravelly  soil  is 
best  as  the  water  drains  away  quickly 
and  prevents  the  pulp  from  becoming 
soft  and  waterlogged.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  handle  in  this  con- 
dition and  is  apt  to  sour. 

The  pulp  silo  is  not  made  like  the 
ordinary  silo  because  of  the  powerful 
lateral  swelling  power  of  the  pulp.  It 
will  split  open  the  average  cement  silo 
like  so  much  putty,  and  four-inch 
pine  planks  reinforced  with  iron  bands 
cannot  withstand  the  pressure.  I' or 
this  reason  silos  are  built  in  the 
ground.  Inch  boards  are  thick  enough 
for  the  sides,  as  they  arc  only  needed 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  earth 
after  the  pulp  gets  low. 

A  silo  wide  and  shallow  is  better 
for  the  average  farmer  than  one  deep 
and  narrow,  because  when  the  silo  is 
deep  it  is  difficult  to  throw  the  pulp 
from  the  bottom  unless  derricks  are 
used.  Some  of  the  large  silos  are  20 
feet  deep,  but  the  average  is  not  more 
than  G  feet.  An  airtight  crust  forms 
on  the  pulp  so  that  it  protects  the 
rest  of  the  mass  and  no  covering  is 
|necessary. 

Since  the  curing  depends  mostly  on 
the  drainage,  tiles  should  be  laid  be- 
neath a  silo  when  the  soil  is  clay.  A 


common  method  is  to  slope  two-inch 
planks  at  an  angle  of  10  degrees  to 
a  corner  where  the  seepage  can  be 
drained  away 


UNDER  the  terms  of  Senator 
Lane's  amendment  to  the  tariff 
bill  every  American  farmer,  if  so  dis- 
posed, can  enter  on  the  manufacture 


In  order   to   facilitate  the  loading  _  of  denatured  alcohol  after  securing  a 


and  unloading  of 
pulp  at  the  silo,  a 
driveway  along  the 
side  should  be 
planked  or  heavily 
graveled,  as  the  haul- 
ing will  be  done  in 
winter.  The  quick- 
est way  of  unloading 
the  pulp  is  with  a 
scoop  or  scraper 
drawn  by  a  horse. 
The  action  of  the 
horse's  feet  and  the 
moving  of  the  scoop 
over  the  pulp  levels 
it  and  saves  the  la- 
bor of  forking.  But 
a  scoop  is  useless 
after  the  pulp  cures, 
as  it  runs  together 
in  a  solid  mass. 
When  in  this  state 
a  pulp  knife  or  saw 
similar  to  those  used 
in  cutting  hay  from 
a  stack  are  used. 

The  best  convey- 
ance for  carrying 
pulp  is  a  dump  cart. 
By  simply  backing 
the  cart  against  the 
receptacle  to  be 
filled  and  shoving 
out  the  amount  de- 
sired, it  can  be  ac- 
c  o  m  plished  easily. 

There  are  two 
common  methods  of 
feeding  pulp.  One  is  to  mix  roughage 
with  it  and  feed  in  that  manner.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  mixing  the  pulp 
with  the  hay  in  proper  proportions 
and  some  animals  will  not  get  most 
of  the  pulp  and  the  others  hay,  as  is 
the  danger  where  it  is  not  mixed.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  stockmen  prefer 
to  feed  the  rations  separately  as  they 
claim  that  unless  the  troughs  are 
eaten  out  clean  each  clay,  the  wet 
pulp  will  cause  the  mixture  to  sour. 

The  roughage  fed  depends  on  the 
locality.  At  his  Bloomfield  farm 
Henry  Miller  feeds  about  120  pounds 
of  cured  pulp,  10  to  15  pounds  of  al- 
falfa hay  and  about  two  pounds  of 
crushed  barley.  At  the  Alisal  feeding 
station,  150  pounds  of  cured  pulp  and 
10  to  20  pounds  of  straw  or  hay  are 
used.  At  Oxnard  100  pounds  of  pulp 
are  fed  with  10  to  15  pounds  of 
chopped  bean  straw  or  barley  hay  and 
from  one  to  three  pounds  of  molasses. 
This  is  all  mixed  together  and  the 
stock  do  wonderfully  well  on  it.  By 
chopping  the  roughage  the  feeders 
find  they  get  better  results  than  from 
feeding  hay  or  straw  straight. 

At  the  Alisal,  some  of  the  feeders 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  pulp 


Beet  pulp  silo,  with  a  hard  gravel  floor,  and,  below, 
one   of   the    feeding  boxes. 


has  a  chance  to  cure,  feed  fresh  pulp. 
They  begin  with  small  amounts  so 
as  to  get  the  stomachs  of  the  stock 
used  to  the  feed  and  finally  give  as 
high  as  300  pounds  a  day.  Usually 
at  this  period  much  straw  or  hay 
is  fed. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the 
smaller  the  bunch  in  a  feeding  corral, 
the  better  the  stock  get  along.  So, 
one  finds  the  successful  feeders  cut- 
ting down  the  number  in  eacli  lot.  At 
Oxnard  fifty  steers  to  a  corral  is  the 
limit. 

Stock  is  never  held  on  beet  pulp 
over  100  days,  as  its  action  on  the 
stomach  and  kidneys  is  bad,  and  they 
will  begin  to  fall  away  if  held  much 
over  this  period.  In  fact,  some  ani- 
mals can  stand  only  a  month  or  so  of 
pulp  and  have  to  be  kiMcd  or  finished 
on  some  other  feed. 

The  average  cost  per  day  of  feed- 
ing a  bullock  is  10  cents,  and  most 
stockmen  figure  on  a  gain  of  about 
300  pounds  (luring  the  100-day  period. 
So  with  stock  selling  for  6  and  7  cents 
a  pound  it  leaves  a  nice  profit  for  the 
feeder. 

The  better  the  breed  and  the  quieter 
the  bullock  the  better  it  does  on  pulp. 


permit  from  the  commissioner  of  in- 
ternal revenue  in  the  treasury  de- 
partment. There  will  be  no  restraint 
on  farmers  who  care,  in  this  way,  to 
utilize  the  waste  products  of  their 
farms,  for  the  Lane  amendment  re- 
peals those  provisions  of  the  original 
denatured  alcohol  law  which  'made  it 
impossible  for  farmers  to  make  their 
own  alcohol,  and  not  only  that,  the 
amendment  is  so  drawn  that  farmers 
may  manufacture  their  fuel  without 
danger  of  being  interfered  with  by 
treasury  department  regulations. 

While  the  original  law  was  passed 
on  the  theory  that  it  would  permit 
the  farmer  to  manufacture  alcohol 
from  his  waste  crops,  such  as  wind- 
fall apples,  defective  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
scrub  potatoes,  etc.,  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  treasury  department 
were  so  stringent  that  no  farmer 
could  afford  to  make  his  own  alcohol. 
The  regulations  required  that  alcohol 
must  be  of  180  per  cent  proof,  and 
this  called  for  a  still  costing  $30,000 
or  more.  The  result  was  that  the  de- 
natured alcohol  law  operated  in  the 
interest  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  other  big  fuel  concerns,  and 
did  not  benefit  the  farmer  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

The  Lane  amendment  wipes  out 
the  180  per  cent  proof  provision,  and 
allows  the  farmer  to  manufacture 
alcohol  of  any  strength  or  weakness 
without  the  payment  of  tax,  provided 
his  alcohol  is  denatured  before  used. 
In  cases  where  farmers  make  their 
own  alcohol,  and  it  is  of  low  grade, 
they  will  be  expected  to  send  it  to 
central  distilleries,  where  it  will  be 
redistilled  and  brought  up  to  high 
grade,  and  then  denatured.  Thus  the 
farmer  can  build  his  own  still,  at  the 
cost  of  but  a  few  dollars,  if  he  de- 
sires, or  he  can  send  his  fruit  to  a 
central  distillery  and  get  the  alcohol 
made  from  his  products,  as  soon  as 
distilled  and  denatured. 

The  National  Grange,  which  was 
represented  at  Washington  during 
the  time  the  Lane  amendment  was 
pending,  is  already  at  work  on  plans 
for  inducing  farmers  in  the  various 
Mates  to  establish  central  distilleries 
for  redistilling  crude  alcohol  made  on 
the  farm,  and  for  manufacturing  al- 
cohol from  raw  products  brought  in 
by  farmers,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
next  session  will  see  the  country 
studded  with  distilleries  of  this  class 
the  Grange,  through  its  general  of- 
ficers, will  work  up  sentiment  among 
farmers  in  favor  of  building  up  a 
large  alcohol  business,  and  will  en- 
courage farmers  to  make  their  own 
tuel  or  to  save  their  waste  products 
and  have  them  converted  into  alcohol 
at  district  distilleries.  This  campaign 
by  the  Grange  is  to  cover  the  entire 
country,  and  every  assistance,  in  the 
way  of  information  on  the  formation 
of  districts,  the  installation  of  stills 
and  the  manufacture  and  denaturing 
of  alcohol  will  be  distributed  bv  this 
organization. 

Lane  thinks  the  amendment  will 
result  m  greatly  reducing  the  cost 
of  living  on  farms,  and  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  solving  the  farmer's 
fuel  problem. 


Sweet  Potato  Men  Combine. 

Sweet  potato  growers,  buyers  and 
shippers  of  Merced  have  organized, 
and  with  the  backing  of  the  bankers 
of  the  county  have  agreed  not  to 
market  the  product  unless  the  grower 
receives  at  least  $1  per  hundred 
pounds. 


Frames  New  Grape  Law 

Secretary  Edgar  M.  Sheehan  of  the 
State  Viticultural  Commission  is  fram- 
ing a  law  to  prevent  the  shipping  by 
California  growers  of  unripe  grapes 
to  the  Eastern  market. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Buying  and  Selling  Cattle 


-By  Paul  Parker 


Urges  Credit  for  Young  Farmers 


A  "Hat  Rack"  steer, 
good  only  for  its  hide. 


AS  u  c  - 
CESS- 
FUL  stock- 
man of  Cali- 
fornia arriv- 
at  one  of  his 
ranches  while 
two  bands  of 
feeders  were 
being  un- 
loaded from 
the  cars.  One 
bunch  was 
Arizona  and 
the  other  California  stock.  His  sharp 
eyes  surveyed  the  animals  as  they 
came  down  the  chute.  After  about 
fifty  head  had  been  inspected  he  rode 
over  to  his  foreman.  "Fire  the  man 
that  bought  that  Arizona  stuff. 
There's  no  future  in  them.  It's  go- 
ing to  take  extra  care  and  careful 
nursing  to  get  them  on  the  market 
in  decent  shape." 

Then  I  rode  with  him  through  the 
cattle. 

"See  those  animals  with  the  two 
brands?"  he  said.  "It's  bad  business 
buying  them,  for  it  generally  shows 
that  they  are  inferior  stuff  and  have 
been  changing  hands  considerably. 
One  fellow  will  buy  them  and  hold 
the  ?tock  until  he  sees  there  is  no 
future  in  them,  and  then  he  finds  an- 
other sucker  to  saddle  them  off  on. 
In  this  case  I'm  the  sucker  through 
my  fool  buyer.  Now,  in  buying  stuff 
such  as  this,  even  though  it  can  be 
got  cheap,  the  cost  of  landing  them 
at  their  feeding  grounds  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Because  a 
bullock  is  cheap  in  X'ew  Mexico  or 
Arizona  is  no  reason  that  ultimately 
it  will  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Oftentimes 
by  paying  a  little  more  nearer  home, 
getting  a  better  grade  of  animal, 
there  is  a  saving  of  freight,  far 
less  shrinkage  from  car  weariness,  and 
less  feed  will  be  consumed  to  make 
beef. 

"In  order  to  get  results  from  these 
wild  Arizonas,  I'll  have  to  find  pas- 
ture for  them  where  they  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  people  passing,  and, 
since  none  of  them  ever  had  a  wisp 
of  hay  in  his  life,  it's  going  to  take 
time  and  trouble  teaching  them  to 
eat  it.  This  is  done  by  starving  them 
for  a  day  or  so  and  then  putting  them 
in  a  corral  with  domestic  stock  that 
is  accustomed  to  hay.  Some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  nervous  I  will  turn 
on  the  range.  With  them  I  will  mix 
a  bunch  of  tame  cows  with  calves. 
This  will  make  the  Arizonas  more 
contented,  and,  by  having  the  va- 
queros  riding  quietly  among  them 
each  day,  they  will  get  over  the  idea 
of  trying  to  get  through  the  fences. 
But  no  dogs  will  ever  be  allowed 
within  sight  or  smell  of  them. 

"These  animals,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  another  bunch  of  cattle, 
"are  local  stuff,  some  from  the  hills 
and  some  from  the  plains.  I  prefer 
the  latter  over  the  mountain  stock. 
As  an  example  of  an  unprofitable 
steer,  and  one  very  common  in  most 
of  the  feeding  lots  in  California,  take 
that  black  and  white  animal  over 
there.  He's  got  Holstein  in  him.  It's 
going  to  take  longer  to  fatten  him 
than  those  with  strains  of  Shorthorn 
and  Hereford  in  them.  Then,  when 
I  do  get  him  in  condition,  the  buyers 
are  going  to  offer  a  cent  or  so  less  a 
pound  than  for  the  others.  This  is 
not  because  the  butchers  are  preju- 
diced against  dairy  steers,  but  because 
they  have  a  hard  time  getting  rid  of 
them.  I've  seen  these  dairy  steers 
hang  in  the  coolers  at  Butchertown, 
San  Francisco,  for  days,  all  the  re- 
tailers passing  them  up,  until  finally 
they  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Chi- 
nese or  cheap  trade,  leaving  little 
profit  to  the  butcher.  Look  at  the 
heaviness  in  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
the  large,  rough  horns,  the  long,  nar- 
row, weak  jaw,  the  coarse  hair,  the 


peaked  rump,  the  narrowness  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  the  large  belly. 
If  that  beast  was  as  red  as  the  purest 
Shorthorn,  the  buyer  would  throw  up 
his  hands  at  that  paunch,  for  a  big 
belly  means  a  big  shrinkage. 

"Also,  there  are  some  animals  there 
with  Jersey  in  them.  While  not  as 
large  as  the  Holstein,  they  have  the 
same  heaviness  in  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  the  big  bone  and  the 
scarcity  of  flesh  over  the  loins  where 
the  choice  cuts  come  from.  Why  any 
farmer  lets  stock  like  that  grow  up 
is  more  than  I  can  account  for.  Ani- 
mals of  their  type  should  be  vealed 
when  they  are  six  weeks  old. 

"The  old  cows  and  stags  you  see 
scattered  about  I  expect  to  market 
with  a  good  profit.  The  way  I  go 
about  it  is  this;  I  never  put  them  on 


DR.  THOMAS  FORSYTH  HUNT, 
dean  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California, 
spoke  on  farm  credits  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  California  State 
Grange  held  at  San  Jose.  He  called 
attention  to  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  country  by  stating  that 
the  nation  can  afford  to  pay  $150,000,- 
000  annually  for  patent  medicines,  and 
can  spend  a  like  amount  at  the  soda 
fountains.  Yet,  with  all  this  pros- 
perity and  abundance  of  money,  little 
can  be  diverted  to  the  use  of  the 
young  man  who  plans  to  become  a 
farmer.  A  man  requires  capital  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  farming, 
and  farming  should  be  made  a  con- 
tinuous commercial  enterprise  like 
manufacturing  or  banking. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  that  there  was  an 


Good  specimen  of  the  Ariatona  ateer. 


the  market  while  they  are  in  competi- 
tion with  good  meat,  but  wait  until 
January  and  February.  By  holding 
this  class  of  cattle  until  then  I  get 
them  on  the  market  when  they  bring 
the  best  possible  price.  The  majority 
of  the  prime  beef  has  been  killed  and 
the  range  stock  has  not  come  in  to 
lower  prices.  Also  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  tougher,  coarser  meats 
on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of 
sausage  made  during  the  cold  months. 

"As  for  the  big-bellied  cows,  I  will 
not  sell  in  San  Francisco,  for  I 
find  it  more  profitable  to  sell  them 
to  local  butchers.  Because  of  their 
large  paunches  they  do  not  ship  well 
and  usually  at  the  end  of  a  railroad 
journey  come  out  of  the  cars  badly 
bruised.  Sometimes  most  of  the  rib 
meat  is  discolored  and  ruined.  So  I 
would  rather  sell  them  for  a  little 
less  than  take  chances  on  the  cars." 

"After  the  stock  is  ready  for  the 
market,"  I  asked,  "how  do  you  handle 
them  before  they  go  on  the  scales?" 

"The  main  thing  to  be  considered 
is  not  to  disturb  the  cattle  unneces- 
sarily before  being  weighed.  I  let  my 
stock  remain  in  the  field  where  they 
have  been  feeding  until  the  minute 
they  are  to  be  driven  to  the  scales. 
The  less  worry  and  harassing  they 
get,  the  more  money  they  are  going 
to  bring.  Where  stock  is  driven  to 
the  scales  I  never  corral  them  the 
night  before,  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  say  in  a  rough  or  brushy 
country.  For  this  reason,  when  a 
beef  animal  is  moved  into  a  strange 
corral,  no  matter  if  it  adjoins  the  field 
where  it  was  raised,  the  strangeness 
and  closeness  of  the  quarters  will 
cause  a  shrinkage. 

"The  number  of  hours  cattle  should 
stand  before  weighing  is  controlled 
by  the  distance  of  the  drive  to  the 
scales  and  sometimes  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  number  of  cattle  a 
man  owns,  for  frequently  a  stockman 
with  large  herds  will  be  shown  more 


consideration  than  the  little  fellow 
with  only  a  small  dab. 

"Where  cattle  are  close  to  the 
scales  the  usual  custom  is  to  stand 
them  twelve  hours  without  feed  and 
water.  The  corrals  1  put  my  stock 
in  are  large  and  roomy.  The  smaller 
they  are  and  the  more  crowded  the 
animals  the  greater  will  be  the 
shrinkage.  Also,  where  cattle  are 
corralled  they  get  nervous  and  hook 
at  each  other,  and  if  there  is  enough 
space  they  can  avoid  each  other. 

"I  find  it  a  good  practice,  where 
cattle  are  to  stand  twelve  hours,  to 
feed  them  all  the  good  hay  they  can 
eat  just  before  they  go  into  the  cor- 
rals. This  fills  them  and  they  haven't 
the  life  and  nervous  energy  they 
would  have  were  they  not  gorged 
with  food.  I  aim  to  put  the  cattle 
in  the  corral  about  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  weigh  them  at  6  the  next 
morning.  As  cattle  do  not  eat  in  the 
dark  anyway,  there  is  no  shrinkage 
from  hunger,  thirst  and  worry  which 
would  happen  were  they  corralled  early 
and  forced  to  stand  during  the  day. 

"When  my  cattle  are  to  be  driven 
any  distance  I  insist  that  they  go  to 
the  scales  immediately  on  their  ar- 
rival, for  they  have  lost  by  travel 
and  worry  more  than  enough  to  make 
up  for  what  food  is  in  their  stomachs. 
Where  stock  are  taken  out  of  fields 
at  daybreak,  especially  in  the  winter, 
they  should  not  be  forced  to  stand, 
because  they  have  gone  nearly  twelve 
hours  without  food  and  water.  When 
they  are  to  be  driven  two  or  three 
hours  to  a  scale,  I  do  not  disturb 
them  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  say 
about  3  o'clock,  and  then  they  can 
be  weighed  at  6  that  evening.  Stock 
that  are  to  stand  six  hours,  I  take 
off  the  feed  about  12  or  1  o'clock  so 
they  will  have  at  least  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  morning's  feeding.  For 
should  they  be  taken  off  too  early  in 
the  morning,  they  will  have  prac- 
tically nothing  in  their  stomachs  and 
will  virtually  have  an  18-hour  fast." 


annual  crop  of  2,500  young  men  and 
2,500  youn.j  women,  who  are  to  oc- 
cupy the  farm  homes  of  California, 
and  these  men  and  women  are  the 
special  concern  of  the  granges  and 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  California.  Speaking 
broadly,  he  said  it  was  not  the  man 
of  45  that  .  needs  credit,  but  the 
man  of  25. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  are 
to  inaugurate  a  successful  system  of 
farm  credit,  we  should  try  to  forget 
the  methods  employed  by  credit  as- 
sociation in  Europe.  What  we 
should  do  is  to  try  to  comprehend 
the  principles  employed  and  seek  to 
adapt  them  to  American  ideals,  cus- 
toms and  governmental  methods. 

"What  is  wanted  is  some  method 
by  which  young  men  who  wish  to  be- 
come farmers  may  offer  evidence  of 
ability,  thrift  and  character.  There 
is  wanted  some  guarantee  that  the 
money  will  be  used  for  production 
purposes,  and  sufficient  supervision 
to  determine  that  this  money  will  be 
wisely  expended. 

"What  is  needed  is  some  basis  on 
which  educated,  hard-working  yonng 
men,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30, 
may  obtain  reasonable  capital  with 
which  to  make  a  home  in  the  open 
country.  Some  method  is  needed  of 
replacing  the  opportunity  which  form- 
erly existed  under  the  homestead  act 

"Suppose  a  young  man  could  pass 
an  examination  in  agriculture.  Sup- 
pose he  could  present  evidence  of 
practical  farm  experience.  Suppose 
he  had  actually  earned  and  saved  a 
given  amolnt  of  money.  Suppose  he 
had  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  good 
habits.  Why  should  not  the  State 
lend  him  money  on  terms  similar  to 
those  which  the  State  now  keeps 
$6,000,000  on  deposit  in  banks?  Or, 
why  should  not  the  United  States 
loan  its  postal  deposits  on  terms  simi- 
lar to  those  on  which  it  now  loans  it 
to  savings  banks? 

"The  postal  deposits  are  loaned  to 
savings  banks  at  2  per  cent.  The 
State  loans  its  surplus  at  2  per  cent. 
Suppose  a  young  man,  having  saved 
$1,000,  could  go  to  the  State,  or  to  the 
United  States,  and  borrow  $4,000,  not 
at  2  per  cent,  but  at  3  per  cent.  If  he 
should  pay  6  per  cent  on  this  amount, 
or  $240  annually,  at  the  end  of  twen- 
ty-five years,  approximately,  he  would 
have  cancelled  the  principal  and 
interest. 

"There  will  be  objections  to  such 
a  plan.  One  will  be  that  it  will  re- 
duce the  value  of  money.  The  whole 
question  is  one  between  the  rewards 
of  capital  as  compared  with  the  re- 
wards of  labor.  The  laborer  in  the 
city  has,  through  organization  or  oth- 
erwise, a  method  of  maintaining  the 
rewards  of  labor.  No  such  oppor- 
tunity exists  in  the  open  country. 

"This  matter  of  farm  credits  is  one 
of  the  deepest  concern  to  the  nation. 
If  men  of  brains  and  character  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  are  to  culti- 
vate the  land,  they  must  have  an 
even  chance  with  their  wage-earning 
brothers.  Every  man  is  going  to  try 
to  make  for  himself  and  his  family 
a  comfortable  home.  ,  If  he  deems  he 
cannot  start  with  an  even  chance  on 
a  farm,  he  will  go  elsewhere. 

"This  is  not  a  plan  to  help  the 
farmer.  Tt  is  a  plan  to  help  the  na- 
tion. When  the  people  come  to  un- 
derstand that  this  is  so,  a  way  will 
be  found  by  which  money  may  be 
loaned  to  individuals  as  well  as  to 
banks,  and  upon  substantially  equal 
terms." 


Shelter  for  Hogs 

Hog  sheds  need  not  be  expensive, 
but  they  should  be  dry,  tight  enough 
to  exclude  rain  and  also  capable  of 
being  well  ventilated  in  summer  when 
the  weather  is  hot  and  shade  is 
needed. 
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Success  of  a  Woman  in  Dried  Fruit  Packing 


THE  story  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Roff's 
success    as    a    grower  and 
packer  of  fruit  is  one  of  the  in- 
teresting phases  of  the  develop- 
•ment  of  a  recognized  industry  of 
commercial  standing  from  the  be- 
ginning of  a  housekeeper's  desire 
to    prevent    the   waste    of  farm 
produce.    Mrs.    Roff   is   now  recog- 
nized by  growers,  packers  and  con- 
sumers   of    fruit    in    California  as 
one  of  the  most  expert  judges  and 
handlers  of  fruit  in  Fresno  county, 
that    region  "  noted    the    world  over 
for   the  excellence    of  its  products. 
No  exhibit  of  dried  fruits  is  consid- 
e  r  e  d  complete  without 
specimen   boxes  of  her  y 
work  and  she  has  been 
asked  to  take  charge  of 
an  exhibit  at  the  Pan- 
a  m  a-Pacific  Exposition 
in  1915. 

Her  home  study  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  fig  as 
a  packing  and  preserving 
fruit  commenced  a  good 
many  years  ago  when 
the  market  for  the  black 
fig  was  practically  unde- 
veloped. One  morning 
Mr.  Roff  declared  that 
he  intended  to  feed  the 
entire  black  fig  crop  of 
the  Roff  ranch  to  the 
hogs.  It  was  then  that 
Mrs.  Roff  began  her  ex- 
periments in  drying,  pre- 
serving, canning  and  in 
other  ways  utilizing  the 
crop  rescued  from  the 
porcine  family. 

That  she  has  suc- 
ceeded is  proven  by  the 
unanimity  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  those  capable 
of  judging,  that  is,  the 
Fresno  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, packers,  growers, 
commission  men,  con- 
sumers and  others  eager 
to  buy  the  output  of  her 
packing  house,  or  to  en- 
gage her  services  as  superintendent 
of  larger  establishments. 

After  successfully  handling  the  fig 
crop  of  their  own  ranch,  Mrs.  Roff 
became  interested  in  the  output  of 
other  Fresno  county  ranches,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  under- 
took a  systematic  course  of  real  work 
in  the  various  packing  houses  of  the 
raisin  and  fig  growing  region.  Even- 
tually she  came  to  be  known  as  one 
of  the  most  expert  judges  and  hand- 
lers in  the  State  not  only  of  figs  and 
raisins,  but  as  a  still  more  expert 
superintendent  of  the  big  forces  of 
help  necessary  to  the  handling  of  the 
crop.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
Mrs.  Roff  to  have  entire  charge  of 
from  200  to  300  girls  and  women  en- 
gaged in  handling  fruit  during  the 
entire  packing  season.  So  expert  was 
her  judgment  of  fruit  and  workers 
that  it  is  stated  she  has  never  had  a 
sustained  complaint  of  either  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  So  much  for 
experience  and  judgment.  . 
I  The  important  fact  of  her  success 
seems  to  be  that  her  work  com- 
menced in  the  very  place  where  there 
is  to-day  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  American  farm  woman  to  dis- 
play her  business  ability — in  the  con- 
servation of  farm  products  on  the 
farm.  The  fruit,  vegetables  and  other 
products  of  the  average  farm  which 
go  to  waste  or  are  destined  for  an 
expensive  ration  for  the  hogs,  repre- 
sent possibilities  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing up  profitable  business  indus'tries 
for  the  American  woman  and  girl 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  office  or 
factory,  and  which  will  develop  not 
only  executive  ability  but  health  and 
I  individuality  superior  to  the  average 
city  employment. 
The  following  letter   from  a  big 


-By  Marshall    K.  Holt- 


Home  Industry  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Roff,  That  Has  Grown 
From  a  Small  Beginning  to  a  Recognized  Business 
and  the  Pride  of  a  Community. 


firm  of  commission  brokers  in  reply 
to  a  request  for  the  name  of  a  firm 
specializing  on  the  shipment  of 
packages  of  dried  fruit  for  the  parcel 
post  trade,  led  me  to  visit  the  pack- 
ing house  of  Mrs.  Roff: 

"It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Roff  is  recognized  as  the 


spoke  more  highly  for  the  output  of 
the  packing  house  than  even  the 
cleanliness  and  cheeriness  of  the 
building.  There  was  so  much  of  sun- 
shine and  geniality  in  her  greeting 
and  willingness  to  show  every  detail 
of  the  work  and  what  it  meant  to  her 
that  the  story  became  one  of  fascin- 


most  expert  packer 
of  dried  fruits  in 
California.  She  se- 
lects the  fruits  per- 
sonally, e  m  p  1  oys 
white  girls,  insists 
on  clean  hands  and 
aprons,  supervises 
every  package  of 
figs  and  raisins  put 
up  and  carefully  in- 
spects each  and  ev- 
ery box  before  the 
cover  is  nailed  on." 

The  building  is 
some  distance  from 
any  other  house, 
well  away  from 
town,  and  is  so  new 
and  clean  looking 
that  it  creates  a  fa- 
vorable impression 
even  before  one 
notes  the  pleasing 
odor  of  fruit  and 
the  closely  screen- 
ed doors,  windows 
and  ventilators.  Once  inside  the  build- 
ing, one  wishes  that  Dr.  Wiley,  Mrs. 
Julian  Heath  or  some  of  those  folks 
who  are  so  keen  for  pure  food  in- 
vestigation could  see  the  big  win- 
dows, the  flood  of  sunshine  pervad- 
ing every  nook  of  the  room,  the  ab- 
solute cleanliness  and  cheeriness  of 
the  room  where  a  number  of  attrac- 
tive girls  in  dainty  wash  dresses 
were  engaged  in  putting  up  packages 
of  raisins  and  figs  bearing  Mrs. 
Roff's  trademark  and  guarantee. 

There  was  a  hearty  greeting  and 
welcome  from  the  proprietor,  who 
was  working  with  the  packers,  ap- 
parently seeing  every  bit  of  work 
that  was  going  on.  The  attractive, 
capable    appearance    of    Mrs.  Roff 
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Mrs.  Roll  and  her  assistants  at  work 
In  her  airy,  light  and  scrupulously 
clean  rooms.  Mrs.  H« IV  is  the  cen- 
ter figure.  Below  is  a  photograph  of 
one  of  the  boxes  of  ligs  and  raisins, 
showing    her    method   of  packing. 


ating  interest  from 
the  housekeeper's 
point  of  view,  when 
Mrs.  Roff  said  that 
her  work  was  still 
a  home  industry, 
for  she  was  now  as 
she  had  been  ever 
since  commencing 
the  work,  house- 
keeper, wife  and 
mother  more  than 
business  woman. 
This  may  be  her 
view  and  from  the 
sincere  admiration 
shown  by  husband 
and  sons,  it  was 
about  the  best  rec- 
ommendation yet 
seen  of  ability  to 
systematize,  stand- 
ardize and  place 
housekeping  on  the 
higher  levels  of 
b  u  s  i  ness  achieve- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Roff,  gray  haired,  with  bright, 
brown  eyes,  a  complexion  that  might 
well  be  envied  by  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
dressed  in  an  immaculately  clean 
gingham  dress  with  white  embroid- 
ered collar  and  cuffs,  and  looking  as 
though  work  was  a  pleasure  instead 
of  drudgery  may  not  typify  the  ac- 
cepted ideal  of  a  business  woman 
from  the  office  standpoint,  but  when 
it  comes  to  real  business  ability  the 
woman  who  can  cook  three  meals  a 
day,  keep  house,  raise  a  family  of 
children,  retain  the  affection  of  fam- 
ily and  employees,  keep  her  nerves 
in  good  working  order,  and  from  a 
small  beginning  develop  and  for 
twenty  years  maintain  a  paying  busi- 
ness and  a  reputation  for  absolute 


fair  dealing  with  employer,  em- 
ployee, producer  and  consumer, 
hasn't  much  reason  to  fear  that 
her  ability  as  a  business  woman 
will  ever  be  severely  questioned. 

In   starting   her  own  packing 
house   Mrs.  Roff  took  with  her 
some   of  the  experienced  work- 
ers  with    whom    she   had    been  as- 
sociated   for    years.     These  women 
are    wonderfully   expert   in  handling 
and    judging    fruit    as    well    as  in 
sterilizing  and   grading.     Mrs.  Roff. 
selects  the  figs  and  raisins  for  her 
use  in  orchard  or  vineyard,  and  will 
handle  none  but  first-class  fruit  and 
in  quantities  that  she  can 
manage  herself. 

After  being  carefully 
selected,  the  fruit  is 
taken  to  the  packing 
house,  where,  under  per- 
sonal supervision,  it  is 
regraded,  washed  in  cold 
water  to  remove  sand  or 
dust,  washed  in  hot  wa- 
ter to  more  thoroughly 
cleanse,  and  then  steril- 
ized in  dry  steam.  The 
figs,  both  Calimyrna  and 
black,  are  split  open  and 
again  tested  by  girls  so 
expert  in  the  work  that 
fruit  which  would  be 
passed  by  the  careful  ob- 
server as  perfect  is  often 
discarded  as  showing 
traces  of  mold  or  other 
imperfection.  When  you 
get  a  box  of  fruit  from 
this  packing  house  you 
may  rest  assured  it  is 
wholesome.  It  sin:ply 
couldn't  be  otherwise  and 
receive  the  O.  K.  of  the 
manager,  who  prides  her- 
self more  on  the  quality 
than  the  quantity  of  her 
output. 
One  of  the  most  sensi- 

  ble  features  of  Mrs. 

Roff's  enterprise  is  that 
she  has  never  tried  to 
handle  more  fruit  than  she  could 
pack  perfectly,  and  she  has  never 
aspired  to  rival  the  biggest  packer 
in  the  district.  She  has  conserved 
her  own  strength  and  kept  the 
output  of  her  plant  within  the  lim- 
its of  her  personal  supervision  so 
that  her  guarantee  really  means  that 
each  and  every  package  of  fruit  sold 
under  her  brand  has  been  selected, 
sterilized,  packed  and  inspected  by 
herself.  Her  work  in  the  packing 
department  laste  from  October  to 
February.  The  demand  is  greatest 
for  the  holiday  trade,  bookings  being 
made  months  ahead  of  the  time  of 
delivery.  After  the  packing  and  ship- 
ping is  over,  Mrs.  Roff  is  free  to 
give  her  entire  time  to  home,  travel, 
study  or  whatever  attracts  her  fancy. 
She  is  a  thoroughly  well  read,  culti- 
vated, interesting  and  attractive 
woman  of  a  type  much  needed  in 
America — a  woman  who  can  make  a 
success  of  a  business  enterprise  with- 
out letting  it  dominate  her  life  or 
take  from  her  the  thorough  enjoy- 
ment of  home  and  family. 


Grapes  for  Christmas 

Again  this  season  the  experiment 
of  packing  late  grapes  in  sawdust  for 
keeping  until  the  Christmas  holidays 
and  later  is  under  way  at  Lodi,  and 
has  also  been  taken  up  in  Yolo  coun- 
ty. The  packing  is  done  under  the 
direction  of  experts  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

Redwood  sawdust  is  used  for  the 
packing,  as  it  is  odorless  and  does  not 
damage  the  grapes.  Pine  sawdust 
imparts  a  flavor  that  spoiled  the  qual- 
ity of  the  first  grapes  experimented 
with  in  this  manner. 

These  grapes  will  have  no  competi- 
tion except  the  Almeria  grapes. 
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With  the  Farm  Scientists 


-By  Richard  Hamilton  Byrd- 


WASHINGTON  (D.  C.).—  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  John  H.  Mohler, 
acting  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  disease  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  decrease  in  beef  cat- 
tle.   To    give    cattle    raisers  better* 


R.  Ball  and  Benton  E.  Rothgeb. 

Kaffir  yields  in  the  dry  land  areas 
vary  from  nothing  to  50  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  occasionally  go  as  high 
as  70  or  75  bushels.  There  is  consid- 
erable difference  in  the  yields  ob- 
tained in  different  localities,  due  to 


A  good  stand  of  Kaffir  corn. 


means  of  fighting  epidemics,  and  thus 
make  more  attractive  and  profitable 
the  production  of  meat  animals,  is  one 
of  the  solutions  of  the  high  cost  of 
meat  to  which  department  experts  are 
bending  their  efforts. 

"The  department  is  entirely  cogni- 
zant of  the  situation  with  respect  to 
cattle  shortage,"  said  Dr.  Mohler, 
"and  believes  that  bovine  tuberculosis, 
ticks  and  measles  are  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  famine.  We  have  been 
fighting  these  diseases  for  the  past 
year  right  and  left.  Eliminate  the 
epidemics  and  a  part  of  the  problem 
is  solved." 

Dr.  Mohler  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress, with  the  sanction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  to  prohibit  inter- 
state shipment  of  calves. 

Congressman  Kent  of  California 
claims  that  dwindling  area  and  high 
price  of  grazing  lands  throughout  the 
country  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
for  the  high  price  of  beef. 

"The  Chicago  packers'  convention,*' 
he  said,  "went  through  the  motions  of 
advocating  remedies  for  the  high  cost 
of  meat,  but  made  few  valuable  sug- 
gestions. Their  plan  to  exploit  New 
England  as  a  beef  raising  country  is 
valueless;  the  winters  there  are  too 
cold,  making  it  too  expensive  to  raise 
and  feed  stock. 

"A  new  law  to  provide  stock  rais- 
ers grazing  homesteads  in  the  West 
is  the  best  remedy.  Moving  abattoirs 
or  packing  houses  to  the  place  where 
livestock  is  raised  is  another  plan. 
The  public  domain  should  be  opened 
to  stock  raisers,  through  carefully 
self-guarded  leases  or  sales  to  stock 
raisers.  Farm  homesteading  is  a  fail- 
ure in  many  sections,  and  either  keeps 
out  grazers  or  exposes  them  to  black- 
mail or  exorbitant  rents." 

THE  rapid  increase  of  settlement 
in  the  dry  land  areas,  where  kaffir 
and  other  grain  sorghums  are  impor- 
tant, and  the  widespread  promotion  of 
kaflir  growing  by  various  agencies 
have  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased 
demand  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  information  regarding 
kaffir  varieties  and  methods  of  grow- 
ing. To  meet  this  demand  the  depart- 
ment soon  will  publish  a  bulletin  on 


"Kaffir  as  a  Grain  Crop,"  by  Carleton 
differences  in  elevation,  latitude,  soil 
and  normal  rainfall,  as  large  yields 
cannot  be  expected  in  the  high  plains, 
or  the  more  northern  plains,  with 
their  shorter  season  and  cooler  nights, 
as  in  the  lower  plains  and  more  south- 
ern sections. 

Kaffir  furnishes  a  feed  grain,  a  com- 
bined grain  and-  fodder  crop,  and  a 
food  for  man.  It  makes  excellent 
feed  for  all  classes  of  farm  animals, 
including  poultry  when  fed  as  a 
grain.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
corn  in  the  ration,  and  has  a  chemi- 
cal composition  very  similar  to  that 
of  corn;  that  is.  it  is  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates or  fat  formers,  and  low  in 
protein  or  muscle  builders.  It  is, 
therefore,  best  fed  in  connection  with 
some  hay  or  foodstuff  rich  in  protein. 
It  is  best  to  grind  the  grain  before 
feeding  for  all  stock,  except  poultry. 
The  starch  is  somewhat  less  digestible 
than  is  cornstarch,  but  in  general 
kaffir  grain  has  a  feeding  value  of  90 
per  cent,  or  more  of  that  of  corn. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  kaffir  is 
fed  in  the  bundle,  unthrashed.  This 
is  partly  because  of  a  lack  of  separa- 
tors in  parts  of  the  southern  plains 
area  and  partly  to  save  labor.  The 
stover  (fodder  with  heads  removed) 
makes  a  good  roughage  when  well 
cured,  and  many  feeders  supply  both 
the  grain  and  roughage  at  the  sav.ie 
time  by  feeding  in  the  bundle. 

In  addition  to  a  description  of  the 
different  varieties  and  their  habits, 
the  bulletin  contains  directions  for 
growing  and  harvesting  t':c  crop, 
from  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed 
to  the  storage  of  the  grain. 

Growers  File  .riate  Suit 
Freight  rates  r.r.d  refrigeration 
charges  on  decidu-as  fruits  were  al- 
leged in  a  comprint  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
Washington  b;  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  to  be  excessive 
and  unreasonable. 

The  complaint  is  directed  against 
all  transcontinental  railroads  and  af- 
fects the  rates  and  charges  on  all 
traffic  from  California  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  all  intermediate  points. 
A  reduction  ranging  from  15  to  25 
per  cent  is  demanded. 
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Big  Land  Show 

King  Apple  Reigns 

A  GLIMPSE  of  the  agricultural 
tl>  wealth  of  California  was  given 
at  the  land  show  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  last  two  weeks  in 
October. 

Thirty-two  of  the  counties  of 
Central  and  Northern  California 
made  exhibits  and  there  was  a  scat- 
tering of  the  products  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  All  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  field  and  orchard  were  shown 
and  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits 
was  a  revelation  to  many  city  men 
who  watch  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  rural  part  of  the  State 
from  a  desk  in  an  office  building.  It 
was  a  lesson  for  the  San  Franciscan 
and  it  was  one  well  taught. 

Thousands  visited  the  show  each 
day  and  noticeable  among  them  were 
visitors  to  the  State,  both  men  and 
women,  with  pointed  inquiries  as  to 
agricultural  conditions  in  sections 
from  which  exhibits  were  shown  that 
interested  them.  The  county  exhibits 
told  hard  facts  of  what  each  of  the 
localities  was  doing  in  the  way  of 
commercial  farming  enterprises. 

Twenty-six  counties  besides  San 
Francisco  sent  exhibits  and  speakers 
to  entertain  and  instruct  the  visiting 
throngs. 

From  Alameda  came  a  remarkable 
display  of  products.  From  the  north- 
west came  Sonoma,  Marin,  Mendo- 
cino and  Humboldt  counties,  each 
with  a  showing  that  would  attract 
all  eyes  were  it  on  exhibition  in  one 
of  the  great  Atlantic  coast  cities. 
Napa  and  Contra  Costa  counties 
made  even  Ca'.ifornians  stare  at 
their  displays  of  products  from 
field,  orchard  and  vineyard.  Santa 
Cruz,  Monterey,  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Mateo  counties  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  fruit  displays,  of  course, 
but  if  they  had  their  exhibits  would 
have  been  worth  ijoing  often  and  far 
to  see.  The  mountain  folks  of 
Placer,  Nevada.  Yuba  and  Sutter 
counties  showed  that  their  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  wealth  was 
even  more  marvelous  than  the  riches 
of  their  famous  mines.  The  striking 
and  varied  exhibits  of  Fresno,  Mer- 
ced, Madera,  Stanislaus,  Tulare,  San 
Joaquin  and  Kern  counties  were  mar- 
velous proofs  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  irrigation  in  the  once 
barren  wastes  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  San  Joaquin.  And  Sacramento, 
Glenn,  Solano  and  Yolo  counties  re- 
peated the  wonderful  story  of  the 
same  miracle  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 


"V^y  ATSONVILLE  was  crowded 
v*  during  Apple  Show  week,  the 
attendance  at  the  fourth  annual 
show  being  considerably  larger  than 
last  year.  The  exhibits  were  said 
by  experts  to  be  far  in  advance  of 
those  at  any  of  the  previous  shows. 

The  following  awards  were  made 
for   apples  in   twenty-five-box  lots: 

Newtown  Pippins — First,  S.  J.  Duck- 
worth; second,  Frank  A.  Travers. 

Bellflowers — First,  Holohan  Estate 
Company;  second.  Garcia  &  Maggini 
Company,  Sebastopol. 

Red  Peaxmains — Carlton  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association. 

White  Winter  Pearmalns  —  S.  J. 
Duckworth. 

Langford  Seedlings — Casserly  Fruit 
Growers'  Association. 

Sweepstakes  —  Gilroy  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  twenty-flve  boxes.  Smith's 
Ciders. 

The  winners  in  the  fifty-box  class 

were: 

Best  fifty  boxes  Newtown  Pippins — 
First,  M.  N.  Lettunich  &  Co.;  J.  W. 
Watters,  second. 

Best  fifty  boxes  Bellflowers — First. 
II.  L.  Kalllch  &  Co.;  second.  L.  P.  Cox. 

Best  fifty  boxes  Langford  Seed- 
lings— B.  Pista. 

Sweepstakes — S.  J.  Duckworth,  fifty 
boxes  White  Pearmains. 

Prizes  for  the  feature  displays 
were  as  follows: 

First  prize  of  $200,  Mrs.  Hugh  Mc- 
Gowan,  Watsonville.  auditorium  in 
jelly:  second  prize  of  $150,  Santa  Clara 
county,  Dick  Observatory:  third  prize 
of  $100,  California  Spray  Chemical  Com- 
pany, mission  clock:  fourth  prize  of  $"■">. 
Loma  Fruit  Company.  Statue  of  Lib- 
city;  fifth  prize  of  $.",u.  Watsonville 
High  school,  El  Pa.taro  v  la  Menzana; 
sixth  prize  of  $25.  G.  K.  Heaton,  Paso 
Robles.  Old  Mission;  seventh  prize  of 
$15,  San  Monte  Fruit  Company,  electric 
fountain;  eighth  prize  of  $10,  George 
B.  Weatherby,  Eureka.  "The  Promised 
Land." 


Care  of  Swine 

Two  things  which  should  be 
avoided  with  swine  in  cold  weather 
are,  first,  do  not  let  them  sleep  in  or 
upon  heating  manure,  because  they 
become  warm  and  then  rush  into  the 
cold  air,  frequently  contracting  colds, 
coughs  or  severe  pulmonary  diseases 
that  are  sometimes  fatal;  second,  bed 
them  well  in  dry  quarters  where  there 
is  no  draft  blowing  across  them. 


Use  for  Straw 

Occasionally  one  sees  the  old  straw 
stack  going  to  decay  out  in  the  field 
or  adjacent  to  the  barn  buildings.  No 
progressive  farmer  should  think  of 
letting  this  eye-sore  remain  on  his 
farm.  Haul  it  out,  and  put  it  where 
it  can  be  converted  into  humus. 
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Alfalfa  Exhibit  Shows  Land's  Worth 


THERE  was  one  exhibit  at  the 
recent  Fresno  County  Fair  that 
told  a  complete  story  of  farm- 
ing prosperity.  It  was  a  stack  of 
baled  alfalfa   hay   and  it  contained 


prices.  In  addition  to  the  alfalfa  he 
has  three  large  peach  orchards.  The 
trees  are  thrifty  and  promise  good 
returns. 

The  acre  on  which  was  grown  the 


sasg  —  ^mm  

H.  It.  Kit  nun  and  the  eleven  and  three-quarters  tons  of  alfalfa  that  he  grew  on 
one  acre  of  his  San  Joaquin  valley  ranch,  with  another  cutting  stUl  to  come. 


eleven  and  three-quarter  tons  with 
an  additional  five  pounds  for  good 
measure.  It  was  grown  on  a  single 
measured  acre  and  it  represented  the 
yield  for  this  season  up  to  the  time 
it  was  placed  on  exhibit.  There  is 
still  a  crop  of  the  forage  plant  to 
come  from  the  acre,  but  it  will  not 
be  ready  for  the  mower  until  early 
in  the  present  month.  This  next  cut- 
ting will  put  approximately  two  tons 
more  to  the  yield. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  yield  isj 
phenomenal.  It  is  but  an  average" 
yield  of  many  acres  in  California, 
but  the  exhibit  told  in  a  concise  way 
of  the  wealth  that  lay  in  the  soil  of 
the  great  San  Joaquin  valley  and  it 
was  an  object  lesson  to  many  who 
bad  never  before  stopped  to  think  of 
the  wonderful  resources  of  the  land. 

The  alfalfa  was  grown  by  H.  R. 
Kamm  at  Caruthers,  Fresno  county. 
Kamm  came  to  California  from  Colo- 
rado. He  was  a  banker  there,  but 
the  California  soil  appealed  to  him 
jas  a  better  business  proposition  than 
a  bank  in  Colorado.  He  bought  a 
piece  of  land  that  encircled  and  com- 
prised a  part  of  the  original  town- 
site  of  Caruthers  four  years  ago.  It 
looked  little  better  than  a  sand 
waste.  Most  Californians  would 
scarcely  consider  the  land  from  an 
agricultural  standpoint,  but  to  the 
man  from  Colorado  it  looked  good. 

Old  residents  of  the  district,  with 
friendly  intentions,  attempted  to  dis- 
courage him  as  to  the  farming  pos- 
sibilities of  the  land.  None  had  at- 
tempted to  grow  alfalfa  up  to  that 
time.  The  loose,  sandy  soil  did  not 
appear  to  them  as  fit  to  grow  any- 
thing particular.  The  town  of 
Caruthers  was  on  the  railroad  map 
and  that  was  about  all  there  was  to 
|  the  place  at  the  time. 

While  the  few  old  residents  dozed, 
Kamm  got  busy.  He  dug  some  wells. 
Water  was  in  abundance  a  few  feet 
from  the  surface.  He  put  in  gaso- 
line engines  and  pumps  and  plowed 
and  harrowed  the  land.  He  bought 
isome  clean  alfalfa  seed  from  a  local 
j  dealer  and  this  he  sowed  broadcast 
Ion  sixty  acres  of  the  land.  This 
seed  was  put  in  three  years  ago  and 
for  three  years  he  has  been  selling 
alfalfa  hay  right  off  the  field  at  top 


alfalfa  that  made  up  the  exhibit  was 
not  selected  because  of  particular 
productiveness,  but  because  of  the 
convenience  it  offered  in  cutting  and 
baling  the  crops  from  it.  Other 
acres  in  the  field  would  probably 
have  produced  more,  but  they  were 
not  as  easy  of  access. 

The  sixty  acres  in  alfalfa  on  this 
ranch  are  divided  into  two  fields  and 
about  half  of  each  field  is  checked. 
Water  from  the  pumping  plant  is 
carried  in  ditches  to  convenient 
parts,  and  in  the  unchecked  parts  of 
each  field  the  water  is  distributed  by 
means  of  surface  pipes. 

On  February  1  of  this  year  the 
fields  were  gone  over  with  a  spring- 
toothed  harrow  and  they  were  given 
their  first  irrigation  March  25.  The 
first  cutting  was  done  April  24.  The 
field  on  which  the  alfalfa  shown  was 
grown  was  irrigated  again  May  3, 
and  still  again  May  15.  The  second 
crop  was  cut  June  1.  Water  was 
again  applied  June  5,  and  again  June 
29.  The  third  crop  was  harvested 
July  5.  July  16  and  July  28  the  field 
was  irrigated,  and  the  fourth  crop 
was  cut  August  1.  On  August  9 
water  was  again  applied,  and  the 
fifth  crop  was  taken  off  August  30. 
The  next  irrigation  was  given  Sep- 
tember 4  and  it  was  irrigated  again 
September  16.  The  sixth  crop  was 
harvested  September  29.  It  was  the 
hay  so  far  harvested  that  went  into 
the  stack,  with  a  seventh  still  to 
come  from  the  field.  At  each  irri- 
gation approximately  three  acre- 
inches  of  water  were  applied. 

May  2  the  field  was  given  an  ap- 
plication of  about  400  pounds  of 
commercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre  and 
September  3  about  500  pounds  of 
gypsum  to  the  acre  was  applied.  This 
fertilizer  was  beginning  to  show  its 
effects  about  the  time  the  last  crop 
was  removed  and  it  is  expected  that 
next  year  the  field  will  show  an  in- 
crease in  yield  because  of  it. 


Most  Profitable  Feed 

With  hogs  especially  the  feeding 
that  produces  steady,  speedy  growth, 
is  the  most  profitable.  A  pig  that  is 
stunted  in  the  early  days  of  its  life 
should  never  have  a  place  in  the 
breeding  herd. 


"PAID  FOR  THEMSELVES 
TEN  TIMES  OVEIT 

J.  W.  Ainsley  of  Yuba  City,  California, 
Makes  that  Statement  for  His 

BOLTON 

Orchard  Heaters 


FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY 

Merchants'  National  Bank  Bldg.    San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Are  you 

allowing  your  soil 
to  run  down? 


Sometime  your  soil  is  going  to  get  "run  down". 

MAYBE  it  is  now.  You  are  taking  out  of  it  the  very 
things  that  are  needed  for  the  life  of  your  crops — the 
nitrogen,  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which  you  have 
been  manufacturing  into  crops  year  after  year  and  selling 
off  the  land. 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  produce  a  small  crop  as  it  does  to 
raise  a  big  one  and  the  value  of  your  land  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  crops  it  will  produce.  The  size  of  the  yield 
depends  upon  amounts  of  available  building  material  in  the 
soil.  These  are  facts  that  the  progressive  farmer  KNOWS. 
Send  for  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Crops".  It 
will  tell  you  in  a  plain  way,  stripped  of  all  technicalities, 
what  you  ought  to  know  about  fertilizers  and  fertilization. 
It  will  be  the  means  of  making  you  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars.  We  have  a  Service  Department,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  Mr.  P.  L.  McCreary,  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
soil  and  soil  correction.  Tell  your  crop  troubles  to  him. 
He  will  show  you  the  way  of  sure  success.   Write  today. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

804  SECURITY  HU1I.DI\G,  SAIV  FRANCISCO. 
Selling  Agents  for  Southern  California,  chapman  Fertilizer  Co., 
218  Central  Building,  Los  Auseles. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

G  AVI  OTA 

Brand  Fertilizer 

Under  this  name  we  have  various  fertilizers  which  produce 
maximum  results  according  to  the  exact  needs  of  your  crops. 
The  value  of  a  fertilizer  from  the  standpoint  of  results  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made, 
as  well  as  the  total  amount  and  proportions  of  the  various 
plant  food  elements  in  it.   Graviota  brand  contains  the  best 


HEALDS 


Schools  Located  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Chico, 
Reno,  Nev.;  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Long  Beach. 

Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  school  you  wish  to  attend. 

Main  Office,  425  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Bread  From  Stones 

-By  Prof.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  University  of  Illinois- 


Professor  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  of  the  Universit y  of  Illinois,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  soil  experts,  tell*  in  the  following  article  what  he  did  to 
rejuvenate  a  piece  of  poor  an>d  vtoinout  land.  While  conditions  In 
Illinois,  where  Professor  Hopkins  made  his  experiment,  are  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  California,  the  principles  of  soli  improvement  are 
the  same  everywhere. 


IN  NOVEMBER.  1903,  I  purchased 
a  farm  in  southern  Illinois  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  $20  an  acre.  It  com- 
prised about  300  acres  of  poor  gray 
prairie  land  (the  commonest  type  of 
soil  in  about  twenty  counties  in  that 
part  of  the  state)  and  a  few  acres  of 
timber  land. 

It  was  christened  "Poorland  Farm" 
by  others  who  knew  of  its  impover- 
ished condition,  and  I  finally  adopted 
this  as  the  farm  name. 

In  1913  a  40-acre  field  of  this  farm 
produced  1,320  bushels  of  wheat. 
This  particular  forty  acres  was  bought 
at  $15  an  acre.  It  had  been  agricul- 
turally abandoned  for  five  years  prior 
to  1904,  and  was  covered  with  a  scant 
growth  of  red  sorrel,  poverty  grass, 
and  weeds. 

During  the  ten  years,  this  field  has 
been  cropped  with  a  six-year  rotation 
including  one  year  each  of  corn,  oats 
(or  cowpeas),  and  wheat,  and  three 
years  of  meadow  and  pasture  with 
clover  and  timothy. 

A  fairly  good  stand  of  volunteer 
clover  appeared  with  the  oats  in  1911 
and  this  was  allowed  to  produce  a 
crop  of  clover  hay  in  1912,  wheat  be- 
ing seeded  in  the  fall  of  that  year  for 
the  1913  crop  mentioned  above. 

During  the  ten  years  about  4  tons 
per  acre  of  ground  limestone  and  2 
tons  per  acre  of  fine-ground  raw  rock 
phosphate  have  been  applied  to  37 
acres  of  this  field.  Two  applications 
have  been  made  of  each  material;  the 
phosphate  was  plowed  down  for  the 
corn  crops  of  1904  and  1910,  and  the 
limestone  was  applied  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1904-5  and  after  the  ground 
was  plowed  for  wheat  in  the  fall  of 
1912. 

The  entire  40-acre  field  was  cov- 
ered with  one  uniform  application  of 
six  loads  per  acre  of  farm  manure 
with  a  50-bushel  spreader. 

A  six-rod  strip  entirely  across  the 
field  (80  rods)  received  the  same  ap- 
plication of  manure  and  the  same  ro- 
tation of  crops  as  the  remaining  37 
acres,  but  no  phosphate  was  applied 
to  this  strip,  and  no  limestone  was 
applied  to  it  until  the  fall  of  1912, 
when  the  regular  application  (about 
2  tons  per  acre)  was  applied  to  one- 
half  (three  rods)  of  the  six-rod  strip. 

Only  39  acres  of  this  field  were 
seeded  to  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1912,  a 
lane  having  been  fenced  off  on  one 
side;  and  the  1,320  bushels  were  pro- 
duced on  the  39  acres. 

The  actual  yields  were  as  follows: 

One  and  a  half  acres  with  farm  man- 
ure alone  yielded  11^4  bushels  per  acre. 

One  and  a  half  acres  with  farm 
manure  and  one  application  of  ground 
limestone  yielded  15  bushels  per  acre. 

Thirty-three  acres  with  farm  manure 
and  two  applications  of  ground  lime- 
stone and  two  of  fine-ground  phos- 
phate produced  35J4  bushels  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  two  tons  of  limestone 
delivered  at  my  railroad  station  is 
$2.25,  and  raw  rock  phosphate  has 
averaged  about  $6.75  per  ton,  making 
$9  per  acre  the  cost  for  each  six 
years. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  expense 
of  hauling  these  materials  two  miles 
from  the  station  and  spreading  them 
on  the  land,  which  I  estimate  at  50 
cents  per  ton.  This  makes  the  aver- 
age annual  cost  $1.75  per  acre  for  the 
limestone  and  phosphate  spread  on 
the  field,  and  this  average  annual  in- 
vestment resulted  in  the  increase  of 
24  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  in  1913. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  the  previ- 
ous applications  of  these  two  natural 
stones  brought  about  the  production 
in  1913  of  864  bushels  of  wheat,  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  a  year's  supply  of 


bread  for  more  than  a  hundred  peo- 
ple. No  high-priced  or  artificial  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  used  on  this 
farm. 

As  a  rule  the  check  strips  across 
each  of  the  six  40-acre  fields  in  the 
rotation  are  not  harvested  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  fields.  The  lime- 
stone and  phosphate  have  produced 
even  more  marked  differences  in 
clover  than  in  wheat;  and  where  the 
first  application  of  limestone  was 
made  to  the  3-rod  check  strip,  as  well 
as  to  the  37  acres  receiving  rock  phos- 
phate, the  superiority  of  the  phos- 
phate and  limestone  together  over  the 
limestone  alone  has  been  exceedingly 
marked  on  both  clover  and  wheat;  and 
of  course  the  wheat  and  other  grain 
crops  are  benefited  not  only  by  the 
limeston'e  and  phosphate  but  also  by 
the  previous  increased  growth  of 
clover  on  the  well-treated  land,  espe- 
cially where  this  is  pastured  or 
plowed  under. 

Poorland  Farm  is  in  no  sense  an 
experiment  station,  and  neither  is  it 
a  "show"  farm.  It  is  operated  solely 
from  the  economic  standpoint,  and 
with  the  full  understanding  from  the 
beginning  that  general  farming  is  not 
a  highly  profitable  business,  and  that 
it  is  highly  unprofitable  on  poor  land. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  well 
know.i  that  intelligent  permanent  soil 
improvement  on  land  that  must  be  or 
will  be  farmed  is  both  the  safest  and 
the  most  profitable  investment  open 
to  the  farmer  and  landowner. 


Coating  for  Farm  Tools 

Do  not  get  in  such  haste  when  put- 
ting tools  away  as  not  to  look  after 
any  that  may  need  repairs.  If  this 
cannot  be  attended  to  at  the  time  of 
storing  the  tools,  place  the  piece  in 
the  workshop  until  more  leisure  time 
is  available  and  then  attend  to  it.  A 
great  saving  of  time  will  be  effected 
in  this  way,  and  will  help  along  when 
the  time  comes  when  there  will  be  a 
half  dozen  jobs,  or  more,  to  be  at- 
tended to  at  the  same  time. 

Here  is  an  old  recipe  for  a  prepara- 
tion with  which  to  coat  pieces  of  steel 
or  iron  machines  to  protect  them 
from  rust:  Melt  together  one  pound 
of  lard  and  a  lump  of  rosin  as  large 
as  a  walnut.  Heat  the  lard  and  add 
the  rosin,  which  must  first  be  reduced 
to  powder.  Any  piece  of  machinery 
that  is  coated  with  this  mixture  will 
be  sufficiently*  protected  from  danger 
of  rust. 

Machines  that  have  the  proper  care 
taken  of  them  will  last  for  years  and 
give  satisfactory  service.  And  the 
owner  will  not  be  compelled  to  waste 
time  in  getting  them  repaired  at  some 
critical  period  when  every  minute 
counts  so  much;  nor  will  he  have  to 
replace  them  with  new  ones  every 
few  years. 


Manure  and  Moisture 

Manure  from  the  barn  lot  adds 
humus  to  the  soil,  and  humus  acts 
like  a  sponge,  retaining  the  moisture 
and  making  the  soil  more  capable  of 
absorbing  more  rainfall  or  holding  it 
longer.  Moral:  Save  and  carefully 
spread  all  barnyard  manure  over  the 
fields.  Manure,  properly  utilized,  puts 
dollars  in  the  farmers'  pockets. 


Travel  via  the  Transcontinental 
Scenicway 

WESTERN  PACIFIC. 
DENVER  &  PIO  GRANDE: 

through  the 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  River 

and  the 

Royal  Gorge 

Two  Fine  Trains  Daily 
THE  "PANAMA-PACIFIC"  EXPRESS,  with  Observation  Cars 

ami 

THE  "1915"  MAIL 

EQUIPMK.XT 

Standard  Drawing  Room  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars 
Steel  Day  Coaches  and  Baggage  Cars 
Dining  Cars 
Electric  Lights      Electric  Fans      Steam  Heat 

FOR  FIRTHDII    IMOHMVTION    A  1*1*1. Y  TO 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

«65  MARKET  STREET,  Palaee  Hotel.  Phone  Sutter  1651. 
MARKET  STREET,  Ferry  Hull. lint.    Phone  Kearny  4980. 

132«  BROADWAY.  Oakland.    Phone  Oakland  132. 
3RD  AXD  WASHINGTON,  Oakland.    Phone  Oakland  574. 


Cause  of  Dry  Rot 

The  dry  rot  of  potatoes  in  storage 
is  caused  by  a  fungus.  It  may  be  con- 
trolled by  (lipping  the  tubers  in  a 
solution  of  one  pint  formalin  in  a 
barrel  of  water  and  leaving  them  im- 
mersed for  two  hours.  They  must 
be  dried  before  being  stored. 


Louisa  M.  Alcott's  Famous  Book 

Little  Women 

Now  published  in  a  new  PLAYERS'  EDITION  containing  12 
illustrations  from  scenes  in  the  play.  Read  the  book  and  see 
the  play. 

Over  One  Million  Copies 
of  "Little  Women"  Have 
Already  Been  Sold 

and  this  wholesome  story  of  New  England  family  life  was  never 
so  popular  as  it  is  to-day. 

Already  enshrined  among  the  most  delightful  of  youthful 
memories,  "Little  Women"  will,  in  its  newest  form,  make  a 
wider  and  deeper  appeal  than  ever. — Boston  Globe. 

Bound  in  Cloth.  617  pages. 
Price,  $1 .50  net;  by  mail,  $1 .67. 

At  All  Booksellers  or  the  Publishers. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


» 


True  Principle  of  Grain  Farming 


-By   George  Wright- 


t(T  CONTEND,"  says  Prof.  Roberts, 
A  for  many  years  director  of  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station,  "(1)  that 
the  soil  should  be  cultivated  and 
plant  food  set  free  to  the  uttermost 
limit;  (2)  that  the  leguminous  and 
tap-rooted  plants  should  be  used  as 
plant  food  gatherers;  (3)  that  animals 
should  be  kept  as  much  for  the  value 
of  the  manure  they  produce  as  for 
the  profit  realized  from  them  other- 
wise; (4)  that  the  least  possible 
amount  of  stalk,  vine  and  limb  con- 
sistent with  economy  and  health  of 
the  plants,  should  be  grown;  and  (5) 
after  having  practiced  all  the  economy 
possible,  if  there  is  still  a  lack  of  fer- 
tility, in  order  to  secure  the  highest 
quality  of  product  and  the  greatest 
net  income,  that  a  commercial  fer- 
tilizer of  high  grade  should  be  ap- 
plied with  a  liberal  hand.  I  believe 
that  farm  manure  which  has  laid  in 
the  open  yard  or  has  been  heated 
and  which  has  to  be  taken  long  dis- 
tances, is  far  more  expensive  than  a 
high  grade  commercial  fertilizer." 

These  words  were  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Roberts  after  long  years  of 
careful  and  painstaking  experiments 
and  scientific  study  in  the  use  of  both 
manures  and  fertilizers  side  by  side, 
and  coming  as  they  do  from  one  of 
the  foremost  agricultural  thinkers  of 
the  day  and  one  who  is  a  constant 
advocate  of  high  class  cultivation, 
they  are,  indeed,  significant. 

It  is  the  neglect  of  these  funda- 
mental facts  which  has  brought  grain 
farmers  face  to  face  with  the  question 
of  whether  they  can  afford  to  pro- 
duce the  crop  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

The  particular  feature  which  has 
dominated  grain  production  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
generally  has  been  mass  production, 
rather  than  maximum  production  per 
unit  of  area  or  quality  of  product. 
But  with  the  inevitable  ultimate  de- 
terioration of  soil  under  such  a  prac- 
tice, heightened  by  the  encroachment 
of  other  crops,  there  has  been  a  nota- 
ble falling  off  in  the  product  in  total, 
as  well  as  in  the  yield  per  acre,  dur- 
ing recent  years. 

While  grain  farming  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  is  not  an  industry  to  be 
particularly  encouraged  when  natural 
conditions  are  such  as  to  make  more 
intensive  crops  safe,  yet  it  is  still,  and 
is  destined  to  be  for  all  time,  a  very 
important  industry  in  California,  and 
as  one  of  the  staple  crops  of  a  gen- 
eral farm  it  is  worthy  not  only  of 
much  encouragement  but  also  the 
greatest  aid  that  c#n  be  given  by 
scientific  research.  How  to  produce 
more  grain  of  better  quality,  then,  is 
a  very  pertinent  problem,  and  Pro- 
fessor Roberts  strikes  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  question. 

At  the  outset  Professor  Roberts 
touches  a  fundamental  factor,  name- 
ly, a  deeper  and  more  thorough 
preparation  of  the  land.  Many  experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Experiment  Station  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  G.  W.  Shaw, 
which  show  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  this  practice  in  Cali- 
fornia. These  experiments  show  that 
by  a  deep  preparation  of  the  land  and 
the  making  of  a  firm  seed-bed  at  an 
increased  cost  of  possibly  one-fourth 
over  the  common  shallow  preparation 
so  long  followed  showed  a  gain  of 
over  $3  per  acre  for  the  first  season, 
and  $4  for  the  second  season.  This 
Was  the  result  of  more  than  40  trials. 
Such  deeper  preparation  applies  to 
I  the  plowing  for  summer  fallow  or  in 
preparation  of  land  for  seeding  pre- 
vious to  the  middle  of  January.  If 
land  is  to  be  seeded  later  than  the 
I  time  indicated  then  a  more  shallow 
I  preparation  should  be  given.  If  land 
has  previously  always  been  plowed 
I  shallow  it  is  doubtless  the  safer  prac- 
I  tice  gradually  to  deepen  the  plowing 


until  a  depth  of  eight  inches  has  been 
reached  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
force  the  change  all  at  once.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  this  deeper 
practice  will  make  for  a  decided  gain 
of  many  dollars  return  to  the  grower 
who  consistently  follows  it. 

At  this  time  I  have  not  the  space 
to  discuss  all  the  important  points 
made  by  Professor  Roberts,  but  I 
wish  to  consider  briefly  the  last  one 
touched  on  by  him.  It  is  quite  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  diminishing 
returns  obtained  per  acre  are  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  available 
plant  food  in  the  upper  layers  of  the 
soil  has  become  much  depleted,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  little,  if  any,  attempt 
has  been  made  to  return  anything  to 
the  land.  The  harvesters  made  no 
manure,  practically  no  stock  was 
regularly  kept  by  the  growers  who 
operated  on  a  large  scale,  and  where 
stock  was  kept  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  manure,  and  the  ultimate 
result  was  that  no  restitution  to  the 
land  was  made.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  little  wonder  that  returns 
should  fall  off.  This  has  been  but  a 
repetition  of  history  in  every  older 
country.  Why  should  not  the  same 
thing  happen  here?  It  could  not  be 
otherwise. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Australian 
wheat  grower  also  saw  his  yields 
gradually  diminishing.  He  had  forced 
upon  him  that  his  soils  were  becom- 
ing exhausted  of  humus  and  plant 
food  through  continuous  cropping, 
and  he  proceeded  to  apply  the 
remedy,  and  learned  to  fallow  and 
fertilize.  The  first  has  already  been 
learned  by  the  California  grain 
grower,  but  not  the  second. 

Artificial  fertilizers  were  first  used 
in  Australia  in  1S<>5  and  this  use  has 
since  increased  very  rapidly.  The 
marvelous  results  achieved  on  lands 
where  yields  had  been  steadily  dimin- 
ishing for  years  caused  the  practice 
to  spring  into  favor  immediately,  and 
the  combined  seed  and  manure  drill 
which  soon  followed  contributed 
much  to  the  rapid  extension  of  ma- 
nuring. In  1911  it  is  estimated  by  the 
most  reliable  authorities  that  not  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  all  the  grain  land 
was  fertilized,  and  that  the  result  was 
an  increase  of  not  less  than  four 
bushels  to  the  acre,  having  a  money 
value  of  $3.20  an  acre.  From  an  ex- 
penditure of  $5,000,000  for  plant  food 
the  growers  secured  an  increase  of 
$15,000,000  in  less  than  twelve  months. 

It  has  been  the  experience  that  the 
highest  returns  have  been  obtained 
from  a  combination  of  phosphates 
and  potash,  and  inasmuch  as  the  soil 
conditions  there  are  quite  similar  to 
those  of  California,  these  results  are 
at  least  suggested  for  growers  hero 
in  their  attempt  to  overcome  the 
same  conditions  of  depleted  soils 
Even  as  small  amounts  as  56  pounds 
of  a  mixture  consisting  of  42  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  and  14  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash  has  proven  sur- 
prisingly profitable,  but  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  increase  this  to  300  pounds. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  some 
change  of  system  must  be  introduced 
if  growers  are  to  make  more  than 
the  actual  cost  of  grain  production, 
and  the  methods  suggested  are  so 
simple  that  no  one  can  object  on  the 
ground  of  materially  increasing  the 
cost. 


Windows  for  the  Barn. 

The  horse  stable  should  contain 
windows  on  all  sides  for  a  good  circu- 
lation of  air,  and  the  stable  doors 
should  be  arranged  to  be  left  open 
on  all  hot  nights  and  at  all  times 
when  the  animals  are  feeding  or  rest 
ing  in  their  stalls.  The  horse  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  heated  after  a  day's 
work,  and  it  cannot  rest  well  until  it 
has  fully  cooled  off. 


This  Book— 
"PROGRESSIVE 
CULTIVATION"—  < 
sent  free. 

It  is  the  most  complete  manual 
on  the  use  of  dynamite  for  agricultural 
purposes  ever  published.    Every  farmer 
and  orchardman  should  have  a  copy.    It  tells  how  to  raise 
bigger  and  better  crops ;  how  to  plant  trees,  rejuvenate  old 
orchards,  clear  land  of  stumps  and  boulders,  drain  swamps  and 
ponds,  dig  ditches,  break  hardpan,  dig  wells  and  post-holes,  reclaim 
alkali  soils,  and  make  roads,  with 

Hercules  Dynamite 

This  is  the  modern  way.  It  is  the  method  adopted  by  up-to-date 
agriculturists  and  recommended  by  experts  because  it  saves  time  and 
money,  and  gives  the  best  results. 

Scientific  agriculture  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Take  advantage  of 
its  discoveries  and  you  can  compete  successfully  with  progressive 
men.  Farming  is  our  most  important  industry  and  it  is  making  more 
rapid  strides  to-day  than  any  other  business.  It  is  now  realized  that 
the  successful  farmer  must  be  a  good  businessman.  1  he  secret  of  business 
success  lies  in  the  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  farmer  who  use* 
Hercules  Dynamite  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Safe  to  Handle 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  safe  to  handle.  The  manufacturing 
processes  have  been  so  perfected  that  danger  can  be  practically 
eliminated  by  following  simple  directions. 

Don't  delay  !  Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  "  Progressive 
Cultivation,"  and  learn  how  to  practice  it.  Mention  the  name 
of  your  local  dealer. 

Address  Dep't  52 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


Chronicle  Building, 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


Martin 

Repeating  Eifle 

Shoots  all  .22  short,  .22  long  and 
22   long-rifle   cartridges;  ex- 
cellent for  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, hawks,  crows,  foxes 
and  all  small  game 
and   target  work 
up  to  200  yards. 


Here's  the  best-made 

.22  rifle  in  the  world ! 

It's  a  take-down,  convenient  to  carry  and  clean.    The  tool  steel 
working  parts  cannot  wear  out.    Its  Ivory  Bead  and  Rocky  Mountain 
sights  are  the  best  set  ever  furnished  on  any  .22.    Has  lever  action — like  a  big 
game  rifle;  has  solid  top  and  side  ejection  for  safety  and  rapid  accurate  firing. 
Beautiful  case-hardened  finish  and  superb  build  and  balance.    Price,  round  barrel, 
$14.50;  octagon,  $16.00.  <;  Model  1802,  similar,  but  not  take-down,  prices,  $12. IS  up. 

Learn  more  about  all  Marlin  repeaters.  Send  3  77ie  77larlu2  fieVOTmS  G>.t 
stamps  postage  for  the  128-page  Marlin  catalog.       110    Willow  St..   New  Haven,  Conn. 


Write  for  new 
48-page  book, 
"The  Soil 
and 

Intensivs 
Tillage" 


For  Your  Orchard  Work 


this  Cutaway  Double  Action  Extension  Heao 
Harrow  is  unequaled.  And  yet  it  is  not  a  "dead 
head"  when  not  at  work  in  the  orchard,  for  i'  closes 
up  into  a  regular  double  action 
field  harrow  for  general 
field    work.  The 

It  the  original  double  action,  its  superiority  is 
acknowledged  by  imitation.  It  is  equipped 
wit ^detachable  jointed  tongue,  Clark  forged- 
edge  disks  and  Clark  hardwood  journals. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 996  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  double  action  harrows 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 


EL  DORADO  COUNTY 
(J.  E.  Hassler)— Crops 
ire  about  all  harvested,  and, 
ivhile  below  the  average  in 
liiantity,  prices  for  the  1913 
season  have  been  very  good. 
\Vine  grapes  are  selling  for 
>12  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  Placerville. 

Humboldt  County  (George  B. 
Weatherby) — With  all  crops  har- 
vested it  has  been  found  that  grow- 
ers have  suffered  but  little  either 
rom  excessive  heat  to  scald  the  fruit 
r  from  a  dry  season.  Where  proper 
ultivatiori  was  practiced  there  was 
uflicient  moisture  to  mature  the  fruit 
vithput  irrigation. 

Inyc  County  (Richard  Baird) — 
Zrops  are  all  harvested.  As  the  re- 
mit of  the  good  showing  our  apple 
display  made  at  the  Watsonville  Ap- 
ple Show  this  year  many  persons  are 
planning  to  set  out  orchards. 

Kings  County  (B.  V.  Sharp)— 
jrapes  are  all  gathered  and  mostly 
:ured.  Crop  40  per  cent  short;  qual- 
ty  above  average  year;  prices  good, 
.ivestock  in  good  condition.  Dairy 
>roducts  are  bringing  good  prices. 
This  closes  a  season  of  short  crops, 
lut  extra  prices  are  more  than  mak- 
ing up  for  shortage. 

Lake  County  (George  A.  Lyon) — 
The  fruit  harvest  for  the  season  will 
:Iose  in  Lake  county  this  month. 
There  was  a  heavy  shortage  in  every- 
.hing  except  Bartlett  pears  and 
grapes.  Prices  have  been  good,  but 
;he  shortage  cut  down  receipts. 

Los  Angeles  County  (William 
Wood) — Citrus  fruits  show  little 
_-hange  in  the  last  month.  There  are 
few  red  spiders,  but  nearly  the  usual 
:imount  of  scale,  for  which  fumiga- 
tion is  going  on.  Fewer  mealy  bugs 
than  last  year.  Frosted  lemon  trees 
ire  making  good  growth  and  new 
cops,  but,  of  course,  little  fruit  will 
set  for  this  new  growth  before  next 
spring.  A  good  crop  of  grapes,  and 
no  new  complaints  have  come  to  my 
notice.  Walnuts  have  this  year  been 
troubled  more  than  usual  by  aphis, 
and  some  experiments  with  lime  sul- 
phur spra3'  have  given  good  promise 
of  profitable  results  in  control  of  this 
pest.  The  unusually  hot  weather  of 
the  last  six  weeks  has  left  its  mark- 
on  the  walnuts,  also,  and  perhaps  10 
per  cent  of  the  nuts  show  some  sun- 
burn. '  A  few  cases  of  peach  twig 
borer  have  come  to  notice,  and  are 
being  fought  vigorously,  as  we  do  not 
want  a  general  infestation  of  this 
pest,  which  we  have  so  far  escaped 
to  any  serious  extent. 

Madera  County  (George  March- 
bank) — Deciduous  fruits  are  all  har- 
vested and  the  shrinkage  was  greater 
than  expected,  except  in  almonds, 
which  turned  out  better  than  ex- 
pected. A  twenty-acre  almond  or- 
chard, that  has  heretofore  been  al- 
most barren,  has  produced  well  the 
last  two  years  by  the  aid  of  bees, 
and  this  season  had  six  and  three- 
quarter  tons  of  clean  nuts.  The 
grape  crop,  taking  all  varieties,  has 
been  about  half  a  crop.  Some  vine- 
yards before  harvest  looked  like  a 
full  crop,  but  they  lacked  substance 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  moisture. 
Grain  was  generally  poor  for  lack  of 
moisture;  crop  about  37J/2  per  cent. 
Farmers  are  busy  putting  in  their 
summer  fallow.  Livestock  is  in  good 
condition;  dry  feed  in  the  foothills  at 
50  to  75  cents  an  acre.  Vineyards  are 
being  cleared  up  by  sheep  as  the  rai- 
sins are  practically  all  cured.  The 
vine-leaf  hopper  and  alfalfa  butterfly 
have  been  unusually  bad  this  year. 
Olives,  good  crop  and  good  price. 

Monterey  County  (J.  B.  Hickman) 
— Warm    weather    brought  another 
cutting  of  alfalfa,  and  much  land  is 
■  being  prepared  for  alfalfa  planting. 


Reports  of  crop  conditions  in  California  are  made  by  the  various  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  to  "Orchard  and  Farm"  in  the  accompanying  article. 
They  are  made  up  to  and  including  October  20,  and  are  absolutely  accurate. 


Nevada  County  (D.  F.  Norton) — 

Splendid  crop  of  citrus  fruits,  show- 
ing color,  and  some  specimens  are  a 
full  yellow.  Wine  grapes  are  about 
all  harvested;  table  grapes  are  com- 
ing in  in  large  quantities  and  are  un- 
usually fine.  Some  strawberries  and 
raspberries  still  coming  in  and  bring- 
ing good  prices.  Abundant  yield  of 
vegetables  and  good  quality.  Live- 
stock is  coming  down  from  mountain 
pasture,  and  all  in  fine  condition. 
Great  interest  is  being  taken  in  hor- 
ticulture, and  many  are  planting  or- 
chards. Fruit  land  has  doubled  in 
value  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

Orange  County  (Roy  K.  Bishop) — 
Xavel  oranges  are  sizing  up  well  and 
will  soon  be  showing  color.  The 
conditions  continue  the  same.  Va- 
lencias  not  as  heavily  loaded  as  na- 
vels, but  are  in  fine  condition.  There 
has  been  a  heavy  drop  of  young  lem- 
ons following  the  hot  wave  of  Sep- 
tember 17.  Winter  vegetables  in 
prime  condition.  Walnuts  nearly  gath- 
ered. Crop  will  be  lighter  than  first 
estimated  and  of  lower  grade,  due  to 
the  nuts  averaging  small,  and  also 
from  the  effects  of  the  hot  wave. 
On  the  whole,  the  crops  of  this 
county  have  yielded  well  and  produc- 
ers are  prosperous.  There  is  great 
activity  in  the  county  in  the  con- 
struction of  improved  highways, 
which  means  much  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  crops  in  the  future. 

Riverside  County  (R.  P.  Cunditf)— 
No  change  to  report  in  crop  esti- 
mates of  last  month.  The  citrus 
crop,  while  light,  promises  to  run  to 
fine  merchantable  sizes.  Peach  and 
apricot  crops  have  exceeded  our  esti- 
mates a  little  on  output  of  fruit.  Al- 
monds also  a  good  crop  of  fine  nuts. 
Olives  promise  a  fair  crop. 

Sacramento  County  (F.  R.  M. 
Bloomer) — Orange  picking  and  pack- 
ing are  in  full  blast  in  the  Fair  Oaks 
and  Orangevale  districts;  crop  will 
be  normal.  Picking  and  packing  of 
Flame  Tokay  grapes  in  the  Ameri- 
can district  are  at  their  height.  More 
than  twenty  carloads  are  shipped 
some  days.  Some  strawberries  are 
being  picked  and  there  are  many 
green  strawberries  still  on  the  vines. 
Potato  digging  is  going  on  in  the 
delta  district.  Crop  is  below  aver- 
age. Celery  is  being  shipped  out  in 
large  quantities,  ten  cars  being  the 
output  some  days.  Grain  sowing  is 
progressing,  and  the  average  will  be 
large.  Ranchers  have  disposed  of 
most  of  their  hay  and  grain.  Cattle- 
men who  drive  to  the  mountains  are 
returning  and  most  of  the  cattle  are 
in  good  condition.  The  hop  crop  is 
harvested  and  mostly  sold.  The  crop 
was  nearly  normal,  as  there  were  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  of  new  hops  that 
came  into  bearing  this  year.  There 
are  more  than  4,000  acres  in  the 
county,  producing  over  30,000  bales. 

San  Diego  County  (H.  A.  Wein- 
land) — The  prospect  for  oranges  this 
winter  grows  gradually  better.  Re- 
ports indicate  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  85  per  cent  or  better  of  Va- 
lencias,  with  navels  possibly  75  pgr 
cent  of  a  full  crop.  Raisin  grapes 
are  practically  all  harvested,  with  a 
good  half-crop.  Preparations  are  be- 
ing made  to  prepare  ground  for  grain 
as  soon  after  the  first  rain  as  possi- 
ble. Much  will  undoubtedly  be  put 
out  this  year. 

Santa  Barbara  County  (C.  W. 
Beers) — Deciduous  fruits  are  com- 
ing to  the  market  in  splendid  condi- 
tion, and  with  good  demand  at  fair 


prices.  Apples  and  pears  suffered 
from  the  hot  day  that  visited  all 
Southern  California,  and  that  makes 
the  crop  just  so  much  less  abundant. 
Fumigation  is  in  full  operation.  The 
black  scale  is  practically  all  dead, 
either  from  the  parasite  fungus  that 
does  such  excellent  work  in  the 
county,  or  from  the  Scutellista.  In 
an  inspection  made  this  week,  some 
black  scale  infestations  were  97  per 
cent  parasitized  by  the  Scutellista. 
Much  inquiry  is  coming  to  this  county 
conccrning  the  experimental  spraying 
of  walnut  trees.  The  effect  on  aphis 
and  fungus  trouble  was  very  satis- 
factory, the  crop,  now  being  gathered, 
showing  up  in  splendid  contrast  with 
nonsprayed  trees.  The  carob  trees 
growing  here  are  unusually  full  of 
fruit.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  different  fruits  will  be  tested 
out  for  sugar  content.  Indications 
are  that  some  of  our  trees  produce- 
pods  carrying  a  high  per  cent  of  su- 
gar. A  few  of  the  more  common 
ones  show  up  30  per  cent  sugar. 

Santa  Cruz  County  (W.  H.  Volck)— 
Apple  crop  harvested,  about  20  per 
cent  normal.  Strawberries  still  being 
shipped,  about  300.000  chests  this 
year.  Potatoes,  very  poor  crop,  about 
15  per  cent  average. 

Shasta  County  (George  A.  Lami- 
man) — Citrus  fruit  trees  have  a  fair 
crop  of  all  varieties.  Livestock  in 
good  condition.  Though  there  has 
been  no  rainfall  to  start  feed,  dry 
feed  has  been  plentiful.  Olives  are 
coloring  and  picking  will  soon  start. 
Most  of  the  pickling  varieties  are 
good  size,  although  the  crop  is  short 
of  normal.  Farmers  are  sowing  grain 
on  summer  fallow.  Prunes  are  being 
shipped  out  every  few  days,  the  large 
sizes  bringing  top  prices. 

Solano  County  (C.  R.  McBride)— 
Salway  peaches  are  very  late,  pick- 
ing having  just  about  ceased  at  this 
time.  Walnuts  have  not  burned  badly. 
The  late  Tokays  in  the  valley  are  the 
only  ones  left,  as  the  earlier  vine- 
yards in  the  hill  sections  have  been 
stripped.  Cornichons  are  normal  in 
size  and  the  crop  is  average.  In  lim- 
ited acreage  at  Dixon  corn  has  pro- 
duced an  ideal  crop  under  irrigation. 
Interest  is  being  shown  in  pure  bred 
hogs.  Farmers'  Institutes  will  be  pro- 
moted by  asking  the  co-operation  of 
teachers  and  students  in  an  educa- 
tional way. 

Stanislaus  County  (A.  L.  Ruther- 
ford)— Buds  are  setting  heavily  on 
peaches  and  apricots.  Oranges  are 
of  good  size  and  about  100  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop:  lemons,  small  and 
very  short  crop  because  of  last  year's 
frost.  Wine  grapes  brought  $12  to 
$17  a  ton.  the  best  price  received  in 
six  years.  The  crop  turned  out  about 
as  reported  before,  50  to  60  per  cent. 
Winter  vegetables  are  coming  on  in 
fine  condition;  celerv  and  cabbage 
are  doing  unusually  well  and  are  pay- 
ing crops.  Gardeners  in  several  places 
are  transplanting  red  onions.  More 
cows  are  being  sold  and  shipped  out 
of  the  county,  which  means  more  hay 
to  sell.  Considerable  good  alfalfa 
seed  is  being  thrashed  in  the  county. 
Blackeye  beans  and  Egyptian  corn 
are  yielding  well.  There  is  talk  of 
several  olive  groves  of  considerable 
acreage  being  planted  in  the  county 
the  next  season.  Pear  blight  was  un- 
usually severe  this  season,  although 
some  orchards  were  but  slightly 
attacked. 

Yolo  County  (G.  W.  Hecke)— The 


harvesting  of  late  crops  has 
progressed  rapidly.  The  un- 
usual dry  fall  weather  has 
expedited  the  work,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some 
alfalfa  seed  yet  to  be  har- 
vested, crops  are  all  in. 
Considering  climatic  condi- 
tions of  1913,  the  crops  have  been  sat- 
isfactory and  better  than  at  first 
expected. 

Yuba   County   (G.   W.  Harney)— 

Citrus  fruits  will  be  about  50  per  cent 
of  normal  crop,  and  fair  sizes  may 
be  expected.  Grape  harvest  is  about 
completed,  with  60  per  cent  of  an 
average  crop.  The  cucumber  acreage 
was  increased  this  year  and  1,000  tons 
were  shipped. 


Best  Paying  Hogs 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  not 
the  largest  hog  that  returns  the  most 
profit,  but  rather  the  hog  that  makes 
the  best  growth  in  the  shortest  time 
and  unon  the  smallest  amount  of  food. 


Gypsum  will  fertilize  your 
orchard  and  alfalfa  fields. 

It  will  neutralize  black  alkali. 

Increase  your  revenue  by  in- 
creasing production. 

Every  Kind  of  Fertiliser. 
Write   for   Booklet   and  Price". 

Standard  Fertilizer  Co., 

310  No.  Lob  AnKele»  -(., 
I.oh  AnKele*.  Cal, 


CLOVER  LEAF 

AMHonia  borax 
SOAP 


One  Soap  for 
all 
purposes 


Orchard  and  rarm  Readers,  Attention! 

PIANOS  and 
PLAYER  PIANOS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES 

Three  carloads  of  standard  make 
Pianos  and  Player  Pianos  left  with 
us  to  dispose  of  at  factory  prices, 
plus  freight.  These  Instruments 
were  shipped  to  a  San  Franctaev 
dealer,  who  failed  to  live  up  to  his 
agreement.  The  factory  will  pay 
expenses  for  a  representative  to 
call  on  you.  If  you  are  in  the  mar- 
ket kindly  drop  us  a  card.  This 
means  a 

Saving  to  You  of  $150.00  lo  $350.00 

which  Is  the  average  retail  or  mid- 
dle man's  profit.  Tou  can  buy  a 
high-grade  piano  that  ordinarily 
sells  for  $100  for  1250.  and  a  Player 
Piano  that  ordinarily  retails  for 
$750  to  $950  for  $425  to  $575.  on 
terms,  if  desired,  if  you  can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Boi  500,  Orchard  and  Farm 
San  Francisco 
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Agricultural  News  Told  Briefly 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

SISSON  held  a  successful  land  prod- 
ucts and  dairy  cattle  show. 
Glenn  county  will  have  an  exhibit 
at  the  Chicago  Land  show. 

Elk  Grove  is  to  have  a  government 
viticultural  experiment  station. 

The  annual  poultry  show  at  Peta- 
luma  will  be  held  December  11  to  14. 

A  herd  of  25  Guernseys  has  been 
bought  by  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis. 

Oroville  will  again  hold  its  orange 
and  olive  exhibition,  probably  during 
the  first  week  in  December. 
.  The  Willows  poultry  show  this 
month  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  ever  held  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Frost  appeared  in  several  of  the 
northern  counties  early  in  October. 
No  damage  was  done  except  that  in 
a  few  cases  alfalfa  was  nipped. 

The  Mendocino  County  fair,  held 
at  Fort  Bragg,  called  out  a  large  at- 
tendance. The  exhibits  were  good 
and  were  most  attractively  displayed. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at 
Marysville  with  a  capital  of $200,000 
to  plant  a  600-acre  vineyard  in  Sutter 
county.  They  will  plant  Thompson 
Seedless. 

The  grape  crop  on  the  big  Stanford 
vineyard  at  Vina,  one  of  the  largest 
vineyards  in  the  world,  was  harvested 
in  record  time.  The  output  for  the 
season  was  6,679  tons. 

A  number  of  Sacramento  valley  rice 
growers  have  made  arrangements  to 
store  their  crops  in  Marysville  ware- 
houses. It  is  estimated  that  75,000 
sacks  will  be  stored  there. 

Rice  went  65  sacks  to  the  acre  on 
the  Moulton  ranch,  near  Colusa.  This 
was  only  for  the  Japanese  variety,  the 
Italian  running  50  sacks.  This  is 
considered  a  wonderful  yield  by  ex- 
perts. 

The  second  annual  Harvest  Home 
was  held  at  Gridley,  and  was  a  greater 
success  than  last  year.  There  were 
good  displays  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
fancy  work  and  domestic  science 
products. 

The  Orland  Unit  Water  Users'  As- 
sociation, by  a  large  vote,  decided  to 
enlarge  the  project  by  including  about 
6,000  additional  acres.  This  will  in- 
crease the  project  from  14,300  acres 
to  about  20,000. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for 
the  construction  of  an  $18,000  dam  on 
Dry  creek  that  will  impound  water  to 
irrigate  thousands  of  acres  near 
Bangor.  The  dam  will  be  300  feet 
long  and  55  feet  high. 

The  shipment  of  oranges  from  the 
Oroville  citrus  belt  this  year  will  total 
about  165  cars,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  Earl  Mills,  the  county  horti- 
cultural commissioner.  The  normal 
crop  is  350  to  400  cars.  Growers, 
however,  say  they  expect  higher 
prices  than  usual  this  year. 

Butte  county  cattlemen,  whose 
stock  is  in  the  valley  and  the  lower 
foothills,  are  forced  to  feed  hay, 
which  is  very  high,  to  keep  the  stock 
from  starving.  Grazing  conditions  are 
worse  than  for  years.  The  mountain 
ranges  are  go.od,  despite  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  acreage  was  burned  off 
during  the  summer. 

The  hop  crop  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  this  year  is  valued  at  $3,027,350, 
according  to  the  figures  of  experts. 
The  entire  State  crop  is  put  at  $5,000,- 
000.  The  number  of  bales  produced 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  is  placed  at 
60,547;  Mendocino  county,  14,000,  and 
Sonoma  county,  27,000.  The  crop  was 
slightly  below  normal  because  of  the 
dry  season,  but  the  quality  is  excel- 
lent. 


CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 

ENTRIES  in  the  poultry  show  at 
San  Jose  were  greater  than  ever 
before,  and  the  class  of  fowls  was  of 
the  highest. 

Porterville  orange  growers  agreed 
to  ship  no  green  oranges  this  year. 
Sweating  to  bring  on  color  will  be 
tabooed. 

Only  Tulare  county  fowls  will  be 
admitted  to  the  poultry  show  to  be 
held  at  Visalia  in  connection  with 
the  coming  citrus  fair. 

Residents  of  the  Cupertino  district 
have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
an  irrigation  district  if  the  project  is 
found  feasible  by  experts. 

The  Tulare  County  Citrus  Fair  will 
be  held  in  Visalia  in  December,  and 
already  enough  money  has  been 
pledged  to  assure  success. 

The  largest  berry  ranch  in  Contra 
Costa  county  is  planned  by  J.  P.  Car- 
son and  J.  Kaufelt.  It  consists  of  60 
acres  and  is  near  Martinez. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  predic- 
tions of  a  short  crop,  the  Tokay  ship- 
ments from  Lodi  were  within  a  few 
carloads  of  those  of  last  year. 

The  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry 
Association  has  found  that  by  cand- 
ling and  grading  its  eggs  it  commands 
from  1  to  2  cents  better  prices. 

Shipments  of  Emperor  grapes 
started  in  Fresno  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. The  crop  is  short  but  of  good 
quality,  and  prices  ranged  from  $40 
to  $45. 

The  twelfth  annual  fair  of  Kings 
county,  held  at  Hanford,  was  an  un- 
qualified success.  The  displays  were 
far  above  the  average  and  the  at- 
tendance was  large. 

Fifteen  carloads  of  Casaba  melons 
were  raised  this  season  in  the  Ducor 
and  Terra  Bella  districts  of  Tulare 
county.  Most-  of  the  output  was 
shipped  to  Chicago. 

November  6  has  been  set  as  the 
final  day  for  making  entries  in  the 
Stanislaus  County  poultry  show, 
which  opens  at  Modesto  November 
12  and  lasts  four  days. 

The  creameries  of  Kings  county 
paid  out  $144,000  to  dairymen  for 
cream  delivered  in  September.  But- 
terfat  averaged  5  cents  a  pound  more 
than  for  the  August  deliveries. 

Tulare  county  ranchers  report  an  • 
abundance    of    hay.    The    crop  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  irrigation  of 
pumping  plants,  the  number  of  which 
was  nearly  doubled  early  in  the  year. 

Orange  picking  in  Tulare  county 
began  September  29,  the  earliest  date 
for  gathering  oranges  in  the  history 
of  California,  the  growers  say.  These 
were  picked  for  shipment  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

Orange  growers  around  Sanger  say 
that  unless  something  unforeseen  oc- 
curs, they  will  have  the  largest  crop 
of  Valencias  and  seedlings  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  district.  Shipments  are 
expected  to  double  those  of  last  year. 

Frosts  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno 
early  in  October  did  considerable 
damage  to  Emperor  grapes,  and 
growers  say  that  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  crop,  already  short,  was  in- 
jured. Malagas  were  also  hurt,  but 
not  as  much  as  the  Emperors,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  had  been  marketed. 
Most  of  the  vineyards  on  the.  high 
lands  escaped  damage. 

Indications  point  to  a  big  acreage 
of'  barley  this  season  on  the  west 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Last 
year  the  crop  was  a  very  poor  one, 
and  the  year  before  that  was  not  up 
to  the  average,  but  the  grain  farm- 
ers are  not  discouraged  and  say  they 
will  "make  or  break"  this  year.  With 
a  good  rainfall,  there  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  barley  crops  on  'record. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

THE  attendance  of  the  Yucaipa 
Apple  show  October  23  and  24 
was  large,  and  the  exhibits  were  of 
splendid  quality. 

Examinations  for  the  position  of 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  San 
Bernardino  will  be  held  in  San  Ber- 
nardino November  28. 

Apple  growers  of  Julian  and  vicin- 
ity say  this  year's  crop  will  be  the 
largest  and  the  best  quality  for  the 
last  five  years. 

The  Pomona  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change has  shipped  430  cars  this  sea- 
son, less  than  half  the  amount  sent 
out  in  a  normal  year. 

Ventura  county  will  have  a  de- 
creased acreage  of  sugar  beets  next 
year.  Many  farmers  are  planning  to 
plant  lima  beans  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  cut  in  prices  announced  by  the 
factories. 

Imperial  valley  was  given  a  grad- 
ing of  100  in  a  government  investiga- 
tion into  cotton  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  The  nearest  competi- 
tor was  Florida,  with  a  standing  of  78. 
The  lowest  was  Oklahoma,  42. 

The  1913  crop  of  lima  beans  is  the 
shortest  harvested  in  three  years,  says 
a  report  submitted  to  the  Lima  Bean 
Growers'  Association,  and  growers 
who  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  sell  will 
reap  a  good  reward  by  holding  their 
supplies. 

Approximately  35,000  carloads  of 
oranges  and  from  4,000  to  4,500  car- 
loads of  lemons  will  be  produced 
in  California  the  coming  season,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  G.  Harold 
Powell,  general  manager  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  in 
a  report  to  the  directors  of  the  ex- 
change. 

Bee  inspector  M.  J.  Meeker  of  San 
Bernardino  county  announced  when 
he  was  temporarily  suspended  from 
his  job  that  he  would  fight.  He  de- 
clared that  the  bee  industry  in  the 
county  demanded  constant  attention, 
but  was  told  that  the  county  must 
cut  expenses  and  that  he  was  tempo- 
rarily out  of  a  position. 

The  Whittier  Citrus  Association 
has  elected  the  following  officers: 
L.  M.  Green,  president;  John  Crook, 
vice-president;  F.  O.  Sargeant,  Jacob 
Bickel,  E.  Y.  Partridge.  The  new  di- 
rectors are:  O.  J.  Reese  and  C.  M. 
Fueller,  who  replace  L.  A.  Pickering 
and  J.  M.  Randall.  E.  S.  Butterfield 
was  again  made  secretary  and  A. 
Brundige,  manager. 

The  Escondido  Ranchers'  Associa- 
tion has  started  a  campaign  to  im- 
prove growing  and  marketing  condi- 
tions. The  interest  of  farmers  will 
first  be  obtained  by  circular  letters. 
Then  pledges  will  be  secured  of  cer- 
tain acreages  and  certain  specified 
crops.  After  the  crops  are  growing, 
the  matter  of  standardization  and 
marketing  will  be  taken  up. 

San  Diego  county  bee  .men  have 
made  a  protest  against  the  six  months' 
quarantine  declared  in  Imperial  county 
on  bees  from  other  southern  counties. 
The  quarantine  was  declared  by.  Bee 
Inspector  A.  F.  Wagner,  on  the 
ground  that  disease  existed  in  the 
other  counties  and  that  the  health  of 
Imperial  Valley  bees  would  be  threat- 
ened if  importations  were  allowed. 

The  price  of  walnuts  for  the  com- 
ing season  will  be  higher  than  has 
been  known  for  a  decade.  Secretary 
and  Manager  Calvin  Thorpe  of  the 
Southern  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  gave  out  the  prices  for 
the  1913  crop  as  follows:  Budded  wal- 
nuts, 19  cents;  No.  1  softshells,  16 
cents;  No.  2  softshells,  IV/2  cents. 
Last  year  budded  walnuts  brought 
I6J/2  cents;  No.  1  softshells,  14  cents 
and  No.  2,  11  cents. 


PACIFIC  COAST 

THE  schools  of  Polk  county,  Ore., 
have  added  a  dairy  course  to  their 
curriculum. 

Fallon,  Nev.,  during  the  early  part 
of  October  held  the  most  successful 
fair  in  its  history. 

A  rain,  followed  by  heavy  wind,  did 
$25,000  damage  to  Hood  River  valley 
apples  the  night  of  October  12. 

Twenty  thousand  visitors  in  one 
day  was  the  record  established  at  the 
county  fair  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Vetch  and  clover  growers  near 
Monmouth,  Ore.,  are  holding  their 
seed  in  the  hope  of  higher  prices. 
The  crop  was  heavy. 

The  sixth  National  Apple  Show, 
which  this  year  will  comprise  also  a 
fruit  products  congress,  will  open 
November  17  at  Spokane. 

Deer  killed  more  than  100  apple 
trees  on  one  ranch  near  lone,  Wash., 
and  farmers  all  over  the  district  are 
complaining  of  their  depredations. 

The  prune  crop  of  Douglas  county, 
Oregon,  was  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  yield  was  6,600,000  pounds,  most 
of  which  were  sold  before  the  picking 
season  began. 

Hen  "C543"  of  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  flock  has  laid  its  two 
hundred  and  eighty-third  egg  within 
a  year,  making  what  is  said  to  be  a 
world's  record. 

The  new  cold  storage  plant  at  Med- 
ford  has  saved  Rogue  River  valley 
orchardists  many  a  dollar  this  fall, 
enabling  them  to  escape  periods  of 
temporary  glut. 

November  14  will  be  celebrated  as 
"Apple  Day"  in  Oregon,  and  the 
public  all  over  the  State  is  being  urged 
to  eat  as  little  as  possible  of  other 
things  on  that  date. 

The  grain  yield  of  Umatilla  county, 
Oregon,  is  about  6,000,000  bushels. 
Of  this,  5,500,000  bushels  is  wheat,  and 
this  is  about  500,000  bushels  more 
than  the  normal  yield. 

A  pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned 
by  H.  W.  Turner  of  Sunnyvale, 
Wash.,  won  first  prize  of  $40  in  a  lay- 
ing contest  at  North  Yakima.  They 
laid  401  eggs  in  nineteen  weeks.  > 

Commission  men  from  California 
have  bought  large  quantities  of  pota- 
toes in  Nevada,  paying  $18  to  $20  a 
ton  on  board  cars.  From  800  to  1,200 
carloads  will  be  shipped  out  of  the 
State  this  fall. 

The  apple  crop  of  Canyon  county, 
Idaho,  one  of  the  large  producers  of 
the  Northwest,  will  be  but  60  per  cent 
of  that  of  last  year.  The  quality, 
however,  is  better,  and  growers  ex- 
pect better  prices. 

The  Oregon  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion met  at  Tillamook  October  29  and 
30,  and  the  Oregon  Butter  and 
Cheesemakers'  Association  held  its 
annual  session  at  the  same  place  two 
days  earlier.  Both  meetings  were 
well  attended. 

A.  P.  Bateham,  president  of  the 
Oregon  Horticultural  Society  and 
vice-president  of  the  Northwestern 
Fruit  Exchange  of  Portland,  acted  as 
chief  judge  of  the  Okanagan  apple 
show  at  Vernon,  B.  C,  October  21. 

Cheaper  credit,  State  guarantee  of 
land  titles,  co-operative  laws,  the  fed- 
eration of  farmers'  organizations  and 
better  roads  were  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  committee  appointed  by 
Governor  West  of  Oregon  to  report 
on  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  State. 

Grain  raisers  of  Klamath  county, 
Oregon,  are  elated  over  a  reduction 
in  the  freight  rate  on  grain  from 
Klamath  Falls  to  California  points. 
Heretofore,  the  rates  have  been  $5.40 
a  ton  to  San  Francisco  and  $8.80  to 
Los  Angeles.  The  new  rate  is  $5  and 
$7.50,  respectively. 
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THE  "SUPERIOR" 


SPECIAL  ALFALFA  DRILL 

20  Discs  4  inches  apart 

This  Drill  will  pay  for  Itself  in 
one  season  on  33  1-3  acres  in  the 
saving  of  seed  alone. 

WE  CAH  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU 
Write  for  Prices  and  Catalogue 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


FOR  SALE— $12  per  Acre 

3,100  acres  coast  range  land ;  fine  grazing  the 
year  round.  This  includes  98  head  of  milch  cows 
and  all  necessary  outfit  for  handling. 

$21  Per  Acre 

5*700  acres,  fire  miles  from  railroad  and  town, 
Humboldt  county;  well  watered  with  living  streams; 
springs  all  oTer  the  place.  Fenced  and  cross- 
feitced;  lame  grores  of  fine  timber:  buildings  fair; 
soil  first  class;  1.000  acres  fine  fruit  land,  espe- 
cially for  apples.  Several  head  horses  and  400  to 
f>*H)  head  of  cattle,  ranging  from  caUes  to  beef 
stock.  All  tool>  and  implements.  Also  Government 
range,  small  rental. 

REALTY  BONDS  &  FINWCE  CO.,  Inc., 
404   14th   St.,   Oakland,  Cal. 


Grow 


Big  profits — little  work,  no  trouble. 
Anyone  can  grow  them.  Plant  Spawn 
new — first  crop  in  six  weeks.  You 
can  sell  more  than  you  can  grow. 
Ton  always  get  big  prices.  We  teach 
you  Ik-w.  Free — furnish  you  with  the 
celebrated  Amdt  Pure  Culture  Hphwn 
guaianttid  to  grow.  Write  for  inter- 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shook  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mill- 
work,  Doors,  Windows, 
Moulding,  Wagon  tanks, 
Spraying  tanks.  Inde- 
pendent. 
WILSO.\,    Stockton,  California. 


Gasoline  Engines 

1,  1%,  3,  6,  9  H.  P.  Gtd. 
Complete  Ready  to  Run. 
Water  or  Air  Cooled. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Lansing  Company 

338-348  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you — Write 
for  Catalogue. 


When  nnxwerlne  advcrtlncmcntn, 
plra.e    mention    "Orchard    and  Farm." 


Increasing  Returns  of  the  Dairy  Herd 


-By  A.  A.  Selden- 


f~\  NE  object  that  should  be  con- 
tinually  before  all  dairy  owners 
is  to  get  the  best  results  from  that 
which  they  have,  in  cows,  in  feed,  in 
land,  in  calves  and  in  hogs. 

Dairymen  of  California  in  nearly 
all  cases  fail  in  one  or  more  things 
that  bring  the  results  in  dollars  and 
cents  far  below  what  they  should  be. 

Not  one  dairyman  in  a  hundred  is 
getting  anywhere  near  full  returns, 
or  making  in  dollars  and  cents  that 
which  they  should  make  from  their 
cows.  And  the  whole  reason  is  that 
they  are  not  making  the  best  of  that 
which  they  have. 

The  failure  to  get  adequate  re- 
sults is  not  in  the  kind.  or>  the  breed, 
or  the  age  of  the  cows,  but  in  the 
dairyman  himself  and  his  failure  to 
give  the  proper  amount  of  care  and 
attention  to  his  stock.  He  is  using 
no  means,  or  making  no  continued 
efforts  to  develop  his  cows  to  their 
greatest  milking  capacity. 

There  should  always  be  a  continual 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  dairyman  to 
increase  the  flow  of  milk  from  each 
individual  cow,  not  only  each  day  and 
each  milking,  but  all  the  time.  Un- 
less each  cow  has  close  and  careful 
attention  to  see  that  she  is  pro- 
vided with  that  which  will  aid  her 
to  develop  to  her  greatest  capacity 
in  milk  production  the  full  returns 
will  not  be  had  and  the  cow  may  be 
working  at  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit 
to  her  owner. 

Many  dairymen  in  California  think 
that  if  they  throw  the  herd  alfalfa 
hay  twice  a  day  or  let  them  feed  on 
the  alfalfa  pasture,  they  have  done 
their  full  duty  to  their  cows;  and 
that  it  is  then  up  to  the  cows  to 
bring  in  big  returns. 

This  method  of  feeding  reminds 
me  of  one  of  Lincoln's  stories.  Lin- 
coln had  a  neighbor  named  Job,  who 
was  an  expert  in  two  things.  He 
could  raise  line  hogs  and  could  beat 
any  man  in  the  county  getting  out 
of  hard  work.  Once  Job,  to  save 
digging,  turned  his  hogs  into  his 
potato  patch  to  dig  their  own  living, 
and  the  question  came  up  as  to  what 
the  hogs  would  do  when  the  ground 
was  frozen.  Job  took  the  matter  un- 
der consideration  for  some  time  and 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  have  to  "root,  hog,  or 
die." 

I  have  seen  California  cows  turned 
into  a  pic-melon  patch  to  get  their 
own  living  on  this  same  principal, 
the  owner  not  having  enterprise 
enough  to  cut  up  the  melons  for 
them,  but  expecting  the  cows  to 
break  through  the  hard,  brittle  rinds 
of  the  melons  for  themselves.  And 
the  cows  had  become  so  shrunken  in 
feed  capacity  that  it  would  take  many 
months  on  full  feed  to  bring  them 
back  to  normal  feed  and  milking  ca- 
pacity, if  it  could  have  been  ac- 
complished at  all. 

The  reason  for  poor  results  is  in 
the  dairyman  and  his  neglect  to  give 
proper  care  and  attention  to  the 
greatest  money  producer  on  his 
ranch. 

No  dairyman  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  he  can  get  the  full  capacity  of 
each  individual  cow  by  feeding  alfalfa 
alone  all  the  time  either  as  hay  or  in 
the  green.  Every  cow  must  have  a 
variety  of  food  every  day  to  be  able 
to  develop  to  her  best.  No  man  could 
or  would  stand  for  the  same  food 
three  times  a  day,  year  in  and  year 
out. 

The  dairyman  that  attempts  to 
treat  his  cows  in  that  manner  can 
not  get  as  great  returns  on  his  feed 
value  or  on  the  money  invested  as 
he  would  if  he  would  give  his  cows 
a  change  of  food  often. 

The  cow  should  always  be  tempted 
to  eat  just  a  little  more,  by  offering 
something  different  in  the  way  of 
food.    Every    cow    will    respond  in 


milk  to  every  ounce  of  food  that  she 
may  be  induced  to  consume  and  to 
every  bit  of  kindly  care  and  attention 
she  may  get,  and  the  results  grow 
into  dollars  and  cents. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  cows  do 
not  differ  in  the  amount  of  milk  they 
may  produce  from  a  given  amount  of 
feed,  but  what  I  do  mean  is  that  to 
get  the  full  capacity  from  any  cow 
she  must  have  food  to  fill  her  paunch 
to  its  capacity,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  variety  of  food.  This  should  be 
the  object  of  every  dairyman  in  feed- 
ing his  cows  that  he  may  get  better 
results  each  day,  month  and  year. 

It  requires  just  so  much  food  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  cow,  and  if  her 
feeding  capacity  has  not  been  de- 
veloped beyond  that  point  there  can 
be  no  profit,  the  object  of  the  dairy- 
man has  not  been  attained  and  the 
result  is  a  loss  where  there  should 
have  been  a  profit.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  cow,  but  the  neglect  of  the 
dairyman  in  the  proper  care  and  at- 
tention to  her  development. 

The  dairyman  should  not  think  so 
much  about  getting  a  different  breed 
of  cows,  but  give  more  thought,  time 
and  attention  to  developing  the  cows 
he  has  in  his  herd.  Close  and  con- 
tinued attention  and  constant  effort 
along  lines  to  develop  milking  abili- 
ties might  bring  his  herd  to  equal  the 
results  obtained  from  some  of  the 
herds  of  pure  blooded  cows. 

Fewer  cows  to  the  individual  dairy 
and  more  attention  to  feeding  and 
developing  each  one  of  the  remainder 
would  mean  a  great  saving  in  the 
upkeep  of  the  herds  and  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  butter-fat 
produced.  That  would,  of  course, 
mean  more  profit. 

We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
results  we  are  getting,  but  if  we  are 
sure  a  different  breed  of  cows  with 
the  same  care,  attention  and  feed  will 
bring  more  dollars  and  cents,  we 
should  strive  to  build  up  the  herd  to 
that  breed  by  the  use  of  pure-bred 
sires.  But  we  must  not  fail  to  de- 
velop the  pure  bloods  if  we  expect 
them  to  show  their  breeding  in  the 
return  of  increasing  profits. 


Among  the  Dairy  Cows 

Selling  young  heifers  from  the  best 
cows  is  moving  backward  in  dairying. 

Good  ventilation  is  essential,  but  it 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  cows 
shall  not  be  exposed  to  a  draft. 

There  is  just  as  much  importance 
in  improving  the  dairy  farmer  as  there 
is  in  improving  the  dairy  cow. 

Regular  careful  milking  permanent- 
ly improves  the  animal  as  a  milk  pro- 
ducer, aside  from  directly  increasing 
the  milk  flow. 

Tt  pleases  the  cow  to  be  milked 
quickly,  and  gets  her  in  the  habit  of 
giving  down  promptly.lt  is  often  the 
slow  milkers  that  make  the  strippers. 

Vitality  is  an  important  character- 
istic in  dairy  cows  or  any  other  farm 
animal.  If  weak  along  this  line  the 
best  returns  cannot  be  expected. 


Putting  Fat  on  Lambs 

If  the  lambs  are  to  be  fattened  for 
market  start  them  on  a  little  grain  as 
soon  as  they  will  learn  to  eat  it  and 
feed  grain  continuously  with  good 
pasture  until  they  go  to  the  block. 


Worn=0ut  Land 

One  of  the  surest  and  best  ways  to 
build  up  worn-out  land  is  to  keep  a 
good  herd  of  cows,  and  to  put  every 
pound  of  manure  back  oh  the  land. 


Details  of  Dairying 

Dairying  is  a  line  of  work  that  pays 
better  than  almost  any  other  for  close 
attention  to  detail  and  good  manage- 
ment. 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Farmer,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 


The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 


its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 


you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone 


is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post -card  asking 
for  Fret  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO 
86  3d  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


PATENTS 


That   Protect   and  Pay 

Send    Sketch    or   Model  for 
FREE  SEARCH 
Books.    Adrice.    Searches    and  ITDpC 
Big  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  r  aWssB 
Watson  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Wash..  D.  0. 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

by  Cutter'i  Blacklat  Pills.  Lew- 
priced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
are  used  by  over  SO  per  cent  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  Western  stockmen,  because 
they  protect  wtiera  other  vaociaes  fail. 
Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
I  0- dose  pkoe  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 


150-dose  pkgr.  Blackleg  Pilli   4.00 

.Cutter's  Blackleg  Pill  lajector..  1.50 


LEG  ..  . 

B^kl  .Hwawal  ^LM 
*-wBM  awSJSa. 

Krerr  package  dated,   unused  pflls  returnable  for  I 
free  exchange  for  fresh  after  date  on  package.  Do 
not  use  old  vaccine,  or  of  uncertain  ace  (ours  or  any 
other)  as  It  affords  less  protection  than  fresh. 

Discounts:    2V>  •.  >*•  -,.  in  p.ct. :  500  doses.  20  p.ct 
Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  drugirlHt  doesn't  stock,  order  from 
Laboratory.  R.vinc  atMr*~»s  plainly.    Ws  prepay  charge*, 
and  ship  promptly.    Send  personal  check  or  11.  O.  I 
THE    CUTTER    LABORATORY.    BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Forkner  Light  Draft 

Hangs  low  and  has  I4ori*nW 

great  extension— you  llflllvn 

work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis- 
turbing boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 
WW         Nrvuda  Bl 
Mamhalltan  a. 
Iowa. 
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Farm  Machinery  in  California 


 By  E.  M. 

THE  different  varieties  of  soil  and 
broad  range  of  climatic  condi- 
tions on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  re- 
markable. Here  we  have  every 
kind  of  soil  known  to  man.  Sandy 
soils,  sandy  loam,  clay  loam,  peat, 
silt  and  alkali  soils  abound,  but  the 
predominating  soil  is  that  of  the 
heavy  adobe. 

The  rancher  coming  from  the  east 
who  is  used  to  light  breaking  plows 
and  cultivators  that  penetrate  but  a 
few  inches,  soon  learns  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  heavier  implements, 
deeper  plowing  and  more  thorough 
tillage  methods. 

This  means  to  the  implement  man- 
ufacturer on  the  coast  patient  and 
continued  development  of  plows 
that  will  stand  the  strain  of  season 
after  season  of  plowing  in  soils 
where  beams  break  and  braces 
spring  and  bend,  and  where  none 
but  plows  that  are  constructed  along 
the  most  scientific  lines  and  with 
malleables  and  high  carbon  steel  will 
withstand  the  terrific  grueling. 

By  no  means  can  such  plows  be 
constructed  on  the  snur  of  the  mo- 
ment by  the  simple  expedient  of  in- 
creasing the  size  and  strength  of 
beams  and  braces.  Each  ounce  of 
weight  affects  the  draft,  the  balance, 
the  resilience  of  frame  and  the 
shape  of  the  share  is  all  important, 
the  angle  at  which  it  shall  be  placed, 
and  a  thousand  other  problems  that 
must  be  met  and  solved. 

One  big  San  Francisco  implement 
house  sent  East  for  one  of  the  best 
plow  designers  in  the  United  States, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  study- 
ing and  experimenting,  casting  about 
among  the  ranchers  to  find  out  their 
needs. 

The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  got 
to  the  Coast  was  to  visit  the  various 
sections,  get  acquainted  with  the 
ranchmen,  find  out  what  they  wanted, 
and  get  busy  making  the  machme 
they  wanted. 

A  rancher  is  never  backward  about 
declaring  his  needs.  If  a  plow  doesn't 
suit  him,  he  doesn't  upbraid  the  manu- 
facturer or  the  dealer  who  sold  it  to 
him.  He  hasn't  the  time  to  squander. 
He  goes  to  his  blacksmith  and  tells  him 
what  lie  wants.  The  result  is  that 
the  rancher  has  a  machine  that  is 
30  per  cent  more  efficient  and  does 
just  what  he  wants  it  to  do. 

The  next  time  the  plow  expert 
happens  to  be  in  that  vicinity  it 
doesn't  take  him  long  to  get  wind 
of  the  rancher's  improvement.  He 
calls  on  him  and  has  a  friendly  talk. 
The  outcome  is  that  the  next  season, 
nine  chances  out  of  ten,  there  will 
be  an  implement  on  the  market  with 
the  rancher's  improvement  on  it. 

An  expert  plow  designer  can  no 
more  make  a  plow  without  the 
rancher's  suggestions  than  can  a 
tailor  make  a  suit  of  clothes  for  a 
customer  without  that  customer's 
measure. 

A  plow  cannot  be  "thrown  to- 
gether." When  the  designer  gets 
his  machine  all  made  and  set  up 
— with  all  the  latest  improvements, 
strongest  braces,  and  adjustments 
made,  within,  say,  one-thousandth 
of    an    inch    of    perfection,    it  is 

■shipped  out  to  that  section  of 
the  country  where  the  most  rig- 
orous conditions  obtain,  and  some 
progressive  rancher  is  given  a  chance 
to  try  it  out. 

Here  is  where  theory  and  practice 
must  pull  together  evenly.  Other- 
"wisc,  the  machine,  which  may  be  a 
plow,  when  hitched  up  and  started 
going  will  immediately  commence  to 
dig  its  grave  and  later  need  the  serv- 
ices of  a  ten-ton  derrick  to  get  it 
back  to  the  surface.  Again,  a  brace 
may  snap,  a  bolt  break,  or  the  de- 

.signer  finds  that  the  strain  comes  on 
the  weakest  part  of  the  frame.  Then 
the  plow  goes  back  to  the  experi- 


Denning 

ment  shop  to  have  the  matter  of 
stresses  on  the  frame  computed  over 
again. 

There  is  scarcely  a  plow,  imple- 
ment or  wagon  made  for  Pacific 
Coast  use  that  is  not  built  more 
strongly,  braced  more  heavily  and 
made  more  serviceable  than  Eastern 
machines.  Engine  disk  plows  are 
made  with  more  clearance  between 
disks  or  moldboards;  shares  or  disks 
are  larger,  heavier  and  stronger. 
Engine  moldboard  plows  are  made 
to  penetrate  at  least  six  inches  deep- 
er than  Eastern  plows.  Wagons 
must  be  of  the  "mountain"  iron-clad 
type,  with  a  "California"  rack-bed  in- 
stead of  a  box  as  used  in  the  East, 
and  it  must  be  equipped  with  a  heavy 
mountain  brake-block. 

Then  again  the  cast  frames  and 
braces  of  sulky  and  walking  gangs 
must  be  replaced  with  malleable  or 
high  carbon  steel,  preferably  the  latter. 
Horse-power  plows  must  also  be 
equipped  with  the  "California"  wide 
range  of  clevis  adjustment  for  tandem 
or  strung  out  hitch  with  four,  six,  and 
eight  horses  instead  of  two,  three,  and 
four  horses  abreast. 

The  rear  wheel  of  a  sulky  plow 
must  be  solid  and  not  spoked,  so  that 
it  will  not  collect  trash. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  farmer  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  what  he  wants — 
and  that  spells  "progress" — progress 
for  the  ranchman,  and  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  farm  machinery. 

One  farm  machinery  house  in  San 
Francisco  has  in  stock  some  1,000 
samples  on  its  sales  floors,  which  in- 
clude 200  different  shapes  and  sizes 
of  plow  shares  and  100  styles  of  plow 
frames.  Then  come  the  infinite  vari- 
ety of  farm  machines,  from  a  small 
hand  clover  cutter  for  the  chicken 
ranch  to  the  big  engine  gang  plows, 
cutting  24  feet  to  the  swath.  Also, 
there  are  silo  fillers,  gas  engines,  farm 
wagons,  vehicles,  manure  spreaders, 
plows,  scales,  etc.,  and  each  year  finds 
a  still  greater  variety,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  farming  and  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  machinery  are  still 
in  their  infancy. 


Economizing  Wisely 

The  simplest  wav  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  farm  horse-power  is  to  keep  fewer 
horses.  No  doubt  many  farms  carry 
more  horses  than  necessary  to  do  the 
farm  work,  but  if  the  number  is  re- 
duced to  the  point  where  the  farm 
work  cannot  be  efficiently  done  more 
serious  loss  in  the  other  direction  will 
result.  Too  few  horses  means  that 
those  in  hand  will  be  overworked,  a 
positive  loss,  or  that  some  work  that 
should  be  done  will  be  slighted.  It  is 
very  common,  however,  to  find  on 
some  farms  two,  three  or  more  idle 
horses  right  through  the  busiest 
season.  It  takes  good  judgment  and 
much  experience  to  determine  the 
correct  dividing  line,  but  it- is  a  phase 
of  the  question  well  worth  careful 
consideration. 


To  Prevent  Scratches 

To  prevent  scratches,  dry  the 
horse's  fetlock  and  heels  when  he 
comes  in,  especially  in  winter;  and 
rub  on  a  little  glycerin  or  vaseline 
before  he  goes  out  in  the  mud. 

Let  the  horse  have  a  chance  to  roll 
as  often  as  possible;  it  will  rest  and 
refresh  him.  Give  him  a  little  clean 
earth  or  a  piece  of  sod  to  cat  now 
and  then;  he  craves  it,  and  it  is  good 
for  his  stomach  and  blood. 


Overfeeding  on  Apples 

Don't  overdo  the  job  of  feeding 
cull  or  drop  apples  to  the  hogs  by 
making  them  a  regular  or  entire 
ration,  as  such  fruit  will  "put  an 
edge"  on  their  teeth,  making  their 
mouths  sore. 


Easy  on  Man  and  Team 


Low  Down 

Short  Coupled 


There  is  no  argument  as  to  the  value  of  the  Manure  Spreader, 
neither  as  to  the  saving  in  time  and  labor  nor  in  the  increase  in  yield, 
resulting  from  proper  spreading  of  fertilizer. 

The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  is — 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Spreader 

A  Steel  Frame,  Low  Down,  Close  Coupled,  Endless  Apron  Spreader,  of  the 
most  modern  construction,  greatest  convenience  and  lightest  draft. 

Easy  to  Load — The  top  of  the  Box  being  only  42  inches  high,  it  is  easy  and 
quickly  loaded,  without  that  back-breaking  lift 

Runs  Easy  —  The  box  being  higher  in  front  than  in  rear,  the  apron  runs 
down  hill,  giving  lighter  draft — you  know  it's  easier  to  pull  a  load  down  hill 
than  up.    It  is  also  equipped  with  Roller  Bearings — reducing  friction. 

Wheels  Under  the  Load  —  Just  where  they  should  be  to  secure  the  lightest 
draft  —  most  convenience  in  turning  and  plenty  of  traction  power  on  the  rear 
wheels,  without  the  use  of  lugs. 

Clearance — The  Endless  Apron  has  18  inches  between  its  lowest  point  and 
the  ground — 6  inches  more  than  most  others. 

Steel  Frame,  Steel  Wheels,  Steel  Beater,  Chain  Drive 

No  other  Spreader  is  so  strong  and  well  built  The  Apron  runs  on  three  sets 
of  steel  rollers,  safely  carries  5,000  pounds  without  sagging. 

Easy  to  Handle  —  One  Lever  operates  the  entire  machine  —  a  boy  can 
handle  it  as  well  as  a  man,  with  no  chance  of  breaking  the  machine.  Being  close 
coupled,  it  is  convenient  around  the  barnyard. 

We  also  build  the  MOLLNE  SPREADER  which  is  of  the  same 
general  construction,  except  it  has  a  Return  Apron. 

Ask  your  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  and  Write  Today  for 
our  Handsome  Spreader  Booklet  and  1914 
Flying  Dutchman  Almanac  FREE. 

CALIFORNIA  M0LINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  76 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Thirsty  Cattle  } 

should  have  plenty  of  fresh,  cool  water  these  hot  days.  Let 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine 

at  the  New  Low  Price,  supply  it  for  you.  The  hotter  the  day  the 
thirstier  the  cattle  £et,  and  It  is  no  fun  pumping  by  hand  in  a  swelter- 
ing: sun.  The  Farm  Pump  Engine,  no  matte*  *what  the  weather,  Is 
always  ready  to  supply  at  once. 

270  to  2,450  Gallons  of  Water  Per  Hour! 

All  Over  the  World 
Id  the  real  evidence  of  their  snccess. 
We  want  to  tell  you  nil  abont  thin  re- 
markable engine  —  how  It  la  made  — 
what  it  will  do  for  yon  — and  the  ex* 
tremely  low  cost  at  which  you  con 
buy  it,  so 


This  remarkable  encine  is  safe— 
[nV  easy  to  operate— economical— durable 
™  —absolutely  wonther-prt>of— no  belts, 
brnces.  or  special  platforms  nee  led. 
Comes  ready  to  run.  Will  also  operate 
grindstone,  washing  machine,  separa- 
tor, etc.  That  they  are  now  used  daily 


Write  Today  for  Catalog  No.  17 —  Get  the  New  Low  Price 


C 


THE  MAIN  SPRING  OF  THE  FARM 


Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

LOS  ANGELES         SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Further  Information  or  Write  Us  for  Catalog. 


Agents'  prices.  One  machine  at 
wholesale  price  to  introduce  our 
goods.  Bargains  in  eiery  make. 
Typewriters  for  $5  up.  Standard 
Typewriter  Exchange.  SI  Park  Row, 
New  York. 


r*pmi/1T1  All  well-known  maki  s  at 
hr  nil  h  '"west  pi-ices.  Send  for 
1  LlllvLi  catalog.  Old  Hickory 
Supply  Co.,  Dept  5.  1661 
Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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How  the 
Government 
Aids  Speculators 
And  Hurts 
Farmers 


THE  deposits  in  the  new  Postal 
Savings  Banks  now  amount  to 
more  than  $36,000,000. 

The  government  pays  only  two 
per  cent  interest  on  this  large  sum. 

A  deposit  as  small  as  ten  cents 
is  received  by  the  Postal  Savings 
Banks,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
deposit  more  than  $500. 

More  than  500,000  persons  have 
thus  left  their  savings  with  the  gov- 
ernment at  a  lower  interest  rate 
than  is  paid  by  any  other  govern- 
ment in  Christendom. 

What  does  our  government  do 
with  this  money?  Does  it  use  these  wise  pennies  of  thrifty,  patriotic 
people  to  aid  the  industry  and  the  production  of  the  country,  the  farms, 
for  instance,  and  so  benefit  the  small  consumer? 

Not  at  all.  The  government,  in  the  postal  savings  bank  law,  does 
not  act  as  if  the  consumers  of  the  country,  or  even  the  postal  de- 
positors, were  worthy  of  any  special  consideration.  It  acts  as  if  the 
interests  of  private  bankers  were  of  the  first  consideration  or  par- 
amount in  importance.  Postmasters  are  required  immediately  to 
redeposit  all  savings  received  by  them  in  the  nearest  "solvent  bank 
willing  to  accept  such  deposits."  And  although  part  of  these  deposits 
may  afterward  be  invested  in  United  States  bonds,  the  banks  must 
always  be  allowed  to  keep  the  greater  part,  or  65  per  cent  of  the  total 
deposits  of  postal  savings. 

What  does  the  national  bank  do  with  the  money?  It  is  forbidden 
to  loan  any  of  it  to  any  farmer  upon  the  security  of  his  farm,  no 
matter  how  good  that  real  estate  security  may  be. 

But  the  bank  is  free  to  loan  it  to  other  customers,  or  to  send  it 
to  any  "Central  Reserve  City"  (New  York.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis), 
where  the  money  is  used  for  the  "nost  part  to  promote  speculative 
operations  in  the  Stock  Exchange  or  grain  pit. 

The  government  of  Germany  has  given  direct  aid  to  loan  asso- 
ciations making  a  specialty  of  lending  money  to  farmers  on  improved 
farms  at        per  cent. 

The  government  of  France  helped  to  create  a  financial  lending 
agency  to  furnish  money  to  French  farmers  at  4^6  per  cent  interest. 

Even  the  government  of  England,  traditionally  cruel  and  unjust 
to  Ireland,  has  provided  a  Royal  Commission  and  an  Irish  land  act  to 
improve  the  farm  conditions  of  Ireland,  providing  money  for  the 
farmer  at  about        per  cent. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  government  takes  the  small  savings 
of  the  people,  pays  2  per  cent  for  them,  and  turns  them  over  to 
national  banks  expressly  forbidden  to  make  loans  to  farmers. 

The  American  farmer  is  forced  to  pay  an  average  of  8}4  per  cent 


for  the  money  essential  to  harvest  his  crops. 

The  six  million  farms  of  the  country  carry  an  average  debt  of 
$1,000.  They  support  twenty  million  farm  workers.  They  feed  the 
hundred  million  Americans.  And  they  pay  an  excess  interest  charge 
of  $210,000,000  a  year  alone  (8y2  per  cent  instead  of  5  per  cent), 
while  the  reserves  of  all  the  7,473  national  banks  of  the  country, 
amounting  at  the  last  comptroller's  statement  to  $240,000,000, 
are  deposited,  under  the  law,  in  central  reserve  cities  for  the  benefit 
of  speculators  in  stocks  and  bonds  and  to  finance  new  trusts. 

Is  there  anywhere  such  a  perversion  of  government  as  this? 

Was  any  government  ever  guilty  of  more  monstrous  favoritism 
than  the  United  States  government  has  long  shown  to  the  speculator 
and  the  banker,  who  by  themselves  create  nothing,  over  the  toiler  and 
the  actual  producer,  who  by  themselves  produce  everything  that  we 
eat  or  wear  or  require  for  our  health  or  well-being? 

Was  there  ever  a  monarchial  government  in  the  world  so  heart- 
less and  short-sighted  as  the  government  of  our  own  glorious  coun- 
try, when  it  takes  the  savings  of  poor  people,  who  trust  the  govern- 
ment more  than  the  banks,  and  then  uses  those  savings  to  show  that 
the  government  itself  trusts  the  banks  more  than  the  people,  and  is 
willing  that  the  banks  and  speculators  shall  prosper  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  people? 

"D^EFSTEAK  at  a  dollar  a  pound  is  not  a  cheering  vision,  even  for 
*^  the  farmer  who  markets  the  animal  wherefrom  the  steak  is  cut. 

Nor  is  roast  horse  an  alluring  substitute  for  roast  beef. 

Yet  the  packers,  the  experts  in  our  meat  food  supply,  say  we  are 
coming  to  both,  if  

Well,  the  "if"  is  a  big  one.  It  is  compounded  of  several  elements. 
And  as  an  alternative  of  dollar  steak  and  roast  horse  it  demands  the 
close  consideration  of  all  intimately  concerned  in  supplying  the  nation 
with  meat — the  government,  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  and  the 
packers. 

Boiled  down,  the  elements  of  the  big  "if"  come  to  about  this:  Beef 
will  become  too  rare  and  expensive  a  food  for  any  except  the  rich 
unless,  with  government  aid  for  the  eradication  of  disease  and  the 
conservation  of  young  stock,  farmers  and  stockmen  can  learn  to  make 
two  animals  grow  where  one  grows  now. 

It  is  not  a  false  cry  of  "wolf"  that  the  packers  have  raised.  Theii 
statement  that  the  beef  supply  is  decreasing  so  rapidly  that,  unless 
conditions  are  changed,  the  vanishing  point  is  in  plain  sight  is  easy 
of  demonstration. 

The  human  population  of  the  nation  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  or  more  a  year. 

The  beef  population — to  call  it  that — is  decreasing  at  the  rate 
of  three  million  or  more  a  year. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  for  the  American  citizen  to  get  his  ac- 
customed ration  of  beef  the  decrease  in  the  beef  population  must  not 
only  be  stopped,  but  must  be  tremendously  increased.  The  two  steers 
must  be  made  to  grow  where  one  has  grown  heretofore,  and,  which 
is  more  important,  the  two  must  be  grown  at  the  present  cost  of  grow- 
ing one. 

That  is  a  hard,  but  not  an  impossible,  thing  to  accomplish.  Among 
grain  raisers  the  duplicate  of  such  a  deed  has  already  been  achieved 
in  part.  And  the  most  advanced  dairymen  have  done  even  better. 
They  have  learned  to  produce  not  two  but  three  pounds  of  butter  from 
the  same  lands  and  herds  that  in  the  days  of  less  efficient  dairying 
produced  but  one  pound. 

The  truth,  and  also  the  real  reason  for  the  decreased  beef  supply, 
is  that,  although  America  is  a  nation  of  farmers  and  stock  raisers, 
America  is  just  beginning  to  learn  how  to  farm  and  to  raise  stock. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  prodigal  and  prolific.  We  are  learn- 
ing the  necessity  of  being  careful  and  intensive.  The  stock  raisers, 
and  particularly  the  cattlemen,  have  been  the  slowest  of  all  to  learn 
new  methods.  And  whether  they  will  get  their  lesson  in  time  to 
restore  the  beef  supply  to  a  point  where  we  still  can  be  known  as  a 
nation  of  beef  eaters  is  a  question. 

If  they  do  not,  perhaps  the  alternative  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the 
packers  would  have  us  believe — horse  flesh.  We  may  become  a 
nation  of  pork  and  mutton  eaters  instead.  For  the  hog  raisers  have 
learned  their  lesson.  They  do  know  how  to  make  two  pigs  i,'ro\v 
where  one  has  grown  before,  except  for  disease.  And  they  are  bend- 
ing all  their  energies  to  the  eradication  of  disease.  It  is  only  the  old 
fogy  farmer  nowadays  who  views  hog  cholera  as  a  dispensation  of 
Providence.  The  man  who  knows  his  business  knows  it  is  a  disease 
that  can  be  prevented.    And  he  is  preventing  it. 

A  great  enemy  of  the  cattle  raiser  is  also  disease.  But  he  is  not 
making  the  fight  against  it  that  the  hog  raiser  makes.  Only  the 
modern  dairyman  is  fighting  tuberculosis  in  cattle  with  determination. 

The  beef  producer  needs  to  be  both  prodded  and  helped  by  the 
Government  into  making  a  better  fight.  It  is  too  big  an  issue  for 
him  to  be  compelled  to  combat  it  alone.  The  Government  must  help 
him,  and  he  must  help  himself,  too,  if  we  are  to  keep  up  our  boast 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  meat  eaters,  even  to  the  laborers  in  the  streets. 
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Mutt  Clears  a  Mystery    ^    By  'Bud'  Fisher 


Science  Problems 


Alfalfa 


 By  Edgar  Lucien  Larkin  

WHEN  the  United  States  Government  surveyors 
divided  the  land  into  townships  and  sections  as  the 
bounds  of  civilization  moved  ever  onward  toward  the 
west,  they  had  first  to  locate  standard  base  lines  with  all 
possible  accuracy. 

These  lines,  marked  by  corner  stones,  were  located  with 
great  precision  by  means  of  astronomical  observations. 
The  standard  meridians,  lines  due  north  and  south,  were 
determined  by  observing  Polaris,  the  North  Star,  when 
above  and  below  the  true  celestial  pole.  The  poles  of  the 
celestial  sphere  are  the  exact  points  where  the  axis  of  the 
earth  would  lie  if  extended  out  both  ways  to  infinity.  The 
extension  of  the  north  end  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  into 
space  is  the  absolute  North.  But  this  line  or  point  actual- 
ly moves.  And  every  object  in  the  entire  universe 
moves.  Therefore  if  astronomers  at  great  pains  lo- 
cate a  base  line  in  space,  in  a  few  years  it  will  be 
useless  because  the  equator  and  axis  of  the  earth  are  in 
motion. 

This  mysterious  motion  completely  upset  the  ancient 
Hindu,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Arabian,  Egyptian  and 
Greek  astronomers,  and  temple  and  pyramid  builders. 
They  would  locate,  orientate  their  huge  buildings  and 
pyramidal  structures  with  all  the  precision  possible  with- 
out telescopes,  and  all  would  be  well  for  a  century  or  two. 
> Then  a  north  and  south  line  through  their  buildings  would 
Lno  longer  point  toward  the  north  star.  And  a  star  that 
at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  temples  sent  its  ray  at 
■instant  of  rising  into  the  center  of  the  eastern  gates  now 
did  so  no  longer. 

This  fact  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  hierophants  of 
all  antiquity.  It  was  an  insolvable  mystery.  The  Egyp- 
tian and  Greek  astronomers  watched  this  majestic  motion 
of  the  equator  and  axis  of  the  earth  during  centuries 
without  securing  a  clue  to  its  cause.  None  among  the 
human  race  was  able  even  to  surmise  the  hidden  cause 
until  the  mighty  brain  of  Newton  rose  to  supernal 
heights,  discovered  the  true  cause,  and  explained  it  for 
all  coming  generations.  The  equator  and  axis  of  the 
earth  move,  and  of  course  the  entire  solid  globe  has  to 
move  to  displace  these  imaginary  lines  among  the  stars. 


A  farm  woman's  tribute  to  the  crop 
that  yields  ten  tons  of  forage  where 
not  a  blade  of  grass  grew  before,  and 
that  enables  her  to  malce  a  success 
of  the  farm  home,  educate  the  chil- 
dren, help  her  husband  to  keep  up  ex- 
penses, and,  by  furnishing  the  biggest 
part  of  the  feed,  keeps  the  dairy,  poul- 
try, and  hogs,  the  best  paying  by- 
products of  the  farm: 

T  have  stood  where  blue-grass 
*     Rolls  its  soft  and  soundless  green, 
Where  little  clover,  white  and  deeper 
red, 

Cast  their  sweet  carpet  underfoot, 
Their  sweeter  fragrance   overhead — 
Where  hemp  threw  out  its  silken 
shimmer 

And  ripened  corn  a  golden  glim- 
mer, 

And  wealth  shook  proudly  in  the, 
wheat 

And  oats  and  rye. 

But  never  have  I  seen  a  fairer  gift — 

A  more  responsive,  nobler  dower — 
Than  the  deep,  dark  green  alfalfa, 
With  its  little  purple  flower; 
Jumping  upward  in  the  night, 
Fairly  crowding  in  its  might 
The  ladened  earth. 
Recking  little  when  you  reap  it, 
Rushing  up  again,  again 

In  chastened  mirth: 
Asking  naught  of  man  but  water, 

As  it  meets  the  barren  clod — 
For  this  land  a  fitting  daughter, 
Sturdy,  loyal  gift  of  God. 
— "The  Year  Book  of  the  Ranch." 


Helen  Keller's  Gospel 


HELEN  KELLER,  in  many  ways  the  most  wonderful 
woman  of  the  age,  has  just  published  a  book,  "Out 
of  the  Dark."  In  spite  of  both  deafness  and  blindness, 
she  has  conquered  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  writes 
like  a  fervent  prophetess  of  many  of  our  anxious  prob- 
lems. Here  are  some  timely  words  of  wisdom  for 
myriads  of  young  people: 

"In  college  you  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  nearly 
all  the  fundamental  questions  of  life,  and  you  will  learn 
liow  many  men  have  tried  to  solve  them.  Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  happy  star,  and  you  also  shall  help  to  solve 
them.  The  world  needs  your  intellect,  your  scholarship, 
but  most  of  all  your  hearts — hearts  that  are  loving, 
brave,  hopeful,  happy. 

"Docs  all  this  dream  of  high  privilege  and  noble  service 
seem  far  beyond  the  reach  of  your  powers  of  mind?  Re- 
member what  Senator  Hoar  said:  'Much  of  the  good 
work  of  the  world  has  been  that  of  dull  people  who  have 
done  their  best.' 

"Fears  and  regrets  have  no  place  in  the  vocabulary  of 
youth,  whose  spirit  sets  its  white  and  shining  wings 
toward  the  purple  shores  of  the  promised  land.  Be 
happy,  talk  happiness.  Happiness  calls  out  responsive 
gladness  in  others.  There  is  enough  sadness  in  the 
world  without  yours.  Rebel  against  the  hardness  and 
injustice  of  things  as  much  as  you  like.  It  is  always  well 
to  keep  your  fighting  edge  keen  to  smite  wrongs  wher- 
ever you  meet  them.  But  never  doubt  the  permanence 
and  excellence  of  what  is  yet  to  be. 

"The  great,  enduring  realities  are  love  and  service. 
Joy  is  the  holy  fire  that  keeps  our  purpose  warm  and 
our  intelligence  aglow.  Work  without  joy  shall  be  as 
nothing.  Resolve  to  keep  happy,  and  your  joy  and  you 
shall  form  an  invincible  host  against  difficulties. 

"Learn  from  your  books  not  only  the  day's  lesson,  but 
the  life  lesson.  In  all  knowledge,  in  the  classics,  in 
science,  in  history  and  literature,  and  in  mathematics 
you  will  see  the  struggle  of  man  to  get  nearer  to  God. 
Resolve,  then,  as  you  stand  on  the  threshold  of  your 
student  days,  with  an  enlightened  optimism  to  consecrate 
your  education  to  the  service  of  others. 
"The  world  needs  more  of  this  spirit  of  service." 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Building  a  Barn  For  $100 


-By  Dennis  H.  Stovall- 


With  the  Northwestern  Farmers 


-By   Colin   V.  Dyment- 


WE  needed  a  barn  for  our  little 
country  place — one  that  would 
not  cost  much  to  build,  yet  would 
be  big  enough  for  a  cow  and  two 
horses,  shelter  a  couple  of  vehicles, 
and  provide  all  needed  space  for 
eight  or  ten  tons  of  hay.  We  built 
it.  and  its  total  cost  was  less 
than  $100,  and  it  meets  all  of  our 
requirements.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  very 
convenient  little  barn:  simple  in  con- 
struction and  of  a  type  suited  to  the 
small  farm  or  country  place.  Xo  ex- 
pert carpenters  were  employed,  all  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  "boss" 
and  the  hired  man. 

The  ground  dimensions  of  the  barn 
are  24x36.  The  center  portion,  used 
altogether  for  hay,  is  12x24.  The  two 
wings  are  each  12x24,  one  of  them  be- 
ing used  for  stalls  and  feed  bins,  and 
the  other  to  shelter  a  buggy  and 
wagon.  Double  doors,  swung  on  st-ran 
hinges,  each  door  five  feet  in  width, 
are  provided  at  each  end  of  the  ve- 
hicle shed,  so  that  a  team  can  be 
driven  into  it  for  unhitching,  a  great 
convenience  in  rainy  weather.  There 
is  ample  room  in  this  shed,  not  only 
for  a  buggy  and  wagon,  but  for 
the  plows  and  other  farm  tools, 
shelves  and  brackets  being  provided 
for  these  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  way. 

On  the  stable  side  is  room  for  a 
box  stall,  two  tie  stalls,  and  a  section 
at  the  end  for  feed  bins.  With  a 
twelve-foot  width  ample  room  is  al- 
lowed for  the  animals-  and  give  a 
good,  big  manger.  There  are  two 
doors  on  this  part  of  the  barn,  one 
to  admit  the  animals  and  the  other 
to  admit  feed.  In  addition  to  these, 
two  windows  are  provided.  All  doors 
and  windows  were  cut  from  the  board 
wall,  rather  than  being  made  separate- 
ly and  fitted.  This  is  a  much  cheaper 
and  simpler  form  of  construction 
where  only  swing  doors  are  em- 
ployed. It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to 
use  hinges  that  are  big  enough — not 
less  than  ten  inches  for  the  vehicle 
shed  doors  and  eight  and  six  inches 
for  the  smaller  doors  and  the  win- 
dows. Wro„0ht  iron  nails  are  better 
than  screws,  as  they  can  be  driven 
through  and  clinched  tightly,  with  no 
chance  of  working  loose  or  pulling 
out.  We  marked  out  the  doors,  and 
cut  them  after  the  walls  were  up  and 
the  hinges  placed. 

In  the  construction  of  this  barn,  a 
frame  is  needed  only  for  the  middle 
part — 12x24.  The  frame  pieces  were 
2x4s  twelve  feet  in  length  on  the  sills. 
All  the  rest  was  plain  boxed,  with 
seven-foot  side  walls.  The  formation 
was  made  of  4x6  timbers,  with  2x6 
plates  under  the  stable  and  vehicle 
shed.  Foundation  posts  were  4x6. 
The  floor  of  box.  the  vehicle  shed  and 
the  stable  is  two  inches  thick.  The 
roof  was  covered  with  two-ply  as- 
phalt roofing,  laid  on  1x12  boards,  set 
close.  The  rafters.  2x4s.  were  placed 
three  feet  apart.  Long  eaves  were 
provided-  both  for  looks  and  to  give 
additional  protection.  Shingles  could 
hardly  be  used  on  a  roof  with  no 
greater  slope  than  that  given  this 
barn,  except  on  the  center  part. 

The  lumber  bill  for  this  barn  was 
$52;  the  roofing,  $24;  hardware — 
hinges,  nails  and  spikes — $3.25:  labor, 
for  the  hired  man.  $6.50,  making  a 
total  actual  cost  of  $85.75.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  $100  can  only  be  fig- 
ured as  "wages  for  the  boss."  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
lumber  for  this  barn  was  all  third- 
grade,  as  classed  at  the  mill,  and  cost 
but  $6  a  thousand  delivered,  with  the 
exception  of  the  foundation  timbers, 
rafters  and  sills,  which  were  second- 
grade  and  cost  $8  delivered.  While 
this  class  of  material  is  rougher  than 
other  stuff,  it  is  just  as  durable  as 
first  grade,  and  plenty  good  enough 
for  a  barn.  It  was  necessary  for  us, 
in  taking  this  class  of  material,  to  ac- 
cept all  lengths,  but  the  odds  and 


ends  were  worked  up  into  fencing, 
walks  and  fuel. 

Even  when  rough  material  is  used- 
a  barn  of  this  sort  can  be  made  quite 
attractive.  In  this  case  we  admin- 
istered a  coat  of  "government 
paint"  when  the  building  was  fin- 
ished. This  was  nothing  more  than 
plain  whitewash,  made  after  the  gov- 
ernment formula,  such  as  is  used  on 
lighthouses  and  other  government 
buildings.  As  this  makes  a  very  cheap 
"paint"  not  only  for  barns,  but  for 
fences,  poultry  houses  and  other  farm 
buildings,  I  will  give  the  formula  for 
the  benefit  of  others  who  might  care 
to  use  it:  Mix  a  half-bucket  of  un- 
slaked lime  witli  two  handfuls  of 
common  salt.  Add  soft  soap  in  the 
proportion  of  a  pound  to  every  fifteen 
gallons  of  whitewash.  Slake  grad- 
ually and  stir  constantly  when  apply- 
ing. This  wash  will  be  found  much 
more  sticky  and  adhesive  than  the 
plain  lime  and  water.  My  experience 
has  proved  it  almost  as  wearable  as 
paint,  and  many  times  cheaper.  We 
buy  cheap  soap — eight  bars  for  a  quar- 
ter— chip  it  fine,  melt  it  in  warm  wa- 
ter and  add  to  the  wash.  If  soft, 
home-made  soap  is  available,  it  would 
be  the  best  to  use. 


NORTHWEST  stock  raisers,  and 
many  from  States  more  distant, 
are  making  ready  for  the  Pacific  In- 
ternational Livestock  Exposition,  at 
the  North  Portland  yards,  December 
8  to  13.  Shipments  from  the  East 
will  be  facilitated  by  a  one-half 
freight  rate,  in  which  concession  the 
29  roads  represented  in  the  transcon- 
tinental freight  bureau  have  joined. 
Transcontinental  concessions  of  this 
kind  are  unusual  and  show  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  North  Portland  show. 

The  show  will  follow  an  excellent 
livestock  year  at  North  Portland. 
Lessened  holdings  in  sheep  and  cat- 
tle on  Northwest  ranges  have  paral- 
leled an  actual  increase  in  number 
marketed  at  North  Portland,  so  that 
other  livestock  centers  must  have  suf- 
fered. Districts  that  could  as  well  ship 
to  Omaha  or  Denver  have  been  con- 
sistent marketers  at  North  Portland. 

The  serious  decrease  in  range  hold- 
ings is  beginning  to  bring  the  neces- 
sary restocking.  During  October,  for 
example,  George  Dixon,  a  Prineville, 
Or.,  stockman,  had  shipped  from  the 
lower  Columbia  river  region  five  car- 
loads of  calves.  Calves  are  little 
wanted  in  the  lower  Columbia  dairy 
district     and     hitherto     have  been 


Pointers  on  Plowing 


■By   Ernest   A.  Marris- 


THE  man  that  buys  a  plow  must 
be  sure  the  one  he  selects  out 
of  the  many  makes  is  the  best  suited 
to  his  land  and  his  team. 

Do  not  get  a  plow  like  your  neigh- 
bor's just  because  it  suits  him.  It 
may  be  useless  for  your  land  and  you 
may  require,  to  get  the  best  results, 
something  very  different. 

There  are  two  main  classes  of 
plows,  wrought  steel  and  chilled  cast 
steel.  If  your  land  will  admit  of  its 
use,  the  steel  plow  is  better.  It  runs 
easier  because  the  slope  from  the  point 
to  the  back  end  of  the  moldboard  is 
longer  and  easier,  more  wedge- 
shaped.  Be  sure  your  moldboard  has 
enough  curve  to  turn  the  soil  over 
completely,  even  if  somewhat  uphill. 
Get  the  landside  as  Jiigh  as  you  can, 
for  thus  the  plow  does  better  work. 
See  that  the  handles  are  the  right 
height,  so  you  can  handle  the  plow  in 
comfort. 

The  beam  should  be  adjustable 
right  and  left  and  the  beam  clevis  for 
up  and  down  draft,  as  well  as  right 
and  left. 

A  word  as  to  doubletrees  and 
singletrees  and  their  attachment  to 
the  plow.  Be  sure  to  get  a  swivel- 
end  clevis  on  the  plow.  This  pre- 
vents much  side-draft  in  plowing  on 
sidehills.  I  have  seen  old  farmers 
wonder  why  their  plow  would  not 
run  as  true  on  a  side  hill  as  on  the 
level,  when  the  connection  between 
the  plow  and  the  horse  was  almost  a 
rigid  joint. 

In  turning  at  the  end  of  a  furrow 
a  swivel  clevis  allows  the  tugs  on 
both  teams  to  remain  level,  prevent- 
ing much  trouble  in  many  ways. 

Let  your  doubletree  have  a  hook 
on  it  to  hook  into  the  end  of  the 
clevis.  Let  it  be  just  three  times  as 
long  as  the  width  of  the  furrow  your 
plow  is  listed  to  cut,  plus  2  inches  to 
allow  for  extra  ground  you  may 
break  over  what  the  plow  cuts.  This 
allows  the  furrow  horse  to  walk  in 
the  center  of  the  last  furrow,  which 
is  important. 

The  singletrees  should,  when  in 
place  on  the  doubletree,  pass  each 
other  between  the  horses  by  2  inches. 
Get  this  outfit  as  light  as  you  can, 
consistent  with  durability.  Loosen 
the  plow  beam,  set  it  parallel  to  the 
land  side,  tighten  all  bolts  and  watch 
them  for  a  few  days.  Drop  your 
doubletree  in  front  of  the  plow,  with 
the  draft  hook  of  the  furrow  horse 


where  it  would  be  in  plowing.  See 
which  hole  in  the  beam  clevis  it  ap- 
pears to  be  opposilv  and  put  it  there. 
Probably  you  will  have  to  change  a 
hole  or  so  according  to  how  the  team 
pulls,  but  it  usually  is  where  it  be- 
longs right  now. 

Hook  up  and  take  a  trial  furrow 
and  be  sure  to  carry  the  plow 
wrench  with  you. 

To  take  more  soil,  put  the  hitch 
farther  away  from  the  unplowed 
land  and  vice  versa. 

To  go  deeper,  raise  the  clevis  on 
plow  beam  and  vice  versa.  Now,  if 
your  plow  is  cutting  level  and  true 
you  have  only  to  balance  it  by  touch- 
ing the  handles  lightly  all  the  time, 
being  ready,  should  the  point  strike 
an  obstruction,  to  hold  it  in  and 
watch  the  team.  The  land  side 
should  be  level  and  vertical  and  the 
ground  turned  over  to  an  even  depth, 
not  in  a  series  of  steps,  as  some 
plows  do. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  not  "cut  and 
cover,"  that  is,  take  more  width  of 
furrow  than  the  point  can  cut  and 
break  thus  leaving  a  small  piece  not 
plowed.  Take  less  ground  and  do 
it  correctly. 

If  you  use  a  wheel,  place  the  plow 
on  a  board  floor  and  set  the  lower 
rim  of  the  wheel  as  high  from  the 
floor,  as  you  want  to  plow  deep. 
In  this  way  you  do  not  guess  at 
depth.  If  you  use  a  rolling  coulter, 
set  it,  in  ordinary  plowing,  to  run  ^ 
of  an  inch  on  the  land  side  of  the 
point  and  about  over  the  point  2 
inches  deep. 

Plowing  shallow  or  in  loose  ground 
give  your  plow  more  draw  to  the 
land.  There  is  not  enough  resistance 
in  the  dirt  ahead  of  the  plow  to  make 
it  take  a  full  furrow,  unless  you  do 
this. 

Until  well  scoured  and  bright  by 
use  a  plow  will  not  run  as  true  as  it 
would  if  clean  and  bright. 

In  single  plowing  use  as  long  a 
singletree  as  the  work  admits.  The 
tendency  of  the  horse  is  to  crowd 
the  plow  out  of  the  ground  when  the 
right  tug  rubs  his  leg  during  work. 
For  the  same  season  you  must  set 
a  single  plow  to  take  fully  an  inch 
more  land  than  it  is  listed  for,  in 
order  to  plow  a  full  furrow. 

For  steady,  even,  running  qualities 
combined  with  durability,  it  is  my  ex- 
perience that  all-steel  plows  are  far 
better  than  those  with  wooden  beam. 


knocked  in  the  head  or  prematurely 
vealed.  I  this  waste  of  all  North- 
west dairy  districts  can  be  turned  to 
the  interior  ranges,  restocking  will  be 
made  much  easier.  Feed  is  plentiful 
in  interior  Oregon  this  fall  and  pur- 
chases of  Northern  California  and 
Nevada  stockers  are  being  made. 

Restocking  cannot  ccme  too  quick- 
ly for  the  high  prices  of  beef  have 
caused  such  a  cleanup  that  many  in- 
terior stockmen  have  sent  even  their 
breeder  cows  to  mrrket,  according  to 
D.  A.  Clark,  livestock  expert  of  the 
Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Nav- 
igation Company.  Worried  by  the 
impending  shortage,  the  railroad  of- 
ficials are  working  to  educate  stock- 
men to  conservatism.  Lambs,  rams 
and  ewes  are  alike  being  hurried  to 
the  killing  pens  because  of  present 
prices,  Clark  says. 

THE  Oregon  fruit  exporting  busi- 
ness continues  gradually  to  broad- 
en. Johannesburg  took  25  cars  of 
apples  this  season  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  last  shipment  being 
made  by  way  of  Montreal  the  end  of 
October.  Seventy-five  cars  were 
bought  in  Nova  Scotia  by  Johannes- 
burg firms  and  as  these  firms  had  pre- 
viously done  all  their  American  apple 
business  with  Nova  Scotia,  the  North- 
west exporters  hope  to  get  still  more 
of  this  trade  in  1914.  Maturing  of 
the  South  African  crop  shuts  off  fur- 
ther sales.  Car  lots  of  Cornice  and 
Bartlett  pears  from  the  Rogue  River 
valley,  of  prunes  from  Lane  county 
and  other  localities  and  of  apples 
from  Hood  River  and  Washington 
districts  have  found  a  good  reception 
in  London.  The  first  Cornice  pears 
to  arrive  brought  $3  a  half  box  in 
London  and  one  of  the  first  cars  of 
Bartletts  brought  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  Med- 
ford. 

A  POUND  of  cidelle  seed  has  been 
■*»  secured  from  Germany  by  Fred 
Schomburg,  a  farmer  of  Hillsboro, 
Or.,  who  sees  in  it  a  possible  cow 
feed  of  merit.  Cidelle  is  sown  with 
grain  and  when  the  grain  is  cut, 
reaches  nearly  to  the  heads.  The 
mixed  straw  and  cidelle  is  then  fed 
to  stock,  while  the  cidelle  in  the  fields 
continues  to  grow  and  can  be  fed 
green  to  cows.  It  is  a  good  fertilizer 
when  plowed  under.  If  it  proves 
adaptable  to  Western  Oregon  soil,  it 
may  replace  kale  and  vetch  to  some 
extent 

THE  decline  of  hops  to  20  cents 
after  a  spectacular  rise  to  about 
27  cents  has  been  followed  by  a  second 
rise,  but  a  more  gradual  one.  The 
first  sharp  rise  and  subsequent  de- 
cline were  apparently  due  to  manip- 
ulation. The  second  rise  seems  a  re- 
sult of  legitimate  demand.  Late  in 
October,  25  to  27  cents  was  being 
paid  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  The 
fluctuations  have  left  growers  in  un- 
certain mood,  some  predicting  a  40- 
cent  market,  others  taking  25  cents 
when  they  could  get  it. 

A PORTLAND  commission  firm 
estimates  the  Pacific  Northwest 
prune  crop  at  29,000,000  pounds.  En- 
largement of  growers'  organizations 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  has  begun 
to  cut  down  commercial  packers'  op- 
erations in  prunes.  The  Oregon  crop 
is  all  dried. 

FOR  the  first  time  the  Oregon 
State  fair  has  paid  expenses,  and 
the  1913  receipts  went  far  toward 
clearing  the  $5,000  debt.  The  gross 
paid  attendance  was  about  60.000. 


Drain  on  Brood  Sow 

The  incessant  and  continuous  de- 
mand on  a  brood  sow,  when  suckling 
a  large  litter  of  pigs,  is  such  a  drain 
on  her  system  that  it  creates  an  ap- 
petite that  will  require  generous 
feeding  for  the  good  of  t'  c  sow,  the 
pigs  and  the  man  who  contemplate! 
getting  quick  returns  from  them. 
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Insect  Notes  of  Timely  Interest 


-By  E.  O.  Essig,  Secretary  State  Commission  of  Horticulture- 


Concrete  Floors  for  Hoghouses 


-By   Paul  McKenzie- 


IT  is  my  aim  to  give  from  time  to 
time  in  "Orchard  and  Farm"  time- 
ly suggestions  relative  to  the  control 
of  insect  pests,  so  growers  will  lose 
no  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
the  best  possible  seasons  for  the  con- 
trol of  some  of  their  serious  foes. 

The  San  Jose  scale,  although  a  most 
serious  pest  in  years  gone  by,  is  at 
present  little  heeded  by  the  average 
orchardist,  but  in  not  a  few  sections 
this  scale  is  still  abundant  enough  to 
do  much  damage.  It  is  especially 
detrimental  to  the  sale  of  fruit,  as  it 
produces  small  red  or  purplish  spots 
which  naturally  condemn  the  fruit  to 
the  knowing  buyer. 

The  best  time  to  spray  for  San 
Jose  scale  is  just  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  from  the  trees.  The  work  should 
be  done  with  a  power  outfit,  if  pos- 
sible, but  many  of  the  newer  hand 
machines  will  give  excellent  results  if 
care  is  used  in  making  the  application. 
A  large-holed  nozzle  that  will  throw 
a  coarse  driving  spray  should  be  used 
to  throw  the  spray  into  all  of  the 
crevices  of  the  bark.  Pressure  of 
from  150  to  200  pounds  should  be 
used. 

In  spraying  for  this  and  other  pests 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tops 
of  the  trees  and  the  tips  of  the  outside 
branches  are  as  important  to  be 
sprayed  as  arc  other  portions  of  the 
trees  and  they  should  not  by  any 
means  be  omitted.  This  is  mentioned 
because  many  orchardists  do  not  fol- 
low this  plan,  with  the  result  that 
next  year  infestation  takes  place  from 
these  unsprayed  areas. 

As  the  commercial  lime-sulphur  is 
so  much  easier  to  handle  and  to  ob- 
tain, it  is  recommended  and  should  be 
used  in  slightly  infested  orchards  in 
the  proportions  of  1  gallon  of  lime- 
sulphur  to  13  gallons  of  water.  In 
badly  infested  orchards  the  propor- 
tion should  be  1  to  9,  or,  if  exceeding- 
ly bad,  1  to  6.  This  spray  will  also 
clean  the  trees  of  moss  and  many 
fungus  enemies. 

IN  nearly  every  orchard  growing 
section  of  the  State  where  apples 
and  pears  are  grown  the  woolly  aphis 
is  one  of  the  principal  insect  enemies 
with  which  the  farmer  has  constant- 
ly to  deal.  Not  only  does  this  pest 
infest  the  branches  of  the  trees,  but 
the  roots  also,  and  it  is,  therefore,  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  of  control.  During 
the  winter  the  lice  often  hibernate  in 
large  numbers  in  the  rough  knots 
which  they  have  previously  produced 
on  the  trees  and  where  these  knots 
are  abundant  it  will  be  advisable  for 
growers  to  have  them  painted  with  a 
thick  crude  oil  emulsion  made  of 
crude  oil,  25  galons;  liquid  soap,  3 
gallons,  and  water  from  10  to  20 
gallons.  If  the  trees  are  thoroughly 
infested  it  would  be  well  to  spray 
with  this  crude  oil  emulsion  prepared 
as  follows:  Crude  oil,  25  gallons; 
liquid  soap,  3  gallons,  and  water,  175 
gallons. 

The  lice  on  the  roots  are  difficult  to 
kill  and  no  thoroughly  satisfactory 
means  has  yet  been  devised  to  accom- 
plish this.  Sod  or  alfalfa  around  the 
trees  affords  a  most  excellent  hiber- 
nating medium  for  these  lice,  and 
orchards  seeded  down  are  likely  to  be 
more  seriously  injured  than  the  well 
cultivated  places.  Quantities  of  to- 
bacco refuse  or  tobacco  leaves  spaded 
in  around  the  base  of  the  trees  will 
aid  greatly  in  lessening  the  attacks, 
while  an  application  of  kerosene  emul- 
sion made  up  of  whaleoil  soap,  1 
pound;  water,  2  gallons,  and  kerosene, 
4  gallons,  sprayed  on  the  exposed 
main  roots  for  an  area  of  3  feet 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  after 
which  the  dirt  is  replaced,  will  also 
eliminate  many  of  the  lice  and  prove 
of  benefit  to  the  orchard. 

With  this  pest  constant  vigilance  is 


necessary  and  repeated  applications  o* 
sprays. 

IN  citrus  orchards  this  is  the  season 
for  immigation  to  control  citrus 
scales,  especially  the  black  scale.  In  a 
large  number  of  sections  where  the 
hatch  was  early  and  even,  it  is  now 
late  for  fumigation,  but  in  other  sec- 
tions where  the  hatch  is  uneven 
fumigation  may  successfully  be  car- 
ried on  until  January  1,  or  even  later. 
For  black  scale  the  dosage  is  from 
1-2  to  3-4  of  schedule  No.  1,  or  a  full 
schedule  No.  1  if  the  hatch  is  uneven 
and  many  of  the  young  scales  half- 
grown.  In  cases  where  orchards  are 
infested  with  the  red,  yellow  or  purple 
scale  and  also  black  scale,  full 
schedule  No.  1  is  used,  which  will  not 
only  reduce  the  black  scale,  but  aid 
in  controlling  the  red,  yellow  or  pur- 
ple scale,  which  need  a  much  heavier 
dosage  than  the  black  scale  for  ordi- 
nary work. 

In  the  Porterville  and  Lindsay  dis- 
tricts this  is  a  good  time  for  the 
fumigation  of  the  longulus  scale, 
which  must  be  in  good  condition  for 
killing.  October  1  would  have  been 
better  than  at  present,  but  those  who 
have  not  previously  fumigated  could 
well  afford  to  do  so  now.  The  3-4  of 
No.  1  schedule  should  be  used,  and 
appeared  to  give  as  good  results  in 
experimental  work  conducted  by 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
A.  G.  Schulz,  as  the  full  schedule 
No.  1. 

THE  potato  tuber  moth  is  becom- 
ing a  constantly  growing  menace 
to  the  California  potato  grower  and 
the  distribution  of  this  pest  should  be 
limited  in  every  possible  way.  Grow- 
ers are  urged  to  keep  careful  watch  i 
of  their  seed  potatoes  and  if  any  in-> 
festation  appears  they  should  not  be 
planted,  but  new  potatoes  should  be 
secured  from  a  clean  and  uninfested 
locality. 

The  burrows  made  by  the  larvae  of 
this  moth  are  very  distinct  and  usual- 
ly follow  directly  under  the  skin, 
which  becomes  discolored,  so  that  the 
burrows  may  be  easily  traced  from 
the  outside  of  the  potato. 

The  moths  are  light  brown  and 
small,  less  than  one  inch  in  length. 
They  will  be  present  in  large  numbers 
wherever  a  warehouse  is  infested.  The 
treatment  of  .an  infested  warehouse 
presents  a  difficult  problem,  inasmuch 
as  the  larvae,  burrowing  inside  of  the 
potatoes,  are  free  from  ordinary  treat- 
ment. Soaking  the  potatoes  in  water 
for  24  hours  is  apparently  a  sure  cure, 
while  repeated  fumigations  with  car- 
bon bi-sulphide  at  the  rate  of  5  pounds 
to  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
will  kill  off  the  adults  as  often  as 
they  appear,  but  this  process  must  be 
repeated  until  all  the  larvae  of  the 
first  brood  have  emerged  as  adults, 
and  unless  exceedingly  carefully  done 
some  adults  might  emerge  and  deposit 
eggs,  producing  other  larvae  between 
the  fumigations,  which  would  entirely 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  work. 
The  infested  potatoes  might  better  be 
cooked  and  used  for  hog  feed,  as 
they   are   not   fit   to    plant   or  sell. 

THE  spring  canker  worm  is  now 
in  the  pupal  stage  under  the  soil, 
close  to  the  trunks  of  the  formerly  in- 
fested orchard  trees,  and  great  num- 
bers of  them  may  be  destroyed  by 
cultivating  or  hoeing  close  up  to  the 
trees  and  thus  crushing  them. 

The  adult  females  of  the  fall  canker 
worm  hatch  from  the  pupae  around 
the  bases  of  the  trees  from  October 
to  December,  and  as  they  have  no 
wings,  must  crawl  up  the  tree  trunks 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  which  hatch 
next  spring.  To  prevent  their  ascent 
into  the  trees,  bands  of  cotton  or 
sticky  fly  paper  should  be  placed 
around  the  trunks  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground.    The  bands  should  be  re- 


CONCRETE  floors  for  hoghouses 
are  becoming  popular  because  of 
their  sanitary  features.  I  have  been 
building  hoghouses,  using  concrete 
as  the  principal  material,  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  find  that  with  one 
exception  the  concrete  floor  is  the 
most  satisfactory  I  have  ever  tried. 

The  floor  of  concrete  is  sanitary,  as 
the  whole  surface  can  be  washed 
clean  with  a  few  buckets  of  water  or 
by  using  a  hose  attached  to  a  tank 
where  there  is  any  water  pressure. 
The  plague  of  rats  that  so  often 
causes  aggravation  around  the  feed- 
ing pens  cannot  find  a  hiding  place 
under  the  concrete. 

For  farrowing  pens  the  concrete 
floor  is  a  mistake.  It  is  too  cold,  too 
damp  and  uncomfortable  for  the 
young  pigs  during  their  first  days  in 
the  world.  Where  concrete  floored 
pens  must  be  used  by  farrowing  sows 
a  plank  floor  should  be  laid  on  top 
of  the  concrete.  I  use  one-inch  oak 
lumber,  rough  and  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  sawmill.  I  allow  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  between  the 
concrete  and  the  temporary  plank 
flooring.  This  will  give  air  circula- 
tion and  sufficient  drainage. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  big  enough 
to  get  around  and  run  after  the  sows 
I  either  take  them  out  of  the  pens  or 
tear  out  the  wooden  floors  and  let 
them  get  accustomed  to  the  concrete. 
The  principal  danger  from  concrete 
floors  is  that  the  pigs  may  develop 
colds,  lung  affections  and  especially 
rheumatism. 

Where  a  permanent  hoghouse  is  to 
be  built  concrete  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  and  most  economical  material. 
However,  you  want  to  be  certain  that 
the  house  is  to  be  permanent  and 
that  it  is  just  where  you  want  it  be- 
fore you  start  to  build.  Wherever 
there  is  plenty  of  sand  and  gravel,  es- 
pecially coarse  gravel,  the  floors  may 
be  constructed  very  cheaply  by  mak- 
ing the  whole  floor  base  of  tightly 
tamped  stones. 

I  have  made  some  of  my  floors  by 
haaling  loads  of  small  stones  from 

newed  as  often  as  they  are  rendered 
useless  as  barriers  by  rains. 

THE  adult  of  the  Angoumois  grain 
moth  is  a  small,  light  yellow 
moth  about  one  inch  in  length.  The 
insects  attack  the  grain  of  barley, 
corn  and  wheat  when  it  is  maturing 
in  the  field,  and  also  when  it  is  stored 
in  bins.  These  crops  may  become  in- 
fested in  the  field  and  in  storage  large 
numbers  of  the  moths  will  develop. 
The  larvae  work  directly  in  the  kernel 
and  as  they  breed  rapidly,  great 
quantities  of  the  stored  product  are 
quickly  rendered  worthless. 

Close  observation  will  soon  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  this  pest. 
Fumigation  with  carbon  bi-sulphide 
at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  to  every  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  •  space  is  a  ready 
means  of  controlling  the  pest.  The 
carbon  bi-sulphide  should  be  poured 
in  open  vessels  and  set  on  top  of  the 
bins  or  sacks.  The  best  time  being 
when  the  temperature  is  about  70  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  or  above,  as  poor 
and  unsatisfactory  results  are  apt  to 
follow  even  excessive  doses  at  a  lower 
temperature. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  carbon 
bi-sulphide  is  exceedingly  explosive 
and  when  fumigation  with  it  is  in 
process  no  flame  lights  should  be 
brought  around,  as  terrific  results  are 
sure  to  follow. 

LIKE  the  spring  canker  worm,  the 
pupae  of  the  red-humped  cater- 
pillar are  now  securely  hidden  in  the 
soil  around  the  trunks  of  the  formerly 
infested  trees.  Cultivating  and  hoe- 
ing will  destroy  large  numbers  of 
them  and  thus  reduce  the  hatch  for 
next  spring. 


coarse  gravel  banks  and  pounding 
them  firmly  together  for  a  founda- 
tion for  the  finishing  layer  of  con- 
crete. Before  putting  down  the 
gravel  or  small  stone  layer,  the  dirt 
is  dug  out  till  you  strike  the  subsoil. 
Over  the  layer  of  stone,  the  cement 
mixture  is  poured.  I  use  about  one 
part  of  cement  to  six  parts  of  fine 
sand  and  gravel  for  this  layer. 

On  top  of  this  gravel-cement  layer 
I  put  a  top-coat  of  one  part  cement 
to  three  parts  of  sand.  By  making 
this  an  inch  thick  an  excellent  floor 
is  constructed.  I  like  the  method  of 
using  a  base  of  small  stones  and 
gravel  and  then  putting  the  coats  of 
concrete  on  top.  It  is  much  cheaper 
and  so  far  as  I  can  tell  from  the 
floors  I  have  built,  it  will  last  as  long 
as  any  of  the  rest. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  virtues 
of  cement,  but  these  floors  must  be 
drained  properly.  Allow  for  a  drain- 
age slope  when  laying  the  concrete, 
and  see  that  the  inclination  is  suffi- 
cient to  run  all  liquids  off  the  floor 
surface. 

Some  men  who  build  concrete  hog- 
hottses  fix  up  a  little  trench  between 
three  and  five  inches  deep  and  run 
all  the  liquid  and  semi-liquid  filth 
from  the  hoghouse  back  to  a  tank. 
Later  the  contents  of  the  tank  are 
hauled  to  the  fields.  Where  a  num- 
ber of  these  houses  are  located 
closely  together  and  can  be  drained 
into  a  common  tank  this  method  is 
verv  good,  as  it  puts  much  valuable 
fertilizer  on  the  fields. 

If  concrete  feeding  troughs  and 
watering  tanks  are  made  they  should 
be  so  constructed  that  they  can  be 
easily  cleaned.  They  are  usually 
heavy  and  clumsy,  but  where  a  hose 
with  a  forced  water  pressure  is  avail- 
able they  are  washed  out  daily. 

Forage  Crop  and  Swine 

The  Illinois  department  of  swine  in- 
dustry is  carrying  on  some  work  for 
the  season  as  a  continuation  of  work 
previously  begun  to  ascertain  the  im- 
portance of  forage  crops  in  pork  pro- 
duction in  that  State.  Three  different 
crops — alfalfa,  rape  and  oats  and  peas 
— are  being  used,  and  two  dry  lots  are 
run  to  compare  with  these — one  of 
the  dry  lots  is  being  fed  in  the  regu- 
lar ration  used  in  the  past,  and  the 
other  receives  alfalfa  meal,  to  be  com- 
pared with  alfalfa  forage — with  the 
exception  of  the  one  dry  lot  getting 
the  standard  ration,  all  lots  get  a  sim- 
ilar allowance,  so  that  in  the  end  it  is 
hoped  to  give  data  which  will  show 
quite  definitely  the  palue  of  the  dif- 
ferent forage  crops,  figured  in  pounds 
of  pork  produced  per  acre. 

Forage  crops  are  receiving  as  much 
attention  at  the  parious  experiment 
stations  as  almost  any  other  line  of 
work,  and  it  seems  that  such  crops 
will  in  the  future  play  a  rather  im- 
portant part  in  the  raising  of  hogs. 


Hog  Pays  in  Many  Ways 

The  hog  is  a  valuable  aid  to  fertiliz- 
ing land,  and  pays  a  good  return  on 
the  crops  he  consumes.  He  will  de- 
vour large  quantities  of  inferior  fruit 
or  waste  grain  and  vegetables  which 
are  not  otherwise  marketable.  He. 
will  thus  yield  a  profit  on  what  might 
otherwise  be  wasted.  The  yearly  in- 
crease in  young  pigs  keeps  the  supply 
rapidly  increasing  from  a  small  be 
ginning.  He  is  a  lucrative  invest- 
ment. 

The  secret  of  success  of  farming,  as 
in  other  industries,  lies  in  finding  a 
use  for  everything.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  such  products  as  waste  of 
the  orchard  should  be  thrown  away. 
There  is  a  use  for  everything  on  the 
farm,  if  the  farmer  will  but  seek  until 
he  finds  it,  and  the  hog  is  a  great 
help  in  putting  all  sorts  of  feed  to  a 
profitable  use. 
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California  Nurserymen  Plan  Splendid  Exh 


T 


HIS  is  our 
third  meet- 
ing, and  it  was 
three  times  as 
sue  cessful  as 
either  of  the 
other  two." 

This  is  the 
way  that 
Henry  W. 
K  r  u  c  keberg, 
seer  etary  of 
the  California 
Association  of 
N'  u  r  serymen, 
spoke  of  the 
meeting  held 
at  Fresno  Oc- 
tober 16  to  19. 

The  nurs- 
ery men's  or- 
ganization i  s 
growing 
stronger  every 
day.  More 
than  twenty 
new  members 
were  added  at 
the  Fresno 
meeting,  and 
before  the 
next  conven- 
tion it  is  be- 
lieved  the 
roll  will  con- 
t  a  i  n  more 
than  two  hun- 
d  r  e  d  names. 

More  than  200  persons  attended  the 
Fresno  convention,  a  number  of  the 
delegates  having  brought  with  them 
friends  who  were  interested  in  the 
doings  of  "the  men  that  make  hor- 
ticulture possible."  They  were  well 
repaid  for  their  attendance,  the 
papers  presented  and  the  discussions 
that  followed  being  full  of  interest 
and  profitable  knowledge. 

Three  days  and  evenings  were 
given  up  to  the  business  of  the  con- 
vention and  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  the  last  day  the  delegates 
and  their  friends  were  taken  in  hand 
by  the  citizens  of  Fresno  and  given 
automobile  rides  throughout  the  dis- 
trict and  entertained  at  a  banquet  and 
general  good  time  at  the  Country 
Club. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  cor.ing  year:  President,  D. 
W.  Cooli  lge,  Pasadena;  vice-presi- 
dents, T.  E  Mabee,  Fresno;  John 
Vallance,  Oakland;  W alter  Birch.  San 
Diego;  E.  Wightn-.an,  Chico;  Arthur 
Cann,  San  Jose;  secretary-treasurer, 
H.  W.  Kruckeberg,  Los  Angeles. 

San  Diego  was  selected  as  the  next 
meeting  place.  Pasadena  was  the 
only  rival  for  the  convention. 

One  of  the  important  subjects  dis- 
cussed was  the  exhibit  the  associa- 
tion, as  a  body,  should  make  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco  and  the  Panama  California 
Exposition  at  San  Diego.  The  fol- 
lowing report  on  this  subject  was 
made  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
George  C.  Roeding.  Theodore  Payne, 
Max  J.  Crow,  W.  E.  Ames  and  John 
Vallance: 

"Your  committee,  to  whom  was 
submitted  the  matter  of  devising  ways 
and  means  for  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  Nurserymen  holding  a  collect- 
ive exhibit,  representing  its  member- 
ship, at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion in  San  Francisco  and  at  the  Pan- 
ama-California Exposition  at  San 
Diego,  begs  to  report  that  it  is  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  plan  is  per- 
fectly feasible  and  capable  of  being 
worked  out  under  a  system  of  ap- 
propriations from  each  county;  said 
money  to  come  out  of  the  General 
Exposition  fund  provided  for  by  law. 
This  idea  carries  with  it  the  under- 
standing that  the  nursery  interests  in 
each  county  make  an  exhibit,  but  that 
all  these  exhibits  are  to  be  grouped 
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as  one,  arranged  and  established  and 
to  be  known  as  the  exhibit  of  the 
California  Association  of  Nursery- 
men; the  membership  represented  in 
said  organization  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  furnish  all  necessary  prod- 
ucts for  the  county  exhibits,  an  ex- 
hibition free  of  cost,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  products  remain  the 
property  of  the  members. 

"To  further  the  matter,  it  is  ad- 
vised that  the  members  of  this  as- 
sociation at  once  present  the  matter 
to  their  several  county  boards  of 
supervisors,  and  report  results  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  not  later 
than  November  30,  1913." 

When  President  F.  H.  Wilson  of 
Dinuba,  the  retiring  president,  called 
the  convention  to  order  on  the  morn- 
ing of  October  16,  the  attendance  al- 
ready was  large,  and  it  grew  as  the 
meeting  progressed,  until  at  times 
there  was  scarcely  enough  room  in 
the  hall  to  accommodate  all  the  vis- 
itors. The  morning  was  given  up  to 
routine  business,  reports  of  the  presi- 
dent anl  secretary,  and  of  the  va- 
rious  standing  committees. 

The  first  paper  of  the  meeting  was 
presented  by  W.  F.  Chandler  of 
Fresno,  who  spoke  on  "The  Fruit 
Tree  Grower  and  the  Fruit  Tree 
Planter."  He  laid  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  having  right  kind  of  trees 
in  the  proper  kind  of  soil  and  the 
necessity  of  the  nurseryman  selling 
the  right  kind  of  trees  to  the  planter, 
that  the  latter  might  have  trees 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  his  soil. 
Chandler  declared  that  the  "old- 
fashioned  farmer"  could  learn  much 
from  the  young  man  who  had  taken 
agriculture  scientifically,  and  con- 
ducted it  along  business  and  up-to- 
date  lines. 

Professor  E.  J.  Wickson  of  the 
University  of  California  spoke  on 
"Foundation  of  Agricultural  Credits 
in  Europe,"  and  dealt  at  length  with 
the  subject,  which  is  being  given 
much  thought  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  present.  He  told  of  the  work 
done  by  the  commission  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  recently  .  sent 
abroad  to  study  the  subject,  and  de- 
scribed the  workings  of  the  system 
in  the  various  countries  he  visited. 

Professor  Wickson  was  followed 
by  Colonel  Harris  Weinstock  of  San 


Francisco,  who  spoke  on  "Rural 
Credits  Under  California  Condi- 
tions." Colonel  Weinstock  also  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  that 
went  abroad  to  study  agricultural 
credits,  and  his  paper  was  listened 
to  closely  by  the  delegates.  George 
C.  Roeding,  who  occupied  the  chair 
during  the  afternoon  session,  said 
that  the  nurserymen  had  asked  a 
number  of  San  Joaquin  valley  bank- 
ers to  attend  the  convention  in  order 
to  hear  the  addresses  of  Prof.  Wick- 
son and  Colonel  Weinstock  on  the 
important  subject  of  rural  credits, 
and  regretted  that  none  of  them  had 
accepted. 

"They  have  got  to  attend  to  this 
subject  pretty  soon,"  said  Roeding, 
"and  they  had  better  begin  to  pay 
attention  to  it  now.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  the  coun- 
try has  to  solve." 

Colonel  Weinstock  told  of  the 
wonderful  benefits  that  long  time 
loans  and  low  interest,  the  principal 
payable  on  the  amortization  plan, 
have  brought  to  the  farmers  of  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  in  other  European 
countries,  and  explained  at  length 
his  plan  for  governmental  assistance 
to  the  American  farmer.  The  plan 
was  presented  fully  in  an  interview 
with  Colonel  Weinstock  in  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  for  September.  Briefly, 
it  would  enable  the  farmer  to  bor- 
row money  on  his  land  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  payable  in  small  an- 
nual installments  spread  over  a 
period  of  about  thirty  years.  He 
would  not  adopt  the  European  plans 
as  they  are.  but  would  change  them 
Considerably  to  meet  American  con- 
ditions. 

The  paper  of  R.  Schmidt,  assistant 
in  Viticultural  Investigations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, dealt  with  "The  Grape; 
Raisin,  Table  and  Wine."  He  told 
of  the  work  that  the  government  is 
doing  for  the  grape  growers  and 
horticulturists  in  general  in  Cali- 
fornia by  experimenting  in  every 
branch  of  the  work  at  the  twelve 
stations  in  the  State.  He  predicted 
a  bright  future  for  the  grape  in- 
dustry and  said  that  the  tendency  of 
the  vineyardists  to  adopt  scientific 
methods  of  culture  was  a  move  that 
would  mean  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  business. 


Wiley  M.  Gif- 
fin  of  Fresno,  a 
member  of  the 
new  State  Viticul- 
tural Commission, 
told  of  the  work 
he  and  his  fellow 
members  hoped  to 
accomplish.  Their 
most  important 
work,  he  said,  was 
to  see  that  every 
acre  in  California 
capable  of  produc- 
i  n  g  grapes  was 
planted  to  vines, 
to  cultivate  the 
use  of  the  products 
of  the  vineyards  so 
as  to  increase  the 
consumption  and 
thus  call  for  great- 
er production,  find 
out  the  lands  that 
were  best  suited 
for  grape  growing 
and  t  o  discover 
better  methods  for 
the  vineyardists  to 
use  in  the  produc- 
1 1  o  n    of  grapes. 

George  A.  Den- 
nison,  chief  of  hor- 
ticulture of  the 
1915  fair,  spoke  at 
length  on  "The 
Nurseryman  and 
the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition.''  He  told  the  delegates 
tiicy  should  organize  and  systematize 
and  make  ready  to  co-operate,  in  a 
comprehensive  way  to  bring  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number. 

"The  Exposition  and  the  nur- 
serymen are  in  a  position  to  confer 
reciprocal  advantages,"  he  said. 
"Whatever  promotes  the  splendor  and 
completeness  of  the  exposition 
serves  also  to  advertise  you  and 
your  works.  The  more  instructive 
and  commercially  valuable  to  visit- 
ors the  exposition  can  be  made,  the 
greater  number  of  arguments  there 
will  be  to  induce  intelligent  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  be- 
come your  patrons;  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  cultivated  lands,  to  start 
small  villages  or  colonies  which  will 
become  thriving  cities  in  the  interi- 
or; in  every  way  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  nurscrj  stock  as  producers 
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t  at  the  Panama-Pacific  1915  Exposition 


0CIAT1ON  OF  NURSERYMEN,  HELD  AT  FRESNO  OCTOBER  16  TO  18. 


as  packers  and  as 
merchants." 

Walter  Wagner 
of  the  Department 
of  Exhibits  of  the 
Panama  California 
Exposition  to  be 
held  at  San  Diego 
•n  1915,  also  urged 
a  good  exhibit  for 
that  fair,  and  pre- 
sented the  argu- 
ments  of  San 
Diego  as  the  next 
meeting  place.  His 
latter  argument 
carried,  and  the 
Southern  city  will 
have  the  Nursery- 
men's convention 
in  1914. 

John  McLaren, 
superintendent  o  f 
Golden  Gate  Park 
in  San  Francisco, 
was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  conven- 
tion, and  his  paper 
on  "Orna  mental 
Horticulture  at  the 
Panama  Pacific  Ex- 
position" was  read 
by  the  stenogra- 
pher. It  told  in  de- 
tail the  plans  for 
beautifying  the  ex- 
en'  position  grounds. 

F.  S.  Schell,  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  of  Fresno 
county,  delivered  a  paper  on  "The 
Tree,  the  Fruit,  the  Bug  and  the 
■Can." 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  spoke  interestingly  on 
"Uniform  Horticultural  Laws." 
I  "California  should  have  the  best 
horticultural  laws  of  any  State  in 
the  country,"  he  said,  "and  if  they 
were  the  best,  they  would  be  uni- 
form. One  or  two  counties  in  the 
State  have  the  best  of  laws,  but  all 
should  be  the  same." 

"Inspection  and  Disinfection  in 
Field  and  Salesyard"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper  by  William  Wood, 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Los 
Angeles  county. 

D.  W.  Coolidge,  who  later  was 
elected  president  of  the  association, 
spoke  on  "Experiences  with  Tropical 


w  president  of  the 


Fruits  in  California."  Mr.  Coolidge 
is  president  of  the  Coolidge  Plant 
Gardens  of  Pasadena,  and  an  expert 
on  the  subject. 

Edwin  Gower  of  Fowler,  a  nur- 
seryman and  orchardist,  read  a  paper 
on  "How  the  Grafter  Grafts  the 
Walnut,"  giving  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  to  an  interested 
audience. 

The  Friday  evening  session  was 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  City 
Beautiful  movement,  and  several  of 
the  speakers  were  women.  Among 
the  papers  read  were  the  following: 
"How  to  Make  the  Home  Gardens 
Beautiful,"  by  Ernest  Braunton, 
landscape  man  of  Howard  &  Smith 
of  Los  Angeles;  "The  Plant,  the 
Flower  and  the  House  Beautiful," 
by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Cook  of  Fresno,  and 
"New  Creations  in  Floriculture,"  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Francis  of  the  T.  B. 
Shepherd  Company  of  Ventura. 
Among  those  who  dealt  at  length 
with  the  City  Beautiful  movement 
were  Theodore  Payne  of  Los  An- 
geles, Mrs.  George  H.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
John  Vallance,  George  C.  Roeding 
and  C.  C.  Starr. 

The  programme  for  Saturday,  the 
closing  day  of  the  convention,  in- 
cluded talks  on  "Some  New  and 
Valuable  Flowering  Plants,"  by  Fred 
H.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
"Healthy  Competition  in  the  Nur- 
sery Business,"  by  W.  R.  Wood, 
also  of  Los  Angeles.  The  conven- ' 
tion  closed  with  the  answering  of 
questions  from  the  "query  box,"  the 
reports  of  the  special  committees 
and  the  election  of  officers. 

The  following  report  was  made  by 
the  committee  on  resolutions,  con- 
sisting of  Theodore  Payne  (chair- 
man), M.  McDonald,  John  Vallance, 
Arthur  Conn  and  William  T.  Kirk- 
man  Jr.: 

"Your  committee  on  general  reso- 
lutions is  of  the  opinion  that  nothing 
that  has  occurred  of  late  years  is  of 
more  vital  importance  to  the  better- 
ment of  horticultural  conditions 
throughout  the  nation  than  the  move- 
ment that  has  taken  strong  root  for 
the  enactment  of  uniform  horticul- 
tural laws  throughout  the  States  of 
this  nation.  In  view  of  that  fact,  it 
deems  it  appropriate  and  expedient 
that  this  association  place  itself  on 


record  as  being  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  movement.  At  the  joint  conven- 
tion of  the  American»Association  of 
Nurserymen  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Association  of  Nurserymen  this  mat- 
ter took  tangible  form,  and  a  fund 
was  at  once  subscribed  which  now 
aggregates  about  $3,000.  Of  this  sum 
the  California  delegation  at  Portland, 
as  individuals,  subscribed  something 
like  $300.  Since  this  sum  represents 
almost  in  its  entirety  people  who  are 
members  of  this  association,  your 
committee  feels  that  this  body  is  not 
obligated  to  contribute  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  beyond  this  amount. 
Nevertheless,  this  committee  feels 
that  this  movement  should  receive 
official  recognition  by  this  body, 
therefore  it  begs  to  form  the  reso- 
lution : 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  be  authorized  and  send 
to  the  joint  committee,  of  which 
Peter  Youngers  of  Geneva,  Neb.,  is 
treasurer,  the  sum  of  $25,  with  the 
assurance  from  the  California  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurserymen  that  it  not 
only  supports  the  movement  heartily, 
but  stands  ready  to  give  it  all  ma- 
terial and  moral  support  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  situation  may  demand. 

"This  association  having  been 
highly  complimented  by  receiving  ap- 
plications for  membership  outside  of 
the  State  of  California,  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  Utah,  Missouri  and  Ari- 
zona, we  recommend  that  its  con- 
stitution be  so  amended  as  to  permit 
of  membership  from  other  States; 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  clause  lim- 
iting membership  within  the  confines 
of  this  State  be  so  amended  as  to  do 
away  with  geographical  limitations 
as  to  membership  in  this  body." 

Following  are  those  who  reg- 
istered at  the  convention:, 

11.   II.  Borchers,  Selma. 

George  C.  Roeding,  Fresno. 

E.  Wightman,  Chico. 

G.  R.  Dcnnison,  San  Francisco. 

Lester  L.  Morse,  San  Francisco. 

G.  M.  Boyd,  Los  Angeles. 

A.  J.  Cook,  Sacramento. 

E.  J.  Harness,  Roy,  Utah. 

C.  L.  Flint,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Albert  F.  Etter,  Briceland. 

F.  E.    Mabee,  Fresno. 

J.  B.   Pilkington,  Portland,  Ore. 


W.  B.  Arms, 
Fresno. 

Carroll  B. 
Smith,  Re.d- 
lands. 

Earl  L.  Mor- 
ris, San  Jose. 

E.  J.  Wick- 
son,  Berkeley. 

Col.  Harris 
W  e  i  n  s  t  oc  k, 
San  Francisco. 

M.  McDon- 
ald, O  r  e  n  c  o, 
Ore. 

Mrs.  M.  Mc- 
Donald, Oren- 
co,  Ore. 

J.  F.  W.  de 
Jong,  Louis- 
vile,  Ky. 

John  C. 
Junes,  Merced. 

H.  C.  Row- 
ley, San  Fran- 
cisco. 

R.  Schmidt, 
Fresno. 

J.  B.  Wag- 
ner, Pasadena. 

H.W.Kruck- 
eberg,  Los  An- 
geles. 

D.  W.  Rav- 
enscroft,  Peta- 
luma. 

W.  R.  Wood, 
Los  Angeles. 
Mabel     C.     Pilkington,  Portland, 
Ore. 

John   Vallance,  Oakland. 
Mrs.  John  Vallance,  Oakland. 
H.  A.   Hyde,  Watsonville. 
W.  C.  Claybaugh,  Fresno. 
Clark    Marais,    Wellington,  South 
Africa. 

Thomas  Jacob,  Visalia. 

W.  R.  Nutting,  Fresno. 

W.  C.  Freeland,  Fresno. 

L.  D.  Scott,  Selma. 

M.  Sides,  Selma. 

W.  H.  Bacharach,  Willows. 

Adolf  Eckstein 

Hugo  Eckstein 

John    Gill,  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  John   Gill,  Berkeley. 

Walter  C.  Ficklin,  Kerman. 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Ficklin,  Kerman. 

H.  Schluter,  San  Rafael. 
W.   N.   Rohrer,  Wahtoke. 
J.  A.  Lind,  Turlock. 

W.  V.  Eberly,  Nile* 

Walter  D.  O'Brien.  San  Francisco. 

B.  E.  Maynard,  San  Jose. 

A.  G.  Schultz,  Porterville. 
Charles  Howard,  Hemet. 
Will  S.  Marshall,  Fresno. 

C.  H.  Weed.  Porterville. 

B.  V  Sharp.  Hanford. 

C.  Telin,  Kingsburg. 

J.  S.  Armstrong,  Ontario. 
Theodore  Payne,  Los  Angeles. 

D.  W.  Coolidge.  Pasadena. 
J.  G.  Morley,  San  Diego. 
Edwin  Gower,  Fowler. 

M.  J.  Moniz,  Sebastopol. 

I.  N.  Cable,  Sebastopol. 

W.  E.  Backman,  Los  Angeles. 

R.  E.  L.  Morton,  Dinuba. 

L.  A.  Winchell,  Fresno. 

C.  W.  Chatmcey,  Selma. 

A.  E.  Miot,  Visalia. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Miot,  Visalia. 

C.  D.   Hubbard.  Carninteria. 

M.  H.  Douglass,  Hanford. 

H.  S.  Harrison,  Los  Angeles. 

T.  Cherthoff,  Buenos  Ayres,  Ar- 
gentina. 

F.  C.  Willson,  Sunnyvale. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  S.  Francis,  Ventura. 

William    Hakor,  Porterville. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Iverson,  Upland. 

Walter  D.  Wagner,  San  Diego. 

George   W.   Marburger,  VVahtoke 

Mrs.  George  W.  Marburger. 
Wahtoke. 

Myrtle  S.   Price,  Fresno. 

Gail  H.  Schmidt,  Fresno. 

H.  H.  Baker,  Clovis. 
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More  Live  Stock  Means  More  Success 


-By  A.  Dixorr 


K7TORE  cows  and  more  hogs  on 
Pacific  Coast  farms  mean 
greater  success  for  Pacific  Coast 
farmers.  This  has  been  advocated  at 
numerous  recent  meetings  of  farmers 
in  California,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. At  several  of  the  meetings  this 
was  particularly  impressed  upon  the 
orchardists. 

In  several  sections  farmers  have 
planted  orchards  almost  exclusively, 
and  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
one  crop  system.  There  are  perhaps 
some  few  individuals  who  can  make 
a  sort  of  a  success  growing  nothing 
but  one  kind  of  fruit  or  one  kind  of 
grain.  Numerous  men  have  made 
fortunes  growing  wheat,  but  for  every 
one  that  has  made  good  hundreds 
have  scored  a  total  failure.  A  one- 
crop  system  of  farming  is  only  a  gam- 
ble, and  it  will  get  the  best  of  any 
individual  or  any  community  that  will 
stay  with  it  long  enough. 

The  most  prosperous,  happy  and 
contented  people  in  the  world  are  the 
farmers  who  grow  a  diversity  of 
crops.  Some  years  bumper  crops  will 
sell  for  bumper  prices,  but  there  are 
sure  to  be  years  when,  in  spite  of  the 
best  of  care  and  with  the  best  of  sell- 
ing arrangements,  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  to  make  expenses  from  an 
orchard  where  only  one  kind  of 
fruit  is  grown. 

There  will  probably  never  be  an 
end  to  the  demand  for  California  and 
Pacific  Coast  fruit.  The  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  will  enlarge  the 
markets  for  the  Coast  products,  but 
even  with  that  competition  is  growing 
and  will  continue  to  grow  stronger. 
Markets  are  being  more  plentifully 
supplied.  Shipments  are  being  made 
to  more  distant  points,  thereby  in- 
creasing transportation  charges.  It  is 
becoming  necessary  to  sell  fruits  at  a 
price  that  the  common  people,  the 
great  consumers,  can  afford  to  pay 
in  order  to  maintain,  or,  what  is  more 
important,  to  increase,  consumption. 
If  a  grower  can  lower  the  cost  of 


production  the  greater  will  be  his 
profit. 

Many  ways  of  cheapening  the  cost 
of  production  have  been  suggested, 
but  the  one  way  that  is  now  being 
put  into  practice  as  the  surest  is  to 
grow  fruit  in  conjunction  with  the 
dairy  cow  and  the  hog.  L.  C.  Smith, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Horticultural  Society,  in 
advocating  a  diversity  of  crops,  said: 

"Specialize  in  fruit  if  you  will,  but 
whether  you  have  five  acres  or  fifty, 
plant  not  more  than  half  of  your  land 
lo  orchard.  Put  a  portion  of  the  rest 
into  alfalfa  and  grow  enough  other 
feeds,  such  as  corn  and  root  crops,  to 
support  as  many  cows  and  pigs  as 
you  can  well  handle.  Add  to  these  a 
good  flock  of  chickens  and  you  are 
always  assured  of  a  good  living.  You 
will  have  a  steady  income  the  year 
around.  Your  labor  will  be  evenly 
divided  throughout  the  year  and  you 
will  become  rather  independent  of 
market  conditions.  W  ith  only  fruit 
to  sell  you  may  find  it  difficult  to 
move  it  just  when  you  want  to  with- 
out serious  loss.  You  are  not  sure 
just  when  your  returns  will  be  made. 
At  the  best  the  entire  sales  must  be 
made  through  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter. There  is  a  long  period  with  noth- 
ing coming  in.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  cows  making  regular  returns 
every  month  in  the  year,  a  bunch  of 
pork  that  may  be  arranged  to  go  off 
at  the  time  when  you  need  the  money 
most,  you  have  a  business  yielding  a 
steady  income,  which  is  always  the 
most  advantageous. 

"Where  there  is  a  single  crop  sys- 
tem practiced  there  is  generally  noth- 
ing returned  to  the  land.  It  is  just 
a  drain  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other, and  your  land  is  continually 
getting  poorer.  You  must  work  harder 
each  year  endeavoring  to  keep  up  to 
your  standard  yield.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  your  cows,  pigs  and  chick- 
ens, and  the  proper  handling  of 
manure,  you  are  building  up  instead 
of  running  down  your  land." 


F?rm  School  Work 


 By  H.  E.  Van  Norman  

Vice-Director  and  Dean 

THE  University  Farm  School  of 
Davis  offers  each  year  six  short 
courses  in  the  several  lines  of  agri- 
culture peculiarly  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia conditions.  This  year  four 
courses  of  general  agriculture,  poul- 
try husbandry,  dairy  production  and 
dairy  manufacture  began  September 
29  and  will  continue  from  four  to 
eight  weeks.  On  October  27,  the 
short  courses  in  animal  husbandry, 
two  weeks,  and  general  horticulture, 
three  weeks,  began. 

In  all  of  these  different  lines  of 
work,  the  effort  is  made  to  give  the 
student  the  latest  results  of  scientific 
investigation;  to  give  him  those  meth- 
ods and  practices  which  experience 
and  observation  show  are  most  con 
ducive  to  profitable  results;  to  give 
him  that  practice  in  stock  judging, 
spraying,  incubation  and  other  opera- 
tions requiring  skill,  that  make  clear 
the  principle  taught  in  the  classroom. 

At  present,  the  poultry  class  is 
running  a  battery  of  some  twenty- 
five  incubators,  while  those  who  want 
it  are  getting  practice  in  the  black- 
smith shop,  in  the  repair  of  farm 
tools.  Daily  practice  is  given  in  the 
judging  of  dairy  cattle  and  other 
classes  of  livestock.  The  class  in 
farm  management  is  keeping  track 
of  the  ranch  work  in  progress  and 
making  a  study  of  the  cost  of  farm 
operations,  all  of  which  suggests  the 
practical  nature  of  the  instruction. 

The  demand  for  men  of  combined 
practical  experience  and  the  results 
of  study  along  these  lines  is  increas- 
ing rapidly  in  this  State,  as  in  others. 


Good  Teams 


GOOD  teams  are  essential  in  good 
farming.  Without  efficient  ani- 
mals it  is  difficult  to  prepare  the  land 
well  and  cultivate  it  economically. 
Li^ht  teams  and  not  enough  animals  to 
draw  efficient  implements  have  caused 
much  poverty  among  the  farmers, 
and  this  condition  should  be  changed. 

One  of  the  cheapest  ways  of  pro- 
viding cheap  teams  is  to  keep  two  or 
three  good  mares  and  raise  colts — 
horses  and  mules — to  supply  the  farm 
with  suitable  teams.  With  a  few 
acres  of  pasture  and  plenty  of  feed  it 
should  not  cost  much  to  raise  two  or 
three  colts  every  year.  The  mares 
will  almost  pay  for  their  own  feed- 
and  that  of  the  colts  with  their  work. 

Brood  mares,  when  properly 
handled,  lose  little  work  on  account 
of  the  colts.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  let  the  mares  get  too 
warm  or  require  them  to  draw  too 
heavy  loads;  they  should  not  exert 
themselves  too  severely  or  become 
too  excited  when  late  in  the  period 
of  gestation. 

The  colts  will  thrive  with  little 
feed,  but  they  should  have  the  right 
kind,  with  shelter  in  severe  weather, 
and  shade  in  hot  weather. 


Water  for  Hogs 

The  hog  suffers  tremendously  from 
heat  and  if  he  is  not  provided  with 
plenty  of  clean  water  will  quickly 
run  down  in  condition. 


Profit  in  Goats 

Goats  may  be  raised  profitably  on 
land  which  is  unsuited  for  any  kind 
of  cultivation. 


Armed  with  "Nature's  everlasting  waterproofer" 
Genasco  is  ready  to  combat  rain,  snow,  hail,  wind, 
sun,  heat,  cold,  and  fire  and  to  defend  your  roof  with 
its  resisting,  lasting  life,  and  keep  it  weather-tight. 
Genasco  smooth-surface  roofing  is  supplied  with 
patented   Kant-leak  Kleets,  which  make  seams 
waterproof  without  cement,  and  prevent  nail  leaks. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.    Guaranteed.    Smooth  or  mineral  iur- 
{ace.   Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producer*  In  the  world 
of  ftkphalt  and  ready  roofing 


Philadelphia 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


WINDOWS    80c  EACH 

8x10  8-lt.  windows,  glazed   80c 

2  ft.  4  in.  x  4  ft.  6  in.  windows,  2  It.,  glazed  $1.40 

2  ft.  8  in.  x  6  ft.  8  in. — 1%  in.  5-panel  Oregon 

Pine  Doors   91.50 

Sash  Door,  2  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.-l%  Oregon 

Pine,  like  cut.  glazed  2.65 

Window  Glass,  8x10    5c 

Window  Glass,  24x28    40c 

Roofing,  best  2-ply  composition,  per  sq  1.50 

We  Manufacture  and  Sell  Only  »w  Goods. 
No  wreckage  or  odds  and  ends.  Our  motto  ia 
"From  Forest  to  Home."  Our  114-page  catalogue 
lists  everything  at  Haricoln  Prices  you  need  in 
building,  including  Sash.  Doors.  Glass,  Paints,  Var- 
nishes. Hardware,  Building  Paper  and  Hoofing.  Let 
us  send  it  to  you  now  before  you  build.  Address 

Contractors  and  Builders  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Corner  5th  and  Cypres*  Sts. 


Ask   Your   Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milch  Cows  and  Chickens  and   Younc   I'Irm  and   Ho-  ,s.    Cheapest  food 

In  the  market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

149   CAMFORMA    STREET  SAN  PRAMCISOO 


Kronh  New  Vertical 
Water  Bh lanced  I'timp 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced 
Vertical  Pump  contains  many  new  and 
valuable  improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET. 


The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 

at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


149  Heale  Stree/ 


San  Franel»oo 


STABLE  MANURE  FERTILIZER 


W  rite  for  quotations.  Address 


TAYLOR  STREET  STABLES, 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Sts., 
San  Francisco. 
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Chicks  From  Brooder  to  Butcher 


til  FEED  my  young  chicks  nothing 
1  until  they  are  twenty-four  hours 
old,"  says  Miss  C.  K.  Barker,  a  young 
woman  who,  after  spending  several 
years  as  superintendent  of  a  hospital, 
went  out  into  the  open  air  and  es- 
tablished a  poultry  farm  in  Los  An- 
geles  county,   the   sales   of  dressed 


pound  of  oil-meal,  seven  pounds  of 
beef  scrap,  four  of  charcoal,  five  of 
granulated  milk,  four  of  millet,  four 
of  bone-meal,  a  pail  of  alfalfa  meal, 
and  a  dash  of  pepper  and  salt.  This 
mash  may  be  profitably  fed  until  the 
chicks  are  five  months  old. 

"Then  make  a  hen-scratch  by  mix- 


Type  of  brooder  houses  used  by  Miss  Barker. 


market  fowls  from  which  run  close 
to  $500  a  month. 

"When  the  little  chicks  are  two 
days  old  they  should  be  given  grit 
and  ground  bone,  with  a  drink  of 
sweet  milk. 

"When  mine  have  been  in  the 
brooder  several  clays  I  feed  chick 
scratch,  made  of  steel-cut  oats, 
cracked  kafir  corn  and  wheat,  corn- 
meal,  rape  and  mustard  seed,  ground 
bone,  charcoal  and  grit.  A  little  beef 
scrap  helps  out.  In  order  to  make 
the  chicks  work,  I  feed  this  mixture 
dry  in  the  litter.  I  hesitate  to  give  the 
exact  proportions  of  each  ingredient 
in  the  mixture.  That  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  judgment  of  the  feeder. 
For  at  least  three  weeks,  give  the 
chicks  milk  to  drink. 

"At  the  end  of  the  third  week  I 
switch  to  a  dry  mash  made  of  three 
pails  of  bran,  one  of  breakfast  oats, 
one   of  cornmeal,   one   of  shorts,  a 


ing  all  the  standard  grains,  but  let 
one-third  of  the  ration  be  white  oats, 
for  that  is  a  quick  frame  and  meat 
maker. 

"At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  satisfy  1,200  chickens  with  a  three- 
gallon  pail  of  oats,  and  feed  dry  mash 
three  hours  later.  The  fowls  help 
themselves  to  the  latter  all  through 
the  day.  and  at  three  o'clock  I  give 
the  hen-scratch. 

"To  fatten  poultry  without  using 
the  stuffing  tube,  I  confine  the  fowls 
in  small  coops,  to  eliminate  danger 
of  too  much  exercise,  and  feed  as 
follows: 

"At  seven  in  the  morning,  hot  boil- 
ed barley.  At  ten  o'clock  a  mash  of 
oat-meal,  corn-meal,  shorts  and  sour 
milk,  mixed  soft.  All  the  birds  will 
clean  up  in  twenty  minutes  is  given. 
The  same  kind  of  a  mash  is  fed 
again  at  four  in  the  afternoon." 


Protects  Citrus  Growers 

Pomona,  already  one  of  the  best 
fortified  citrus  districts  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  has  just  taken 
an  important  step  toward  more  ef- 
fectual warfare  on  frost.  At  a  meet- 
ing on  October  14  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  created  a  committee  on 
citrus  industry,  which  will  co-operate 
with  the  growers  of  that  section  here- 
after. The  chamber  will  maintain  a 
list  of  men  willing  to  work,  on  call, 
in  emergencies,  and  arrangements  will 
be  made  whereby,  in  case  the  waiting 
list  is  ever  exhausted,  a  volunteer  list 
will  be  forthcoming. 


Fight   Fruit   Tree  Pests 

The  horticultural  officers  of  San 
Bernardino  county  are  busy  in  a 
battle  with  coccus  elbngatus,  the  new 
scale  which  has  had  such  a  depleting 
effect  on  the  citrus  groves  of  that 
district  this  season.  Flat-headed  apple 
borers  have  also  been  busy  in  San 
Bernardino  county  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Pease.  In  some  instances  as 
many  as  fifteen  have  been  removed 
from  one  tree,  and  many  trees  have 
been  killed  outright  by  the  pest. 


Dries  Satsuma  Plums 

There  is  a  man  at  Placentia  who 
made  a  bold  start  in  Orange  county 
this  year  by  drying  Satsuma  plums. 
It  is  a  new  plan  in  that  district,  ap- 
parently. The  Satsumas  were  cut  in 
two  and  dried  after  the  fashion  of 
apricots.  When  turned  over  to  the 
fruit  growers'  association  at  Santa 
Ana  the  pack,  which  consisted  of  a 
number  of  fine  boxes,  looked  most 
tempting. 


Olives  Go  to  Waste* 

Along  the  railroad  tracks  running 
out  of  Redlands  there  is  a  sample  of 
wilful  waste  on  the  part  of  the  ranch- 
ers. Olive  trees,  big,  clean,  fifteen- 
year-olds,  fill  the  fence  rows  along 
the  right  of  way  at  several  points, 
and  the  trees  appear  to  contain  from 
25  to  50  pounds  of  apparently  perfect 
fruit,  and  yet  it  is  claimed  that  the 
olives  are  never  gathered,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  olive  pickling 
factory  near  at  hand. 


"Good  Night— Pleasant  Dreams" 

AN 

IMPCOTT 
MATTRESS 

always  insures  a  restful  and  refreshing  sleep.  You  awake  in  the  riorn- 
ing  cheerful,  energetic  and  ready  for  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  the 
new  day. 

IMPCOTT  Mattresses  Are  TEN-YEAR  GUARANTEE 


built  (not  stuffed)  of  pure  layer  cotton  of  the 
highest  grade.  There  are  70  biscuit  tufts  in 
each  mattress.  Insure  your  health  and  com- 
fort by  buying  the  best  Sanitary  Bedding  ever 
manufactured.  Every  IMPCOTT  MATTRESS 
is  fully  protected  by  a 


And  we  will  replace  any  goods 
found  defective  within  that  time. 
Owing  to  the  careful  manner  in 
which  these  mattresses  are  built,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  lose  their 
shape  or  become  lumpy. 


$7.35 


7 


buys  a  full  or  three-quarter  size  IMPCOTT  MATTRESS, 
iO  pounds  weight,  with  Imperial  Queen  Edge.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  IMPCOTT  MATTRESSES  we 
will  ship  to  you  direct,  freight  paid.  Send  for  illustrated 
Booklet  of  Mattresses,  Comforters  and  Pillows. 


IMPERIAL  COTTON  WORKS 

16th  and  Tennessee  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

feed  the  roots 
the  nourishment 
they  need  to 
make  strong  growth 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Animal  Matter 

blended  according  to 
proved  formulas  in 
the  right  proportions 
for  different  crops. 

Our  slaughter  houses  are  the  largest  in  the  West  and  yield 
the  materials  for  fertilizers  which  are  sold  at  fair  prices.  We 
buy  your  livestock  and  sell  you  life-giving  fertilizer  for  your 
other  crops. 

Write  for  informative  booklet  on  how  to  use  fertilizer. 
Tell  us  your  soil  conditions  and  crop  problems. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

703  Townsend  Street  San  Francisco 


During  the  Moulting  Season 

Do  not  neglect  your  hens.    Feed  daily  GOLDEN  EAGLE 
EGG  FOOD,  either  as  a  dry  mash  or  in  a  crumbly  form.  Bring 
them  through  the  moult  quickly  and  keep  them  in  good  condition 
during  this  period. 
DON'T  PUT  OFF  TO-DAY, 

AS  THE  HENS  MAY  CEASE  TO  LAY 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

PETALUMA  CALIFORNIA 


'Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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Care  in  Marketing  Eggs 

-By  Prof.  H.  L.  Kempster,  University  of  Missouri- 


EGGS  are  a  perishable  product. 
Their  quality  depreciates  with 
age,  especially  when  improperly  han- 
dled. A  common  conception  is  that 
cold  storage  is  responsible  for  the 
average  low  quality  of  eggs,  but  this 
is  a  mistake.  Investigations  have 
shown  that  eggs  deteriorate  very  lit- 
tle if  in  good  condition  when  placed 
in  storage. 

The  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
eggs  and  the  corresponding  deprecia- 
tion in  their  value  are  due  to  causes 
outside  the  storage.  Marked  improve- 
ment in  the  marketing  of  other  food- 
stuffs, such  as  dairy  products  and 
fruit,  has  been  made,  but  so  far 
little  improvement  has  been  brought 
about  along  the  line  of  marketing 
eggs,  which,  though  an  important 
food  product,  are  handled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  result  in  enormous 
losses. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  17 
per  cent  of  the  total  egg  crop  is  lost 
annually. 

A  new-laid  egg  is  a  fresh,  sweet, 
nutritious  food,  but  the  average  egg 
reaches  the  market  in  such  condition 
that  the  consumer  hesitates  before 
he  has  sufficient  courage  to  use  it.  So 
great  is  the  shrinkage  and  the  in- 
ferior quality  that  the  consumer 
scarcely  recognizes  the  product  that 
was  once  in  a  condition  to  be  val- 
ued as  a  delicacy  on  the  breakfast 
table  or  as  a  perfect  food.  The  con- 
sumption of  eggs  is  much  less  be- 
cause of  the  neglect,  carelessness  and 
the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  an  egg  deteriorates  in  quality 
very  rapidly  if  not  handled  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

It  is  my  object  to  acquaint  the 
poultry  producer  and  those  engaged 
in  the  handling  of  eggs  with  and 
suggest  such  methods  of  handling 
eggs  as  will  result  in  an  appreciable 
reduction  of  this  loss. 

Eggs  produced  on  the  farm  are, 
perhaps,  taken  to  the  grocery  on  an 
average  of  once  a  week,  usually  on 
Saturday,  which  is  the  grocer's  busy 
day.  Under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions it  is  usually  Monday  or  Tues- 
day before  they  are  shipped  to  the 
nearest  egg  dealer,  and  a  day  or  two 
is  spent  in  transit.  Sometimes  the 
dealer  is  in  the  same  town  and  the 
time  intervening  is  perhaps  a  day 
less.  The  egg  man  then  ships  them 
to  commission  men,  when  another  day 
or  two  is  added  to  the  age  of  the 
egg.  The  jobber  then  disposes  of 
them  to  the  retailer,  who  holds  them 
until  bought  by  the  consumer,  or 
they  may  be  placed  in  storage  to 
be  held  for  later  trade. 

They  are  usually  candled  once  or 
twice  in  transit  and  always  before  go- 
ing into  storage.  With  every  pre- 
caution it  is  readily  seen  that  an 
egg  is  at  least  two  or  three  weeks 
old  when  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
When  one  appreciates  the  length  of 
time  it  requires  to  place  eggs  be- 
fore the  consumer  he  will  realize  the 
necessity  on  his  part  of  caring  for 
the  eggs  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. The  shipper  usually  appreciates 
this  necessity  and  hurries  the  eggs  to 
headquarters,  where  refrigerator  cars, 
cold  storage,  etc.,  check  further  de- 
terioration. 

Eggs  do  spoil.  They  do  not  melt 
or  sour,  but  they  decay  rapidly.  An 
appreciation  of  this  fact  will  cause 
greater  care  to  be  exercised  in  their 
handling.  Government  experts  tell  us 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  losses 
can  be  traced  back  to  improper  han- 
dling on  the  farm.  The  sale  of  bad 
eggs  tends  to  keep  the  price  down. 
A  arge  number  of  persons  even  go 
so  far  as  to  sell  eggs  the  age  and 
quality  of  which  are  questionable. 
There  could  be  no  more  serious 
mistake. 

The  price  of  eggs  is  determined  by 


their  quality  when  sent  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  purchaser,  whether  a 
commission  man  or  the  country 
storekeper,  must  buy  eggs  at  a 
lower  price  in  order  to  come  out 
even  on  the  deal;  hence,  the  contin- 
ual practice  of  placing  bad  eggs  on 
the  market  results  in  an  average  low 
price  for  the  product. 

Figuring  on  the  17  per  cent  loss, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  if  only 
good  eggs  reached  the  egg  buyer,  he 
could  easily  afford  to  pay  a  higher 
average  price  than  he  does  at  the 
present  time. 

The  present  method  of  handling 
eggs  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
however,  does  not  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  good  eggs,  especially  when 
purchased  by  the  country  store. 
Often  the  storekeeper,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  trade  of  the  farmer,  pays 
a  higher  price  for  the  eggs  than  he 
sells  them  for,  many  times  losing 
money  on  his  egg  transactions.  He 
does  this  in  order  to  get  the  farmer 
to  "take  it  out  in  trade,"  and  marks 
his  goods  up,  thus  making  his  profit 
on  the  goods  he  sells  and  not  on  the 
eggs  he  buys. 

It  is  common  practice  for  a  gro- 
cer to  have  two  prices  for  eggs — so 
much  "cash"  and  3  or  4  cents  per 
dozen  more  "in  trade."  This  works 
an  injustice  on  other  customers. 

As  long  as  the  present  system  of 
buying  is  used  there  can  be  little  hope 
of  the  elimination  of  the  present 
enormous  losses.  Until  some  scheme 
is  devised  which  will  cause  the  pro- 
ducer of  good  eggs  to  realize  a 
greater  profit  and  the  producer  of 
bad  eggs  to  stand  a  loss  because  of 
his  carelessness,  the  egg  industry  will 
not  approach  its  possibilities.  The 
"case  count"  method  o{  buying  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  system  of 
buying  eggs. 

A  better  method  is  to  buy  on  a 
"loss  off"  or  "quality"  basis.  The 
method  which  is  employed  by  the 
country  store  and  by  some  commis- 
sion men,  in  which  they  buy  all  eggs 
just  as  they  come  at  the  flat  rate,  is 
what  is  known  as  the  "case  count" 
method. 

Many  firms  candle  eggs  as  they 
come  in,  but  make  the  mistake  of 
not  explaining  to  the  producer  that 
he  is  getting  a  higher  price  than  he 
would  were  they  not  candled.  Where 
the  buying  is  done  by  an  egg  dealer 
and  not  through  the  country  store 
this  practice  seems  to  be  working 
satisfactorily.  However,  where  the 
egg  dealer  and  grocer  are  both  work- 
ing in  the  same  town,  the  grocer  gen- 
erally pays  more  for  the  eggs  than 
the  egg  dealer  can  afford  to  pay, 
making  his  profit  by  the  goods  which 
he  sells. 

Where  possible,  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  the  egg  buyers  in  a  certain 
town  to  agree  universally  to  buy 
eggs  according  to  a  certain  system. 
If  the  egg  dealer  attempts  to  pur- 
chase eggs  on  a  quality  basis,  while 
the  grocer  is  purchasing  case  count, 
it  will  result  in  all  the  trade  going 
to  the  grocer. 

The  candling  of  eggs  is  a  simple 
process.  It  consists  of  examining  eggs 
to  determine  their  quality.  Any  one 
can  easily  arrange  an  apparatus 
which  will  permit  examination  of 
eggs.  A  candler  is  a  light  covered  on 
all  sides  by  a  material  that  light 
cannot  pass  through.  On  one  side 
is  an  opening  a  trifle  smaller  than  an 
egg.  The  large  end  of  the  egg  is 
placed  against  this  hole  and  the  light 
shining  through  permits  one,  with  a 
little  practice,  to  judge  accurately  the 
character  of  the  contents.  A  small 
box  fitted  up  with  a  lamp  or  electric 
light  in  a  dark  room  makes  a  satis- 
factory candler. 

Upon  observation  of  eggs  under 
the  candle,  one  appreciates  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  quality  of  eggs. 


Too  often  persons,  especially  the  pro- 
ducer, seem  to  think  that  any  egg 
with  a  solid  shell  is  valuable  as  food- 
stuff. Eggs  under  the  candle  are 
graded  into  fresh,  held  or  stale  eggs; 
heated,  blood  ring  or  chick  develop- 
ment; spots  and  rots.  By  inspection, 
eggs  are  graded  into  checks,  leakers, 
dirty  and  small  eggs. 

A  fresh  egg,  when  examined  under 
the  candle,  will  show  an  air  space 
about  the  size  of  a  dime,  the  white 
will  be  firm,  the  yolk  dimly  visible 
and  when  rotated  quickly  it  will  be 
sluggish  in  its  movement. 

A  "held"  or  stale  egg  will  show  a 
much  larger  air  space.  The  white 
will  be  thinner,  the  yolk  will  be 
plainly  visible,  having  a  distinct  red- 
dish glow.  When  the  egg  is  quickly 
rotated  the  yolk  is  highly  movable, 
and  will  appear  plainly  and  disappear 
according  to  its  position  in  the  egg. 
Held  or  stale  eggs,  sometimes  called 
shrunken,  are  due  to  holding  for 
higher  prices,  keeping  in  warm  places, 
preserving,  collecting  from  stolen 
nests  and  selling  from  the  incubator. 
They  are  undesirable  because  of  their 
loss  in  quality  and  corresponding 
money  value. 

Heated  eggs  will  show  a  darker 
appearance  of  the  yolk.  The  yolk 
will  show  a  less  distinct  outline,  and 
when  developing  an  embryo  the  egg 
will  show  indications  of  deterioration 
of  the  texture  of  the  yolk.  Other  ap- 
pearances will  be  the  same  as  for  a 
stale  egg. 

Blood  rings  or  chick  development 
will  show  streaks  of  blood,  rings  of 
blood  and  often  small  embryos.  It  is 
caused  by  the  chick  continuing  to 
develop  and  occurs  in  hot  weather. 

Spot  eggs  are  of  different  kinds. 
They  appear  as  dark  spots  on  the 
interior  of  the  shell,  sticking  to  the 
shell  or  they  may  occur  as  a  large 
dark  spot.  The  spots  are  due  to 
molds  developing  within  the  egg — 
the  large  spot  egg  is  due  to  the  yolk 
or  embryo  sticking  to  the  shell.  They 
are  due  to  dead  germs  caused  by 
stolen  nests,  intense  heat  or  holding 
in  damp,  warm  cellars. 

Rots  may  be  divided  into  black 
rot  and  mixed  rot.  The  black  rot 
is  a  rotten  egg  in  which  the  contents 
become  dark,  muddy  and  mixed.  A 
mixed  rot  is  a  rot  in  which  the  con- 
tents are  mixed  in  a  yellowish  mass. 
Rots  may  be  caused  by  careless 
handling,  incubation,  collecting  from 
stolen  nests,  intense  heat,  and  failure 
to  gather  often.  The  immediate 
cause  is  chick  development  or  the 
growth  of  fungi. 

By  the  term  grass  eggs  is  meant 
an  egg  that  under  the  candle  shows 
a  pale  greenish  hue  and  the  yolk 
"wabbles"  around  in  a  weak,  watery 
white.  It  is  caused  by  a  hen  being 
fed  on  a  diet  of  which  grass  forms 
a  large  portion. 

A  checked  egg  is  one  that  is 
cracked.  If  the  contents  begin  to 
leak  out  it  is  known  as  a  leaker. 
Cracked  eggs  are  due  to  improper 
packing,  placing  in  the  case  weak- 
shelled  eggs,  or  an  egg  too  long,  and 
careless  handling  by  shipper  and 
carrier. 

Dirty  eggs  are  eggs  soiled  by  the 
use  of  dirty  nests,  dirty  yards,  and 
not  being  gathered  often  enough. 
The  contents  of  cracked  eggs  often 
smear  a  number  of  other  eggs  in  the 
case.  Cracked  eggs,  dirty  eggs,  small 
eggs  and  poorly  shaped  eggs  should 
not  be  sold.  They  should  he  used  at 
the  point  of  production.  If  used  at 
once,  Jhey  are  a  high  class  article  of 
food,  but  they  reach  the  market  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  sell  several 
cents  below  market  prices. 

Bad  eggs  are  due  to  climatic  con- 
ditions, careless  or  deliberately  bad 
marketing  and  poor  care  of  the  poul- 
try rn  the  farm.  Keeping  eggs  in 
damp  quarters  tends  to  develop 
mold  spots  and  musty  eggs.  The 
storing  of  eggs  in  rooms  having  | 
strong  odors  will  cause  the  eggs  to 
take  up  these  odors  and  often  ac- 
counts for  the  bad  flavor. 


Smooth  and 
Silent  Running 

Model  12  Stars  run  almost  as 
smoothly  and  quietly  as  a  sewing 
machine.  Tou  can  stand  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tower  with  the  wheel 
running  at  top  speed  and  hear  not 
a  sound  other  than  the  gentle  pur- 
ring of  the  gears.  This  is  but  one 
of  a  score  of  reasons  why  windmill 
experts  are  united  in  their  praise  of 


STAR  WINDMILL 

2IMTM  VNS  O 
GEARS  ^ 

The  Model  '2  Star  is  the  ONE  PERMA- 
NENT solution  to  the.  water  problem.  It  ia 
cap-il>le  of  serrice  lone  after  the  average  wind 
mill  has  been  forgotten.  Equipped  with  a 
Hoosier  Automatic  Regulator  so  that  it  can 
pump  day  or  night,  and  the  farmers  of  America 
hare  what  is  easily  the  best  and  cheapest  solu- 
tion to  the  water  problem. 

Not  necessary  to  mount  the  tower  every  few 
dayw  to  oil  The  Model  I-  Star,  1  km  a  use  its  extra 
big  oil  wells,  when  tilled  according  to  direc- 
tions, will  keep  the  mill  lubricated  for  weeks. 

A  massive  <me-piece  main  frame  with  no 
separate  parts  to  be  jolted  out  of  alignment 
enables  the  Model  12  Star  to  retain  its  effi- 
ciency. A  shock  absorber  further  protects  it 
from  those  destructive  jerks  and  jars  to  which 
windmills  are  subjected. 

The  Model  12  Star  is  perfectly  aligned,  has 
a  direct  center  lift  and  it  :>erfertly  equalizes 
its  load,  all  of  which  feature?  are  largely  toe 
result  of  its  two  pitmans,  two  gears  and  two 
pinions,  its  extra  long  cold-rolled  polished  rteel 
drive  shaft  tnd  its  extra  long  removable  bab- 
bitted bearings. 

Ask  for  catalogue  telling  all  about  the  Model 
12  Star.  Learn  for  yourself  why  windmill  ex- 
perts pronounce  it  the  "World's  Windmill 
Masterpiece.*' 

Tf  you  do  not  know  who  and  where  is  your 
nearest  dealer,   write  to 

Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

FLINT  &   WALLING  MFG.  CO., 
Kenrinllvllle,  Ind. 


A  QUICK  MOLT  $ 

You  want  a  well  balanced 
ration  of  good  strength  in 
protein  like 

COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

to  get  through  the  molt 
quickly   and   get   your  share 

of  eggs  in  the  fall. 

Write     us     for    free  book, 

"Chickens." 

COULSOlf  POULTRY  «V  STOCK 
FOOD  CO., 


Dairymen  ^  Fruitmen! 

SEE 


FAIR  MEAD 


NOW 


Unlimited  water. 
Rich,  sandy  loam  soil. 
Good  neighbors. 
Healthful  climate. 
Splendid  markets. 
Thousands  of  acres 
now  being  improved. 
19,000  acres  now  heing 
subdivided  into 
10,  20,  40  acre  tracts. 
Low  prices,  easy  terms. 
Send  for  booklet  to-day. 

Co-operative  Land  and  Trust  Co. 

.'05  Market  St.,  San  Frnnclnrn,  or 
214   L.   A.   Inv.   Bids..   !•«■  Aaarrlea. 
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Preparing  Turkey  for  the  Market 


-By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa- 


NO  one  in  a  community  sees 
Thanksgiving  Day  coming  as  far 
ahead  as  the  man  that  raises  turkeys. 
And  yet  it  is  a  fact,  much  to  be  la- 
mented, that  many  a  poultryman 
fails  to  reap  the  reward  of  months 
of  faithful  care  and  weeks  of  expen- 
sive fattening  through  carelessness  at 
the  time  of  killing  and  packing. 

It  is  the  bird  that  is  attractive  to 
the  eye,  that  stands  out  from  among 
its  fellows,  that  is  chosen  by  the 
housewife,  and  these  birds  are  the 
ones  that  please  the  man  that  sells 
over  the  counter.  He  wearies  of 
trying  to  persuade  the  buyer  that  a 
bruised,  discolored,  or  misshapen 
fowl  may  yet  be  acceptable  when 
cooked  and  ready  for  the  table.  He 
wants  birds  that  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

If  a  poultryman  is  not  well 
equipped  to  do  the  killing,  picking 
and  packing  in  an  expert  and  eco- 
nomical manner,  it  were  far  better 
for  him  to  ship  his  birds  alive. 
Many  dealers  prefer  to  get  their 
poultry  in  this  way,  especially  of  late 
years,  since  the  prejudice  against 
frozen  fowls  has  led  the  housekeeper 
to  have  a  greater  feeling  of  secur- 
ity in  the  birds  killed  by  a  dealer 
whom  she  knows.  It  is  always  well 
tn  "hunt  the  market"  ahead  of  time, 
especially  for  birds  that  are  to  be 
shipped  alive.  It  is  alsu  worth  re- 
membering,  in  making  a  price,  that 
the  dressed  weight  is  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  live  weight. 

Fowls  are  usually  deprived  of  food 
for  twenty-four  hours  before  kill- 
ing. This  is  considered  by  some  au- 
thorities to  be  too  long,  while  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  observe  a 
twelve,  even  an  eighteen-hour,  fast. 
It  is  claimed  that  anything  beyond 
that  limit  causes  a  shrinking  and  an 
ugly  appearance  of  the  flesh.  This 
would  probably  be  partly  avoided  by 
a  full  allowance  of  water  during  the 
first  half  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  killing  should  be  done  in  a 
manner  to  insure  a  rapid  and  pain- 
less death,  as  well  as  to  accomplish 
the  emptying  of  the  blood  vessels. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  every  step 
of  the  process,  from  catching  the 
fowl  to  nailing  on  the  cover  of  the 
shipping  box.  to  prevent  struggling, 
rough  handling,  dragging  on  the 
floor,  etc.— anything  that  may  bruise, 
discolor  or  mar  the  flesh  in  any  way. 

A  convenient  method  is  to  hang 
the  bird  during  the  process  of  killing 
and  picking.  Two  stout  cords  may 
be  attached  to  a  joist  or  overhead 
pole,  with  a  loop  at  the  lower  end 
of  each.  One  foot  of  the  turkey  is 
placed  in  each  loop,  the  wings  are 
crossed  to  prevent  flapping,  and  it 
is  allowed  to  hang  at  a  convenient 
height  for  the  one  that  stands  to  do 
the  picking.  A  sharp  knife  is  in- 
serted into  the  mouth  until  it 
reaches  back  far  enough  to  insure 
cutting  the  large  vessels  and  piercing 
the  brain  when  drawn  forward  and 
upward.  The  work  must  be  skill- 
fully done  or  the  bleeding  will  be 
incomplete.  Some  prefer  to  stun  the 
fowl  by  a  sharp  blow  on  the  base 
of  the  skull  before  the  sticking  to 
prevent  a  struggle  at  the  crucial 
moment. 

|  Dry  picking  is  the  only  approved 
me! hod  for  poultry  which  is  to  be 
shipped  to  a  distance,  but  scalding 
is  allowable  for  the  home  market,  al- 
though it  is  never  to  be  preferred. 
For  dry  picking,  the  feathers  are 
phuked  a  few  minutes  after  the 
sticking,  as  soon  as  sufficient  bleed- 
ing lias  taken  place,  and  the  process 
-should  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  feathers  should  be  left 
on  the  neck  for  about  3  inches  be- 
low the  head,  and  some  on  the  tail 
and  wings.  Tf  a  twisting  motion  is 
used  in  pulling  the  feathers,  it  greatly 
decreases  the  danger  of  breaking  or 


tearing  the  skin,  which  not  only 
mars  the  appearance,  but  allows  the 
entrance  of  bacteria  into  the  softer 
flesh  of  the  bird. 

If  scalding  is  to  be  adopted,  the 
best  method  is  as  follows:  The  fowl 
should  be  held  by  the  neck  and  legs 
and  sopped  up  and  down  in  hot,  but 
not  boiling  water.  In  about  ten  sec- 
onds it  should  be  lifted  out  and  then 
sopped  again,  care  being  taken  not 
to  allow  the  legs  or  head  to  reach 
the  water,  as  scalding  gives  a  very 
unpleasant  appearance  to  the  eyes 
and  comb.  It  should  then  be  plunged 
into  cold  water,  lest  the  fat  around 
the  feathers  should  cook  slightly  and 
render  the  skin  liable  to  tear. 

The  "plumping  up"  of  the  poultry 
is  accomplished  by  placing  them  in 
cold  water  after  they  have  been 
picked.  They  must  never  be  packed 
while  there  is  a  trace  of  animal  heat 
left  in  the  body,  or  they  will  spoil. 
It  takes  a  number  of  hours  for  the 
cooling  proces  to  be  complete. 

The  last  point  of  importance  before 
packing  is  the  shaping  of  the  fowl. 
Turkeys  may  be  placed  on  a  table 
breast  down,  and  firm  but  gentle 
pressure  be  made  on  the  back,  so  as 
to  spread  the  ribs.  A  board  with  a 
moderate  weight  may  be  put  on  top 
of  them  for  a  few  hours.  The  press- 
ing of  a  fowl  into  the  position  or 
shape  that  will  show  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  roundness  and  softness 
of  the  breast  meat  and  the  well-de- 
veloped thighs,  adds  greatly  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  poultry  counter 
and  also  to  the  profit  of  the  producer. 

The  last  item  to  be  attended  to  is 
the  packing  and  shipping.  Each  box 
or  barrel  should  hold  fowls  of  about 
the  same  weight,  not  more  than  two 
pounds  difference  being  allowed. 
Cocks  and  hens  should  be  packed  in 
separate  barrels,  and  each  barrel 
plainly  labeled  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber, weight  and  sex  of  the  birds. 
Each  fowl  should  be  wrapped  in  pa- 
per, the  neck  and  head  being 
wrapped  separately.  Paper  or  wood 
pulp  should  be  put  between  the  lay- 
ers, as  hay  or  straw  tends  to  discolor 
the  fowls,  and  the  barrel  should  be 
packed  tightly  to  prevent  bruising. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  use  ice  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  should  be  well 
covered  with  broken  pieces  and  a 
layer  of  cracked  ice  put  between  the 
layers  of  fowls.  It  is  important  to 
have  the  name  and  address  of  the 
consignee  placed  on  the  shipping 
package  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
plainly  read  and  to  avoid  all  possi- 
bility of  destruction  or  loss  in  case 
of  tags  or  erasure  in  case  of  mark- 
ings. This  precaution  will  be  a  de- 
cided aid  to  the  prompt  delivery  of 
the  fowls. 


When  Poultrymen  Fail 

While  there  is  great  profit  in  rais- 
ing poultry,  failure  of  special  poultry 
farms  is  frequently  reported. 

L,ack  of  proper  investigation  before 
going  into  the  enterprise  has  been  the 
usual  cause  of  lack  of  success.  Then, 
too,  perhaps,  bad  locations,  lack  of 
the  necessary  amount  of  capital,  care- 
less investment,  improper  choice  of 
breeds  and  character  of  buildings  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  trouble. 

Some  of  the  essential  features  in 
the  successful  handling  of  a  poultry 
farm  are  the  development  of  the  young 
stock,  proper  feeding,  proper  market- 
ing, the  right  kind  of  labor,  etc. 
Specialization  in  poultry  is  just  as 
profitable  as  specialization  in  any 
other  branch  of  agriculture.  A  care- 
ful account  of  expenses  and  receipts 
must  be  kept,  so  that  a  check  can 
be  made  from  time  to  time  on  the 
business.  Moreover,  poultry  in  small 
lots  are  very  adaptable  to  people  not 
in  the  best  of  health  and  particularly 
to  women,  who  are  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  farm  fowls. 


KOKOMO  FENCE 

Either  square  or  diamond  mesh,  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.    Send   for  Catalogue  with  net  factory 

prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 


Mitrkct   nnit    Aurora  Sts. 


Stockton.  Cnl. 


Here's  a  "hired  man" 

who  asks  no  wages,  eats  no 
food,  and  works  24  hours 
a  day,  365  days  in  the  year. 

When  you  hire  a  man,  you  judge  his  strength 
and  ability — you  wonder  if  he  is  reliable — 
you  note  who  recommends  him. 

Follow  this  plan  when  you  buy  your  tele- 
phone. You  can  get  a  Western  Electric  on 
30  days'  trial,  and  you  will 
find  it,  first  of  all,  substantially 
built.  Then  place  it  on  your 
wall  and  connect  it  up,  and 
you  will  find  it  proving  its 
reliability  by  being  "always 
on  the  job."  A  poor  tele- 
V  IHIW^Iili  phone  is  worse  than  none  at 
all,  for  once  you  have  come 
to  depend  upon  it,  it  may 
fail  you  when  you  need  it 
most. 

The  largest  telephone  manufacturers  in  the 
world  guarantee  that  a  Western  Electric 
Telephone  will  give  you  full  value  for  your 
money,  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers 
testify  that  they  have  found  this  to  be  true. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  95 
and  ask  for  details  of  our  30 -day  trial 
offer.  Is  there  any  reason  why  your  tele- 
phone service  shouldn 't  be  of  the  best  ? 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  the  7,500.000  "Bell"  Telephones 

New  York     Atlanta      Chicago      St.  Louis      Kansas  City       Denver  San  Francisco 

Buffalo         Richmond  Milwaukee  Indianapolis  Oklahoma  City  Omaha  Oakland 

Philadelphia  Savannah    Pittsburgh    Minneapolis  Dallas  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle 

Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland    St.  Paul       Houston  Los  Angeles  Portland 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 

The  Engine  of  Perfect  Design  and  Simplicity. 

Everybody's  Favorite. 
Is  Operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Distillate.  Fully 
Guaranteed  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

Built  on  modern  lines — sizes  l]/2>  3  and  S 
Horse  Power. 

Send  for  Catalogue — 
Mailed  Free 


Pumps! 

Pumps! 

for  every  service  and  use. 

National  Centrifugal  Pump 

has  ring-oiling  bearings.    It  is  fitted  with  one  inside  and  one  outside 
bearing  between  the  pulleys,  keeps  runner  in  perfect  alignment,  doing  away 
with  friction  ar.d  preventing  bearings  from  heating.    Long  packing  Itcx.  Guaran- 
teed, modern  up-tc-date.  We  also  carrv  the  largest  line  l4  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Hoit,  Brass  Goods,  etc. 
Send  for  our  large  Catalog.    Mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  Pump  House 

33-41  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Disk  Tools  for  Intensive  Tillage 

There  isn't  a  farmer  in  America  but 
who  should  own  at  least  one  Cut- 
away (Clark)  disk  harrow  or  plow. 
Over  100  Styles  and  Sizes 

Ask  us  nbout  the  Double  Actio!*  ENom« 
Harrow,  the  Double  Action  —  Reoular, 
the  Double  Actios— Extension  Head— (for 
orchard  work),  the  Single  Action— Regular. 
the  Sinqlb  Action— Extension  Head— (for 
orchard  work),  the  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  the 
Corn  and  Cotton  Harrow,  the  Right  Lap 
Plow,  the  California  Orchard  Plow,  or  the 
one-horse  harrows  and  cuJtivators,  whichever 
it  may  be  that  yon  need.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  a  Cutaway  (Clark)  machine.  Do 
not  accept  a  substitute.  Write  us  for  catalog. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Maker  0/ the  original  £Y  sMs*  harrows  and  fiom 

!>!»<l  Main  Street,  «-"^™**    Higganum,  Conn. 


Are  Your  Safety  Blades  Dull? 


If  they  are,  then  send  them  to  Mad- 
igan-Seeber  Cutlery  Co.  We  will 
sharpen  them  equally  as  good  as 
new.  Thousands  of  others  have  tried 
us  and  are  satisfied — why  not  you? 
Write  fur  circular  that  gives  full 
information.    Razors  honed  25c. 

Madigan-Seeber  Cutlery  Co. 

:i.'s  Befgta  St..  Vallejo.  Cal. 


FOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE 

BUY  A 

BDSTROM  IMPROVED  ^ 


n 


k.  Price  $15 


which  has  TELESCOPE  enabling  yon  to  read  the 

Target  over  400  yards  away,  and 

TERR  .CE.  OITCH,  TILE  DRAIN,  IRRIGATE 

your  land  perly,  and  save  surveyor's  fees.  It  Is 
sold  by  up  *<>-date  hardware  and  general  merchants 
everywhere,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  most 

SIMPLE,  ACCURATE,  OURABLE  AND  COMPLETE 

outfit  ever  made  for  all  farm  work.  If  your  deal- 
er hasn't  one  in  stork,  he  will  order  for  you  from 
a  nearby  hardware  jobber. 

Write  today  for  description  of  Level,  and  details 
of  our  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

BOSTROM- BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

10ft  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


f Detroit  Kerosene  Engine] 
Saves  Time,  Trouble,  Expense^  | 

The  Detroit  Kerosene  Engine 

is  the  simplest  und  mt  >-t  t  -  i  •  rf  u  I 
engine  you  ever  saw  or  heurd  of. 
Direct  transmission  of  power  with 
8  moving  parts  only  — no  useless 
rams,  gears  or  valves  to  take  op 
power  or  get  out  of  order.  No 
trouble— no  extra  expense.  Starts 
without  cranking. 

Runs  on 
Cheap  Kerosene 

Will  run  on  distillate  and 
casol  i  no ;  bu  t  kerosene  coats 
less  than  half  as  mneh  as 
gasoline.  Besides. kerosene 
contains  more  beat  units 
than  gasoline.  Result  — 
more  power — steadier  pow- 
er—atone-half  the  expense  , 
of  fuel  Comes  to  you  all  ready  to  run  feed  grinders, 
separators,  pumps,  saws,  eloctrio  light  plants-  Ma 
All  sues  in  stock  reo.ly  to  ship.  »-„_. 

guaranteed  6  VEAHS— Sent  on  trial  direct  lront 
our  factory  at  lowest  factory  prices.  .Don't  boy  an  ej> 
viae  until  yon  have  seen  the  Detroit  Write  today 
for  catalog  and  agent's  special  introductory  price  oa 
first  order  from  your  territory.  t  lwl 

Detroit  Easlno  Works,  oloBeJlevne  Ave,,  Detroit,  Uich. 
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Poultry  Perplexities  Answered 

 By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa  


PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA:  Can  sugar 
beets  be  used  effectively  as  a 
fattener  for  poultry? — C.  J.,  Solano, 
Cal. 

Sugar  beets  contain  about  12  per 
cent  of  sugar,  which  can  be  trans- 
formed into  fat  in  the  animal  body 
and  will  serve  as  a  source  of  muscu- 
lar energy.  While  this  is  true,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  use  much  sugar  food 
for  laying  hens,  as  any  excess  of 
sugar  or  of  acid  foods  materially  in- 
terferes with  the  egg  production.  For 
young  and  growing  poultry  naturally 
it  is  a  different  matter  and  in  the  fat- 
tening of  broilers  for  the  market.  In 
these  cases  we  can  use  foods  which 
would  not  be  advisable  in  the  case  of 
the  laying  hen. 

Professor  m.  e.  jaffa— How 

•  should  hen  manure  be  used  on 
plants?  What  is  the  method  of  pre- 
serving it? — T.  M.  S.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Hen  manure  should  not  be  used 
alone  on  plants  or  vegetables,  as  it 
is  too  strong  when  fresh.  The  best 
way  to  assure  success  is  to  mix  it  . 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  loam  and  ashes, 
or,  if  the  ashes  are  not  available,  loam 
will  be  sufficient.  This  reduces  the 
strength  and  makes  a  most  excellent 
manure.  The  best  way  to  preserve 
the  manure  for  future  use  is  to  mix 
it  with  dry  earth  or  plaster.  Sand 
alone  is  of  little  use  as  an  absorbent 
of  the  ammonia  which  escapes  if  the 
hen  manure  is  left  unmixed.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  210, 
Experiment  Station  Work  XXVII. 
gives  a  short  article  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  comparative  value  of  hen 
manure.  This  publication  can  be  ob- 
tained upon  application  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
at  a  cost  of  5  cents  cash  or  money 
order,  not  stamps. 

PROF.  Iff,  E.  JAFFA:  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  package  containing 
something  taken  from  lower  intestine 
of  a  young  chicken.  I  noticed  one  or 
two  straining  as  if  trying  to  >tool  and 
saw  what  looked,  like  a  white  cord 
extending,  or  an  angle  worm.  I  gave 
steeped  tobacco  in  ground  grain  and 
thought  that  would  eradicate  the 
trouble,  but  it  did  not.  I  haven't  lost 
any  fowls  and  they  look  healthy,  but 
I  imagined  they  did  not  grow  quite 
as  fast  as  they  should.  They  have 
free  range  and  barley  (ground)  and 
wheat,  with  a  few  fresh  vegetables. 
The  grass  is  green  here  all  summer. 
Please  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
and  what  to  do.  The  one  killed  is 
not  the  only  one.  as  I  saw  two 
others  that  I  am  sure  are  affected. — 
A.  H.,  Bellevue,  Cal. 

The  "something"  submitted  is  tape- 
worm. Accurate  diagnosis  of  worms 
in  the  intestines  can  be  made  only 
by  finding  the  worms  in  the  drop- 
pings of  the  fowls.  A  fowl  affected 
with  worms  to  any  great  extent  fre- 
quently shows  the  general  symptoms 
of  dullness  and  depression.  Birds 
that  are  suspected  of  being  affected 
with  worms  should  be  shut  up  in  a 
coop  and  given  a  dose  of  some  ver- 
mifuge or  a  purgative  dose  of  Epsom 
salts.  If  careful  observation  of  the 
droppings  is  made  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, the  worms,  if  present,  can  usual- 
ly be  detected  in  this  way.  This  is 
not,  however,  an  infallible  test. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  treat- 
ing tapeworms  in  fowls  is  to  mix  in 
the  food  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
pomegranate  root  bark  for  every  fifty 
birds.  In  treating  a  few  birds  at  a 
time  it  is  well  to  follow  this  medi- 
cine with  a  purgative  dose  of  castor 
oil,  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls.  Pow- 
dered areca  nut  is  the  best  tapeworm 
remedy  for  most  fowls,  but  turkeys 
are  unfavorably  affected  by  it.  It 
may  be  given,  in  doses  of  .30  to  45 
grains,  mixed  with  butter  and  made 
into  pills.     Male  fern  is  also  good 


and  may  be  used  in  the  form  of 
powder  (dose,  30  grains  to  1  dram) 
or  of  liquid  extract  (dose,  15  to  30 
drops.)  It  should  be  given  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  before  feeding. 
Oil  of  turpentine  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  all  worms  which  inhabit 
the  digestive  canal.  It  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  one  to  three  tea- 
spoonfuls,  and  is  best  administered 
by  forcing  it  through  a  small  flexible 
catheter,  that  has  been  oiled  and 
passed  through  the  mouth  and 
esophagus  to  the  crop.  Tnis  medicine 
is  less  severe  in  its  effects  if  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  olive  oil,  but 
if  it  fails  to  destroy  the  parasites 
when  so  diluted  it  may  be  given  pure. 
The  method  of  administering  medi- 
cine by  depositing  it  directly  in  the 
crop  can  be  advantageously  used 
with  many  other  liquid  remedies,  and 
should  be  adopted  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  important  to  have  the  full  dose 
in  the  stomach  in  a  short  time.  It 
does  away  with  the  uncertainty  of 
giving  medicine  in  the  food  or  drink- 
ing water,  and  with  a  little  practice 
is  more  expeditious  than  making  and 
giving  pills.  The  open  end  of  the 
catheter  may  be  inserted  into  a  rub- 
ber bulb  having  one  opening.  Just 
sufficient  air  should  be  expelled  from 
the  bulb,  so  that  the  dose  of  medi- 
cine will  be  sucked  up  without  being 
followed  by  much  air.  The  bird's 
head  is  then  brought  in  a  line  with 
the  neck,  which  is  extended.  The 
catheter  is  passed  carefully  to  the 
crop,  when  a  slight  pressure  on  the 
bulb  forces  out  the  medicine,  and  the 
instrument  is  withdrawn.  The  oper- 
ator should  be  sure  that  he  avoids 
the  trachea. 

PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA:  I  have  a 
pullet  .-ix  months  old,  whose 
comb  is  red,  plumage  good  and  who 
is  a  good  layer.  She  seems  to  be  in 
perfect  health  except  that  there  is  a 
constant  discharge  from  her  nose.  It 
is  not  a  thick,  yellowish  discharge 
like  that  of  roup.  It  is  thin  and 
watery,  but  as  she  is  constantly  on 
plowed  ground  and  gets  her  nose 
down  to  the  ground  a  good  deal,  I 
find  every  night  that  her  nose  is 
completely  stopped  up.  I  have  tried 
giving  permanganate  of  potash  in  the 
water  and  have  used  peroxide  every 
day.  I  have  tried  other  remedies,  but 
none  stops  the  discharge.  Kindly 
suggest  a  treatment. — R.  H.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

The  following  treatment  is  sug- 
gested: Mix  thoroughly  1  part  of 
eucalyptus  oil  and  9  parts  of  olive 
oil.  Break  up  a  garlic  so  as  to  make 
it  juicy  and  add  to  the  oil  mixture. 
The  dose  is  about  three  drops,  de- 
livered by  medicine  dropper  in  the 
nose.  Hold  beak  shut  and  the  oil 
mixture  will  go  to  the  throat.  This 
remedy  has  been  very  successful  in 
such  cases. 


Care   Brings  Hardiness 

Hardiness  does  not  go  by  color  of 
plumage.  Hardiness  depends  on  the 
care  given  to  fowls. 


Feeding  Coop  for  Chicks 

Little  chicks  need  a  feeding  coop 
where  they  can  eat  in  peace  away 
from  the  older  fowls. 


Quiet    Hen   the  Best 

A  quiet,  gentle  hen  with  the  mother 
instinct  strongly  developed  is  worth 
money  in  the  chicken  business. 


Avoid   the   Bad  Eggs 

See  that  every  egg  you  sell  is 
strictly  fresh.  A  few  bad  eggs  will 
give  a  bad  name  to  the  whole  lot 


Dispose  of  Non-Layers 

After  hens  are  through  laying  they 
should  be  sold  to  the  butcher  unless 

kept  for  breeding  next  season. 


TOO  ^,,1^. 

late 


if 


if 


DON'T  be  "Too  Late!" 
You  have  teen  your  chickens  moping, 
ineezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them  ngJat 
it*  bteath  and  die.  Thai's  ROUP,  li  t 
hurosae  to  relieve— it's  dollars  saved  to  cute  them. 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 

•Joes  the  woik.  50c  and  $  1 .00.  II  dealer  hasn't  h. 
tend  lo  us.     Money  tefunded  ii  it  ever  fails. 

Al  youijdealen — Of  tend  ta 


FREE 
For  name  of  say  tup- 
ply  dealer  and  ■larapi 
4c  ws  will  mail  /res 
copy  Conkmy'm  60  p. 
Poultry  Booh. 


Coulton  Poultry  &  Stock  Food 
Co  ,  Petaluma :  Germain  Sod 
Co.,  Los  Angeles :  Inland  Seed 
Co.,  Spokane :Routledge  Seed 
&  Floral  Co  Portland ;  Status 
Seed  Co..  Seattle;  Brsckmas- 
Ker  Milling  Co..  Victoria. 
&  C  Wastes  Oisnibutost, 


GREASE 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO  S.F.  SOLE  MFRS. 


^BIG  Money  ,n  lKo 

11^      ^rr  SEASON 


I  There  9  a  big  demand  lor  Irrigation 
■  wells  throafhoul  California  and  the 

1  Southwest.  Yog  can  MaJce  Big  Money 
[during  your  spare  time  with  the 

IMPROVED  POWERS 
COMBINED  BORING  AND 
DRILLING  MACHINE 

■  'W  foot  well  in  It  houn. 

i'  •"..""""lb  gra»el.  sand  or 
nay;  drllliihruogb  rock.  One  tears 
takes  il  ot.t  may  road.  Oprrstrd 
by  tame  team  or  by"  gas  angioe  If 
preferred.  No  tower  or  otaklaii 
rotatra  in  own  drill.  PKIK 
.  Cstaloi;  Easy  Terms. 

Lisle  MT|,  Co. 

Box  527.  San  Francisco. 


THERE'S  BIG  MONEY  IN  TREES 

■ — pro rided  you  plaot  the  right  ?  arts-ties  and 
get  stock  that  is  strong  and  thrifty  and  true 
to  name.     It  don't  pay  to  take  chances  with 

anything  hut  absolutely  first-class  stock — from 
a  reliable  nursery. 

We  hare  been  established  here  for  30  yeare 
and  arr  thorough!}  imatt-d  >o  what  is  best 
adapted  from  a  profit- r>rndncine   standpoint  to 

every  section  of  the  Pacific  Coast* 

WE  GROW  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS 

aad  can  supply  your  orders  complete  large  or 
small  quantities  -oranges.  lemon.'*,  pomelos,  ap- 
ples, peaches,  pears,  plum*,  walnuts,  almonds, 
grape  riDes.  berries,  ornamental  shrub" .  palms, 
evergreens,  hardy  field-grown  rasas,  ate,  etc. 


WRITE  US  FOR  SUGGE, 


ji  i 


I>t  us  know  yoor  probable  requirements  and 
what  yon  are  planning  on  setting  oat  this  sea- 
son, we  will  be  glsa  to  adTisaj  with  you,  frss 
of  charge,  as  to  what  is  best  suited  lo  your 

locally. 

^ncher(je^ 

INursenes^w 


Box*'  Fresno. California 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Poultry  Records 


-By  T.  F.  McFall- 


Egg  Co-operation 


WELL-KEPT  records  running 
from  year  to  year  are  of  im- 
mense value  in  the  poultry  business. 
The  human  memory  is  treacherous 
and  should  be  aided  by  a  simple  but 
carefully  kept  set  of  records,  not  too 
complicated  and'  burdensome.  Most 
of  the  records  kept  by  the  beginner 
are  too  complicated,  and  the  first 
thing  he  knows  he  has  quit  paying 
any  attention  to  them. 

The  biggest  value  of  a  poultry 
record  is  a  reference.  I  want  to 
know  the  egg-laying  and  breeding 
records  of  particular  fowls,  and  with- 
out setting  this  down  on  paper  I  will 
never  remember  it,  and  even  if  I  do 
I  will  not  be  absolutely  sure. 

Any  system  is  good  if  the  man  who 
is  keeping  the  records  thinks  so.  Per- 
sonally, 1  like  the  card  index,  as  it 
is  compact  and  goes  on  indefinitely. 
It  is  easy  to  get  at  and  easy  to  keep 
the  entries  up.  I  have  used  these 
ordinary  loose-leaf  books  where  the 
leaves  are  kept  between  covers  by 
being  threaded  on  a  shoestring  bind- 
ing.   They  are  all  right,  too. 

Growth,  egg  production,  breeding, 
fancy  qualities,  number  hatched  and 
sold  and-the  cost  of  feeding  and  gen- 
eral maintenance  are  some  of  the 
things  the  grower  should  keep  *rack 
of  if  he  is  going  to  know  whether 
or  not  his  business  is  really  paying. 

In  order  to  keep  track  of  the  dif- 
ferent birds  it  is  a  good  idea  to  use 
leg  bands.  These  are  inexpensive 
and- bear  numbers  that  are  of  excel- 
lent service  in  watching  egg  produc- 
tion, age  and  hatching,  as  well  as 
rearing  records.  In  breeding  fancy 
or  pure  stock  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  account  of  the  matings.  This 
will  keep  account  of  relationship  and 
other  important  matters  that  ought 
I  to  be  well  known  by  the  owner. 
Where  interest  is  taken  in  egg- 
laying  records,  a  record  blank  should 
be  tacked  to  the  wall  of  the  hen- 
house and  the  records  kept  up  daily. 
Setting  records  are  something  that 
every  chicken  raiser  ought  to  keep. 
In  too  many  places  these  records  are 
merely  scratched  in  pencil  or  char- 
coal on  a  wall  or  a  doorway,  some- 
times on  a  window  ledge.  A  home- 
made blank  may  be  made  and  tacked 
oyer  the  nests.  A  piece  of  cardboard 
will  prove  satisfactory  for  this  pur- 
pose. N 

The  brooding  records,  if  kept,  may 
be  very  simple.  They  may  simply 
state  the  numbe:  of  chicks  placed  in 
the  brooder — indicating  the  brooder 
by  a  number — and  the  loss  of  the 
chicks  from  day  to  day.  If  the  causes 
are  known  they  may  be  set  down  on 
the  card.  Now  and  then  it  is  pos- 
sible to  look  back  over  these  cards 
and  try  to  discover  if  there  is  not 
some  way  in  which  these  losses 
might  have  been  easily  prevented  and 
future  losses  avoided. 

Where  a  brooder  is  used  that  is 
heated  artificially  the  record  of  the 
temperature  should  be  taken  several 
times  a  day  during  the  first  season 
the  plan  is  tried.  This  will  give  a 
good  insight  into  the  reasons  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  plan,  as 
much  of  the  well-being  of  the  chicks 
is  dependent  on  temperature  as  well 
.as  ventilat.'  n. 

Many  of  us  have  no  particular  feed- 
ing system,  although  we  should  have. 
About  the  only  record  necessary,  un- 
less there  is  a  system  in  use,  is 
the  cost.  Where  new  foods  are  be- 
ing tested  the  birds  should  be 
weighed  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  test  if  the  experiment  is  to  be 
of  any  value. 

In  record  keeping  too  much  should 
never  be  attempted.  It  is  hard  to 
keep  up  with  the  task  where  there 
is  much  work  to  be  done.  Unless 
the  system  is  simple  the  entries  will 
be  put  off  from  day  to  day  and  the 
records  will  become  worthless. 


The  following;  plan  for  co-operative 
egg-selling  by  farmers  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Conference  for  Education  In 
the  South  by  W.  J.  Shuford  of  Hick- 
ory, I*.  C: 

ANY  number  of  farmers  from  six 
up  can  start  an  egg-selling  asso- 
ciation. They  should  have  enough 
hens  to  furnish  at  least  two  cases  of 
eggs  per  week  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  egg  production  is  the 
lightest. 

The  amount  of  capital  necessary 
to  start  might  be  as  low  as  $50  or 
$100,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
members.  There  should  be  an  initia- 
tion fee  of  $5  to  get  the  necessary 
capital.  Organize  by  getting  the 
farmers  and  their  wives  together  to 
talk  the  matter  over.  There  should 
be  four  or  five  meetings,  and  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly  discussed,  before  get- 
ting down  to  business.  The  farmers 
should  secure  some  central  location 
in  the  neighborhood  that  would  be 
accessible  to  all  who  might  wish  to 
join  the  association.  The  schoolhouse 
during  the  school  term  could  be  a 
place  for  the  gathering  of  the  eggs. 
The  children  could  bring  in  the  eggs 
when  they  come  to  school.  Sales, 
etc.,  could  be  looked  after  by  the 
teacher. 

Constitution  and  by-laws  should  be 
very  simple.  There  should  be  an 
agreement  in  writing  specifying  fresh, 
clean  eggs,  gathered  daily,  and  de- 
livered at  least  twice  a  week  to  the 
association  for  a  given  period;  and 
rules  should  be  made  that  if  a  patron 
brought  in  bad  eggs  over  three  times 
he  would  be  dropped  from  the  as- 
sociation. 

A  stamp  should  be  given  each 
member  with,  a  number  on  it  as  a 
means  of  identification,  together  with 
an  agreement  to  attend  a  meeting 
when  called  by  the  president. 

Officers  should  consist  of  president, 
secretary,  manager  and  treasurer, 
with  a  governing  board  of  from  four 
to  six  directors.  Possibly  it  would 
be  best  to  combine  the  offices  of 
secretary,  treasurer  and  manager. 

Some  nearby  market  should  be  se- 
lected and  a  good  grocer  found  who 
desires  a  good  quality  of  eggs.  Hotel 
and  college  trade  should  also  be 
cultivated. 

Shipments  should  be  made  two  or 
three  times  a  week  in  warm  weather, 
and  twice  a  week  at  other  times  of 
the  year. 

A  record  should  be  kept  of  all 
eggs  received.  '  If  any  profits  accrue 
they  should  be  divided  among  the 
patrons  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness furnished. 

Cash  should  be  paid  for  all  eggs 
as  bought,  price  based  on  daily  mar- 
ket reports. 

Start  the  association  in  a  small 
way,  give  it  a  name,  and  sell  your 
eggs  under  this  name.  All  goods 
should  be  carefully  packed  in  cartons. 


Lime  Prevents  Disease. 

Scatter  the  air-slaked  lirae  every- 
where in  the  poultry-house  during 
damp  weather,  and  in  the  yards,  too, 
and  it  will  do  much  to  prevent  roup. 
Back  of  this,  however,  must  be  clean- 
liness and  dry  quarters. 


Fresh  Eggs  in  Demand. 

The  folks  that  eat  eggs  are  more 
and  more  demanding  good  fresh 
eggs.  That  is  just  what  they  will 
ret  from  the  nests  of  the  up  to  date 
poultry  farmer. 


Cull  the  Old  Hens. 

A  hen  over  2  years  old  is  fit  only 
for  the  pot  and  to  mother  chickens. 
She  is  past  her  profitable  laying  days. 


Feed  Well  During  Moult. 

One  mistake  in  hen  culture  is  not 
to  feed  the  hen  well  when  she  is 
"dry."  A  molting  hen  does  hard  work. 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  lead  in  style  and  are  unap- 
'proached  in  wearing  qualities.   They  look,  fit,  feel  and 
wear  right.    They  give  you  the  latest  style,  absolute 
satisfaction,  and  genuine  comfort.  These  splendid  shoes 
are  not  equalled  by  other  shoes  selling  at  anywhere 
near  the  same  price. 

Made  for  Lasting  Service 

Only  the  choicest  upper  leather,  fine  oak  tanned  soles  and 
the  best  of  materials  go  into  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes.  They 

are  made  to  last  and  hold  their  shape.  Buy  Mayer  Honorbilt 

Shoes  and  get  the  greatest  shoe  values  obtainable. 

WARNING — Always  be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  dole.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us, 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all 
styles  for  men,  women  and  children: 
Drysox,  the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yerma 
Cushion  Shoes;  and  Martha  Wash 
ington  Comfort  Shoes. 


F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
MILWAUKEE 


HONORBftt 


For  Men 
Women  and 
Children 


pure:  bred  o.  i.  cs 

Have  15  boar  pigs  left  from  March  farrow. 
These  are  sired  by  Cosmos  and  Crescent  Carl. 
Everything  else  gone.  My  brood  sows  will  far- 
row in  Aug.,  Sept.  and  Oct.  These  are  bred  to 
extra  big,  heavy  boned  boars.  Am  taking  orders 
now  for  weaned  pigs ;  8  weeks  old  when 
shipped.     Write  your  wants  now. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Member  of  N.  (>.  L.  C.  Chester  White  Record 
Association. 


Fancy  Alfalfa  Seed 
Vetch 
Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples. 

West  Coast  Seed  House, 

110-118  E.  7th  St., 
I. <>s  Angeles,  Cat. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLAGE 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  luert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classi- 
fication for  three  eeata  a  word  for  cMk 

Insertion.   


REAL  ESTATE 


POULTRY 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn* — Baby  chicks  for 
sale;  baby  chicks,  day  old,  $10  per 
hundred  and  $!»u  per  thousand,  liggs 
lor  hatching,  $4.50  per  hundred.  Cock- 
erels and  pullets,  prices  on  application. 
The  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box  L,  Irv- 
ing-ton, Cnl.    A.  dc  Campos,  l'rop.  

Sheppard'a      Famous      Anconas,  the 

world's  best;  single  or  rose  comb; 
first  at  world's  greatest  shows,  includ- 
ing London  (England).  Madison  Square 
and  Cleveland;  greatest  egg  record.  2;>6 
average;  catalogue  free.  Cecil  Saep- 
pard,  Berea,  Ohio.  President  Interna- 
tional Aneona  Club.  

Now  rather  than  the  hen  or  duck, 

Just  try  SQUABS  for  better  luck. 
With  a  little  care  and  proper  eats 
TheVre  good  as  cash  la  just  4  weekn. 
Mated  breeders  at  reasonable  prices.  S. 
A.  Robinson.  P.  O.  Bo*  40*.  Fresno.  Cal. 

White  Minorca  Chicken  Ranch — A  num- 
ber of  good  young  hens  for  sale;  also 
cockerels  for  breeding  purposes  at  rea- 
sonable price;  write  for  prices.  T.  H. 
Bowen,  Route  2.  Santa  Ana.  Cal.  

S<iual>    Raising    a    Coming    Industry — 

Good  squabs  a  good  price.  W  rite 
for  my  prices  on  the  popular  breeds  of 
pigeons.  J.  A.  HACOCK,  »49  I  St., 
Fresno.  Cal.  

White  Indian  Itiiuner  Duekn,  our  spe- 
cialty; Beal-American  strain;  stock 
eggs  and  ducklings.  Free  circular.  E. 
E.  Blooinfleld,  Box  22H,  Hlllhuvst, 
Wash.   

Harred    Plymouth    Rocks,    "The  Kind 
That  Win  and  Lay."  Choice  stock  for 
sale.     Cbas.   H.    Vodden.   box   «>...  bos 
tin  low,  Cal.  

"Pigeons,"  Runts,  Carneaux,  Homers, 
Maltese,  Tumblers,  White  Kings; 
thousands  to  select  from;  largest  plant 
in  West.  C.  R.  King,  K  and  Spring  St, 
llaywnrd,  Cal.  

Geo.  H.  Croley  Co..  Inc.,  largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the 
West  «31-«.17  Brnnnnn  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. CaL  Write  for  free  feeding  sys- 
tem^ . 

«  hite  Rocks— Mottled  Anconas — Fancy 
Utility — Great  winter  layers;  stock 
and  eggs  for  sale;  catalogue  free. 
Dunlela  *  Sons,  Ideal  Poultry  •  ards, 
Hoquiaiii.  Wash.  , 

Just     out:   "The     Superior    Egg  Farm 
News."  Tells  all  about  the  great  poul- 
try farm  of  Southern  California;  FREh 
for  the  asking.  Address  Superior  KsB 

Farm,  Route  1,  Anaheim,  CaU  

Trapnested  S.  C  White  Leghorns — 1,000 
year-old  breeders,  all  trapnested;  500 
vigorous  cockerels  for  sale.    Arthur  U. 
s ehrocder,  Box  22.  San  (ircuorio,  Cal. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 


Trees  that  stand  Inspection — Four  to 
six  feet;  apple.  8c  each;  pear,  20c 
each;  1150  per  1,000.  Petite,  Standard, 
Imperial  Prune.  $12  per  100.  Grafted 
Franquette  Walnut,  2  to  3  feet.  50c. 
Write  for  prices  on  other  stock.  Qual- 
ity guaranteed.  Southern  Oregon  Slur- 
scry. Y«mealla^OM-goo.  

The    1,2041- Acre  Nursery — Growers  of 
1,500   varieties    of   trees   and  plants. 
Oregon    Nurxery    Co.,   Oreneo,  Oregon. 
Sales  office,  523  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

l,oa  Angeles,  Cal.  

Do  you  want  to  sell  your  Burbank  cac- 
tus?    We    buy   them.  Sempervlrena 

Cactus  Farm.  Santa  Rosa,  CnL  

Quality  Trees — Nuf  Sed.  Caaa  Nurseries, 

Sehastopol,  Cal.  

For  Sale — Spineless    cactus  cuttings, 
15c.    Carrie  Riddle,  Orange,  Cal. 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

For  Sale  Cheap— Second  hand  gasoline 

engines;  new  and  second  hand  water 
and  oil  well  tools;  California  water 
well  rigs  built  to  order.  Call  and  see 
us  before  buying  elsewhere.  California 
Tool  Works,  811  North  Broadway,  Los 

Angeles,  Cnl.  

For  Sale — Flour  city  tractors;  we  quit 

the  tractor  business;  we  have  3-40 
H.  P.  (32  H.  P.  drawbar)  tractors;  4 
cylinders;  no  better  at  any  price;  for- 
mer price  $.1,500;  never  been  used;  will 
sacrifice  for  cash;  no  reasonable  offer 
refused.      The    H.    C.    Shaw  Company, 

Stockton)  cal.   

For   Sale  —  Farming   Machinery.  One 

new  Case  60  h.  p.  steam  engine  and 
new  separator,  32-inch  cylinder,  with 
blower  and  recleaner;  also  two  new 
sections  of  John  Deere  steam  plow. 
Box  288,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


Fresno  County  is  famous  the  world 
around  for  the  productiveness  of  its 
vineyards,  its  raisins,  wine  and  green 
fruits,  for  the  productiveness  of  its 
peach  and  apricot  orchards,  its  orange 
groves,  its  vast  alfalfa  fields  and  splen- 
did dairies;  lying  to  the  ea.st  and 
northward  from  Fresno  city  is  a  won- 
derfully fertile  country,  watered  from 
the  Kings  river  by  the  greatest  Irriga- 
tion system  in  California:  it  is  this 
district  largely  that  is  making  Fresno 
county  famous  as  the  richest  agricul- 
tural county  in  the  United  States;  one 
can  travel  for  hundreds  of  miles  over 
avenues  traversing  this  section  of  the 
country  and  find  every  acre  under  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  planted  to 
trees,  vines  or  alfalfa;  men  have  come 
from  far  and  near  to  buy  homes  in  this 
favored  locality  and  many  have  been 
disappointed  because  they  have  found 
It  "all  taken."  Not  so  now,  for  during 
those  years  the  great  rich  acres  of  the 
old  Bullard  ranch  were  in  hiding. 
Practically  surrounded  by  perfect  or- 
chards, vineyards  and  alfalfa  fields, 
Bullard  lands  grew  only  grain.  Only 
recently  this  has  changed.  A  transfer 
of  water  rights  to  Bullard  lands  has 
put  them  on  a  par  with  the  best  of  the 
well  known  Fresno  aolL  The  Bullard 
ranch  now  is  subdivided,  on  the  market 
- — out  of  its  hiding — and  the  final  clean- 
up of  this  particular  ki:-.d  of  Fresno 
dirt  is  being  made.  There  is  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  it.  Its  character 
and  location,  almost  adjoining  the  city 
of  Fresno,  make  it  unique  as  a  home 
making  site  or  profitable  investment. 
Are  you  interested  in  securing  a  home 
in  a  country  like  this?  Are  you  inter- 
ested in  makii  ir  an  investment  that  is 
sure  and  will  bring  quick  and  tremen- 
dous returns?  Our  claim  is  that  it 
shows  for  Itself.  If  you  want  to  learn 
more  of  Bollard  Lands  Irrigated,  write 
Cnraine-Sarukera  Corp.,  184U  Tulare  St., 
Fresno,  Cal. 

Oregon  Farm  for  Sale — $L'5.0u0. 00  will 
buy  an  Ideal  164-acre  farm  in  the 
beautiful  Willamette  Valley,  where 
crops  never  fail;  50  acres  in  clover, 
balance  in  grain  and  hay;  130  walnut 
trees,  part  bearing;  two  acres  of 
pru.ies,  apples  and  cherries.  Well  fin- 
ished nine-room  house;  good  barn. 
Plenty  of  water  the  year  round.  Out 
buildings  all  under  paint.  Is  an  ex- 
cellent dairy  farm,  one  mile  from  a 
live  town  of  3,500  population.  Half 
cash,  balauie  easy  terms.  Owner  has 
other  business.  Address  owner,  A.  W. 
Fischer,  Corral lia,  Oregon. 
For  Sale — Mountain  ranch  near  MiddTe- 
town.  Lake  county,  CaL;  60  acres 
good  fruit  land,  100  acres  pasture; 
»oud,  some  orchard,  vineyard  bearing, 
4  good  springs  running  ail  year,  creek 
through  land,  house  4  rooms,  pantry, 
basement,  garret,  barn,  plumbing  to 
house  and  garden;  climate  and  water 
excellent;  make  first-class  summer  re- 
sort: cheap  for  cash.  Address  tl.  Her- 
man, Mlddiclonn,  Cal. 

Twenty  acres  fluent  river  Bottom  pear 

land,  or  will  sell  in  two  10-acre 
tracts;  all  cleared  and  ready  to  plant; 
same  kind  of  land  that  has  produced 
$1,000  per  acre  from  eleven-year-old 
trees  this  year;  fine  place  for  a  home; 
good  schools  close;  splendid  transport- 
ation facilities,  including  electric;  good 
roads;  cheap  considering  quality  of 
land;  levee  protection  best  in  the  val- 
ley. Address  W.  r.  Sandercoek,  23 
Montgomery  8t„  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Wisconsin  Apple  Orchards — Costs  less 
to  start  and  produce  more  and  better 
apples  than  elsewhere;  nearness  to 
markets  great  factor  in  net  profits.  For 
information  relative  to  apple  orchard 
lands  along  the  Soo  Line  ask  for  book- 
let "Garden  of  Eden."  Address  W.  H. 
Klllcu,  Land  Commissioner.  Sao  Line, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

For  Sale — At  $20  an  acre,    150  acres; 

buildings,  fences;  excellent  location 
for  bees,  poultry  and  few  cows;  65 
acres  cleared,  30  of  this  alfalfa;  several 
hundred  acres  alfalfa  surrounding; 
railroad  through  place.  Address  A.  G. 
Evans,  Doyle,  Cal. 

State  sella  land  now  regardless  of  pres- 
ent vnlaei  information  about  valuable 
pieces  .overlooked  near  all  towns,  all 
counties,  some  near  you.  You  need  our 
free  circulars.  Write  the  California 
State  Lnnd  Information  Bureau,  1311  K 
St.,  Sacramento, 

You  Need  Our  free  circulars  about 
State  land  overlooked.  Some  well 
located  near  you.  We  help  you  buy 
direct  from  officials  now  CHEAP. 
Write  California  State  Land  Inrorma- 
tlon  Bureau,  Sacrnmento.  California. 

I  will  sell  on  IO  years'  time  80  to  3.000 

acres  farm  land  in  Lincoln  Co., 
Wash.:  as  many  dollars  per  acre  as 
bushels  of  grain  grown  to  the  acre  this 
year.    C.  W.  Bethel,  Harrington.  Wash. 

Tcliama    I. and   Office — It   will    pay  you 
to  see   Scott   &  Emerlck,  denlcrs  In 
farm   and   city  property.  Box  147,  Te- 
hama, Cal. 


For  Sale — Villa  sites  on  the  Blue  Lakes. 

Address  G.  A.  Behxnd,  Midlake  P.  O- 
CaL 

For  Sn!e — 60-acre  alfalfa  ranch;  mod- 
ern improvements.     Address  Box  OS, 
Wlnton,  Merced  County,  Cal.   

Improved  farm  for  $25,00* — D.  II.  Cook, 
C  orouatioa,  Alberta,  Canada. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


Farms  Wanted — We  have  direct  buyers; 

don't  pay  commissions;  write,  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price; 
we  help  buyers  locale  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  lavcsl cut  Asso- 
ciation, 8  Palace  bids-,  Li'iii^canoLa, 
Minn. 

Wanted — Good  farm,  well  located;  from 
owner  only;  slate  price  a:  '1  particu- 
lars.    Vivian,  Box  7M>  Chicago. 


LIVESTOCK 


I'nnsnnl  offerings.  Goernsey.-I  Hnmp- 
suirca! — 18  months  Guer.isey  bull 
from  H.  R.  dam  producing  5:!5  lbs.  but- 
ter fat  and  an  under  yearling  Guern- 
sey heifer;  prize  winning  bred  gilts 
and  young  Hampshire  boars  of  unusual 
merit;  you  want  this  kind  of  stock. 
D.  J.  W.  Henderson,  First  National 
Bank  E:jg..  Berkeley.  Cnl.  

Hogs — Registered    Duroc's    pigs,  bred 
gilts  and  boars  of  good  Eastern  and 
Western  strains.     For  particulars  ad- 
dress Lindqulat  BruUcra,  Turlock,  Cal. 

Buy   a  registered  Jcmey  hall   or  bull 
calf    from    prise    winners    and  pro- 
ducers, no".e  better,  from  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.,  Loe^erord,  C~l.  

For  Sale — Eight  Poland  Chin  1  gilts  and 
one  boar.  February  and  March  Far- 
row; registered  ard  transferred  for  $15 
each,  f.  o.  b.  Grldley.  Cal.  N.  M.  Lester. 

Registered     Berkshires:     young  boars 
ready  for  service;  populnr  American 
strains.     G.  B.  Reeves,  Mountain  View, 

Cal.  

430  ».n~ora  gonts.  10  registered1  bucks 
ard  does;  first  $2.00  a  head  takes  the 
bunch:     big     bargains.      John  Glbba, 

French  Guleh.  Cal.  

J.  W.  l'enolt.  Route  2.  Modesto,  Cul. — 
Registered  Holstein  bulls  from  large 
producing  dams.    Write  for  particulars. 

Forest  HIH  Stock  Farm — Iluroc  Jersey 
swine:  choice  young  pltrs  and  breed- 
ing stock.    John  Schracder,  Gates,  Ore. 

860  Big-type  Mulefoot  Hogs  of  all  ages 
for  sale.  Catalogue  free.  John  Dun- 
lap,  V.  illlamsport,  Ohio. 
For  Sale — A  few  milch  goats  of  various 
ages:  both  sexes:  write  or  call.  Geo. 
Lane-lots,  Sehastopol,  Cal.  

Pafefnea    Ranch    Co.,    Polelnes,  Cal.— 
Registered    Percherons     and  Short- 
horns.  

Tnm worths— The  Racon  hog.  Kennedy 
Bros.,  Amsterdam,  Cal,   

For  Snlr — 20  dairy  cows  and  20  heifers. 

El  la  March.  Goshen.  Cal.  

Reels!,  red  Berkshire*.  $10.  at  weaning 

time.  W.  D.  Good,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 


RABBITS 


Keep    rabbits    and    make   big  money; 

cheapest,  best  meat;  litter  enormous- 
ly every  month;  some  does  raise  50 
yearly;  large  stock,  all  breeds,  both 
sexes.  9  months  old;  this  month  only, 
$3;  order  quick;  fancy  breeders.  West 
Coast  Hare  Farm,  Sawtelle.  CaL  

Belgian,  New  Zealand  nud  Flemish 
Giant  Rabblta.  Get  wise.  Investi- 
gate. Catalogue  free.  Caldwell  Broth- 
ers, Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  San  Fernando 
Boulevard. 

For  Sale — Rabbits  of  all  kinds;  thor- 
oughbred Belgians,  New  Zealands, 
Angoras,  Flemish  Giants.  We  ship 
everywhere  and  guarantee  stock  as 
represented.  S.  M.  Basher  *  Co.,  93<I 
Central  Ave.,  L—  Angeles.  

Wnnted — Babbit  pelts.    Pacific  Fur  Co., 
404A  28th  avc,  San  Francisco. 


PHEASANTS 


Booklet,  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants,"  20c. 

Prices  free.  H.  W.  Myers,  Tacouia, 
Wash.  

Rtng-.\ecked  China  Pheasants  for  Sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Agua  Calienle,  Sououia  Co..  Cal. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
BUYERS 


Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought;  cash; 

assaying,  50c.  Pioneer  Assaying 
Company,  450  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
 SALE 

Symoa   Bros.,   \v  reckers — Largest  sup- 
pliers of  second-hand  building  mate- 
rial in  San  Francisco.    Our  own  saws, 

teams  and  stock  to  select  from  insures 

promptness,  accuracy  and  satisfaction! 
Sf'KClALS:  Select   s-cond-hand  dimen- 
sion   stock — no  waste — rales    on  car 

lots,  or  quantities: 

New  perfect  pine  doors   $  1  50 

New  perfect  RW  doors   L40 

New  slightly  damaged  pine  or 

redwood   .75 

New  perfect  front  glass__$.'.25  to  3.51 

New  slightly  damaged  glass   l.Bfl 

New  oak  stain  glass   7.59 

2nd  hand  old  style,  non  aizea   .25 

2nd  hand  old  style  si^.es   .7g 

2nd  hand  5-panel  good   1  ">i 

Single  sash  3,-,c  to  ,;5a 

Large  headed  orn"  mental  piece  10.00 

Complete  new  wiudows  and 

frames  — •   4  5s 

Cut  nails,  per  keg   _  75 

New  olf-coior  nails,  keg   2.25 

Safe — like  new — good  size  5o!o0 

hew  perfect  5  ft.  6  in.  bath  fit-  I 

tings,  complete  20  00 

New  perfect  5  ft   17 

Toilet,  new  low  tank     ~  lLOnfl 

Toilet,  new  high  tank  I  I_  ftjjfl 

Toilet,  low,  all  second  hand  8  30 

Toilet  high,  all  second  hand,  $5.50  to'$8 
Chicken  netting,  electric  fixtures, 
plumbing  supplies,  everything  for  a 
building  at  as  low  a  figure  as  consis- 
tent  in  maintaining  our  reputation  in 
superiority  as  to  quality  and  general 
efficiency.  Send  or  bring  your  llafl 
Drop  in  and  look  through  our  yards! 
llta  and  Market.  1(17»  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Second-hand  and  u  v  Wuier  Pipe  \fi  I 

sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iion 
screw  casing  ripe;  guaranteed  as  K..od 
?«  ne.W.'  ,Wrlte  for  Prices  Wel.sl.ana 
Pipe  \\  orka,  1«7  fcUeventh  SL,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Second-Hand  Pipe— Largest  dealers  in 
standard    pii,<,    and    screw  casings" 
%T>cl?    JLlght-     guaranteed  first-class! 
Pacific  Pipe  Cu„  Main  and  Howard  Sis. 

S,r""*e  phenomena  or  our  atmosphere 
„  —  Wfc5"**'1  11S  Pages.  10c  Joseph 
Grelg.  Paulding,  Ohio. 

GatrtT1^lrS<'nd  2Dc  for  1,est  household 
*4  -      ..i"  use'     Ad<iress  C.  Karnekfl 
T^.  urlld  avc.  Los    tng.  lcs,  <  al.  ' 

AGENT^WANTED~ 

AVtnUhZma*?*        ",rh  county  to  sell 

at  wholesale  prices  direct  to  farmers 
2'ele("ne  01  «' series,  furnuure! 
engines  fence,  wagons,  harness,  etc!: 
no  capital  needed:  we  collect  tht  bll£: 
established  12  years:  warehouses  PorN 
land   and   Los   Angeles.     Old  Hickory 

2XPS  r°V   Dept-  *>   lmi    Mission  17, 

-Sim  Fraaclsco. 

«„?r<le'  business;   began  with  $5.  Send 

c"K,.:pU''Lock,oor/;,^v':ow!  hea- 

BUSINESS~CHANCES  ~ 

Any  Intelligent  person  may  earn  good 

income  corresponding  for  news- 
papers;  experience    unnecessary;  send 

BUSINESS  PERSONALS 


.  arc,hitectural.  mechanical  illus- 

nation  drawing:  blueprinting,  trac- 
ing, mapping,  perspectives.  Write  the 
Snu  Jose  Drafting  Co.,  10S  Ryland 
Kldg.,  San  Jose.  CnL 


FROGS 


!•  roga— Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ern   bullfrogs;    unusual  possibilities 
west    of   mountains.     Tremendous  de- 
mand.     Aquaco.  Seymour,  Conn. 


MUSHROOMS 


MAKi:  VOIR  OWN  SPAWN— Grow 
mushrooms:  big  profits;  our  simple 
new  improved  method  of  making 
HIRE  <  11. Tilt H  SPAWN  opens  a  new 
field  to  you;  easy  work  for  men  and 
women;  markets  waiting;  demand  ex- 
ceeds the  supply:  big  returns  on  a 
small  investment  ln  spare  time;  Fl'LL 
INSTRUCTIONS  Sl.ilu,  The  Paellle 
Spawn  Formuln.  Box  Z44i,  Man  Fraa- 
clsco. Cal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

Ilewey,    Strong    *    Cm.    (Est.  1806)— 
Patents,  trademarks,  inventors'  guide. 
100    mecli.     movements     free.      ft  I  I -:>  16 
Crocker  bldg^  8.  F.    J 

Additional  Farmers'  Market  Plnce  ad- 
vertisements will  be  found  on  Page  27. 
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Elegant  Thin  Model  vaE?R  Watch  $32§ 

QudUl-  duo  beautifully  ODgrmved,  gold  ud1rIio<1  tbroucbout,  stem  wind 
Md  gum  set.  Btied  wltb  7  jeweled  American  lever  movement,  guaranteed 
SUyekrn,  vtltb  lonf  pold  finished  cbtlo  for  Lkdiea,  vest  cb*in  or  fob  for  Ueote. 


$3.75 


GotranUf  >l  ttO  Ye 

IK  VOU  SEE  IT  \OV  WILL  BCY  IT.  Let  us  seDd  it  CO. D.  foreiamins. 
tion  at  your  Dearest  eioreia  office,  and  I  f  jou  think  It  a  barsain  and  equal  la 
tppcarknee  to  any  $15.00  sold  fioJebed  watoh  p»y  the  express  agent  our 
ipe  ui  *  lIfs  price  13.76.  Menilon  if  you  want  Lad'ea'.  Meo's  or  Boys*  ei:c. 
Diamond  Jewelry  Co.,27B,  J  SO  W.  Hadison  St. Chicago, Ilia 

PAINT  CATALOG  FREE 

We   make   all    kinds   of   paints  for 
the  farm.  Our  G.  M.  G.  House,  Barn, 
Roof.   Wagon   and    Implement  Paints 
look  better  and  last  longer  than  any 
other  brand  manufactured  on  the  Pa- 
'cific  Coast.    Send  us  a  trial  order. 
Garrett  M.  Goldberg  &  Co. 
—     Factory  and  Salesrooms, 
7TH  AND  FOI.SOM  STREETS 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Farmers'  Market  Place 


 MUSIC  

All  the  late  song  hits,  15c,  seven  for 
$1.00.  When  It's  Apple  Blossom 
Time,  Normandy.  Sailing  down  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  Sunshine  and  Roses. 
Tickle  the  Ivories,  What  D'ye  Mean, 
Lost  Your  Dog?  Anti-Ragtime  Girl. 
Cross  the  Mason  Dixie  Line.  Send  for 
catalogue  listing  hundreds  more.  We 
carry  a  teaching  and  classical  cata- 
logue, containing  1.600  numbers  at  15c 
each,  also  one  of  300  at  5c  each.  One 
cent  extra  by  mail.  The  Hemlek  Sons 
Shop,  DOM  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cIkco.  Cnl.  

ROOFING 

Roofing!     Roolln:;-!     Roofing!  Roofing! 

— Now  Is  the  time  to  lix  your  roof; 
get  the  standard  brands  of  Hercules  di- 
rect from  manufacturer  to  you;  pure 
woolen  felt,  straight  asphaltum  satura- 
tion : 

1  ply,  including  large  head  nails 

and  cement  $1.25 

2  ply,  complete  as  above  1.50 

3  ply,  complete  as  above  1.75 

Each  roll  108  square  feet.  Pacific  Coant 
tlmiufacturing  Co.,  Salesroom  107!) 
Market  St.  

"CLOTHING 

Sine  $10  on  your  next  Hiiit;  Sellx  Sys- 
tem sells  only  812.50  and  $15  suits, 
two  Knick'H  only — Send  for  Free  Sample 
Style  Book,  which  contains  all-wool 
samples,  a  tape  measure  and  full  in- 
structions to  take  your  measurement — 
we  guarantee  a  perfect  fit  or  money 
will  be  refunded.  Send  for  style  book 
to-day.  Sellx  System  clothing  Co.,  51- 
53-55  Mason  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

Farmers,  Attention! — We  are  the  lead- 
ing employment  agents;  all  classes  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  help  furnished  to 
you  free  and  on  short  notice;  let  us 
know  your  wants.  I'nnnma  Western 
Employment  Bureau,  ^0(1  Fourth  st„  San 
Francisco.    Rhone  Douglas  4132. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


Write,  Telephone  or  Wire  us  for  farm 
and  dairy  hands;  help  furnished  with- 
out cost  to  you.  Hanley  Employment 
Agency,  phone  Main  727.  A2200,  2814 
North  Second  St.,  I^ortlaiid,  Ore. 


TREES 


Orclinnlists — I  have  3,000  2-year-old 
Placentia  perfection  soft-shelled 
English  walnut  trees  about  3  feet  high. 
35c  each;  500  California  black  at  20c. 
/..  T.  Spencer,  l.akeport.  Cal. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

For  Sale — Italian  bees.    For  prices  ad- 
dress Mr.  Talnter,  forte  Madera,  Cal. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


To    Reduce    the    High    Cost   of  Living, 

send  for  our  wholesale  to  consumer 
catalogue.  Smith's 'Cash  Store,  110  Clay 
St..  San  Francisco. 

 DOGS  

Airedale  Terriers,  the  aristocrats  of  the 
canine  world;  young  and  grown  stock 
for   sale.     Dromore   Kennels,  Vallejo, 
Cal. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Van     der     Nalllen's     All  Engineering 
School;   estab.   1864.     51st  and  Tele- 
graph Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Grange  Meeting 


— Continued  from  Page  One- 
take  a  hand  in  politics.  It  is  a  con- 
servative organization  and  for  near- 
ly the  half  century  of  its  existence 
has  steadily  increased  in  member- 
ship and  usefulness.  Last  year  there 
were  organized  472  new  granges  in 
the  United  States  and  of  these  three 
were  in  California.  The  Grange 
makes  the  following  declaration  of 
its  principles: 

"To  develop  a  better  and  higher 
manhood  and  womanhood  among 
ourselves;  to  enhance  the  comforts 
and  attractions  of  our  homes  and 
strengthen  our  attachments  to  our 
pursuits;  to  foster  mutual  under- 
standing and  co-operation;  to  re- 
duce our  expenses  both  individual 
and  corporate;  to  buy  less  and  to 
produce  more  in  order  to  make  our 
farms  self-sustaining;  to  diversify 
our  crops  and  to  crop  no  more  than 
we  can  cultivate;  to  condense  the 
weight  of  our  exports,  selling  less 
in  the  bushel  and  more  in  finished 
products  of  the  farm;  to  systema- 
tize our  work  and  to  calculate  in- 
telligently on  probabilities;  to  dis- 
countenance the  credit  system,  the 
mortgage  system  and  every  other  sys- 
tem tending  to  prodigality  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

"We  propose  meeting  together, 
talking  together,  working  together, 
buying  together. 

"For  our  business  interests  we  de- 
sire to  bring  producers  and  consum- 
ers, farmers  and  manufacturers  into 
the  most  direct  and  friendly  rela- 
tions possible.  Hence,  we  must  dis- 
pense with  a  surplus  of  middlemen, 
not  that  we  are  unfriendly  to  them, 
but  we  do  not  need  them.  Their 
surplus  and  their  exactions  diminish 
our  profits. 

"We  wage  no  aggressive  warfare 
against  any  other  interests.  On  the 
contrary,  all  our  acts  and  all  our 
efforts,  so  far  as  business  is  con- 
cerned, are  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  producer  and  consumer,  but 
also  for  all  other  interests  that  tend 
to  bring  these  two  parties  into 
speedy   and  economical  contact. 

"We  advance  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion among  ourselves  and  for  our 
children  by  all  just  means  within 
our  power.  We  especially  advocate 
for  our  agricultural  and  industrial 
colleges  that  practical  agriculture, 
domestic  science  and  all  the  arts 
which  adorn  the  home  be  taught  in 
their  courses  of  study." 


Raisin  Shipments  Grow. 

One  hundred  thousand  tons  of  rai- 
sins moved  out  of  California  during 
the  year  beginning  October  1,  1912, 
and  ending  September  30,  1913.  The 
shipments  by  land  and  by  sea 
amounted  to  106,561  tons  or  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  25,000  tons  over 
the  shipments  for  1911-12.  The  ship- 
ments for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1912,  amounted  to  75,106  tons. 

The  shipments  each  year  include 
not  only  the  raisin  crop  of  that  year, 
hut  the  holdover  of  previous  years, 
so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  crop  by  the 
shipments.  As  new  raisins  do  not 
begin  to  move  out  in  any  great  quan- 
tities, however,  until  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober each  year,  the  packers  have 
made  this  date  the  beginning  of  the 
raisin  year. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
shipment  figures  has  been  the  big 
increase  that  has  been  made  in  the 
past  three  months,  since  the  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Company  put  out  its 
first  price  list.  In  July,  August  and 
September  the  shipments  out  of  the 
State  exceeded  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding three  months  of  1912  by 
1,069  tons.  This  is  considered  by 
Associated  officials  as  sufficient  proof 
that  raisins  were  being  sold  at  a  time 
when  others  were  announcing  that 
the  trade  was  not  buying. 


Sore-Shoulder  Insurance 

If  yon  could  get  insur- 
ance against  your  horses 
becoming  sore-shotildered 
when  most  needed,  you 
would  take  it  at  any  rea- 
sonable price. 

Why  not  take  it  FREE 
by  using 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS' 

Felt-Face 
Never-Gall 
Collars 

Costing  no  more  than 
any  good  collar  and  posi- 
tively guaranteed  or  your 
money  back. 
A  selling-agent  (dealer)  in  every  town. 

If  not  in  your  town,  write  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  agent. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  2040  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Brains  Must  Be 

Put  in  Nursery  StocK 

or  the  planter  will  be  disappointed.  Honest  Nursery  Stock  is  the  com- 
bined result  of  the  brains  of  the  Grower  and  the  soil  and  climate  in 
which  it  grows.  Our  stock  is  that  kind  and  our  growing  and  propagat- 
ing departments  are  so  handled  that  there  is  never  a  guess  or  a  fear 
as  to  the  quality  of  goods  the  buyer  will  receive.  Our  business  grows 
on  account  of  our  Service  to  Customers  and  the  Quality  of  our  Goods. 

We  are  in  exceptionally  good  position  to  supply  planters  for  1913- 
1914  season.  Our  catalogue,  or  a  special  list  made  up  for  you  if  you 
request  it.    Tell  us  what  you  need. 


Tfio  Fresn< 


HONEST 


eryCqInc. 


1824  Tulare  St. 


•  STOCK, 


Fresno,  Cal. 


AC0MMMS0N  WHICH 

mis  mow  story 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
where  there 


THE  MUNCIE 
FUEL  OIL  ENGINE 


This  is  but  one  example  of 
the  economy  of  the  Muncie. 
It  uses  fuel  at  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  other  engines  and  gives 
over        H.  P.  for  every  gallon 
of  fuel   used.    For  reliability, 
smooth  running  and  economy 
the  Muncie  is  without  an  equal 


4ZGaim 
California 
_JFuel  Oil  Cost 

75* 
Buns  20  HP. 
Muncie  Oil 
Engine 

15  Hrs. 


Muncie 
Engine 

in  your 
locality. 


10  Gals. 
Distillate 
Cost  75? 
Willftuna 

20  HP. 
Gasoline 
Engine 
only 

Stirs. 


iSene?  For  /nterestinQ  Catatoftue 


California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

72  Fremont  St.,  San  FrancUco 


American  Pump  Co. 

133  N.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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Clear  i  ng  Stu  m  p  Land 

With  A  Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller 


James  J?.  Sorensen 

Jbes  ana  Jreos. 


We  Want  to  Be 
Your  Jeweler 

Buy  your  next 
piece  of  jewelry 
from  us  and  get 
better  quality 
at  a  lower 
price.  Let  your 
next  gift  be  a 
piece  selected 
from  our  large 
stock.  14,  18, 
22  K.  Wedding 
Rings  sold  by 
weight.  Eyes 
examined  by 
scientific  op- 
ticians. 


FACTOR1   ON  PREMISES. 

715    MARKET  ST.. 
Next  tn  Call  Building. 
Bruiii-h,    2."i!)3    Mission    Street,    S.  P. 


Armstrong  Kugliies  are  guaranteed 
for  FIVE  YEARS,  are  equipped  with 
Magneto  and  patent  roller  valve  gear. 
l'/i.2.4.6.8.10.15.20-h.  p.  sizes.  Just  the  Eng- 
ine for  pumps,  saws,  sprayers,  grinders 
and  other  power  purposes. 


Miller  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  the  enclo- 
sed runner,  automatically  water  balanced) 
kind.  Greater  capacity  for  less  power. 
Longer  life  for  less  money.  Arranged  for 
gas  engine  or  motor  drive. 
Write  lor  catalog  and  state  requirements 
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Norman  B.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco,  CaL 

701  HOOKER  &  LENT  BLDG. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  casing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind.  Largest  pipe 
works  in  the  West. 

WEISSIIATM    PIPE  WORKS, 
li*  Eleventh  St..  San  Francisco. 


Great  Paint  Offer 

Cut  Your  Paint  Bill  in  Half. 

If  you  intend  to 
paint  the  inside  or 
outside  of  your 
house,  barn,  fence, 
roof,  buggy  or  any- 
thing else,  see  our 
prices  before  you 
invest  one  cent  in 
paint. 

Don't  pay  a  pro- 
fit to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer. 
We  can  save  you  30to50  per  cent  on  var- 
nishes, stains,  paints,  white  lead,  etc. 

Sendfor Color  Cardof  5-year  guarantee 
house  paint.   Catalog  Free. 

DIRECT  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

343  COMMERCIAL  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Decorating  the  Home  Grounds 


-By  J.  V.  Tuttle- 


THERE  are  wonderful  possibili- 
ties in  decorating  home  grounds 
in  California  and  yet  many  of  us  do 
not  take  advantage  of  them.  Al- 
though November  is  not  the  best 
month  in  the  year  in  which  to  start 
new  plants,  there  are  a  number  of 
flowers  and  trees  that  should  be  at- 
tended to  this  month. 

The  Shasta  daisy,  for  example,  that 


in  front  of  the  home  where  a  large 
circular  bed  of  pansies  is  unusually 
attractive. 

An  arrangement  of  this  kind  was 
used  near  Cloverdale  last  year.  The 
pansy  bed  was  about  ten  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  was  elevated  above  the 
roadway  four  or  five  feet.  The  cen- 
ter of  the  bed  was  at  least  a  foot 
higher  than  the  edges  and  the  pan- 


The  Shasta  daisy 
has  found  a  place  in 
home  making  all 
over  the  world.  It 
is  shown  here  used 

in  one  of  its  best 
settings.   The  porch 
is  covered  with 
£      climbing  roses  and 
the  white  daisies 


lend  color  to  the 


scene  after  the 


roses  are  gone. 


wonderful  border  plant,  may  be  di- 
vided now.  If  you  already  have  a 
supply,  dig  up  the  plants,  divide  the 
roots  and  start  a  new  border  or  a 
new  bed  wherever  you  desire.  Wheth- 
er you  wish  to  have  more  Shasta 
daisies  or  not  they  should  be  divided 
at  least  every  two  years  in  order 
to  get  the  best  flowers  from  them. 

Shasta  daisies  do  not  come  true 
from  seed;  that  is,  seed  taken  from 
the  largest  blossoms  does  not  always 
grow  into  plants  that  produce  the 
largest  blossoms.  The  only  accurate 
way  to  reproduce  those  plants  which 
please  you  most  is  to  divide  the  roots. 
About  the  only  way  you  can  remem- 
ber to  a  certainty  which  is  the  best 
plant  is  to  tie  a  string  or  strip  of 
cloth  about  the  stems  of  the  plants 
with  the  largest  flowers.  This  marker 
will  remian  long  after  the  flowers 
have  faded. 

The  uses  to  which  Shasta  daisies 
may  be  put  are  so  many  that  it  is 
unwise  to  attempt  to  list  them  all. 
One  unusually  pleasing  arrangement 
however,  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing photograph.  The  porch  is  dec- 
orated with  a  climbing  rose  and  the 
spaces  between  the  porch  and  the 
walk  filled  with  Shasta  daisies.  The 
daisies  form  a  sea  of  immaculate 
whiteness  during  the  entire  season 
and  are  wonderfully  attractive  against 
the  green  background  of  the  rose 
bush. 

Almost  everyone  knows  the  won- 
derful shades  and  tints  in  which  pan- 
sies may  be  had,  but  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest one  or  two  uses  for  them  that 
may  prove  of  value.  Some  of  our 
homes  have  a  driveway  approaching 
them  which  circles  under  a  large 
porch  and  loops  back  to  go  out  by 
the  same  gate.    This  leaves  a  space 


sies  were  arranged  in  circles  with 
the  darker  shades  in  the  center  and 
the    lightest    shades   on   the  border. 

Canterbury  bells  are  particularly 
pleasing  not  only  because  of  their 
own  beauty,  but  because  they  are 
adapted  for  use  in  so  many  odd  cor- 
ners. If  there  is  a  space  at  the  edge 
of  the  porch  too  small  for  a  display 
of  most  any  other  kind  of  flower, 
Canterbury  bells  will  please  you  there, 
or  if  there  is  a  space  at  the  curve  of 
the  walk  or  in  the  corner  of  the 
drive,  set  out  now  some  plants  of  the 
Canterbury  bell. 

Most  of  our  mothers  appreciated 
the  hollyhock,  but  many  of  us  have 
become  so  new-  fangled  in  our  ideas 
that  we  neglect  this  useful  flower. 
The  hollyhock  is  perennial  and  may 
be  used  either  as  a  bedding  plant  or 
as  a  screen.  When  used  as  a  bedding 
plant  it  must  be  in  rather  small  quan- 
tities and  in  a  place  where  the  height 
which  sometimes  reaches  eight  or  ten 
feet,  will  be  no  objection.  Hollyhock 
plants  may  be  set  out  now. 

Just  as  each  meal  must  have  its 
spice,  so  each  home  or  flower  garden 
must  have  bright  red  blossoms. 

Almost  without  a  rival  is  the  oriental 
poppy.  Its  extra  large  blossoms  re- 
main open  for  some  time  and  its  per- 
ennial habit  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
replant.  At  least  fifteen  or  twenty 
plants  of  the  oriental  poppy  should 
be  grown  here  and  there  about  the 
place.  Four  or  five  might  be  used 
together. 

Sweet  peas  should  be  planted  now 
for  spring  flowering.  Other  flower 
seeds  from  which  a  selection  of  those 
you  like  the  best  should  be  made  now, 
are:  Sweet  alyssum,  snapdragon,  cen- 
taurea,  cosmo,  candytuft,  calendula, 
larkspur,  phlox  and  mignonette. 


What  Every  Farm 
Home  Should  Have 

The  Perry  Freeh  Water  Syetem 

la  revolutionizing  life  on  farm  and 
ranch.  By  simply  turning  a  fau- 
cet yau  can  have  running  water, 
hot  or  cold.aoft  or  hard,  in  any 
part  of  your  house,  barna  or  feed 
she  da.  Doea  away  with  diaeeec- 
breeding  and  leaky  tanka,  adda  to 
perac  naJ  comfort  and  conven- 
ience, to  the  efficiency  of  your 
help  and  to  the  value  of  your 
property.  The 

DERRY  Fresh 
*  Water  System 

enables  you  to  have  a  modern 
equipped  kitchen,  toilet,  laundry 
and  bath  that  will  be  the  equal 
of  the  most  modern  city  home. 
And  or  a  very  moderate  cmsL 

OUR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Explain,  in  detail  nil  yon  will  want 
to  know  about  tAi*,>«tem.  Bend  tor 
It  today  It  i,  the  most  interesting 
and  Inatructtvn  pi.ee  of  literature 
•rer  published  on  {arm  comfort*  and 
convenience.. 

ADDRESS 

Wcstinghonse  Pacific  Cud 
Brake  Co. 

840  PACIFIC  BLOC.      SAN  FRAfCISCO 


i 


=  $50.00 
"REWARD 

will  be  paid  for  definite 

INFORMATION 

concerning    the    existence  or 
death  of  a  Norwegian  by  the 
name  of 

MADS  HAUGAN 

.••lias  Strand,  who  left  San 
Francisco  early  in  1909.  prob- 
ably for  Northern  California  or 
Oregon,  and  seems  to  have 
disappeared.  MADS  HAUGAN 
was  then  35  years  of  age,  well 
built;  height.  5  ft.  S  In.: 
weight,  ISO  lbs.;  dark  com- 
plexioned. 

Facts  concerning  him,  wheth- 
er dead  or  alive,  should  be 
sent  at  once  to 

CONSULATE  OF  NORWAY. 
SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STOVES 


Why  pay  more  for  the 
same  makes  we  sell? 
Send  for  catalog.  Old 
Hickory  Supply  CaM 
Dept.  5,  1661  Mission  St.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


You  will  Ret  mnr>  efficient  nervlcw 
lf»  when  amwrrinfc  adtertUementa, 
you   mention   "Orehard   and  Farm." 
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The  Water  Supply  on  the  Farm 


-By  Mary  B.  Vail,  in  Charge  of  Home  Economics  in  Mills  College- 


THE  study  of  the 
sanitation  of  the 
house,  in  other 
words,  the  consider- 
ation of  the  health- 
ful surroundings  of 
the  home,  is  to-day 
being  assumed  by 
woman.  It  ha?  al- 
ways been  her  care 
to  look  after  the 
sick,  to  guard  the 
welfare  oi  the  family,  and,  naturally, 
the  prevention  of  disease  assumes  its 
proper  importance  in  her  thought 

Spending  the  largest  part  of  her 
time  in  the  house,  she  suffers  most 
from  any  unsanitary  conditions,  and 
if  she  understands  the  principles  un- 
derlying health  she  will  be  ready  to 
remedy  mistakes  and  suggest  solu- 
tions for  new  problems  which  may 
arise. 

Among  these  subjects,  and  of  most 
vital  bearing  on  the  home,  are  the 
disposal  of  waste  and  the  water 
supply.  Our  migratory  forefathers 
may  have  been  able  to  move  their 
habitations  when  the  pile  of  waste 
before  their  tents  became  too  high, 
but  because  we  live  under  different 
conditions  to-day — conditions  that 
govern  our  actions — we  can  no 
longer  move  away  from  waste,  but 
must  move  the  waste  instead. 

The  cities  care  for  waste  scientifi- 
cally to  protect  the  health  of  the 
community,  the  town  follows  the 
lead  of  the  cities,  but  it  remains  for 
the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  be  absolutely 
disregardful  of  every  ba- 
sic principle  involved  and 
allow  the  water  supply  to 
be  polluted  by  the  waste 
that  lies  in  cesspools  and 
collects  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  We  should — 
nay,  we  must  —  protect 
our  water  supply  from 
such  waste.  Without  wa- 
ter man  cannot  live,  and 
wtihout  clean  water  he 
cannot  keep  well.  To  the 
sanitarian,  clean  water 
means  water  practically 
free  from  decomposing  organic  mat- 
ter, especially  the  waste  of  human 
life,  which  would  tend  to  lower  man's 
resistance  to  disease,  if  not  to  pro- 
duce disease  itself.  We  do  not  talk 
of  pure  water  to-day,  for  it  is  rarely 
met,  but  clean  water  is  a  necessity, 
and  to  protect  it  and  keep  it  clean  is 
the  problem  of  the  century. 

The  source  of  the  water  supply  is 
primarily  rain  and  snow.  Sometimes 
the  water  is  stored  in  cisterns;  some- 
times it  falls  upon  the  ground,  runs 
over  the  surface  and  collects  in 
streams  and  lakes;  and  sometimes  it 
percolates  through  the  soil  and  re- 
appears in  springs  and  wells.  When 
rain  falls  it  brings  down  with  it  the 
dust,  germ  laden,  and  the  gases  in 
•  the  air.  The  fir.st  water  that  falls 
not  only  washes  the  air,  but  the 
roofs  as  well,  and  should  never  be 
stored.  Cistern  water,  ordinarily,  is 
clean  and  soft,  and  is  a  valuable 
source  of  supply  when  well  water  is 
inadequate,  unsafe,  or  too  full  of 
minerals  for  domestic  purposes. 

Of  the  three  sources  of  water,  sur- 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "Practical  Household  Economics,"  written  for 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  by  Miss  Mary  B.  Vail,  in  charge  of  Home  Economics  at  Mills 
College.  Miss  Vail  is  a  high  authority  on  the  subject,  and  her  articles  will  be  of  real 
service  to  the  farm  women  of  the  West.    The  third  article  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 


face  water,  the  largest  supply,  is  fro- 
cjuently  used  by  cities  after  being  set- 
tled and  filtered;  it  is  often  used  for 
stock  on  the  farm;  and  sometimes  it 
is  used  for  domestic  purposes  if  the 
source  is  beyond  question.  A  moun- 
tain stream  might  be  clean,  but  if  a 
sawmill  threw  waste  into  it  the  wa- 
ter would  be  undesirable;  and  if  a 
mine  poured  acids  or  sewage  into  it 
it  would  be  unsafe.  Surface  water 
not  only  washes  the  air,  but  the 
ground  over  which  it  flows;  it  picks 
up  and  carries  with  it  any  impurities 
present,  a  fertilizer  on  the  field,  or 
the  excreta  of  animals  or  man.  Sur- 
face water  is  least  likely  to  be  clean. 

It  is  claimed  that  streams  once 
polluted  will  cleanse  themselves.  If 
(lie  pollution  is  not  too  great,  this 
is  true,  but  nature's  method  is  a  slow 
one;  much  of  the  material  settles,  and 
the  sun  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
with  the  aid  of  bacteria,  do  much 
toward  making  the  balance  of  the 
material  harmless.  Yet  there  is  no 
test  in  the  hands  of  a  novice  that 
can  be  relied  upon  to  insure  that 
"repentant  wa- 
ters," as  they  are 
sometimes  call- 
ed,   are  clean. 


Locations  of  the  ordinary  farm  well)  and  its  relative  safety  for  use. 


Water  that  washes  the  air  and 
then  seeps  into  the  earth  is  called 
ground  water.  It  carries  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  top  soil,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  air,  but  if  the  water  goes 
slowly  the  bacteria  of  the  soil  will 
have  a  chance  to  break  the  impuri- 
ties up  into  harmless  compounds. 
The  earth  acts  also  as  a  filter,  and 
the  deeper  the  water  goes  slowly,  the 
cleaner  it  is  likely  to  be.  The  water 
collects  above  the  first  impermeable 
layer  and  flows  slowly  toward  a 
stream  or  large  body  of  water.  This 
ground  water  does  not  follow  the  suf- 
facc  lines,  but  keeps  more  nearly  at 
a  fixed  level;  for  instance,  it  may  flow 
far  below  the  top  of  the  hills,  yet  at 
a  lower  level  may  crop  out  as  a 
spring.  Below  this  first  impermeable 
layer  there  may  be  one  or  more 
water  bearing  layers.  These  various 
layers  form  the  sources  of  well  wa- 
ter. Except  in  the  case  of  cisterns, 
this  ground  water  is  our  cleanest 
water  supplv.  The  water  that  passes 
through  limestone,  granite,  or  any 
rock  that  has  fissures  in   it  is  fre- 


quently contaminated;  as  it  would  be 
in  the  case  of  coarse  sand,  which  is 
rarely  an  efficient  filter. 

When  ground  water  appears  as  a 
spring  scrutinize  the  surroundings  for 
possible  sources  of  pollution.  The 
water  table,  as  the  top  of  the  under- 
ground stream  is  sometimes  called, 
may  be  close  to  the  surface,  and  di- 
rect connections  may  be  made  be- 
tween decaying  matter  and  the  wa- 
ter bearing  layer.  In  fact,  a  spring 
should  be  protected  against  stock, 
surface  drainage,  wind-blown  refuse, 
sub-surface  drainage  from  buildings 
higher  up,  sink  holes  and  lead  pipes. 
That  means  that  the  basin  of  the 
spring  should  be  clean,  deep,  lined 
with  cement,  covered,  and  should 
have  an  iron  pipe  to  lead  the  water 
when  it  can  be  drawn.  Springs  in 
sand,  sandstone,  clay,  shale,  or  slate 
are  seldom  polluted,  while  in  lime- 
stone they  are  frequently  unsafe. 

Springs,  however,  are  not  as  com- 
mon nor  as  reliable  as  wells,  which 
furnish  the  largest  part  of  the  do- 
mestic water  supply.  The  expense 
and  the  safety  are  both  supposed  to 
increase  with  the  depth  of  the  well; 
this  is  not  always  true,  but  the  flow- 
ing well,  partly  because  of  its  depth, 
is  believed  to  be 
=  the  safest  of  all. 

It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the 
deeper  the  well 
the  warmer  the 
water,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is 
likely  to  contain 
more  minerals. 

The  location 
and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  well  are  very  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  cleanliness  of  the 
water.  Both  cistern  and  well. should 
be  located  about  two  hundred  feet 
from  drainpipe,  house  or  barn  yard.  It 
would  be  better  to  fence  in  the  well, 
so  that  stock  could  not  get  within 
twenty  feet  of  it.  The  hillside  is  a 
better  location  for  the  well  than  the 
valley,  and  it  must  be  protected 
against  surface  washings,  pump  drip- 
pings, small  animals  and  dust.  The 
possibility  of  the  contamination  of 
the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  well 
is  through  fissures  or  faults  which 
may  lead  from  barn  yard  or  cesspool 
to  the  water-bearing  strata.  The 
deeper  the  well  the  less  liable  it  is 
to  be  polluted  from  the  bottom. 

The  safety  of  the  water  depends 
almost  entirely  .upon  the  protection 
from  pollution  from  the  top.  The  cis- 
tern should  be  lined  with  cement;  or 
the  brick,  stone,  or  tile  should  be 
bedded  in  cement,  not  mortar,  which 
tends  to  make  the  water  hard.  The 
well,  if  dug,  should  be  cemented  from 
the  water-bearing  layer  to  ten  inches 


above  the  surface. 
A  water-tight  cover 
should  be  fitted  to 
this  curb,  and  about 
it  earth  should  be 
packed  so  that  all 
waste  water  will 
run  away  from  the 
well.  Aside  from 
wells  that  are  dug, 
iron  pipes  or  cas- 
ings with  water- 
tight joints  are  employed  in  con- 
structing wells.  To  guard  against 
contamination  through  a  leak  in  the 
joints  or  pipes,  a  water-tight  platform, 
preferably  of  cement,  should  be  a  suf- 
ficient protection. 

With  the  well  or  cistern  properly 
constructed,  aiid  the  waste  carefully 
disposed  of,  the  danger  of  pollution 
to  the  water  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

After  being  assured  of  the  safety  of 
the  water,  the  next  consideration  to 
interest  us  should  be  its  abundance, 
and  after  that,  its  convenience.  We 
must  have  water,  first,  for  drinking 
and  cooking;  second,  and  hardly  less 
important,  for  cleanliness,  which  em- 
braces washing  of  the  food,  the  per- 
son, the  clothing,  and  the  house.  The 
feeling  of  self-respect  in  people  is 
largely  dependent  upon  physical  com- 
fort and  cleanliness,  yet  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  water  supply  is  usually 
rated  last  and  least. 

Why?  Why  should  convenience  and 
even  safety  be  secondary  to  consid- 
erations of  economy?  Why  should 
not  the  homemaker  living  in  the  coun- 
try apply  the  principles  of  sanitation 
to  his  everyday  life  with  as  great  a 
regard  for  safety  and  the  health  of 
himself  and  his  family  as  does  the 
homemaker  living  in  the  town?  Why 
does  he  insist  on  living  in  a  slipshod 
fashion  in  an  age  that  has  revolution- 
ized agricultural  methods  and  that 
has  placed  the  latest  investigations 
of  science  at  his  service?  Why  should 
he  adopt  the  latest  plow  and  be  satis- 
fied with  conveniences  in  the  house 
that  belong  to  a  past  generation? 
Why  should  he  be  willing  that  his 
wife  and  daughter  carry  buckets  of 
water  day  after  day,  year  in  and  year 
out,  when  a  hundred  or  two  feet  of 
pipe  will  eliminate  waste  of  human 
energy?  Why  should  he  be  content  to 
do  as  his  forefathers  did  when  he 
can  discount  a  large  proportion  of 
the  drudgery  of  life  with  a  little  fore- 
thought, by  adopting  such  methods 
as  will  produce  a  higher  ratio  of  com- 
fort and  efficiency? 

Are  all  of  these  questions  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  unenterprising  excuse 
of  economy?  Must  the  mere  thought 
of  economy  so  curtain  his  vision  that 
he  cannot  see  the  returns  that  will 
accrue  from  needed  expenditures? 
Surely,  where  such  a  vital  issue  as 
the  water  supply  for  his  home  is 
concerned,  he  should  be  willing  to 
give  it  every  protection  and  every 
advantage  within  his  power.  Econ- 
omy should  be  rated  by  something 
else  than  mere  dollars  and  cents.  Our 
forefathers  may  not  have  thought  of 
insurance,  but  to-day  we  no  longer 
think  of  carrying  our  fire  risks.  How 
much  more,  then,  should  we  try  to 
secure  for  our  homes  a  clean,  safe, 
adequate,   convenient   water  supply! 
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Winners  in  Household  Contest 


EACH  month  "Orchard  anil  Farm"  will  (five  Kplenillil  prize*  for  the  l»e»t 
household  hints  received.  These  MUKSCMtious  may  emhrace  any  portion 
of  the  home — the  kitchen,  the  nursery,  the  hedroom,  the  laundry,  the  poultry 
yard,    the    orchard,    the    scMinjs-room,    the    sickroom — anything,    in  foot, 

which  will  lighten  the  cares  of  the  home  and  tell  some  other  woman  how 
to  do  something  which  will  Irelp  her. 

The  following  rules  .MI  ST  be  observed,  or  no  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  suggestions: 

Suggestions  must  not  contain  more  than   ISQ  wnrUs. 

Not  more  than  two  suggestions  a  month  may  be  sent  by  one  person. 

Competitors  must   write  on  one  side  Of  the  paper  only. 

Do  not  send  a  letter  with  your  suggestion.  The  suggestion  Itself  is 
enough. 

The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  suggestions  whether  or 
not  they  win  a  prize. 

This  contest  is  not  confined  to  Cnilfornia  alone,  but  is  open  to  women 
living  in   any  Western   State.     Address  all   suggestions   to   the  Household 

Editor,   cure   '-Orchard    and    Farm,"  Hearst    Building,   San    Francisco,  Cnl. 

FOLLOWING  are  the  prize  win-  suet  nor  liquor.    Chop  a  Deck  of  green 

ners  this  month  in  the  "House-  tomatoes;  drain  and  add    as  much 

hold  Help"  contest,  and  the  articles  water  as  has  been  lost  by  draining; 

awarded  them:  add  five  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  two 

Mrs.  William  R.  Gwin,  box  185,  pounds  of  chopped  appies,  two  pounds 

Shoshone,  Idaho,  silver-plated  of  chopped  raisins,  two  teaspoons  of 

pie   plate  $5.50  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  of  cloves,  one 

Mrs  E  K.  Reuck,  Tulare,  Cal.,  teaspoon  of  nutmeg.one  teaspoon  of  al- 

.,  A  nr.  spice,  two  teaspoons  salt,  one  cup  vine- 

.    sterhng  silver  tomato  server    4.00  gar  ^  one  £p  of  bmtcr;  ^  ^ 

Mrs.    M.    A.    Yount,    Arroyo  tomatoes  30  minutes;  add  the  apples. 

Grande,   Cal.,   sterling   silver  raisins  and  spices  and  cook  15  min- 

lettuce  fork                                3.30  Utes.     Last,  add  vinegar  and  butter. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis,  318  Grand  |e£TTj?v  airtiSht    jars.— MRS.  E.  K. 

_.  RLLCK. 

avenue,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  ster-  .        .  . 

.....                             ona  Worms  in  Dried  Fruit, 

ling  silver  cheese  scope-----    2.00  Aftcr  dryj))g  fun  t))e  ^  through 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Bevers,  Oleta,  Cal.,  an    oven    until    thoroughly  heated 

sterling  silver  olive  spoon —    1.50  through,  then  put  in  a  canvas  bag  or 

  heavy  muslin  sack    that     has  been 

Total                                    $16  30  soal<cd       strong  salt  water.  Fasten 

±oiai                                     ■      •  securely  and  it  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Following   are   the   prize    winning  — MRS    M    A  YOUXT 

suggestions:  Sanitary  Refrigerator." 

Teach  Children  Neatness.  Closed  refrigerator  drains  are  un- 

When  you  start  your    children    to  necessary  if  one  will  use  the  simple 

school  do  you  consider  neatness?  This  and  extremely  cheap  disinfectant  and 

should  be  the  first  lesson  of  the  day,  cleanser,  sal  soda,  commonly  known 

as  well  as  the  last.  as  washing  soda.    Place  lumps  of  it 

Teach  your  child  to  comb  his  hair,  on    the    bottom    of   refrigerator  (in 

wash  his  face  and  hands  thoroughly,  the   corners)   and  also  on   the  zinc 

polish  his  shoes,    keep    good    shoe  under  the  grating  that  supports  the 

strings  in  them  or  the  buttons  sewed  ice.     It   will   not  only  help  sweeten 

on  and  to  keep  his  teeth  as  well  as  his  the  air  in  the  box,  but  will  keep  the 

finger  nails  clean.    Don't  forget  to  do  drain  always  free. — MRS.  THOMAS 

your  part  in  keeping  his  clothes  clean  LEWIS, 

and  mended.  Ironing  Waists. 

If  this  rule  was  only  followed  by  al  When  ironing  the  body  of  waists, 

children,  what  a  clean  crowd  ot  school  jf           ^   ^               X  st 

children  we  would  have! — MRS.  W  IL-  tup  ...„ri,                   •  ■     •  b  j 

t  t  \\r  R    rvvtM  work  is  more  easily  clone  and 

L.XA.JXI    K..    UVVl^.  you  Jo  not  jron   ;n   SQ   many  wrjnkles 

Mock  Mincemeat.            _  The  sleeves  may  then  he  turned  and 

This   mincemeat  contains  no  beef  ironed. — MRS.  J.   L.  BEVERS. 

RECIPES  CANNING  AND  PRESERVING 

For  Turkish  ragout,  use  three  Long-keeping  tomato  relish  is  a  de- 
pounds  of  the  neck  of  lamb,  three  licious  appetizer,  is  easily,  quickly  and 
tomatoes,  three  onions  and  two  table-  cheaply  made  and  requires  no  cook- 
spoons  of  nut  meats  chopped  fine.  ing.  Remove  the  skins  from  fifteen 
Cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces,  also  the  pounds  of  ripe  tomatoes  with  a  sharp 
tomatoes  and  onions.  Put  a  layer  knife;  by  rubbing  the  tomatoes  with 
of  meat,  then  tomatoes,  onions  and  the  back  of  a  knife  the  skins  will  peel 
nut  meats  in  a  double  roaster  with  off  eas;iy;  cut  off  the  green  stem  en(]s 
salt  and  pepper  and  a  very  little  jf  any,  and  cut  jnto  ?lices  nQt  oyer 
water  and  roast  in  a  slow  oven  about  one-half  inch  thick,  and  then  again 
two  hours  or  until  the  meat  is  thor-  -  cub  one.half  inch  £  . 
oughly  done.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  •  „,,,„.  ,.  .j  ,  M  '  "  " 
brown  flour  and  add  a  cup  of  cream.  »  "lander,  add  two  cups  each  of 
Pour  over  meat  and  serve  very  hot.-  celery,  onion  and  mild  green  pep- 
MRS.  FRED.  PALM,  San  Miguel,  Pers-  chopped  fine,  one  cup  of  grated 
£al  horseradish  and  one-half  pound  white 

For  "hidden  eggs,"  make  a  batter  ^'"J/i  andfd  ,one  smaI1  CUP  of 
the  same  as  for  ordinary  pancakes,  fa,t'  twof  CUPS  °f  fbr(,wn  su.Sar.  °"e 
and  on  each  cake,  after  it  is  on  the  teaspoonful  each  of  mace,  cinnamon, 
griddle,  and  before  it  is  turned,  break  cloves  and  cayenne  pepper;  mix 
an  egg  into  a  hollow  made  with  a  welIi  and  .add  a  Pint  of  strong  vine- 
spoon.  After  they  have  baked  a  few  gar;  put  in  glass  jars,  not  quite  full, 
seconds,  turn  and  brown  the  eggs  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
and  other  side  of  the  cake,  and  send  a  week.— MRS.  WILEY  PICKLE, 
to  the  table  as  a  surprise. — MRS.  W.  Potter  Valley,  Cal. 
STAGGS,  Yountville,  Cal.  Xo  make  chiIi  sauce  witnout  cook. 

A  nice  omelet  may  be  made  with  a  ing,  use  sixteen  medium  ripe,  peeled 
little  masheJ  potato  and  four  eggs,  tomatoes,  four  green  peppers  and 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  four  small  onions,  all  chopped  fine, 
sprinkling  of  nutmeg.  It  should  be  Add  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  cup  of  vine- 
made  thick.  Squeeze  some  lemon  gar,  and  half  a  cup  of  salt.  Mix 
juice  in  it,  and  fry  a  light  brown. —  thoroughly  and  put  up  cold. — MRS. 
MRS.  STELLA  HAGGARD,  Occi-  J.  N.  PALMER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Han- 
dental,  Cal.  ford,  Cal. 


Ask 

Anybody- 
Ask  discrimi- 
nating men 
or  women  what 

brand  of  Ground 
Chocolate  they 
prefer.  More  than  ninety  per 
cent  will  say 

^■^Ground 

Chocolate 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  famous 
food  drink  has  become  almost  univers- 
ally used  because  of  its  purity,  its 
unvarying  goodness— its  unrivaled  high 
quality. 

"Made  extra  strong 
to  last  extra  long." 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco  Since  18S2 


W rile  m  today  /or  a  sample  can  an  J  you'//  serve  this  health  heoerage  at  eoerv  meal. 


m 


•GUARANTEED  •  COFFEEi 

Guaranteed  to  the  buyer  because  it  Is  a  selection  of  the  finest  grown 
varieties.  Notable  for  well-balanced  character,  smooth  taste  and  rich 
flavor.  Perfect  coffee  because  specially  Imported  and  freshly  roasted 
the  day  It  is  sent  you.  Low  in  price  because  we  are  Importers  sell- 
ing direct  to  you.  CASWELL'S  NATIONAL  CREST  COFFEE  Is  in 
5-lb.  cans,  sent  you  bv  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  for  $2.00.  A  trial  will 
show  you.    Address  with  order 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO. 


530  FOI.SOM  STREET, 


Coffee  Importers, 


SAX  FliAXCISCO 


Also  Dealer*  In  Spleen,  Teas.  Extracts  and  Olive  Oil*. 
AeentH  Wanted. 


Polytechnic  Business  College 

306  12th. ,  Oakland,  Cal 
A  School  that  Train*  for  Immediate  Success. 

Offers  the  most  complete  and  practical  six  month's  special 
training  ever  given  on  Pacific  Coast.  Every  graduate  get) 
immediate  employment.  Good  salaries,  homelike  accomo- 
dations.   Expenses  low.    Write  today  Jor  free  Catalogue. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  READ  THE  CLASSIFIED  ADVER- 
TISEMENTS ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PAGES 
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Letters  to  Girls  and  Women 


 By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  

Xo.  6— To  a  Wronged  Wife 


BELIEVE  mc,  dear 
madam,  the  woman 
who  is  an  absolutely 
wronged  wife  does  not 
ask  any  one  for  sympathy 
;or  advice,  because  the 
wound  is  too  deep  to  be 
probed  by  words,  and  it 
is  hidden  from  sight.  It 
is  only  the  surface  scratch 
'/which  lies  open  to  the 
gaze  of  every  eye. 

You  say  your  trouble 
Jhas  destroyed  your  ner- 
vous system  and  made 
■ou  irritable,  cross  and 
irresponsible  in  your 
actions. 

I  Are  you  quite  sure  you  were  not 
afflicted  with  some  of  these  peculi- 
arities before  you  were  wronged? 

There  was  once  a  wife  who  be- 
lieved her  husband  to  be  loyal  and 
true  in  a  sex  sense;  but  she  con- 
tinuously nagged  him  about  small 
matters. 

She  was  irritable  and  faultfinding, 
and  she  was  a  poor  housekeeper  and 
careless  in  her  personal  habits.  Life 
under  the  same  roof  with  her  was 
_  purgatory. 

Suddenly,  when  both  husband  and 
.wife  were  middle  aged,  she  found 
him  infatuated  with  another  woman. 

Then  she  lifted  her  voice  and  cried 
aloud  that  sh-e  had  been  such  a  good 
wife;  so  faithful;  so  self-sacrificing; 
so  devoted;  so  loving;  and  here  was 
her  reward. 

And  no  one  could  make  her  believe 
.she  had  been  the  one  who  hewed  the 
wood,  and  shaped  and  built  her  own 
cross. 

Sometimes  the  absolutely  good  and 
noble  wife  is  neglected  and  misused. 
The  most  adorable  woman  I  ever 
knew  was  a  misused  and  neglected 
wife. 

She  had  suffered  every  indignity 
possible  from  a  small-souled  brute 
of  a  man.  Yet  she  had  made  her 
home  a  heaven  for  her  children;  and 
she  had  developed  the  most  wonder- 
ful poise  and  strength  of  character 
which  made  her  the  admiration  of  all 
who  knew  her. 

After  her  children  were  grown, 
and    in    homes    of    their    own,  she 


left  the  man,  but  she 
had  believed  it  to  be  for 
the  best  to  save  her 
children  the  scandal  of  a 
domestic  earthquake  while 
the}'  were  small.  And  no 
one  ever  heard  her  men- 
tion her  husband,  save 
with  dignity.  While  a 
woman  remains  under  a 
man's  roof,  she  should 
follow  the  old  saying. 

"If  you  are  going  to 
put  up  with  a  situation, 
then  shut  up." 

If  you  find  the  situa- 
tion impossible,  then  get 
•out;  and  when  it  is  neces- 
sary, talk;  but  only  when  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

If  you  find  yourself  obliged  to  re- 
main under  the  roof  of  the  man  who 
has  wronged  you,  try  to  occupy 
yourself  every  hour  of  the  day  with 
work  and  duties  and  distractions 
which  keep  you  from  brooding.  Take 
an  interest  in  your  personal  appear- 
ance; surprise  him  by  growing  in  at- 
tractiveness; and  increase  your  circle 
of  friends. 

Do  not  for  an  hour  let  him  see  you 
looking  like  a  martyr. 

Female  martyrs  are  never  attrac- 
tive to  men.  Keep  busy,  and  never 
allow  yourself  to  be  led  into  quarrels. 

Think  about  others  as  much  as  you 
can,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  your 
own  sorrows. 

Sorrow  well  borne  is  a  friend  and 
a  teacher,  imparting  a  sense  of  kin- 
ship and  sympathy.  Put  away  any 
idea  that  you  have  been  specially  se- 
lected by  fate  for  a  crushing  woe. 
Consider,  rather,  that  you  have  been 
made  one  of  God's  intimate  family 
by  being  shown  into  the  chamber  of 
sorrow. 

Fee!  yourself  kin  to  all  the  sorrow- 
ing world,  and  cast  out  bitterness. 

All  this  I  say  to  yon  knowing  you 
have  not  reached  a  state  of  suffering 
which  paralyzes  the  faculties  and 
makes  words  useless.  For  if  you  had 
you  could  not  have  asked  for  sym- 
pathy or  spoken  of  your  trouble.  The 
woman  who  really  loves  and  has 
really  been  wronged  can  only  talk 
with  God. 


LITTLE  HELPS 

The  most  obstinate  spots  of  grease, 
tar  or  wheel  grease,  which  yield  to 
nothing  else,  may  be  removed  by  ap- 
plying a  few  drops  of  eucalyptus  oil 
and  rubbing  slightly.  There  is  no 
danger  of  injuring  the  most  delicate 
fabrics.  The  oil  will  all  evaporate  in 
a  short  time,  leaving  no  trace.  An 
application  of  talcum  powder  or 
French  chalk  will  hasten  the  process. 
—MRS.  THOMA£  LEWIS,  Boze- 
man,  Mont. 

f  A  large  safety  pin  is  a  useful  holder 
for  old  buttons  or  loose  hooks  and 
eyes.  Slip  on  the  buttons,  etc.,  close 
the  safety  pin,  and  you  have  every- 
thing handy,  easily  seen,  and  always 
in  order,  whereas  these  small  articles 
get  lost  when  loose  in  a  work- 
basket.— MRS.  M.  E.  BURNS,  Moun- 
tain View,  Cal. 

If  the  woman  who  cares  for  her 
own  chickens  will  use  a  dustpan  with 
a  long  handle  when  picking  up  the 
dirt  which  she  has  raked  up  out  of 
the  pen,  she  will  be  saved  much  stoop- 
ing, as  the  dirt  can  easily  be  swept 
on  the  pan  and  then  placed  in  a 
wheelbarrow  to  be  drawn  away. — 
MRS.  D.  M.  McPIIERSON,  Amboy, 
CaL 

To  give  clothes  a  gloss  like  the 
laundries  give,  put  a  heaping  tea- 
spoonful  of  borax  in  every  gallon  of 
boiled  starch.  This  makes  them  iron 
more  easily,  also,  and  does  not  injure 
them. — MRS.  FRANK  SWANSON, 
Fallon,  Cal. 


GOOD   TO  EAT 

To  make  a  good  cream  of  potato 
soup,  save  the  water  from  boiled  po- 
tatoes, warm  the  soup  dishes,  and  in 
each  place  a  teaspoon  of  butter,  two 
tablespoons  of  cream  and  a  dash  of 
salt  and  pepper.  Warm  the  potato 
water  and  fill  the  dishes  two-thirds 
full.  Serve  with  crutons  or  crackers. 
This  is  a  delicious  and  easily  made 
soup.— MRS.  E.  L.  THOMAS,  Lan- 
caster, Cal. 

For  Southern  corn  pone  use  a 
cupful  of  white  cornmeal,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  a  tablespoon  of  lard, 
enough  boiling  water  to  moisten  the 
meal,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
sweet  milk  and  a  tablespoonful  of  su- 
gar. Stir  all  together,  beat  in  two 
eggs,  and  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Have  buttered  pans 
very  hot  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
'.tweaty-fvs  r.-.mutes. — MRS.  JENNY 
CUMMINGS,  Fillmore,  Cal. 

Try  cooking  your  cranberries  this 
way:  Roil  four  cupfuls  of  cranber- 
ries and  a  cup  of  boiling  water  for 
twenty  minutes,  or  till  tender.  Re- 
move seeds  and  skin  by  rubbing 
through  a  colander.  Add  two  cupfuls 
of  sugar,  and  cook  five  minutes 
longer.  This  makes  a  clear  jelly. 
Pour  into  a  pan  one  and  one-half 
inches  deep.  When  it  is  set,  cut  into 
balls  with  a  vegetable  scoop.  These 
may  be  placed  on  a  crystal  dish,  or 
served  in  orange  shells  t.z  represent 
a  big  pumpkin. — MRS.  .'\IS  D. 
WAIT,  Jefferson,  P. 


ALL  THE  NEW  STYLES 

are  shown  in  this  Beautiful  Fashion  Catalog 

It  Is  FREE 


We  pay  all  Mail  or 
Express  Charges  on 
anything  you  buy. 
Your    money_  re- 
funded immediate- 
ly if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied 
in  every  respect. 
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Our    beautifully  illus- 

V  trated  new  Fall  Fashion 

V  Book  contains  ALL  the 

V  latest  New  York  Styles 
■f  for  Fall  and  Winter — 
W     over    2,000  illustrations 

■  and    descriptions    of  the 

■  garments  which  are  to  be 

■  w  o  r  n    by  well-dressed 
women  this   season.  The 
styles  have  changed  radical- 
ly, and  you  certainly  should 
see    our    Catalogue  before 
making    your    purchases  of 
Fall    and    Winter  Clothing. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  60  F. 


Here  Are  Some  Bargains  Which  Will 
Convince  You  of  tne  Wonder- 
ful Values  We  Offer 


finS?T  m  ,WA?M-  A  DURABLE.  DRESSY 
bS; .it,    '/  ,'  ,?f  eood  quality  Parisian  Pony 
5J?in  n      C,lofh-  Sh,ch  looks  «*ctly  like  the 
real  Pony  fur.    Coat  is  made  with  a  turn- 
down  collar  of  self  material   with  stylish, 
pointed  revers.    The  revers  may  be  turned 
under    and    the   coat    buttoned   across  the 
chest     MoJe]  fastens  to  left  side  with  two 
large    self-covered    buttons    and    silk  cord 
■oops.    The  turnback  cmTs  are  of  self  ma- 
i,    V  Coat  is  CTlt  OT  the  newest  fashion- 
able lines  and  is  semi-fitted.     It  is  lined 
with  good  quality  durable  Venetian.  Black 
only  ;nd  in  51-inch  length.   Sizes.  32  to  44 
bust,   also  to  fit  misses  or  small 
women,  32  to  38  bust.    Price.  All 
Mail  or  Express  Charges    »r-  no 
Paid  by  Ds   .....$5.98 

6F16.  NEAT.  WARM  MUFF  of 
black  Parisian  Pony  Fur  Cloth  to 
match  coat  5F15.  Satin  lined. 
Black  only.  Price.  All  Mail  or 
Express   Charges   Paid   by  Jj  ^(j 

SE&fea  ^TONING  MEDIUM-SIZE 
All  sin,  SAT  maie  of  fine-  lustrous 
at  rinhV  2ff*  .T'xteM'y  trimmed 
of  Sfi  rt,  '£?»i!ntn  !TO  tailored  bows 
or  plush,  with  centers  of  Bulgaripn 
embroHiery  holding  in  place  a  high 
lancy  of  uncurled  Ostrich  in  numidi 
■£!  elf  sWe  is  Wmmed  with 
two 'tailored  bows  of  Bulgarian  em- 
broidery Hat  has  a  graceful  narrow 
bnm  slightly  rolled  at  left  side. 
Comes  in  all  black:  Hack  with  Nell- 
rose;  nary  witl  natural  and  white 
reather  fancy,  and  in  beautiful  mole 
gray  plush  with  blue  fancy  Price 
All  Mail  or  Express  Changes  Co  no 
Paid  by  Us   9o.UO 

35F17 .  DRESS  OF  HIfiH-GRA.DE 
ENGLISH  VELVET  <'  MtlMiRoy. 
Waist  is  finished  with  collar  of 
satin  mc3saline  in  color  to  match 
material:  Vnl.  lace  niffle  at  neck. 
Dress  fastens  invisibly  in  front  be- 
neath a  plait  effect,  trimmed  with 
ball  buttons.  In  the  back,  the  ful- 
ness is  gathered  at  waist  line.  Gir- 
dle of  satin  messaline  with  long. 
Knotted  ends.  Kimnno  style  long 
sleeves:  cuffs  of  satin  messaline. 
The  skirt  is  gathered  at  waistline  in 
back  and  is  slightly  draped  in  front. 
Black,  navy  blue  or  brown.  Size9, 
32  to  44  bust,  skirt  length  40 
mrhes;  also  to  fit  misses  or  small 
women.  32  to  3R  hnst.  skirt  length 
38    inches.     Price.    All    Mail  or 


Express  Charges 

Us   


Paid  by 


$5.98 


6F14.    HANDSOME.  LARGE.  FITTED  SHAPE  OF  SILK  VELVET  in  slight  mushroom  e(Te 
at  right  side  and  trimmed  around  crown  with  beautiful  Ostrich  band  which  is  canght  at  le 
large,  full-blown  rose.    Undeibrim  is  faced  with  vcl.el.    Comes  in  black  with  while  ostrich 
Nellrosn  (lower,  in  navy  blue  with  bin?  Ostiich  hand  and  burnt  orange  flower;  and  in  black, 
with  black  Ostrich  band  and  large  white  rose.    Price,  All  mail  or  Exp;  ess  Charges  Paid  by  Ui 


We  Pay  All  Mail 

or  Express 
Charges 


Bellas  Hess  &@ 

WASHINGTON.  MORTON   4  BARROW  STS 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.Y 


We   SntlNfy  Yon 
or  Ilf-funt!  Your 
Money 


TJAVE  you  anything  of  interest  to  tell  about  farm  methods  in  your 
territory?  If  so,  write  it,  and  send  it  to  "Orchard  and  Farm."  If 
published,  you  will  be  paid  well  for  it.  "Orchard  and  Farm"  wants  inter- 
esting articles,  short,  and  with  illustrations,  if  possible,  on  agriculture  in 
the  West,  particularly  in  California.  Poultry  raising,  stock  raising,  general 
farming,  fruit  growing — all  these  subjects  and  many  others  are  available. 
Anything  of  interact  to  the  rural  dweller  in  the  West  is  suitable.  Articles 
with  good,  clear  photographs  will  have  the  preference,  but  those  without 
illustrations  will  be  considered  also.  The  Editor  reserves  the  usual  right  to 
reject  all  manuscripts  not  available.  No  manuscripts  will  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  by  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  Address  manuscripts 
to  The  Editor,  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers. 
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Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


Girl's  Yoke  Dress,  8003 

THE  frock  closed  right  down  the  front  is  sure  to  please 
both  the  girl  herself  and  her  mother,  for  it  can  be 
slipped  on  and  off  without  help.  This 
one  is  made  with  a  square  yoke,  a 
long-waisted  blouse  and  a  straight 
skirt.  There  is  a  blouse  lining  that  can 
be  used  when  the  material  renders  it 
desirable.  Frocks  of  this  kind  are 
charming  made  from  French  gingham 
and  similar  washable  materials  for  the 
early  season  and  later  will  be  pretty 
for  voile,  cashmere  and  the  like. 
There  is  a  broad  band  or  belt  and,  in 
the  large  view,  drapery  of  the  trim- 
ming material  is  arranged  over  it.  The 
edges  of  the  dress  meet  and  buttons 
are  sewed  to  an  underlap.  The  pattern 
is  for  three-quarter  or  long  sleeves,  and 
it  can  be  made  with  or  without  lining. 

For  the  10-year  size,  the  dress  will 
require  3->$  yards  of  material  27,  3 
yards  36,  ZYt  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  yard  27  inches  wide  for  the 
trimming. 
The  pattern  of  the  dress  8003  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  from  6  to  12  years  of  age. 

House  Gown,  8001. 

A  NEW  and  pretty  house  gown  is  sure  to  appeal  to 
every  woman.  This  one  with  its  lace  frills  is  essen- 
tially dainty.  It  is  simple,  too,  the 
plain  blouse  and  three-piece  skirt  be- 
ing joined  at  the  waist  line.  The 
little  drapery  gives  a  smart  touch. 
Simple  silk  is  the  material  shown 
here.  Challis  makes  attractive  gowns 
of  this  kind  and  the  still  simpler 
albatross  is  used.  Silks  include  fou- 
lards and  various  others  of  a  similar 
character,  for  silk  in  these  days  is 
available  for  the  simplest  as  well  as 
the  elaborate  costume.  The  three- 
quarter  sleeves  unquestionably  are 
comfortable  and  the  finish  of  frills  is 
dainty.  It  may  be  made  with  or 
without  the  train. 

For  the  medium  size,  the  gown  will 
require  7lA  yards  of  material  27,  5^jj 
yards  36,  4J4  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  Y»  yard  27  inches  wide  for  the 
collar,  l^js  yards  of  lace  6  inches  wide 
for  the  jabot  revers,  2J4  yards  of 
narrow  lace.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
in  round  length  is  lH  yards. 

The  pattern  of  the  gown  8001  is  cut 
in  sizes  from  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measure. 


Surplice  Blouse,  8013 

EVERYTHING  that  gives  a  surplice  effect  is  to  be 
worn  this  winter  and  since  the  surplice  effect  is  apt 
to  be  becoming  to  every  woman,  the 
fact  is  a  welcome  one.  Here  is  a 
dainty  blouse  that  can  be  made  with 
skirt  to  match  to  form  a  gown  and 
utilized  as  a  separate  blouse  with 
equal  success.  In  either  capacity,  it 
is  pretty  and  dainty.  It  can  be  made 
from  any  material  thin  enough  to  be 
made  full,  although  crepe  de  chine 
and  marquisette  are  pronounced 
favorites.  With  coat  suits  are  to  be 
worn  a  great  many  blouses  of  match- 
ing color  with  trimming  of  the 
heavier  material,  and  again  there  is  a 
fancy  for  the  use  of  chiffon  and  net 
of  rather  bright  yet  harmonizing 
color  with  suits  of  quiet  tones.  This 
blouse  is  adapted  to  all  these  ma- 
terials and  uses.  If  made  from  net, 
there  can  be  a  lining  of  thin  silk 
either  in  the  same  or  in  a  contrasting 

color.  The  back  is  lengthened  to  extend  over  the  shoulders 
upon  the  fronts.  The  sleeves  are  plain  at  the  shoulders 
but  gathered  at  the  lower  edges. 

For  the  medium  size,  the  blouse  will  require  3£»  yards 
of  material  27,  yards  36,  17/8  yards  44  inches  wide,  with 
3J4  yards  of  plaited  ruffling. 

The  pattern  of  the  blouse  8013  is  cut  in  sizes  from  34 
to  40  bust. 

Semisitting  Cutaway  Coat,  8017. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  waistcoat  makes  the  important 
feature  of  autumn  styles  and  this  coat  shows  one  of 
the  newest  cut.  It  is  made  in  sec- 
tions and  the  upper  section  is  a  little 
full  at  the  waist  line,  giving  the  fash- 
ionable drooping  effect.  The  back  of 
the  xroat  is  novel,  the  upper  portion 
being  slightly  full  while  the  lower 
portion  is  plain  and  stitched  to  it, 
and  full  backs  are  among  the  smart- 
est of  all  things.  In  the  illustration, 
one  of  the  new  silk  and  wool  poplins 
is  trimmed  with  velvet  and  with  bro- 
caded eponge. 

For  the  medium  size,  the  coat  will 
require  4-}^  yards  of  material  27.  2¥$ 
yards  44,  2  yards  52  inches  wide,  with 
Ys  yard  21  inches  wide  for  the  revers 
and  cuffs,  1  yard  for  the  vest  and 
collar. 

The  pattern  of  the  coat  8017  is  cut 
in  sizes  from  34  to  44  inches  bust 

measure. 


Any  one  or  more  of  these  patterns  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  for  each  pattern.  A 
Fashion  Department  of  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ddress 


CLEANING 

To  clean  a  raincoat,  use  soap  and 
water  and  not  gasoline,  as  that  will 
injure  the  rubber.  Lay  on  a  flat 
surface  and  scrub  lightly  with  soap 
and  water.  Rinse  with  clear  water. 
Do  rot  wring.  Put  on  coat  hanger 
to  dry. — MRS.  J.  E.  GIBSON,  Horn- 
brook,  Cal. 

To  clean  and  press  men's  clothes, 
turn  and  brush  all  pockets;  then  re- 
place and  baste  tightly  in  shape.  If 
buttonholes  are  spread,  draw  them 
together  with  strong  thread.  This 
makes  the  pressing  easier,  and  the 
garment  looks  better.  —  MISS  F. 
HALL,  Corona,  Cal. 

LAUNDRY 

On  wash  mornings  if  you  scour 
a  boiier  that  rusts  with  a  good  cleans- 
er, vhen  heat  very  hot  and  rub  with 
lard  and  a  soft  cloth  there  will  be  no 
trouble,  nor  will  there  be  any  rusty 
spots  on  those  nice  white  waists. — 
MRS.  N.  W.  BUSICK,  Bowles,  Cal. 

To  whiten  tea  towels,  save  all  the 
lemon  skins  and  drop  a  few  into  the 
vessel  in  which  you  boil  the  towels. 
It  will  whiten  them  wonderfully  and 
there  will  be  a  clean  freshness  about 
them  that  is  very  desirable. — MRS. 
J.  WYNN,  Trigo,  Cal. 

Mildewed  articles  of  clothing  may 
be  bleached  to  snowy  whiteness  by 
soaking  them  in  buttermilk.— J.I"  IA- 
MARRA.  Freestone,  Cal. 


GENERAL  HINTS 

A  neighbor  of  mine  gave  to  her 
little  daughter  on  her  fifth  birthday, 
a  toy  tub  and  washboard,  neither  too 
small  nor  frail  for  use.  The  little  girl 
was  allowed  to  play  with  these  toys 
only  when  properly  attired  for  such 
play,  in  oilcloth  bib  apron.  That 
made  it  a  special  treat.  As  every 
child  loves  to  dabble  in  water,  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  her  to  wash  her  doll's 
clothes;  to  rinse  and  hang  them  to 
dry,  but  she  was  shown  how  to  wash 
them  clean,  and  taught  that  that  was 
the  end  in  view.  Soon  she  was  al- 
lowed to  wash  her  own  handkerchifs 
and  stockings  and  later  she  proudly 
told  me  she  had  washed  her  papa's 
handkerchiefs.  I  often  thought  when 
seeing  her  happily  playing  at  her 
Work,  how  much  better  this  than 
the  constant  struggle  of  some  moth- 
ers to  keep  their  children  from  play- 
ing in  the  water,  at  faucet  or  hose. — 
MRS.  L.  F.  SHAW,  Campbell,  Cal. 

To  make  a  pudding  without  eggs, 
heat  a  quart  of  milk  to  near  boiling, 
dissolve  three  tablespoons  of  corn- 
starch in  cold  milk,  add  it  to  the  hot 
milk,  stir  until  it  thickens,  add  a  half 
cup  of  sugar.  Take  from  the  fire, 
add  a  teaspoon  of  vanilla,  and  when 
cool  pour  into  a  glass  dish.  My  hus- 
band says  this  pudding  tastes  as  good 
as  the  best  ice  cream. — MRS.  C.  R. 
SHIPWAY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal 


KITCHEN 

When  butter  has  become  old 
enough  to  have  a  strong  taste,  cut 
into  two  or  three  pieces  and  let  it 
stand  in  sweet  milk  for  six  or  eight 
hours.  Remove  and  rinse  in  cold 
water.  It  will  be  as  fresh  as  if  just 
churned.  —  MRS.  J.  C.  BEVERS, 
Oleta,  Cal. 

We  manage  to  keep  tomatoes  almost 
indefinitely.  This  is  how  we  do  it: 
Pick  the  tomatoes  when  just  ripe,  re- 
taining the  stems  to  the  trs.it,  and 
covering  witli  brine  made  by  dissolv- 
ing a  teacup  of  salt  in  a  ;jil!on  of 
pure,  fresh  water.  Use  an  earthen 
vessel  to  keep  them  in.  There  is  no 
noticeable  loss  of  fret.hr.ess  when 
kept  this  way.  —  ?,r"c  CTF*  V 
HAGGARD,  Occident.,  Cal 

To  remove  print  from  flour  sacks, 
grease  the  print  with  lard;  roll  tight- 
ly and  leave  over  night.  Wash  next 
morning  and  the  print  will  disappear. 
— MRS.  C.  C.  SMITH,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Elk  Grove,  Cal. 

SICK  ROOM 

To  cure  a  felon,  dry  common  rock 
salt  in  the  oven,  potM>:  it  fine  and  mix 
with  spirits  of  tur^ent^ne  in  equal 
parts.  Put  it  in  a  rag  and  wrap 
around  1  part  affected,  and  in  24 
hours  yi  cured— MRS.  XAVER 

MOEDL,  i_        Falls,  Idaho. 


r*Yo\x  Need  One 


I  ■  Ike 


W    BUCK  DEFOMITT  ArnulICQ  TIUSSZS.  EUUTK 

■osiot  sboe  tirmwia  uci  scrums 
VTJCCA  ARTinOAl  l5  CoT  ^KSffitt  Euf* 

WTVrTBN  ASEPTIC  FURNITURE  CO. 


SUGAR 


2c  a  lb. 

Combination  Order  No.  1000 

— Oar  Beat  Seller — 

25  lbs.  Sugar  (fine,  dry  cramilate<t  i  $0.50 

2  caus  of  Oyster*  or  2  U...  of  Prunes   , 

1  sack  Rice  or  3  cans  Carnation  Milk  

3  cans    Corn,    Tomatoes    or    6    bars  beat 

1  ■  andry  Hoa  p   .39 

3>4  lb-   Small  White  or  3   lbs.    Lima   Beans  jM 

2  lbs.  Tea.  anj  flavor,  or  .'i  lbs.  fancy  Coffee..  1.00 
1  large  bottle  Flavoring  Extract  or  2  lbs.  best 

Coffee    JM 

3  pkgs.    Seeded    Rabins   or    1    but.  Tomato 

Catsup    JM 

1\   lbs.  Mixed  Nuts  or  2  cans  Maine  Corn..  .25 

3  lbs.  Macaroni.  Tapioca  or  Rice  25 

3  pkgs.  Washing  Powder  or  3  cans  Cleanser.  .  .16 
1   2- in.   square   best  Butter  or   1   No*  6  pail 

Pure  Lard  

1  lb.  Prunes  or  1  pkg.  Li7.a  Pancake  Flour..  .15 

Total  for  all  unchanged  ?."».« 

sexd  for  oir  money-saving 
catalogue:  on  groceries. 

Big  Thanksgiving 
Specials 

A  trial  order  will  make  you  one  of 

our  many  satisfied  customers. 

FREE  DELIVERY  ACROSS  TUB 
BAY.     MAIL  OKIIKI1X  A  SPECIALTY. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

FREESE  &  CO. 

Phone  Went  25. 
1260-66  Devlnadero,  Corner  Ellis. 
San  Franclseo. 

T rappers 
IMritp  lie  Firct  Get  mir  P™ce  ,ia* 
TflllC  U4  DIM  and  shippinK  tags. 
Highest  Prices  for  Furs 
We  buy  any  quantity— every  kind.  Send 
today  for  prices  and  shipping  tags  sure. 
■cCnlkoth  &  Tumb.cl.    171  N.  Main  St..  St.  Uu»,  fcW- 


WASHING  MADt  EASY 


NO  WASTED  STRENGTH,  NERVES 
TIME  OR  MONEY 

The  A.  B.  C.  Power  Washer  will  do 

j  jur  week's  washing  and  wringing 
for/  minutes  time  better  and  cticuner 


and  nriu£s  any. 
where. 
The  A.  B.  C  has 
revolutionised  the 
I  error    washer  bruit - 
I  ness.  It's  the  "world 'a 
standard."   Wo  can  prove  It  be* 
_  rv.  r>  way.  Loto  prict.  Ironclad  ffuaran 
Wrlto  for  FREE  Intrreat't*  t-oklot  "WMhin*  feUda  Li 
Ud  tunk;  ol  Oiir  D(ATl\.I  i.   »!  i  i  r  union  hiiilj. 


\H\OTT  A  rOMPtXY, 

112  Ho.  Loa  Anuvlea  St.. 
1/>S   A  NO  EX  Kg.  CAL. 


A  B  C.POWER  WASHER 
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*      THE  BANDBOX      s  ^ 


By  Louis  Joseph  Vance- 


CHAPTER  IX. 
A    Likely  Story. 
(Continued.) 
U(^\H\"    There  was  an  accent  of 

\J  surprise  in  her  voice.  "Well, 
Pve  ordered  a  taxi,  and  I'm  going  to 
bring  it  lo  you  right  away. 
The  thing's  too  valuable — " 

"Miss  Searle—" 
1  "I'm  afraid  to  keep  it  here. 
I  wanted  to  rind  out  if  you 
were     up  —  that's     why  I 
called." 

"But,  Miss  Searle — " 

"The  taxi's  waiting  now. 
IH  be  at  your  door  in  fif- 
teen minutes." 

"But—" 

"Good-bye." 

■  He  heard  the  click  as  she 
hung  up  the  receiver;  and 
nothing  more.  With  an  ex- 
clamation of  annoyance  he 
swung  round  from  the  desk. 
I  "Somebody  coming?"  in- 
quired Iff  brightly. 

Staff  eyed  him  with  overt 
distrust.  "Yes,"  he  said  re- 
luctantly. 

■  "Miss  Searle  bringing  the 
evanescent  collar,  eh?" 

Staff  nodded  curtly. 
|  "Plagued   nuisance,"  com- 
mented Iff.    "And  me  want- 
ing to  go  to  sleep  the  worst 
I  ever  did." 

■  "Don't  let  this  keep  you 
up,"  said  Staff. 

"But,"  Iff  remonstrated, 
"you  can't  receive  a  lady  in 
here  with  me  asleep  on  your  divan." 
t  "I  don't  intend  to,"  Staff  told  him 
bluntly.  "I'm  going  to  meet  the  taxi 
at  the  door,  get  into  it  with  her,  and 
take  that  infernal  necklace  directly 
to  Miss  Landis  at  her  hotel." 

"The  more  I  see  of  you,"  said  Mr. 
Iff,  removing  his  coat,  "the  more 
qualities  1  discover  in  you  to  excite 
my  admiration  and  liking.  As  in  this 
instance  when  with  thoughtfulness 
for  my  comfort"— he  tore  from  his 
neck  the  water-soaked  rag  that  had 
been  his  collar — "you  combine  a 
prudent,  not  to  say  sagacious  fore- 
sight, whereby  you  plan  to  place  the 
Cadogan  collar  far  beyond  my  reach 
in  event  I  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
gay  deceiver." 

I  By  way  of  response,  Staff  found 
his  hat  and  placed  it  handily  on  the 
table,  went  to  his  desk  and  took 
from  one  of  its  drawers  a  small  re- 
volver of  efficient  aspect,  unloaded 
and  reloaded  it  to  satisfy  himself  it 
was  in  good  working  order — and  of 
a  sudden  looked  round  suspiciously 
It  Mr.  Iff. 

.  The  latter,  divested  of  his  clothing 
and  swathed  in  a  dressing  gown  sev- 
eral sizes  too  large  for  him,  fulfilled 
his  host's  expectations  by  laughing 
openly  at  these  warlike  preparations. 

■  "I    infer,"    he    said,    "that  you 
wouldn't  he  surprised  to  meet  up  with 
Cousin  Arbuthnot  before  sunrise." 
I  "I'm  taking  no  chances,"  Staff  an- 
nounced with  dignity. 

■  "Well,  if  you  should  meet  him,  and 

■  you  mean  what  you  act  like,  and  if 
that  gun's  any  good,  and  if  you 
know  how  to  use  it,"  yawned  Mr.  Iff, 
"you'll  do  me  a  favor  and  save  me 
a  heap  of  trouble  into  the  bargain. 
Good  night." 

1  He  yawned  again  in  a  most  busi- 
■ess-like  way,  lay  down,  pulled  a 
blanket  up  round  his  ears,  turned  his 
back  to  the  light  and  was  presently 
breathing  with  the  sweet  and  steady 
regularity  of  a  perfectly  sound  and 
fincere  sleeper. 

■  To  make  his  rest  the  more  com- 
fortable, Staff  turned  off  all  the 
lights  save  that  on  his  desk.  Then 
he  filled  a  pipe  and  sat  down  to  envy 


the  little  man.  The  very  name  of 
sleep  was  music  in  his  hearing,  just 
then. 

The  minutes  lagged  on  leaden 
wings.  There  was  a  great  hush  in 
the  old  house,  and  the  street  itself 
was    quiet.      Once    or    twice  Staff 


over  on  his  back,  grunted  and  opened 
one  eye. 

"Look  here!"  said  Staff  in  a  quaver 
— "I've  been  asleep!" 

"You've  got  nothing  on  me,  then," 
retorted  Iff  with  pardonable  asperity. 
"All  the  same — congratulations." 


BENJAMIN  STAFF,  American  author  and  playwright,  decides  suddenly  to  so  home  from 
London,  and  believes  that  no  one  knows  of  his  intention.  The  day  he  leaves,  a  large 
bandbox  Is  delivered  at  his  lodgings.  It  contains  a  beautiful  hat  but  nothing  to 
show  to  whom  it  belongs.  Stan  takes  the  box  aboard  the  liner,  and  discusses  the  mys- 
tery with  Mr.  W.  II.  Iff,  who  shares  his  stateroom.  At  Q,ueenstown,  Alison  Landis,  an 
actress  with  whom  Staff  believes  himself  i  n  love,  boards  the  liner,  and  Staff  suspects 
that  she  is  the  one  that  sent  the  bandbox.  Miss  Landis  has  bought  the  Cadogan  neck- 
lace, a  wonderful  string  of  pearls,  and  the  purser  warns  her  that  it  is  unsafe  to  keep 
it  In  her  stateroom.  She  refuses  to  part  with  it,  and  the  purser  asks  Staff  to  Induce 
her  to  do  so,  adding  that  a  notorious  crook — Arbuthnot  Ismay — is  on  board,  traveling 
under  the  name  of  W.  H.  Iff — Staff's  roomm  ate!  Staff  has  become  Interested  in  Eleanor 
Searle,  who  has  stage  aspirations,  and  who  also  has  a  bandbox  identical  with  that  which 
puzzles  Staff.  Miss  Landis  denies  sending  the  box  to  Staff,  who  shows  her  the  hat  and 
leaves  it  and  the  box  in  her  stateroom  fo  r  a  short  time.  Miss  Landis  declares  that 
she  has  been  robheid  of  the  necklace,  nnd  the  captain  accuses  Iff,  who,  however,  pro- 
duces papers  showing  that  he  Is  a  secret  service  employee.  The  night  before  landing, 
Iff  disappears,  and  real  secret  service  men  say  he  is  an  imposter.  Staff  goes  to  Ills 
apartment  with  the  bandbox,  anil  when  he  returns  from  dinner  finds  that  someone  has 
ransacked  his  rooms.  Miss  Landis  calls,  acknowledges  sen'Jing  the  hat  to  Staff  and  says 
■be  hid  the  necklace  in  the  lining  in  order  to  smuggle  it  Into  the  country.  Staff,  angry 
that  she  should  lay  him  open  to  a  charge  of  smuggling,  breaks  their  engagement.  When 
they  search  Staff's  bandbox  they  find  a  different  hut  and  no  necklace,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Miss  Searle  has  taken  the  oilier  box  by  mistake.  After  Miss  Landis  goes,  Iff 
appears,  and  tells  Staff  that  he  is  Isinay's  cousin  and  that  thoy  ure  so  alike  that  they 
arc  often  mistaken  for  one  another.  He  declares  that  Ismay  was  on  the  liner,  dis- 
guise1;!, that  he  was  after  the  necklace,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  one  who  broke  Into 
Staff's  apartments.  Miss  Searle  telephones  Staff  that  she  has  found  the  necklace. 
NOW  GO  ON  WITH  THE  STOKY. 


caught  himself  nodding;  then  he 
would  straighten  up,  steel  his  will 
and  spur  his  senses  to  attention, 
waiting,  listening,  straining  to  catch 
the  sound  of  an  approaching  taxi.  He 
seemed  to  hear  every  imaginable 
night  noise  but  that;  the  crash  and 
whine  of  trolleys,  the  footsteps  of  a 
scattered  handful  of  belated  pedes- 
trians, the  infrequently  windy  roar 
of  trains  on  the  Third  Avenue  L, 
empty  clapping  of  horses'  hoofs  on 
the  asphalt  .  .  .  the  yowl  of  a 
sentimental  tomcat  ...  a  dull 
and  distant  grumble,  vague,  formless, 
like  a  long,  unending  roll  of  thunder 
down  the  horizon  .  .  .  the  swish 
and  sough  of  waters  breaking  away 
from  the  flanks  of  the  Autocratic 
.  .  .  and  then,  finally,  like  a  tocsin, 
the  sonorous,  musical  chiming  of  the 
grandfather's  clock  in  the  corner. 

He  found  himself  on  his  feet,  rub- 
bing his  eyes,  with  a  mouth  dry  as 
paper,  a  thumping  heart,  and  a  vague 
sense  of  emptiness  in  his  middle. 

Had  he  napped — slept?  How  long? 
.  .  .  He  stared,  bewildered,  grop- 
ing blindly  after  his  wandering  wits. 

The  windows,  that  had  been  black 
oblongs  in  the  illuminated  walls, 
were  filled  with  a  cool  and  shape- 
less tone  of  gray.  He  reeled  (rather 
than  walked)  to  one  of  them  and 
looked  out 

The  street  below  was  vacant,  deso- 
late and  uncannily  silent,  showing  a 
harsh,  unlovely  countenance  like  the 
jaded  mask  of  some  sodden  reveller, 
with  bleary  street-lamps  for  eyes — 
all  mean  and  garish  in  the  chilly  dusk 
that  foreruns  dawn. 

Hastily  Staff  consulted  his  watch. 

Four  o'clock! 

It  occurred  to  him  that  the  watch 
needed  winding,  and  he  stood  for 
several  seconds  twisting  the  stem- 
crown  between  thumb  and  forefinger 
while  stupidly  comprehending  the 
fact  that  he  must  have  been  asleep 
between  two  and  three  hours. 

Abruptly,  in  a  fit  of  witless  agi- 
tation, he  crossed  to  the  divan,  caught 
the  sleeper  by  the  shoulder  and  shook 
him  till  he  wakened — till  he  rolled 


He  attempted  to  turn  over  again, 
but  was  restrained  by  Staff's  impera- 
tive hand. 

"It's  four  o'clock,  and  after!" 

"I  admit  it.  You  might  be  good 
enough  to  leave  a  call  for  me  for 
eleven." 

"But — damn  it,  man! — that  cab 
hasn't  come — " 

"I  can't  help  that,  can  I?" 

"I'm  afraid  something  has  hap- 
pened to  that  girl." 

"Well,  it's  too  late  to  prevent  it 
now — if  so." 

"Good  God!  Have  you  no  heart, 
man?"  Staff  began  to  stride  dis- 
tractedly up  and  down  the  room. 
"What  am  I  to  do?"  he  groaned 
aloud. 

"Take  unkie's  advice  and  go  bye- 
bye,"  suggested  Iff.  "Otherwise  I'd 
be  obliged  if  you'd  rehearse  that  turn 
in  the  other  room.  I'm  going  to  sleep 
if  I  have  to  brain  you  to  get  quiet." 

Staff  stopped  as  if  somebody  had 
slapped  him;  the  telephone  bell  was 
ringing  again. 

He  flung  himself  across  the  room, 
dropped  heavily  into  the  chair  and 
snatched  up  the  receiver. 

A  man's  voice  stammered  drowsily 
his  number. 

"Yes,"  he  almost  shouted.  "Yes — 
Mr.  Staff  at  the  'phone.  Who  wants 
me?" 

"Hold  the  wire." 

He  heard  a  buzzing,  a  click;  then 
silence;  a  prolonged  brrrp  and  an- 
other click. 

"Hello?"  he  called.  "Hello?" 

His  heart  jumped;  the  voice  was 
Miss  Searle's. 

"Mr.  Staff?" 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  de- 
tect a  tremor  in  her  accents,  as  if 
she  were  both  weary  and  frightened. 

"Yes,  Miss  Searle.    What  is  it?" 

"I  wanted  to  reassure  you — I've 
had  a  terrible  experience,  but  I'm  all 
right  now — safe.    I  started — " 

Her  voice  ceased  to  vibrate  over 
the  wires  as  suddenly  as  if  those 
same  wires  had  been  cut. 

"Yes?"  he  cried  after  an  instant. 
"Yes,  Miss  Searle?    Hello,  hello!" 

There  was  no  answer.  Listening 


with  every  faculty  at  high  tension, 
he  fancied  that  he  detected  a  faint, 
abrupt  sound,  like  a  muffled  sob.  On 
the  heels  of  it  came  a  click  and  the 
connection  was  broken. 

In  his  anxiety  and  consternation  he 
swore  violently. 

"Well,  what's  the  trou- 
ble?" 

Iff  stood  at  his  side,  now 
wide-awake  and  quick  with 
interest.  Hastily  Staff  ex- 
plained what  had  happened. 
,  "Yes,"  nodded  the  little 
man.  "Yes,  that'd  be  the 
way  of  it.  She  had  trouble, 
but  managed  to  get  to  the 
telephone;  then  somebody 
grabbed  her — " 

"Somebody!  Who?"  Staff 
demanded  unreasonably. 

"I  don't  really  know — 
honest  Injun!  But  there's  a 
smell  of  garlic  about  it,  just 
the  same." 

"Smell  of  garlic!  Are  you 
mad?" 

"Tush!"  said  Mr.  Iff  con- 
temptuously. "I  referred  po- 
etically to  the  fine  Italian 
hand  of  Cousin  Arbuthnot 
Ismay.  Now,  if  I  were  you, 
I'd  agitate  that  hook  until 
Central  answers,  and  then 
ask  for  the  manager  and  see 
if  he  can  trace  that  call 
back  to  its  source.  I  t 
oughtn't  to  be  difficult  at 
this  hour,  when  the  tele- 
phone service  is  at  its 
slackest." 


CHAPTER  X. 
Dead  o'  Night. 

BENEATH  a  nature  so  super- 
ficially shallow  that  it  shone  only 
with  the  reflected  luster  of  the  more 
brilliant  personalities  to  which  it  was 
attracted,  Mrs.  Ilkington  had  a  heart 
— sentiment  and  a  capacity  for  sym- 
pathetic affection.  She  had  met  Elea- 
nor Searle  in  Paris,  and  knew  a  lit- 
tle more  than  something  of  the  strug- 
gle the  girl  had  been  making  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  the  operatic  stage. 
She  managed  to  discover  that  she 
had  no  close  friends  in  New  York, 
and  shrewdly  surmised  that  she 
wasn't  any  too  well  provided  with 
munitions  of  war — in  the  shape  of 
money — for  her  contemplated  cam- 
paign against  the  army  of  profes- 
sional people,  marshaled  by  indif- 
ferent-minded managers,  which  stood 
between  her  and  the  place  she  cov- 
eted. 

Considering  all  this,  Mrs.  Ilkington 
had  suggested,  with  an  accent  of 
insistence,  that  Eleanor  should  go  to 
the  hotel  which  she  had  intended  to 
patronize — wording  her  suggestion  so 
cunningly  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  her,  when  the  time  came, 
to  demonstrate  that  she  had  invited 
the  girl  to  be  her  guest.  And  with 
this  she  was  thoughtful  enough  to 
select  an  unpretentious  if  thoroughly 
well  managed  house  on  the  West 
Side,  in  the  late  Seventies,  in  order 
that  Eleanor  might  feel  at  ease  and 
not  worry  about  the  size  of  the  bill 
which  she  wasn't  to  be  permitted  to 
pay. 

Accordingly  the  two  ladies  (with 
Mr.  Bangs  tagging)  went  from  the 
pier  directly  to  the  St.  Simon,  the 
elder  woman  to  stay  until  her  town 
house  could  be  opened  and  put  in 
order,  the  girl  while  she  looked 
around  for  a  spinster's  studio  or  a 
small  apartment  within  her  limited 
means. 

Promptly  on  their  arrival  at  the 
hotel,  Mrs.  Ilkington  began  to  run 
up  a  telephone  bill,  notifying  friends 
of  her  whereabouts;  with  the  result 
that  within  an  hour  she  had  engaged 
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herself  for  a  dinner  with  theatre  and 
supper  to  follow — and,  of  course,  had 
managed  to  have  Eleanor  included  in 
the  invitation. 

Against  her  protests,  then.  Eleanor 
was  dragged  out  in  full  dress  when 
what  she  really  wanted  to  do  was  to 
eat  n  light  and  simple  meal  and  go 
early  to  hed.  In  not  unnatural  con- 
sequence she  found  herself,  when 
they  cfH  home  after  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  state  of  nervous  disquiet 
caused  by  the  strain  of  keeping  her- 
self keyed  up  to  the  pitch  of  an  ani- 
mated party. 

Insomnia  stared  her  in  the  face 
with  its  blind,  blank  eyes.  Divesting 
herself  of  her  dinner  gown,  she 
slipped  into  a  negligee  and  looked 
round  for  a  book,  meaning  to  read 
herself  to  sleep.  In  the  course  of  her 
search  she  happened  to  recognise  her 
bandbox  and  conceived  a  desire  to  re- 
assure herself  as  to  the  becoming- 
ness  of  its  contents. 

The  hat  she  found  therein  was  be- 
coming enough,  even  if  it  wasn't 
hers.  The  mistake  was  easily  ap- 
parent and  excusable,  considering  the 
confusion  that  had  obtained  on  the 
pier  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 

She  wondered  when  Staff  would 
learn  the  secret  of  his  besetting  mys- 
tery, and  wondered  too  why  Alison 
had  wished  to  make  a  mystery  of 
it  The  joke  was  hardly  apparent — 
though  one's  sense  of  American  hu- 
mor might  well  have  become  dulled 
in  several  years  of  residence  abroad. 

Meanwhile,  instinctively.  Eleanor 
was  trying  on  the  hat  before  the  long 
mirror  set  in  the  door  of  the  closet. 
She  admitted  to  herself  that  she 
looked  astonishingly  well  in  it.  She 
was  a  sane  and  sensible  young 
woman,  who  knew  that  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly good  looking  and  was  glad 
of  it  in  the  same  wholesome  way 
that  she  was  glad  she  had  a  good 
singing  voice.  Very  probably  the  hat 
was  more  of  a  piece  with  the  some- 
what flamboyant  if  unimpeachable 
loveliness  of  Alison  Landis;  but  it 
would  seem  hard  to  find  a  hat  bet- 
ter suited  to  set  off  the  handsome, 
tall  and  slightly  pale  girl  that  con- 
fronted Eleanor  in  the  mirror. 

I;  seemed  surprisingly  heavy,  even 
for  a  hat  of  its  tremendous  size.  She 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
make  her  head  ache  to  wear  it  for 
many  hours  at  a  time.  She  was  puz- 
zled by  its  weight  and  speculated 
vaguely  about  it  until,  lifting  it  care- 
fully off,  her  fingers  encountered 
something  hard,  heavy  and  unyield- 
ing between  the  lining  and  the  crown. 
After  that  it  didn't  take  her  long  to 
discover  that  the  lining  had  been 
ripped  open  and  resewn  with  every 
indication  of  careless  haste.  Human 
curiosity  did  the  rest.  Within  a  very 
few  minutes  the  Cadogan  collar  lay 
in  her  hands  and  she  was  marveling 
over  it — and  hazily  surmising  the 
truth:  Staff  had  been  used  as  a  blind 
agent  to  get  the  pearls  into  the  coun- 
try duty  free. 

Quick  thoughts  ran  riot  in  Elea- 
nor's mind.  Alison  Landis  would 
not  delay  longer  than  a  few  hours 
before  demanding  her  hat  of  Mr. 
Staff.  The  substitution  would  then 
he  discovered  and  she.  Eleanor 
Searle.  would  fall  under  suspicion — 
at  least,  unless  she  took  immediate 
steps  to  restore  the  jewels. 

She  acted  hastily,  on  impulse.  One 
minute  she  was  at  the  telephone, 
ordering  a  taxicab.  the  next  she  was 
hurriedly  dressing  herself  in  a  tailor- 
made  suit.  The  hour  was  late,  but 
not  too  late — although  (this  gave  her 
pausel  it  might  be  too  late  before 
she  could  reach  Staff" s  rooms.  She 
had  much  better  telephone  him  she 
was  coming.  Of  course  he  would 
have  a  telephone — everybody  has,  in 
New  York. 

Consultation  of  the  directory  con- 
firmed this  assumption,  giving  her 
both  his  address  and  his  telephone 
number.  But  before  she  could  call 
up,  her  cab  was  announced.  Never- 
theless she  delayed  long  enough  to 
warn  him   hastily    of    her  coming. 


Then  she  snatched  up  the  necklace, 
dropped  it  into  her  handbag,  replaced 
the  hat  in  its  bandbox  and  ran  for 
the  elevator. 

It  was  mos  half-past  one  by  the 
clock  behind  the  desk,  when  she 
passed  through  the  office.  She  had 
really  not  thought  it  so  late.  She 
was  conscious  of  the  surprised  lc.oks 
of  the  clerks  and  pages.  The  porter 
at  the  door,  too,  had  a  stare  for  her 
so  long  and  frank  as  to  approach  im- 
pertinence. None  the  less  he  was 
quick  enough  to  take  her  bandbox 
from  the  bellboy  who  carried  it  and 
place  it  in  the  waiting  taxi,  and 
handed  her  in  after  it  with  civil  cart. 
Having  repeated  to  the  operator  the 
address  she  gave  him,  the  porter  shut 
the  door  and  went  back  to  his  post 
as  the  vehicle  darted  out  from  fhc 
curb. 

Eleanor  knew  little  of  New  York 
geography.  With  the  shopping  dis- 
trict she  was  tolerably  familiar,  and 
she  knew  something  of  the  district 
roundabout  the  old  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  and  the  vanished  Everett 
House.  But  with  these  exceptions 
she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  lay 
of  the  land;  just  as  she  was  too  in- 
experienced to  realize  that  it  isn't 
considered  whollj  well-advised  for  a 
young  woman  alone  to  take,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  a  taxicab  whose 
chauffeur  carries  a  companion  on  the 
front  seat.  If  she  had  stopped  to 
consider  this  circumstance  at  all  she 
would  have  felt  comforted  by  the 
presence  of  the  superfluous  man,  on 
the  general  principle  that  two  pro- 
tectors are  better  then  one;  but  the 
plain  truth  is  that  she  didn't  stop 
to  consider  it,  her  thoughts  being 
fully  engaged  with  what  seemed 
more  important  matters. 

The  cab  bounced  across  Amster- 
dam avenue,  slid  smoothly  over  to 
Columbus,  ran  for  a  block  or  so  be- 
neath the  elevated  structure  and 
swung  into  Seventy-seventh  Street, 
through  which  it  pelted  eastward  and 
into  Central  Park.  Then  for  some 
moments  it  turned  and  twisted 
through  the  devious  driveways,  in  a 
fashion  so  erratic  that  the  passenger 
lost  all  grasp  of  her  whereabout,  re- 
taining no  more  than  a  confused  im- 
pression of  serpentine,  tree-lined 
ways,  chequered  with  lamplight  and 
the  soft,  dense  shadows  of  foliage, 
and  regularly  spaced  with  staring 
electric  arcs. 

A  vague  uneasiness  began  to  color 
the  girls  consciousness.  She  grew 
increasingly  sensitive  to  the  ominous 
quiet  of  the  hour  and  place:  the  stark, 
dark  stillness  of  the  shrouded  cop- 
pices and  thickets,  the  emptiness  of 
the  paths.  Once  only  she  caught 
sight  of  a  civilian,  strolling  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  coat  over  his  arm,  hat 
in  hand,  and  once  only  she  detected, 
at  a  distance,  the  gray  of  a  police- 
man's tunic,  half  blotted  out  by  the 
shadow  in  which  its  wearer  lounged 
at  ease. 

And  that  was  far  behind  when, 
abruptly,  with  a  grinding  crash  of 
brakes,  the  cab  came  from  full  head- 
long tilt  to  a  dead  halt  within  twice 
its  length.  She  pitched  forward  from 
the  seat  with  a  cry  of  alarm,  only 
saving  herself  a  serious  bruising 
throught  the  instinct  that  led  her  to 
thrust  out  her  hands  and  catch  the 
frame  of  the  forward  windows. 

Before  she  could  recover,  the 
chauffeur's  companion  had  jumped 
out  and  run  ahead,  passing  in  front  of 
the  hood  to  stoop  and  stare.  In  an- 
other moment  he  was  back  with  a 
report  couched  in  a  technical  jargon 
unintelligible  to  her  understanding. 
She  caught  the  words  "stripped  the 
gears"  and  from  them  inferred  the 
irremediable. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked 
anxiously,  bending  forward. 

The  chauffeur  turned  his  head  and 
replied  in  a  surly  tone:  "We've 
broken  down,  ma'm.  You  can't  go  no 
farther  in  this  cab.  I'll  have  to  get 
another  to  tow  us  back  to  the  gar- 
age" 

"Oh."  she  cried  in  dismay,  "how 
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Economy  of  the  Bell  System 


Consider  this~~  significant 
fact:  While  most  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  have  gone  up, 
the  price  of  telephone  service, 
which  is  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  our  commercial  and 
social  life,  has  moved  steadily 
downward. 

Although  a  pound  of  these 
necessities  still  contains  but 
sixteen  ounces,  the  telephone 
user  has  been  getting  more  and 
more  service  lor  less  money. 

On  the  average,  the  people 
of  this  country  pay  49%  more 
today  for  food,  fuel  and  cloth- 
ing than  they  did  in  1895. 
Since  then,  the  decrease  in  the 
average  rates  for  telephone 
service  has  been  more  than 
one-half. 


At  the  same  time,  the  effi- 
ciency and  value  of  the  service 
to  the  subscriber  has  vasts 
increased.  Today  he  can  tali 
to  an  average  of  five  time* 
as  many  persons  in  each  ex- 
change as  he  could  eighteen 
years  ago. 

This  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  the  Bell  system, 
which  brings  U  -ether  the 
associated  Bell  companies 
and  the  communities  they 
serve. 

Through  the  very  size  and 
efficiency  of  their  organization 
they  accomplish  improve- 
ments and  effect  economies 
wh  ich  give  the  greatest  service 
at  the  lowest  rates. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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The  same  brand  you 
are  paying  double  price 
for.  Send  for  sample. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  D0LAN? 

Just  arrived,  a  large  shipment  of  palnta 
and  white  lead  ai  enormous  reduction*. 
White  lead.  6  He  par  pound.  Pioneer  or  En- 
terprise. We  nave  the  largest  stock  of  sec- 
ond-hand galvanized  and  black  pipe  in  the, 
eltv  and  will  sell  H-lnch,  tc  per  foot:  \-inch. 
2V4c:  1-inch.  <Hc  H»-lnch,  BUe;  lH-lnch.  6c; 
2-inch.  (Uc.  All  long  lengths  and  threads 
guaranteed  Lumber  from  I*. On  per  thousand 
up  Six  cars  of  sash,  windows  and  doors  of 
all  sites  just  arrived.  Sash  from  10c  to  3<Ns 
per  littht:  doors.  _'">>-  up  Toilets.  sinks, 
fl.SO;  wash  trays,  cement,  2-part.  $4.50. 

CHICAGO  WRECKERS, 

23  Valencia  Street,  San  Francisco 
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unfortunate!    What  am  I  to  do?" 

"Guess  you'll  have  to  get  out  'n' 
walk  back  to  Central  Park  West," 
was  the  answer.  "You  c'n  get  a  car 
there  to  C'lumbus  Circle.  You'll  find 
a-plenty  taxis  down  there." 

I  "You're  quite  sure  "  she  began 

to  protest. 

J  "Ah,  they  ain't  no  chanst  of  this 
car  going  another  foot  under  its  own 
power — not  until  it's  been  a  week  'r 
two  in  hospital.  The  only  thing  for 
you  to  do's  to  hoof  it,  like  I  said." 

■  "That's  dead  right,"  averred  the 
other  man.  He  was  standing  beside 
the  body  of  the  cab  and  now  un- 
latched the  door  and  held  it  open  for 
her.  "You  might  as  well  get  down, 
if  you're  in  a  great  hurry,  ma'm." 

1  Eleanor  rose,  eyeing  the  man  dis- 
trustfully. His  accent  wasn't  that  of 
the  kind  of  man  who  is  accustomed 
|p  saying  "ma'm."  His  back  was 
toward  the  nearest  lamp  post,  his 
face  in  shadow.  She  gained  no  more 
than  a  dim  impression  of  a  short, 
slender  figure  masked  in  a  gray 
duster  buttoned  to  the  throat,  point- 
ed beard  and  a  gray  motor  cap  pulled 
down  over  the  eyes. 

■  But  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
accept  the  situation.  An  accident  was 
an  accident — unpleasant  but  irrepar- 
able. There  was  no  alternative;  she 
could  do  nothing  but  adopt  the 
chauffeur's  suggestion.  She  stepped 
out,  turning  back  to  get  her  bandbox. 

■  "Beg  pardon,  ma'm.  I'll  get  that 
for  you." 

The  man  by  the  door  interposed  an 
arm  between  Eleanor  and  the  band- 
box. * 

She  said,  "Oh,  no!"  and  attempted 
to  push  past  his  arm. 

Immediately  he  caught  her  by  the 
shoulder  and  thrust  her  away  with 
struggling  violence.  She  reeled  back 
half  a.  dozen  feet.  Simultaneously 
she  heard  the  fellow  say,  sharply: 
"All  right,  go  ahead!"  and  saw  him 
jump  upon  the  step.  On  the  instant, 
the  cab  shot  away  through  the  shad- 
ows, the  door  swinging  wide  while 
Eleanor's  assailant  scrambled  into 
the  body. 

Before  she  could  collect  herself  the 
car  had  disappeared  round  a  curve  in 
the  roadway. 

Her  natural  impulse  was  to  scream, 
to  start  a  hue-and-cry:  "Stop  thief!" 
But  the  strong  element  of  common 
sense  in  her  make-up  counseled  her 
to  hold  her  tongue.  In  a  trice  she 
comprehended  precisely  the  meaning 
of  the  passage.  Somebody  else — 
somebody  aside  from  herself.  Staff  and 
Alison  Landis — knew  the  secret  of 
the  bandbox  and  the  smuggled  neck- 
lace, and  with  astonishing  intuition 
had  planned  this  trap  to  gain  pos- 
session of  it.  She  was  amazed  to 
contemplate  the  penetrating  powers 
of  inference  and  deduction,  the  cun- 
ning and  resource  which  had  not 
only  in  so  short  a  time  fathomed  the 
mystery  of  the  vanished  necklace,  but 
bad  discovered  the  exchange  of  band- 
boxes, had  traced  the  right  one  to 
her  hotel  and  possession,  had  divined 
and  taken  advantage  of  her  impulse 
'to  return  the  property  to  its  rightful 
^Iwner  without  an  instant's  loss  of 
time.  And  with  this  thought  came 
another,  more  alarming,  in  a  brace  of 
inutes  the  thieves  would  discover 
hat  the  necklace  had  been  abstracted 
om  the  hat  and — men  of  such  bold- 
ess  wouldn't  hesitate  about  turning, 
ack  to  run  her  down  and  take  their 
ooty  by  force. 

It  was  this  consideration  that  bade 
er  refrain  from  crying  out.  Con- 
eivably,  if  she  did  raise  an  alarm, 
elp  might  be  longer  in  coming  than 
he  taxicab  in  returning.  They  had 
the  hat  and  bandbox,  and  were  wel- 
come to  them,  for  all  of  her,  as  long 
she  retained  the  real  valuables.  Her 
only  chance  lay  in  instant  and  secret 
flight,  in  hiding  herself  away  in  the 
gloomy  fastnesses  of  these  unknown 
pleasure  grounds,  so  securely  that 
they  might  not  find  her. 

She  stood  alone  in  the  middle  of  a 
broad  road.    There  was  nobody  in 


sight,  whichever  way  she  looked.  On 
one  hand  a  wide  asphalt  path  ran 
parallel  with  the  drive;  on  the  other 
lay  a  darksome  hedge  of  trees  and 
shrubbery.  She  hesitated  not  two 
seconds  over  her  choice,  and  in  a 
third  was  struggling  and  forcing  her 
way  through  the  undergrowth  and 
beneath  the  low  and  spreading 
branches  whose  shadows  cloaked  her 
with  a  friendly  curtain  of  blackness. 

Beyond — she  was  not  long  in  win- 
ning through — lay  a  broad  meadow, 
glimmering  faintly  in  the  glow  of 
light  reflected  from  the  bosoms  of 
low,  slow-moving  clouds.  A  line  of 
trees  bordered  it  at  a  considerable 
distance;  beneath  them  were  visible 
patches  of  asphalt  walk,  shining  cold- 
ly under  electric  arcs. 

Having  absolutely  no  notion  what- 
ever of  where  she  was  in  the  park, 
after  some  little  hesitation  she  de- 
cided against  attempting  to  cross  the 
lawn  and  turned  instead,  at  random, 
to  her  right,  stumbling  away  in  the 
kindly  penumbra  of  trees. 

She  thanked  her  stars  that  she  had 
chosen  to  wear  this  dark,  short-skirt- 
ed suit  that  gave  her  so  much  free- 
dom of  action  and  at  the  same  time 
blended  so  well  with  the  shadows 
wherein  she  must  skulk. 

Before  many  minutes  she  received 
confirmation  of  her  fears  in  the  drone 
of  a  distant  motor  humming  in  the 
stillness  and  gaining  volume  with 
every  beat  of  her  heart.  Presently  it 
was  strident  and  near  at  hand,  and 
then,  standing  like  a  frozen  thing, 
not  daring  to  stir  (indeed,  half  petri- 
fied with  fear)  she  saw  the  marauding 
taxicab  wheel  slowly  past,  the  chauf- 
feur scrutinizing  one  side  of  the  way, 
the  man  in  the  gray  duster  standing 
up  in  the  body  and  holding  the  door 
half  open,  while  he  raked  with  sweep- 
ing glances  the  coppice  wherein  she 
stood  hiding. 

But  it  did  not  stop.  Incredible 
though  it  seemed,  she  was  not  de- 
tected. Obviously  the  men  were  at  a 
loss,  unable  to  surmise  which  one 
she  had  chosen  of  a  dozen  ways  of 
escape.  The  taxicab  drilled  on  at  a 
snail's  pace  for  some  distance  up  the 
drive,  then  swung  round  and  came 
back  at  a  good  speed.  As  it  passed 
her  for  the  second  time  she  could 
hear  one  of  its  crew  swearing  angrily. 

Again  the  song  of  the  motor  died 
in  the  distance,  and  again  she  found 
courage  to  move.  But  which  way? 
How  soonest  to  win  out  of  this 
strange,  bewildering  maze  of  drives 
and  paths,  crossing  and  recrossing, 
melting  together  and  diverging  with- 
out apparent  motive  or  design? 

She  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
drive,  paused,  listening  with  every 
faculty  alert.  There  was  no  sound 
but  the  muted  soughing  of  the  night 
wind  in  the  trees — not  a  footfall,  not 
the  clap  of  a  hoof  or  the  echo  of  a 
motor's  whine.  She  moved  on  a  yard 
or  two,  and  found  herself  suddenly 
in  the  harsh  glare  of  an  arc  lamp. 
This  decided  her;  she  might  as  well 
go  forward  as  retreat,  now  that  she 
had  shown  herself.  She  darted  at  a 
run  across  the  road  and  gained  the 
paved  path,  paused  an  instant,  heard 
nothing,  and  ran  on  until  forced  to 
stop  for  breath. 

And  still  no  sign  of  pursuit!  She 
began  to  feel  a  little  reassured,  and 
after  a  brief  rest  went  on  aimlessly, 
with  the  single  intention  of  sticking 
to  one  walk  as  far  as  it  might  lead 
her,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  lead 
her  to  the  outskirts  of  the  park. 
(To  be  Continued). 
(Copyright,  1012,  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Boston,  M.i 


Best  They  Could  Do 

She — I  wonder  why  they  hung  that 
picture? 

He — Perhaps  they  couldn't  catch 
the  artist. 


"I  like  to  wander  in  the  park.  The 
birds  sing  sweetly." 

"Yes;  and  they  never  sing  rag- 
time." 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERONS 


A  Famous  Prize  Winner.    One  of  Our  Recent  Importations 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  stallions  won  every 
possible  prize,  including  every  championship. 

When  you  want  the  best,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Western  Stables,  47th  and  San  Pablo  Ave.,  OaKIand,  Calif 

Mclaughlin  percheron  company 


For  Real  Solid  Comfort 

On  chilly  cold  days  or  for  warming  "that  cold  corner"  there 
is  no  better  heating  device  than  the 

Perfection 

Wherever  there  are  children  or  old  people  it  is  particularly 
appreciated. 

Can't  smoke.     Doesn't  smell.    Easy  to  light  and  take  care 
of.  Easy  to  carry  from  room  to  room.  Eco 
nomical,  inexpensive.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 


For  Best  Results 
We  Recommend 
Pearl  Oil 


Ask  to  See  It  At  Yoar 
Dealers 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(CALIFORNIA ) 

San  Francisco 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FOR    FAMILY  USE 

"American" 
Food  Chopper 

$1.25 

Prepaid  to  Your  Home 

Christmas  Opportunity 


Each  machine  is  furnished  with  cutters  that  give 
you  five  different  grades  of  coarseness  or  fineness  as 
the  case  may  be.    Machine  heavily  tinned. 

Just  What  You  Need  for  the  Holidays 

Chops  meat,  fruit,  nuts,  citron  peel,  vegetables, 
mince  meat  and  saves  time  and  labor  in  the  kitchen. 
One  cutter  provided  with  two  sides  for  pulverizing  nuts 
for  home-made  peanut  butter. 

Only  a  few  on  hand,  so  hurry. 

RETURN  THIS  COUPON  WITH  $1.25 

ORCHARD  AXD  FARM, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Enclosed    please    find    $1.25    and    send    AMERICAN  FOOD 
CHOPPER  to 

NAME   

ADDRESS  

TOWN  .  STATE  


LIVE.  STOCK 

Breeders  and  Owners 

will  find  on  examination  that  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
keeps  closely  in  touch  with  the  livestock  industry  in  its 
field  and  usually  can  render  valuable  service  to  those 
having  stock  to  sell  as  well  as  to  those  wishing  to  buy. 

The  Marketing'  of 
Pure  Bred  Stock 

many  times  is  a  problem  and  on  this  account  SPECIAL 
CO-OPERATION  is  extended  to  breeders  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  "ORCHARD  AND  FARM."  Of  this  we  shall 
be  glad  to  tell  you  on  request. 

OUR  NEW  LIVESTOCK  FOLDER,  just  being 
printed,  gives  complete  tables  of  gestation  periods, 
breeding  dates,  etc.,  for  all  sorts  of  stock.  Also  table 
of  comparative  food  values — something  every  farmer 
and  breeder  should  know.  If  you  are  a  buyer  or  seller 
of  livestock  it  will  interest  you.    Free  on  request. 


ADDRESS  LIVE  STOCK  DEPT. 


Orchard  and  Farm 


Hearst  Building 


San  Francisco 


Farmers and  Orchardists 

are  making  Moil6y 

w  California 


No  land  like  its  valleys  for  successful  farm- 
ing and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  will  produce  more  revenue 
than  any  three  acres  elsewhere. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and  country 
home  life  the  year  around. 

The  Pajaro.  Santa  Clara,  Salinas,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin  and  Imperial  Valleys, 
and  400  miles  of  Coast  country,  traversed 
by  Southern  Pacific  lines,  over  fertile  lands 
to  thousands. 

Markets  for  every  product  of  Farm, 
Orchard  and  Dairy. 

Opportunities   for   Home   Seekers   and  Settlers 
worthy  the  most  careful  investigation. 

For  particulars  address  Chas.  S.  Pee. 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Dept.  O..  Flood  Bids., 
San  Francisco 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

THE   EXPOSITION  LINE — 1915 


FEDERAL 


120=W.  B.  $1,950      144=W.  B.  $1,975      F.  0.  B.  San  Francisco 

FEDERAL  SERVICE 

There  are  more  Federal  Trucks  and 
more  repeat  orders  for  Federal  Trucks 
in  San  Francisco  than  any  other  lj£= 
ton  truck. 

Let  us  give  you  a  long  list  of  names  of  business 
men  who  know.  These  Federal  owners  will  tell 
you  why  they  prefer  the  Federal  and  what  real 
service  means. 

Costs  Nothing  to  Investigate 

PACIFIC  KISSEL  KAR  BRANCH 


Golden  Gate  and  Van  Ness 
San  Francisco 


10th  and  Olive 
Los  Angeles 


12th  and  Madison 
Oakland 


TfioHigh 
Dividend 

EGG 

Insurance 
Policy 


BALANCED  EGG  FOOD 

The  analysis  of  the  dry  matter  in  an  egg  averages:  Protein,  12%; 
carbo-hydrates,  11%;    shell  and  ash,  11%. 

All  experienced  poultry  men  will  tell  you:  To  get  eggs,  the  feed  you  give  your  chickens  must  con- 
tain the  right  amount  of  the  right  food  elements  in  digestible  form — otherwise  NO  EGGS.  This 
is  the  basis  on  which  Surelav  is  constructed.  See  the  guaranteed  analysis  on  every  sack  and  you  will 
•»t  once  realize  why  Surelay  is  egg  INSURANCE.  Surelay  is  a  plain,  everyday  feed,  a  balanced 
on  comprising  a  ground  mixture  of  all  the  principal  grains;  also  pure  meat,  blood,  dry  bone  and 
en  feed — what's  in  the  sac\  is  on  the  sack  and  that's  what's  in  the  egg. 

ay  is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  CHICKEN  FEED  on  the  market  because  it  is  the  GREAT 

•JE  chicken  feed. 


f  a  regular  product  of  the  great  Sperry  Flour  and  Cereal  Mills,  no  extra  overhead  or 

P';nance  expense  is  added  to  its  selling  price. 

y  perry  Flour  Co.  does  not  employ  poultry  food  specialty  salesmen.    This  saving  goes 

\  purchasers  of  Surelay  thus : 

/  every  sack  of  Surelay  you  will  find  a  coupon.   Send  15  coupons  to  any  of  our  offices  and  you 


/:ceive  a  90-lb.  sack  of  Surelay  containing  another  coupon.    This  profit-sharing  plan  alone 
J  you  over  7%%  on  the  original  Surelay  cost.    Thousands  of  poultrymen  are  doing  it 
4ase  they  like  Surelay — and  appreciate  cutting  down  feed  expense.  ✓  <y 

\iave  a  book,  "Makes  Hens  Happy."  It  is  a  valuable  treatise.  Write  for  it  to-day.  /  /^^ 
/will  also  send  some  sample  coupons  as  a  present.  Also  tell  us  if  you  would  like  a  /  4A°%0l'V'' 
/pie  of  Surelay  by  Parcel  Post.  -It  'is  free.  /  &\  & 

A  /  b  V  3*  v  «•* 

jitock  &  Poultry  Food    Department  /  **** 


'ERRY  FLOUR  CO. 


Stockton 
Cali  f. 
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The  Very  Best  of  Friends 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Do  Your 

Christmas 
Shopping 
By  Mail 

We  have  expert  shop- 
pers who  make  your  pur- 
chases for  you  directly  over 
the  counters — giving  you 
advantage  of  selection 
from  our  latest  and  best 
stocks — a  service  you  do 
not  get  when  you  select 
from  catalogues. 

Send  Us  Your 
Orders  For 


Men's  Gloves 
Blanket  Robes 
Handkerchiefs 
Shopping  Bags 
Novelty  Jewelry 
Silk  Stockings 
Men's  Watches 


Sweaters 

Books 

Toys 

Cloves 

Perfumes 

Neckwear 

Ribbons 


Men's  Lounging  Robes  Slippers 
Fancy  Linens  Stationery 
Parisian  Ivory  Toilet  articles  and 
hundreds  of  other  things  wtich  we 
have  not  room  to  suggest. 


There  are  over  sixty  depart- 
ments in  this  big  store  from 
which  our  shoppers  choose  for 
you  the  gifts  you  want  for  your 
folks  and  your  friends. 


Your  money  refunded  If  the  goodft 
prove  unnatiifnctory  and  are  re- 
turned   to    us    In    good  condition. 


H.  C.  CAPWELL  CO. 

Clay,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Sts. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
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20  Discs  4  inches  a  Dan 
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one  season  on  23  1-3  acres  In  t'ae 

saving  of  seed  alone. 
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ON'T  be  "Too  Late!" 

You  have  seen  your  chickens  moping, 
sneezing,   coughing,  eyes  watering  ■ 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them  6 
tat  breath  and  die.  That's  ROUP.    H  i 
humaac  to  relieve — it's  dollars  saved  to  cute  the 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 

does  the  work.  50c  and  $1.00.  If  dealer  hasn't  it, 
send  to  us.    Mercy  tefunajed  if  it  ever  fails. 

At  your  dealers— et  sand  as 
Coufsoo  Poultry  &  Stock  Foal 
Co  ,  Petaluma  ;  Germain  Se^id 
Co..  Lot  Angeles :  Inland  Seed 
Co..  Spokane ;  Routledae  Sass) 
&  Floral  Co  Portland  ;  S-atala 
Seed  Co..  Seattle;  Bracks* 
Ket  Milling  Ce.,  Vicuaaa, 
&  C  Western  Disuiaoam 


FREE 
Fat  name  oi  any 
ply  dealer  m 
4*  w«  will  mail  fre, 

c*pt  Conway's  B0  p 

Poultry  Book. 


Pay  No  Tribute  trusts ! 
Reduce!^ Cost  of  Living 


loWSsT  la 

The 
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1  9*m  at  fmcfeory  price*).  Is  the  t 
kfSM  Trmsts.  It  rune  00  " 
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eta  sHlatcr  direction— 
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f    ■  ■  r  erjf 
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We  can  fit  you  for  a  position  wttasft  | 
will  enable  you  to  command  a  Ian- 
jalnxy.  Slicj  conrsea.  including! 
caltnre,  hortlcultnro  and  a.  u  torn  a 
"  tmM  mm  Knsu  axel  horoMhand  prasng 
Okartesed  by  tbe  State  of  California! 
1KB.  60  fmge  caXaJosrue  fx**. 
MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  CO£R£SP05DEM> 
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The  Percheron  Horse  in  California 


-By  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary  of  the  Percheron  Society  of  America- 


Thc  breed- 


THE  progress 
which  California 
is  making  in  Perch- 
eron breeding  is 
notable.  It  is  prob- 
a  b  1  y  the  leading 
State  west  of  the 
Rockies  in  the 
Percheron  industry. 
The  membership  list 
of  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America 
shows  that  no  less 
than  forty-six 
Percheron  breeders 
who  are  members  of 
the  society  are  located  in  the  State, 
and  thirty-five  of  these  breeders  re- 
corded, during  the  years  1911,  1912 
and  1913,  237  Percheron  horses. 

The  recent  census  which  the  Perch- 
eron Society  of  America  has  un- 
dertaken regarding  the  number  of 
Percherons  owned  by  its  members  on 
October  1,  1913,  is  as  yet  unfinished. 
Only  twelve  of  the  members  from 
California  have  so  far  reported,  but 
these  twelve  owned  on  October  1 
26  stallions  and  96  mares, 
ers  who  have  so  far  re- 
ported with  their  names, 
addresses  and  number  of 
Percherons  o  w  n  e  d  are 
as  follows: 

William  Bond,  Newark-  8 
William  B  r  o  c  kman  & 

Son,  Susanville  5 

Cal.  Polvtechnic  School, 

San  Luis  Obispo  20 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley  1 

A.  Eddlemon,  Acampo__  4 
J.  W.  Johnston,  Stockton  2 
H.  T.  Liliencrantz,  Ap- 

tos   IS 

J.   L.   McCracken,  Tal- 

mage   8 

Francis  A.  Read,  Moor- 
park   ■   8 

George  J.  Read,  Moor- 
park    8 

John  Secrest,  Stockton-13 
Louis  Titus,  San  Fran- 
cisco  35 

Estimating   as  nearly 
as  possible  from  those 
who  have  reported,  it  is 
probable  that  there  are 
ir  the  neighborhood  of  100  stallions 
and  375  mares  in  California  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  Percheron 
Society  if  America. 

Within  the  last  cwo  years  there 
has  been  a  more  general  introduction 
and  use  of  heavy  draft  horses  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  majority  of  the  horses 
in  the  State,  as  is  well  known,  are  of 
common  breeding  and  small  size. 
Prof.  C.  W.  Rubel,  in  charge  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  work  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  School  at  San 
Luis  Obispo,  in  reporting  that  the  col- 
lege owns  20  head,  also  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  comment: 
■"At  an  auction  in  San  Francisco, 
held  early  in  October,  a  friend  of  mine 
was  present  for  a  considerable  time 
and  noted  that  the  majority  of  the 
horses  were  common  bred  and  were 
selling  at  from  $r.o  to  $100.  He  re- 
marked, however,  on  one  grade 
Percheron  weighing  something  oyer 
1,500  pounds  coming  into  the  ring 
and  selling  readily  at  $265..  In  the 
face,  of  the  very  dull  horse  market 
this  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  the 
heavy  draft  horses  that  are  in  strong 
demand  at  good  prices." 


Wayne  Dinsmore,  having  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  evolution  from  cowboy,  farmer, 
agricultural  college  graduate,  student  of  big  fairs  and  exhibitions,  judge  of  live  stock  and 
secretary  of  the  Percheron  Society  of  America,  is  qualified  to  write  with  the  highest 
understanding  about  subjects  that  have  their  foundation  in  the  draft  horse  industry.  As 
a  writer  in  many  Eastern  papers  devoted  to  farm  life,  his  articles  have  created  great 
interest  in  the  production  of  improved  draft  stock  for  farm  power  and  city  service, 
and  have  to  a  great  extent  widened  the  scope  of  usefulness  of  the  Percheron  horse. 


This  same  condition  as  to  demand 
and  prices  prevails  throughout  the 
United  States.  Horses  of  ordinary 
breeding,  weighing  under  1,400  pounds, 
are  too  common  and  command  very 
low  prices.  Horses  with  breeding, 
size  and  weight  in  excess  of  1,600 
pounds  are  in  demand  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $250  to  $400.  At  the  Chi- 
cago horse  market,  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  where  from  90,000  to  100.000 
horses  are  disposed  of  yearly,  this 
condition  of  the  market  is  so  com- 


and  the  use  of  heavy  modern  machin- 
ery, made  possible  through  the  use 
of  abundant  horse  power  in  draft 
horses,  enables  farmers  to  do  more 
work,  to  do  it  more  thoroughly  and 
at  less  cost  in  time  and  labor  than 
is  otherwise  possible. 

In  all  farm  practice  the  teams  art- 
idle  more  or  less  throughout  the  year. 
The  draft  mares  are  not  an  expense 
in  times  of  idleness,  for  they  are  more 
than  earning  their  way  at  such  times 
by  reason  of  the  colts  wh'ch  they  are 


Good  type  of  Percheron  yearlings  by  Cnrnot  U60UU. 


mon  as  to  arouse  no  comment.  No. 
1  draft  geldings  constitute  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reach- 
ing the  Chicago  market,  and  these 
horses  are  in  keen  demand  at  strong 
prices.  The  average  for  the  last  year 
on  A  No.  1  geldings  approximates 
$350.  By  A  No.  1.  geldings  I  mean  a 
horses  that  is  5  years  old,  standing 
from  16J4  to  17  hands,  of  approved 
draft  conformation,  with  well  set 
legs,  and  well  shaped,  durable  feet. 
He  must  be  sound,  have  good  style, 
and  weigh  in  excess  of  1,700  pounds. 
These  are  the  tops.  They  are  the 
kind  of  horses  that  any  farmer  can 
breed  from  good  draft  mares  and 
first-class    Percheron  stallions. 

The  advantages  of  using  draft 
mares  in  farm  work  are  general.  They 
can,  if  properly  handled,  do  all  the 
farm  work  to  better  advantage  than 
light  horses,  because  their  superior 
weight  and  strength  makes  them 
much  more  effective  on  plows,  discs, 
planters,  harrows,  cultivators  and 
binders.  Their  long  swinging  stride 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  cover 
more  ground  in  a  day  than  the  short, 
fretful  step  of  the  small  horse  does, 


carrying  or  which  they  are  suckling. 

Professor  Rubel,  commenting  on 
the  value  of  Percherons  for  work 
purposes,  remarks  that  "the  California 
Polytechnic  School  owns  a  ranch  of 
310  acres.  Our  Percherons  are  used 
for  all  the  farm  work,  and  in  addi- 
tion do  most  of  the  teaming  work 
for  the  school.  We  have  also  done, 
and  are  doing  at  the  present  time, 
teaming  work  in  connection  with  new 
buildings  which  are  being  erected,  and 
this  leaves  comparatively  little  idle 
time  for  most  of  the  mares  of  work- 
able age.  We  have  also  adop.cd  the 
policy  of  working  the  stallion,  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  up  un- 
til the  breeding  season  opens,  he  is 
in  the  collar  a  big  percentage  of  the 
time.  His  ton  of  weight  stands  us 
in  good  stead  when  a  load  is  to  be 
moved." 

George  J.  Read  of  Moorpark,  who 
is  in  a  section  where  exceedingly  hot 
weather  prevails  during  part  of  the 
year,  makes  the  following  comment: 

"The  older  mares  do  their  share  of 
the  work  on  a  ranch  of  1,100  acres,  of 
which  we  farm  over  500.  The  land  is 
more  or  less  hilly,  but  the  big  mares 


work  over  the  hills 
as  well  as  the 
smaller  grade 
horses.  I  have  been 
pulling  the  same 
size  plows  and  other 
i  m  pi  e  ments  with 
four  of  my  Percher- 
ons that  some  neigh- 
bors work  six  and 
eight  horses  or 
mules  on.  In  deliv- 
ering the  crop  to  the 
warehouse,  wh"jh  is 
five  miles  awjjy,  I 
always  pull  as  much 
weight  with  four  of  my  Perch- 
erons as  others  do  with  six  or  eight 
ordinary  horses  or  mules.  This  ef- 
fectually disposes  of  the  idea  that 
smaller  horses  are  better  for  ranch 
and  farm  work,  and  my  experience 
proves  this  beyond  a  doubt,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  difference  when  a 
farmer  has  a  pair  for  sale.  Percherons 
sell  readily  at  high  prices,  whereas 
the  common,  small  horses  are  slow 
sale  and  the  prices  are  low.  The 
Moorpark  Farm  is  in  the  Percheron 
business  to  stay,  and  I 
consider  them  by  far  the 
most  useful  breed  for 
California  conditions." 

These  comments  from 
breeders  of  experience 
and  familiarity  with  Cali- 
fornia conditions  indicate 
that  Percherons  are  a 
pronounced  success  i  n 
California,  and  that  the 
demand  for  them  is  rap- 
idly increasing.  Perch- 
eron stallions,  bred  to 
common  grade  mares 
ranging  from  1,000  to 
1.200  pounds  in  weight, 
produce  a  compact,  well 
muscled,  good  type  of 
horse,  weighing  from 
1,400  to  1,500  pounds, 
and  the  second  cross  of 
Percheron  stallions  on 
this  progeny  produces 
draft  horses  that  are  a 
credit  to  any  farm  or  ranch  and  that 
wil!  sell  readily  at  satisfactory  prices. 

Louis  Titus  of  San  Francisco  has 
recognized  the  need  of  draft  horses 
in  California  by  adding  one  stallion 
and  thirty-three  mares  to  his  Perch- 
eron holdings  within  the  last  year, 
and  he,  with  numerous  other  Califor- 
nia breeders,  made  a  most  commend- 
able exhibit  at  the  recent  California 
State  fair.  Farmers  in  California  will 
do  well  to  nonder  on  these  things 
and  to  consider  the  advantage  of  us- 
ing animals  for  draft  work  which  will 
do  the  work  and  which  will,  at  the 
same  time,  produce  colts  that  are  add- 
ing a  steady  increase  in  the  revenues 
of  the  farm  as  they  are  developed 
and  sold. 

The  Percheron  Society  of  America, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
now  has  more  than  5,500  members, 
and  is  promoting  the  interests  of  this 
greatest  breed  of  draft  horses.  Lit- 
erature regarding  advantages  of  the 
breed  and  complete  list  of  members  is 
available  at  any  time  to  any  one  who 
will  write  to  the  secretary. 

Purchase  Percherons.  They  pay  sub- 
stantial dividends  on  any  good  farm. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Wonders  of  the  National  Dairy  Show 


-By  Marshall  K.  Holt- 


THE  eighth  a. ."iual  National 
Dairy  Show  recently  held 
at  Chicago  was  a  powerful  rep- 
resentation of  the  dairy  indus- 
try of  the  United  States.  The 
magnitude  and  nature  of  the 
dairy  industry  demanded  some 
united  action  for  its  welfare 
and  development  and  the  or- 
ganized exhibit  was  the  result. 

No  branch  of  agriculture  has 
so  many  ramifications  as  the 
dairy  industry.  At  the  exhibi- 
tion and  at  the  accompanying 
conventions  twenty-eight  or- 
ganizations, each  represent- 
ing a  phase  of  dairyit  g,  were 
represented.  . 

Dairying,  in  the  beginning,  like  all 
great  industries,  was  simple  and  plain, 
but  now  it  is  complex  and  exacting. 
The  many  problems  brought  forth  by 
the  progress  of  dairying  bring  a  de- 
mand for  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  all  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry.  When 
men  confine  their  efforts  entirely  to 
one  phase  of  dairying  they  get  dis- 
torted visions  of  their  own  import- 
ance and  lack  in  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding regarding  the  work  ot 
other  men.  The  dairy  show,  as  con- 
ducted in  this  instance,  brings  all 
branches  of  dairying  together,  lnis 
is  done  through  the  lecture  room, 
banquet  halls,  demonstrations  and  ex- 
hibitions. The  dairy  show  is  a  large, 
comprehensive  educational  institution. 
Here  the  cow  and  her  products;  the 
machinery  and  its  work;  the  man  and 
his  efforts  are  brought  together 
There  is  no  phase  of  dairying  omitted 
from  this  annual  event. 

H  E  Van  Norman,  director  of  the 
University  Farm  at  Dayis^  Cal..  and 
president  of  the  National  Dairy  Show 
Association,  in  his  address   said  in 

Pa"With  the  realization  that  the  dairy 
industry  is  divided  into  an  infinite 
number  of  small  units,  and  that  there 
is  no  large  central  organization  repre- 
sentative of  the  many  and  varieC 
branches,  it  has  been  the  purpose  ot 
those  responsible  for  the  management 
of  the  National  Dairy  Show  to  create 
an  exposition  and  center  around  it 
those  activities  which  would  empha- 
size it  as  an  institution  representa- 
tive of  a  great  industry. 

"More  than  half  of  the  butter  made 
ir.  the  United  States  is  made  in  the 
farm  homes.  The  greater  part  ot  the 
milk  produced  for  family  consump- 
tion is  either  distributed  direct  to  the 
consumer  by  the  producer  or  by  the 
peddler,  and  in  spite  of  the  fine  herds 
of  pure-bred  Jerseys.  Guernseys,  Hol- 
steins,  Ayrshires  and  others,  th:  bulk 
of  the  milk  is  produced  from  scrub 
cows  in  the  hands  of  common  dairy- 
men on  the  average  farm  in  the 
United  States.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  are  the  great  creamery  cor- 
porations, milk  distributing  plants, 
ice  cream  plants,  supply  firms 
manufacturing  dairy  machinery  and 
supplies,  dairy  schools,  dairy  inspec- 
tors, and  dozens  of  other  industries, 
all  constituting  a  gigantic  industry 
dependent  on  the  cow.  Therefore  the 
slogan  of  the  National  Dairy  Show: 
'More  and  better  cows  to  produce 
more    and    better    dairy  products.' 

"Lastly,  is  the  consumer,  interested 
in  the  results  of  all  this,  yet  often 
woefully  ignorant  as  to  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  the  dairyman  must 
struggle,  unappreciative  of  the  food 
value  of  good  dairy  products,  and 
unconscious  of  the  menace  in  insani- 
tary products.  This  show  is  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  leaders  of 
these  industries  together  and  estab- 
lishing an  institution  representative 
of  the  immense  interest  it  stands  for." 

Representatives  of  the  twenty-eight 
organizations  represented  at  the  show 


The  National  Dairy  Show  recently  held  in  Chicago  marked  the  inauguration 
of  a  movement  which  means  much  to  the  dairy  industry  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  an  organization  of  the  various  branches  of  the  industry, 
numbering  twenty-eight  in  all,  and  representing  the  man  who  milked  the 
cow  to  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  various  products  of  the  animal.  The 
show  will  create  a  better  understanding  among  those  interested  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  cow.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  this  direction 
and  any  movement  along  this  line  means  much  to  the  man  with  the  milk  pail. 


got  together  and  formed  a  council. 
Each  phase  of  dairying  has  its  griev- 
ances to  settle  and  its  problems  to 
solve.  A  council,  or  a  congress,  that 
can  take  these  things  under  advise- 
ment and  consideration  will  help  ma- 
terially in  adjusting  and  solving  mat- 
ters that  are  now  so  common  and 
diff.cult.  The  community  interest  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  promi- 
nence. Individualism  is  passing  and 
co-operation  and  organized  effort  arc 
the  factors  through  which  the  com- 
munity will  work.  Adjustment  of 
differences  will  be  settled  by  men 
trained  in  the  subject  which  is  given 
them  to  consider.  Selfishness  will  be, 
to  a  large  extent,  eliminated  and  the 
industry  will  be  given  the  full  benefit. 

There  are  many  things  at  present 
ent  that  could  well  come  before  a 
dairy  council.  Ice  cream  manufactur- 
ers have  for  years  been  exercised  for 
a  fat  standard  for  their  product. 
Some  states  have  standards,  others 
have  not.  In  states  that  have  stand- 
ards there  is  no  uniformity.  There 
is  a  demand,  too,  for  a  uniform  butter 
standard.  Some  states  have  an  80 
per  cent  fat  standard,  others  82l/2, 
and  the  internal  revenue  department 
of  the  national  government  has  a  rul- 
ing that  butter  containing  16  per  cent 
or  more  of  water  is  adulterated. 
There  are  many  other  things  that 
this  council  will  be  called  upon  to 
consider,  and  recommend  betterments 
for  the  industry.  The  magnitude  and 
grectness  of  the  work  may  be  the 
greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  the  council. 

The  Dairy  Inspectors'  Association, 
one  of  the  al'ied  organizations  with 
the  dairy  show,  at  its  meeting  voted 
unanimously  for  an  80  per  cent  fat 
standard  in  salted  and  unsalted  butter 
and  all  butter  substitutes;  for  a  vigor- 
ous, forward  movement  in  dairy  ex- 
tension work  and  indorsement  of  the 
Lever  Extension  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress; for  a  simplification  of  the  rules 
in  advanced  registry  work  and  for 
uniform  rules  in  testing  for  such 
work;  for  the  organization  of  a  butter 
scoring  contest  conducted  along  lines 
similar  to  the  student  dairy  cattle 
judging  contest;  and  for  an  ice  cream 
standard  based  on  the  cream  stand- 
ard in  force  in  the  various  states,  the 
standard  to  be  4  per  cent  below  the 
cream  standard  for  plain  cream  and  6 
per  cent  below  for  fruit  creams. 

The  show  of  dairy  cattle  was  un- 
usually large.  There  were  65t  head 
on  exh'bition,  representing  the  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  Holstein,  Ayrshire,  Brown 
Swiss  and  Dutch  Belted  breeds.  The 
herds  exhibited  were  representative  of 
the  breeds  to  which  they  belong  and 
most  of  them  contained  very  valuable 
animals.  The  territory  represented 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  Mexico  to  Canada. 
In  some  instances  the  exhibit  con- 
tained practically  the  entire  herd 
owned  by  the  exhibitor,  while  in 
others  they  were  from  herds  made  up 
of  thousands  of  animals. 

An  Ayrshire  cow,  owned  by  Adam 
Seitz  of  Wisconsin,  won  the  Valen- 


tine trophy  for  the  best  dairy  cow  of 
all  the  breeds  exhibiting.  This  cow 
v/as  selected  as  conforming  more 
nearly  to  the  standard  of  the  breed 
to  which  she  belonged  than  did  any 
of  the  other  cows  conform  to  the 
standard  of  their  respective  breeds. 
The  trophy  winner  is  a  magnificent 
animal  with  a  type  and  style  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Ayrshires  and  a  pro- 
nounced dairy  temperament  supported 
by  enormous  capacity  and  a  strong 
constitution. 

The  class  of  aged  bulls  was  one  of 
the  strongest  seen  in  the  ring,  and  an 
animal  owned  by  W.  W.  Marsh  of 
Iowa  maintained  his  record  as  grand 
champion. 

Each  of  the  twenty-eight  organiza- 
tions held  meetings  and  met  in  con- 
ventions and  at  banquets.  There  were 
many  addresses  made  and  the  speak- 
ers made  many  pointed  remarks  ap- 
plicable to  the  lines  of  dairying  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Some  of 
the  statements  follow: 

"A  recent  investigation  of  700  farms 
in  Iowa  showed  that  the  livestock 
farmers  were  making  five  times  more 
profit  than  the  grain  growers  Such 
figures  as  these  are  powerful  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  livestock  growing. 
A  visit  to  ten  farms  showed  that 
farms  keeping  livestock  produced 
fourteen  bushels  more  corn,  one  ton 
more  hay  and  seven  bushels  more 
oats  per  acre  than  farms  keeping  no 
livestock." — C.  F.  Curtis,  Dean  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

"The  dairy  herds  in  California  con- 
tain from  20  to  30  cows  to  200  and 
many  produce  an  average  of  400 
pounds  of  butter  fat  a  year.  Alfalfa 
is  a  leading  crop  and  the  problem  in 
feeding  with  dairy  farmers  is:  How 
to  get  more  carbohydrates.  Alfalfa 
hay  furnishes  an  abundance  of  pro- 
tein and  to  make  a  balanced  ration 
more  carbohydrates  are  needed." — 
Professor  H.  E.  Van  Norman.  Cali- 
fornia Experiment  Station,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Dairy  Show 
Association. 

"The  dairy  cow  has  no  rival  as  a 
producer  of  foodstuff.  Manufacturers 
have  a  right  to  make  oleomargarine 
and  sell  it  as  oleomargarine.  But 
when  it  is  colored  in  semblance  of 
yellow  butter  and  sold  as  butter  it 
is  a  counterfeit.  The  dairymen  of 
this  country  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  oleomargarine  stand  upon  its 
own  merits  and  not  masquerade  as 
butter." — N.  P.  Hull,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Dairy  Union. 

"Farmers  must  pay  more  attention 
to  breeding  and  feeding  problems. 
The  profits  of  the  dairy  depend  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  man.  The  funda- 
mentals of  better  dairying  must  be 
taught  in  the  schools  if  the  farmers 
would  hold  the  rank  and  position  in 
a  dairy  country." — Professor  Barr, 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa,  Can. 

"One  great  problem  before  the 
dairy  farmer  is  the  marketing  of  his 
products.  There  is  no  reason  in  these 
times  of  refrigeration  for  butter  to 
vary  so  much  in  price.    It  should  be 


more  uniform  and  would  be 
if  marketed  by  the  dairy  farm- 
ers through  co-operative  or- 
ganization."— D  avid  Brown, 
Hazelwood   Cream  Company. 

"I  started  farming  with 
nothing  and  a  mortgage.  One 
of  the  first  things  I  did  to 
scandalize  my  neighbors  was 
to  buy  bran  to  keep  some 
heifer  calves  growing  during 
a  dry  summer.  I  was  accused 
of  wasting  bran  to  feed  young 
stock  not  producing  anything. 
Those  calves  paid  for  the  bran 
many  times  over  when  they 
came  in  milk,  for  I  kept  them 
growing  during  a  critical 
period  in  their  lives  " — A.  A.  Hartsorn, 
President  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association. 

"The  cow  is  the  greatest  source  of 
wealth  in  the  country,  and  wealth 
.leans  better  country  homes,  more 
conveniences  in  them,  more  travel  for 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  better 
schools,  better  churches,  and  better 
men  and  women." — Charles  L.  Hill, 
President  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club. 

"The  following  are  the  prime  fac- 
tor., entering  success  in  dairy  farm- 
ing: First,  the  kind  of  man.  If  in- 
telligent and  well  read  he  has  seven 
times  the  chance  of  the  ordinary  man 
and  receives  $1.42  for  every  dollar 
invested.  Second,  the  type  of  cattle. 
The  man  who  keeps  the  dairy  type 
has  nine  times  the  chance  of  the  man 
who  does  not  and  receives  $1.41  for 
every  dollar  invested.  This  ratio  con- 
tinues for  feeding  and  care  of  stock. 
It  shows  that  intelligence  and  ability 
pay  large  dividends  on  the  farm  as 
they  do  in  all  lines  of  endeavor." — 
Dr.  Dexter,  of  the  Farm  Manage- 
ment Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

"One  of  the  first  essentials  of  a 
cow  is  capacity.  The  cow  must  be 
large  and  strong  and  capable  of  taking 
care  of  a  large  amount  of  feed.  In 
the  selection  of  feed  she  should  be 
fed  what  she  likes,  this  being  of  more 
importance  than  the  exact  balancing 
of  the  ration  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  term.  In  the  making  of  large 
records  50  per  cent  is  attributable  to 
the  cow  and  r>0  per  cent  to  the  man 
feeding  and  caring  for  her." — Profes- 
sor Erf  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
College. 

"To  be  a  successful  dairyman  you 
should  be  able  to  answer  'yes'  to  the 
following  questions:  Do  you  weigh 
and  test  the  milk  from  each  cow 
and  keep  an  accurate  record  of  her 
product?  Do  you  dispose  of  all  cows 
that  are  not  profitable?  Have  you 
a  pure  bred  dairy  bull?  Are  you 
raising  the  heifer  calves  from  the 
best  cows?  Are  you  feeding  liberally 
and  using  a  balanced  ration?  Have 
you  a  silo?  Are  you  raising  legumi- 
nous hay.  cowpeas,  clover  or  alfalfa? 
Ts  the  milk  or  cream  you  sell  as  clean 
as  the  food  on  your  own  table?" — 
C  H.  Eccles,  Professor  of  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry, Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Professor  Eccles  also  gave  the  fol- 
lcwing  essentials  for  the  improvement 
of  dairy  herds: 

"Feed  your  cows  liberally  enough 
to  allow  the  good  ones  to  show  up. 
Weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow  regularly 
and  test  it  monthly,  if  possible,  by  the 
Babcock  test.  Cull  out  those  that  do 
not  make  a  profit  and  keep  the  best. 
Use  only  a  pure-bred  bull  of  a  strictly 
dairy  breed  and  rrom  the  kind  of  a 
cow  you  want  to  raise.  Keep  accn- 
ratt  breeding  records.  Do  not  cross 
breeds.  Raise  the  heifer  calves  from 
the  best  cows  with  great  fare." 

One  of  the  cows  on  exhibition  was 
a  grade  Guernsey  and  it  was  claimed 

(Continued  on  Page  T«cntj--»even.) 
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What  Trees  Shall  I  Plant,  and  How? 


-By  John  Vallance- 


TR  E  E  -  PLANT- 
ING time  will 
soon  be  upon  us. 
January  and  Febru- 
ary are  considered 
the  best  in  Califor- 
nia, although  lots  of 
planting  is  done  late 
in  December  and 
during  March  with 
perfect  success. 
Many  new  home- 
seekers  are  coming 
to  the  State  and 
.many  have  bought 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
and  forty  acre  tracts. 
The  trans  planting 
and  care  of  young 
orchards  differ 
greatly  from  the 
ways  of  the  East. 
Perhaps,  in  fact, 
many  of  the  trees 
are  u  n  k  o  w  n  to 
them.  For  instance, 
the  apricot,  the  al- 
mond, the  fig  and 
the  olive  are  trees 
they  may  have  read 
about,  or  eaten  the 
fruit  of,  but  of  their 
growing  and  pruning 
they  know  nothing. 

First,  then,  a  few 
notes  of  warning. 
Be  sure  you  have 
the  right  kind  o  f 
land.  See  that  the 
soil  has  no  hardpan 
close  to  the  surface. 
See  that  there  is  no 
rock  or  alkali,  and 
no  standing  water 
in  winter. 

What  to  plant  is 
the  next  question, 
and  this,  also,  must 
be  inquired  into.  The 
best  way  to  find  this 
but  is  by  careful  in- 
quiry  and  observa- 
tion.  Assuming  that 
this  information  has 
been  obtained,  what 
are    the    best  varieties 
of  each   fruit?     To  be- 
gin with  apples,  the  fol- 
lowing  are   among  the 
best  sorts: 

Gravenstein,  Esopus, 
Spitzenberg,  Jonathan,  Smith's  Cider, 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin, 
Rome  Beauty,  Red  Astrachan  and 
Alexander. 

The  variety  or  varieties  to  plant 
will  be  according  to  your  section,  and 
this  matter  will  also  have  to  be  in- 
vebtigated. 

If  you  have  decided  to  plant  pears, 
the  Bartlett  will  be  found,  perhaps, 
the  best.  It  is  the  best  for  canning; 
it  is  good,  for  early  Eastern  ship- 
ment, good  for  drying  and  good  for 
home  consumption. 

For  late  shipping  sorts  the  follow- 
ing are  good:  P.  Barry,  Winter 
Nelis,  Easter  Beurre  and  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme. 

For  midseason  shipments  the 
Beurre  Hardy  and  Beurre  Clairgeau 
are  good.  The  pear  will  thrive  very 
well  on  wet  land. 

The  following  are  among  the  best 
cherries:  Black  Tartarian,  Napoleon 
Bigarreau,  Lewelling,  Bing,  Burr's 
Seedling,  Rockport  Bigarreau  and 
Lambert.  The  cherry,  to  give  the 
best  results,  must  have  a  deep  soil 
with  perfect  drainage. 

Prune  growing  is  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's greatest  industries,  and  the 
best  variety  is  undoubtedly  the 
French  (Petite  d'Agen).  The  Im- 
perial prune  is  also  quite  heavily 
planted,  but  does  not  succeed  as 
universally  as  does  the  French. 
These  two  sorts  are  used  altogether 


Care  should  be  given  to  pruning  young  trees  at  the  time  of  planting.  Careless  in  this  r«-««pect  has  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  inuch  stock.  In  the  illustration,  No.  1  shows  an  aprieot  tree  as  received  from  the  nursery 
and  No.  2  the  same  tree,  pruned,  ready  for  planting;  IVos.  3  and  4  show  a  prune  tree  treated  in  the  same 
way;  Nos.  5  and  G  on  almond  tree.  Note  that  in  this  last  one  some  of  the  branches  are  left  on  the  main 
trunk,   though   cut   back.    The   peach   tree  should    be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  almond  tree. 


for  drying.  The  Sugar  prune  is  a 
large,  sweet  prune  used  for  Eastern 
shipments  as  well  as  for  drying,  and 
the  Tragedy  is  a  prime  favorite  for 
early  Eastern  shipments.  The  Hun- 
garian, a  large  red  prune,  is  exten- 
sively used  for  shipping,  is  good  for 
eating  and  excellent  for  preserves. 

The  prune  tree  can  be  grown  on  a 
diversity  of  soils,  as  nurserymen 
grow  it  on  the  following  roots:  My- 
robolan  for  wet  soils  only;  almond 
root  where  moisture  is  far  from  the 
surface;  apricot  root  where  there  is 
a  fair  amount  of  moisture  near  the 
surface,  and  on  peach  root  for  loamy, 
well-drained  soils. 

Plums  are  planted  extensively  for 
Eastern  shipments  and  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  following  are  the 
sorts  grown  for  this  purpose:  Bur- 
bank,  Climax,  Clyman,  Kelsey,  Japan, 
Wickson,  Santa  Rosa  and  Formosa. 
For  canning  purposes  the  Jefferson, 
Washington  and  Yellow  Egg  are 
used.  Plums  can  also  be  obtained 
grown  on  the  Myrobolan,  peach  and 
almond  root. 

Apricots  are  one  of  California's 
staple  crops.  No  other  State  can 
grow  this  as  well  or  as  profitably. 
The  Blenheim,  Royal,  Tilton  and 
Henskirke  are  the  best,  about  as  in 
the  order  named.  The  apricot  is 
grown  on  Myrobolan  roots  for  wet 
land  and  peach  and  apricot  roots  for 
dryer  soils. 

The  acreage  planted  to  peaches  in 


the  State  is  enormous,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  best  early 
sorts,  mostly  planted  for  early  ship- 
ping, and  are  all  freestones:  Alex- 
ander, Briggs  May,  Hale's  Early  and 
Triumph.  For  midseason,  yellow 
freestones,  the  Early  Crawford,  Fos- 
ter, Elberta,  Lovell  and  Muir.  For 
drying  the  Lovell  and  Muir  are  the 
main  varieties,  and  for  clingstones, 
used  altogether  by  canners,  the 
Tuscan  Cling,  Phillips  Cling,  Orange 
and  McDevitts.  The  Salway,  per- 
haps, is  the  best  late  freestone,  used 
for  home  consumption  and  canning. 

The  peach  is  grown  entirely  on  the 
peach  root  and,  therefore,  the  soil 
must  be  sedimentary,  well  drained 
and  with  plenty  of  depth. 

The  nectarine  is  not  grown  to  any 
large  extent,  although  it  thrives  to 
perfection  in  this  State. 

Coming  to  the  nut  bearing  trees, 
start  with  the  almond.  California  is 
again  the  leader  in  this  nut,  produc- 
ing 80  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  the 
United  States,  and  yet  only  25  per 
cent  of  entire  consumption.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  extensively 
planted:  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
I.  X.  L.,  Peerless,  Texas  Prolific  and 
Drake's  Seedling. 

The  almond  is  grown  on  almond 
and  peach  roots,  the  former  for  soils 
where  water  is  far  from  the  surface, 
and  the  latter  for  deep,  rich  soil,  with 
good   drainage  and  well  moistened. 


The  walnut  is  a 
valuable  crop  in  this 
State  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  among 
the  best  producers: 
Franquette,  M  a  y  - 
ette,  Concord,  Pla- 
centia  and  Santa 
Barbara  Soft  Shell. 
Up  to  a  few  years 
ago  these  were 
grown  on  their  own 
roots,  but  now  most 
walnut  planters 
prefer  trees  grafted 
o  n  the  California 
Black  root. 

The  olive  is  at 
home  in  this  State, 
the  only  State  in  the 
Union,  and  pro- 
duces heavy  crops, 
that  at  the  present 
time  are  being  con- 
tracted for  at  $110 
to  $120  a  ton. 

The  Mission  ■ 
olive,  brought  here 
by  the  early  Span- 
ish priests,  ranks 
about  the  best,  with 
the  M  a  n  z  a  n  i  1 1  o 
next.  These  are 
both  excellent  for 
oil  and  pickles, 
green  and  ripe,  the 
latter  method  o  f 
pick  ling  b  e  i  n  g 
purely  a  California 
idea  which  is  meet- 
ing with  general 
favor. 

There  are  other 
sorts  for  pickling 
only,  such  as  Asco- 
lano  and  Sevillano, 
known  as  the 
Queen  olive,  that 
are  in  great  demand. 

The  fig  is  grown 
in  this  State  very 
extensively,  and  the 
White  Adriatic,  Mis- 
sion and  San  Pelro 
are  among  the  best 
for  eating  green  and 
the  Calimyrna  for  dry- 
ing. To  insure  a  crop 
from  the  last-named 
variety  the  wild  or  Ca- 
pri fig  must  be  planted 
in  the  same  orchard.  From  this  va- 
riety the  Blastophaga,  a  fly,  issues 
and  carries  the  pollen  from  the 
Capri  to  the  Calimyrna  flowers  and 
fertilizes  them. 

The  next  question  is,  what  age  and 
size  of  tree  should  be  bought.  The 
best  tree  is  what  nurserymen  call 
"one  year  old."  The  root  is  one  year 
older,  so  this  practically  makes  the 
tree  two  years  old,  and  either  three 
to  four  or  four  to  six  feet  high. 

The  pruning  of  the  young  tree  is 
the  next  question.  All  broken  roots 
should  be  pruned  off,  and  where  the 
root  is  straggly,  prune  off  a  little. 
Pruning  the  top  also  requires  atten- 
tion. This  should  be  done  after  you 
have  all  your  trees  planted,  and  de- 
pends on  the  location.  All  trees  must 
be  headed  back  V/z  to  feet  from 
the  ground.  Apples,  pears,  apricots, 
prunes  and  plums  should  be  cut  back 
to  a  "whip,"  that  is,  all  laterals 
should  be  cut  off.  These  varieties 
will  break  away  at  any  of  the  eyes 
on  the  main  stem,  but  with  a  peach 
and  almond  tree  it  is  different.  Many 
of  the  eyes  on  the  main  stem  of  these 
trees  are  "blind,"  so  two,  or  perhaps 
three,  of  the  laterals  must  be  left  on, 
and  these  headed  back  to  two  or  three 
eyes.  Many  failures  to  grow  are  due 
to  pruning  these  two  sorts  to 
"whips." 

Should   the  weather  be  clear  and 
warm  during  the  time  you  are  plant- 
(Contlnued  on  Page  Tweuty-nevea.) 
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Big  Opportunities  in  the  Sheep  Business 


-By  Paul  Parker- 


{{'T' HERE'S  a  bunch  of  money 
1  to  be  made  in  the  sheep 
business  within  the  next  few 
years,"  said  Thomas  Fuller, 
"and  I'm  going  to  get  ^omej 
of  it." 

"Why  now  any  more  than  any 
other  time?"  I  asked. 

"It's  the  result  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  last  two  years. 
In  the  winter  of  1911-12  .we  had 
just  enough  rain  to  tide  us  over, 
but  in  1912-13  rain  was  scarce 
and  feed  was  more  so.  Conse- 
quently, last  spring  there  were 
hundreds  of  ranchers  who  were 
in  the  same  boat  I  was,  with  a 
lot  of  cattle  in  good  condition, 
but  with  not  enough  feed  to 
carry  them  over.  And  when  the 
Imperial  valley  feeders  came 
around  offering  us  a  good  price 
for  our  stock,  we  played  safe 
and  let  them  have  everything 
but  our  heifers  and  young  stock. 
Why,  out  of  Monterey  county 
alone  more  than  500  carloads 
were  shipped  out. 

"What    is    the    result?  We 
haven't  our  full  quota  of  cattle  to 
eat  the  feed  and  it  is  going  to 
be   two   or   three   years   before  our 
stock  will  be  bringing  us  any  returns. 

The  only  way  I  can  see  out  of  it 
is  to  raise  sheep.  i  can  get  my 
money  back  on  them  within  a  year 
and  have  a  bunch  of  lambs  besides. 
Another  item  is  the  manure  they 
drop  on  the  land.  Also,  the  con- 
sumption of  mutton  has  increased 
rapidly  of  late  years.  With  the 
price  of  beef  going  up,  people  are 
losing  the  old  time  prejudice  against 
mutton.  Eugene  Harrington  of 
William  Taaffe  &  Co.,  who  has  been 
butchering  sheep  in  San  Francisco 
for  many  years,  says  mutton  con- 
sumption has  increased  30  per  cent 
in  the  last  two  years.  And  with  the 
present  scarcity  of  feeder  beef  not 
only  in  California  but  all  over  the 
United  States,  more  people  are  going 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  mutton  eaters. 

"How  should  one  go  about  it,"  I 
asked,  "that  is,  the  buying  and  hand- 
ling of  sheep?" 

"In  buying  sheep,  the  trouble  with 
the  inexperienced  farmer  is,  that  he 
buys  by  the  head  without  any  re- 
gard to  quality.  I  have  seen  many 
instances  where  a  sheepman  would 
have  good  quality  stock  and  conse- 
quently would  get  a  good  price,  and 
his  neighbors  with  inferior  stuff 
woulc  ask  the  same  price  per  head 
and  get  it.  The  rub  comes  ultimate- 
ly, however,  when  the  butcher  buys 
the  stock,  for  his  price  is  based  on 
quality.  The  old  saying  of  'Well 
bought  is  half  sold,'  certainly  applies 
to  sheep. 

"Another  angle  of  sheep  buying 
where  the  unwise  go  wrong,  is  tak- 
ing on  a  lot  of  big,  coarse,  rough 
stock.  Recause  of  the  size  of  such 
stuff  the  farmer  is  easily  misled.  He 
has  visions  of  filling  out  the  angular 
sides  and  flanks  and  making  a  large 
profit.  The  awakening,  however,  is 
usually  hard  when  the  butcher  sharp- 
ens his  pencil  and  offers  about  two- 
thirds  of  what  was  expected. 

"There  is  a  way  of  getting  rid  of 
this  big  coarse  stock  profitably,  and 
that  is  to  put  such  sheep  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  Load  on  all  the 
fat  they  will  carry,  so  their  defects 
will  be  hidden.  Then,  after  one  has 
got  them  in  good  shape,  don't  try  to 
unload  them  on  the  market  in  a 
bunch;  scatter  them  along,  mixing 
them  with  smoother  sheep.  For  even 
though  the  buyer  notices  them,  if 
there  are  only  a  few  he  will  pass 
them  by,  but  when  there  is  a  bunch 
of  them  he  will  try  to  cut  the  price 
on  the  entire  band.  The  reason  is 
this:  a  wholesaler  with  only  a  few 
coarse,  rough  sheep    in  the  coolers 


The   last   trip.     Entering   the   slaughter   pens   at   Butchertown,   San  Francisco. 


can  get  rid  of  them  to  a  certain 
trade,  but  it  is  limited,  and  when  he 
gets  more  than  they  can  consume, 
he  has  to  cut  prices  on  the  stuff  to 
get  it  off  his  hands.  Another  excel- 
lent way  of  getting  rid  of  coarse 
sheep  is  to  sell  them  to  country 
butchers,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not 
so  particular  what  they  buy. 

"So  whenever  a  farmer  can  buy 
sheep  of  good  quality,  no  matter  how 
poor  they  are,  if  he  has  the  feed  he 
can  make  money.  It  is  buying  rough 
mutton  that  places  the  farmer  in  the 
hole  and  makes  him  curse  sheep. 


"As  a  general  rule,  I  think  it  best 
to  buy  unshorn  sheep  to  feed,  as 
there  is  more  money  in  them.  If  the 
bunch  is  only  a  small  one  the  farmer 
can  shear  and  dip  them  himself.  As 
for  buying  lambs  I  prefer  getting 
them  in  the  fall  when  mountain  stuff 
is  coming  in.  Usually  at  this  time 
there  are  fine  buys  to  be  made  from 
those  sheepmen  who  have  not 
enough  feed  to  carry  all  the  band 
over  the  winter.  But  to  do  this  one 
must  have  the  feed,  because  it  re- 
quires a  large  amount  of  number  one 
feed  to  keep  lambs  properly.    If  the 


Big  Programme  for  Fruit  Growers 


A programme  appealing  to  many 
others  besides  the  fruit  men 
themselves  has  been  planned  for  the 
forty-third  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers,  which  will  be 
held  at  San  Jose  for  three  days  be- 
ginning December  2.  The  State  As- 
sociation of  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  on  December  1.  Both  ses- 
sions will  be  held  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Speakers  at  the  fruit  growers'  meet- 
ing and  their  subjects  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Should  Growers  Breed  the  Crops 
They  Grow?"  and  "General  Com- 
ments on  the  Citrus  Industry,"  Dr.  H. 
J.  Webber  of  the  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  at  Riverside;  "Firing  or  Frost 
Protection?"  by  C.  C.  Teague  of 
Santa  Paula;  "Irrigation,"  by  Willis 
Jones  of  Claremont;  "Alfalfa,"  by  Dr. 

A.  J.  Cook,  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture;  "Notes  and  Records  of 
County  Horticultural  Commission- 
ers," by  R.  S.  Vaile  of  Santa  Paula; 
"Importance  of  Red  Spider  Control," 
by  H.  B.  Stabler  of  Yuba  City; 
"Horticulture  and  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,"  by  George  A.  Dennison 
of  San  Francisco;  "Soils,"  by  Dr.  C. 

B.  Lipman  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; "Fungi,"  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Faw- 
cett  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
at  Whittier;  "Peaches  and  Their  Cul- 
ture," by  C.  F.  Collins  of  Dinuba; 
"Thinning  Deciduous  Fruits,"  by 
George  P.  Weldon,  Chief  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture;  "Stan- 
dardization," by  F.  B.  McKevitt  of 
Sacramento;  "Fruit  Producers  and  the 
Panama  Canal,"  by  Isador  Jacobs  of 
San  Francisco;  "Walnut  Culture,"  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  Fitzgerald  of  Stockton, 
with  a  discussion  by  Prof.  R.  E. 
Smith,  pathologist  of  the  University 
of    California;    "Quarantine    on  the 


Mexican  Border,"  by  Frederick  Mas- 
kew,  Chief  Deputy  Quarantine  Offi- 
cer; "Rural  Credits  Under  California 
Conditions,"  by  Col.  Harris  Wein- 
stock  of  San  Francisco. 

The  programme  for  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioners  includes 
papers  on  the  following  subjects: 

"Value  of  County  Quarantine  Ordi- 
nances in  Preventing  the  Spread  of 
Insect  Pests  and  Plant  Diseases,"  by 
S.  A.  Pease;  "Caution  and  Business 
Judgment  Necessary  in  Inspecting 
Nursery  Stock,"  by  H.  P.  Stabler; 
"Most  Effective  Remedies  and  Other 
Methods  of  Combatting  Insect  Pests 
and  Fungous  Diseases  of  Deciduous 
Orchards,"  by  W.  H.  Volck;  "Most 
Effective  Remedies  and  Other 
Methods  of  Combatting  Insect  Ene- 
mies and  Fungous  Diseases  of  Citrus 
Trees,"  by  William  Wood. 

After  the  convention,  a  number  of 
the  county  commissioners  will  meet 
for  ten  days  of  study,  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  with  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture. 


Fight  Wine  Adulteration 

The  State  Viticultural  Commission 
has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the 
determination  that  California  shall  in- 
sist that  the  only  pure  wines  are  those 
that  are  unadulterated  with  anything 
not  the  product  of  the  grape. 

The  Commission  refused  to  accept 
the  suggested  definition  of  pure  wine 
sent  out  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  would 
allow  the  addition  of  sugar  and  wa- 
ter. Cane  sugar,  beet  sugar,  water  or 
other  adulterations  are  to  be  opposed 
by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  will  insist  that  all 
wines  containing  any  of  these  sub- 
stances shall  be  marked  as  modified, 
ameliorated  or  corrected  wine. 


feed  is  not  good,  they  will  begin 
to  run  down  and  will  lose  in 
quality  of  flesh  and  wool.  Be- 
sides this,  it  takes  time  and  feed 
to  get  them  back  into  a  market- 
able condition. 

"A  good  method  of  telling 
whether  lambs  have  started  to 
fall  away  is  to  kill  one  and  in- 
spect the  kidneys.  If  the  fat  is 
leaving  the  kidneys  they  are  do- 
ing well,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  feed  be  im- 
proved or  the  lambs  sold.  This 
is  much  the  more  profitable  way 
of  finding  out  the  conditions  of 
lambs  than  waiting  until  they 
show  it.  It's  a  trick  I  picked  up 
from  Henry  Miller,  the  stock 
king. 

"California  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  lamb  markets  in  the 
world,  for  here  we  have  lamb 
the  entire  year.  In  early  spring 
we  have  the  'spring  lambs';  then. 
When  they  stop  about  July,  the 
Nevada  lambs  arrive,  and  in  the 
early  winter  we  commence  on 
our  'Christmas  lambs'! 

"A    lamb    that    is  considered 
prime  and  one  for  which  the  top 
prices  are  paid  weighs  from  24  to  26 
pounds.    But  it  is  always  best  to  have 
the  lamb  too  heavy  than  too  light. 

"When  one  sells  his  milk  lambs  it 
is  more  profitable  to  sell  all  one  in- 
tends getting  rid  of  in  a  bunch.  This 
saves  disturbing  both  the  ewes  and 
lambs  too  much.  In  fact,  some 
sheepmen  with  large  flocks  make  it  a 
practice  to  shave  the  price  a  little 
where  a  butcher  buys  the  entire 
bunch  of  milk  lambs,  and  cor- 
respondingly they  raise  the  price 
when  only  a  few  are  bought.  Milk 
lambs  are  almost  impossible  to  drive 
unless  the  ewes  are  along,  so  it  is 
customary  to  send  everything  to  the 
shipping  point  and  after  the  lambs 
are  on  the  cars,  to  return  with  the 
ewes.  So  when  only  one  trip  is 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  all  the  lambs 
it  is  not  as  great  a  hardship  on  the 
stock,  but  where  several  trips  have 
to  be  made  with  the  ewes  and  lambs 
it  is  disastrous. 

•"Where  I  have  a  bunch  of  old  ewes 
with  lambs  that  I  expect  selling  to 
the  butcher,  I  never  let  the  lambs 
stay  very  long  on  the  mother,  but 
wean  them  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
an  old  ewe  has  a  lamb  at  her  udder 
all  the  time  she  is  going  to  run  down, 
and  then,  when  I  want  to  get  her  off 
to  the  butcher  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  have  to  stuff  and  nurse  her  along 
with  the  best  feed,  for  it  takes  an  old 
ewe  longer  to  recuperate  from  lamb- 
ing than  a  younger  one.  One  scheme 
I  have  seen  used  with  good  success 
was  to  feed  the  old  ewes  that  I  in- 
tended selling  on  carrots.  That 
seems  to  increase  the  milk  flow  and 
leaves  both  the  lamb  and  the  ewe 
in  condition  at  weaning  time. 

"In  the  early  part  of  Ja'nuary  sheep 
are  usually  in  worse  condition  than 
at  any  other  time  of  year.  It  is  just 
between  seasons  and  they  fall  away. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  they  do 
not  show  their  poor  condition  until 
after  they  are  killed.  So  it  is  ad- 
visable to  handle  each  animal,  run- 
ning the  hand  over  the  tail  and  on 
the  breast  for  fat. 

"A  common  mistake  made  by 
sheepmen  is  to  let  their  rams  run 
down.  They  expect  hard  service  out 
of  them  and  yet  they  do  not  give 
them  any  better  feed  than  they  can 
pick  up.  The  better  condition  one 
keeps  his  rams  in,  the  stronger  the 
lamb  and  the  more  ewes  he  will 
serve.  Also,  if  one  desires  to  sell  a 
ram,  unless  he  has  been  kept  in  good 
condition  he  will  show  it.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  expensive  feed  one 
forces  into  them,  they  still  will  have 
that  gaunt  appearance  about  the 
head." 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Farmers'  Conventions  Discuss  Many  Issues 


-By  Marshall   K.  Holt- 


THE  thirty-third  annual 
convention  of  the  Farm- 
ers' National  Congress  was 
held  at  Piano,  Illinois,  during 
the  last  week  in  September. 
This  organization  is  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  the 
farmers'  associations  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  strictly 
non-political,  non-sectional,  and 
has  always  been  self-support- 
ing. As  a  congress  it  is  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  only 
such  problems  as  affect  the 
general  welfare  of  farmers 
and  their  families  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  it 
has  been  recognized  by  legis- 
lative bodies  in  Washington 
as  representative  of  the  broad- 
est agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
Delegates  are  apportioned  according 
to  the  number  of  farmers  in  the  State 
represented. 

An  exceptionally  interesting  feature 
of  this  session  was  a  many  sided 
discussion  of  a  system  of  rural 
credits  intended  to  supply  the  farmer 
with  long  time  mortgage  loans  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest.  Taking  part  in 
this  discussion  were  representatives 
of  the  Illinois  State  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, members  of  the  commission 
sent  abroad  to  study  rural  credits 
and  co-operative  banking  systems  in 
Europe,  single  crop  farmers,  diversi- 
fied crop  farmers,  men  who  bor- 
rowed money  at  15  per  cent  to 
cultivate  and  market  a  crop  as 
well  as  those  whose  farm  produce 
enabled  them  to  loan  money  at 
.6  per  cent.  Opinions  were  also 
given  by  prosperous  farmers 
whose  boyhood  days  had  been 
spent  on  farms  in  Europe. 
These  men  cautioned  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  against  adopting  sys- 
tems that  might  make  of  them  a 
dependent  peasantry,  producing 
only  such  crops  as  were  selected 
by  a  rural  commission  and  in- 
tended to  provision  the  standing 
army  at  lowest  cost. 

The  National  Rural  School 
Conference,  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  country  life 
through  the  improvement  of 
country  schools,  meets  annually 
with  the  Farmers'  Congress,  and 
is  endeavoring  to  secure  for  the 
country  boy  and  girl  a  system 
of  education  that  will  enable  them 
to  find  practical,  profitable  and 
pleasant  work  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  farm  home.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  is  A.  P. 
Sandless,  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
State    Agricultural  Commission. 

The   officers  of  the  Farmers' 
Congress  are:    President,  W.  L. 
Ames,  Oregon,  Wis.;  vice-presi- 
dents, R.  H.  Kirby,  Dallas  City, 
\I11.;  H.  E.  Stockbridge,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  Daniel  Unsicker,  Wright, 
Iowa;   secretary,   O.   D.   Hill,  Ken- 
dalia,  W.  Va. ;  treasurer,  Levi  Mor- 
rison, Grenville,  Pa.    The  1914  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

T4E    International    Dry  Farming 
Congress  met  in  annual  conven- 
tion   at    Tulsa,    Oklahoma,  October 
127-31. 

I  Delegates  were  present  from  nearly 
all  of  the  agricultural  countries  of  the 
.world.  Many  interesting  addresses  on 
Wry-farming  methods  as  practiced  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  world  were 
delivered  and  a  comparison  of  methods 
■eaused  much  discussion. 

The  delegates  from  Russia,  Turkey, 
eece,  Persia,  South  Africa,  Mexico, 
nada  and  China  each  reported  much 
nd  in  their  respective  countries  being 
ought  under  cultivation  by  dry- 
rming  methods. 

Dr.  Yung,  a  delegate  from  China, 
Id  in  a  most  interesting  way  of 
rming  methods  in  vogue  in  his  coun- 


The  last  three  months  have  been  notable  for  the  increased  number  of  State  and  county 
fairs,  farmers'  gatherings,  grangers'  meetings,  'nurserymen's  and  livestock  raisers' 
conventions,  conservation  congresses,  rural  uplift  and  country  school  improvement 
conferences  all  over  the  United  States.  Verily,  the  farmer  is  abroad  in  the  land  and 
his  voice  is  being  heard  in  lobbies  and  legislative  halls.  No  longer  is  his  opinion 
deferred  to  solely  by  the  bunco  artist  and  the  lightning-rod  agent.  His  counsel  is 
sought  by  banker,  broker  and  boilermaker,  and  during  the  open  season  for  such 
lectures  he  is  addressed,  advised  and  advocated  on  all  possible  subjects  from  con- 
servation of  the  soil  to  conquering  the  bedbug.  Words  of  wisdom  are  likewise 
showered  upon  his  wife,  his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts,  who  are  instructed 
in  all  arts  and  isms  from  hair  dressing  to  hog  raising.  His  children  are  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  running  the  farm  to  smash  all  records  of  production,  and  beat  the 
old  man  at  his  own  job. 


try  and  of  plans  by  which  every  bit  of 
moisture  and  fertility  was  preserved. 
Streams  had  been  diverted  to  supply 
irrigation  water,  and  the  silt  carried 
by  them  was  used  to  make  the  land 
fertile.  Plans  that  were  possible  in  a 
land  of  cheap  labor,  might  not  be 
feasible  in  a  country  of  high  wages, 
but  Dr.  Yung  thought  money  might 
be  saved  by  expending  vast  sums  to 
widen,  deepen  or  divert  the  channels 
of  rivers  to  avoid  floods  and  drouths 
causing  annual  losses  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars. 

It  was  suggested  that  when  the 
Panama  canal  was  completed  and  the 


nually  more  valuable  and  varied  crops 
raised  by  dry-farm  methods  than  any 
other  State,  had  no  exhibit  at  the  ex- 
position. 

The  board  of  governors  elected  was 
as  follows:  W.  I.  Drummond,  Enid, 
Okla.,  chairman;  John  R.  Chittenden, 
Haves,  Kan.;  N..  R.  Motherwell,  Re- 
gina,  Sask. ;  Dr.  John  R.  Widtsoe, 
Logan,  Utah,  and  Charles  R.  Welsh, 
Denver,  Colo.  Wichita,  Kan.,  was 
chosen  for  the  1914  session  of  the 
Congress. 

THE    International    Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  an  affiliated  or- 
ganization of  the  Dry  Farming  Con- 


Group  oi  Foreign  delegates  to  the  Dry  Farming  Congress. 


machinery  used  in  digging  the  big 
ditch  was  no  longer  needed  there,  it 
be  used,  following  the  lines  of  the 
Newlands'  River-Regulation  bill,  to 
dig  a  channel  for  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri  river  from  Montana  down  to 
a  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande.  By 
this  means  great  areas  could  be 
brought  under  irrigation  and  at  the 
same  time  the  flood  waters  of  the 
great  river  could  be  better  controlled 
and  floods  along  the  lower  Mississippi 
averted.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
asking  the  United  States  Government 
to  seriously  consider  the  project. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Congress 
there  was  an  excellent  exhibit  of  dry 
farm  products. 

The  grand  prize  in  the  States'  con- 
test, open  to  States  and  provinces  of 
the  world,  was  won  by  Oregon. 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  the 
writer  that  California,  the  greatest  of 
all  dry-farm  States  and  producing  an- 


gress,  held  its  third  annual  meeting 
at  Tulsa,  Okla ,  October  27  to  30. 
While  the  attendance  of  farm  wom- 
en was  noticeably  smaller  than  at  the 
1912  meeting  in  Canada,  many  inter- 
esting and  practical  papers  were  read, 
and  plans  made  tending  to  a  broad- 
er and  better  organization  among 
country  women.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  few  of  the  addresses  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  antagonize  rather 
than  help  the  average  farm  woman 
who  does  not  particularly  relish 
being  patronized,  pitied  or  uplifted. 
Outweighing  any  unpleasantness, 
however,  were  the  splendid  demon- 
strations, exhibitions  and  addresses 
of  the  women  representing  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Notable  among  these  were  ad- 
dresses on  "The  Art  of  Bill-of-Fare 
Making,"  by  Miss  Caroline  Hunt  of 
the  Nutritious  Investigations  Depart- 
ment, Office  of  Experiment  Stations; 


"What  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Is  Doing  of  Educa- 
tional Value  to  Women,"  by 
Miss  Marie  Willoughby  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Discus- 
sions of  problems  confronting 
the  farm  woman  and  how  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is 
endeavoring  satisfactorily  to 
solve  them,  took  up  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  session. 
The  exhibitions  of  women's 
work  at  the  exposition  grounds 
were  varied  and  interesting. 
A  number  of  the  leading  ad- 
dresses will  be  published,  so 
that  farm  women  unable  to 
attend  the  congress  may  keep 
in  touch  with  the  work. 
Mrs.  Belle  Harbert  of  Colo- 
rad  o  was  re-elected  president,  and  most 
of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
ex  ecutive  board  were  re-elected.  The 
ne  xt  meeting  will  be  held  with  the 
Dr  y  Farming  Congress  at  Wichita, 
Ks  n.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Farm 
W  omen  to  erect,  furnish  and  main- 
tai  n  a  Farm  Woman's  building  at  the 
Pa  nama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
siti  on,  but  the  plans  are  not  yet  per- 
fect ed  for  the  enterprise. 

THE  big  attendance  at  the  National 
Conservation  Exposition  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  early  in  October  was  a 
striking  example  of  the  renewed 
interest  that  is  being  taken  in  live- 
stock in  the  South.  Tennessee 
and  neighboring  States  have  al- 
ways been  noted  for  saddle  and 
light  harness  horses,  but  this  show 
demonstrated  that  the  Conserva- 
tion Exposition  is  firmly  founded 
on  the  theory  of  better  and  more 
lasting  returns  from  the  soil  by 
keeping  better  livestock  of  all 
kinds  on  the  farms.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  was  given  in  pre- 
miums in  the  livestock  department 
and  2,000  animals  were  entered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

To  those  pessimists  who  com- 
menced saying  "good-by"  to  the 
horse  when  the  first  steam  rail- 
way was  completed,  and  have  con- 
tinued their  perennial  farewells 
through  the  various  stages  and 
ages  of  improved  transportation 
facilities  up  to  the  advent  of  elec- 
tric motors  and  flying  machines, 
and  are  still  skeptical  about  the 
staying  qualities  of  "Dobbin"  and 
ready  to  say  "adios"  every  time 
an  auto  honks  past,  the  crowds 
that  gathered  from  New  England 
to  the  gulf  to  see  this  horse  show 
should  be  an  indication  of  the 
permanency  of  the  four-footed 
friend  in  the  agricultural  world. 

The  $1,000  business  man's  sad- 
dle horse  stake  for  the  best  five- 
gaited  saddle  horse  aroused  no 
more  interest  than  did  the  $1,000 
conservation   prize  for  the  best 
pair  of  draft  mares  won  by  a  fine 
team  of  Western  bred  Percherons. 
Right  here  was  evidenced  the  level 
headedness  of  the  County  Bankers' 
Association    that     agreed    to  make 
loans  on  crops  to  enable  farmers  to 
buy  draft  mares  and  raise  mule  colts 
to  cultivate  cotton   or  other  staple 
crops,  but  to  discontinue  crop  loans 
for  the  purchase   of   mature  mules. 
The  argument   was    that    the  draft 
mares  are  an  investment  of  increas- 
ing and  producing  value,  while  the 
mature  mule  depreciates  in  value. 

As  many  as  nine  States  were  repre- 
sented in  a  single  livestock  competi- 
tion and  each  entry  had  an  enthusi- 
astic following  from  the  home  sec- 
tion. The  interest  in  the  show  of 
beef  and  dairy  cattle  and  in  hogs 
was  unprecedented.  The  farm  de- 
mand for  good  livestock  was  backed 
by  the  cash  to  pay  good  prices  for 
desirable  animals. 
The  National  Conservation  Exposi- 

(Contlnued  on  Puge  Twenty-seven-* 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


With  the  Government  Scientists 


-By  Richard  Hamilton  Byrd- 


INDICATIONS  are  that  it  will  not 
be  long  until  this  country  has 
legislation  providing  for  an  agricul- 
tural credit  system.  Enactment  of 
such  legislation  is  probable  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  Efforts 
were  made  to  get  a  provision  in  the 
pending  currency  bill  for  rural  credits, 
but  they  failed  in  the  House  because 
it  is  said  the  President  did  not  want 
the  matter  handled  in  connection  with 
the  money  bill.  It  is  expected  that 
the  subject  will  have  to  be  treated  as 
a  separate  piece  of  legislation.  The 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  lias  decided  to  explore  the 
field  of  rural  credits  and  a  subcom- 
mittee has  been  named  to  make  in- 
vestigations and  prepare  a  bill.  This 
will  be  submitted  to  the  coming  ses- 
sion. 

Pressure  for  legislation  is  strong. 
Demand  for  it  from  the  agricultural 
sections  is  growing.  People  in  this 
country,  especially  in  the  farming 
States  and  the  agricultural  sections, 
are  appreciating  more  than  ever  the 
fact  that  interest  rates  demanded  for 
farm  loans  here  are  much  higher  than 
they  are  abroad.  This  is  a  great 
handicap  to  farmers  and  is  no  small 
element  in  the  present  cost  of  living. 

The  system,  if  established,  will  not 
stop  with  merely  application  of  an 
improved  credit  system  to  loans  on 
farm  lands.  It  will  be  broader  than 
that.  It  is  likely  to  reach  out  to  loans 
c  livestock,  on  crops,  on  homes  in 
the  towns  and  cities,  on  small  busi- 
ness stocks  and  on  co-operatively- 
owned  properties  and  business.  If  it 
brings  the  relief  expected,  that  relief 
will  extend  not  only  to  farmers  and 
buyers  of  farms,  but  to  various  other 
elements  of  the  population. 

IX  a  feeding  test  to  determine  the 
value  of  potatoes  as  a  pig  feed,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  received  by 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  two  lots 
of  33  pigs  each  were  fed  114  days  with 
the  following  results.  Lot  1,  fed  po- 
tatoes in  addition  to  cornmeal,  pol- 
lard and  skim  milk  made  an  average 
gain  per  head  of  1.41  pounds,  costing' 
5.15  cents  a  pound.  Lot  2,  fed  an  ex- 
tra quantity  of  cornmeal,  pollard,  lin- 
seed cake  and  skim  milk,  made  a  cor- 
responding gain  of  1.42  pounds,  at  a 
cost  of  about  14  cents.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  pigs  can  be  fattened  suc- 
cessfully without  potatoes,  and  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  is  economical 
to  feed  pigs  salable  potatoes  if  they 
can  be  sold  for  one-fourth  the  value 
o*  meal. 

In  experiments  comparing  barley 
meal  and  maize  meal  as  a  feed  for 
pigs,  two  lots  of  37  3-months-old  pigs 
were  fed  92  days.  The  difference  in 
gains  made  and  the  cost  of  gains  was  a 
slight,  although  it  was  concluded  that 
"maize  is  worth  approximately  $1.25 
per  ton  more  than  barley  meal  for 
pig  feeding.  As  regards  the  quality 
of  the  pork,  barley  meal  seems  to  be 
slightly  superior  to  maize  meal." 

In  a  test  with  120  calves,  comparing 
the  relative  value  of  oatmeal  and  of 
wheatmeal  as  a  2-part  ingredient  in 
a  calf  meal  consisting  of  1  part  flax- 
seed meal  and  2  parts  cornmeal,  it 
was  concluded  that  these  two  meal 
mixtures  are  of  practically  equal  value. 
In  cattle  feeding  trials,  comparing 
home-grown  and  imported  feeding 
stuffs,  no  material  difference  was 
realized  either  in  gains  made  or  in 
cost  of  gain. 

IX  order  to  aid  farmers  who  want 
to  build  their  own  roads  and  to 
assist  various  communities  that  de- 
sire to  improve  the  roads  nearby,  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  employed  experts 
to  test  all  materials  and  stuBy  their 
usefulness  on  roads  subjected  to  cer- 
tain traffic  conditions.  The  Office  of 
Public   Roads  »s  now  acting  in  an 


advisory  capacity  to  many  States  and 
counties,  giving  a  practical  form  of 
national  aid. 

So  far  has  the  government  ad- 
vanced in  the  problems  connected 
with  road  construction  that  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  teach  the 
country  that  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  on  certain  types  of 
roads  may  result  almost  in  a  total 
waste.  A  road  built  of  materials 
which  would  be  ideal  in  one  locality 
may  not  serve  the  purpose  at  all 
elsewhere  and  the  money  expended 
may  bring  scarcely  any  result  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  hauling  or  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  the  farmer  to  get  to 
the  shipping  point  with  his  crops. 

On  roads  where  there  is  a  very 
heavy  traffic,  it  has  been  found  that 
certain  kinds  of  materials  are  better 
than  others,  and  that  while  one  kind 
of  binder  may  not  serve  the  purpose 
at  all,  another  kind  is  ideal  and  pre- 
serves the  road  indefinitely.  Millions 
of  dollars,  doubtless,  have  been 
wasted  in  the  past  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  scientific  knowledge 
which  is  now  being  obtained.  There 
is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  any  com- 
munity building  the  wrong  kind  of 
road,  as  the  Office  of  Public  Roads 
stands  ready  to  furnish  any  informa- 
tion that  may  be  desired  as  to  the 
course  that  should  be  pursued. 

AWARXIXG  against  a  potato  dis- 
ease prevalent  in  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  Canada  has  been  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  dis- 
ease is  known  as  "powdery  scab."  It 
resembles  the  comman  scab,  which 
is  found  widely  distributed  in  this 
country,  although  the  two  diseases 
are  readily  distinguished.  Affected 
tubers  first  show  rounded,  blister- 
like spots,  a  sixteenth  to  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  skin  over 
the  pustules  soon  breaks,  revealing  a 
dark-brown,  powdery  surface  com- 
posed mostly  of  spore  balls,  which 
serve  to  propagate  the  disease. 

Powdery  scab  is  introduced  into 
uninfected  areas  through  the  use  of 
infected  seed-potatoes.  Although 
practically  unknown  in  the  United 
States,  traces  of  it  have  been  found 
in  one  or  two  instances,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  maintain  a  close  watch  to 
see  that  it  does  not  become  estab- 
lished and  further  distributed. 

FIGURES  collected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commeice  show  that 
the  exports  of  beef  and  beef  cattle 
have  fallen  from  $44,000,000  value  in 
the  eight  months  ended  August,  1904, 
to  practically  $1,000,000  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1913,  and  that 
the  imports  of  cattle  meantime  in- 
creased from  9,357  in  the  eight 
months  of  1904  to  340,105  in  the  same 
period  of  1913,  and  their  value  from 
$181,145  in  1904  to  $5,031,842  in  1913. 

As  to  beef,  the  importations  in 
1904  were  insufficient  to  justify  their 
statement  month  by  month,  and  the 
total  value  of  beef  imported  for  con- 
sumption in  the  full  fiscal  year  1904 
was  but  $14,922,  while  the  single 
month  of  July,  1913,  showed  a  total 
importation  of  642,394  pounds,  valued 
at  $56,993;  August  a  total  of  1,151,626 
pounds,  valued  at  $89,204,  and  Sep- 
tember about  an  equal  amount. 

T\KIXG  the  position  that  the 
prevalence  of  hog  cholera  in  this 
country  is  intimately  related  to  the 
cost  of  living,  Senator  Kenyon  of 
Iowa  intends  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
appropriate  $1,000,000  for  Federal  co- 
operation with  counties  in  wiping  out 
the  disease.  He  has  conferred  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of- 
ficials about  it. 

"The  losses  from  hog  cholera  are 
staggering,"  he  said.  "The  country 
loses  every  year  from  this  source 
enough  money  to  build  half  the 
Panama  canal.  Think  of  the  bearing 
of  this  on  the  cost  of  living." 


LIVESTOCK 

Breeders  and  Owners 

will  find  on  examination  that  "Orchard  and  Farm"  keeps 
closely  in  touch  with  the  livestock  industry  in  its  field 
and  usually  can  render  valuable  service  to  those  having 
stock  to  sell  as  well  as  those  wishing  to  buy. 

THe  Marketing  of 
Pure  Bred  Stock 

many  times  is  a  problem  and  on  this  account  SPECIAL 
CO-OPERATIOX  is  extended  to  breeders  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  "ORCHARD  AND  FARM."  Of  this  we  shall 
be  glad  to  tell  you  on  request. 

OUR  NEW  LIVESTOCK  FOLDER,  just  being 
printed,  gives  complete  tables  of  gestation  periods, 
breeding  dates,  etc.,  for  all  sorts  of  stock.  Also  table 
of  comparative  food  values — something  every  farmer 
and  breeder  should  know.  If  you  are  a  buyer  or  seller 
of  livestock  it  will  interest  you.    Free  on  request. 


ADDRESS  LIVESTOCK  DEPARTMENT- 


Orchard   and  Farm 


Hearst  Building 


San  Francisco 


Louisa  M.  Alcott's  Famous  Book 

Little  Women 


Now  published  in  a  new  PLAYERS'  EDITION  containing  12 
illustrations  from  scenes  in  the  play.  Read  the  book  and  see 
the  play. 

Over  One  Million  Copies 
of  "Little  Women"  Have 
Already  Been  Sold 

and  this  wholesome  story  of  New  England  family  life  was  never 
so  popular  as  it  is  to-day. 

Already  enshrined  among  the  most  delightful  of  youthful 
memories,  "Little  Women"  will,  in  its  newest  form,  make  a 
wider  and  deeper  appeal  than  ever. — Boston  Globe. 

Bound  in  Cloth.  617  pages. 
Price,  $1 .50  net;  by  mail,  $1 .67. 

At  All  Booksellers  or  the  Publishers 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston 
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Builds  Impromptu  Silo  for  $80 

 By  R.  E.  Hodges  


*<"VYTHEN  I  saw  my  ten  acres  of 
»»  field  corn  starting  to  dry  up 
in  August  and  noticed  the  grasshop- 
pers eating  the  leaves  from  the  stalks 
I  knew  there  wouldn't  be  any  crop. 
"I  had  nine  cows  and  two  horses  to 


This  silo  and  its  foundation  cost  .fSO  nad  five  days' 
labor  of  two  men. 


feed,"  says  John  Eiferly  of  Sonoma 
county.  "I  did  some  hustling  and  put 
up  a  silo  10  by  18  feet.  It  is  small, 
but  I'd  rather  have  two  small  ones  for 
a  herd  of  my  size  than  one  large  one. 
Too  much  would  spoil  before  I  could 
use  it  from  a  large  one.  I  had  been 
feeding  nothing  but  green  corn  since 
July.  The  cows  got  a  little  dry  grass 
in  pasture. 

"A  neighbor  loaned  me  his  silage 
cutter  and  gas  engine  in  return  for 
my  help  with  his  silage.  We  filled 
the  silo  about  September  1.  I've  been 
feeding  silage  ever  since,  with  wet  al- 
falfa meal. 

"I  notice  that  with  green  corn,  the 
cows  give  more  milk,  but  with  silage 
the  milk  is  richer.  I'll  keep  on  feed- 
ing silage  even  after  the  grass  is 
green  Next  July  I'll  feed  green  corn 
again,  when  the  grass  is  dry 

"I  always  fed  oat  hay,  but  this  sum- 
mer it  has  been  too  expensive.  I  never 
used  a  silo  before,  though  advised 
many  times  to  do  so.  My  silo  has 
certainly  made  all  the  difference  to 
ie  between  a  big  waste  of  dry  fod- 
'er  and  a  great  plenty  of  most  ex- 
cellent feed,  with  no  waste  at  all." 

Eiferly's  silo  cost  $80  cash  for  lum- 
ber, cement,  building  paper  and  hard- 
ware, and  five  days'  labor  for  a  helper. 
He  himself  hauled  the  lumber,  cement 
and  gravel,  and  worked  five  days  on 
the  building. 

A  permanent  cement  foundation 
was  put  in.  Two  eighteen  foot  2x4s 
were  put  up   for    the   doorway  and 


braced  to  the  barn.  A  2x4  block  with 
ends  sawed  at  an  angle  connect  each 
upright  2x4  with  the  next  one  at  top 
and  bottom.  Twenty  uprights  com- 
plete the  circle.  Then  he  nailed  one- 
half  inch  dry  redwood  lumber  eight 
inches  wide  in 
circles  inside  the 
2x4s,  three  nails 
at  each  place. 
A  thickness  of 
building  p  a  per 
inside  this  made 
the  silo  air 
tight,  and  an- 
other layer  of 
half  inch  lum- 
ber pro  tected 
the  paper  from 
the  silage.  Al- 
though there  are 
cracks  between 
the  half-  inch 
boards,  the  air- 
tight paper  pre- 
vents the  silage 
from  spoiling; 
and  should  a 
leak  occur,  an- 
other layer  of 
paper  and 
boards  may  be 
laid  at  little 
expense. 

Another  plan 
Efferly  thinks 
will  work  if  the 
silo  leaks  air  at 
some  future 
date  is  to  board 
up  outside  the 
2x4s  and  fill  the 
space  with  dry 
sand.  The  press- 
ure of  the  sand 
would  be  reliev- 
ed by  two  or 
three  circles  of 
2x4  blocks  fitted 
flat  between  the 
uprights.  Sand 
will  be  used 
rather  than  saw- 
dust, because  if 
sawdust  gets  wet 
in  such  a  place 
it  rots,  and  rots 
the  lumber  too. 

The  roof  is 
shingled  over 
inch  boards  on 
ten  2x4s  reaching  from  the  eaves  to 
the  apex.  The  doors,  of  tongue  and 
grooved  boards,  are  hinged  to  open 
inward  or  to  close  against  tight-fitting 
inch  boards  nailed  to  the  doorway  2x4. 

Three  tightening  rods  encircle  the 
silo  and  eight  five-eighths  inch  rods 
two  feet  long  strengthen  the  door- 
way. The  gunny  sacks  forming  the 
chute  are  held  open  at  the  top  by  a 
barrel  hoop  which  is  hung  on  the 
doorway  rods. 


Teaches  Use  of  Machinery 

Dean  Thomas  F.  Hunt  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  has  an- 
nounced an  important  new  depart- 
ment to  be  inaugurated  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  School  at  Davis,  Janu- 
ary 1.  This  is  a  department  of  Farm 
Mechanics  which,  in  connection  with 
giving  practical  mechanical  instruc- 
tion on  the  care  and  operation  of 
farm  machinery,  will  also  take  up  the 
testing  and  trying  out  of  farm  ma- 
chinery and  implements  adapted  or 
built  for  California  conditions. 

It  is  planned  to  build  up  the  most 
complete  testing  department  of  this 
kind  that  has  yet  been  attempted  by 
any  school.  The  department  will  be 
of  widespread  importance  both  to 
makers  and  to  users  of  machinery. 

The  new  department  and  its  work 
will  be  in  charge  of  Professor  Frank 
Leroy  Peterson,  who  comes  from  the 
University  of  Nevada,  where  he  is 
instructor  in  Irrigation  and  Farm 
Mechanics. 


Letting 
Hercules  Help 


So  you  can't  understand  how  I  grow  'em?  Easy!  Just  get 
your  tree  started  right — that's  the  big  thing.  Setting  out  a 
young  tree  in  a  spaded  hole  isn't  planting  the  tree — it's 
burying  it.  Take  my  tip  and  blast  your  holes  with 

Hercules  Dynamite 

Hercules  Dynamite  shakes  up  the  ground,  mashes  up 
the  hardpan,  gives  the  roots  a  chance  to  grow  and  get 
nourishment. 

Hercules  Dynamite  does  the  work  of  a  couple  of  hired 
men — without  board  or  keep. 

Hercules  Dynamite  lets  me  blast  in  the  Fall  when  things  are  slack. 
The  holes  are  open  to  the  weather  all  winter  and  I  put  out  the  trees 
in  the  Spring. 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  a  quicker,  cheaper,  better  way  to  plant.  It 
means  a  tree  that  bears  quicker  and  better.  That's  why  I  use 
Hercules.    That's  how  I  grow  'em.    Do  you  understand  now? 

Write  for  a  booklet  on  "Progressive  Cultivation" 
and  learn  why  dynamite  pays.    Address  Dept  53 

HERCULES  POWDEJl  CO. 


Chronicle  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Rivets 

on  "Western"  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  are 
driven  by  a  specially  constructed  machine 
which  we  control    by    patent  rights. 
"Western"  is  the  strongest  pipe  on  the 
market  to-day;  also  the  most  service 
able  and  economical.   Why  not  save 
money  and  use  this  strong,  rivet 
cd  pipe.    It's  the  modern  pipe 
for  the  modern  farmer. 


Solid 
Lengths 
10  Ft.  6  In. 

Send  us  a  postal  and 
we'll  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars, explaining  why 
Western"  is  better  than 
any  other  pipe. 

We  make  Riveted  Pipe.  Riveted 
Well  Cating,  Steel  Tanks  and  Irri- 
tation Supplies. 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 

of  California 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
1758  North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
Branches:  Fresno  and  Taft 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.   DON'T  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Two  Prize  Winners 

We  Sell  Them  Both 


^W^WON  THE  N*OV 
^'HIGHEST  AWARD^ 


AT  THE 

CALIFORNIA  LAND  SHOW 
1913 


HIGHEST  AWARD 

V     GOLD  MEDAL  J 


California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

72  FREMONT  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


YUCCA  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO.. 

*  h  »5EPTJC  FURVITURE  CO 


U  Ike 

BEST  MADE 
S  r«r 

Gaaraatet 


-    l:i  ,  CAL 


Agents'  pricos.  One  machine  at 
wholesale  price  to  introduce  our 
goods.  Bargain?  in  every  auka 
Typewriters  for  $5  up.  Standard 
Typewriter  Exchange,  31  Park  Bow, 
New  lort 


All  Engines  are  furnished  with  Magneto. 

The  Patent  Roller  Valve  Gear  reduces  the 
moving  parts  and  upkeep  costs.  Armstrong 
Eagtncs  arc  a  quality  product  at  the  price 
of  the  in'crior.  VA.  2VS.4V4.  6.  «.  W.  15.  20-h  .p. 
sizes.  Write,  for  catalog  and  state  require- 
ments. Miller  Pumps  are  World  beaters.  If 
interested  get  our  catalog. 
Honuun  II.  Miller  Co.  San  Francisco.  Cat 

TO  I    HOOKER  a.  LENT  BLOG. 


PAINT 


at  wholesale  prices.  Send 
for  color  card.  ^  d  Hick- 
ory Supply  Co..  Dept.  5. 
]««1    Mission    street.  San 

Francisco. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

.$1.50  op 
».  I  Mi  ■ 


Saddles.  .91.0*11 

  .90  ' 

Team  Harness.... S1.H5  ' 

LeBffins,  *»air  IB  ' 

Tsi.ta   X.HS,  1 

Colu  Cal.  45,  RctoW 


M>w  UmirarnB  . 
knny  IwTolirrs, 
"  Kfte.  Rifles  ..  1.48  1 

«  Bwordi   sM  ' 

"  7  Sb*>l  Carblnss  2.»b  ' 
97*0        Cartridge*  It 


Sji'field  Manser  LMPg  BAAa  sUUtf        Cartridges  Js  ea. 
Army  Urvech  Loadmx  Rlfls      JBH«.      Cartridges  fie  as. 
O)  Lw«  r«*'  CTCLOPFIilH  CATALiWirt  1.000  tiiu. 

BtWT  DOOE  PUBLICO  ED  ON  TV  Aft  WEAPONS 

>rauela  lieuHxermMn*  &01  Brosil WAT.  Jew  Torfc  Citj 


Honey  Bees  and  the  Fruit  Industry 


-By  P.  C.  Chadwick- 


TNTRODUCTORY  to  a  series  of  ar- 
J.  tides  1  am  to  furnish  for  the  col- 
umns of  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  I  wish 
to  speak  of  the  relation  and  value  of 
the  hone>y  bee  to  the  fruit  industry, 
a  subject  that  has  been  little  dis- 
cussed, yet  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  the  fruit  industry. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  much  en- 
mity between  the  bee-keeper  and  the 
fruit  growers,  which  at  times  became 
very  bitter,  this  being  especially  true 
in  parts  of  California. 

The  fruit  growers  believed  that,  be-' 
cause  bees  were  seen  busily  taking  up 
the  juice  of  their  fruit,  they  were 
puncturing  the  skin  after  which  they 
took  up  the  juice,  thus  destroying  the 
fruit.  This  is  still  the  opinion  of 
many  fruit  growers,  but  it  is  not 
founded  on  facts. 

A  series  of  experiments  have  proven 
that  bees  confined  and  reduced  to  a 
point  of  starvation,  could  not  puncture 
fruit  skin  sufficiently  to  get  the  juice 
to  sustain  life,  while  those  that  were 
given  fruit  with  the  skin  broken  took 
up  the  juice  as  food  and  lived,  using 
practically  all  of  the  fruit  except  the 
skin  and  seed.  This  experiment  was 
tried  first,  I  believe,  by  Prof.  N.  W. 
McLean  who  at  that  time  was  with 
the  National  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington.  D.  C,  and  later 
by  a  number  of  other  experts,  all  re- 
porting in  favor  of  the  bee.  Perhaps 
the  chief  reason  bees  do  not  puncture 
fruit  is  because  there  is  no  part  of 
their  anatomy  with  which  they  can 
perform  the  act,  their  mandibles  be- 
ing flat  for  the  purpose  of  working 
their  wax  in  shaping  cells  and  sealing 
honey,  and  doing  the  work  of  the  hive 
in  general. 

This  feeling  has  been  overcome  to 
such  an  extent  that  fruit  men  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  where  bees  are 
scarce,  not  only  encourage  bee-keep- 
ers, but  in  many  instances  offer  in- 
ducements to  have  them  move  near 
the  orchards  because  of  the  value  of 
the  bee  to  their  industry. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wind,  the 
honey  bee  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
pollen  distributing  agent,  and  it  is 
even  superior  to  the  wind  in  that 
it  goes  in  every  direction  and  direct 
from  flower  to  flower,  while  the  pre- 
vailing wind  often  comes  from  a  direc- 
tion that  makes  it  of  little  value  as  a 
distributing  agent.  In  the  central 
and  eastern  States,  where  there  is 
much  more  insect  life  during  the  fruit 
blooming  period  than  in  the  semi-arid 
west,  these  insects  have  a  value  in 
this  line  that  we  do  not  have  here 
in  the  west,  which  makes  it  very  plain 
that  the  honey  bee  has  an  additional 
value  for  this  purpose  in  the  west. 
Besides,  the  honey  bee  is  out  on  the 
wing  at  times  when  the  air  is  so  cold 
that  other  insects  are  not  flying. 
There  have  been  years  in  southern 
California  when  the  weather  has  been 
so  cold  and  cloudy  that  bees  could 
fly  but  very  little  during  the  early 
blooming  of  the  orange  trees.  At 
such  times  but  little  of  the  first  bloom 
set  any  fruit. 

Every  fruit  grower  should  keep  or 
should  see  that  there  are  kept  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  bees  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  orchard  properly  to  distribute 
the  pollen. 

And  the  benefit  should  be  consid- 
ered mutual,  for  the  fruit  bloom  is 
of  immense  value  in  many  places  to 
the  bee-keeper  for  early  pollen  and 
sufficient  honey  to  induce  breeding 
during  early  spring,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  future  surplus 
producing  colonies.  In  California, 
however,  with  its  rich  growth  of  flora 
in  the  early  spring,  I  believe  the  bee- 
keeper could  better  afford  to  be  with- 
out the  fruit  bloom  than  the  fruit 
grower  could  do  without  the  use  of 
the  bee.  In  some  fruit  sections,  how- 
ever, the  honey  from  fruit  blooms 
reaches  a  commercial  quantity  and  is 
of  much   value  to     the  bee-keeper. 


This  is  especially  true  of  the  orange 
growing  sections  of  the  State,  where 
there  is  often  a  heavy  honey  flow 
from  the  orange,  while  rarely  this 
bloom  ever  fails  to  give  the  bee- 
keeper some  surplus  honey  of  excel- 
lent color,  body  and  flavor,  when  al- 
lowed to  become  perfectly  cured  in 
the  hive. 

The  fruit  grower  could  well  afford 
to  make  a  study  of  the  value  of  the 
bee  to  his  business,  and  should  be 
able  to  care  for  a  few  colonies,  at  least, 
in  an  up-to-date  manner,  not  alone 
as  an  agent  to  distribute  pollen  but 
as  a  side  line  with  the  fruit  industry. 
Considerable  profit  may  be  derived 
from  a  few  colonies  of  bees,  and  the 
table  may  be  furnished  with  a  food 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  parity 
and  health  value,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  pleasure  it  gives  the  palate.  So 
strengthening  is  it  considered  in  Ger- 
many that  a  small  quantity  is  issued 
to  the  German  soldier  when  starting 
on  a  long,  tiresome  march. 


The  following  letter  from  Frank 
Albrecht  of  Englenook,  Cal.,  was  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  his 
answer  is  appended: 

When  should  I  take  the  honey 
from  the  hive,  and  how  much 
should  I  leave  for  the  winter?  Is 
there  any  harm  done  in  smoking 
the  bees  when  I  take  the  honey 
from  the  hive? 

Your  bees  should  have  been  robbed 
not  later  than  August.  I  should  ad- 
vise against  disturbing  them  so  late 
in  the  season,  but  if  you  decide  to 
take  some  honey  against  this  advice, 
you  should  leave  not  less  than  20 
pounds.  Smoke  will  not  harm  your 
bees,  providing  you  do  not  burn  ma- 
terial that  produces  injurious  fumes. 
There  is  no  better  smoker  fuel  than 
the  common  burlap  grain  sacks  that 
may  be  had  with  so  little  trouble. 


Auto  and  Power  Notes 

Has  your  home  a  good  water  sup- 
ply and  a  bathroom  fitted  with  all 
modern  conveniences?  If  not,  now 
is  the  time  to  study  up  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  twenty-horsepower  traction  en- 
gine will  drive  six  plows,  each  turn- 
ing an  cighteen-inch  furrow.  This 
means  that  nine  feet  is  plowed  at 
each  round. 

A  few  inches  of  cinders,  watered 
and  rolled  down,  make  an  excellent 
flooring  for  your  dirt-floor  garage. 
The  cinders  absorb  the  escaped  oil 
and  gasoline;  thus  the  danger  of  fire 
is  diminished. 

Good  roads  now  mean  more  to  the 
American  people  than  ever  before. 
They  are  the  avenues  that  lead  to 
national  strength,  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, to  which  every  good  citizen 
should  be  glad  to  give  his  due  meas- 
ure of  enthusiastic  support. 

An  excellent  compound  for  polish- 
ing the  unpainted  steel  parts  of  the 
car,  such  as  the  tubing  of  the  steer- 
ing gear  and  the  control  rods,  may 
be  made  by  mixing  soap  and  fine 
emery  powder  into  a  paste.  This 
will  remove  any  rust  that  may  have 
formed  and  will  leave  the  rod  smooth 
without  scratching  it. 

A  careful  motorist  will  always  look 
carefully  at  his  car's  tires  before 
washing  the  vehicle,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  shoes  are  properly 
inflated  and  that  the  knurled  nuts  on 
the  valve  stems  are  tight.  If  water 
happens  to  work  its  way  in  the  cas- 
ing, it  will  eventually  ruin  it  by  rot- 
ting out  the  fabric. 


Dirt  Injures  Pigs 

Dirt  and  filth  taken  into  the 
stomach  along  with  feed  impair  di- 
gestion and  reduce  the  gain,  also  af- 
fecting the  appetite  and  general 
health  of  the  pig. 
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There  are  no  shoes  at 
popular  prices  that  in  any 
way  compare  with  the 
classy  Mayer  Honorbilt 
shoes  for  women.  They 
combine  style, 
refinement, 
comfort  and 
service  to  the 
highest  de- 
gree. 


Style 
Comfort 
Quality 

Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are 
not  only  fine  looking  but  de- 
pendable for  wear.  They  are 
"built  on  honor."  The  finest 
upper  leather  is  selected,  and 
the  soles  are  of  special  tan- 
nage —  everything  first  class 
throughout.  If  you  want  the 
dressiest  ard  best  wearing 
shoes  obtainable,  demand 
Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes. 

WARNING—  Al~ay.be  sure  nd  look 
for  the  Mayer  name  and  tiss.ii  mark 
on  the  sole.    If  your  dealer  cannot 

supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt 
Shoe,  in  all  style,  for  men. 
women  and  children:  Drysox, 
the  wet  weather. hoe;  Yerma 
Cushion  Shoe,  and  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 

MILWAUKEE  i 


M0N0RBILT. 


Gypsum  will  fertilize  your 
orchard  and  alfalfa  fields. 

It  will  neutralize  black  alkali. 

Increase  your  revenue  by 
increasing  production. 

Every  Kind  of  Fertiliser. 
Write   for   Booklet   and  Prices). 

Standard  Fertilizer  Co., 

319  No.   i  us  Anarelea  St., 
Los  Angelea,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD  AND  i. 


Insect  Notes  of  Timely  Interest 


-By  E.  0.  Essig,  Secretary  State  Commission  of  Horticulture - 


T  N    many    sections    of    California,  Ions,  was  used  with  good  effect.  The 

^  squash  bugs  are  becoming  a  seri-  spray  tank  is  filled  with  the  required 

ous  pest  to   the   vines  of   squashes,  amount  of  water,  to  which  the  caustic 

pump'.. i. is,  gourds,  etc.,  and  methods  soda,  previously  dissolved  in  a  small 

of  control  are  sought  by  many.  amount  of  water,  has  been  added.  To 

The  adult  bugs  are  somewhat  less  this  the  distillate  oil  is  added  and  the  j 


than  an  inch  long 
and  are  dirty 
brown  in  color. 
They  hibernate 
during  the  winter 
under  the  old 
v  i,n  e  s  ,  rubbish, 
etc.,  left  in  the 
fields,  so  it  is  ad- 
visable during  the 
winter  to  see 
that  all  such  ma- 
terials are  re- 
in oved  and 
burned,  and  that 
the  weeds  are  re- 
duced to  a  large 
extent.  The  first 
females  appear  in 
the  spring,  just 
before  the  vines 
CMinc  up,  and  lay 
eggs  which  give 
rise  to  the  suc- 
ceeding brood  of 
young  bugs. 
These  immedi- 
ately begin 
work  on  the 
vines,  piercing 
and  sucking  out 
the  juices  of  the 
plant,  and  picking  at  that  time 
is  the  best  remedy  resorted  to  just 
as  soon  as  the  first  few  bugs  begin 
to  appear. 

THE  eggs  of  the  tussock  moth  are 
deposited  in  large,  light,  felty 
masses  over  the  trunks  and  larger 
limbs  of  fruit  trees.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  off  in  the  fall,  these  masses 
are  easily  seen  and  should  be  removed 
and  dropped  in  pails  of  kerosene,  or 
burned,  so  as  to  destroy  the  spring 
broods  of  worms.  The  probable 
damage  of  the  broods  next  spring 
can  largely  be  determined  by  the 
numbers  of  egg  masses  now  on  the 
trees,  and  if  there  are  a  great  many 
care  should  be  taken  to  remove  as 
many  as  possible,  thus  reducing  the 
severe  attacks  which  are  sure  to  fol- 
low. This  caterpillar  has  been  seri- 
ous, especially  in  the  counties  around 
San  Francisco  bay,  and  is  usually 
held  in  subjection  by  natural  enemies. 
However,  there  are  times  when  these 
enemies  fail  to  keep  the  pest  under 
control. 

DURING  the  winter  the  woolly 
aphis  is  present  on  roots  or  hid- 
den in  the  large  burls  and  knots 
which  have  previously  been  made  by 
it.  It  has  always  been  a  problem  to 
reach  this  pest  in  the  distortions  on 
the  limbs  and  trunks.  A  Frenchman 
has  offered  a  new  remedy,  to  be 
painted  on  all  places  attacked  by  this 
pest.  It  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
7  pounds  of  linseed  oil,  V/2  pounds  of 
white  lead  and  one  pound  of  white 
zinc.  These  are  boiled  together  for 
ten  minutes  and,  when  cold,  one 
pound  of  turpentine  is  added.  The 
mixture  should  be  applied  with  a 
brush  in  the  sprinc  and  in  the  fall. 

AS  soon  as  the  leaves  drop  is  the 
time  to  begin  spraying  for  brown 
apricot,  black  scale  and  most  of  the 
other  scale  insects  which  infest 
deciduous  fruit  trees.  At  this  time 
the  trees  have  become  more  or  less 
dormant  and  the  infested  branches 
are  more  easily  reached  than  if  the 
foliage  were  present.  My  experience 
has  led  me  to  offer  two  formulae  for 
the  preparation  of  sprays  for  the  con- 
trol of  such  pests,  especially  the  two 
mentioned.  In  Ventura  county  the 
distillate  oil  mechanical  mixture,  con- 
sisting of  water,  200  gallons;  caustic 
soda  (95  per  centV  7  pounds;  distil- 
late oil  (28  per  cent.  LUnme),  10  gal- 


Knots  on  young  apple  trees  produced 
by  wooly  aphis. 


agitator  kept  in 
rapid  motion 
while  the  spray 
is  being  applied. 
The  caustic  soda 
in  this  spray  also 
removes  mos-> 
and  lichens 
from  the  trees. 
It  is  found  to  be 
excellent  in  con- 
trolling apricot 
tree  pests.  In  the 
Santa  Clara  val- 
ley and  in  some 
other  sections  a 
crude  oil  emul- 
sion is  used,  pre- 
pared as  follows: 
Water,  175  gal- 
lons; liquid  soap, 
3  gallons;  crude 
oil,  25  gallons. 
Fill  the  spray 
tank  with  the  175 
gallons  of  water; 
add  the  liquid 
soap;  agitate 
this  mixture  very 
thoroughly  for 
one  minute,  after 
which  add  the 
crude  oil,  continuing  the  agitation.  If 
the  liquid  soap  cannot  be  had  use  20 
pounds  of  whale  oil  soap,  dissolved  in 
10  gallons  of  boiling  water,  to  which  3 
pounds  of  lye  have  been  added.  Dur- 
ing the  spraying  operation  this  mix- 
ture should  be  thoroughly  agitated 
and  great  care  taken  to  wet  all  of 
the  twigs.  From  8  to  15  gallons 
should  be  used  on  a  tree.  The  ap- 
plication should  be  made  from  No- 
vember to  February. 

The  crude  oil  emulsion  is  especial- 
ly recommended  for  black  scale, 
European  fruit  scale,  European  pear 
scale,  cherry  scale  and  other  scales 
infesting  deciduous  fruit  trees.  It 
should  be  applied  in  the  winter,  when 
the  trees  are  dormant.  To  kill  moss 
or  lichens  on  fruit  trees  add  2  pounds 
of  lye  to  the  formula  of  the  stock 
solution.  The  applications  are  best 
made  with  a  power  spray  pump,  main- 
taining a  pressure  of  200  pounds,  and 
using  a  large-holed  "Jumbo,"  "Whirl- 
pool" or  "Mistry  Jr."  nozzle.  Use 
about  5  gallons  to  a  tree. 

The  28  degree  distillate  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  refinery,  while  the 
crude  oil  is  the  product  as  pumped  di- 
rectly from  the  wells.  The  cost  of 
the  crude  oil  emulsion  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  mechanical  mixture,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  emulsified  with  the 
soap  renders  it  somewhat  safer. 

'TT'HF.  fruit  tree  leaf  roller,  though 
J.  apparently  in  California  for  some 
time,  has  not  been  generally  recog- 
nized by  the  fruit  grower,  though  it 
has  proved  quite  serious  in  the  Julian 
apple  growing  district  in  San  Diego 
county.  Recent  investigations  by 
George  P.  Weldon,  Chief  Deputy 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture, 
have  shown  this  pest  to  be  quite 
widely  distributed  throughout  the 
State.  The  larvae  works  on  the 
foliage  of  the  apple,  most  of  the  other 
deciduous  fruit  trees,  rose,  currant, 
raspberry,  gooseberry,  etc.,  and  does 
great  damage.  The  insect  winters 
over  in  the  egg  stage,  the  eggs  being 
deposited  in  small  irregular  masses 
on  the  limbs  and  the  trunks  of  the 
host  plants.  During  the  winter  much 
good  can  be  done  in  destroying  these 
eggs  by  the  application  of  crude  oil 
emulsion  at  strengths  varying  from 
12^2  to  16  2-3  per  cent.  Without 
doubt  a  distillate  mechanical  mixture 
would  also  prove  effective  for  this 
pest. 


Biases 


Send  for  Our  Book 

Sweet  Pea  Culture" 


It  is  free  for  the  asking.  It  contains 
valuable  information  on  the  Sweet 
Pea,  gives  carefully  prepared  direc- 
tions for  sowing  the  seed,  and  con- 
tains full  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  newer  and  better  known  Spen- 
cer and  Grandiflora  varieties.  This 
book  is  one  of  the  most  authorita- 
tive works  on  the  Sweet  Pea  in 
existence. 

Call,  Write  or  Phone  for  Free  Copy 
Our  Fall  Bulb  Catalogue 

is  now  ready  for  delivery  and  contains  a 
list  of  our  new  bulb  stock.  Sent  to  any 
address  free  of  charge. 

We  are  hooking  orders  now  for  plant)  and  Irea.  A 
special  lilt  of  nurseru  stock  mill  be  mailed  on  request. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Largest  Seed  House  on  the  Coast 


109  Jackion  Street 


San  Francisco 


iweetRas 


Double  Crops  in  Bottles 

Science  has  brought  many 
things  to  the  farmers  and 
horticulturists  who  will  ac- 
cept them,  but  nothing  o£ 
as  great  imp irtancc  as  the 
easy  and  inexpensive  intro- 
ductioninto  the  soil  of  nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria. 

FARM0GERM 

is  the  trade  name  of  the 
most  practical  and  reliable 
culture  of  bacteria,  and  its 
application  will  not  only 
supply  deficient  soil  with 
nitrogen,  but  increase  the 
tonnage  of  the  crops  a 
hundredfold  and  more. 
-©*5  Without  and  With 

Farmogcrm  Inoculation 
Drawn   from   photographs  of 
Alfalfa  in  adjoining  fields. 
ALFALFA  PEAS  CLOVERS 

VETCHES  BEANS  FENUGREEK 

SWEET  PEAS  ALL  OTHER  LEGUMES 

Simple  to  apply  before  seeding,  and  costs  only  $2.00 

per  acre,  or  $9.00  for  five  acres. 

Write  for  free  special  booklet  to  Dept.  L 

All  leading  seedsmen  endoise  and  sell  Farmogarm 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 


Established  1671 

Seed  &  Plant  0). 

326-32S-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  urges  immediate  notification  of  this  office  if 
there  is  any  dissatisfaction  over  the  purchase  of  goods  from  adver- 
tisers whose  announcements  appear  in  this  publication. 
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Crop  Conditions  All  Over  California 


DUTTE  COUNTY  (Earle 
J  Mills) — T  he  orange 
/op  is  being  harvested 
lis  year  ten  days  later 
tian  last  season.  The  rains 
ame  late,  so  the  fruit  did 
ot  size  up  well,  being  held 
ack  by  strong  BQTtfa  winds, 
i  h  i  c  h  dried  the  ground 
aster  than  the  heat  of  midsummer. 
The  normal  crop  is  about  500  cars. 
The  crop  this  year  will  not  exceed 
.65  cars.  Olives  were  not  at  all  in- 
ured by  the  freeze  of  last  winter  and 
lave  a  good  crop  of  large-sized  fruit. 
The  crop  this  season  will  be  between 
1,500  and  2,000  tons. 

Colusa  County  (G.  R.  Boedefeld)— 
The  deciduous  fruit  harvest  is  over, 
t  was  one  of  the  most  profitable,  es- 
>ecially  of  prunes,  for  several  years, 
larvest  expenses  were  low  because  of 
,n  exceptionally  good  drying  season. 
Fruit  spurs  for  coming  season  look 
jood.  Citrus  fruits  are  ripening  in 
jood  shape,  and  the  crop  is  above  the 
iverage.  The  grape  harvest  is  over, 
md  practically  all  the  grapes  were 
,aved.  I  never  saw  better  prospects 
"or  a  bumper  crop  of  grain  at  this  time 
of  the  season.  Grain  has  almost 
:overed  the  ground  in  most  sections, 
especially  in  the  foothills  and  plains. 
3ne  can  almost  see  it  grow.  Not  much 
!s  seeded  on  river  lands  yet.  We 
lave  had  sufficient  rain  to  make  both 
noistures  meet.  Livestock  is  doing 
.veil,  and  feed  on  the  ranges  is  better 
\t  this  time.  Rainfall  for  the  last 
ihirty  days,  4.30  inches.  Rice  thresh- 
ng  was  delayed  by  the  rains.  The 
crop  will  average  over  50  sacks  to  the 
acre.  Sorhe  late  beans  were  damaged 
by  the  rain,  but  most  of  them  were 
saved. 

El  Dorado  County  (J.  E.  Hassler)— 

The  warm  rains  have  started  grass 
and  grain  growing  in  all  parts  of  the 
county.  Rainfall  for  the  last  thirty 
days,  three  inches.  One  of  the  most 
neglected  and  overlooked  fruits  in  this 
section  is  the  apple.  There  has  been 
no  planting  of  this  fruit  for  commer- 
cial purposes  of  late  years.  This 
county,  at  altitudes  of  from  2.000  to 
3,500  feet,  offers  unexampled  oppor- 
tunities for  the  commercial  growing 
of  fancy  apples.  There  is  a  fine  op- 
portunity here  to  go  into  the  business 
without  having  to  spend  a  small  for- 
tune for  land  or  experimenting  with 
commercial  varieties.  We  grow  apples 
second  to  none  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Humboldt  County  (George  B. 
Weatherby) — Incoming  shipments  of 
nursery  stock  during  the  first  part  of 
the  month  indicate  large  plantings  of 
apples,  walnuts  and  peaches.  Walnuts 
are  grown  in  a  small  way  in  different 
sections  of  the  county  and  during  the 
coming  fall  and  spring  several  com- 
mercial walnut  groves  will  be  planted. 

Imperial  County  (F.  W.  Waite)— 
Cotton  is  yielding  a  heavy  crop. 
Weather  conditions  are  favorable. 
Estimated  yield,  18,000  bales  off  20,000 
acres.    Fine  alfalfa  weather. 

Kings  County  (B.  V.  Sharp)— Pros- 
pects are  for  an  extra  good  season  for 
1914.  Plenty  of  rain  is  bringing  stock 
feed  up  and  stockmen  and  dairymen 
are  happy. 

Los  Angeles  County  (William 
Wood) — Oranges  and  grape  fruit 
show  good  prospects  for  85  per  cent 
of  a  normal  crop;  lemons,  30  per  cent 
average  crop,  and  trees  looking  well. 
Ground  is  now  in  condition  to  plow 
and  cultivate.  Oranges  are  somewhat 
earlier  than  in  average  years,  several 
cars  being  shipped  for  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing trade.  Extensive  preparations  are 
being  made  by  growers  to  fight  frost 
in  citrus  groves.  They  intend  to  be 
thoroughly  prepared  this  winter.  Com- 
plying with  provisions  of  the  new 
county  charter,  the  horticultural  com- 
missioner's office    is  to    appoint  in- 


Reports  of  crop  conditions  in  California  are  made  by  the  various  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  to  "Orchard  and  Farm"  in  the  accompanying  article. 
They  are  made  up  to  and  including  November  20,  and  are  absolutely  accurate. 


spectors  only  from  applicants  who 
have  passed  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion. About  thirty  took  the  examina- 
fon  recently. 

Madera  County  (George  March- 
bank) — Apples,  a  little  over  half  a 
crop,  quality,  excellent.  In  some 
orchards,  where  the  fruit  is  thinned 
and  the  trees  not  allowed  to  over- 
bear, there  is  a  full  crop.  The  motor 
truck  is  solving  the  transportation 
problem  for  our  mountain  orchardists. 
Olives,  fair  crop,  quality  excellent. 
Grapes  about  half  picked.  Rainfall 
for  the  last  thirty  days,  1.75  inches. 
The  summer  fallowed  land  is  nearly 
all  seeded  and  the  rains  are  bringing 
il  up  fast.  The  ground  is  now  a  rich 
green  and  the  season  promises  well. 

Mendocino  County  (J.  R.  Banks) 
— Citrus  fruits,  3,000  tons;  grapes, 
3,550  tons;  berries,  50  tons;  vege- 
tables, 2,000  tons;  hay,  2,500  tons; 
grain,  1,000  tons.  Rainfall  the  last 
30  days,  two  inches. 

Merced  County  (N.  H.  Wilson) — 
Rainfall  for  the  season  1.61  inches. 
Farmers  are  feeling  good  over  the 
prospect  for  a  good  season.  There 
will  be  a  big  acreage  sown  to  grain 
and  alfalfa.  We  had  a  large  acreage 
of  hay  last  season,  with  lots  to  sell, 
and  good  cows  in  demand.  Xew 
people  are  buying  property  and  im- 
proving it  every  day.  Fruit  pros- 
pects look  bright  for  another  year; 
buds  are  setting  heavily  on  peaches 
and  apricots.  There  will  be  a  big 
acreage  of  figs  and  olives  planted 
next  spring,  also  of  early  tomatoes. 

Monterey  County  (J.  B.  Hickman) 
— Alfalfa  acreage  is  increasing  rapid- 
ly. Dry  sown  grain  is  up  and  grow- 
ing. Green  feed  is  furnishing  pasture. 
Rainfall  for  the  last  thirty  days  from 
2.6  to  4  inches.  Rains  for  November 
have  been  frequent  and  warm.  Mush- 
rooms in  abundant  supply  in  heavy 
land  pastures. 

Nevada  County  (D.  F.  Norton) — 
All  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits  har- 
vested with  the  exception  of  a  few 
apples — condition  exceptionally  good. 
The  citrus  crop  is  normal  and  ripen- 
ing well.  Many  boxes  of  oranges  are 
promised  for  Thanksgiving.  The 
greater  part  of  the  grapes  have  been 
harvested,  but  a  few  muscats  are  still 
coming  in.  Recent  rains  damaged 
them  to  some  extent.  A  few  straw- 
berries are  still  coming  into  the  mar- 
kets. Livestock  is  in  splendid  con- 
dition. 

Orange  County  (Roy  K.  Bishop)— 

Perfect  weather  has  advanced  the 
size  of  fruit  and  the  rain  washed  the 
dust  from  the  trees.  Celery  is  in 
good  condition  and  harvesting  has 
begun.  Bell  peppers,  yielding  well; 
string  beans  and  new  peas  are  being 
shipped;  tomatoes,  moving  rapidly. 
Little  blight  followed  the  rains.  Rain- 
fall for  the  last  thirty  days,  .75  of  an 
inch.  The  walnut  harvest  is  about 
over,  and  the  yield  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  Plowing  for  grain 
has  begun.  The  weather  has  been 
warm  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day- 
time, with  light  rains.  This  has  been 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  cover 
crops. 

Riverside  County  (R.  P.  Cundiff)— 

General  conditions  are  fine.  Citrus 
fruits  will  run  at  least  65  per  cent  of 
normal  and  sizes  and  quality  were 
never  better.  Olives,  where  properly 
irrigated,  are  bearing  heavy  crops  of 
fine  fruit,  running  largely  to  pickling 
sizes.  Good  prices  realized  for  canned 


and  dried  fruit.  Farmers  arc  getting 
busy  putting  in  grain,  of  which,  from 
present  indications,  a  large  acreage 
will  be  planted.  Walnuts  are  turning 
out  a  fair  crop,  though  somewhat 
damaged  by  the  very  warm  weather 
during  September.  Rainfall  for  the 
last  thirty  days,  1.72  inches. 

Sacramento  County  (F.  R.  M. 
Bloomer)  —  Orchardists  are  making 
many  inquiries  regarding  nursery 
stock,  especially  prunes,  peaches  and 
Bartlett  pears.  Oranges  from  Fair 
Oaks  and  Orangevale  are  being 
shipped  to  Xew  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, as  well  as  Eastern  markets. 
Cornichon  grapes  and  some  Tokays 
were  shipped  from  the  American 
river  district  since  November  13. 
Picking  of  the  last  crop  of  straw- 
terries  is  going  on  in  the  Florin  and 
Perkins  districts.  Digging  potatoes 
and  celery  is  still  going  on  in  the 
delta  section.  A  large  acreage  of 
grain  has  already  been  sown  and 
planting  is  still  going  on.  The  out- 
look for  plenty  of  pasture  is  bright, 
stock  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well  and 
never  looked  better  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Rainfall  for  the  last  thirty 
days,  over  three  inches.  Xatomas 
Consolidated  of  California,  a  com- 
pany owning  about  50.000  acres  of 
land  in  this  county,  have  leased  part 
of  their  holdings  on  a  share  basis  and 
will  have  control  of  the  farming  of 
their  whole  tract.  There  will  be 
12.000  acres  of  barley  in  one  field. 

San  Bernardino  County  (S.  A. 
Pease) — Xo  change  from  last  report. 
We  are  still  fumigating,  principally 
for  the  new  brown  scale,  which  is 
soon  to  be  named  and  a  report  pub- 
lished on  it  by  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley. 

San  Diego  County  (H.  A.  Wein- 
land) — A  few  lemons  will  be  picked 
this  month.  Oranges  are  coloring 
up  well,  and  give  promise  of  good  re- 
turns where  the  trees  have  survived 
the  freeze  and  drought.  Vegetables 
are  doing  well  this  month.  The 
weather  has  been  favorable  for  all 
classes  of  small  products.  Ranchers 
are  preparing  to  put  out  more  grain 
than  usual  provided  the  rains  con- 
tinue. Rainfall  for  the  last  thirty 
days,  .95  of  an  inch  for  San  Diego, 
more  for  the  back  country.  The  Ve- 
dalia  Cardinalis  is  showing  up  in 
good  form  on  the  cottony  cushion 
scale,  which  has  been  more  prevalent 
than  usual  this  season. 

Santa  Barbara  County  (C.  W.  Beers) 
— A  large  extension  of  the  acreage 
of  deciduous  fruits  is  coming  along 
nicely  in  the  Santa  Ynez,  and,  with 
early  rains,  a  large  acreage  will  be 
prepared  for  planting  this  coming 
season.  For  some  reason,  the  apple 
crop  is  not  keeping  as  well  as  usual. 
It  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  hot 
weather,  when  the  fruit  was  about 
ready  to  harvest.  Already  large 
shipments  of  young  stock  are  coming 
into  the  county  because  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  acreage,  and  experts 
are  in  demand  for  managing  the 
planting  and  care  of  these  new  areas. 
The  wine  grapes  on  the  island  off  the 
coast  are  said  to  be  a  heavier  crop 
than  for  many  years,  and  the  product 
is  reported  as  of  a  fine  quality.  The 
product  is  entirely  claret.  Rainfall 
for  the  last  thirty  days,  2.21  inches. 
Olives,  good  crop,  size  and  tonnage, 
and  the  prospects  are  for  a  good 
price.    The  carob  trees  in  this  sec- 


tion are  heavily  loaded  with 
a  crop  of  exceptionally  rich 
pods.  The  cows  that  have 
access  to  this  fruit  are  par- 
tial to  it,  and  it  proves  a 
splendid  ration,  giving  a 
milk  rich  in  cream. 

Shasta  County  (George 
A.  Lamiman) — All  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  looking  well,  with 
no  frost  to  kill  any  vines.  Early 
sown  grain  is  up  and  making  a 
record  growth,  as  the  weather  has 
been  warm  with  plenty  of  moist- 
ure. Livestock  looks  well  and  the 
feed  has  started,  and,  like  grain, 
is  making  a  rapid  growth.  The  rain- 
fall for  the  last  thirty  days  was  a 
trifle  over  four  inches.  Olive  pick- 
ing is  well  under  way,  and  the  fruit 
is  being  shipped  out  rapidly.  It  is  of 
large  size  and  good  quality,  well 
colored. 

Siskiyou  County  (Joseph  F.  Wet- 
zel)— Crops  were  all  excellent  this 
year,  and  we  had  a  good  rainfall. 
Prospects  for  next  season  are  good. 
Plowing  and  planting  of  grain  has 
been  going  on  for  six  weeks,  and  the 
outlook  good  for  a  large  acreage 
here  next  year. 

Solano  County  (C.  R.  McBride)— 
Grain  has  grown  quickly  and  is  in 
perfect  condition  on  account  of  the 
warm  weather  immediately  after  the 
first  rain.  Rainfall  for  last  thirty 
day  5.4  inches. 

Ventura  County  (R.  S.  Vaile) — 
Fruit  buds  on  deciduous  trees  are  in 
excellent  shape.  The  new  lemon  crop 
is  just  coming  in,  with  prospects  of 
60  to  90  per  cent  normal  crop.  This 
also  applies  to  oranges.  Beet  plant- 
ing has  just  started.  A  bean  crop  of 
650.000  sacks  is  harvested  and  fall 
plowing  is  well  under  way,  also  plow- 
ing for  hay.  There  is  not  as  much  live- 
stock in  the  county  because  beet  pulp 
cannot  be  obtained,  except  in  a  dried 
state,  which  is  too  expensive. 

Yuba  County  (G.  W.  Harney)— 
There  are  a  goodly  number  of  small 
citrus  groves  in  Marysville  and 
Wheatland  and  throughout  the  coun- 
ty that  will  produce  an  excellent  crop 
of  oranges — 80  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop,  clean,  and  of  a  good  quality. 
Lemons  will  be  scarce,  as  the  trees 
were  affected  by  frost  last  winter. 
Cauliflower  and  cabbage  have  been 
largely  planted  and  are  coming  into 
the  market  in  large  quantities.  Rain- 
fall for  the  last  30  days.  3.5  inches. 
Plowing  and  seeding  barley  and 
wheat  is  in  progress  throughout  the 
county.  The  rains  put  the  soil  in 
fine  condition  to  be  worked  and  a 
large  acreage  will  be  planted. 


State  Dairymen  Meet 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Dairymen's  Association 
was  held  at  Tulare.  Modesto  was 
selected  for  the  next  meeting.  The 
officers  elected  were:  President,  J. 
W.  Guiberson  of  Corcoran;  vice-presi- 
dent, Bernard  Crowley  of  Ferndale; 
secretary-treasurer,  A.  W.  W.  Carver 
of  Los  Angeles. 

The  State  Creamery  Operators' 
Association  which  held  its  convention 
jointly  with  the  dairymen,  selected 
officers  as  follows:  President,  A.  R. 
Bates  of  Modesto;  vice-president,  F. 
H.  Daniels  of  Alameda;  secretary- 
treasurer,  A.  P.  Ferguson  of  Turlock. 

Resolutions  endorsing  joint  sessions 
of  the  two  organizations  were  adopted. 
Other  resolutions  pledging  the  organ- 
izations to  the  support  of  legislation 
in  the  interests  of  the  dairy  and 
creamery  business,  and  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  plan  to  make  a  representa- 
tive dairy  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition  in  1915,  were  passed 
A  banquet  closed  the  session. 
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Agricultural  News  Told  Briefly 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

NEVADA  COUNTY  is  to  have  a 
nut  experiment  station. 
Placer  county  shipped  37,000  tons 
of  fruit  this  season. 

The  Anderson  poultry  show  has 
been  set  for  January  2  and  3. 

Nearly  500  fowls  were  shown  at 
the  first  show  given  at  Willows  by 
the  Glenn  County  Poultry  Breeders' 
Association. 

The  El  Dorado  County  Agricultural 
Club,  organized  as  the  result  of  an 
institute  held  at  Placerville,  now  has 
50  members. 

Grazing  conditions  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Sacramento  valley  are  said  by 
stockmen  to  be  better  than  they  have 
been  for  four  years. 

The  Ukiah  Farmers'  Club  did 
$9,000  worth  of  business  during  Oc- 
tober, double  that  done  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1912. 

Deciduous  fruit  growers  of  Pa- 
lermo and  Wyandotte  districts  are 
holding  a  considerable  amount  of 
dried  peaches  for  better  prices. 

Mrs.  William  Grant  of  Vacaville 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  D.  O. 
Lively,  chief  of  the  department  of 
livestock  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. 

Pctaluma's  big  poultry  show  will 
be  held  December  11  to  14.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  larger  than  ever,  and  will 
include  poultry  accessories  as  well  as 
the  fowls. 

Rice  growers  near  Biggs  have  com- 
plained against  the  rate  charged  on 
rice  from  Biggs,  Chico,  Richvale  and 
Gridley  to  San  Francisco  and  inter- 
mediate stations. 

Farmers  of  the  Fairview  section  in 
Glenn  county  are  discussing  the  com- 
munity ownership  of  a  traction  en- 
gine, land  leveler  and  other  costly 
farm  implements. 

Nevada  county  stockmen  say  that 
more  dry  feed  was  destroyed  this 
year  than  ever  before.  When  the 
grass  started  this  year  the  stock  was 
in  poor  condition. 

G.  W.  Harney,  Yuba  county's  horti- 
cultural commissioner,  has  become 
interested  in  the  crlture  of  the  silk 
worm  as  an  industry  and  will  plant 
a  number  of  white  mulberry  tree  cut- 
tings. 

The  Alameda  county  poultry  show, 
held  at  Oakland,  November  25  to  30, 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
sffered  by  the  association.  The  fowls 
were  of  the  highest  quality  and  the 
attendance  was  large. 

Mendocino  county's  third  Apple 
Annual  was  a  big  success,  both  as  to 
lisplays  and  crowds.  While  apples 
formed  the  major  part  of  the  exhibits, 
good  display  was  made  of  other 
jrchard  and  farm  products. 
The  Shasta  County  Farmers'  Pro- 
:ctive  Association  has  employed 
awyers  to  bring  suit  against  the 
lammoth  Copper  Company  of  Ken- 
let  for  damages  they  claim  were  done 
by  fumes  from  the  company's  smel- 
ters. 

Butte  county's  annual  exposition, 
the  Oroville  Orange  and  Olive  Show, 
drew  bigger  crowds  than  ever  this 
year.  The  first  citrus  show  was  held 
twenty-six  years  ago,  when  the 
orange  industry  there  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  has  grown  ever  since.  The 
exhibits  were  of  a  high  order  of  ex- 
cellence. 

I  The  Sebastopol  Gravenstein  Apple 
Association  elected  the  following  di- 
rectors: E.  F.  Jewell,  R.  F.  Line- 
baugh,  A.  J.  Peterson,  George  D.  San- 
born, C.  T.  Hotle,  Henry  Elphick,  I. 
B.  Morris,  J.  P.  Kelly.  J.  J.  Alves,  J. 
P.  McDonell,  W.  I.  Newcomb,  F.  C. 
Burroughs,  F.  W.  Maddocks,  F.  M. 
Martin  and  H.  Weeks. 


CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA    SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY  has  1,419 
dairies,  with  a  total  of  30,228  cows. 
Kings    county    dairymen  received 
$148,000  for  their  October  cream. 

The  show  of  the  Tulare  County 
Poultry  Association  will  open  De- 
cember 10. 

Oranges  from  the  Fresno  district 
will  not  be  on  the  Eastern  market 
much  before  Christmas. 

Modesto  had  a  most  successful 
poultry  show  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
Stanislaus  county  association.  The 
entries  were  of  a  very  high  order. 

From  13  1-3  acres  of  rice  planted 
at  Wasco,  Jesse  Peter  obtained  344 
100-pound  sacks,  an  average  of  ZT/2 
sacks  to  the  acre.  The  rice  was  of 
the  Japanese  variety. 

Thirty-four  of  the  leading  ranchers 
of  the  Lodi  section  have  filed  a  com- 
plaint against  the  Western  State  Gas 
&  Electric  Company,  alleging  unjust 
and  unreasonable  rates. 

Hundreds  of  fine  fowls  will  be  seen 
at  the  big  poultry  show  that  opens 
at  Fresno  December  4.  The  officials 
say  it  will  be  the  largest  ever  held 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

A.  G.  Schnlz,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Tulare  county,  has  notified 
orchardists  that  they  should  spray  for 
peach  blight.  The  spraying  should  be 
done  from  now  till  the  middle  of 
December. 

The  second  annual  show  of  the  San 
Mateo  County  Poultry  Association 
will  open  December  4  and  continue 
for  four  days.  A  large  number  of 
high  grade  fowls  are  entered  and  big 
crowds  are  expected. 

Big  preparations  are  being  made  at* 
Visalia  for  the  citrus  show,  that  will 
start  December  4.  The  city  will  be 
in  gala  uniform  and  the  exhibits 
promise  to  be  better  than  any  ever 
made  in  Tulare  county. 

The  grape  season  brought  more 
than  $2,000,000  into  the  Lodi  section. 
Seventeen  hundred  and  fourteen  cars 
of  Tokays  were  shipped  from  Lodi, 
averaging  $1,100  a  car,  and  more 
than  50,000  tons  of  wine  grapes  were 
raised. 

Tulare  county  will  have  a  citrus 
crop  this  season  of  4,500  carloads,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  estimates,  yield- 
ing a  revenue  of  more  than  $4,000,000. 
This  puts  the  county  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  orange-producing  counties  of 
the  state. 

The  Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry 
Association  has  taken  the  first  steps 
toward  establishing  a  hatchery.  The 
initial  capacity  is  to  be  about  1,000 
chicks,  and  only  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  allowed  to  take  shares 
in  the  enterprise. 

A  band  of  2,000  sheep  was  offered 
at  Santa  Cruz  to  all  buyers  at  $1  a 
head,  and  they  sold  as  fast  as  the 
herders  could  deliver  them.  The 
sheep  were  poor  from  long  travel  and 
lack  of  feed,  but  they  were  consid- 
ered a  pretty  good  bargain  at  that. 

Directors  George  F.  Covell  and 
B.  F.  Anderson  of  the  Modesto  irri- 
gation district  were  recalled  in  the 
elections  held  in  their  sections  of  the 
district.  A.  Talbott  will  succeed 
Covell  and  C.  L.  Beatty  will  take  the 
place  of  Anderson.  A  petition  was 
also  filed  for  the  recall  of  Director 
J.  S.  Tully. 

The  season's  crop  of  raisins  is  con- 
siderably less  than  60,000  tons,  ac- 
cording to  the  figure  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Compaay.  This  is  a 
shortage  of  about  45  per  cent  com- 
pared with  last  year's  crop.  A  new 
price  that  goes  into  effect  to-day 
raises  prices  %  to  %  of  a  cent.  The 
sharpest  increase  is  on  fancy  seeded, 
which  arc  advanced  !^  of  a  cent. 


LEMON-TREE  planting  is  active 
in  S"anta  Barbara  county. 
Cotton  growers  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  have  complained  that  freight 
rates  on  their  product  are  too  high, 
and  have  asked  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  for  relief. 

A  carload  of  bees,  taken  into  Im- 
perial county  from  San  Diego  coun- 
ty in  defiance  of  the  quarantine  on 
bees  from  that  section,  were  ordered 
returned  to  the  consignor. 

More  than  3,000,000  pounds  of  lima 
beans  were  shipped  this  season  by 
the  Farmers'  Warehouse  Company  of 
Huntington  Beach.  A  greater  acre- 
age than  ever  is  promised  for  next 
year. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  R.  P. 
Cundiff  of  Riverside  county  thinks 
orchardists  will  face  a  fight  with  army 
worms  next  year.  The  yellow  butter- 
flies, that  lay  the  eggs  that  later  de- 
velop into  the  army  worm,  have  been 
unusually  numerous  this  year. 

Pomona  orange  growers  who  have 
investigated  the  smudging  problem 
carefully,  say  the  dense  smudges 
created  in  orchard  heating  last  win- 
ter proved  a  menace  to  citrus  trees. 
They  say  the  soot  affected  the  blos- 
soms, causing  much  young  fruit  to 
drop. 

Cotton  growers  of  the  Palo  Verde 
valley  have  decided  to  make  this 
year's  big  crop  the  occasion  for  a 
Cotton  Carnival,  to  be  held  New 
Year  day  at  Blythe.  With  the  first 
picking  finished,  the  growers  say  the 
yield  will  be  at  the  rate  of  a  bale  and 
a  quarter  an  acre. 

Claiming  that  buzzards  are  the 
cause  of  an  outbreak  of  anthrox,  C. 
A.  Dawdy,  livestock  inspector  of  Im- 
perial county,  is  trying  to  secure  the 
payment  of  a  bounty  for  killing  the 
birds.  He  says  the  buzzards  have 
caused  $500,000  damage  because  of 
their  disease-carrying  activities. 

The  success  of  the  lima  bean  con- 
test at  Ventura  this  year  has  led  to 
plans  for  a  county-wide  competition 
next  year,  with  prizes  of  $2,000,  open 
to  all  school  children.  Every  child 
in  the  county  that  can  secure  a  small 
plot  of  ground  will  be  encouraged  to 
plant  beans  and  enter  the  contest. 

Plans  are  rapidly  maturing  for  the 
fourth  National  Orange  Show,  to  be 
held  at  San  Bernardino  February  18 
to  25.  The  citrus  districts  of  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
state  have  been  asked  to  participate, 
as  they  did  last  year.  The  display  of 
citrus  fruits  this  year  is  expected  to 
break  all  records. 

The  Lake  Elsinore  Cured  Fruit  As- 
sociation, formed  a  year  ago,  has 
unanimously  decided  to  make  the  or- 
ganization permanent  and  to  af- 
filiate with  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Exchange.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  chosen:  S.  H.  Burton, 
president;  Thomas  Keegan,  vice- 
president;  Hugh  Knight,  secretary; 
C.  F.  Schuberth,  treasurer. 

The  supervisors  of  Imperial  county 
have  authorized  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  ordinance  that  prohibits 
the  importation  of  Johnson  grass  and 
other  weeds  into  the  valley.  The  or- 
dinance also  gives  the  county  horti- 
cultural commissioner  the  right  to 
take  the  eradication  of  weeds  from 
ranches  into  his  own  hands. 

Eight  hundred  leading  growers  met 
at  Riverside  to  discuss  their  problems. 
They  heard  addresses  from  G.  Harold 
Powell,  manager  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  who  talked  on  hand- 
ling and  marketing;  "Malnutrition  in 
Southern  California,"  by  Dr.  L.  J. 
Briggs;  "Fertilizer  Experiments,"  by 
Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  and  "Ccmtrol  of 
Gum  Diseases,"  by  H.  S.  Fawcett. 


PACIFIC  COAST 

HOG    CHOLERA    is    reported  as 
prevalent  in  nearly  all  portions 
of  Washington. 

Plans  for  the  irrigation  of  47,000 
acres  in  Umatilla  county,  pregon,  arc 
under  way. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Bailey  has  been  ap- 
pointed fruit  inspector  for  Douglas 
county,  Oregon. 

Farmers  in  the  Palouse,  Washing- 
ton, section  are  holding  most  of  their 
grain  for  higher  prices. 

Klamath  county,  Oregon,  farmers 
are  considering  organizing  a  co- 
operative  creamery  association. 

A  $200,000  linen  plant  to  handle  the 
flax  production  of  the  Willamette  val- 
ley is  a  possibility  at  Oregon  City. 

Fred  L.  Heath  of  Central  Point, 
Ore.,  got  360  sacks  of  onions  from 
one  acre  and  sold  them  for  $1.30  a 
sack. 

The  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  back  of  a  movement 
to  obtain  a  county  expert  to  give  ad- 
vice to  farmers. 

Nevada  turkey  growers  had  trouble 
in  getting  good  prices  for  their  fowls 
because  of  the  large  number  of  Kan- 
sas birds  shipped  into  the  state. 

Marsh  lands  around  Upper  Klamath 
Lake,  Oregon,  are  being  reclaimed  by 
individual  efforts.  Much  good  pasture 
land  and  some  truck  farms  are  the 
result. 

The  second  annual  hog  show  at 
Pullman,  Wash.,  held  November  28 
and  29,  drew  big  crowds.  More  than 
100  pens  were  exhibited,  and  the 
quality  was  high. 

The  Pasco,  Wash.,  school  board  has 
asked  the  county  commissioners  to 
join  with  the  Pasco  schools  in  em- 
ploying an  agricultural  expert  to 
assist  the  farmers  of  the  county  next 
summer. 

A  correspondence  course  in  poul- 
try production  has  been  instituted 
by  the  Washington  State  College  at 
Pullman.  Already  3,000  outlines  of 
the  course  have  been  mailed  to  those 
interested. 

Several  sheep  owners  of  Washoe 
county,  Nevada,  who  refused  to  pay 
the  county  license,  have  been  notified 
to  pay  or  suit  will  be  brought.  If 
these  suits  are  successful,  the  county 
will  take  action  against  all  the  de- 
liquent  sheep  men. 

A  number  of  Oregon  hop  growers 
have  decided  to  fight  the  "shorts," 
who,  they  say,  are  keeping  prices 
down.  Twenty  growers  near  Salem 
met  and  intimated  that  they  were 
willing  to  enter  a  pool,  if  necessary, 
to  safeguard  their  interests. 

Elko  county,  Nevada,  ranchers  say 
the  law  that  prohibits  killing  beavers 
until  1917  is  working  great  damage 
to  them.  The  animals  have  increased 
rapidly  and  are  destroying  property 
at  an  alarming  rate.  The  farmers 
will  try  to  have  the  law  repealed. 

The  Oregon  branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association  will  hold  its 
next  annual  show  at  Albany  in  con- 
nection with  the  yearly  show  of  the 
Central  Willamette  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. The  exhibit  is  expected  to  be 
the  largest  ever  held  in  Oregon.  It 
will  open  January  6  and  last  four  days. 

That  the  old  range  troubles  be- 
tween the  sheep  and  cattlemen  are 
not  over  was  shown  at  Pendleton, 
when  Charles  Ogilvy,  a  raiser  of 
horses  and  cattle,  sued  Charles  John- 
son, a  neighboring  sheep  man,  for 
$3,400  damages,  alleging  that  he  had 
placed  barbed  wire  "snares"  on  the 
Ogilvy  range,  resulting  in  serious 
losses  of  stock  and  making  the  range 
impossible  to  use.  The  two  have 
been  waging  war  on  each  other  for 
nearly  twenty  years. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Dairymen  -  Fruitmen! 


■SEE- 


FAIR  MEAD 


NOW 


Unlimited  water. 
Rich,  sandy  loam  soil. 
Good  neighbors. 
Healthful  climate. 
Splendid  markets. 
Thousands  of  acres 
now  being  improved. 
19,000  acres  now  being 
subdivided  into 
10,  20,  40  acre  tracts. 
Low  prices,  easy  terms. 
Send  for  booklet  to-day. 

Co-operative  Land  and  Trust  Company 

505  Market  St.,  San  Frnnciaco,  or 
214  L.  A.   Inv.   Bide,    l.os  Armeies. 


FOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE" 

BUY  A 

BOSTRDM  IMPROVED* 


Price  $15 


Which  has  TELESCOPE  enabling  yon  to  read  the 
Target  over  400  yards  away,  and 

TERRACE,  DITCH,  TILE  DRAIN,  IRRIGATE 

your  land  properly,  and  save  surveyor's  fees.  It  ib 
sold  by  up-to-date  hardware  and  general  merchants 
evorywhere,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  most 

SIMPLE,  ACCURATE,  DURABLE  AND  COMPLETE 

outfit  ever  made  for  all  farm  work.  If  your  deal- 
er hasn't  one  in  stock,  he  will  order  for  you  from 
a  nearby  hardware  jobber. 

Writs  today  for  description  of  Level,  and  details 
Of  our  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

B0STR0M- BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

100  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


STOVES 


Why  pay  more  for  the 
same  makes  we  sell? 
Send  for  catalog.  Old 
Hickory  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  5,  1661  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


The  Healthy 


Hundreds  of  herds  are  kept  in  the  prime  of 
health  and  productiveness  by  the  occa- 
sional use  of  KOW-  KURE,  the  great  cow 
medicine.  KOW  KURE  has  no  equal  in  the 
cure  of  the  common  cow  diseases  of  Abor- 
tion Retained  Afterbirth  and  Barrenness. 
It  is  also  a  positive  cure  for  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  Scouring,  Red  Water  and  Lost 
Appetite. 

But  it  is  better  to  prevent  than  to  cure. 
The  periodical  use  of  Kow-Kure  in  small 
doses  will  effectually  prevent  these  diseases, 
and  make  the  healthy  herd  pour  a  constant 
stream  of  profits  into  your  pockets. 

If  you  have  a  backward  cow,  buy  a  50c  pack- 
age of  KOW-KURE,  and  give  according  to  di- 
rections. It  will  do  wonders.  50c  and  $1.00 
packages  at  all  feed  dealers  and  druggists. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  MFRS. 
Lyndonvllle,  Vt. 

Distributor)!  for  raelfle  Coaati 
Germain  Seed  A  riant  Co. 
I. on  Angeles,  Cat. 
Portland  Seed  Co., 
Portland, 
Orercoa 
Spokane 
heed  Co., 
Spokane, 
naab. 


Value  of  Varied  Diet  to  Dairy  Cows 


■By  A.  A.  Selden 


I HAVE  received  the  following  letter 
from  Albert  De  Witts  of  Tur- 
lock,  Cal.: 

Dear  Mr.  Selden:    I  read  your 
article  on  "Increasing  Returns  of 
the  Dairy  Herd"  in  "Orchard  and 
Farm'*  for  November  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest.    My  father 
and  I  bought  a  20-acre  alfalfa  ranch 
about  six  months  ago  and  came 
onto  it  "pure  greenhorns."  One 
man  bought  all  our  first  cutting 
for  $8  a  ton,  telling  us  the  first 
cutting  was  never  any  good.  We 
have  eight  fairly  good  cows  that 
are  paying  us  $80  a  month  for 
the  cream,  which  is  a  little  better 
than   the   average    around  here. 
We  are  only  feeding  alfalfa  hay. 
Logical  reasoning  has   led  us  to 
think  that  with  a  variety  of  food 
the  cows  should  do  much  better, 
but  no  one  hereabouts  seem  to 
know  what  to  feed,  except  alfalfa, 
green  and  in  the  stack.  Will  you 
advise  me  what  I  should  feed  in 
this  county  for  the  best  results, 
and  should  the  cows  be  housed 
through  the  winter? 
If  we  will  only  consult  our  reason 
and  not    our    inborn    inclination  to 
shirk  our  duty  to  our  dumb  friends, 
the  best  of  whom  are  the  dairy  cows, 
we  will  treat   them    with    the  same 
care,  thought  and  consideration  that 
we  do  ourselves.    If  we  were  com- 
pelled to  eat  rice  alone  for  a  long 
period  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of 
time,    according    to    our  personal 
physical     characteristics,     when  we 
would  eat  much  less  than  at  first, 
when  the  ration  was  new  to  us.  As 
we    ate    less    our    stomachs  would 
shrink  in  size  and  as  time  went  on 
we  would  become  less  capable  of  eat- 
ing as  much    as    we    should.  The 
reason    the    Anglo-Saxons    can  do 
more  work  than  any  other  race  and 
can    endure   more   hardships   is  be- 
cause of  the  greater  variety  of  food 
they  consume.    And  that  power  de- 
creases among    the    nations  of  the 
earth    in  direct    ratio    to  the  fewer 
varieties  of  food  they  consume.    It  is 
the  same  in  regard  to  power  to  pro- 
duce milk  among  dairy  cows.  You 
are  in  the  dairy  business  for  profit 
and  to  get  that  profit  you  must  keep 
before  your  cows  constantly  a  change 
in  feed. 

It  is  a  common  idea  among  dairy- 
men of  the  valleys  that  the  first  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa  is  no  good,  but  this  is 
a  mistake.  It  is  true  that  it  will  not 
make  as  good  hay  unless  special  care 
and  attention  are  given  it,  as  it  con- 
tains a  larger  amount  of  moisture  and 
the  weather  is  not  hot  enough  to  cure 
it  quickly.  But  if  it  is  put  into  the 
silo  it  will  make  fine  feed  for  the 
early  fall  and  you  will  get  nearly  the 
full  value  of  green  feed  from  it  and 
more  than  from  your  best  hay.  The 
difference  in  value  between  what  you 
got  for  your  hay  and  the  value  of  the 
ensilage  would  have  put  up  for  you  a 
fine  silo. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  crops  that 
can  be  put  into  a  silo.  While  none  of 
them  may  equal  corn  for  ensilage,  yet 
any  of  them  will  be  far  ahead  of  hay 
for  the  production  of  butter-fat,  not 
because  there  may  be  more  butter- 
fat  in  a  ton  of  the  feed,  but  because 
the  cows  like  it  better  and  will  eat 
more  tons  of  it.  And  it  is  the  tons  of 
feed  consumed  that  help  get  the 
butter-fat. 

You  ask  me  what  you  should  feed 
to  make  up  a  variety  for  your  cows. 
There  are  many  things  that  you  can 
pick  up  in  your  neighborhood.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  grains  that  can  be 
fed  with  cut  straw  of  all  kinds.  It 
should  be  clean,  bright  straw  and  the 
grain  should  be  chopped.  The  cut 
straw  should  be  given  the  first  feed 
after  milking  in  the  morning,  and 
when  the  cows  seem  to  have  got 
what  they  wan»ed  of  the  straw,  the 


balance  should  be  gathered  up,  the 
chopped  grain  mixed  with  it  and 
dampened,  and  this  given  to  them  to 
clean  up.  This  could  be  followed  by 
cut  alfalfa  hay  and  this  by  any  green 
feed  you  could  raise  or  get  hold  of. 
You  can  raise  many  kinds  of  green 
feed  in  the  fall  and  winter,  kale,  beets, 
corn,  cow-peas,  etc.  Then  a  feed  of 
pumpkins,  squash,  pie-melons,  sweet 
potatoes,  sugar  beets,  or  something 
along  that  line,  and  then  a  small  feed 
of  grain  and  cut  alfalfa,- dry,  with  a 
little  salt  and  molasses  mixed  with  it. 

I  can  only  suggest,  I  cannot  teach 
you,  for  I  am  not  posted  on  the  con- 
ditions of  your  work,  your  tools,  your 
soil,  your  climate,  your  water  supply, 
or  the  individual  characteristics  of 
your  cows.  It  is  up  to  you  to  study 
all  these  things  and  to  apply  the 
knowledge  acquired  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage for  your  herd's  needs  and 
the  results  will  soon  show  in  the  in- 
creased size  of  your  cream  checks, 
and  it  will  pay  you  for  all  the  time 
and  trouble  you  will  ta':e. 

You  ask  if  you  shall  stable  your 
cows  in  the  winter.  Let  us  reason 
about  that.  You  are  in  the  dairy 
business  to  produce  butter-fat  and  to 
get  the  largest  amount  possible  with 
the  means  at  hand.  It  takes  butter- 
fat  to  keep  the  cows  warm  and  to  get 
better  results  at  the  separator  you 
must  conserve  this  heat  all  you  can. 
If  the  air  is  cold  and  chill  outside, 
put  them  in  the  barn.  Then  they 
help  to  keep  each  other  warm.  If  it 
is  warmer  in  the  sun  let  them  stand 
there.  In  other  words,  if  you  your- 
self would  seek  the  sun,  then  put  the 
cows  there,  and  if  you  would  rather 
be  in  the  shade  and  shelter,  then  put 
the  cows  there,  remembering  always 
that  they  are  more  sensitive  to  heat 
*  and  cold  than  you  are.  And  don't 
forget  that  you  will  have  to  expend 
some  butter-fat  to  keep  them  warm, 
and  to  do  that  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  butter-fat  and  to  keep  them 
in  good  health  they  must  have  plenty 
of  pure,  fresh  air  at  all  times.  And 
above  all  things,  if  you  expect  to 
make  a  success  of  your  ranch  and 
dairy  you  must  study  and  ask  ques- 
tions. Remember  that  the  scientists 
at  our  State  University  are  paid  to 
instruct  you  as  well  as  those  who  at- 
tend, and  they,  like  myself,  are  glad 
to  answer  all  reasonable  questions. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  another  great  source  of 
information,  which  it  always  is  willing 
to  supply. 


Giving  Cows  a  Variety 

It  is  better  to  supply  several  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain  than  to  make  the 
ration  exclusively  of  one  grain,  be- 
cause the  cow  likes  a  variety  of  feed 
and  we  will  probably  more  nearly 
make  a  balanced  ration  with  the 
mixture  than  with  only  one  grain. 
The  dry  cow  should  have  about  the 
same  kind  of  roughage  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  grain  as  a  cow  giv- 
ing ten  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  The 
cow  should  either  be  supplied  salt  in 
a  box  in  the  pasture,  or,  preferably, 
she  should  be  furnished  one  ounce  of 
salt  a  day  in  her  feed.  The  chlorine 
in  the  salt  is  needed  in  the  digestive 
juices  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 


Good  and  Bad  Cows 

One  of  the  commonest  blunders  the 
farmer  makes  is  that  of  keeping  what 
he  considers  to  be  good  dairy  cows, 
when,  if  he  would  keep  a  close  record 
of  them,  he  would  find  that  they  are 
barely  paying  for  their  feed,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  care. 


Good  Butter  Factors 

The  main  factors  in  making  good 
butter  are  clean  cream  and  proper 
ripening. 


Insist  on  the  Kellogg 

With  the  Hookswitch 
that  Always  Connects 

You  know  how  anxious  you  are,  Mr. 
Farmer,  to  be  sure  of  getting  your 
party  every  time  you  go  to  the  'phone. 
If  your  'phone  has  the  Kellogg  Hook- 
switch  (long  lever,  heavy  controlling 
spring,  pure  platinum  contacts)  you'll 
sure  get  connection  every  time. 


The  Kellogg  Hookswitch 

Always  Connects 

The  Kellogg  Telephone,  by  reason  of 


its  dependable  construction  is  sure  to  give  you 
uniform,  reliable  ringing  and  talking  service. 

The  Kellogg  Telephone  is  the  one 


you'll  like  from  the  start,  is  the  one  that  will 
prove  as  faithful  as  your 
old  mare,  yet  as  speedy  as 
the  new  automobile. 

The  KelloggTelephone 

is  giving  service  day  and 
night  to  many  thousands 
of  farm  homes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Drop  us  a  post  card  asking 
for  Free  illustrated  Bulletin 
"A",  explaining  what  the 
Kellogg  can  do  and  just 
what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
for  you. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

86  3d  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Gasoline  Engines 

L  \y2,  3,  6,  9  H.  P.  Gtd. 
Complete  Ready  to  Run. 
Water  or  Air  Cooled. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Lansing  Company 

338-348  Brannan  St.,  San  Pranrlitco 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you — Write 
for  Catalogue. 


LOSSES  SURELY  PREVENTED 

l'v    Cutter's    Blackleg    Pill*.  Low- 
priced,  always  fresh  and  reliable,  they 
are  used  by  over  80  per  cent  of  Cal-  * 
Lfornla  and  Western  stockmen,  because 
'they  protect  where  other  vaccines  fall. 

  ^na-  Writo  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

■    ^N-^VlO-doie  pkge  Blackleg  Pills  $1.00 

■  150- dose  pkge.  Blackleg  Pills  .  ...  4.M 

M4  ■—Cutter  s  Blackleg  Pill  Injector.    1 .50 
l||  |H    Pllla  may  bo  used  In  any  InJteMtfl 
MM  MM  WM  but  Cutter's  Is  simplest,  strongest  anal 
SMMmMmmm  ^av-' 

Every  package  dated,   unused  pllla  returnable  for 
free  exchange  for  fresh  after  date  on  im  !..i„v  1*0 
not  use  old  vaccine,  or  of  uncertain  age  (ours  or  any 
other)  as  It  affords  less  protection  than  fresh. 
Discounts:   250  doses.  10  p.et. :  fioo  dn  p  el. 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  drumit»t  doesn't  Block,  order  fn  oa 
Lalioratory.  giving  address  plainly.     We  prepay  ohargsf. 
and  ship  promptly.    Send  personal  check  or  It  O.  1 
THE    CUTTER    LABORATORY.    BERKELEY.  CAL. 
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A  new.book  that  tells  you 
how  to  care  for  and  feed 

YOUR  CROPS 

-  '   "   


Community  Breeding  Associations 


-By  Prof.  R.  R.  Graves,  Oregon  Agricultural  College- 


THIS  is  an  age  of  co-operation  and 
combination.  Practically  all  in- 
dustries have  organized  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit  and  to  control  prices  and 
sales.  Farmers,  as  a  class,  have  been 
rather  slow  in  organing  for  the  bene- 
fit of  themselves. 

There  is  a  form  of  farmers'  organ- 
ization, however,  that  has  been  com- 
ing to  the  front  in  some  of  the  east- 
ern States  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  that  is  the  community  breeders' 
association.  This  organization  usu- 
ally has  the  county  for  a  unit,  and 
may  be  formed  for  the  uplift  of  the 
Holstein,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  Ayr- 
shire, or  for  general  good  of  the  cat- 
tle interests.  In  Wisconsin,  a  year 
ago,  there  were  fifty-three  of  these 
community  breeders'  associations. 
One  of  the  first  to  be  formed  in  Wis- 
consin was  the  Waukesha  Guernsey 
Breeders'  association,  which  has  sev- 
enty-three herds.  There  are  now 
over  1,500  pure-bred  Guernseys  in 
that  county,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
number  has  increased  more  than  50 
per  cent  since  the  association  was 
organized.  As  soon  as  formed,  the 
association  started  to  clean  out  the 
scrub  bulls  and  insisted  that  every 
member  own  a  pure-bred  sire. 

This  association  has  its  annral 
meetings  at  which  men  of  authority 
along  their  special  lines  arc  invited 
to  spenk.  The  members  talk  over 
their  work  and  receive  more  inspira- 
tion for  the  betterment  of  their  cat- 
tle than  they  could  get  any  other 
way.  The  association  also  has  an  an- 
nual consignment  sale.  Co-operative 
advertising  is  practiced.  In  three 
years  more  than  $107,946  worth  of 
pure-bred  Guernseys  have  been  sold 
from  this  county,  as  well  as  many 
grades.  Some  of  the  benefits  that 
have  been  derived  from  the  associa- 
tion are: 

The  members  have  made  their 
county  a  center  for  the  Guernsey 
breed. 

They  have  worked  along  the  same 
lines,  had  the  same  problems  to  deal 
with,  and  have  been  able  to  breed 
more  efficiently. 

There  has  been  an  inspiration  for 
semi-official  testing,  and  this  has  led 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
vidual merits  of  each  animal  and  to 
a  gradual  advancement  in  the  quality 
of  the  herds. 

It  has  led  to  a  more  effective  and 
more  economical  plan  of  advertising 
and  created  better  prices  and  better 
demands  for  stock. 

It  has  raised  land  values  by  creat- 
ing a  district  of  specialized  industry. 

It  has  brought  a  great  deal  of 
money  into  the  county  through 
greater  sales,  and  has  made  dairying 
a  pleasure  and  given  the  dairymen 
a  higher  ideal  to  work  for. 

Had  the  dairymen  of  the  Pacific 
coast  belonged  to  a  community  breed- 
ers' association  since  dairying  was  in- 
troduced, breeding  along  one  line  in 
each  community  and  using  only  pure- 
bred sires  of  the  same  breed,  this  sec- 
tion would  now  be  known  far  and 
wide  as  the  best  place  to  go  tor  good 
dairy  cattle.  Buyers  are  always  at- 
tracted by  the  possibility  of  buying 
a  number  of  cattle  in  one  neighbor- 
hood, and  once  a  locality  becomes 
known  as  a  center  of  Holsteins,  or 
Jerseys,  or  Guernseys,  there  will  be 
a  ready  sale  for  all  surplus  stock. 

After  all,  where  bulls  of  the  same 
breed  are  used,  only  a  few  genera- 
tions will  give  animals,  which,  as  far 
as  appearance  and  production  are 
concerned,  cannot  be  distinp,-:shed 
from  pure-breds.  Four  generations 
make  them  fifteen-sixteenths  pure. 
Not  only  will  the  sale  of  surplus 
stock  be  made  more  profitable,  but 
the  production  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. One  of  the  greatest  hinder- 
ances  to  the  development  of  stock  is 
the  mistaken  idea  that  by  crossing 


breeds  the  offsprings  will  have  the 
desirable  characteristics  of  both 
breeds.  It  happens  quite  often  that 
the  offspring  will  retain  the  undesir- 
able characteristics  of  both  breeds. 
Indiscriminate  crossing  or  the  use  of 
bulls  from  different  breeds  gives  very 
uncertain  results,  and  as  long  as  such 
methods  are  practiced  we  can  hope 
for  little  improvement  in  our  cattle. 

I  want  to  urge  the  community  ef- 
fort on  dairymen  in  the  improvement 
of  the  herds;  heading  of  them  with 
pure-bred  sires  made  up  of  the  best 
individuals  that  can  be  produced;  bet- 
ter organization  of  the  farms  to  sup- 
port those  herds,  and  testing  the 
herds  for  tuberculosis.  The  Pacific 
coast  is  in  a  position  where  the  dairy- 
men may  apply  community  co-oper- 
ation in  the  improvement  of  the 
herds,  and  by  perseverance  and  pains- 
taking effort  realize  a  great  deal  more 
from  the  dairy  industry.  There  is 
not  a  dairyman  in  the  country  that 
should  not  be  enrolled  in  such  a  com- 
munity breeders'  association.  Select 
a  special  type  of  dairy  animal,  and 
in  its  selection  and  breeding  you 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  far 
greater  results  by  joining  and  becom- 
ing vitally  interested  in  the  work  of 
such  an  association. 


Hints  for  Cow  Feeders 

It  is  not  practical  to  spend  the 
time  necessary  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions to  figure  out  an  extra  ration 
for  each  individual  cow.  It  is  prac- 
ticable, however,  to  make  a  mixture 
of  grains  and  other  concentrates  and 
to  feed  each  cow  from  this  grain  mix- 
ture in  proportion  to  her  daily  milk 
yield,  and  then  to  give  her  all  the 
roughage  she  will  eat  up  clean,  and 
be  reasonably  sure  that  she  has  had 
all  the  food  she  needs  to  produce 
milk  to  the  limit  of  her  ability  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  following 
rules  of  feeding  are  suggested  by  the 
Pennsylvania  station: 

1.  Feed  grain  in  proportion  to 
milk  yield,  that  is,  give  her,  for  ex- 
ample, one  pound  of  grain  mixture 
a  day  for  each  three  or  four  pounds 
of  milk  produced  in  one  day. 

2.  Feed  all  the  roughage  that  the 
cow  will  eat  up  clean,  up  to  the  point 
where  she  gains  too  much  weight. 

3.  Whenever  she  becomes  too  fat, 
reduce  the  amount  of  roughage,  leav- 
ing the  amount  of  grain  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  milk  yield. 

When  a  cow  leaves  uneaten  either 
grain  or  roughage  which  is  free  from 
mold,  dirt  or  foreign  material,  it 
should  be  removed  immediately,  the 
manger  swept  Jean  and  a  much 
smaller  amount  given  until  her  appe- 
tite returns,  as  evidenced  by  the 
cleaning  up  of  her  manger. 


Detecting  Tuberculosis 

Coughing  docs  not  necessarily  mean 
tuberculosis  in  cattle.  Cattle  cough 
from  many  different  causes,  but  a 
chronic  cough  gives  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  tuberculosis  where  there  is 
no  other  cause  apparent. 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle  cannot  al- 
ways be  detected  by  the  physical  con- 
dition. A  diseased  animal  may  be 
very  fat  or  very  thin.  The  tubercu- 
lin test  is  the  only  reliable  means  of 
detecting  tuberculosis,  except  in  rare 
cases. 


Calf  Disorders 

Bowel  trouble  in  calves  is  some- 
times caused  by  milk  that  is  excess- 
ively rich.  Milk  that  is  moderate  or 
low  in  butter  fat  is  usually  better 
for  young  calves. 

Indigestion  in  older  calves  is  usual- 
ly due  to  imclean  milk  or  feed,  un- 
clean vessels,  close  confinement  in 
dark,  insanitary  stalls  and  irregular 
or  excessive  feeding.  In  some  cases 
it  appears  to  be  due  mainly  to  sheer 
weakness  and  inability  to  digest. 


s   Its  Free 


WE  have  recently  issued  a  book  entitled  "The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Crops",  written  by  P.  L.  McCreary 
who  was  for  five  years  chemist  in  the  fertilizer  de- 
partment at  the  California  Experiment  Station  and  for  three 
years  engaged  in  soil  and  water  work  for  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service. 

Mr.  McCreary  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  Pacific  Coast 
soil  conditions  and  is  an  expert  on  fertilizers  and  fertilization. 

Do  you  know  that  a  big  crop  draws  out  of  the  soil  prac- 
tically all  of  the  available  plant  food  and  that  it  takes  two 
years  or  more  of  weathering  action  to  put  the  soil  into  a 
condition  so  that  plants  can  get  the  necessary  food  from  it  ? 
Do  you  know  that  there  are  ways  to  get  a  big  crop  every 
year  ? 

This  book  illustrated  with  remarkable  photographic  repro- 
ductions is  written  so  that  you  can  understand  every  word 
of  it.  Every  page  will  give  you  valuable  practical  informa- 
tion. You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it.  Write  for  it  today. 
A  postal  card  or  a  letter  will  bring  it  to  you  absolutely  with- 
out any  obligation  on  your  part. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 


804  SECURITY  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Selling  Agents  for  Southern  California,  Chapman  Fertilizer  Co. 
218  Ceatral  Building,  Lot  Angeles 


MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

GA VIOTA 

FERTILIZER 


If  you  find  12  gauge  guns  and  loads 
too  heavy  and  a  bit  slow  in  an  all-day 
hunt,  just  get  this  splendid  new 


Warlin 


—    The  Safest  Breech-Loading 
Gun  Built. 


^lillllllHIIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

For  snipe,  quail,  partridge,  woodcock, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.,  it  has  the  penetration 
and  power  of  the  12-gauge  without  the  weight. 

It's  a  light,  quick  gun  of  beautiful  proportions, superb- 
ly balanced,  with  every  up-to-date  feature  :  Hammerleni 
Solid  Steel  Breech,  i "side  as  well  as  out;  Solid  Top;  Side 
Ejection;  Matted  Barrel;  6  Quick  Shots;  Press-Button 
Cartridge  Release;  Automatic  Hang-Fire  Safety  Device; 
Double  Extractors;  Take-Down;  Trigger  and  Hammer 
Safety.   It's  just  the  gun  you  want  I 

2/2ar£/t  12-gauge  hammerless  repeater,  $22.60 


1 6-Ga.  Hammerless 
Repeating 
Shotgun — 
$24.50 

Send  3c  post- 
age for  complete 
catalog  of  all  Marlin 
repeating  rifles  and  shotguns. 

7%e 77lar/w firears/ts  Co., 

11(5  Willow  St.,      New  Haven,  Conn. 


Uff  ijiiifiitiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiittiiiiiitiiiiiiiif  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif  tiiitiiiiiitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiii»tiiniif  iitiinu^b 


STABLE  MANURE  FERTILIZER 


Write  for  quotations.  Address 


TAYLOR  STREET  STABLES,  »°nh 
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Rain  Opens 
the  Doors 
of 

California's 
Mint 


Tr  HERE  is  an  optimistic  feeling. 

that  this  is  to  be  a  "wet  winter." 
The  "Indian  signs,"  which  we  re- 
gard with  curiosity  and  amusement, 
point  to  a  wet  winter.  The  squirrels 
are  alleged  to  have  stored  away 
many  nuts  in  anticipation  of  a  heavy 
season,  and  the  moss  has  either 
grown  thick  on  the  north  side  of 
the  tree  or  has  grown  thin,  which- 
ever the  sign  is,  all  of  which  indi- 
cates that  California  is  in  for  a  stern 
wetting  down  between  now  and 
next  spring.  The  squirrel  can  read 
neither  Weather  Forecaster  Will- 
son's  prognostications  nor  Father  Ricard's  prophecies,  and  just  who 
is  his  weather  informant  will  not  be  known  until  the  leaves  of  the 
judgment  book  unfold  or  the  sea  gives  up  its  secrets.  Father  Ricard 
says  the  sun  spots  indicate  a  clatter  of  the  rain  on  the  roof.  Professor 
Willson  is  more  conservative  in  his  predictions  and,  like  a  canny 
butler,  will  not  announce  the  entry  of  the  favored  guest — rain,  with 
light  southerly  winds — until  the  esteemed  visitor  is  rapping  at  the 
window  pane. 

However,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
rain  for  the  fiscal  winter  1913-14,  which  means  plenty  of  figures  in  the 
reports  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14. 

Rain  is  gold  for  California. 

With  no  rain  falling  in  the  summer  to  interfere  with  picnics  or 
spoil  the  crops,  we  must  garner  all  our  moisture  in  the  winter  months, 
from  November  to  April.  During  that  period  the  State  must  accumu- 
late enough  moisture  to  start  the  grain  and  help  the  trees  grow,  and 
in  irrigated  districts  to  fill  the  storage  reservoirs.  We  have  had  two 
dry  years,  and,  although  there  has  been  an  increase  rather  than  a 
falling  off  in  California  products  during  those  seasons,  still  a  wet  year, 
such  as  is  promised  by  the  squirrels  and  the  other  scientists,  is  what 
is  needed  to  shine  up  California's  face  with  smiles. 

What  keeps  California  running  through  a  succession  of  dry  years 
is  the  regular  fall  of  snow  in  the  Sierras,  the  s.iow  melting  with  the 
spring  and  the  waters  filling  the  reservoirs.  But  when  there  is  rain  in 
the  valleys,  plenty  of  rain,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  rain,  there  is  no 
run  on  the  "snow  bank,"  which  is  California's  real  financial  reserve.. 

The  snow  bank  is  the  reserve,  but  the  rain  clouds  are  the  mint, 
and  when  the  mint's  doors  are  open,  as  they  promise  to  be  this  winter, 
the  State  is  flooded  with  currency. 

The  only  question  is,  can  the  player  piano  factories  and  the 
automobile  concerns  supply  the  demand  that  California  farmers  will 
make  on  them  next  fall  if  this  is  a  good  winter?  Think  of  how  many 
are  bought  in  so-called  "dry  years." 


g.WKER  HELLMAX.  talking  in  Los  Angeles  recently,  declared 

that  business  in  California  was  in  better  condition  than  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  or  in  any  country  in  Europe.  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  is  glad  to  hear  its  own  oft-repeated  statement  thus  affirmed  by 
a  banker  with  the  business  acquaintance  and  trade  relations  which 
Mr.  Hellman  has. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  these  are  not  booming  times.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  country  ever  will  see  one  of  those  periods  of  speculation 
and  violent  fluctuations  again — not  on  the  grand  scale.  The  economic 
conditions  which  brought  such  periods  have  altered.  There  are  no 
more  vast  areas  of  cheap  public  lands,  no  more  unpeopled  domains 
into  which  to  build  adventurous  railroads  and  crowd  eager  population. 
The  nation  has  passed  its  youth  and  settled  down  to  steadier  habits. 

But  if  we  look  about  us  without  pessimism  and  without  prejudice, 
we  see  excellent  conditions  here  at  home.  Certainly  there  are  few 
business  failures  of  any  importance.  The  shop  windows  are  full  of 
displays,  more  elegant  and  costly  than  ever.  The  banks  are  solid  and 
there  is  money  to  spare  in  their  vaults.  The  agriculturists  and  horti- 
culturists have  had  smaller  crops  and  higher  prices  and  their  net 
profits  have  been  more  than  average  good.  We  have  had  seasonable 
rains,  with  every  promise  of  ample  falls  to  come.  Wages  are  higher 
than  ever  and  there  is  no  unusual  number  of  willing  men  out  of  work. 

California  is  all  right. 

You  can  often  successfully  study  the  character  of  a  man  by  lending 
him  a  few  dollars. 


A^XY  humorous  publication  looking  for  an  editor  or  a  contributor 

should  cnicr  into  immediate  and  confidential  relation  with  Robert 
L.  Mosby  of  Pleasant  Plains. 

Mr.  Mosby  confides,  with  much  real  seriousness,  to  a  sympathetic 
public  that  he  is  an  enthusiast  on  agriculture  as  a  profession.  His 
reasons  are  enlightening. 

With  his  naturally  unconquerable  and  dauntless  spirit  Mr.  Mosby 
went  to  the  farm.  "An)'  farmer  with  $1,000  or  even  $500  can  succeed," 
says  Mr.  Mosby.  "I  had  $800,  but  I  was  possessed  of  a  good,  strong 
wife,  who  did  all  of  the  heavy  work,  such  as  plowing,  planting, 
splitting  wood,  etc.  A  wife,"  says  Mr.  Mosby  in  a  fine  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  "a  wife  is  an  absolute  necessity  on  the  farm.  My  three 
years'  experience  has  rest. 'ted  in  this:  I  have  perfect  health,  $1,200 
in  bank,  two  bouncing  bo\  ,  and  peace  of  mind!" 

And  then,  with  an  inr  te  chivalry  that  does  credit  to  his  thrifty 
head  and  his  knightly  heart,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Mosby  concludes:  "I  am 
a  Southerner  by  birth,  and  therefore  naturally  ambitious." 

What  a  paragon  of  domestic  felicity  this  accomplished  farmer 
of  Pleasant  Plains ! 

And  how  proud  of  him  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Mosby  must  be! 

Aim  at  the.  buUxcyc  and  you  may  strike  the  outer  ring  on  the  target 

of  success. 


FRXER  KREIMER,  of  Will  County,  111.,  began  his 
agricultural  education  by  reading  and  studying  bulletins 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  productiveness  of  his  father's  farm  has  been  increased 
40  per  cent  by  the  introduction  of  scientific  methods.  In- 
creased earnings  of  the  farm  enabled  the  boy  to  purchase  a 
160-acre  farm  at  a  total  cost  of  $40,000,  and  he  is  only 
nineteen  years  of  age.  He  is  a  careful  reader  of  agricultural 
papers  and  follows  closely  the  work  of  the  State  experiment 
stations  and  agricultural  college. 

The  above  is  from  an  Eastern  paper.  Notice  the  kind  of  education 
the  boy  received.  He  read,  and  he  worked,  and  his  mind  absorbed 
what  he  read.  Of  course,  he  had  a  good  mind,  and  that  mind  he 
trained  and  made  efficient,  thereby  acquiring  education  in  its  truest 
sense.  He  may  be  an  exceptional  boy,  but  he  made  himself  the 
exception,  and  other  boys  can  do  the  same. 

There  is  a  proper  place  for  man's  backbone.   Don't  poke  it  at  every- 
one you  meet. 


^  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  traffic  official  estimates  the  California 
rice  crop  this  year  to  be  150,000  sacks.  A  member  of  a  rice- 
milling  firm  says  his  information  is  that  the  crop  will  be  at  least 
250,000  sacks.  Taking  either  estimate,  the  addition  of  a  new  and 
permanently  valuable  crop  to  the  varied  agricultural  industries  of 
the  State  is  assured. 

In  a  very  few  years  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  will 
not  only  be  supplying  the  home  markets  but  will  be  shipping  millions 
of  pounds  of  rice  across  the  borders  of  the  State. 

It's  hard  to  say  what  we  can't  grow  in  California. 

Clear  weather  predictions  never  take  the  place  of  a  raincoat. 


£"\H10  wine  men  are  reported  as  in  low  spirits  over  the  defeat  of  the 
Pomerene  amendment.  Low  spirits  being  their  stock  in  trade,  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  in  need  of  any  great  sympathy  from  California. 
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Jeff's  Lucky,  at  That     *     By  'Bud'  Fisher 


Ships  of  the  World 


—  By    Charles  Ferguson  

THE  British  Board  of  Trade  has  published  an  official 
report  concerning  the  public  policy  of  the  nrincipal 
nations  of  the  world  with  respect  to  their  merchant  ship- 
ping    It  is  a  document  to  draw  tears  from  an  American. 

Every  American  knows  or  should  know  that  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  the  oversea  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States  pretty  near  the  vanishing 
point.  But  here  are  cold  figures  to  prove  that  we  have 
managed  to  slide  further  along  toward  the  infinitesimal 
during  the  last  two  decades.  We  had  a  transoceanic  ton- 
nage of  947,000  in  1890.  We  had  reduced  the  figures  to 
873,000  twenty-one  years  later! 

On  the  other  hand  this  British  state  paper  shows  that 
our  commercial  rivals  have  all  been  putting  in  their  best 
licks,  during  this  present  generation,  to  get  themselves 
ships  to  carry  their  goods.  Mostly  they  have  accom- 
plished this  by  means  of  subsidies  of  one  sort  or  another. 

France  has  added  nearly  half  a  million  net  tons  to  her 
sea  shipping  sir-e  the  beginning  of  this  century  Duriug 
the  last  thirty  >*ars  or  so  she  has  not  grudged  paying  an 
average  of  four  or  five  million  dollars  a  year  in  bounties 
for  this  purpose. 

In  ten  years  Germany  has  added  nearly  a  million  tons 
to  her  sea  shipping,  which  amounted  in  1911  to  3,024,000 
tons  burden. 

Japan  has  doubled  her  merchant  fleet  since  1901.  She 
has  done  this  at  a  cost  of  more  than  forty  million  dollars 
in  subsidies.  In  1911  her  mercantile  marine  was  a  good 
deal  more  than  twice  as  big  as  ours. 


Henpecked 

"We're  terribly  henpecked,  pa,  ain't  we?" 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean,  my  boy?" 

"Well,  ma  makes  me  wash  my  hands  before  I  come 
to  the  supper  table,  and  she  makes  you  wash  yours  be- 
fore you  hook  her  up  the  back." 

Post  Graduate  Course 

"My  son  has  just  been  graduated  from  college.  What 
would  you  advise  him  to  read?" 
"The  'Help  Wanted'  column." 


 By  W.  W  .  Whitelock  

FIRST    thing  a    fellow    knows  at 
morn 

He's  born; 
Then,  say  at  10  o'clock,  the  next 

He's  vexed 
By  readin',  'ritin',  'rithmetic, 

Till  sick. 
At  noon  he  has  to  go  to  work, 

Or  shirk. 

Then,  'round  'bout  2,  the  takes  "for 
life" 

A  wife 

From  2  till  time  to  bring  in  lights 

He  fights 
And   struggles  with   his  fellow-men, 

And  then 
He  sits  around  a  while  and  thinks, 

And  blinks, 
And  when  at  last  it's  time  for  bed, 

He's  dead. 


Man's  Little  Day       The  Automobile  Industry 


Excellent  Point 

"So  you've  got  a  phonograph,  have 
you?*  asked  the  neighbor. 

"Yes;  can  you  hear  it  in  your 
huu^e?" 

"No;  we  cannot  I  suppose  it  has 
some  other  good  points,  too?" 


Important  Question 

"I  can't  live  without  your  daugh- 
ter." 

"Well,  can  you  live  without  her 
father?" 


Medical  Advice 

"Doctor,  how  can  I  prevent  my 
husband  from  talking  in  his  sleep?" 

"Well,  you  might  try  giving  him  a 
few  opportunities  in  the  daytime." 


THE  development  of  the  automobile  industry  in  the 
past  five  years  has  been  so  marvelous  that  leading 
authorities  hold  that  within  the  next  few  decades  30,- 
000,000  motor  cars  will  be  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

These  figures  stagger  the  imagination.  But  statisticians 
tell  us  that  1,100,000  automobiles  were  licensed  during  the 
year  1913  and  are  now  in  actual  use,  and  that  during  the 
coming  year  400,000  new  cars  will  be  sold. 

It  is  now  definitely  stated  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  completed  arrangements  to  enter  the  automo- 
bile industry  by  purchasing  several  large  factories  and  in- 
creasing their  capacity  to  100,000  machines  in  a  single 
season,  and  that  the  prices  of  the  machines  to  be  man- 
ufactured will  range  from  $350  to  $1,000.  Other  manu- 
facturers have  completed  plans  for  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction. These  developments  have  caused  the  leading 
authorities  in  the  industry  to  issue  the  forecast  that  within 
another  ten  years  there  will  be  not  less  than  11,000,000 
■automobiles  in  actual  service. 

With  the  industry  in  its  present  state  of  development, 
there  is  enough  money  invested  in  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  to  build  four  Panama  canals. 

The  Keokuk  dam,  recently  opened  at  a  cost  of  $27,- 
000,000  and  generating  300,000  horsepower  of  electrical 
current,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  midcontinent  marvels. 

And  yet  the  horsepower  capacity  of  the  automobile 
engines  in  use  in  the  United  States  is  equal  to  the  com- 
bined capacity  of  83  such  plants  as  the  Keokuk  dam! 

The  distance  traveled  in  a  single  day  by  the  automo- 
biles of  the  United  States  is  equivalent  to  1,000  trips 
around  the  world — 25,000,000  miles  a  day,  or  about  9,600,- 
000,000  miles  a  year. 

In  the  development  of  the  industry,  and  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  automobile,  the  United  States  has  far  out- 
stripped every  other  nation  in  the  world.  For  every 
1,000  of  population  in  the  United  States  there  are  eleven 
automobiles  in  use;  in  Germany,  two;  in  France,  three, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  four. 

In  California  the  ratio  is  forty  automobiles  to  each 
1.000  of  population.  This  State  alone  has  licensed  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  -cars  in  the  United  States. 
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Right  and  Wrong 

By  Ernest 


Ways  of  Plowing 

A.  Marris 


r&wr  Disk  Harrows 


THERE  is  a  right  and  wrong  way 
to  plow  land,  be  it  orchard,  vine- 
yard, berry  patch,  summer  fallow,  or 
for  grain  and  hay. 

A  piece  of  ground  plowed  by  one 
who  knows  how  looks  finished,  but 
how  often  do  we  see  a  botched  job, 
crooked  furrows  often  run  askew  of 
the  field,  leaving  a  wedge-shaped 
piece,  and  much  trampled  ground  al- 
ready plowed? 

If  working  in  an  open  field,  start 
on  the  longest  straight  side.  Step  off 
30  paces  from  the  fence  a  third  of 
the  distance  up  the  field  and  mark 
with  ;i  *t>ck  with  a  white  rag  on  it. 
Put  another  stick  two-thirds  of  the 
way  up  and  one  at  the  end 

Swing  the  team  around  so  tlfat  the 
end  of  the  plow  beam  is  pointing  to_ 
and  in  line  with  all  three  sticks.  Start 
up  and  run  till  the  cheeks  strike  the 
first  stick  Take  this  stick  back  to 
the  starting  point,  step  off  40  paces, 
and  put  it  there,  and  so  on  down  the 
line.  Now  return,  throwing  the  dirt 
over  on  that  just  plowed,  making  the 
furrow  horse  walk  along  the  edge  of 
the  soil  first  turned  over  Keep 
going  round  and  round,  turning  to 
the  right  till  you  reach  the  fence.  Do 
the  same  way  all  across  the  field, 
and  if  any  odd  shaped  pieces  are  left, 
they  will  work  out  easily 

This  plan  throws  the  dirt  away 
from  the  fence.  To  throw  it  toward 
the  fence,  begin  as  before,  but  after 
the  opening  furrow  turn  to  the  left 
and  go  back  along  the  fence,  the  re- 
verse operation  of  the  first. 

After  all  is  done,  plow  the  head- 
lands, that  is,  the  ground  the  horses 
turned  on.  just  as  you  did  the  main 
part,  which  leaves  only  a  square  in 
each  corner  unplowed. 

When  plowing  toward  trees  in  an 
orchard,  work  a  single  plow  first, 
then  plow  round  and  round  each  row 
of  trees  exactly  as  in  an  open  field, 
but  be  sure  to  mark  the  center  of 
your  first  row  of  trees  to  insure  the 
dead  furrow  being  in  the  center  of 
each  row.  When  trees  are  close  to- 
gether or  among  berries  or  vines,  go 
up  on  the  left  or  right  of  one  tree 
row  and  down  on  the  right  or  left  of 
the  next,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  turn 
the  team  and  plow. 

To  plow  away  from  trees,  vines, 
etc.,  set  the  sighting  sticks  in  the  cen- 
ter of  each  row  and  back  furrow  is 
in  open  ground  with  this  very  impor- 
tant difference:  In  orchard  practice 
the  center  two  feet  in  this  operation 
is  not  turned  over,  but  just  covered 
with  the  loose  dirt.  So  you  must  put 
your  sighting  sticks  full  18  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  center.  If  you  do  not 
you  will  wind  up  next  the  trees  with 
one  side  18  inches  further  away  from 
them  than  the  other. 

Never  put  the  plow  lines  around 
your  waist.  If  anything  breaks,  or 
you  hit  a  root,  or  have  a  runaway, 
you  will  be  thrown  badly  or  dragged. 
Tut  them  over  one  shoulder  and  un- 
der the  opposite  arm:  then  you  can 
"duck"  and  slip  out  free,  as  I  know 
from  experience. 

Keep  a  tight  line  breaking  out  a 
furrow  and  you  can  pull  the  team  in 
or  out  by  moving  your  body,  leaving 
both  hands  free. 

Make  the  team  walk  clear  up  to 
the  fence  at  the  ends.  If  you  do  not 
your  headlands  will  have  to  be  much 
wider. 

Never  plow  round  and  round  a 
field,  for  you  will  tramp  too  much 
plowed  ground  and  cut  and  cover  too 
much.  Such  plowing  is  only  for  a 
novice. 

If  you  use  chilled  points,  make  the 
man  who  grinds  them  put  a  long 
bevel  on  the  point,  as  nearly  like  a 
new  point  as  possible.  He  will 
"kick."  for  it  means  more  grinding, 
but  it  saves  you  money  in  wear  and 
tear  of  you  and  your  team.  Don't  let 


him  that  a  chilled  point  too  much 
against  the  emery  wheel  as  it  makes 
it  very  brittle. 

If  steel  shares  are  used,  when  they 
are  worn  short,  have  an  old  rasp  or 
file  welded  on,  long  enough  and  with 
plenty  of  down  bend  to  it  and  not 
too  hard.  In  single  plowing  large 
trees  it  often  helps  to  put  a  stay 
chain  between  the  plow  and  single- 
tree and  a  broad  hip  strap  to  h^ld  the 
tugs  to  the  proper  height.  On  the 
last  round  of  this  work  set  the  clevis 
over  another  hole- to  take  more  land 
and  you  will  find  a  big  difference  in 
the  way  you  can  clean  out  the  space 
between  the  trees.  * 


Alfalfa  and  the  Soil. 

The  unqualified  recommendation  as 


a  soil  "Tnvprovcr  that  is  continually 
being  given  alfalfa  is  responsible- 4or 
the  very  common  belief  that  this  crop 
is  one  which  should  be  grown  exten- 
sively on  poor  or  unproductive  soils. 
No  greater  mistake  could  be  made 
than  to  sow  alfalfa  on  land  which  is 
not  in  a  high  condition  of  fertility. 

It  is  true  that,  being  a  legume,  al- 
falfa benefits  the  soil  through  the 
addition  of  nitrogen  fixed  by  organ- 
isms forming  nodules  on  its  roots, 
and  through  its  r.oots  it  net  only 
supplies  considerable  quantities  of 
humus  but  greatly  improves  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  the_soil. 

In  producing  profitable  yields  .  of 
hay,  alfalfa  utilizes  large  quantities 
of  phosphorus  and  potassium,  which 
must  be  obtained  either  directly  from 
the  soil  or  from  added  fertilizer. 

Whether  alfalfa  is  a  soil  improver 
is  a  question  which  can  not  be  an- 
swered without  some  explanation.  In 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  com- 
monly used,  alfalfa  is  not  a  soil  im- 
proving crop,  since  it  can  not  be 
utilized  in  the  same  manner  as  cow- 
peas,  soy  beans,  crimson  clover  or 
hairy  vetch  for  building  up  worn-out 
or  depleted  lands.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  enriches  the  good  soils 
through  the  nitrogen  and  humus 
added  to  the  soil  by  its  roots  and 
crowns  when  the  old  field  of  alfalfa 
is  broken  up  and  also  by  the  me- 
chanical action  of  its  roots  upon  the 
soil.  Furthermore,  the  preparation 
of  the  land  prior  to  seeding  the  al- 
falfa and  the  treatment  in  the  way  of 
top  dressing  and  fertilizing  which  fol- 
low during  the  few  years  of  its  ex- 
istence doubtless  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  crops  succeeding 
it. 

In  actual  practice,  then,  alfalfa  im- 
proves good  land  but  can  not  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  poor  land, 
as  it  is  not  a  profitable  crop  to  grow 
on  unfertile  soils. 


Rotation  vs.  Disease 

The  accumulation  of  noxious  weeds, 
diseases  and  insects  on  the  farm  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  sources  of 
loss.  This  results  as  a  rule  from  the 
constant  growth  or  too  long  contin- 
ued culture  of  the  same  crop  or  class 
of  crops  on  the  same  land  bed,  says 
A.  F.  Woods,  Dean  of  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Wilt  in 
various  crops,  bacterial  diseases,  grain 
rust  and  weeds  and  insects  too  num- 
erous to  mention,  all  accumulate  in 
the  soil  under  the  one-crop  system. 

These  pests  often  multiply  to  such 
an  extent  that  ultimately  it  becomes 
impossible  to  secure  profitable  re- 
turns from  the  land  thus  infested.  Re- 
sistant varieties  must  then  be  secured 
or  crops  cultivated  on  land  not  sub- 
ject to  these  pests.  All  these  troubles 
can  be  avoided  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  improved  by  intelligent  systems 
of  rotation. 

The  most  profitable  systems  for  any 
locality  or  type  of  farming,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  developed,  can  usually 
be  obtained  from  your  State  Experi- 
ment Station. 


Work  Up  The  Soil  Finer 


Than  Other  Harrows  And  Are  Lighter  Draft 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  we  have  been  making  Cutaway 
(Clark)  disk  harrows  for  men  who  want  to  till  their  land  more 
thoroughly,  more  intensively,  than  is  generally  practised.  Today 
Cutaway  (Clark)  implements  are  the  standard  of  real  worth. 
They  are  constructed  with  utter  disregard  of  the  designs  followed 
by  makers  of  other  disk  harrows.  They  are  built  to  pulverize  the 
soil  finer  than  other  harrows  will  do,  and  to  do  it  without  increas- 
ing the  draft.    We  make 

OVER  100  STYLES  AND  SIZES 

of  Cftaway  (Clark)  disk  harrows  and  plows.  We  have  one  for  every  farmer 
whether  he  has  but  one  small  horse  or  a  large  tractor  engine  with  which  to  pull 
it.   Tell  us  what  your  needs  are  and  we  will 

tell  you  about  the  tool  best  adapted  for  The  Disks 

them.  If  you  believe  in  more  intensive  till- 
age of  the  soil,  then  you  believe  in  Cutaway 
(Clark)  implements.  Ask  the  Cutaway 
dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you  a  Cutaway 

(ClARK)i 

disk 

harrow  or  plow. 
If  we  have  no  dealer 
there,  write  to  us  for 
catalog.  We  ship  di- 
rect where  we  are  not 
represented  by  an  agent.  Don't 
accept  a  substitute. 

Write  today  for  free  book 
"The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage" 

Our  booklet,  "The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage" 
illustrates  Cutaway  (Clark)  tools  and  contains  ten 
pages  of  valuable  information  on  the  soil  —  its  chemical  and  physical  properties — 
the  feeding  of  plants,  and  intensive  tillage.  There  is  also  an  article  by  Professor 
G.  B.  Upton  of.  Cornell  University  on  the  Cutaway  (Clark)  Forged -edge  Disk. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  996  Main  St,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  dish  harrows  and  plows 


Weatherproof  is  expense-proof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  roofing  lastingly  tight  against  rain, 
sun.  wind,  snow,  heat  and  cold. 
This  is  the  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.   We  use  it  to  make 


.THE,  TRINIDAD-LAKE  ASPHALT 


Because  it  gives  absolute  protection  Genasco  is  economical  roofing — 

it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemisphere 
trademark.  The  Kant-leak  KJeet  is  in  every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco.  It  water- 
proofs seams  without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Lanjmt  producers  la  the  wv 
oi  ..ph.it  and  raady  iconag 


UAVE  you  anything  of  interest  to  tell  about  farm  methods  in  your 
**  territory?  If  so,  write  it,  and  send  it  to  "Orchard  and  Farm."  If 
published,  you  will  be  paid  well  for  it.  "Orchard  and  Farm"  wants  inter- 
esting articles,  short,  and  with  illustrations,  if  possible,  on  agriculture  in 
the  West,  particularly  in  California.  Poultry  raising,  stock  raising,  general 
farming,  fruit  growing — all  these  subjects  and  many  others  are  available. 
Anything  of  interest  to  the  rural  dweller  in  the  West  is  suitable.  Articles 
with  good,  clear  photographs  will  have  the  preference,  but  those  without 
illustrations  will  be  considered  also.  The  Editor  reserves  the  usual  right  to 
reject  all  manuscripts  not  available.  No  manuscripts  will  be  returned  unless 
accompanied  by  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  Address  manuscripts 
to  The  Editor,  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Oregon  Farmers  Plant  Sweet  Clover 


With  the  Northwestern  Farmers 


-By  Colin  V.  Dyment- 


SEVERAL  progressive  farmers  of 
the  Rogue  River  section  in 
Southern  Oregon  are  experimenting 
with  sweet  clover  as  a  forage  and 
hay  crop.  They  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  producing  this  plant  on 
barren,  and,  at  present,  unproductive 
lands,  with  a  view  of  stimulating  the 
live  stock  industry.  So  far  they  have 
met  with  satisfactory  results  and 
next  spring  several  large  sections  will 
be  planted  to  the  crop. 

Sweet  clover  is  a  legume,  or  nitro- 
gren  gatherer,  closely  akin  to  alfalfa. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  only  legume  that 
cross-inoculates  with  alfalfa.  Being 
a  nitrogen  gatherer  it  enriches  the 
soil  on  which  it  grows  in  nitrogen 
and  humus  and  its  great  roots  enrich 
the  soil  by  aerating  and  subsoiling. 

The  bitter  taste  of  the  foliage  of 
the  plant  and  the  tendency  of  its 
stem^  to  become  woody  as  the  plant 
matures  have  caused  sweet  clover  to 
be  considered  of  little  value  except 
as  a  bee  plant.  The  plant,  however, 
has  a  high  feed  value,  being  almost 
the  same  as  alfalfa  in  protein  con- 
tent, and  the  fact  that  stock  soon  get 
to  eat  it  with  a  relish  has  caused 
some  farmers  to  plant  it  even  in  sec- 
tions where  it  has  been  legislated 
against  as  a  weed  pest. 

Three  varieties  of  sweet  clover  are 
common  in  the  Rogue  River  section. 
They  a.';  the  white  biennial,  the  yel- 
low biennial,  and  the  annual  yellow 
species.  The  white  variety  is  being 
used  in  these  experiments.  It  is  sown 
in  the  spring  either  with  or  without 
a  nurse  crop.  The  biennial  varieties 
during  their  first  season  make  a 
growth  of  from  18  to  30  inches,  and 
in  addition,  store  up  a  large  root  re- 
serve for  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth 
early  the  following  spring.  During 
the  second  season  it  makes  a  rapid 
stalky  growth,  attaining  when  uncut 
a  height  of  five  to  twelve  feet,  and 
dying  after  it  matures  seed.  When 
cut  for  hay  the  number  of  cuttings 
in  the  first  and  second  years  depend 
so  much  on  the  soil  and  moisture  con- 
ditions that  no  advance  estimates  of 
much  value  can  be  made.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  sweet  clover  is 
one  of  the  most  drought  resistant 
plants,  and  probably  would  produce 
fair  crops  where  alfalfa  would  fail. 

The  wonderful  adaptability  of  this 
crop  to  various  conditions  gives 
promise  of  its  great  possibilities  in 
the  section  where  it  is  being  cried 
and  particularly  on  the  rough  hills 
that  are  now  unproductive.  It  will 
grow  on  almost  any  soil  and  make  a 
fair  crop.  It  can  be  sown  with  com- 
paratively little  preparation  of  the 
soil.  It  is  said  to  reseed  itself  read- 
ily, even  though  cut  fc"  hay,  by 
missing  part  of  every  tuird  swath 
and  allowing  these  plants  to  matuie 
seed.  It  has  a  very  high  food  value 
and  does  not  bloat  sheep  and  cattle 
to  any  extent  like  alfalfa.  It  will 
stand  pasturing  and  under  favorable 
conditions  will  cut  heavy  hay  crops. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  eradicate  from 
cultivated  fields  or  meadows,  but 
thrives  persistently  in  waste  plac  s. 

Ralph  W.  Elden  of  Central  Point 
fed  this  plant  to  all  classes  of  stock 
or.  repeated  occasions.  Green  sweet 
clover  was  cut  and  offered  to  horses 
and  hogs  and  on  every  feeding  it  was 
eaten  with  apparent  relish.  He  also 
fed  sweet  clover  when  it  was  cut  too 
mature  to  make  good  hay,  and  it  was 
relished  by  cattle  and  sheep,  all  but 
the  coarse  stems  being  eaten.  This 
stock  was  all  fed  this  plant  when 
pastured  regularly  on  alfalfa  and 
given  alfalfa  hay.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  starve  the  stock  to  sweet 
clover. 

M.  M.  Tucker  of  Ashland  last 
March  sowed  two  small  experimental 
plats  to  sweet  clover  on  upland  soil 
that  was  of  a  heavy  gumbo  nature. 
One  of  these  plats,  about  one-eighth 


of  an  acre,  supplied  pasture  for  seven 
lambs  all  summer.  The  other  plat 
was  used  for  sheep  pasture,  and  to 
some  extent  for  milch  cows.  The 
stock  ate  the  sweet  clover  readily, 
though  accustomed  to  alfalfa.  Tucker 
said  the  cows  seemed  to  prefer  the 
sweet  clover  when  given  their  choice 
of  pasture.  No  objectionable  flavor 
was  noticed  in  the  milk. 

Elden  proposes  to  make  further 
tests  of  the  plant  next  season  and  he 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Rogue 
River  section  would  become  a  pros- 
perous live  stock  center  if  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  adaptability  of  sweet 
clover  to  all  soils  and  the  lands  at 
present  unproductive  turned  into 
sweet  clover  pastures. 


Two  Sheep  Pastures 

Shetp  owners  should  realize  that 
having  two  or  more  feed  lots  is  econ- 
omy. As  soon  as  one  pasture  is  pick- 
ed bare,  a  change  should  be  made.  In 
this  way  the  pasture  becomes  fresh- 
ened and  the  weeds  will  be  kept  down 
better.  Sheep  do  much  better  on 
less  ground  when  this  system  is  used 
and  many  more  sheep  can  be  kept. 

Keep  Pure  Bred  Sheep 

Pure-bred  sheep  should  be  kept  be- 
cause they  have  been  bred  to  a  cer- 
tain purpose,  but  the  veriest  scrub 
ewes  crossed  on  a  pure-bred  ram  will 
bring  lambs  that  are  a  great  im- 
provement. 


Good  Rams  Pay 

No  sheep  keepe<-  ever  lost  money 
by  paying  a  fair  price  for  a  thor- 
oughly good  breeding  ram. 

Fresh  Air  for  Sheep 

Foul  odors  in  the  sheep  barn  will 
bring  penumonia.  Keep  it  well  ven- 
tilated. 


WITH  1913  crops  all  harvested, 
figures  furnished  by  the  great 
fruit  distributing  organizations  of  the 
Northwest  show  how  the  grower  is 
gradually  systematizing  the  sales  end 
so  as  to  lessen  the  hufe  margin  be- 
tween his  fields  and  the  consumers' 
tables. 

H.  F.  Davidson  of  Hood  River, 
Ore.  president  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fruit  Distributors,  says  that  organiza- 
tion alone  has  handled  1,000  cars  of 
the  "four  Ps" — peaches,  pears,  plums 
and  prunes — this  season,  and  more 
than  2,000  cars  of  apples.  It  has  also 
been  handling  out  of  southern  Idaho 
and  other  heavy  potato  producing  dis- 
tricts 40  to  50  cars  of  spuds  a  day 
during  the  morlh.    Davidson  said: 

"The  North  Pacific  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors, the  main  office  of  which  is  in 
Spokane,  has  branch  offices  at  San 
Francisco,  Hood  River,  Denver,  Oma- 
ha, Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  London, 
and  will  soon  have  one  in  New  York 
City.  The  Spokane  office  already 
has  distributed  practically  $1,000,000 
among  the  fruitgrowers  of  the  North- 
west for  early  fruit  that  in  many  pre- 
vious seasons  brought  little  more 
than  freight  charges. 

"Our  reports  indicate  that  early  ap- 
ple estimates  in  the  Northwest  were 
considerably  above  supply  and  that 
practically  all  the  shipping  institu- 
tions are  over-sold  on  certain  stand- 
ard lines.  Prices  have  gradually  ad- 
vanced since  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son, the  first  time  in  the  Northwest 
apple  business  that  this  condition  has 
existed. 

"I  believe  the  only  means  by  which 
Northwest  fruitgrowers  can  continue 
in  business  on  a  profitable  basis  is 
through  perfect  and  absolute  co-op- 
eration in  selling." 

The  other  great  fruit  handling  con- 
cern of  the  Northwest  is  the  North- 
west   Fruit    Exchange    of  Portland, 


Folly  of  Crossing  Daii  j  Breeds 


-By  Peter  T.  Cunliffe- 


EVERY  now  and  then  you  see  some 
farmer  who  has  spent  a  good  deal 
of  money  breeding  up  his  cattle  get 
the  idea  that  he  wants  to  cross  the 
breed  he  has  with  some  other  that 
has  taken  his  fancy.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  result  is  disastrous,  but  the 
fact  that  on  the  tenth  time  the  prog- 
eny may  have  the  desirable  charac- 
teristics of  both  breeds  will  always 
lead  some  men  to  attempt  it. 

Tne  trouble  about  this  is,  that  it  de- 
feats the  very  object  for  which  men 
have  been  working  hundreds  of  years. 
We  have  developed  certain  types  and 
kept  them  as  pure  as  possible  so  they 
might  regularly  transmit  their  desir- 
able points  to  their  progeny. 

I  have  seen  this  tried  a  lot  of  times 
and  no  man  living  can  tell  what  sort 
of  an  animal  you  are  going  to  get 
from  a  certain  cross.  The  mixin  ;  of 
the  blood  breaks  the  chain  of  inheri- 
tance and  you  may  get  a  "throwback" 
that  will  remind  you  of  what  the  first 
wild  calf  must  have  looked  like. 
When  you  make  the  cross  you  break 
the  long  chain  of  inherited  traits  that 
may  reach  back  for  500  years. 

I  know  of  a  herd  of  Jerseys  that 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ruined 
by  this  practice  several  years  ago. 
The  owner  was  progressive  in  his 
ideas,  but  he  was  lacking  in  exact 
knowledge.  He  must  have  reasoned 
that  crossing  the  Jersey  and  the  Hol- 
stein  would  produce  a  cow  giving  the 
quality  of  milk  characteristic  of  the 
Holstein,  and  retaining  the  rich  quali- 
ties of  that  of  his  Jerseys. 

He  tried  it,  but  it  failed  to  work  out 
very  well.  He  got  a  few  good  cows, 
but  most  of  them  were  far  under  the 
standard  for  either  breed  and  he  woke 


up  to  the  fact  that  he  had  so  mixed 
up  his  herd  that  he  would  have  to 
start  all  over  again.  It  is  just  get- 
ting back  to  where  it  was  when  he 
started  the  experiment. 

The  fact  that  the  first  cross  pro- 
.  duced  some  pretty  good  animals 
kept  him  working  along  the  wrong 
line  longer  than  he  otherwise  would. 
The  trouble  came  in  thf  second  gen- 
eration, with  a  bunch  of  wf  :dy,  non- 
descript calves  that  were  hardly  fit 
for  veal,  let  alone  for  the  dairy  herd. 

If  the  farmer  who  gets  a  good  bull 
and  starts  to  raise  better  calves 
would  keep  at  it  there  would  be  a  big 
change  in  the  average  farm  animal. 
I  have  seen  men  get  a  good  bull, 
keep  him  a  year  or  two,  let  him  get 
spoiled  and  breachy  and  sell  him. 
Then  they  would  go  back  to  the  mon- 
grels of  the  neighborhood  and  all  the 
good  results  would  be  lost.  This 
happens  over  and  over  again,  but  they 
never  seem  to  learn  wisdom,  being 
content  to  make  a  temoorary  change 
for  the  better  and  then  slip  back  in 
the  old  ways. 

To  keep  going  right,  the  pure  bred 
bull  is  a  necessity.  Having  got  to- 
gether a  few  good  cows  of  any  of  the 
usual  breeds,  stick  to  them  and  do 
net  mix  the  tlood.  In  the  end  this 
will  be  far  more  satisfactory.  Even 
if  there  is  a  fine  bull  of  a  different 
breed  brought  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, let  him  alone  and  stick  to  the 
kind  you  have,  even  if  you  have  to 
import  one  of  your  own. 

Only  a  few  men  have  the  right 
qualities  of  mind  and  the  adaptation 
of  thought  to  become  great  and  suc- 
cessful breeders,  but  we  can  all  keep 
the  breeds  we  have,  transmitting 
their  characteristics. 


which  has  sh;pped  in  car  lots  to  four 
continents  since  organization  last 
spring. 

During  the  first  twelve  days  of  No- 
vember the  Northwest  Fruit  Ex- 
change sent  to  the  growers  of  Cash- 
mere, Wash.,  alone,  $43,473,  for  forty- 
nine  cars  of  fruit. 

MORE  growers  than  usual  com- 
peted in  the  annual  Spokane 
National  Apple  Show,  November  17 
to  22.  No  carload  competition  was 
invited  this  year.  Orchard  care,  pick- 
ing, packing,  storing,  transporting 
and  financing  the  apple  crop  were  dis- 
cussed by  man  from  Tdaho  Agricul- 
tural College,  Washington  State  Col- 
lege, Oregon  Agricuitural  College  and 
individual  experts. 

THE  newly  formed  Pacific  Coast 
Produce  Jobbers'  Association, 
composed  of  commission  firms  in 
Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma, 
Eugene,  Bellingham  and  Everett,  is 
contemplating  an  optional  advance  in 
Oregon  to  15  per  cent  in  commission 
charges,  which  hitherto  have  ranged 
from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Washington 
laws  prevent  the  advance  in  that 
State. 

THE  Lewiston  Livestock  Show  be- 
gan December  1  and  will  end 
December  6.  Entries  number  more 
than  400.  Much  of  the  stock  will  be 
taken  to  Portland  for  the  annual 
North  Portland  show  at  the  Portland 
Union  Stockyards. 

THANKSGIVING  turkey  ranged 
from  24  to  27  cents  on  the  Port- 
land retail  market.  The  Northwest 
supply  was  about  the  same  as  in  1912, 
so  prices  ruled  the  same. 


Ask  Lower  Stock  Rates 

Hog  raisers  of  California  want 
lower  freight  rates  on  shipments  of 
pure  bred  stock,  and  at  the  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  California 
Swine  Breeders'  Association,  held  at 
the  State  Farm  at  Davis  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  stockmen  and  livestock  organiza- 
tions of  the  State  to  co-operate  in  an 
effort  to  secure  special  rates  on  such 
shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots. 

Farmers  often  are  prevented,  the 
swine  raisers  said,  from  bringing 
pure  bred  stock  from  a  distance  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  railroad  and  ex- 
press rates  that  they  must  pay. 
"Lower  the  rates  and  the  pure  bred 
stock  of  the  State  will  soon  show  a 
big  increase,"  they  declare.  A  copy 
of  the  resolution  was  sent  to  the  rail- 
road and  express  companies,  and  the 
association  was  assured  by  a  railroad 
official  that  the  matter  would  be 
taken  up  and  the  stockmen  treated 
with  fairness. 

Pres. dent  G.  A.  Murphy  of  Perkins 
presided  at  the  meeting.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham of  Mills  was  made  a  di- 
rector, to  take  the  place  of  H.  O. 
Davis  of  Yuba  City.  The  ocher  offi- 
cers remain  the  same,  being  A.  M. 
Henry  of  Farmington,  vice-president; 
J.  I.  Thompson  of  Davis,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  J.  K.  Fraser  of 
Denair,  M.  Bassett  of  Hanford, 
Otis  Lockhart  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  officers,  directors. 


Pays  to  Cull  the  Sows 

When  the  breeder  culls  out  his 
sows  that  produce  stock  that  never 
attains  good  size;  when  he  promptly 
sends  to  the  block  the  sow  with  small 
litters;  when  he  gets  out  of  his  herd 
the  peevish  hogs  and  the  hogs  of  low 
vitality,  then  he  will  hear  less  about 
the  relative  advantage  of  the  cross- 
bred hog. 


Charcoal  for  the  Hogs 

A  few  coals  from  the  wood  fire  of 
the  kitchen  put  into  the  houses  now 
and  then,  where  the  hogs  can  grind 
them  up  to  charcoal,  help  to  keep  the 
hogs  healthy. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Washing  Vehicles 

 By  Paul  McKenzie  ' 

OTHING  mars  the  finish  of  new 
vehicles,  whether  they  be  bug- 
gies, surries,  or  automobiles,  so  much 
as  the  careless  removal  of  mud  or 

dust. 

Generally,  the  time  to  wash  off 
mud  is  before  it  dries.  If  allowed  to 
dry  there  are  almost  sure  to  be  spots 
left  as  reminders  of  neglect,  and  these 
spots  are  not  easily  removed.  When 
removing  wet  mud  with  a  hose,  it  is 
best  not  to  turn  the  full  force  of  the 
stream  on  the  mud,  and  it  is  not  nec- 
ersary.  Direct  the  water  above  so 
that  it  will  trickle  down  and  carry 
the  mud  away.  The  full  force  of  the 
water  on  the  mud  has  the  effect  of 
rubbing  the  dirt  particles  against  the 
varnish  and  scratching  These  par- 
ticles of  grit  which  make  up  common 
mud  have  an  abundance  of  fine  sand, 
or  gravel,  as  an  accompaniment  By 
gentle  drenching  with  the  nozzle  of 
the  hose  removed,  these  particles  are 
carried  off  with  a  minimum  of  damage 
to  the  surface.  The  same  method  may 
be  used  where  a  hose  is  not  avail- 
able, by  taking  up  as  much  water 
from  a  bucket  as  a  sponge  or  cloth 
will  hold,  and  then  squeezing  it  out 
and  allowing  it  to  carry  away  the 
mud  as  it  flows  to  the  ground. 

Dry  mud  is  usually  hard  to  remove. 
It  will  require  a  thorough  soaking  and 
softening  first,  and  then  the  same 
careful  drenching  to  carry  the  mud 
away.  Above  all,  if  you  value  the 
finish  on  your  vehicles,  never  rub 
mud  off  before  it  is  ready  to  come. 
It  is  too  often  done  when  the  opera- 
tor is  in  a  hurry  to  get  through,  but 
the  fine  grit  in  the  mud  is  sure  to  do 
injury  to  the  painted  surfaces,  and  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  using  a  piece  of 
sandpaper.  After  the  first  thorough 
soaking  let  the  work  stand  for  about 
half  an  hour  to  insure  a  complete 
wetting.  If  there  is  plenty  of  time 
in  which  to  do  the  washing,  two  or 
t'.-ree  soakings  before  the  final  re- 
moval is  better. 

When  you  are  sure  that  every  par- 
ticle of  mud  has  been  washed  away, 
the  surplus  water  may  then  be  wiped 
off  with  a  large  chamois  leather. 
Even  here  it  is  well  to  shake  and 
wash  out  the  leather  frequently  to 
get  rid  of  pieces  of  grit  that  have 
been  picked  up.  After  the  surface  is 
completely  dry,  go  over  it  with  a 
soft  cloth  dampened  with  linseed  oil. 
This  will  keep  the  finish  fresh  and 
elastic.  . 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in 
washing  with  a  hose  is  to  not  direct 
the  stream  at  hubs  or  other  places 
where  roller  or  ball  bearings  are 
housed.  It  is  possible  by  so  doing 
to  force  in  water  and  grit  to  these 
parts  where  it  might  not  enter  in 
the  usual  run,  and  the  result  would  be 
that  lubricating  oil  could  not  do  its 
part  to  keep  down  the  wear.  This 
is  especially  true  with  automobiles, 
with  wh.ch  more  care  should  be 
taken  in  washing  than  is  usually 
given  or  even  thought  of. 


Plan   Big  Poultry  Show 

Big  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  show  to  be  given  December  31  to 
January  5  by  the  San  Francisco 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
The  show  will  be  held  in  Dreamland 
Rink,  where  there  is  ample  room  even 
for  the  large  number  of  entries  ex- 
pected. Many  handsome  cups  and 
trophies  will  be  given  as  prizes. 

Practically  every  county  in  the 
State  will  be  represented  at  the  show, 
and  many  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  States  other  than  California. 

W.  H.  Ingram  of  2522  Hopkins 
street,  Fruitvale,  is  secretary  of  the 
association.  The  premium  lists  are 
now  ready. 

During  the  show,  the  Western 
division  of  the  National  Single-Comb 
Buff  Orpington  Club  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing. 


Pumps  and  Cattle 


'  I '  HE  irrigation  pump  has  made  a 
demand  for  livestock,  partic- 
ularly dairy  cattle,  that  dealers  and 
breeders  are  not  able  to  supply.  Con- 
necting the  dairy  industry  with  a 
pump  seems  like  courting  the  old  joke 
that  has  for  ages  been  dished  up  by 
the  comic  journals,  but  that  is  the 
situation  in  California  at  present. 

The  season  just  closed  is  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  dry  one  that  the  State 
has  experienced.  Last  year  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  feed  for  stock  and  cattle- 
men and  breeders  disposed  of  all  they 
could  not  well  take  care  of  Last  win- 
ter, wh:n  the  rainfall  was  light  and 
there  was  a  prospect  of  a  short  feed 
crop  for  this  season,  the  livestock, 
particularly  beef  cattle,  of  the  State 
was  reduced  to  less  than  a  half  of 
what  it  was  the  year  before. 

Many  farmers  last  year,  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  was  a  dry 
year  ahead,  sunk  wells  where  water 
was  to  be  had  without  excessive  cost, 
and  that  condition  exists  in  most  parts 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacra- 
mento valleys,  and  installed  pumping 
plants.  These  farmers  raised  bumper 
crops.  When  it  became  apparent  last 
winter  that  the  rainfall  would  be  be- 
low normal  the  demand  for  pumping 
plants  exceeded  all  expectations  and 
manufacturers  were  unable  to  fill  all 
orders.  In  1910,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, there  were  10,724  pumped  wells 
in  the  State  and  those  had  a  capacity 
of  4,119.000  gallons  a  minute.  These 
wells  irrigated  276.595  acres.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  pumping 
plants  lifting  water  from  streams  and 
lakes. 

Since  these  figures  were  compiled 
three  years  ago  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  pumping  plants  taking 
water  from  wells  has  doubled.  Wher- 
ever these  plants  were  installed  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  production  of  hay  and  forage 
crops,  for  which  there  is  at  present 
no  strong  demand.  Farmers  figure 
that  they  can  make  a  grerter  profit  by 
feeding  the  hay  and  their  other  forage 
crops  than  they  can  by  selling  it  di- 
rect, and  they  are  now  looking  for 
suitable  stock. 

At  the  recent  fairs  there  was  a 
noticeable  falling  off  of  exhibits  of 
dairy  cattle,  for  the  reason  that  the 
breeders  of  this  stock  in  the  State 
have  little  to  offer  on  the  market. 


Breeding  Stock  for  Dairy 

In  selecting  dairy  cattle  the  real 
test  must  be  the  scales  and  the  Bab- 
cock  tester.  The  cow  is  a  machine  to 
convert  food  into  milk;  thus  she  must 
have  a  large  middle  and  a  strong  con- 
stitution to  insure  the  best  results. 
She  must  also  have  a  large  udder, 
large  milk  wells,  large  crooked  milk 
veins  and  good-sized  teats. 

Her  head  should  be  clean  and  an- 
gular in  appearance,  with  the  eyes 
standing  out  prominently.  The  neck 
should  be  rather  long  and  lean;  the 
shoulders  pointed  and  the  backbone 
rather  prominent.  The  skin  should  be 
loose  and  soft  to  the  touch.  In  select- 
ing herd  bulls  either  mature  animals 
which  have  already  demonstrated 
their  worth  as  sires  or  younger  ani- 
mals from  high-testing  dams  and 
sires  only  should  be  used. 

The  best  and  surest  results  will  al- 
ways follow  the  use  of  a  mature  sire 
which  has  sired  heifers  with  good  re- 
cords. A  good  dairy  bull  should  be 
kept  until  he  is  12  or  15  years  old;  in 
fact,  as  long  as  he  's  a  sure  sire.  Real 
good  sires  are  so  rare  that  when  we 
do  find  one  he  should  die  only  of  old 
age. 

All  breeders  of  dairy  cattle  should 
secure  yearly  tests  on  each  and  every 
cow  in  the  herd.  Shorter  tests  do 
not  really  mean  very  much.  It  is  the 
cow  that  stays  by  her  job  that  is 
really  valuable. 


America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERONS 


A  Famous  Prize  Winner.      One  of  Our  Recent  Importations 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  stallions  won  every 
possible  prize,  including  every  championship. 

When  you  want  the  best,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Western  Stables,  47th  and  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Mclaughlin  percheron  company 


Farmers  °»j  Orchardists 

are  making  MoilCy 

in  California 

No  land  like  its  valleys  for  successful  farm- 
ing and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  will  produce  more  revenue 
than  any  three  acres  elsewhere. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and  country 
home  life  the  year  around. 

The  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara 
and  Imperial  Valleys  and  400  miles  of  Coast 
country,  traversed  by  Southern  Pacific  lines, 
over  fertile  lands  to  thousands. 

Markets  for  every  product  of  Farm, 
Orchard  and  Dairy. 

Opportunities   for   Home   Seekers   and  Settlers 
worthy  the  most  careful  investigation. 

For  particulars  address  Chas.  S.  Fee, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager.  Dept.  O.,  Flood  Bldgr., 
San  Francisco 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

THE   EXPOSITION  LINE — 1015 
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Killing  the  Canada  Thistle 

By  F.  S.  Hinrichs  


WITH  a  view  of  helping  the  farm-  sides   and   by  streams.  Transporta- 

er  in  California  to  eradicate  the  tion   by    water    becomes    a  special 

destructive  Canadian  thistle,  the  De-  danger  in   irrigated   districts,  where 

partment  of  Agriculture  has  recently  the     ditches     and     laterals  readily 

published   a  bulletin   describing  this  carry  the  seeds  over  the  land. 


pest  which  is 
often  mistaken 
for  the  common 
or  bull  thistle  and 
the  milk  thistle, 
setting  forth 
methods  of  dis- 
tribution and 
means  of  pre- 
venting it. 

That  the  farmer 
can  free  his  farm 
of  the  thistle 
without  a  great 
amount  of  labor 
or  expense  is  as- 
serted by  the  ex- 
perts of  the  de- 
partment, who 
point  out  that  the 
prevalence  of  the 
thistle  is  often 
the  fault  of  the 
farmer  h  i  m  self. 
Many  farmers 
start  out  to  kill 
t  h  e  thistle,  but 
stop   too  soon. 

It  is  declared  that  95  per  cent  of 
the  efforts  to  kill  thistles  are  failures. 
One  great  trouble  is  that  the  farm- 
ers are  looking  for  too  easy  a 
method.  There  is  no  "primrose 
path"  to  thistle  eradication,  but  if 
the  farmer  understands  the  basic 
principle,  decides  on  a  systematic 
plan,  and  then  faithfully  "sees  it 
through  to  a  finish,"  he  will  free  his 
farm  of  the  thistle. 

The  Canada  thistle  may  be  iden- 
tified by  its  erect,  above  ground 
stems,  1  to  3  feet  in  height,  its  lobed 
and  very  spiny  leaves,  somewhat 
downy  on  the  under  side,  and  its 
flowers,  which  are  generally  rose 
purple,  one-half  to  seven-eighths 
inch  in  diameter,  clustered  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches. 

Being  a  perennial  plant,  the  Can- 
ada thistle  propagates  itself  both  by 
its  underground  parts  and  its  seeds. 
The  character  of  the  underground 
growth  must  therefore  be  under- 
stood in  order  to  attack  the  weed 
intelligently. 

The  root,  which  varies  in  size 
from  one-qur.rter  of  an  inch  or 
more  to  very  small  feeding  rootlets, 
branches  and  spreads  in  all  direc- 
tions more  or  less  horizontally.  The 
depth  of  this  root  varies  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  few  feet  below  the  soil 
surface,  depending  on  the  kind  of 
soil  in  which  it  has  been  fcrnied. 
From  ar.y  point  along  the  root  buds 
may  form  and  send  up  root  shoots, 
which  appear  above  the  soil  surface 
as  stems  or  tops  of  the  plant.  At 
any  time  during  the  growing  season 
shoots  in  all  stages  of  development 
may  be  found. 

The  Canada  thistle  spreads  into 
new  localities,  from  farm  to  farm,  and 
from  field  to  field  on  the  samp 
farm,  largely  by  its  seeds.  These 
seeds  are  smooth,  brown,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  nearly 
cylindrical,  being  a  little  pointed  at 
one  end.  Each  seed  has  a  tuft  of 
hairs  called  a  pappus.  The  time  of 
seeding  extends  from  July  to  Octo- 
ber. This  weed  is  peculiar  in  that 
only  a  few  of  the  plants  produce 
seeds  that  are  able  to  grow.  The 
principal  ways  in  which  the  seeds 
are  scattered  are  as  follows: 

After  the  seeds  mature  they  are 
easily  detached  from  the  heads  by 
the  wind  and  are  scattered  over  the 
surrounding  country.  The  feathered 
pappus  bears  them  up,  thus  permit- 
ting them  to  be  carried  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  They  are  also 
carried  by  run-off  water  down  hill- 


Tile  Canada  thistle. 


Mature  thistle 
seeds  are  often 
harvested  with 
small  grains,  but 
are  usually  sepa- 
rated from  them 
in  threshing.  It 
is  often  advisable, 
however,  to  re- 
clean  such  small 
grain  as  is  to  be 
used  for  seed, 
especially  in  the 
case  of  oats.  The 
thistle  seeds  are 
carried  over  into 
the  straw  stacks 
and  from  them 
through  the  ma- 
nure to  the  fields; 
but  if  such  ma- 
nure is  left  in 
piles  for  several 
months,  practi- 
cally all  the  seeds 
will  be  decom- 
posed. Harvest- 
ing machines 
often  carry  the  seeds  to  other  fields, 
and  threshing  outfits  carry  them 
from  farm  to  farm. 

If  hay  is  cut  sufficiently  early, 
when  the  thistles  are  just  starting  to 
bloom,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
their  maturing  seed.  Many  farmers 
let  their  hay  stand  too  long,  not  only 
diminishing  its  value,  but  permitting 
the  thistle  to  form  seed. 

After  this  weed  has  obtained  a 
foothold,  the  best  way  to  eradicate 
it  is  to  prevent  it  from  sending  up 
top  or  aboveground  growth,  which 
finally  causes  the  roots  to  die.  This 
is  the  basic  principle  which  must  be 
kept  in  mind  at  all  times.  The  top 
of  the  plant  serves  much  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  lungs  of  animals,  so  that 
if  the  plant  is  continually  deprived 
of  that  vital  part  it  must  soon  die. 

Among  the  crops  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  smothering  Canada  thistles 
are  alfalfa,  clover,  the  grasses,  millet, 
sorghum,  hemp,  buckwheat  and  small 
grains.  Their  effect  is  not  only  to 
restrict  the  top  growth  of  the  thistles 
by  shading  them,  but  also  to  crowd 
the  roots.  The  land  should  be  occu- 
pied by  such  crops  at  all  times,  so 
that  the  thistle  has  no  chance  to 
make  a  recovery. 

The  method  of  salting  thistles  in 
pastures  is  adapted  to  small  patches 
accessible  to  livestock,  especially 
sheep.  In  their  effort  to  get  the  salt 
the  stock  nibble  the  thistles  and 
trample  them  to  death.  For  this 
procedure  it  seems  best  to  let  them 
grow  until  they  start  to  bloom  and 
then  cui  off  the  tops  close  to  the 
ground  and  apply  a  small  handful  of 
salt  to  each  new  shoot  that  comes  up. 

Experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
permanently  eradicating  this  weed  by 
the  application  of  plant  poisons  have 
not  proved  very  practicable.  This  is 
a  new  subject,  however,  and  the  de- 
partment desires  to  make  further  in- 
vestigations before  giving  definite  ad- 
vice. The  best  materials  for  spray- 
ing seem  to  be  solutions  of  common 
salt,  iron  sulphate  and  arsenite  of 
soda,  which  is  poisonous  to  man  and 
livestock. 

To  eradicate  Canada  thistles  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  offers 
three  rules  "which  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of": 

The  easiest  way  of  killing  the 
thistles  is  to  deprive  them  of  their 
tops  continually,  thus  exhausting  the 
roots. 

Outline  a  systematic  plan  of  at- 
tack. 

Keep  the  plan  in  mind  at  all  times 
and  follow  it  faithfully. 


There  Is  More  in  the  Goods  I 
Sell  You  than  may  be  guessed 
from  the  Labels  on  the  Packages 


Do  Yon  Know  the  Quality  of  Freshly 
Roasted  Coffee? 

Have  you  ev'r  enjoyed  the  flavor 
of  really  fresh  roasted  coffee?  Do 
you  know  its  taste  and  the  sur- 
passing features  of  its  quality?  And 
do  you  know  that  it  is  scientifically 
true  that  really  good  coffee  can  not 
be  made  except  from  coffee  fresh 
from  the  roaster?    It  really  matters 


"Taking  Off"  a  Fresh  Roast  of 
Caswell's  Coffee. 

not  in  the  least  how  excellent  the 
raw  material,  how  great  the  care  in 
preparing  and  packing  at  the  fac- 
tory— unless  it  comes  fresh  roasted 
no  housewife  can  make  coffee  of 
highest  excellence. 

Coffee  That  Is  Not  Freshly  Roasted 
Is  "tale  Coffee. 

And  the  reason  is  simple  enough. 
Coffee  has  what  is  known  as  an 
aromatic  flavor — a  flavor  the  finer 
portions  of  which  escape  readily  in 
the  air  after  roasting.  It  is  this 
quality  that  must  be  kept  in  the 
coffee  or  it  is  not  best  coffee.  This 
quality  does  not  mean  strong  cof- 
fee, but  means  taste — flavor.  Tne 
shorter  the  time  between  roasting 
at  the  factory  and  using  by  the  cus- 
tomer, the  more  you  get  of  this 
quality.  Now  this  is  a  fact  of  the 
coffee  business  that  every  coffee 
user  should  know,  that  only  fresh 
roasted  corfee  is  in  the  highest 
sense  good  coffee.  Another  way  of 
saying  it  is  that  coffee  is  best  the 
day  it  is  roasted. 

After  trying  a  fresh  roasted  cof- 
fee I  believe  you  never  again  would 
want  any  but  freshly  roasted — you 
are  the  exception  if  you  do — for  it 
furnishes  a  richness,  a  softness  and 
mellowness  you  perhaps  never  real- 
ized existed  in  coffee.  And  remem- 
ber it  is  not  t.n  artificial  flavor — it 
is  just  the  natural  inherent  good- 
ness of  the  coffee. 


Two  Ways  to  Secure  Freshly  Roasted 
Coffee. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  century  our 
factory  has  been  delivering  only  this 
kind  of  coffee  to  its  customers  and 
during  these  years  our  customers 
have  held  to  us  because  for  the 
same  cost  they  got  better  coffee  than 
they    otherwise  could. 

Caswell's  coffees  are  obtainable 
through  our  local  agencies  in  your 
neighborhood  or  through  Uncle 
Sam's  Parcel  Post,  in  case  there  is 
no  agent  near  you  to  deliver  in  per- 
son. Coffee  being  at  its  best  the 
day  it  is  roasted  it  must  be  placed 
in  the  user's  kitchen  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible — these  two 
methods  do  that — and  more.  It  al- 
lows you  to  arrange  for  freshly 
roasted  coffee  to  be  sent  you  regu- 
larly each  week,  or  month,  without 
a  particle  of  further  bother.  Thou- 
sands of  customers  are  served  in 
this  manner.  Thus  both  in  qual- 
ity of  goods  and  quickness  of  serv- 
ice we  are  able  to  serve  you  as 
you  should  be.  In  price — no  in- 
crease. In  true  worth- -exceptional 
value. 

Cost    of    Caswell's    National  Crest 
Brand. 

I  recommend  our  National  Crest 
Brand,  notable  among  aV_  our  cof- 
fees for  well  balanced  character, 
smooth  taste  and  rich  flavor.  Na- 
tional Crest  comes  in  5-pound 
cans  at  $2.00,  delivered  free,  and 
medium  cans,  2%  pounds,  at  $1.10, 
delivered  free.    Freshly  roasted  the 


Home  of  the  Geo.  W.  Caswell  Co. 


day  it  is  sent,  and  with  all  its 
original  sweetness  and  aroma.  I 
stake  my  reputation  in  the  good- 
ness of  this  coffee  if  you  will  send 
for  a  trial  can.  Order  the  size  can 
you  want  with  name  and  address 
carefully  given  with  remittance,  and 
we  will  do  the  rest. 

^> 

PRESIDENT 
Geo.  W.  Caswell  Co. 
530-532-534   Folsom  Street. 
San   Franclsc*,  Cal. 
Also   Dealers  in   Teas,    Splees,  Ex- 
tracts  and  Baking  Powders. 
N.  B. — It  may  be  that  there  13  no  agent  for 
our  goods  in  your  district,    if  so.  and  you  feel 
that  you  could  qualify,  you  might  make  appli- 
cation with  us. 


SEE   PAGE  THIRTY. 


Feed  the  soil  and  the  soil  will  feed  you. 

California  Fertilizer  Works 

Manufacturers  of  complete  fertilizers,  bone  meal,  etc. 
The  oldest  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Complete  and  up-to-date  laboratory  for  analysis  of  soils. 
Analysis  and  advice  given  free  to  our  patrons. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET  BLDG. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Henry  Saxl 
Supt.  and  Chemist. 


444  PINE  STREET 

W.  C.  Marshall 
Soil  Expert. 


Arthur  F.  Price 
Consulting  Chemist. 


Roses  -  Palms  -  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees 

Large  stock.    Low  prices.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  A.  GILL  NURSERY  CO. 

West  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Rejuvenation  of  Olive  Orchards 


-By    Prof.    G.    W.    Shaw  ■ 


OLIVES  have  been  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia since  the  clays  of  the  Mis- 
sion Fathers,  but  until  1885  they  did 
not  attract  very  marked  attention. 
For  ten  years  or  more  thereafter  the 
tide  of  popular  favor  turned  strong- 
ly toward  the  olive  as  a  profitable 
fruit  for  planting,  and  thousands  of 
acres  were  planted  to  many  varieties. 

The  popular  idea  that  the  olive 
tree  could  be  planted  on  all  kinds 
of  lands,  and  particularly  that  it  could 
be  placed  on  lands  too  poor  to  be 
utilized  for  any  other  kind  of  a  tree 
or  crop,  became  rampant,  and  many 
groves  were  planted  under  such  con- 
ditions. The  olive  industry  was 
boo.ned  in  California.  To  add  to  the 
mistakes  of  planting  in  all  sorts  of 
locations,  a  large  number  of  varie- 
ties were  introduced  and  planted. 
Many  were  worthless  either  for  oil 
or  pickling. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  the  ardor  for 
olive  planting  was  effectually  damp- 
ened and  many  fortunes  were 
wrecked. 

All  these  early  mistakes  brought 
much  discredit  on  this  most  delicious 
fruit.  Many  of  the  early  planted 
orchards  were  uprooted  and  the 
ground  put  to  some  other  use  where 
possible;  other  plantings  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  poor  soils 
in  which  they  were  planted,  and 
others  were  left  even  cn  good 
ground,  with  little  or  no  care.  The 
olive  industry  took  a  decided  slump. 

Gradually  the  early  mistakes  as  to 
locations  and  varieties  became  real- 
ized, and  other  factors  affecting  the 
industry  were  changed,  progress  was 
made  in  the  building  and  equipment 
of  pickling  and  oil  plants,  and  in  the 
mastery  of  processes  which  yield  ac- 
ceptable products,  all  of  which  favor- 
ably affected  the  demand  and  price 
of  tho  fresh  fruit.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent have  these  changes  come  about 
that  the  bearing  olive  groves  of  the 
State  are  now  among  the  most  profit- 
able of  the  orchard  plantings. 

Those  who  left  their  early  plant- 
ings on  satisfactory  soils  now  have 
bearing  orchards  which  are  return- 
ing immense  profits.  Many  of  these 
earlier  plantings  are  turning  off  from 
200  to  600  pounds  of  olives  a  tree  and 
contracts  are  being  let  at  present  for 
a  period  of  five  to  ten  years  ?t  $150 
a  ton  on  the  trees,  for  the  desirable 
varieties.  The  demand  for  the  ripe 
olive  as  a  delicious  food  product  can- 
not be  supplied  and  seems  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  increase,  and  since  it 
is  impracticable  to  ship  the  ripe 
product  from  Europe,  and  the  trees 
are  of  very  slow  growth,  there  seems 
to  be  no  danger  of  an  over-supply, 
and  prices  seem  certain  to  continue 
firm. 

There  are  many  old  orchards  still 
remaining  in  rather  poor  soil  situa- 
tions, where  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  sufficient  for  tree  maintenance 
only,  but  not  sufficient  for  a  profit- 
able yield  to  be  secured.  In  most  of 
these  cases  it  is,  doubtless,  possible 
by  the  proper  feeding  of  the  trees  to 
bring  them  to  good  producing  condi- 
tion. The  trees  are  grown  and  ma- 
ture and  they  need  the  extra  plant 
food  to  add  the  increment  which 
makes  for  profit. 

The  olive  tree  will  thrive  through- 
out the  larger  part  of  Calif rrnia,  and 
it  has  shown  that  it  will  grow  in  a 
soil  too  dry  even  for  a  grape  vine, 
and  too  rocky  for  other  fruit  trees, 
but  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  the 
bearing  of  fruit  will  be  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  plant  food  and 
moisture.  It  ic  idle,  however,  to  ex- 
pect the  tree  to  become  profitable 
without  adequate  moisture  and  plant 
food.  As  satisfied  as  the  tree  seems 
to  be  with  severe  conditions,  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  it  will  be 
profitable  from  a  fruit  producing 
standpoint  unless  it  has  a  liberal  sup- 


ply of  plant  food  in  an  available 
form.  These  old  orchards  on  hill- 
sides should  be  fed  as  you  would  feed 
a  starving  animal.  The  trees  are 
now  receiving  only  a  maintenance 
ration  and  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
turn a  profit.  Given  the  proper  cul- 
tivation and  the  necessary  food  sup- 
ply, they  may  become  excellent  pro- 
ducers. 

When  producing  fruit  the  olive 
tree  is  a  heavy  feeder,  particularly  on 
the  side  of  potash  and  nitrogen.  In 
active  production  the  following 
amounts  of  plant  food  are  removed 
annually  per  acre:  Potash,  83  pounds; 
phosphoric  acid,  35  pounds,  anil 
nitrogen,  86  pounds. 

A  fertilizer  which  should  prove 
quite  satisfactory  in  supplying  a  ma- 
ture olive  tree  with  requisite  plant 
food,  and  rejuvenate  the  old  orchard, 
would  have  about  the  following  com- 
position: Potash,  8  per  cent;  phos- 
phoric acid,  available,  6  per  cent,  and 
nitrogen,  4  per  cent.  i 

In  the  make-up  of  this  fertilizer  it 
may  be  said  that  a  part  of  the  nitro- 
gen, which  is  the  most  expensive  part 
of  it,  may  be  obtained  from  the  use 
oi  leguminous  crops  grown  as  a 
green  manure  and  turned  under  in 
the  spring,  but  the  other  two  ele- 
ments of  plant  food  must  come  from 
a  direct  application  of  superphos- 
phate and  sulphate  of  potash.  These 
two  elements,  applied  with  the  green 
manure  crop  in  the  late  fall,  and  the 
extra  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of 
n:trate  of  soda,  tankage,  or  dried 
bl^.od,  applied  later,  will  work  to 
great  advantrje  on  these  old 
orchards,  and  vastly  improve  even 
the  better  ones  in  more  favorable 
locations.  Such  feeding,  together 
with  good  cultivation  and  care,  will 
redeem  many  an  olive  orchard  which 
has  failed  to  be  a  source  of  profit 
and  is  now  in  a  neglected  condition. 


In  the  Sheepfold 

As  the  lambs  grow  and  require 
more  milk,  increase  the  grain  with 
judgment. 

One  of  the  causes  for  weak  lambs 
is  the  result  of  compelling  the  ewes 
to  live  on  coarse  foods. 

Oil  meal  is  greatly  relished  by 
lambs  and  helps  greatly  in  the  fine 
finish  obtained  in  feeding. 

Success  in  the  sheep  business  de- 
pends as  much  or  more  upon  the  care 
taken  as  upon  the  sheep. 

Be  sure  the  flock  has  plenty  of 
fresh  water.  If  the  sheep  drink  from 
spr.ngs,  keep  the  approaches  dry. 

Dock  every  lamb,  ewes  when  they 
are  from  8  to  14  days  old,  and  rTn 
lambs  from  5  to  7  days  after  castra- 
tion. 

Fix  a  lamb  creep  to  exclude  the 
ewes,  sprinkle  a  little  bran  in  the 
troughs  and  you  will  soon  have  the 
lambs  eating. 

A  flock  of  sheep  will  get  more  sub- 
stance on  poor  land  and  at  the  same 
time  do  it  more  good  than  any  other 
stock  on  the  farm. 

Provide  plenty  of  clean,  cool  drink- 
ing waKr.  Do  not  allow  straw,  dirt, 
or  any  other  foreign  substance  in  it. 
Sheep  demand  clean  water. 

Goats  are  fond  of  sunflower  leaves, 
pigweed  and  most  other  garden  and 
field  weeds.  They  prefer  the  seeds 
and  will  clear  a  pasture  of  objection- 
able growth. 

Cheap  pasture  lands,  good  fences 
and  a  flock  of  sheep  will  solve  the 
labor  problem  in  a  way  that  makes 
the  dairy  farmer  stare,  and  the  profits 
are  not  much  less. 

In  counting  the  profits  from  your 
flock,  do  not  fail  to  count  the  value 
of  the  fat  lambs  killed  during  the 
twelve  months  for  family  use  and  the 
high  value  of  all  tne  manure. 


KNOWLEDGE 

Every  Orchardist  Should  Have 

On  account  of  different  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  there  are  r.o 
general  directions  that  an  orchardist  can  follow  that  will  insure 
success  in   the   control   of   insect   trouble  and   fungous  diseases. 

Special  directions  are  absolutely  necessary 

When  those  directions  may  be  obtained  from  an  expert — without 

cost — is  it  wise  to  experiment? 

We  desire  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  Western  orchardist  and  with 
that  idea  in  mind  we  established  a  FREE  SERVICE  BUREAU  in 
San  Francisco.  MR.  S.  W.  FOSTER,  former  field  Entomologist, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in  charge  of  this  bureau. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Foster  has  made  a  special  study  of  orchard  prob- 
lems under  Western  conditions  and  can  give  the  individual  advice 
that  is  absolutely  reliable.  Write  to  him  to-day.  Ask  for  the 
information  you  desire  and  you  will  get  it — at  once. 

We  Manufacture  "ORCHARD  BRAND"  Spray  Materials 

Special  mixtures  for  specific  Insect  and  fungous  troubles.  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  standard,  paste  and  powder,  for  killing  codling  mo'h  and 
chewing  insect.-.  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Trl-Plumblc,  paste,  specially  designed 
for  use  in  hun-id,  foggy  sections  of  the  West.  Arsenite  of  Zinc,  powder, 
for  killing  chewing  insects  on  truck  crops.  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  for 
use  on  fruit  trees  during  dormant  period.  Atomic  Sulphur,  fungicide, 
for  use  on  Peach  trees  to  control  brown  rot;  jon  Apple  Trees  to  con- 
trol mildew,  leaf-spots,  cedar-rust  and  scab—also  for  red  spiders  and 
mites.  Bordeaux  Mixture,  paste,  fungicide  for  general  use  on  plants; 
for  celery  bl!r,ht.  peach  blight,  etc.  Soluble  Oil  and  OH  Kmulsion,  for 
dormant  treatment  of  fruit  trees  and  for  pear  thrips,  aphis,  etc, 

Spray  peuch  and  npple  tree*  NOW  to  prevent  blight  nnd  arnmnio:<la 
next  spring.  Orehard  Drand  Bordeaux  Mixture,  paste.  In  made  fr'im  pure 
chemicals    in    concentrated   form— ready    for    diluting    in    spray  tank. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Royal  Insurance  Building1 


San  Francisco,  California 


Wake$2000tomore  perVe&r 


You 


Big  Money 


makes  Irrigating-  well*  fast 


a  low  eost.     Demand  for  such  wells  is  unlimited  in  California 
nnd  the  entire  Southwent.     The  best  nncl   fastest   machine  for 
this  work  nnd  this  territory  Is  the 

Improved  Powers  Combined  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

>rt»  thru  p-arel.  sand  and  clay  like  a  streak  of  lifhtnlBR.    If  rock  i*  struck 
it  drills  thru  that    Forces  mainca  perfectly.    One  man  and  one  team  can 
run  it.    Yon  can  make  $1  an  hour  for  your  apire  time. 

Write  to-day  for  i  tal"K  ami  EASY  PAYMKNT  nrr  osition. 

LISLE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  427,  San  Francisco 


FROST — 

the  fruit  growers'  deadliest  enemy — holds  no  terrors  for 
orchardists  who  have  heating  equipment  they  can  absolutely 
rely  upon.  "1  he  simplest,  most  economical  and  efficient  of  all 
orchard  heaters  is  the 

BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER 

Over  130,000  are  safeguarding  the  profits  of  the  following  well- 
known  California  growers: 

F.  Bell 
A.  Ryder 
C.  R.  Payne 
Rancho  Sespe 
R,  H.  Shoemaker 
Velentine  Peyton 
C.  Holterhoff  Jr. 
Shasta  Fruit  Company 
Bonner  Fruit  Company 
The  Limoneira  Company 
Pomona  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
Monrovia-Duarte  Fruit  Exchange 
Seth-Richards   Orange   Grove  Co. 

The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater  costs  less  to 
install,  less  to  maintain  and  less  to  oper- 
ate than  any  heater  known.  One  man  can 
light  one  hundred  heaters  in  five  minutes. 

"Frost  acts  ouick — but  not  as  quick  as  a  Bolton  Heater." 

Write  to-day  for  booklet  O.  F.  The  orchard  heating  informa- 
tion it  contains  is  valuable  to  you. 

The  Frost  Prevention  Company 

Merchants'  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


'Orchard  and  Farm"  guarantees  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers 
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The  Bottom  of  Your  Horse's  Foot 


-By  Dennis  H.  Stovall- 


A CALIFORNIA  stockman,  who 
has  been  buying  horses  for  the 
United  States  cavalry  for  a  number 
of  years,  says  he  has  found  more  ani- 
mals made  worthless  by  bad  shoeing 
and  ill  care  of  the  feet,  than  from 
any  other  cause.  Laminitus,  founder, 
contracted  hoofs,  thrush,  cracks  and 
a  long  list  of  other 


remainder  is  constantly  wearing  away, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  it 
occasionally,  and  by  paring  off  the 
more  rapidly  growing  part,  bring  the 
different  portions  into  their  proper 
relative  positions.  Some  horses  need 
more  -  frequent  shoeing  than  others. 
On  the  average  farm,  shoeing  should 
_  be    done    at  least1 

hi  four  times  a  year. 

Where  a  horse  is( 
kept  on  the  road, 
every  cjay,  he  will' 
need  to  have  his 
feet- treated  once  a 
month. ) 

I  took  occasion! 
to  observe  the 
work  of  a  scien- 
tific shoer  of  horses! 
—a  man  w  h"o, 
knows  "his  business' 
because  of  sincere1 
study  and  contina-j 
ous  practice.  This 
man  neither  re- 
moved the  frog  nor 
the  sole,  and  cut 
away  the  wall  of 
the  hoof  only 
enough  to  take  off 
its  surplus  growth. 
He  never  ,  used  a 
rasp  "on  the  wall 


diseases  that  would 
sound  like  a  page 
from  a  -boek  on 
veterinary  science 
are  all  traced  to 
this  source. 

The  average 
farmer,  unlike  the 
cavalryman,  knows 
little  about  the  bot- 
tom of  his  horse's 
foot.  Every  man 
in  the  army,  who 
has  anything  to  do 
with  a  horse,  is 
given  lessons  in 
horse  anatomy.  If 
more  farmers, 
ranchers  and 
stockmen  would 
take  a  little  time 
and  trouble  and 
inform  themselves 
on  horse  physiol- 
ogy    they  would 

be  richer  in  purse  Hoof  Pr°P"'y  *rfmme«  for  shoeing.  of  the  foot,  either 
and  prevent  much  '  for    malting  i 

unnecessary  suffering  among  animals.     groove    in   which    to    sink   the  nail 


The  farmer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ' 
leaves  the  entire  care  of  his  horse's 
feet  to  the  blacksmith;  and  the  black- 
smith, in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  not  a 
veterinarian  by  any  means.  Many 
blacksmiths  and  horseshoers  are  in- 
terested mainly  in  getting  off  the  old 
shoe,  and  putting  on  the  new  in  the 
quickest  possible  time.  And  they  nail 
on  the  shoe  with  about  as  much  care 
as  they  would  fasten  a  block  of  iron 
to  a  log.  The  frog  and  sole  are 
pared  down,  and  the  crust  torn  off 
with  a  rasp.  The  shoe  is  then  made 
to  fit  by  heating  it  sufficiently  to  burn 
the  hoof  and  holding  it  on  till  a  level 
surface  is  obtained.  It  is  then  fast- 
ened in  place  with  heavy  nails,  driven 
in  as  roughly  as  a  board  is  nailed  to 
a  wall.  After  such  treatment  it  is 
little  wonder  that  disease  and  lame- 
ness result.  \»ere  an  army  horse- 
shoer  to  follow  such  a  method  he 
would  be  severely  reprimanded;  more- 
over, his  job  would  be  taken  from 
him  till  he  had  learned  more  about 
his  business. 

After  all,  learning  what  is  nec- 
essary to  know  regarding  the  bottom 
of  the  horse's  foot  is  a  simple  thing. 
The  accompanying  sketch  gives  an 
idea  of  the  treatment  needed,  or  the 
preparation  required  in  fitting  a 
horse's  foot  for  a  shoe.  "B"  is  the  toe 
cut  out  to  receive  the  clip;  "C  C."  are 
the  quarters  of  the  crust;  and  "D.  D." 
the  bars  as  they  should  be  left  with  the 
full  frog  between  them.  Even  in  the 
army,  where  the  shoeing  of  horses  is 
made  a  fine  art,  there  are  those  who 
hold  that  the  frog  should  be  placed 
on  the  ground  and,  with  the  wall  of 
the  hoof,  should  bear  the  weight  of 
the  horse.  Also  there  are  those  who 
believe  the  frog  should  not  be  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  shoe. 

Though  there  may  be  a  difference 
of  views  on  this  matter  all  are  agreed 
on  the  essential  things.  It  is  agreed 
that  a  heavy  shoe,  which  keeps  the 
frog  from  the  ground,  will  wear  out 
as  soon  as  a  light  one  that  allows  the 
frog  to  touch  the  surface;  that  it  is. 
much  more  likely  to  come  off  and  be 
lost,  and  that  it  greatly  increases  the 
labor  of  the  horse  in  traveling.  It  is 
agreed,  as  well,  that  light  nails  should 
be  used.  They  will  hold  the  shoe  as 
long  as  it  ought  to  remain,  and  will 
not  injure  the  hoof  as  much  as  large 
and  heavy  nails. 

As  the  shoe  protects  that  part  of 
the  hoof  which  it  covers,  while  the 


clniches,'"or~fo?  the  purpose  of'  im- 
proving the  looks  of  the  foot. 
He  never  tightly  drove  a  nail,  and  he 
removed  an  old  shoe  with  the  utmost 
care  to  prevent  injury  to  the  hoof. 
All  of  which  was  good,  for  it  meant 
excellence  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  horse's  foot.  It  is  an  old,  old 
truth  that  "a  horse  with  poor  feet  is 
no  horse  at  all." 


Worms  in  Horses 

Horses  have  different  kinds  of 
worms  inhabiting  different  parts  of 
the  intestines  and  requiring  somewhat 
different  treatments.  There  is  no  one 
specific  or  best  treatment  for  woims, 
but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  salt  and  sifted 
hardwood  ashes  constantly  before 
horses 

For  the  white  worms,  six  to  twelve 
inches  long,  and  other  common 
worms  living  free  in  the  intestines, 
try  the  following  treatment:  First 
give  a  mild  physic  such  as  a  pint  to 
a  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil  Feed  little 
or  no  hay  for  three  days.  On  the 
fourth  day  give  two  or  three  ounces, 
that  is,  from  five  to  seven  table- 
spoonfuls,  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of 
raw  linseeed  oil.  Repeat  the  same 
dose  of  turpentine  and  linseed  oil  on 
the  fifth  day,  and  repeat  the  whole 
process  beginning  on  the  fifteenth  day 
from  the  start. 

This  dose  is  for  a  thousand-pound 
horse  and  should  be  given  about  in 
proportion  to  weight.  Judgment 
should  be  used  concerning  the  condi- 
tion and  strength  of  the  horse  and 
how  easily  any  particular  horse  is  af 
fectcd  by  cathartic  medicines.  Never 
give  a  severe  physic  to  any  horse  that 
is  thin  and  weak. 


Windows  for  the  Barn 

The  horse  stable  should  contain 
windows  on  all  sides  for  a  good  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  the  stable  doors 
should  be  arranged  to  be  left  open 
on  all  hot  nights  and  at  all  times 
when  the  animals  are  feeding  or  rest- 
ing in  their  stalls.  The  horse  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  heated  after  a 
day's  work,  and  it  cannot  rest  well 
until  it  has  fully  cooled  off. 


Will  Make  Colt  Thrifty 

Cooked  roots,  mixed  with  wheat 
bran  or  ground  oats  or  barley  occa- 
sionally will  go  a  long  way  in  mak- 
ing a  better  and  more  thrifty  colt. 


Sore-Shoulder  Insurance 

If  you  could  get  insur- 
ance against  your  horses 
becoming  sore-shouldered 
when  most  needed,  you 
would  take  it  at  any  rea-  • 
sonable  price. 

Why  not  take  it  FREE 
by  using 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS' 

Felt-Face 
Never-Gall 
Collars 

Costing   no   more  than 
any  good  collar  and  posi- 
tively guaranteed  or  your 
money  back. 
A  selling  agent  (dealer)  in  ev-ry  town. 

If  not  in  your  town,  write  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  agent. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  2040  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Telephone  Doors 
of  the  Nation 


WHEN  you  lift  the  Bell 
Telephone  receiver  from  the 
hook,  the  doors  of  the  nation  open 
for  you. 

Wherever  you  may  be,  a  multitude 
is  within  reach  of  your  voice.  As 
easily  as  you  talk  across  the  room, 
you  can  send  your  thoughts  and 
words,  through  the  open  doors  of 
Bell  Service,  into  near-by  and  far- 
off  states  and  communities. 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
you  can  talk  instantly,  directly 
with  whom  you  choose,  one  mile, 
or  a  hundred,  or  two  thousand 
miles  away. 


This  is  possible  because  7,500,000 
telephones,  in  every  part  of  our 
country,  are  connected  and  work 
together  in  the  Bell  System  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  people 
within  the  community  and  beyond 
its  limits. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bell  System  to 
make  its  service  universal,  giving  to 
everyone  the  same  privilege  of 
talking  anywhere  at  any  time. 

Because  as  the  facilities  for  direct 
communication  are  extended,  the 
people  of  our  country  are  drawn 
closer  together,  and  national  wel- 
fare and  contentment  are  promoted. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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303  Eggs  in  Year  Breaks  Record 


-By  A.  Dixon- 


THE  three-hundred  egg  hen  has  ar- 
rived. Hen  "C-521,"  in  the  poul- 
try yards  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  at  Corvallis,  finished  her  first 
twelve  months    of  laying    with  303 


eggs  to  her  credit.  This  is  a  world's 
record. 

Within  four  weeks  the  world's  re- 
cord for  egg  production  has  been 
twice  smashed  by  hens  at  this  col- 
lege. On  October  15  the  great  record 
of  282  eggs  a  year  by  a  Canadian  hen 
was  beaten  by  a  Corvallis  hen  with 
291  eggs.  This  was  the  hen  recorded 
at  the  college  as  "C-543."  A  month 
later  the  record  of  303  eggs  was 
made  by  a  colleague  of  the  same 
flock. 

The  remarkable  fact  in  the  break- 
ing of  these  records  is  that  five  other 
hens  in  the  same  flocks  have  records 
of  245,  and  the  whole  flock  of  forty 
hens  in  the  pen  average  210.  Ten 
years  ago  a  hen  with  a  record  of 
200  eggs  was  a  marvel  and  a  hen 
that  would  lay  300  eggs  a  year  was 
not  considered  possible,  though  some 
poultrymen  predicted  that  such  a 
bird  would  be  developed.  That  pre- 
diction was,  however,  looked  on  as 
a  dream. 

The  wonderful  record  of  "C-521" 
and  of  the  other  thirty-nine  hens  in 
the  pen  with  her  was  made  without 
any  special  care  being  given  them. 
The  performance  of  the  whole  flock 
has  been  under  conditions  applica- 
ble on  any  farm.  The  yard  is  an 
ordinary  inclosurc  and  the  house 
cost  only  $25.  In  the  whole  flock 
of  forty  no  favoritism  was  shown  in 
the  care  of  one  above  the  other  and 
the  feeding  was  under  conditions 
that  any  farm  could  supply. 

Six  years  of  breeding  for  an  egg- 
laying  type  of  fowl  resulted  in  this 
flock.  The  birds  are  a  cross  of  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  White 
Leghorn.  "C-521"  is  seven-eighths 
Leghorn  and  "C-543"  is  five-eighths 
Leghorn.  The  selection,  breeding 
and  feeding  of  these  fowls  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Professor 
James  Dryden,  who  has  charge  of 
the  poultry  department  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  speaking  of  the  re- 
sults attained  he  said: 

"We  started  six  years  ago  on  the 
theory  that  the  big  problem  in  the 
poultry  business  was  to  increase  the 
egg-laying  capacity  of  the  fowls.  In 
other  words,  how  must  we  breed 
chickens  in  order  to  get  a  higher  egg 
yield  from  them?" 

In  his  work  Professor  Dryden 
broke  from  the  well  formed  line  of 
procedure  in  breeding  for  fancy 
points,  and  bred  for  egg  laying  qual- 


ities. In  crossing  breeds  he  has 
been  criticised  to  same  extent  by 
fanciers,  who  hold  that  he  should 
have  maintained  the  standard  types 
of  fowls  in   conducting  his  experi- 


"C-521," 
the 

Record-Breaking 
Layer 
of  the 
Oregon 
Agricultural 
College. 
She  Laid 
303  Eggs 
Her  First  Year, 
the 

Largest  Number 
Any 
Known  Hen 
Has 
Ever 
Produced. 


ments.  Dryden,  however,  maintains 
that  when  he  gets  a  bird  that  will 
consistently  fill  the  egg  basket  he 
will  develop  the  feathers  and  other 
fancy  points  if  necessary. 

Only  the  best  layers  were  chosen 
for  breeding  purposes  and  each  year 
careful  selection  was  made  in  mat- 
ing the  birds.  In  the  first  year  of 
breeding  the  average  of  a  pen  of 
fifty  birds  was  151  eggs  and  in  the 
sixt'i  year  the  average  was  210. 

"C-521"  began  laying  November 
12  a  year  ago  and  in  that  month 
laid  14  eggs,  and  in  the  months  follow- 
ing for  the  year  she  laid  23,  23, 
23,  25,  26,  30,  27,  25,  28,  25,  25,  and 
9.  "C-543"  began  laying  October  16 
and  in  the  remaining  days  of  that 
month  laid  13  eggs.  On  November 
6,  after  laying  five  eggs  in  that 
month,  she  was  removed  to  an  ad- 
joining pen  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  change  in  surroundings  caused 
her  to  stop  laying,  for  she  produced 
no  more  eggs  until  December  6.  In 
the  remaining  days  of  that  month 
she  laid  15  eggs  and  for  the  months 
following  her  record  was  25,  23,  31, 
29,  31,  27,  26,  24,  28  and  14. 

The  present  average  of  egg  pro- 
duction is  about  seventy  e*ggs  per 
hen  per  year.  Professor  Dryden  has 
produced  the  200-egg  hen  with  spe- 
cial performances  of  over  300.  He 
has  produced  a  hen  that  laid  forty- 
two  pounds  of  eggs  in  a  twelve- 
month. If  the  experiments  mean 
anything  they  mean  that  Dryden  has 
led  the  way  to  a  probable  solution 
of  breeding  up  the  laying  traits  of 
the  fowls  of  the  country. 


Don't  Crowd  Poultry 

Shippers  of  live  poultry  should 
never  use  coops  which  are  too  small 
to  carry  the  fowls  properly.  Poultry 
arriving  in  a  cramped  and  wretched 
condition  will  not  command  satisfac- 
tory prices,  and  furthermore  the 
commission  man  is  apt  to  get  himself 
into  serious  trouble  with  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals unless  the  stock  is  removed  im- 
mediately into  other  coops,  and  these 
are  not  available  at  all  times. 


Avoid  Scaly  Leg 

Don't  allow  your  chickens  to  have 
scaly  legs.  Clean  and  apply  a  good 
disinfectant,  then  rnb  in  plenty  of 
good  grease. 
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HOMESEEKERS!!  INVESTORS!! 
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Disinfection  a  Poultry  Necessity 

 By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa  


THERE  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
realm  of  poultry  culture  that 
is  more  essential  to  success  than 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject of  disinfection.  No  one  method, 
however  carefully  carried  out,  can 
ever  be  depended  upon  to  cover  all 
emergencies  or  to  keep  the  flock  in 
a  healthy  condition  year  after  year. 
No  directions,  however  explicit,  can 
take  the  place  of  a  thorough  and  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  and  a  comprehension 
of  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of 
the  methods.  It  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  enemy  that  is  making 
the  attack,  his  nature  and  his  habits 
before  he  can  be  effectually  dealt 
with. 

Germs  are  very  minute,  very  sim- 
ple organisms  that  can  be  seen  only 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  They 
are  injurious  or  deadly,  as  the  case 
may  be,  on  account  of  the  poisons 
formed  during  the  process  of  their 
growth  and  rapid  reproduction.  They 
must  be  attacked  and  destroyed 
through  the  disinfection  of  the  house 
and  yard,  principally  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
rather  than  as  a  cure  for  the  fowls 
already  found  to  be  victims. 

Germs  may  be  fought  and  con- 
quered in  two  ways.  The  number 
that  reach  the  organism  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  preventing 
their  multiplying  in  uncleanly  sur- 
roundings, etc.,  and  also  by  increas- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  fowls  by 
everything  that  makes  for  constitu- 
tional vigor.  There  is  a  germ  de- 
stroying power  in  every  animal  body, 
and  its  activity  varies  with  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  whole 
animal.  Heredity,  fresh  air,  good 
food,  sunshine — anything  that  adds  to 
the  general  health — increases  the  re- 
sistance to  disease  and  especially  the 
power  to  destroy  germs. 

Parasites,  mites,  insects,  etc.,  are 
much  larger,  much  more  complicated 
organisms  and  can  be  seen  either 
with  the  naked  eye  or  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  magnifying  glass.  They 
irritate  the  fowls  by  their  mere  pres- 
ence aside  from  any  multiplying  of 
numbers,  and  weaken  tliem  through 
depleting  the  system  by  blood  suck- 
ing and  various  inroads  made  on  tis- 
sues. As  they  usually  make  their  at- 
tack from  the  outside,  they  can  be 
easily  reached  and  destroyed.  Insec- 
ticides must  be  applied  to  the  fowls 
themselves  as  well  as  the  houses. 

Nearly  all  disinfecting  solutions 
contain  a  germicide.  They  may  be 
deadly  to  only  one  kind  or  to  many 
kinds  of  germs,  and  may  also  be  an 
insecticide  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  three  methods  of  apply- 
ing disinfectants  and  insecticides. 
They  may  be  used  as  a  wash  for 
utensils  and  houses  and  applied  with 
a  brush  to  the  surfaces  that  can  be 
reached;  they  may  be  used  in  a  spray 
and  made  to  penetrate  some  of  the 
cracks  and  other  places  difficult  to 
treat;  or  they  may  be  used  in  the 
form  of  a  gas,  when  they  may  be 
made  to  pentrate  every  tiny  crack 
and  cranny  of  the  place. 

In  any  case  of  serious  infection, 
the  poultry  house  should  be  thor- 
oughly fumigated.  Sulphur  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  past,  but 
during  the  last  few  years  formalin 
has  come  more  and  more  into  gen- 
eral use.  When  used  in  the  gaseous 
form  it  is  very  penetrating  and  ex- 
tremely deadly  to  all  forms  of  life. 
Nothing  can  live  in  its  vapor.  Its 
only  disadvantage  lies  in  its  tendency 
to  condense  in  cold  weather,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  perfectly  reliable 
when  the  temperature  is  below  fifty 
degrees. 

When  only  small  spaces  are  to  be 
disinfected,  paraform  may  be  used.  A 
lamp  provided  with  a  special  pan  may 
be  found  on  the  market  in  which  the 


paraform  is  slowly  heated  and  the 
gas  given  off.  For  large  spaces,  and 
where  it  is  desirable  to  have  no  fire, 
the  mixture  of  formalin  and  perman- 
ganate of  potash  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

All  cracks  in  the  house  must  be 
stopped  up  from  the  outside,  and  feed 
troughs,  drinking  fountains,  brooms 
and  other  utensils,  taken  in  and  fumi- 
gated with  the  house.  If  there  are 
a  number  of  compartments  or  rooms 
in  the  house  the  operation  should  be 
begun  at  the  end  farthest  removed 
from  the  door  by  which  the  operator 
makes  his  escape.  Everything  must 
be  ready  in  all  comoartments  before 
the  final  step  is  taken  anywhere,  for 
the  fumes  form  quickly  and  are  very 
irritating,  so  that  the  retreat  must  be 
rapid. 

A  large  pan,  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  dishpan,  should  be  placed  on 
bricks  or  stones  so  that  the  heat 
which  is  generated  in  the  process 
shall  not  injure  the  floor.  For  each 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  disin- 
fected use  16  2-3  ounces  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash  and  20  ounces  of 
formalin.  Place  the  crystals  of  per- 
manganate in  the  pan  and  when  all 
is  ready  pour  the  formalin  quickly 
•and  gently  from  a  widemouthed  bot- 
tle or  fruit  jar  and  leave  at  once, 
close  the  door  and  plug  up  the  cracks 
with  cotton  or  old  rags. 

The  fumes  should  be  allowed  to  act 
for  six  to  twelve  hours,  and  the  house 
must  be  thoroughly  aired  before  the 
fowls  are  allowed  to  re-enter  it.  If 
they  can  be  kept  away  for  24  hours 
it  is  all  the  better.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  put  them  back  before  many  hours 
have  elapsed,  there  should  be  plenty 
of  provision  for  ventilation,  else  the 
fumes  still  retained  by  the  wood  will 
prove  too  much  for  them. 

Where  mites  and  pests  of  various 
kinds  are  to  be  exterminated  some 
solution  containing  carbolic  acid  has 
been  found  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful. Carbolic  acid  is  also  a  good 
germicide  for  nonspore  bearing 
germs.  One  of  the  most  efficient  as 
well  as  the  cheapest  mixture  con- 
taining carbolic  acid  is  thin  crude  oil 
with  10  per  cent  carbolic  acid.  If 
thin  crude  oil  cannot  be  obtained  use 
kerosene  or  distillate  with  the  thick 
oil.  If  all  cracks  and  crevices  or 
floors  and  walls  are  flooded  and  the 
roosts  thoroughly  painted  with  this 
mixture,  it  seldom  fails  to  rid  the 
poultry  houses  of  all  pests  and  para- 
sites. 


Spade  Up  Feeding  Places 

On  most  farms  feed  for  the  flock  is 
scattered  about  on  the  ground,  and 
the  chickens  are  continually  fed  with- 
in a  small  space.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  soon  becomes  foul  with  the 
droppings  of  the  flock.  True,  sunshine 
acts  as  a  germicide,  and  if  the  space 
is  at  all  sloping,  the  washing  of  the 
rain  helps  some,  but  generally  the 
spot  is  level  and  often  muddy. 

The  ground  quickly  becomes  con- 
taminated with  the  continual  tramp- 
ing of  the  flock,  and  if  there  be  one 
sick  fowl  the  whole  flock  may  soon 
become  infected.  This  is  especially 
true  with  small  chicks  and  young 
turkeys. 

The  spading  up  of  the  feeding  place 
once  or  twice  a  week  will  bring  good 
results.  It  will  tend  to  purify  the 
ground.  It  will  induce  exercise  on  the 
part  of  the  flock,  which  is  always  de- 
sirable. Especially  is  this  true  when 
the  flock  is  confined  in  yards,  and 
green  feed,  so  necessary,  is  difficult 
to  obtain. 

If  grain  is  scattered  as  one  spades 
up  the  ground,  much  will  be  buried  so 
deep  that  hens  will  not  scratch  it  out 
and  it  will  be  thrown  up  at  the  next 
spading  with  green,  succulent  blades 
that  are  greatly  relished  by  the  flock. 


Run  the  Farm 
Like  a  Factory 

American  manufacturers 
have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  produce  better  farm 
machinery  than  is  made  in 
any  other  country.  It's  all  in 
the  planning. 

California  farmers  are  rapidly  learning  scientific 
methods — learning  to  plan.  One  of  their  best  helps  is 
fertilizer  made  from  animal  matter — returning  to  the 
soil  that  which  was  taken  from  it — like  the  falling  of 
the  leaves  and  the  decay  of  vegetation  enriches  the  soil 
— Nature's  way. 

Write  us  for  our  fertilizer  booklet — an  intelligent 
presentation  of  this  vital  subject. 

Western,  Meat  Co. 

703  Townsend  St.  San  Francisco 


HEALDS 


Schools  Located  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Chico, 
Reno,  Nev.;  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Long  Beach. 

Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  school  you  wish  to  attend. 

Main  Office,  425  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced 
Vertical  Pump  contains  many  new  and 
valuable  improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

140  Beale  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Ask  Your  Uealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milch  Cows  ami  Chickens  ami  YounR  Plus  and  Hogs.  Cheapest  food 
In  the  market  to-day.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

140  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAX  FRANCISCO 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  urges  immediate  notification  of  this  office  if 
there  is  any  dissatisfaction  over  the  purchase  of  goods  from  adver- 
tisers whose  announcements  appear  in  this  publication. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


THERE'S  BIG  MONEY  IN  TREES 

— r>ronded  you  plant  the  right  varieties  and 
Bet  stock  that  is  strong  and  thrifty  and  true 
to  raise.  It  doesn't  pky  to  take  chances  with 
anything  but  absolutely  first-class  stock — from 
a  reliable  nursery* 

We  hare  beeu  established  here  for  30  years 
and  are  thoroughly  posted  on  what  is  best 
adapted  from  a  profit-producing  standpoint  to 
every  section  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WE  GROW  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS 

and  can  supply  your  orders  complete— large  or 
small  quantities — oranges,  lemons.  pomelos, 
apples,  jieuches,  pears,  plums,  walnuts,  almonds, 
grape  Tine,  bernes,  ornamental  shrubs,  palms, 
evergreens,    hardy    field-grown    roses,    etc.,  etc 

WRITE  US  FOR  SUGGESTIONS 

Let  us  know  your  probable  requirements  and 
what  you  are  planning  on  setting  out  this  sea- 
son. We  will  be  glad  to  advise  you.  free 
of  charge,   as   to  what  is  best  suited   to  your 

locality. 

|ncherCre 
Nurseries 

Box<i1  Fresno.  califomia-^||p 


ROOFING 

Co.,    Dept.  5, 


The  same  brand  you 
are  paying  double  price 
for.  Send  for  sample. 
Old  Hickory  Supply 
1661    Mission    St.,    S.  F. 


.aa,  .at         Reasons  Why  You  Should 

7H»nvestigatetheSAND0W 
mm  V    KerOSene  Stationary  ENGINE 


It  rani  on  keroMne  (cot)  oil).  mmtoUat, 
Alcohol  or  diitillftt*  without  of 
equipment — starts  without  ermoklnt — 
runt  In  either  direction— throttle  |Of 
•rned— hopper  cooled — tpeed  eon  trolled 
while  running — no  cams— no  redrew — no 
f  eere—  no  ip  rockets— only  three  moving 
part*  —  portable  —  Hrbt  weight  —  rreet 
power — mta  t»  emilv  at  40  decreet  below 
rero — complete,  reedy  to  ran — chll- 
■  n  operate  them — R-yeer  Iron- 
clad  guarantee  —  l.Vday  money- 
bark  trial.    Sliei  2  to  20  H  P. 

.v nd  a  pottal  today  for  fro  eatalcf, 
which  above  hew  Mr,  l<  w  win  be  oeefol 
to  ycm.    Our  epeelal  adrertUlac  propo- 
t  ■    n  aaree  7011  0M-taa.ll  eoet  of  Bret 
eofloe  eold  In  jma  ooontj.  (1«7) 
.  _  Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
253  Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mick. 


SECOND  T>TT>TT 
HAND    IT  LET  ML, 

Very  beat  quality  of  selected  sec- 
ond-hand water  pipe  and  standard 
screw  erasing  pipe.  For  quality  and 
low  price  you  make  no  mistake 
when  buying  water  pipe  of  the 
Weissbaum  kind.  Largest  pipe 
works  In  the  West. 

WEISSHVI  H    PIPE  WORKS, 
Its   Eleventh   St.,   San  Franclaco. 


Rhubarb  for  Profit 

A  FREE  BOOK  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

Free  for  the  asking.    11.000  profit 
Now  best  time  to  plant. 

I  J.  B.  Wagner,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  ^^JJf  anQ  Cactus 


rappers 


T'l  . 
Writp  lie  First  Get  our  "Hce  list 
Til IIC  U5  ril»l  and  Bhipping  tags. 
Highest  Prices  for  Furs 
We  buy  anyquantity— every  kind.  Send 
today  for  prices  and  shipping  tags  sure. 
■cColloufh  &  Tamba:b,    J71  N.  Main  St..  SL  Louis,  Mo. 


Poultry  Perplexities  Answered 


-By  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa- 


PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA— How  does 
milk  scrap  or  milk  albumen  in  the 
dry  form  compare  with  skim  milk  for 
an  additional  food  for  poultry?  The 
manufacturers  claim  that  nothing  but 
the  fats  and  water  are  removed  and 
in  a  former  article  you  recommended 
milk  as  an  additional  source  of  ani- 
mal protein.  Would  it  be  better 
sweet  or  sour? — G.  R-,  Santa  Rosa. 
Cal. 

Milk  scrap  or  milk  albumen,  or 
dried  casein,  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able sources  of  animal  protein  that 
the  poultryman  has  at  his  command. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  dried  milk  is  high  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  used.  It 
■would  appear  that  even  at  the  price 
now  ruling  it  would  pay  to  use  some. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  feeding 
very  young  chicks. 

The  analyses  of  milk  albumen, 
dried  milk,  dried  casein  and  skimmed 
milk  are  given  below: 

Milk 

Albumen 

Water    8.30 

Ash    26.40 

Crude    Protein   47.96 

Starch,  Sugar,  Etc.   16.04 

Crude   Fat   1.30 

The  casein,  or  the  protein  in  the' 
milk,  is  the  most  important  ingredi- 
ent to  consider,  although  the  other 
milk  solids  are  also  very  valuable 
and  play  an  important  part  in  the 
nutrition  of  young  birds.  Other 
things  being  equal,  it  would  appear 
that  the  dried  casein  should  be  the 
most  valuable  as  a  source  of  protein 
in  that  it  contains  nearly  80  per  cent 
of  protein,  while  the  dried  milk  or 
milk  albumen  will  not  show  more 
than  an  average  of  50  per  cent.  Com- 
paring skimmed  milk  with  the  dried 
milk  it  may  be  said  that  the  skim 
milk  will  furnish  only  about  3yi  per 
cent  of  protein,  while  the  dried  prod- 
ucts are  much  more  concentrated. 

The  most  economical  way  of  feed- 
ing skim  milk  is  to  sour  it  and  make 
cottage  cheese  therefrom,  the  analy- 
sis of  which  is  also  given.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  cottage  cheese  has  about 
one-quarter  the  value  as  far  as  pro- 
tein is  concerned,  of  dried  casein  and 
40  per  cent  the  value  of  dried  milk. 
Cottage  cheese  is  very  palatable  and 
appetizing  and  ranks  with  fresh,  lean 
meat  as  a  source  of  protein. 

PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA— What  is  the 
citron  or  pie  melon  used  for, 
and  has  it  any  particular  value  as  a 
green  food  for  poultry?  Also  is  it 
harmful  to  feed  the  seeds,  and  what 
are  its  keeping  qualities? — D.  S.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

In  feeding  either  dairy  cattle  or 
poultry  no  harm  will  result  from 
feeding  the  seeds  which  come  from 
the  melon,  but  an  excess  might  be 
harmful.  The  analysis  of  the  citron 
or  pie  melon  is  given  herewith: 

Average      Seeds.  Av.  flesh 
flesh 
and 
rind. 

Moisture  94.60 

Pure  ash    .40 

Crude    Protein  .77 

Crude    fiber   1.23 

Starch,    etc   2.88 

Crude  fat   .22 


discuss  the  nutritive  values  of  such 
materials. 

The  analysis  of  the  flesh  and  rind 
corresponds  quite  closely  with  the 
analysis  of  the  spineless  cactus. 

As  far  as  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  citron  or  pie  melon  are  con- 
cerned, there  should  be  no  more 
trouble  in  keeping  pie  melons  than 
in  keeping  the  ordinary  squash.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  that  the  rind  be 
not  bruised,  as  in  that  case  mould  is 
liable  to  set  in. 

PROF.  M.  E.  JAFFA— I  am  rais- 
ing poultry  for  a  living  and  I 
have  a  lot  of  pullets  that  have  a 
disease  which  I  think  is  the  "pip." 
They  make  a  clicky  noise  every  little 
while  and  their  noses  are  stopped  up. 
like  a  person  with  catarrh.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  cause  of  it  and  a 
remedy. — G.  M.,   Livermore,  Cal. 

From  the  description  it  would 
seem    that    the    fowls   are  suffering 

Dried  Dried  Skimmed  Cottage 

Milk  Casein  Milk  Cheese 

11.07  9.33  90.60  72.00 

20.55  2.94  .70  1.80 

51.20  78.60  3.30  2'  

15.91  8.63  6.30  4.30 

1.24  .50  .10  1.00 


45.00 

1.53 
11.73 
18.11 
18.20 

5.43 


and  rind 
with 
seeds. 
93.55 
.42 
.97 
1.56 
3.18 
.32 


100.00         100.00  100.00 

The  data  show  that  the  material 
consists  largely  of  water  and  there- 
fore has  a  low  nutritive  value.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  with  reference 
to  the  protein  content.  The  seeds, 
naturally,  arc  much  richer. 

The  main  value  of  the  pie  melon  is 
as  a  succulent  food  for  either  poultry 
or  the  dairy  cow.  The  succulency  of 
the  p;e  melon  increases  the  nutritive 
value  far  beyond  the  rating  which  is 
given  to  it  on  the  basis  of  the  chem- 
ical analyses. 

While  we  are  fully  conversant  with 
the  value,  chemically,  of  the  pie 
melon,  we  are  not  familiar  with  its 
physiological  action.  When  we  are 
we  shall  be  able  more  intelligently  to 


from  catarrh.  The  cause  is  exposure 
to  cold,  to  draughts  of  air,  to  damp 
atmosphere,  due  to  improper  housing 
conditions,  or  to  wet  weather.  Weak 
stock  or  improperly  nourished  birds 
are  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  these 
conditions  than  strong,  vigorous  and 
well  fed  individuals. 

With  strong,  healthy  siock  it  is 
usually  only  necessary  to  remove  the 
cause.  It  is  a  good  practice,  how- 
ever, to  give  red  pepper  (capsicum) 
with  the  food.  Salmon  gives  the  for- 
mula and  dose  of  a  tonic  recommend- 
ed by  Megnin: 

Gentian  root   4  drams 

Ginger   4  drams 

Sulphate  of  iron   2  drams 

Hyposulphite   of   sodium   1  dram 

Salicylate  of  sodium   1  dram 

These  substances  are  to  be  pulver- 
ized and  then  thoroughly  mixed.  The 
dose  is  three  to  four  grains  a  day  for 
a  medium-sized  fowl.  Its  effects  are 
stimulating  and  tonic. 

In"  severe  cases,  the  eyes,  mouth 
and  nostrils  may  be  washed  once  or 
twice  a  day  with  one  of  the  follow- 
ing solutions  which  are  given  in  order 
of  preference: 

Boraclc  acid,  3  per  cent  solution. 

Creolln,  1  per  cent  solution. 

Hydrogen  dioxide  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  water. 

Carbolic  acid,  2  per  cent  solution. 

A  great  majority  of  the  birds  re- 
cover in  a  few  days  if  the  cause  is 
immediately  removed.  If  the  cause 
continues  they  may  become  worse 
and  die,  or  the .  disease  may  become 
chronic  and  persist  for  a  long  time. 

A  simple  remedy  which  has  also 
been  used  very  effectively  for  all 
throat  and  nasal  trouble  is  1  part 
of  eucalyptus  oil,  9  parts  of  olive  oil. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  break  up  garlic 
so  as  to  make  it  juicy.  Add  this  to 
the  oil  mixture.  Keep  it  well  stopped 
and  shake  well  before  using.  Give 
about  three  drops  delivered  by  a 
medicine  dropper  in  the  nose.  Hold 
the  beak  shut  so  all  the  mixture  goes 
to  the  throat. 


WMm\M\M\M  fri 


Inbreeding  Turkeys 

In  breeding  turkeys,  relationship 
must  be  avoided.  If  the  cock  has  con- 
siderable wild  blood  in  him  the  off- 
spring will  be  stronger.  Where  in- 
breeding is  practiced,  after  a  few 
years  the  young  will  be  liable  to  have 
crooked  breasts  and  other  deformities. 


Makipo;  Chicken  Runs 

In  laying  out  poultry  runs  make 
them  of  a  size  which  will  be  conven- 
ient to  cultivate  and  put  a  gate  in 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  team.  Horse 
power  is  cheaper  than  man  power; 
plowing  is  quicker  and  better  than 
spading. 


Molting  Hens 


require  a  good  tonic  and  con- 
ditioner to  keep  them  In 
health  and  get  them  laying 
again  quickly. 

COWLStMPfl  N"  :i  CONDITION 
Powder  will  do  It.  Write  for 
particulars  and  special  deliv- 
ered price. 


COULSON  CO. 

I'elaluma,  Oil. 


twahsatss 


PURE  BRED  O.  I.  CVS 
Have  10  boar  pigs  left  (mm  March  furrow. 
XI  i  i  .,!-'*  sired  by  Cosmos  and  Crescent  Carl. 
Everything  else  gone.  My  brood  sows  will  far 
row  in  Aug..  Hept.  and  Oct.  These  are  bred  to 
extra  big.  heary  boned  boars.  Am  taking  orders 
now  for  weaned  pigs:  8  weeks  old  when 
■hipped.     Write  your  wants  now. 

(.   It.  i  t  >\|\(.I1\>1,   Mills,,  Cal. 
Member  of  N.  O.  L.  C.  Chester  White  Record 
Association. 


Grow 


Bif  profits — little  work,  no  trouble. 
Anyone  can  grow  them.  Plant 
•  Spawn  now — flrnt  crop  in  six  weeks, 
you  can  sell  more  than  yon  can 
trow.  Yon  elwav«  get  big  prices. 
We  teach  you  I  -w.  Free — furnish 
yon  with  the  celebrated  Arndt  Pure 
Culture  Spawn  guaranteed  to  grow. 
Write  for  interesting  booklet 

^ARNDT  MUSHROOM  FARM  INC.i 

UNION  OIL  BU>G.  lOSANCfUS  CAL 


Fancy  Alfalfa  Seed 
Vetch 

Recleaned  Barley  Seed 

Write  for  Prlcea  and  Sample*. 

West  Coast  Seed  House, 

11H-118    K.    7th  St., 
I  ••»    Anarelea,  Cal. 


Clearing  Stump  Land 

With  A  Monarch  Steel  StumpPullei 


'GREASE 

WHITTIER  COBURN  CO  S  F.  SOLE  MFRS. 


fifimf/ifi    All  well-known 
M  H  IMI  M 

1  lill  vii 

Supply  Co..   Dept  5.  ltiol 
Mission  SL,  San  Francisco. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  sell  to  the  consumer. 
Box  shock  and  Boxes, 
Trays,  Lumber,  Mill- 
work,  Doors,  Windows, 
Moulding.  Wagron  tanks. 
Spraying  tanks.  Inde- 
pendent. 

R.  I  .  WILSON,  Stockton,  California. 
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Culling  Poor  Hens      Fattening  Fowls 


 By   Paul  McKenzie  

THERE  is  a  practice  among  poul- 
trymen  of  waiting  until  along  in 
February  and  March  to  cull  out  the 
"boarders"  among  the  hens.  This 
plan  is  rather  ridiculous  with  feed  in 
general  as  expensive  as  it  is. 

Why  not  pick  out  the  nonlayers 
now  before  the  expense  of  winter 
feeding  is  felt?  Why  keep  the  drones 
and  "boarders"  half  the  winter  sea- 
son and  then  cull  them  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  breeding  time? 

It  is  foolishness  to  get  a  few  score, 
a  few  hundred,  or  maybe  a  thousand 
hens  together  and  estimate  the  egg 
output  in  advance  according  to  the 
number  of  hens  you  have.  The  more 
hens  you  have  in  such  a  flock  the 
more  non-producers  you  are  likely  to 
have.  In  order  to  make  a  decent 
profit  on  the  investment  you  will  have 
to  go  through  the  flock  picking  out 
the  loafers. 

The  drones  and  loafers  should  be 
taken  out  and  put  in  the  fattening 
coops  as  soon  as  possible.  The  quick- 
er they  are  on  the  market  the  better, 
and  by  fitting  them  for  the  early  win- 
ter and  holiday  trade  you  may  be 
able  to  get  something  out  of  these 
drones. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  the  loaf- 
ers are  missed  when  they  are  culled 
out  of  the  flock.  There  is  no  de- 
crease in  the  egg  yield  and  about  the 
only  change  is  in  the  amount  of  food 
required  daily.  Of  course,  they  will 
have  to  be  culled  carefully.  Pick  out 
the  layers  and  cull  the  nonlayers  off 
as  fast  as  you  can.  Of  course,  the 
trap-nesting  system  is  a  wonderful 
aid  in  such  work,  but  we  can't  all 
have  them.  A  pair  of  sharp  eyes  and 
a  fairly  good  memory  will  do  very 
well  in  the  place  of  the  trap  nests  if 
they  cannot  be  installed. 

Here  is  an  experiment  that  is  well 
worth  trying  in  any  flock,  big  or  lit- 
tle. Cull  out  the  known  nonlayers, 
sell  them,  kill  them,  get  rifl  of  them 
in  some  fashion.  Then  double  up  on 
the  feed  of  the  picked  flock  that  is 
left.  Do  this  if  you  want  eggs.  It 
takes  food  to  produce  eggs  after  all, 
and  you  can  well  afford  to  be  a  little 
generous  with  the  rations  after  get- 
ting rid  of  the  drones  and  the  non- 
producers. 

I  have  seen  flocks  increase  50  per 
cent  in  their  egg  production  within 
a  short  time  after  this  was  tried. 
There  is  another  thing  about  flock 
culling  that  ought  to  be  considered. 
Thinning  out  the  number  helps  greatly 
in  many  instances.  I  know  there  are 
many  people  who  think  there  is  lit- 
tle profit  in  handling  hens  unless 
there  are  hundreds  of  them.  Some- 
times it  is  better  to  have  100  rather 
than  1,000  as  far  as  the  profit  per 
hen  is  concerned. 

We  are  likely  to  go  into  the  win- 
ter with  our  houses  too  crowded  for 
comfort  or  profit.  It  will  not  do 
to  rely  entirely  upon  figuring  out 
floor  space  for  the  hens.  The  condi- 
tions may  seem  all  right  in  every 
wav,  but  the  alert  birds  will  take  care 
of  themselves  and  the  more  helpless 
individuals  will  be  trampled,  crowded 
and  partially  starved. 

The  nonlayers  should  be  looked  for 
from  time  to  time  and  unrelentingly 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  found. 

Caponizing  Fowls 

The  large  breeds  are  best  for  cap- 
onizing. A  few  months  old  capon  is 
no  better  than  a  cockerel.  A  capon 
will  more  readily  put  on  fat  and  get 
large  and  prime  after  maturity.  The 
object  in  caponizing  is  to  secure 
quality  and  size,  but  quality  is  the 
most  important.  Age  does  not  impair 
a  capon  as  it  does  a  cockerel,  provid- 
ed the  bird  is  not  kept  longer  than  a 
year  and  a  half. 

Capons  will  have  to  mature  before 
they  can  get  much  flesh,  and  for  that 
reason  they  cannot  be  sold  while 
young. 


 By   L.  F.   Du  Bois  

'"PHE  best  time  in  the  year  to  fat- 
A  ten  chickens  is  in  the  fall.  In 
order  to  get  the  best  prices  for  the 
birds  the  fattening  should  be  started 
in  time  to  get  them  ready  for  the 
early  fall  and  the  holiday  markets. 

Where  the  coops  and  the  quarters 
can  be  arranged  the  cramming  meth- 
od of  feeding  will  pay  better  than  any 
other  that  can  be  used.  It  gives  the 
birds  a  finish  that  cannot  be  equaled 
in  any  other  way. 

The  success  of  cramming  depends 
greatly  on  the  quarters.  The  birds 
must  not  have  any  exercise,  being 
closely  confined  in  coops,  placed  in  a 
semi-darkened  shed.  The  fattening 
coops  will  have  to  be  specially  made 
in  most  cases.  I  use  slats  one-half 
inch  thick  and  one  and  one-half  inches 
wide.  These  are  placed  on  the  coop, 
the  sides,  the  ends  and  the  top,  leav- 
ing a  space  about  two  inches  wide 
between  the  slats.  On  the  bottom  of 
the  coop  I  use  the  same  slats,  nail- 
ing them  on  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  apart. 

There  is  another  type  of  coop  in 
use  that  is  6'/2  feet  long,  16  inches 
from  back  to  front  and  18  inches  in 
height.  It  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  means  of  board  parti- 
tions. These  compartments  will  each 
hold  four  or  five  birds. 

Chickens  in  this  type  of  coop  are 
fed  from  a  trough  fastened  along  the 
front  where  the  birds  in  all  the  com- 
partments can  reach  the  rations 
easily.  It  is  an  ordinary  V-shaped 
trough,  shallow  and  so  fastened  that 
it  comes  just  above  the  level  of  the 
coop  floor. 

When  I  choose  birds  for  the  cram- 
ming process  I  pick  out  the  three- 
pounders  that  are  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous. During  the  first  week  they  are 
fed  from  the  troughs  all  they  will 
eat,  three  times  daily.  The  actual 
cramming  should  not  begin  till  the 
second  week. 

The  ration  consists  of  finely  ground 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings 
or  animal  meal  all  mixed  together 
with  buttermilk  or  skim  milk.  This 
mixture  may  be  put  together  in  the 
following  proportions:  Animal  meal, 
one  part;  oatmeal,  one  part;  wheat 
middlings,  four  parts,  and  cornmeal, 
five  parts.  This  may  be  worked  into 
a  smooth  paste  and  fed  with  the 
cramming  machines  or  forced  down 
the  birds'  throats  by  hand.  Many  of 
the  cramming  machines  are  inexpen- 
sive and  easy  to  operate. 

In  most  of  the  machines  the  paste 
is  held  in  a  reservoir  and  is  forced 
into  the  bird's  crop  through  a  rubber 
tube.  In  cramming  the  bird  is  held 
firmly  under  the  left  arm  and  the 
tube  inserted  in  the  throat.  When 
the  crop  is  filled  the  bird  is  put  back 
in  the  coop.  The  cramming  by  hand 
is  slower  and  less  satisfactory,  but 
patient  work  will  get  a  great  deal 
more  food  into  the  bird  than  would 
be  taken  on  its  own  initiative. 

The  weight  of  a  chicken  may  be 
increased  from  25  to  50  per  cent  in 
four  weeks  of  feeding.  Naturally  the 
greatest  gain  comes  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  the  cramming.  The 
quality  of  the  flesh  is  greatly  im- 
proved at  this  time. 

Gravel  or  some  other  form  of  grit 
should  be  supplied  during  the  process. 
When  a  bird  gets  out  of  condition  he 
may  as  well  be  given  a  dose  of  salts 
and  turned  out  on  the  runs.  Water 
should  be  given  twice  daily,  but  it  is 
not  a  good  plan  to  leave  it  before  the 
birds  all  day. 

As  soon  as  the  birds  are  ready  for 
the  market  they  should  be  sold. 
After  a  certain  amount  of  flesh  has 
been  put  on  them  further  gains  will 
be  very  small.  They  should  be 
hastened  to  the  market,  or  killed  and 
dressed  and   then  sold. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.'S 

Thoroughly 
Galvanized  Wire 

A  New  and  Decided  Advance  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Wire  for 
Woven  Wire  Fences 


A  Galvanizing  of  Great  Durability,  Originally  Developed  and  to 
be  Found  only  in  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.'s  Fences 


THE  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  is  the  first  to 
develop  a  THOROUGHLY  GALVANIZED  WIRE. 
It  has  a  thicker  coat,  a  quality  more  refined,  and  a 
deeply  adhesive  contact  of  the  zinc  and  the  steel  that  solidly 
unites  the  two  metals,  highly  flexible  without  injury,  and 
having  a  finish  and  weather  resistance  unequalled  —  a 
thoroughly  galvanized  wire. 


There  are  wonderful  records  of  super- 
extraordinary  efficiency,  such  an  an  auto 
tire  lasting  30.000  miles;  a  pair  of  shoes, 
suit  of  clothes  or  a  wagron  showing  as- 
tonishing durability;  two  ships  built  ex- 
actly alike,  one  being  vastly  better;  or  a 
certain  piece  of  woven  wire  fencing  ap- 
parently indestructible  under  long  years 
of  severe  trial. 

Years  ago,  in  making  and  galvanizing 


steel  wire,  we  searched  out  tho  reason 
for  this  spasmodic  super-excellence,  and 
found  it  to  be  the  chance  combination  of  a 
high  state  of  perfection,  in  the  finest  detail, 
of  man,  methods,  machinery  and  materials. 
We  then  mastered  these  fickle  elements 
of  chance  by  the  employment  of  a  tre- 
mendous manufacturing  organization 
and  brought  them  under  control  for 
steady  and  continuous  production. 


We  now  announce  the  final  completion  of  our  facilities 
for  the  extensive  and  permanent  production  of  this  thoroughly 
galvanized  wire.  We  shall  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
celebrated  woven  wire  fences— the  AMERICAN  FENCE, 
the  ELLWOOD  FENCE,  the  ROYAL  FENCE,  the 
ANTHONY  FENCE,  and  all  our  other  fences. 


These  fences  are  adapted  for  all  field, 
farm  and  poultry  uses,  and  possess 
superior  structural  advantages  in  quality 
of  steel  and  fabric.  Dealers  everywhere 
throughout  the  country  display  these 
fences  and  will  Quote  lowest  prices. 


They  cost  no  more  than  other  fences 
and  considering  the  extra  large  and  heavy 
wires  used,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  new 
thorough  galvanizing ,  makes  them  espe- 
cially attractive  as  the  best  and  cheapest 
fences. 


FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  Pres.  and  Gen'l  Sales  Manager 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  PITTSBURGH  DENVER 


U.  S.  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland 


Seattle 


THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  FENCE  POST  cheaper  than  wood  and  more 
durable.  Send  for  booklet  of  uses.  36000 


During  the  Moulting  Season 

Do  not  neglect  your  hens.  Feed  daily  GOLDEN  EAGLE 
EGG  FOOD,  either  as  a  dry  mash  or  in  a  crumbly  form.  Bring 
them  through  the  moult  quickly  and  keep  them  in  good  condition 
during  this  period. 

DON'T  PUT  OFF  TO-DAY, 

AS  THE  HENS  MAY  CEASE  TO  LAY 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

PETALUMA  CALIFORNIA 


K0K0M0  wire  FENCE 

Either  square  or  diamond  mesh,  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory 
prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 


Market   hikI   Aurora  Sts. 


Stockton,  Cnl. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


THE  FARMERS'  MARKET  PLACE 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  tie  proper  classi- 
fication for  three  cento  a  word  for  each 
Insertion.  ^^^^^^ 

POULTRY 


REAL  ESTATE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Baby  chicks  for 

sale;  baby  chicks,  day  old,  $10 1  per 
hunrlred  and  $90  per  thousand.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  $4.50  per  hundred.  Cock- 
erels and  pullets,  prices  on  application. 
Tin-  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box  L,  Irv- 
Ington,  Cal.     A.  de  Campos.  Prop. 

Shcpnard's      Famous .     Anconas,  the 

worlds  best:  single  or  rose  comb, 
first  at  world's  greatest  shows,  includ- 
ing London  (England).  Madison  Square 
and  Cleveland;  greatest  egg  record,  256 
average;  catalogue  free.  Cecil  Shep- 
pard,  Berea.  Ohio.  President  Interna- 
tiornl   Ancona  Club.  

FREE  66-pa^e  catalogue,  describes  in 

detail  prices,  etc.,  on  19  kinds  of  baby 
chicks,  hatching  eggs.  incubators, 
brooders,  etc.  We  ship  everywhere. 
The  Pioneer  Hatchery  Co.,  112  E.  8th 
St..  I. os  Angeles,  CaL  

White  Mine  -ca  Chicken  Ranch — A  num- 
ber of  good  voung  hens  for  sale;  also 
cockerels  for  breeding  purposes  at  rea- 
sonable price;  write  for  prices.  T.  H. 
II..       ■    Ronte  2.  Santa  Ana,  Cal.  

White  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  our  spe- 
cialty;   Beal-American   strain;  stock 
eggs  and  ducklings.   Free  circular.  E. 
E.     Bloomlield,     Box     22H,  Hlllhurst, 

Wash.  

"Pigeons,"    Runts,    Carneaux,  Homers, 
Maltese,     Tumblers,     White  Kings; 
thousands  to  select  from;  largest  plant 
in  "W  est  C.  R.  King,  E  and  Spring  St., 

Hayivard,  Cal.  

White  Rocks — Mottled  Anconas — Fancy 
Utility — Great  winter  layers;  stock 
and  eggs  for  sale;  catalogue  free. 
Daniels  &  Sons,  Ideal  Poultry  Yards, 
llo<|uiam,  Wash.  

Petaluma  Hatchery — Now  booking  or- 
ders for  December  and  spring;  can 
ship  day  old  chicks  to  points  reached 
in  three  days.  Send  for  circular.  I-  W. 
Clark,   Proprietor.   Pctnliimn,  Cal.  

Ceo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  largest  and 
oldest  poultry  supply  house  in  the 
W  est.  B31-637  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Write  for  free  feeding  sys- 
tem. "   

Hatching  Eggs  That  Hatch — From  Ho- 
ganized  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  $6  per 
luO;  $50  per  1,000.  Book  early.  R.  H. 
Dickinson,  Pine  Tree  Poultry  Farm, 
Los  Uatos,  Cal.     Phone  202  J*.  

Burred     Plymouth  Rocks — "The  kind 
that  win  and  lay.".   Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing and  stock  for  sa'le.    Chas.  H.  Vod- 
deii,  box  093,  Los  Gates,  CaL 

For  Sale — Thoroughbred  White  Holland 
turkeys,    Pearl   guineas,   blue  Anda- 
lusian  cockerels,  Duroc-Jersey  pigs.  E. 
A.  McKlnley.  Ikiah.  Cal.     R.  F.  D. 

Bronze  Turkeys  and  eggs;  large  size; 

good  plumage;  early  maturity.  Eggs 
$5  per  setting.  $35  per  100.  (Circulars.) 
Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  

Trap-nested    S.    C.    White    Leghorns — 

Cockerels,  breeders,  eggs  and  chicks. 
Arthur  R.  Schroeder,  Box  22,  San 
Gregorlo.  Cal.  

Eggs — Indian  Runner  duck's  eggs  from 
the  noted  Colwin  strain,  $1.50  dozen. 
Win.   \utnian,   California   Chicken  Co., 
Mnylicld.  Cal. 

Baby  Chicks  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on    approval    before    remitting.  No 
weak     ones     charged     for.  Schellvllle 
Hatchery,  Route  1.  Sonoma,  Cal. 

Giant     broniie     turkeys — Toms  weigh 
over  20  pounds  at  8  months.  Write 
for  prices.     Mrs.  Nellie  Hart,  Holtvllle, 

Cal.  

Bourbon  red  turkeys — Hardiest  breed. 

Fine  stock  for  sale.  C.  P.  Guthrie, 
Snn  Jacinto,  Cal. 

If  you  want  eggs — Get  Blue  Andalus- 
ia ns.     D.    M.    Calbreath,  Monmouth, 
Oregon. 


TREES 


For  Sale — 300,000  sour  and  sweet 
orange  stock;  clean,  large  trees;  50,- 
000  budded  Navels,  Valencias  and  lemon 
trees.  Will  exchange  trees  for  land. 
Partner  wanted.  J.  P.  Butler  Jr.,  R.  F. 
D.  No.  1,  Box  SO.  Pasadena,  CaL  

Orchardlsts — 1  have  3,000  2-year-old 
Placentia  perfection  soft-shelled 
English  walnut  trees  about  3  feet  high, 
35c  each;  500  California  black  at  20c. 
Z.  T.  Spencer,  Lakeport,  Cal. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

For  Sale — Italian  bees.    For  prices  ad- 
dress Nr.  Talnter,  Corle  Madera,  Cal. 


TRACY   CAR  DEN"   FARMS — 

PROFITS  SURE  TO  111  YERS — 

These  farms,  one  mile  from  Tracy,  are 
among  the  best  that  the  wonderful  San 
Joaquin  Valley  has  to  offer.  Near  to 
the  greatest  market  of  the  West.  San 
Francisco.  Soil  rich,  deep,  with  water 
in  unlimited  quantities.  Greatest  crops 
of  alfalfa  possible  to  produce  anywhere. 
Hogs,  dairying,  garden  truck,  all  mon- 
ey-makers. Here  you  can  prosper  on 
land  where  crops  are  consistently 
bounteous  and  where  you  can  establish 
your  permanent  home  in  happiness. 
Just  a  little  money  to  start.  We  make 
the  way  easy  for  you.  Do  not  hold 
back  because  the  amount  of  ready 
money  you  can  command  may  be  small. 
Call  and  let  us  show  you  the  wav.  B. 
Sehapiro  ,V  <  <..,  208-8  Phelun  hide.,  S. 
V.,  Cal.  Excursions  every  Sunday  from 
our  office. 


Oregon  Farm  for  Sal* — $25,000.00  will 
buy  an  ideal  164-acre  farm  in  the 
beautiful  Willamette  Valley,  where 
crops  never  fail;  50  acres  in  clover, 
balance  In  grain  and  hay;  130  walnut 
trees,  part  bearing;  two  acres  of 
prunes,  apples  and  cherries.  Well  fin- 
ished nine-room  house;  good  barn. 
Plenty  of  water  the  year  round.  Out- 
buildings all  under  painL  Is  an  ex- 
cellent dairy  farm,  one  mile  from  a 
live  town  of  3.500  population.  Half 
cash,  balance  easy  terms.  Owner  has 
other  business.  Address  owner,  A.  W. 
Fischer,  Corvallls,  Oregon. 

Would  You  Pay  $10  an  Acre  for  land 
that  will  grow  oranges,  lemons  or 
any  kind  of  pitted  fruit  or  land  that 
will  grow  fine  apples  or  pears  without 
irrigation?  This  land  will  grow  from 
one  to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre;  finest 
climate  in  California;  rainfall  30  to  60 
indies.  Improved  ranches  $25  to  $10 
per  acre.  Write  me  your  wants.  Stock, 
grain  and  orchard  lands  in  tracts  of 
160  acres  and  upward.  W.  Wallace 
Baldy,  JUst,  Vadcra  County,  Cal. 

For  Sale — 56  acres  adjoining  a  thrifty 
town;  highly  improved  and  will  pay 
good  interest  on  the  investment;  10 
acres  alfalfa,  produced  100  tons  this 
year;  25  acres  in  peaches,  15  acres  in 
vines,  6  acres  in  eucalyptus;  all  live 
years  old  and  good  stand;  water  supply 
abundant  at  all  times.  Price  $300  per 
acre.  Half  cash,  balance  terms.  This 
tract  is  worth  the  money  asked  with- 
out any  improvements  on  account  of  its 
location  and  soil.  Address  H.  R.  Kamm, 
1341  M  St..  Fresno,  Cal.  

Twenty  acres  finest  river  bottom  pear 

land,  or  will  sell  in  two  10-acre 
tracts;  all  cleared  and  ready  to  plant; 
same  kind  of  land  that  has  produced 
$1.0oo  per  acre  from  eleven-year-old 
trees  this  year:  fine  place  for  a  home; 
good  schools  close;  splendid  transpor- 
tation facilities,  including  electric; 
good  roads;  cheap  considering  quality 
of  land;  levee  protection  best  In  the 
valley.  Address  W.  V.  Sandercock,  23 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wisconsin  Apple  Orchartls — Costs  less 
to  start  and  produce  more  and  bet- 
ter apples  than  elsewhere;  nearness  to 
markets  great  factor  in  net  profits.  For 
information  relative  to  apple  orchard 
lands  along  the  Soo  Line  ask  for  book- 
let "Garden  of  Eden."  Address  W.  H. 
Klllen  Land  Commissioner,  Soo  Line, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

State    sells    land     now     regardless  of 

present  value;  information  about 
valuable  pieces  overlooked  near  all 
towns,  all  counties,  some  near  you.  Yon 
Seed  our  free  circulars.  Write  the  Cal- 
ifornia State-  Land  Information  Bureau, 
1B11  K   St..  Sacramento.  

1  ou  Need  Our  free  circulars  about  State 
land  overlooked.  Some  well  located 
near  you.  We  help  you  buy  direct  from 
officials  now  CHEAP.  Write  California 
State  1. n ml  Information  Bureau,  Sacra- 
mento, California.  

For  Sale— Improved  10-a<re  ranch  near 
El  Monte,  Cal.  Walnuts  interset  with 
peaches,  etc.  Modern  6-room  house, 
barn,  pumping  plant,  100  in.  water.  For 
particulars  write  H.  H.  Reeves,  Santa 
Ann,  Cal.  

I  will  sell  on  10  years'  time  80  to  3,000 
acres  farm  land  in  Lincoln  County, 
Wash.;  as  many  dollars  per  acre  as 
bushels  of  grain  grown  to  the  acre  this 
year.  C.  W.  Bethel.  Harrington.  Wnsh. 

For  Sale — Villa  sites  on  the  Blue  Lakes. 
Address  6.  A.  Bchrnd,  Midlake  P.  O., 

Cat. 


JEWELRY 


Did  yon  ever!  try  buying  jewelry  di- 
rect and  eliminating  the  retailer's 
profit,  thereby  saving  50  cents  on  every 
dollar?  We  sell  direct  to  you.  Special 
Xmas  price  list  on  any  article  in  which 
you  may  be  Interested.  Write  now!  • 
parish  &  Parish,  817  Chenery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

Farms  \\  anted — We  have  direct  buyers; 

don't  pay  commissions;  write,  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price; 
we  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Asso- 
ciation, K  Palace  bids;.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  

Wanted  to  hear  from  owner  who  has 
good  farm  for  sale.    Send  description 
and     price.       Northwestern  Business 
Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  

Wanted — Farm  lands.     For  quick  re- 
sults state  price  and  description  in 
first    letter.     Western     Sales  Agency, 
Phoenix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  

Wanted — Good  farm,  well  located:  from 
owner  only;  state  price  and  particu- 
lars.    Vivian,  Box  754,  Chicago. 

RABBITS 


LIVESTOCK 


Thoroughbred  Belgian,  Angora,  New 
Zealand  and  Flemish  Rabbits — 1913 
winners  of  16  firsts,  specials  and  cash 
prizes.  Catalogue  free.  Caldwell  Finn., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal*  San  Fernando  Boule- 
vard. 

MISCELLANEOUS— FOR 
SALE 


A  A  \  \  \  \  \  \A  — 

S  >  in  on  Brothers — Largest — Wreckers. 
Yards,  Corner  of  llth  A  Market,  Op- 
posite Inn  Ness  Ave.,  anil  Ilt7!>  Market 
St.,  Son   Francisco,  Cal. 

QUALITY  QUANTITY  SERVICE 

These  three  words  combined  mean 
money  to  the  purchaser.  All  we  ask 
is  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  at  our 
yards.  The  above  statement  will  be 
exemplified — 4,000,000  feet  of  new  and 
choice  second-hand  dimension  lumber 
to  select  from.  NEW  lumber  at  SEC- 
OND-HAND prices,  and  second-hand 
lumber,  good  as  new,  at  one-half  (%) 
new  prices.  Bring  your  list,  get  our 
price,  pay  your  money.  Step  into  five 
acres  of  lumber,  direct  our  men  to  pick 
what  you  want — our  teams  to  the  car, 
no  delay,  no  waiting.  Load  car  same 
day  order  is  placed — facts  and  figures 
backed  by  our  reputation  —  special 
prices  in  car  lots — anything  for  the 
building  —  plumbing  goods,  electrical 
material,  doors,  windows,  single  sash, 
ready  roofing,  building  paper,  nails, 
anything  both  new  and  second-hand. 
Special  prices  from  now  to  January 
1,  1914.  Correspondence  to  1679  Mar- 
ket St.,  Dept.  3.     Symon  Brothers. 

Second-hand  and  new  Water  Pipe — All 

sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good 
as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welssbaum 
Pipe  Works,  107  Eleventh  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Second-Hand  Pipe — Largest  dealers  in 
standard    pipe    and    screw  casings; 
prices    right:    guaranteed  first-class. 
Pacific  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Howard  Sts. 

For  sale — Alfalfa    hay,   second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  crops.  All  good,  first- 
class    hay.    Write    for   prices.     V.  L. 
Wiser,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Grldley,  Cal. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD 
BUYERS 


Gold,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought:  cash; 

assaying1,  50c.  Pioneer  Anna  y  In*; 
Com  pa  my,  430  Market  SI.,  Sun  Fran- 
pImco,  Cal. 


FROGS 


Frogs— Investigate  breeding  big  East- 
ern bullfrogs:    unusual  possibilities 
west   of  mountains.     Tremendous  de- 
mand.    Aquaco,  Seymour,  Conn. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


Dewey.    Strong    &    Co.    (Est.    1866)  — 
Patents,  trademarks,  inventors'  guide. 
100    mech.    movements    free.  911-916 
(  rocker  blilu.,  S.  F. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

Write,  Telephone  or  Wire  us  for  farm 
and  dairy  hands;  help  furnished 
without  cost  to  you.  Hanley  Employ- 
ment Agency,  phone  Main  727.  A22!»0, 
2H'/i   North  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


PHEASANTS 


llliiir- Necked  China  Pliensants  for  Sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Anna  Callente,  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 

Booklet,  "How  I  Raise  Pheasants."  20c. 

Prices  free.  H.  W.  Myers,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


1  nusual  offerings.  Guernseys!  Hamp- 
shire. ! — 1 H  months  Guernsey  bull 
from  H.  R.  dam  producing  536  lbs.  but- 
ter fat  and  an  under  yearling:  Guern- 
sey heifer;  prize  winning  bred  gilts 
and  young  Hampshire  boars  of  unusual 
merit;  you  want  this  kind  of  stock. 
D.  J.  W.  Henderson,  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Now  Ready — Ohio  Improved  Chester  (O. 

I.  C. )  Swine.  Young  boars  service 
size.  Weaned  pigs,  both  sexes;  mated: 
not  akin.  From  big,  aged  and  tested 
sows  and  by  boars  of  extra  heavy  bone. 
All  stock  crated  and  registered  free. 
C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Sacramento 
County,  California. 

Poland  Chinas  at  farmers'  prices.  The 
best  Iowa  and  Missouri  strains.  One 
good  brood  sow  bred  to  Long  I  lad  lev. 
Four  gilts  bred  to  Golden  Tourist.  N. 
M.   Lester,  Grldley.  Cal.  

Hogs — Registered  Duroc's  pigs,  bred 
gilts  and  boars  of  good  Eastern  and 
Western  strains.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress  Lladqnlst  Brothers,  Tnrlock,  Cal. 
Bay  a  registered  Jersey  ball  or  bull 
calf  from  prize  winners  and  pro- 
ducers, none  better,  from  N.  H.  Locke 
Co..   I.oekeford.  Cal.  

Registered    Berkshires:     young  boars 
ready  for  service;  popular  American 
strains.    G.  B.  Reeves,  Mountain  Yiew, 

Cal.  

For  sale — Large  Toggenburg  buck;  al- 
ways hornless;  has  two  wattles;  vig- 
orous,   gentle,    good    feeder;  picture. 
Crorge  Langlnls,  Sebnstopol,  Cal. 

.1.  W.  Bennlt.  Route  2,  Modesto,  Cal. — 

Registered  Holsteln  bulls  from  large 
producing  dams.  Write  for  particulars. 

Forest  Hill  Stock  Farm — Duroc  Jersey 
swine;  choice  young  pigs  and  breed- 
Ing  stock.  John  Schraeder,  Gates,  Ore. 

350  Rig-type  Mulefoot  Hogs  of  all  ages 
for  sale.    Catalogue  free.   John  Dun- 

lap.  Wllllamsport.  Ohio. 

Palelnes    Ranch    Co.,    Palclnes,  Cal.— 

Registered  Percherons  and  Short- 
horns. 

G.   A.   Murphy.   Perkins,   Cal  Breeder 

of  Berkshire  swine,  also  Shorthorn 

cattle. 

Registered  Duroc  Hogs,  $10,  at  .wean- 
ing time.  Out  of  champion  ancestors- 
Ed.  E.  Johnson.  Tnrlock,  Cal. 

Registered  Berkshires,  sin.  at  weaning 
time.  W.  D.  Cood.  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 

SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Trees   that   stand    Inspection— Four  to 

six  feet;  apple,  8c  each;  pear,  20c 
each;  $150  per  1,000.  Petite,  Standard, 
Imperial  Prune,  $12  per  100.  Grafted 
Franquette  Walnut,  2  to  3  feet,  50c. 
Write  for  prices  on  other  stock.  Qual- 
ity guaranteed.  Southern  Oregon  Nur- 
sery, Yonealla,  Oregon. 

Strawberry  Plants — Magoon.  Gold  Dol- 
lar, Clark  Seedling,  Wilson,  Marshall, 
Klondike,  Early  Ozark,  also  several 
other  varieties.  Strong,  well-rooted 
plants  packed  In  moss,  $2.50  per  1,000. 
One-year-old  asparagus  plants,  30  cents 
per  100.    Chas.  J.  Roth,  Csaby,  Oregon. 

Best    hudded    Avoeadoes— 2    to    6  feet. 

Seedlings  at  wholesale.  Feljoa  In 
bearing.  Australian  fruiting  passion 
vines.  Many  other  rare  plants.  10.000 
Valencia  orange  trees.  Semi-Tropic 
Nursery,  Monrovia,  Cal. 

The  1,200-Acre  Nursery — Growers  of 
1.500  varieties  of  trees  and  plants. 
Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Orenco,  Oregon. 
Sales  office.  .723  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Los  Angeles,  CaL, 

Spineless  Cactus —  Burbank's  Improved 
varieties  of  forage  and  fruiting  caa- 
tus.  Orders  taken  for  spring  1M4  de- 
livery. Send  for  catalogue  and  price 
list.  Jesse  I.  Jewell.  Santa  Rosa.  Oil. 
Spineless  (  set  us,  berry,  small  fruit  and 
vegetable  introduction.  Circular  free. 
Caldwell  Bros.,  Route  5,  Los  Angeles, 
CaL 


Wanted — 28,000     leaves     of  Tfurbank 
standard  cactus  In  leading  varieties. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  25S.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

Two  million  strawberry  plants,  Logan- 
berries, blacks,  gooseberries,  etc.  H. 
A.   Hyde,   Watsonvllle  Nurseryman. 

For    Sale — Spineless    cactus  cuttings, 
15c.    Carrie  lllddle.  Orange.  Cal. 

Clean    Yeteb    Seed,    $2.75   per  hundred. 
Murphy's  Seed  Store.  Albany,  tire. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Van     der     >alllen's     All  Engineering; 

School;  estah.  18«4.  Rlst  and  Tele- 
graph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Additional  Farmers'  Market  Plnee  ad- 
vertisements nlll  be  found  on  Page  27. 
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BUSINESS  PERSONALS 

Ladiea — Dime  package  of  Yeast  Starter 
lasts  six  months.  Makes  fine  bread. 
Always  fresh,  no  disappointments. 
I  Recommended  by  bakers.  Thousands 
using  it.  Send  dime  to-day.  Agents 
wanted.  Yeast  Starter  Company, 
Quiiicy,  111.   

Patent,  architectural,  mechanical  illus- 
tration drawing;  blueprinting,  trac- 
ing, mapping,  perspectives.  Write  the 
San  Jose  Drafting  Co.,  108  Ryland 
Bldg.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  

LEGAL  ADVICE  BY  MAIL.  Forward 
your  statement  of  facts,  inclosing  50 
cents  for  our  opinion.  Strictly  confi- 
dential. '  Legal  Correspondence  Bureau, 
408  Orchard  St.,  Fresno,  Cnl.  

If  tou  covet  an  Ideal  California  Home, 

don't  miss  OUR  CALIFORNIA  HOME, 

weekly.    Not  selling  land.     $1  a  year. 

D.  L.  BeckTvlth,  Santa  Margarita,  Cal. 

Gipsey  Gall  Cure.  Formula  free.  Ad- 
dress Consolidated  Co.,  878  17th  St., 

Oakland,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


Anv  intelligent  person  may  earn  good 
income  corresponding  for  news- 
papers; experience  unnecessary;  send 
for  particulars.  Press  Syndicate,  1095 
Lockport,  IV.  Y. 

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

For  Sale— Flour  city  tractors;  we  quit 

the  tractor  business;  we  have 
H  P.  (32  H.  P-  drawbar)  tractors;  4 
cylinders;  no  better  at  any  price;  for- 
mer price  $3,500;  never  been  used;  will 
sacrifice  for  cash;  no  reasonable  offei 
refused.  The  H.  C.  Shaw  Company, 
Stockton,  Cnl.  

For     Sale — Forming     Ma-hlnery.  One 

new  Case  60  h.  p.  steam  engine  ana 
new  separator,  32-inch  cylinder,  with 
blower  and  recleaner;  also  two  new 
sections  of  John  Deere  steam  plow. 
Box  288,  Santa  Ana,  Cnl.  


MUSIC 


All  the  late  song  lilts,  15c.  seven  for 
S1.00.  When  It's  Apple  Blossom  Time 
in  Normandy;  Sailing  Down  Chesapeake 
Bay  Sunshine  and  Roses;  Tickle  the 
Ivories;  What  D'ye  Mean,  Lost  Your 
Dog?;  Anti-Ragtime  Girl;  Cross  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line.  Send  for  catalogue 
lifting  hundreds  more.  We  carry  a 
teaching  and  classical  catalogue,  con- 
taining 1,600  at  10c  each,  also  one  of 
300  at  5c  each.  One  cent  extra  by  mail. 
The  Remlck  Song  Shop,  900  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Col.  


AGENTS  WANTED 


I  mnde  *50.000  in  five  years  in  the  mail 
order  business;  began  with  ?5.  Send 
for   free   booklet.     Tells  how.  HEA- 
COCK,  1695  Lockport,  X.  Y. 

FOR  MEN 


An  Xmos  Gift— One  box  of  100  genuine 
Wheeling  Stogies  for  $2.  Union  made. 
Postage  prepaid.  Send  25c  for  box  of 
samples.  Address  B.  J.  Smith,  P.  O. 
Box   095,    Dept.    B,    Wheeling,    W.  U. 


FOR  WOMEN 


Girls'  russet  leather  wrist  purse.  Cute, 
catchy,  stylish.    An  elegant  present; 
15c     C.  Wesley,  Aurora,  III.  


BOOKS 


World's  Best  Self-Educational  Books- 
Agricultural  (Poultry,  Stock,  Fruit, 
etc)-  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Scientific. 
Any  'technical  subject.  Woman's  books 
(sewing,  cooking,  beauty,  etc.).  Cata- 
logues free.  Explain  subject  fully.  C. 
Higene  Co.,  Dept.  B,  2441  Post  st..  Son 
Francisco.   


SALESMEN  WANTED 


Salesmen — Slnc**c  pluggers  make  Rood. 

Big  new,  automatic  combination.  12 
tools  '  in  ont,  Sells  to  contractors, 
farmers,  teamsters,  fence  builders, 
threshers,  mines,  etc.;  24  pounds  but 
lifts  or  pulls  3  tons.  Stretches  wire, 
pulls  posts,  hoists,  etc.  Write  for  the 
facts  on  this  fast  money  maker.  Harrnh 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Drawer  II,  Bloom- 
fleld,  Ind.   


NOVELTIES 


Swiss    Warbler's    Bird    Call — Imitates 
any  bird  or  animal  perfectly;  hunter's 
friend,    boys'    delight;    10c  postpaid. 
Hilllard,  052  Dora,  Ala. 
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that  she  had  the  capacity  of  making 
alfalfa  hay,  when  fed  to  her  at  the 
best  of  her  milking  period,  worth  $60 
a  ton. 

Milking  demonstrations  were  given 
each  day  by  the  various  mechanical 
milking  machines,  but  even  more  in- 
teresting than  these  were  the  demon- 
strations of  hand  milking  given  in 
contests  between  herdsmen,  milk 
dealers,  the  wives  of  dairymen,  girls 
and  boys. 

Of  great  practical  value  were  the 
cow  testing  demonstrations  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Rawl  and  Forbes 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
a  report  says  there  are  over  5,000,000 
cows  in  the  United  States  "eating 
their  heads  off,"  that  is,  they  produce 
less  than  they  cost.  These  "robber 
cows"  are  being  supported  by  the 
nation  at  large  through  the  necessary 
additional  charge  which  the  dairyman 
puts  on  his  butter  and  milk. 

The  census  figures  show  the  aver- 
age production  of  butter  fat  per  cow 
in  the  United  States  at  145  pounds  a 
year.  The  average  production  in 
Denmark  is  more  than  225  pounds. 
Increase  the  yield  of  the  21,550,000 
milch  cows  in  the  United  States  by 
even  55  pounds  and  we  would  have 
a  production  of  1,185, 1350,000  pounds 
of  butter  fat  more  than  at  present. 
To  further  this  result  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  organizing  cow- 
testing  associations  everywhere.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  scientific  about 
cow  testing.  It  is  simply  a  common 
sense  plan  to  find  out,  by  weighing 
the  milk,  which  are  the  robber  cows, 
which  near-robbers,  and  which  the 
profitable  ones.  Then  the  robbers  are 
put  to  the  block,  the  near-robbers  are 
fed  differently  to  make  them  profit- 
able, and  the  profitable  ones  go 
through  a  course  of  dieting  to  make 
them  still  more  profitable. 

Hardly  less  important  than  the 
dairy  cattle  themselves  were  the  ex- 
hibits of  apparatus  and  equipment  for 
handling  and  housing  cattle  and  milk 
products.  These  exhibits  covered  all 
phases  of  the  industry  from  fencing, 
barn  equipment,  milking  machines, 
separators,  churns,  butter  workers, 
milk-bottling  and  cheese-making 
equipment,  milk  evaporating  and  milk 
delivery  appliances.  There  were  en- 
gines of  all  sizes  and  makes.  There 
were  big  ones  designed  for  large 
plants  and  small  ones  fitted  to  save 
the  farm  woman  nearly  all  the  drudg- 
ery of  household  work.  They  were 
portable  and  fitted  to  run  the  sepa- 
rator, the  washing  machine,  mangle, 
pump  and  even  rock  the  cradle.  One 
ccUild  almost  wish  Santa  Claus  would 
specialize  on  this  gift  for  farm 
women.  It  was  pleasing  to  note  that 
California  was  represented  in  the  ma- 
chinery department,  though  there 
were  no  cattle  from  this  state  among 
the  exhibits. 

Miss  Catherine  Mackay,  dean  of 
house  economics  of  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  Miss  Mabel 
Bevier  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strated how  the  housewife  may  cut 
the  cost  of  living  by  the  increased  use 
of  dairy  products. 

While  credit  for  the  splendid  organ- 
ization representing  all  branches  of  the 
dairy  industry  must  be  divided  among 
the  broadminded  leaders  of  the  de- 
partments from  breeds  to  ultimate 
consumers,  great  appreciation  should 
also  be  given  H.  E.  Van  Norman, 
president  of  the  National  Dairy  Show 
Association,  vice  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
California  and  director  of  the -State 
University  Farm  at  Davis,  Cal.,  and 
W.  Skinner,  general  manager  of  the 
National  Dairy  Show. 


Big  Dairy  Show      Farmers'  Meetings 
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tion  has  been  very  successful  in  in- 
creasing the  interest  in  all  branches 
of  animal  husbandry  and  in  leading 
a  way  to  the  best  type  of  soil  con- 
servation and  farm  betterment. 

'THE  National  Conservation  Con- 
JL  gress,  in  annual  session  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  came  very  near  to  wreck- 
ing its  existence  on  the  political  rock 
of  centralization  or  State's  rights,  as 
applied  to  public  lands  and  water. 
The  committee  on  resolutions  made 
no  mention  of  either  the  majority  or 
minority  reports. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  former  National 
Forester  and  father  of  the  minority 
waterways'  report,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  report  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  solemn  judgment  of  the 
Congress  that  hereafter  no  water 
power  now  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  public  should  be  sold,  granted  or 
given  away  in  perpetuity  or  in  any 
manner  removed  from  the  public 
ownership,  which  alone  can  give 
sound  basis  of  assured  and  permanent 
control  in  the  interests  of  the  people." 

The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  317  to  96. 

'TrHE  National  Grange,  probably  the 
JL  oldest  and  best  organized  of  rural 
life  associations  in  the  United 
States,  at  its  annual  session  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  re-elected  Oliver  Wil- 
son of  Peoria,  111.,  worthy  master; 
elected  G.  W.  F.  Gaunt  of  Mullica 
Hills,  N.  J.,  national  lecturer,  and  D. 
H.  Healy  of  North  Woodstock,  Conn., 
national  overseer. 

The  Grange  expressed  itself  as  not 
being  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
President  Wilson  in  his  selection  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

THE  Farmers'  Union  of  America, 
which  stands  for  the  formation  of 
a  National  Farmers'  Union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  better  systems  of 
farm  management,  transportation  and 
marketing  of  crops,  »better  country 
schools,  good  roads,  great  community 
interests  in  the  development  of  coun- 
try home  life,  and  a  better  national 
organization  of  farmers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  congressional  legis- 
lation by  the  united  efforts  of  farm- 
ers of  all  sections,  held  its  annual 
meeting  a  short  time  ago.  C.  S.  Bar- 
rett, National  President  of  this  or- 
ganization, will  visit  California  within 
a  short  time,  and  is  expected  to  do 
much  towards  the  stronger  organiza- 
tion of  the  Farmers'  Union  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Hop   Men   to  Organize 

Organization  of  hop  growers  in 
California,  Washington  and  Oregon, 
the  three  principal  States  of  this 
country  where  hops  in  any  quantity 
are  grown,  is  proposed  by  Sacra- 
mento valley  growers,  according  to 
Thomas  Coulter  of  Sacramento. 
Coulter  said  a  meeting  would  be  held 
of  Sonoma  and  Sacramento  valley 
growers  to  choose  a  committee  to 
take  up  the  question  of  organization 
with   Washington  and  Oregon  men. 

That  organization  is  necessary,  it 
is  claimed,  is  because  Eastern  brew- 
ers are  not  using  hops  in  beer  in  such 
quantity  as  heretofore.  Effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  national  legislation 
placing  the  making  of  beer  under  pure 
food  regulations. 


Prune  Exports  Grow 

Prunes  have  found  a  welcome 
home  in  many  foreign  lands,  judg- 
ing by  the  large  increase  in  exports 
from  Pacific  Coast  States.  Figures 
compiled  by  the  bureau  of  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce  show  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  1913  more 
than  118,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$6,666,000,  were  shipped  across  the 
seas.  In  1898  the  exports  amounted 
only  to  16,000,000  pounds. 


Planting  Trees 
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ing,  you  must  keep  the  roots  pro- 
tected as  much  as  possible.  Many 
trees  receive  permanent  injury  at  this 
time  by  failure  to  observe  this  rule.  I 
have  known  men  lay  out  the  trees  be- 
fore the  planters  are  ready  and  let 
them  lie  for  perhaps  one  or  two 
hours  in  a  drying  wind  and  hot  sun. 
Never  do  this.  If  the  weather  is 
cloudy,  with  no  wind,  you  need  not 
use  so  much  care.  A  good  way  is  to 
put  a  barrel  of  water  in  a  wagon  and 
keep  the  trees  immersed  till  used. 

How  large  a  hole  should  be  dug 
for  the  roots?  In  sedimentary  land 
the  hole  does  not  require  to  be  so 
very  large — one  and  a  half  feet  square 
will  do.  In  heavier  soils,  two  feet  will 
be  better.  Be  careful  to  use  the 
finest  soil  around  the  roots.  If  no 
rain  should  come  within  a  reasonable 
time,  two  buckets  of  water  should  be 
given  each  tree  to  settle  the  soil.  This 
is  not  usually  necessary,  as  we  have 
rain  to  do  this,  but  the  last  two 
seasons  have  been  exceptions.  Plant 
the  tree  a  little  deeper  than  it  stood 
in  the  nursery  rows. 

Shall  I  fertilize  my  trees  is  a  ques- 
tion often  asked.  The  answer  is,  No, 
it  is  not  necessary. 

The  trunks  of  all  young  trees  must 
be  protected  from  the  summer  suns. 
This  need  not  be  done,  however,  un- 
til April.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
tree  protectors,  some  made  of  tule, 
yucca  or  wood.  A  newspaper  wrapped 
around  the  tree  as  far  up  as,  say,  two 
to  two  and  a  half  feet,  makes  excel- 
lent protection  from  sunburn.  Many 
planters  whitewash  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  instead  of  using  tree  protectors. 

When  young  trees  throw  out 
growth  from  below  the  desired  height 
at  which  you  wish  them  to  branch, 
these  must  be  brushed  off  by  running 
the  hand  down  the  stem,  or  if  they 
are  too  large  to  do  this,  a  knife  must 
be  used. 

During  the  early  period  of  their 
growth  you  will  have  to  look  out  for 
insects — cut  worms,  for  instance. 
They  work  at  night  and  lodge  in  the 
soil  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  during  the 
day.  Go  over  your  trees  early  in  the 
morning  and  you  will  catch  many  of 
them. 

On  receipt  of  your  trees,  notify 
your  horticultural  inspector  of  their 
arrival  and  get  his  permission  to  haul 
them  home,  and  have  him  examine 
the  trees  there,  and  not  at  the  depot, 
because  when  the  bale  is  once  opened 
it  can  never  be  put  up  the  same  again, 
and  that  is  where  the  trees  will  re- 
ceive injury  by  drying  out. 

After  inspection,  begin  to  "heel 
them  in."  They  are  tied  in  bundles 
of  ten  or  twenty.  Cut  the  lower  rope 
and  spread  out  the  roots,  leaving  the 
top  string  around  the  branches,  and 
work  the  soil  carefully  around  the 
roots.  If  there  is  no  rain,  water 
them  thoroughly,  as  it  may  be  days 
before  you  get  them  all  planted. 
Many  trees  receive  injury  at  this  time 
by  poor  "heeling  in." 

If  your  trees  do  not  all  grow,  do 
not  blame  the  nurseryman.  Remem- 
ber, he  can  only  guarantee  to  fur- 
nish you  good,  healthy  trees.  He 
cannot  guarantee  them  to  grow,  as 
many  things  may  happen  over  which 
he  has  no  control. 

Look  out  for  gophers  and  squir- 
rels, and  remember  that  cultivation, 
and  plenty  of  it,  is  as  essential  as 
water.  Give  me  cultivation  without 
irrigation,  rather  than  irrigation  with- 
out cultivation.  The  soil  must  be 
aerated. 


Salt  for  Cows 

When  the  cows  are  salted  only 
once  a  week,  they  eat  too  much  at  a 
time,  and  it  causes  looseness  of  the 
bowels.  They  will  eat  a  little  salt 
nearly  every  day  if  it  is  kept  where 
they  can  get  at  it,  especially  when 
grass  is  fresh  and  abundant. 
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Tying  the  Can  to  the  String  Bean 

 By  O.  E.  Bremner  


U'T*  HE  age   of"  is  a  « 
A      term,    and    to  my 


convenient 
way  of 

thinking,  is  being  worked  over- 
time, for  it  is  the  age  of  the  bird- 
man,  the  specialist  and  many  others, 
and  for  our  special  purpose  we 
might,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Dooley,  say  "  'tis  the  canned  age." 
for  when  before  did  the  inhabitants 
of  this  earth  receive  everything  from 
art  to  tinned  tomatoes  in  a  more 
compact  and  accessible  form?  And 
somewhere  along  the  list  wc  tind  our 
friend,  the  string  bean. 

There  was  a  time,  and  that  not 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  folks 
thought  tomatoes  were  poison  and 
onions  could  not  possibly  be  used  as 
human  food.  And  so  to-day  you  will 
find  quite  a  few  housewives  who 
throw  up  their  hands  at  the  mention 
of  canned  string  beans  and  say: 
"Why,  I'd  as  soon  eat  rank  poison  as 
to  touch  the  things:  why.  they  put 
blue  vitriol  and  paris  green  in  'em  " 
Now.  that  is  a  bit  exaggerated,  but 
it  is  true  that  folks  really  do  have  a 
prejudice  against  this,  one  of  the 
cleanest,  most  toothsome  and  nour- 
ishing of  vegetables. 

During  my  summer  vacation  I 
skirted  a  part  of  Lake  county's 
beautiful  Clear  Lake,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  delightful  trip  suddenly  came 
upon  an  immense  bean  patch,  with 
scores  of  pickers  and  as  many  women 
busy  in  the  canneries.  Right  then  I 
resolved  to  discover  the  truth  about 
string  beans.  As  an  axiom,  I  want 
to  say  first  that  for  a  more  lucrative, 
safe,  clean  business,  and  one  that 
turn;  out  a  product  that  is  a  credit 
to  California  and  to  the  district 
where  it  is  produced,  I  know  of  none 
that  is  more  deserving  of  special 
mention. 

A  score  of  years  ago  W.  H.  Worn- 
bold,  at  Laurel  Dell,  started  the 
string  bean  industry  with  five  acres. 
This  year  he  is  reported  as  having 
nearly  180,  which  is  probably  over 
half  the  total  area  planted  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  land  lies  just  at  the  head 
of  Clear  Lake,  and  is  what  might  be 
called  made  land,  as  each  year  it 
overflows,  which  causes  a  new  coat 
of  rich  silt  to  be  deposited,  preclud- 
ing all  possibility  of  a  depletion  of 
the  essential  soil  elements.  It  is 
easily  worked,  so  easily,  in  fact,  that 
the  use  of  a  plow  can  almost  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  a  good,  strong  cul- 
tivator substituted. 

The  land  is  put  into  shape  and  the 
beans  planted  the  last  of  May  or  the 
fi'-st  of  June.  They  are  given  a  regu- 
lar cultivation  about  the  same  as  you 
would  give  corn,  and  this  continues 
until  nearly  pickine  time.  The  har- 
vest time  extends  from  about  July  15 
until  the  middle  of  September.  These 
are  lively  times.  The  force  of  pick- 
ers and  cannery  helpers  live  in  tents 
and  make  this  labor  period  a  sort  of 
vacation.  The  scarcity  of  white  labor 
makes  the  growers  somewhat  de- 
pendent on  the  Indians,  who  are  fine 
hands  at  harvesting  all  such  prod- 
ucts. The  wages  are  proportionately 
good,  the  pickers  receiving  $2  a  day 
and  the  cannery  help  10  cents  for  a 
box  of  about  ten  pounds,  for  snap- 
ping, filling  tins,  etc. 

The  canning  process  was,  at  first, 
held  to  be  a  secret,  and  great  care 
was  taken  to  guard  it,  but  in  reality 
it  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and  in  spite 
of  the  array  of  chemicals  in  bottles 
that  some  canners  displayed  in  the 
processing  room  to  give  the  idea  oi 
complication,  the  secret  soon  leaked 
out.  The  beans  are  picked  in  lug 
boxc-s  and  go  immediately  into  a  large 
vat  of  clear,  fresh,  running  water, 
where  they  are  thoroughly  washed. 
From  the  water  they  are  taken  to  the 
graders,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  process  of  all,  for  only 
pods  with  well  formed  beans  can  go 


into  the  first  grade.  If  too  old,  they 
are,  of  course,  tough,  and  if  too  voung 
they  turn  black  in  the  process  of 
cooking.  These  black  beans  place 
the  product  in  the  second  grade  and 
must  be  sold  at  a  discount  to  hotels 
and  restaurants.  They  are  good 
beans,  but  lose  the  beautiful  golden 
yellow  of  the  perfectly  canned  Crease 
Back  (which  is  the  variety  of  bean 
planted  exclusively  in  this  section  for 
canning.)  This  grading  must  be  done 
by  experts,  and  I  have  heard  of  bean 
canning  in  other  districts  which 
failed,  not  because  the  beans  were 
not  good  as  they  came  from  the 
vines,  but  because  of  the  improper 
grading,  some  of  them  turning  black 
in  the  cans. 

After  grading  the  beans  are 
snapped  and  placed  in  the  cans.  Next 
the  cans  are  filled  with  salt  brine, 
and  this  is  the  "mysterious"  part  of 
the  process,  for  the  only  chemical 
used  is  common  salt.  A  good,  strong 
brine  is  made  and  in  this  the  beans 
are  boiled  for  an  hour.  The  boiler  is 
a  large,  shallow  vat  of  clear  water, 
which,  of  course,  gradually  becomes 
salty  from  the  excess  of  brine  in  the 
cans.  The  covers  are  placed  in  posi- 
tion before  the  boiling,  with  a  small 
hole  left  in  the  top,  to  be  sealed  as 
soon  as  the  process  of  cooking  is 
over.  After  cooling,  the  cans  are 
labeled,  placed  in  cases  of  two  dozen 
each,  and  hauled  nearly  twenty  miles 
over  the  mountains  to  the  railroad. 

Where  do  these  beans  go?  It  would 
be  easier  to  say  where  they  do  not 
go,  for  before  the  United  States  False 
Labeling  Act  came  into  existence 
many  of  them  were  shipped,  under 
eastern  labels,  all  over  the  United 
States  and  they  certainly  were  a 
credit  to  the  labels  they  carried,  but 
now  the  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
cannery  where  they  are  packed,  if 
they  are  shipped  outside  of  the  State. 
No  great  effort  has  been  made  to  ad- 
vertise the  industry,  in  fact,  every 
effort  seems  to  have  been  toward 
keeping  this  information  away  from 
the  general  public,  and  as  a  result, 
land  admirably  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose now  sells  at  from  $250  to  $400 
an  acre.  That  the  industry  is  a  pay- 
ing one  cannot  be  doubted,  and  by  a 
little  judicious  advertising,  many 
times  the  acreage  could  be,  perhaps, 
more  successfully  handled  than  the 
amount  grown  there  at  present. 

No  real  estimate  could  be  given  of 
the  number  of  beans  produced  per 
acre,  but  all  admit  it  to  be  enormous, 
and  as  the  vines  are  picked  over 
nearly  a  score  of  times,  it  is  almost 
a  continuous  crop  during  the  season. 
When  I  visited  the  canneries  they 
were  producing  about  2,200  cases  a 
day  from  about  250  acres.  If  this 
rate  continued  throughout  the  season, 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  and  even  later,  it 
will  be  seen  that  an  enormous  crop 
is  produced.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  destroying  frosts  arrive  as  early 
as  September  15,  but  in  the  high 
mountain  altitude  frosts  occur  much 
earlier  than  in  the  valleys.  In  fact, 
forty  miles  will  take  you  to  orange 
groves  which  seldom  have  a  frost, 
and  which  have  the  reputation  of  sus- 
taining less  injury  last  season  than 
any  other  California  region.  These 
slight  frosts  start  the  leaves  to  drop- 
ping and  if  the  beans  are  then  canned 
they  will  turn  black.  The  last  pick- 
ing is  left  to  mature  on  the  vines  and 
produces  a  good  crop  of  dried  beans. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  the  sec- 
tion is  the  lack  of  suitable  transpor- 
tation facilities,  for  with  the  rail- 
road twenty  miles  away  and  over 
a  steep  mountain  grade,  the  highest 
freight  toll  is  to  the  railroad  station. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  those  great 
freighters  toiling  up  the  long  grades 
with  their  immense  loads  of  cases 
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has  built  up  our  business,  and  no  matter  how  small  or  how  large  the 
order,  the  same  kind  nf  SfrvUf  and  Quality  goes  into  both.  We  are  in 
specially  favorable  position  to  All  your  planting  needs  for  the  coming 
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and  fair  treatment. 
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Is  Your  Telephone 
Like  This  One? 


Speak  Low 
Don't  Yell 


A  poor  telephone  instru- 
ment is  exasperating  — 
almost  worse  than  none 
at  all.  Western  Electric 
telephones  are  clear 
speaking  and  satisfactory 
always,  and  will  not  fail 
at  critical  times.  The 
transmitters  and  receivers 
are  standard  "  Bell "  equip- 
ment. You  need  not 
raise  your  voice  above  its 
natural  conversational 
tone  with 


Western*  Electric 

Rural  Telephones 

Made  by  the  largest  manufacturers  of  tele- 
phones in  the  world  and  sold  with  a  guarantee  to 
give  you  full  value  for  your  money.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  users  among  progressive  farmers. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  a  copy  of  our  new 
illustrated  book  No.  95. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  7,500.000  "Bell"  Telephone* 

New  York     Atlanta  Chicago      St.  Louis      Kansas  City       Denver  San  Francisco 

Buffalo  Richmond  Milwaukee  Indianapolis  Oklahoma  City  Omaha  Oakland 

Philadelphia  Savannah  Pittsburgh    Minneapolis  Dallas  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle 

Boston  Cincinnati  Cleveland    St.  Paul       Houston  Los  Angeles  Portland 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS*  MARKET 
PAGES.    DON'T  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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Labor  Saving  Plans  for  the  Farm  Home 


-By  Mary  B.  Vail,  Head  of  Home  Economics  Department  at  Mills  College- 


AN  Eastern  wo- 
man in  Berke- 
ley last  summer 
said: 

"You  Califor- 
nia n  s  brag  about 
your  climate,  and 
yet  you  live  with 
doors  and  windows 
closed." 

Is  it  true?  Surely 
there  is  no  land  where  people  can 
live  out  of  doors  so  comfortably  as 
they  can  in  California,  and  at  present 
many  people  prefer  to  sleep  out  of 
doors  even  if  they  must  work  indoors. 

We  know  that  fresh  air  is  our 
birthright,  that  good  health  depends 
upon  it  and  that,  in  truth,  we  cannot 
live  without  it  longer  than  about  six 
minutes.  When  our  houses  were 
poorly  built  we  had  plenty  of  fresh 
air  without  thinking  of  it,  but  now 
that  buildings  have  thicker  walls  and 
tighter  doors  and  windows,  we  must 
plan  to  get  our  supply  of  fresh  air. 
Architects  and  builders  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  for  public  build- 
ings, schools  and  audience  rooms,  but 
rarely  for  dwellings,  and  yet  we  who 
spend  most  of  our  time  in  houses 
need  it  most.  We  women  must  con- 
sider ventilation  with  other  means  ot 
guarding  the  health  of  the  family. 

Ventilation  has  aptly  been  denned 
as  the  respiration  of  a  building.  Nat- 
ural ventilation  may  be  adequate  if 
provided  without  a  draft.  One  is  un- 
comfortable if  incoming  air  is  cool  or 
going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  in  other 
words,  if  we  are  in  a  draft,  yet  we 
want  windows  on  two  sides  of  a  room 
for  cross  ventilation.  Whatever  means 
of  heating  the  house  we  use  we  must 
charge  part  of  the  cost  of  it  to  ven- 
tilation. The  least  provision  for  ven- 
tilation is  slipping  the  window  sashes 
by  so  that  there  is  space  between 
them  for  air  to  pass  in  and  out.  In 
fact,  the  sashes  should  never  be 
locked  if  a  room  is  in  use.  If  the 
difference  in  temperature  is  not  too 
great  between  indoor  and  outdoor 
air  the  lower  sash  should  be  raised 
and  the  upper  sash  lowered  from  one 
to  six  inches  all  of  the  time.  In  the 
kitchen  it  is  necessary  that  the  upper 
sash  be  always  lowered  to  allow  the 
odors  to  pass  out,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  there  be'  an  opening  into  the 
ventilating  flue  of  the  chimney  near 
the  ceiling  and  that  the  range  be 
hooded.  Plenty  of  cool,  fresh  air  is 
indispensable  in  the  dairy.  The  win- 
dows may  be  screened  with  black 
cotton  mosquito  netting  at  slight  ex- 
pense if  wire  screens  are  not  avail- 
able. If  there  is  but  slight  difference 
in  temperature  between  inside  and 
outside  air  we  are  unconscious  of  a 
desire  to  open  windows,  and  if  a  room 
is  unused  we  find  little  excuse  for  a 
lowered  sash,  yet  in  both  cases  a 
close  odor  results.  We  cannot  afford 
to  risk  lowered  vitality,  lowered  re- 
sistance to  disease,  by  being  careless 
about  our  supply  of  fresh  air. 

After  providing  two  of  the  three 
essentials  of  life,  water  and  air,  and 
disposing  of  the  waste  properly,  let 
us  consider  the  house  as  a  workshop, 
especially  that  part  of  it  that  is  set 
aside  for  the  preparation  of  the  third 
essential  to  life,  food.  Not  alone  is 
the  house  a  workshop;  it  is  the  place 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "Practical  Household  Economics,"  written  for 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  by  Miss  Mary  B.  Vail,  who  has  charge  of  the  department  of  Home 
Economics  at  Mills  College,  Oakland.  Miss  Vail  is  a  high  authority  on  the  subject,  and  her 
articles  are  proving  of  real  service  to  farm  women.   The  fourth  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 


where  we  go  to  enjoy  rest,  and  to  re- 
fresh ourselves  and  where  we  get  in- 
spiration and  encouragement  to  ac- 
complish real  things  in  the  world  out- 
side. It  is  the  place  where  economy 
counts  most,  not  the  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  kind,  but  the  true 
economy  of  planning  and  spending  to 
save  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
worker. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  good  workman 
is  known  by  his  tools;  might  we  not 
add  that  the  thought  and  plan  shown 
on  the  workshops  argues  quite  as 
much  for  good  work  done  with  econ- 
omy of  time  and  effort?  In  the  older 
type  of  house  the  kitchen  served  the 
purpose  of  laundry,  washroom,  pan- 
try, kitchen  and  dining-room.  To- 
day we  expect  the  kitchen  to  be  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  work  re- 
lating to  food.  Previously,  when 
used  for  all  purposes,  the  kitchen  was 
a  big  room;  to-day  it  is  a  little  room, 
but  adjoining  it  are  rooms  set  apart 
for  the  other  work  of  the  house, 
work  that  is  not  connected  with  food. 

Considering  the  rooms  in  general, 
they  should  be  well  lighted,  prefer- 
ably with  windows  on  two  sides.  All 
surfaces  should  be  smooth  and  easily 
cleaned.  This  includes  woodwork, 
walls,  ceilings   and  floors. 

In  addition  to  being  easily  cleaned, 
floors  should  be  non-absorbent,  noise- 
less and  warm.  Wood,  except  for 
noise,  answers  these  requirements  if 
it  is  filled  with  oil,  wax  or  varnish, 
or  covered  with  paint.  Linoleum  is 
very  satisfactory  if  oiled  occasionally 
to  make  it  non-absorbent.  The  first 
cost  of  good  linoleum  or  cork  carpet 
is  high,  but  it  wears  well  and  is 
really  economical.  The  design,  if 
there  is  one,  is  a  part  of  the  linole- 
um, not  painted  on  top  of  it. 

A  cement  floor  is  least  desirable, 
being  cold,  unyielding  or  hard,  and 
noisy.  It  is,  however,  easily  cleaned 
with  the  hose  and  a  broom,  provided 
the  floor  is  laid  to  slope  slightly  to- 
ward an  opening  into  the  drain.  A 
thick  mat  or  a  board  must  be  kept 
between  the  feet  and  the  cement  if 
one  stands  on  it  for  long.  Cement 
floors  are  satisfactory  for  dairy,  laun- 
dry and  washroom.  Linoleum  is  best 
for  kitchen  and  pantry,  and  wood, 
filled  with  oil  or  painted,  comes  next. 
A  hard  wood  floor  is  most  desirable 
for  dining  and  living  room,  oiled, 
waxed,  or  varnished.  If  varnish  is 
used,  the  very  best  is  the  only  kind 
to  buy.  Even  then,  if  the  floor  has 
much  use  it  soon  needs  renewing. 
Soft  wood  may  be  finished  in  the 
same  way  as  hard  wood,  or  it  may  be 
painted  if  first-class  paint  is  used,  and 
each  coat  is  allowed  ample  time  to 
dry.  Buying  cheap  paint  or  varnish 
is  false  economy  because  both  crack 
or  wear  off  quickly. 

The  color  of  the  floor  must  be  in 
harmony  with  the  walls  and  wood- 


work. Neither  dark  nor  light,  but  a 
brown  of  medium  color  that  will  not 
show  dust  is  most  satisfactory.  Rugs 
or  pieces  of  carpet  furnish  warmth 
and  color.  Smooth  surfaces  are 
quickly  and  easily  cleaned  and  do  not 
harbor  dust.  The  dust  collectors, 
rugs,  etc.,  may  be  taken  out  of  doors 
to  be  beaten  and  in  this  way  house 
cleaning  may  be  simplified. 

The  inter-relation  of  the  rooms  in 
the  working  area  of  the  house  has 
much  to  do  with  the  economy  of  the 
time  and  effort  of  the  worker.  Large 
rooms  mean  long  distances  to  travel 
and  unnecessary  energy  to  be  ex- 
pended in  caring  for  them.  A  few 
well  placed  doors  will  limit  lines  of 
travel  and  reserve  sections  of  the 
room  for  fixtures  and  work. 

The  following  suggestions  may  help 
to  determine  the  floor  plan:  Have 
the  washroom  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  barn;  the  dairy  apart  from 
the  kitchen,  but  connecting  with  it 
by  a  porch;  the  pantry  near  or  be- 
tween the  kitchen  and  the  dining 
room;  a  cool  closet,  or  porch  for  ice 
box,  on  the  north  side,  or  protected 
from  the  sun  and  the  heat  from  the 
kitchen  range;  a  screened  eating 
porch  opening  from  both  kitchen  and 
dining  room;  ample  storage  room  for 
supplies,  preferably  where  they  can 
be  kept  under  lock  and  key;  a  pass 
slide  -between  dining  room  and 
kitchen  or  two  of  them  if  the  pantry 
comes  between,  and,  last,  but  not 
least,  have  the  kitchen  and  adjoin- 
ing rooms  not  at  the  far  corner  of 
the  house,  but  centrally  located.  If 
the  kitchen  is  connected  with  the 
front  part  of  the  house  by  a  short 
hall,  or  if  a  side  entrance  relieves 
the  kitchen  of  doing  duty  as  a  pas- 
sage way,  lines  of  travel  will  be  sim- 
plified and  steps  will  be  saved. 

In  many  parts  of  California  a  cool 
closet  takes  the  place  of  a  refrigera- 
tor or  ice  box.  A  cool  closet  is  simply 
a  cupboard  or  set  of  shelves  closed 
from  the  room  by  doors,  but  open  to 
the  outside  air;  it  is  protected  from 
the  weather  by  slanting  slats,  from 
insects  by  a  wire  screen,  and  from 
the  dust  by  a  screen  of  muslin  which 
may  be  easily  removed  and  washed. 
It  should  never  be  built  where  the 
sun  can  strike  it.  To  admit  of  ven- 
tilation the  shelves  may  be  made  of 
heavy  wire  mesh. 

The  washroom  should  serve  the 
purposes  of  personal  cleanliness,  with 
wash  basin  and  mirror,  laundry  tubs 
and  ironing  board,  and  running  water 
if  possible.  It  should  store  in  a  ven- 
tilated closet  the  equipment  for  clean- 
ing the  house,  such  as  mops,  pails, 
brushes,  etc.  It  should  provide  room 
for  all  the  working  paraphernalia  of 
the  house  not  related  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  food.  To  this  equipment 
'ma-  be  added  a  box  for  storing  fuel, 
a  closet  for  rain  clothes  and  umbrel- 


las, and  perhaps  a 
corner  for  the  ice 
box.  If  it  serves 
a  1 1  these  purposes 
it  cannot  be  a  small 
room,  and  in  any 
case  it  must  be  well 
lighted  and  venti- 
lated. A  store 
room  should  be 
mouse  proof,  have 
plenty  of  shelves,  preferably  painted, 
and  containers  should  be  insect  proof 
whenever  possible.  For  instance,  the 
flour  bin  is  much  more  satisfactory 
if  it  has  a  removable  tin,  or,  better,  a 
zinc,  lining. 

If  a  cellar  is  used  to  store  food, 
plan  a  dumb  waiter  to  connect  it  with 
the  kitchen;  it  will  save  many  a  step. 
If  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  sunk  a  foot 
or  more  into  the  ground  below  the 
cellar  floor  and  cemented  or  boarded 
tightly,  it  will  keep  food  cool  pro- 
vided a  section  of  the  shaft  be 
screened  for  ventilation.  There  will 
be  no  need  of  following  the  waiter 
to  the  cellar  to  unload  it;  it  can  stand 
until  wanted  again. 

If  the  kitchen  is  large  and  cannot 
be  made  smaller,  one  end  or  corner 
of  it  is  often  used  as  a  dining  room. 
If  a  large  kitchen  is  needed  for  manv 
workers,  put  a  table,  or  a  sink  and 
tables,  in  the  middle  of  it.  This  will 
double  its  capacity  and  halve  the  dis- 
tances .to  be  traveled.  If  the  kitchen 
is  large  one  corner  of  it  is  usually 
devoted  to  mixing  and  storing  foods. 
If  the  pantry  is  separate,  the  floor 
space  of  the  large  room  has  probably 
been  divided  between  the  two,  kitch- 
en and  pantry.  If  the  kitchen  is 
small,  of  necessity  there  should  be  a 
large  pantry  and  storage  rooms.  Ordi- 
narily a  kitchen  is  not  planned  for 
more  than  two  workers. 

Whatever  plan  we  have  to  follow 
let  us  make  convenience  and  the  sav- 
ing of  steps  our  aim.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  money  half  as  much  as  it 
is  of  thinking  and  planning.  Have 
you  ever  looked  into  a  dining  car 
kitchen  or  inspected  a  kitchenette  in 
a  small  apartment?  Standing  in  one 
spot,  by  simply  turning  round,  the 
chef  can  reach  anything  he  needs. 
Economy  and  convenience  have  been 
wonderfully  well  served  by  system 
and  compact  arrangement.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  want  quite  such  close  quar- 
ters, but  can  we  not  find  a  "means 
that  borders  neither  extreme  path"? 
Do  let  us  have  a  woman's  kitchen  as 
well  planned  as  a  man's.  It  is  of 
prime  importance  that  the  kitchen 
should  have  plenty  of  light.  Even  at 
night  under  artificial  light  there  should 
be  no  dark  corners.  The  sink  should 
be  under  the  window,  but  near  enough 
to  dining  room  and  pantry  to  save 
unnecessary  steps  in  carrying  dishes 
to  and  fro.  In  fact,  to  plan  a  com- 
pact, small,  light,  airy  workroom  with 
few  doors,  means  the  utilization  of 
every  bit  of  wall  space  and  the  plac- 
ing of  stove,  table  and  sink  so  that 
no  unnecessary  steps  shall  be  re- 
quired. 

There  is  so  much  to  he  said  on  this 
subject  of  convenience  in  the  kitchen 
that  it  will  be  desirable  to  devote 
some  space  to  it  in  a  succeeding  ar- 
ticle. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Winners  in  Household  Contest 


E AC  H  month  "Orchard  and  Farm"  will  give  splendid  prizes  for  the  bent 
household  hints  received.  These  suKcestions  may  embrace  any  portion 
of  the  home — the  kitchen,  the  nursery,  the  bedroom,  the  laundry,  the  poul- 
try yard,  the  orchard,  the  sen  ins-room,  the  sickroom — anything  in  fact, 
which  will  lighten  the  cares  of  the  home  and  tell  some  other  woman  how 
to  do  something  which  will  help  her. 

The  following  rales  MI  ST  be  observed,  or  no  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  suggestions: 

Suggestions  must  not  coutnlu  more  than  150  words. 

Not  more  than  two  sucuestioas  a  month  mny  be  sent  by  one  person. 
Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Do  not  send  a  letter  with  your  suggestion.    The  suggestion  itself  is 
enough. 

The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  publish  any  suggestions  whether  or 
not  they  win  a  prize. 

This  content  is  not  confined  to  California  alone,  but  is  open  to  women 
living  in  any  Western  State.  Address  all  snKirestlons  to  the  Household 
Editor,  care  "Orchard  and   Farm,"  Hearst   Building,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 

FOLLOWING  are  the  prize  win-  reach;  also  in  the  bathroom  for  their 

ners  this  month  id  the  Household  towels,  wash  cloths  and  toothbrushes. 

Help  contest  and  the  articles  awarded  I  give  mine  little  tasks  to  perform  and 

thenr  insist  that  they  do  them  neatly  and 

Mrs.  William  Laughlin,  R.  F.  D.  a*  j«  is,  much  .  eua si«  10 ,  teach 

No.  3,  Box  258,  Modesto,  Cal.,  ^m  10  ,do  th'n£?  rlfht  tha"  L°,  f 

silver-plated  vegetable  dish—  $4.50  rect  careless   habits   later.  Children 

.     -    _         ....        „  ,  usually  enjoy  helping  and  their  work 

Mrs.  J.   F.   Ray,  Albion,   Cal.,  can  be  made  interesting  for  them  in 

sterling  silver  pie  server            3.00  many  wayg     Thjs  ?,an  saves  many 

Mrs.  John  Brunges,  Point  Arena,  steps  for  others  and  is  of  lasting  bene- 

Cal.,  sterling  silver  butter  knife    2.75  fit    to    tne    children.— MRS.  JOHN" 

Mrs.  Franklin   Groves,   Milton,  BRUNGES. 

Cal..   sterling  silver  mounted  Christmas  Meat  Dish. 

corkscrew                                    2.00  Rabbits   are    cheaper    than  most 

Mrs.    G.    N.    Croswell,    Cuca-,  meats,  are  very  nutritious  and  there  is 

monga,    Cal.,    sterling    silver  scarcely  any  waste  to  them  Cooked 

pickle  fork                                  1,75  in  the  following  manner  they  are  de- 

  licious.    After  the  rabbits  are  skinned, 

$14.00  cleaned  and  washed,  cut  them  up,  salt. 

Following  are   the   prize-winning  »*><•  ^dgc  in  flour    Fry  them  to  a 

suggestions-  delicious  brown  on  both  sides,  being 

_   .      .  _  '     .  sure  not  to  place  a  cover  over  them 

Twisted  Threads.  whH(  fryjng.    Then  pour  hot  water 

\\  !un  sewing  it  frequently  happens  oyer  them  CQver  tightl     and  let  them 

that  one  s  thread  twists  and  snarls.  simnler  on  the  back  of  the  stove  un 

This  can  be  obviated  by  a  small  piece  ti,  tender    Take       Qn  a  hot  latter 

of    paraffine.      After    threading    the  the           over  thcm  and  garnish 

needle,  draw  the  threat  over  the  paraf-  with  B,;ces  of  ]elr|nn      nrsl       and  a 

fine  several  times.    This  thin  roat-ng  dot  of  cranberr    Jelly  in  the  ccnter  of 

of  wax  keeps  it  perfectly  smooth  and  each  s,jce  of  lemQn     Cooked  in  th5s 

straight.-MRS.  WILLIAM  LALGH-  way  rabhits  make  a  splendid  substi_ 

LI^-  xute  for  the  more  expensive  meats,  are 

Gasoline  Fires.                       •  delicious  to  the  taste,  and  look  tempt- 

Gasoline  fires  can  be  quickly  and  ing  on    the   Christmas    table. — MRS. 

effectually  put  out  by  sprinkling  with  FRANKLIN  GROVES, 

common  wheat  flour.    Water  should  Perspiration  Stains, 

never  be  applied  as  it  spreads  both  oil  Perspiration  marks  under  the  arms 

and  fire,  and  therefore  increases  the  of    white     wajsts    or  underclothes 

danger,    while     flour     absorbs     ami  s],ouid  ncver  be   washed    with  soap 

smothers  it  like  magic— MRS.  J.  F.  soak  tne  wa;st  in  ammonia  and  warm 

RAY.  water  for  an  hour,  rinse,  and  then  rub 

Teach  Children  Independence.  lemon  juice  on  the  place.    Leave  this 

Teach  children  to  be  independent  for  a  half  hour,  rinse  in  warm  water, 

at  an  early  age.    Place  hoops  for  their  and  then  wash  with  the  re=t  of  the 

clothing  in  the    closets  within    their  clothes. — MRS  G  N.  CROSWELL. 


MOTHER'S  PUNKIN  PIE 


A  S  "mother  used  to  make  it,"  it  made  you  long  for  more; 

It  smelled  so  good  in  cooking,  with  its  spices  all  galore, 

That  you'd  hardly  wait  for  dinner, 

But,  just  like  any  sinner, 
You  were  tempted  by  the  odor,  quite  of  "Araby  the  Blest," 
To  get  a  piece  instanter.  acting  just  as  if  possessed; 
For  of  all  the  rare  confections,  whose  memory  cannot  die, 
Is  the  youthful  recollection  of  "our  mother's  punkin  pie." 

JUST  now  it  is  a  memory,  for  the  boughten  pie  is  rough, 
The  pumpkins  must  have  ripened  on  a  vine  both  old  and  tough, 
And  its  make-up  ne'er  suffices. 
Yes,  it's  rather  short  on  spices, 
And  I'm  sure  they'd  never  tell  you  what  is  put  inside  the  crust, 
If  they  did,  no  boy  would  bolt  it  plain  until  he'd  "nearly  bust"; 
For  of  all  the  strange  confections  that  meet  your  city  eye, 
Is  the  quick  lunch  pastry  labeled,  "Real,  old-fashioned  punkin  pie." 
CO  take  me  back  to  Crossways  in  this  brisk  December  air, 
^      Where  the  apple  sauce  is  boiling  and  you  have  no  bill  of  fare, 
But  the  table's  just  plumb  loaded 
With  the  best,  and  no  one's  goaded, 
But  just  pitches  in,  and  feasts  him  to  his  very  heart's  content, 
And  enjoys  the  old  home  cooking  to  the  top  of  his  old  bent; 
And  then  the  final  touch  «f  joy,  a  slice  of — Well!  Oh,  my! 
A  biggish  slice,  remember,  of  our  mother's  punkin  pie. 


WE 
TRUST 
YOU 

YOU 
ARE 


EVERY  HOME  LOVER 

On  the  Pacific  Coast 

NEEDS  THIS  BOOK 


§  END  your  name  and  address 
for  our  big,  new,  color-il- 
lustrated Catalog  of  Home 
Furnishings.  Don't  do  any 
purchasing  until  you  see  this 
wonderful  book.  Decide  after 
you  get  this  big  book.  IT  IS 
FREE. 

Furnish  Your  Home 
at  Your  Own  Terms 

V  can  buy  what  you  want 
*  and  pay  later  in  small 
monthly  sums.  We  will  trust 
you  for  anything  you  need  and 
give  you  a  year  to  pay. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 
in  Your  Own  Home 

^|7E  ask  no  security — no 
"  mortgage— no  notes— or  no 
interest.  Everything  is  strict- 
ly confidential.  Everything 
will  be  sent  on  approval,  and 
you  can  try  it  and  use  it  in 
your  home  for  30  days.  If  you 
•o  are  not  satisfied  you  can  re- 
s' turn  the  goods  to  us  and  we'll 
refund  your  money  and  pay  the 
freight  charges  both  ways. 

Over  a  Year  to  Pay 

YOU  are  the  only  judge.  We 
ask  no  questions.  For  over 
thirty-five  years  we've  been 
furnishing  American  homes — 
we've  satisfied  thousands  of 
families  and  given  them  over 
one  year  to  pay  their  bill.  We'll 
ilo  the  same  for  you. 

Easy  Payments 

n  ECAUSE  of  our  enormous 
**  cash  capital  we  have  a 
tfustlng  power  that  enables  us 
to  offer  you  the  very  finest  fur- 
nishings made  on  credit  terms 
that  are  the  most  liberal  ever 
offered. 

We  Save  You  Money 

QUR  buying  .power  is  so  great 
that  we  often  take  the  en- 
tire output  of  some  of  the 
largest  factories  in  the  country 
and  through  this  power  we  are 
able  to  make  you  big  savings 
on  high  grade  furniture. 

Write  for  Our  Booh  Now 

§  IT  right  down  and  write  us 
a  postal  or  letter  for  your 
copy  of  our  Big,  Free  Book, 
before  you  forget  it.  We'll 
send  it  postpaid.  Better  write 
now.    Address  DEPT.  O.  P. 

The  Biggest  Furniture  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
9  FLOORS  OF  FURNITURE — CARPETS 
— DR  1PERIES — BEDDING — «-T<>\  ES — 
CROCKERY  —  SILVERWARE  —  ETC. 

2«1  POST  STREET 


Here**  a  Great  llnrgoin 

PARLOR  ROCKER. 

Of  solid  oak,  covered  with 
Madrid  leatherette,  the  flne-t 
substitute  for  real  leather  (if 
life-long  wearing  powei s 
Frane  sui»erbly  and  deeply 
carved,  broad  and  restful 
arms.  The  seat  la  set  over  oil 


tempered  springs.  retaining 
their     shape  always. 


The 


rockers  are  substantially  madi 
of  heary  stock.  The  golden 
finish  is  Terr  select  and  shows 
up  beautifully  under  the  rich 
gins*.  A  true  representative 
of  Friedman  «7  Of 

.     M»«  •03 
Send  $1.2.*  rash— 
75c  monthly. 


GREATEST 
CREDIT 
PIAX 
EVER  PRE- 
SENTED 

SEND 
YOUR 
NAME 

rORTHIS 

BOOK 

FREE 


Extra  Special  Bargain. 

Beautiful  dining  table  of  spe- 
cial ly  selected  oak.  mirror  - 
hke  finish.  The  quartered 
oak  top  is  45  inches  in  diaro 
eter  and  extends  6  feet.  Han 
patent  smooth  running  ex- 
tension slides.  The  8-inch 
non  dividing  pedestal  Is  elab- 
orately turned,   supported  by 

mass^e  "*3  $22.50 
Send    $3.75  ra-h— 
si  r.",  monthly. 


San  Francisco 


IllKhrst  Grade  Mission 

D.  sk.  Made  through- 
out of  selected  quarter-sawed 
oik.  early  English  fumed 
oak  finish:  28  inches  wide. 
4:t  inches  high.  Extra  large 
writing  lid  and  roomy  space 
within.  Inside  nicely  ar- 
ranged with  small  shelves  and 
pigeon-holes.  Large.  deep 
drawer.  A  high  grade  article 
in  every  way  $12  35 

Send  $1.!>0  cash— 
75c  monthly. 


GUARANTEED  •  C0FFEL\ 

Guaranteed  to  the  buyer  because  It  is  a  selection  of  the  finest  grown 
varieties.  Notable  for  well-balanced  character,  smooth  taste  and  rich 
flavor.  Perfect  coffee  because  specially  imported  and  freshly  roasted 
the  day  it  is  sent  to  you.-  Low  in  price  because  we  are  importers 
selling  direct  to  you.  CASWELL'S  NATIONAL  CREST  COFFEE  is 
in  5-lb  cans,  sent  you  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  for  $2.00.  A  trial  will 
show  you.    Address  with  order 

GEO.  W.  CASWELL  CO. 

Coffee  Importers, 

',30  FOLSOM  STREET,  Si\  PRAJTCHOO^ 

Also  Dealers  in  Spices,  Teas,  Extracts  and  Ollre  Oils. 
Agents  Wanted. 
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Mothers,  Warn  Your  Daughters 


-By    Ella   Wheeler  Wilcox 


IT  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  many  parents 
of  young  girls  will  read 
this  article  and  consider 
it  an  "improper"  subject 
for  discussion. 

And  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  several  of 
these  daughters  will  read 
it  and  regard  it  as  their 
own  experience,  and 
wonder  how  their  secret 
became  known. 

This  one  young  woman 
whose  story  is  given  here 
has    arrived    at    a  mar- 
riageable age  and  is  be- 
trothed to  the  man  of  her 
choice.     He    is    several    years  her 
senior,  but  says  he  will  not  be  in  a 
position    to    marry    and    establish  a 
home  for  two  years. 

He  has  given  the  girl  a  ring,  and 
declares  he  is  most  anxious  to  make 
her  his  wife. 

Meantime,  he  asks  her  to  consider 
herself  his  wife  in  reality  now,  and 
to  show  her  confidence  in  him  by 
giving  him  all  the  privileges  of  that 
holy  state. 

He  assures  her  that  her  refusal  is 
a  proof  that  she  does  not  really  love 
and  trust  him;  that  she  doubts  his 
honor  and  his  word. 

He  also  assures  her  that  all  en- 
gaged people  regard  the  matter  from 
his  standpoint,  and  that  her  conduct 
is  prudish  and  silly. 

All  over  the  world  such  men  are 
to  be  found. 

It  is  their  method  of  testing  the 
weaker  sex. 

In  many  small  country  towns, 
where  American  girls  are  unchap- 
eroned  and  unprotected  by  foolish 
parents,  and  allowed  to  go  about 
freely  with  their  admirers,  a  Lo- 
thario of  this  order  is  not  infrequent- 
ly able  to  engage  several  trusting 
girls  at  one  time,  under  strict  vows 
of  secrecy  and  on  the  plea  that 
financial  or  family  circumstances  are 
such  that  marriage  is  out  of  the 
question  for  years  to  come. 

This  type  of  man  almost  invari- 
ably demands  the  full  confidence  and 
proof  of  "love  and  trust,"  as  he  terms 
it,  of  each  of  his  secret  fiancees. 

And,  as  a  rule,  he  never  marries 
any  one  of  them. 

He  disappears  from  the  town  after 
a  time  and  establishes  himself  in  pas- 
tures new. 

It  seems  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
mothers  of  the  land  that  any  girl 
could  grow  to  a  marriageable  age 
and  not  know  the  truths  of  life  and 
the  facts  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
sufficiently  to  warn  her  from  listen- 
ing to  men  of  this  type.  No  girl 
whose  mother  talks  to  her  familiarly, 
sweetly,  tenderly  and  purely  on  these 
themes  could  believe  such  a  man  was 
honest  or  to  be  trusted. 

She  would  know  from  the  moment 
he  made  such  a  proposal  to  her  that 
he  was  unworthy  of  her  confidence, 
and  that  he  would  in  all  probability 
desert  her  as  soon  as  he  had  gained 
the  favors  he  sought. 

The  sexual  fascination  is  a  power- 
ful one,  but  that  alone  never  kept  a 
man  and  a  woman  happy  comrades 
and  constant  lovers  for  life. 

There  must  be  other  attractions; 
other  interests;  other  ties. 

Most  important  of  all,  there  must 
be  mutual  respect  and  absolute  con- 
fidence. 

There  must  be  a  strong  and  beau- 
tiful foundation  of  friendship  in 
every  marriage  which  proves  happy 
and  lastingly  sympathetic. 

About  this  foundation  passion 
flowers  will  grow  and  twine;  but 
when  autumn  winds  blow,  and  frosts 
come,  and  the  vines  perish,  the 
strong,  beautiful  foundation  remains. 

This  man  is  seeking  to  twine  vines 
and  flowers  about  the  fragile  trellis 


of  youth,  and  the  first 
wind  will  cast  it  all  to 
earth  and  there  will  be 
nothing  left. 

And  the  vines  he  seeks 
to  train  about  this  trellis 
are  poison  ivy. 

Let  the  girl  beware  of 
such  a  lover.  He  is  not 
her  friend.  He  is  her 
worst  enemy.  He  does 
not  love  her.  He  loves 
only  his  own  appetites 
and  passions.  The  man 
•who  really  loves  a  girl 
guards  her,  not  only  from 
all  men,  but  from  himself. 
He  does  not  despoil  what 
is  his  own.  He  does  not  strip  the 
flowers  from  his  own  beautiful  plants. 

Better  die  of  loneliness  and  sor- 
row than  to  yield  to  such  a  selfish 
and  unworthy  lover. 


FOR  THE  COOK 

Now  that  the  deer  season  is  on  here 
is  a  recipe  that  will  appeal  to  all  game 
lovers.  Make  a  batter  of  flour  and 
water  the  same  consistency  as  for 
pancakes,  drop  steaks  and  chops  of 
venison  in  and  fry  in  hot  lard.  The 
batter  becomes  a  rich  brown  and  pre- 
serves all  the  flavor  and  juice  of  deer 
meat— MRS.  ED.  T.  SCANLON, 
Coulterville,  Cal. 

To  make  chicken  roly-poly,  use 
one  quart  of  flour,  one  teaspoon  of 
soda  dissolved  in  a  teacup  of  milk, 
and  one  teaspoon  of  salt.  Do  not 
use  shortening  of  any  kind,  but  roll 
the  mixture  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
on  it  lay  minced  chicken,  veal  or 
mutton.  The  meat  must  be  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  salt  and  be 
free  from  gristle.  Roll  the  crust 
over  and  over,  put  on  a  buttered 
plate  and  place  in  a  steamer  for  half 
an  hour.  Serve  sliced,  with  gravy. — 
MRS.  E.  K.  REUCK,  Tulare,  Cal. 

To  make  quick  light  bread  without 
kneading:  The  first  thing  in  the 
morning  set  in  a  warm  place  a 
sponge  consisting  of  the  following: 
Three  teacups  of  fresh  potato  yeast, 
one  quart  of  flour,  one  quart  of  warm 
milk  or  water,  and  a  little  salt.  When 
light,  stir  in  as  much  flour  as  you 
can  with  a  spoon  and  let  rise  again. 
Handle  the  dough  just  enough  to 
form  into  loaves.  When  light  again 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  I  always 
have  mine  baked  by  noon.  This 
bread  will  be  light  and  white,  and 
remain  moist  for  some  time.  Good 
success  can  be  had  with  cheap  grades 
of  flour— MRS.  JOHN  BRUNGES, 
Point  Arena,  Cal. 


GENERAL  HINTS 

To  keep  gophers  from  garden  or 
flower  beds,  crush  bottles  or  glass  of 
any  kind,  and  spade  in  beds  or  any- 
where gophers  might  bother — MRS. 
L.  L.  NORTON,  Woodland,  Cal. 

To  remove  iron  rust  from  white 
goods  spread  the  juice  of  ripe  to- 
matoes over  the  rust  spots  and  hang 
in  the  sun  till  dry— MRS.  L.  B. 
LONGENECKER,  Alsea,  Ore. 

To  peel  pears  for  canning  or 
preserving,  place  in  convenient  ves- 
sel and  cover  them  with  boiling 
water.  Then  cover  the  vessel  airtight 
and  let  stand  fifteen  minutes,  when 
the  skin  will  peel  off  as  easily 
as  the  skin  from  a  scalded  tomato.. 
Cut  the  peeled  pears  in  half  and 
with  a  sharp,  pointed  knife  re- 
move the  core.  The  heat  pene- 
trates the  meat  of  the  pear  suf- 
ficiently to  cause  the  hard  part  of 
the  core  to  pull  out  easily  and  smooth- 
ly. As  fast  as  prepared,  drop  the 
halves  in  cold  water  to  prevent  turn- 
ing dark.  Then  can  or  preserve  in 
the  usual  way— MRS.  CHRIS  L. 
JACOBSEN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Fresno. 
Cal.  .  , 


"Good  Night— Pleasant  Dreams" 

AN 

IMPCOTT 
MATTRESS 

always  insures  a  restful  and  refreshing  sleep.  You  wake  in  the  morning 
cheerful,  energetic  and  ready  for  the  duties  and  plasures  of  the  new  day. 

IMPCOTT  Mattresses  Are  TEN -YEAR  GUARANTEE 


built  (not  stuffed)  of  pure  layer  cotton  of  the 
highest  grade.  There  are  70  biscuit  tufts  in 
each  mattress.  Insure  your  health  and  comfort 
by  buying  the  best  Sanitary  Bedding  ever 
manufactured.  Every  IMPCOTT  MATTRESS 
is  fully  protected  by  a 


And  we  will  replace  any  goods 
found  defective  within  that  time. 
Owing  to  the  careful  manner  in 
which  these  mattresses  are  built,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  lose  their 
shape  or  become  lumpy. 


$ 


7 


OCbuys  a  full  or  three-quarter  size  IMPCOTT  MATTRESS, 
•  w*/40  pounds  weight,  with  Imperial  Queen  Edge.    If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  IMPCOTT  MATTRESSES  we 
will  ship  to  you  direct,  freight  paid.   Send  for  illustrated 
Booklet  of  Mattresses,  Comforters  and  Pillows. 


IMPERIAL  COTTON  WORKS 

16th  and  Tennessee  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"One  Ghirardelli  saving  plan 
~bvy  tt  by  the  3-pound  can." 


Girh 


You'll  want  to  have  it  taste 
just  right,  especially  if  it's  for 

"him/'  so  be  careful  of  the  directions: 
Make  a  paste,  using  a  tablespoonful  of 

Chocolate 

—to  a  cup  of  boiling  milk  —  stir  for  a 
moment — then  serve  this  delightful  bev 
erage.  Watch  his  eyes  sparkle — note  the 
satisfaction  in  every  sip— hear  him  murmur 
"You're  a  dear." 

But  be  sure  it's  Ghirardelli's. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Since  1852 


A  liberal  sample  In  a  miniature  can  Kill  Be  mailed  free  for  the  asking. 
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Useful  and  Up-to-Date  Patterns 


Blouse  in  Balkan  Style,  7997 

NO  garment  is  more  fashionable  than  this  long  waisted 
or  Balkan  blouse.  It  is  equally  pretty  made  of  con- 
trasting material  and  to  match  the 
skirt  and  equally  smart  for  street  and 
indoor  wear.  For  the  handsome  cos- 
tume, it  can  be  made  with  the  draped 
belt;  for  the  plain  one,  it  can  be  made 
with  a  plain  belt  or  without  any.  As 
it  is  shown  here,  fine  French  serge  is 
trimmed  with  silk  in  what  is  known 
as  stained  window  effect.  Blouses  of 
this  kind  can  be  made  of  linen,  galatea 
and  the  like  for  indoor  morning  wear 
during  the  autumn  months  as  well  as 
from  wool  fabrics.  The  college  girl 
is  sure  to  be  especially  interested.  The 
blouse  is  gathered  at  the  lower  edge 
and  the  plain  peplum  is  joined  to  it. 

For  the  medium  size,  the  blouse 
will  require  5  yards  of  material  2r., 
3J4  yards  30,  3  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with       yard  27  for  the  trimming,  % 
yard  18  for  the  chemisette. 
The  pattern  of  the  blouse  7997  is  cut  in  sizes  from  31 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.    It  is  cut  with  long  or  three 
quarter  sleeves,  straight  or  diagonal  closing,  peplum  with 
curved  or  straight  edges,  with  or  without  chemistUe 
Three=Piece   Skirt,  7998 

ALMOST  every  form  of  front  drapery  is  to  be  found  in 
the  new  skirts.  One  side  of  this  one  is  c;  t  anth  a 
pointed  edge  that  is  lapped^'  a  novel 
and  effective  manner.  The  irrange- 
ment  of  the  fullness  at  ■'  e  back  is 
exceptional,  too,  for  it  i  iai'J  in  two 
outward-turning  plaits  that  r,ive  a  box 
plaited  effect.  Skirts  of  this  kind  are 
pretty  for  street  dresses  and  for  in- 
door gowns.  Since  all  the  fashionable 
materials  are  soft  and  can  be  draped 
effectively,  it  can  be  very  generally 
utilized.  As  shown  here,  it  is  made 
of  a  checked  material  cut  on  the  bias 
and  checked  and  plaid  fabrics  are  al- 
ways pretty  treated  in  that  way. 
Skirts  cut  to  the  high  waist  line  and 
those  cut  off  and  joined  to  a  belt  are 
worn  in  equal  numbers  and  each 
wearer  is  free  to  choose  the  finish  she 
prefers.  Buttons  placed  on  the  points 
make  effective  trimming. 
For  the  medium  size,  the  skirt  will  require  4yi  yards 
of  material  27,  Zl/2  yards  36,  2^4  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  width  at  the  lower  edge  is  1  yard  and  16  inches. 

The  pattern  of  the  skirt  7998  is  cut  in  sizes  from  22 
to  30  inches  waist  measure,  with  high  or  natural  waist  line. 


Boy's  Suit,  8002 

NOVEL  costumes  are  much  in  demand  for  little  boys. 
This  one  has  taken  an  established  place.  It  can  be 
made  with  long  or  knee  trousers 
and  with  long  or  short  sleeves.  The 
combination  of  materials  shown  in 
one  view  is  very  good,  but  it  is 
quite  correct  to  use  one  throughout 
whether  that  one  is  galatea,  linen 
or  serge.  The  trousers  are  closed 
at  the  sides  and  buttoned  to  the 
waist  at  a  line  slightly  above  the 
natural.  The  long  sleeves  are  tucked 
and  joined  to  cuffs.  There  is  an 
opening  in  the  blouse  that  allows 
of  drawing   on   over   the  head. 

For  the  4  year  size,  the  blouse 
will  require  lV*  yards  of  material 
27,  %  yard  36  or  44  inches  wide, 
with  Vi,  yard  27  inches  wide  for  col- 
lar and  cuffs;  the  trousers  and  trim- 
ming 2  yards  27,  1%  yards  36,  1% 
y  vds  44  inches  wide. 

The    pattern    of   the    suit  8002 
joys  from  2  to 
trousers. 


is    cut   in  sizes 


for 


years  of  age,  and  in  long  or  knee 


Semi=Princesse   Gown,  8015 

ONE-PIECE  or  semi-princesse  gowns  are  so  delightful 
to  wear  that  they  have  obtained  an  established  place, 
and,  since  top  coats  will  be  worn 
throughout  the  season,  they  will  be 
much  in  demand.  This  one  includes 
the  favorite  two-piece  skirt,  but  it 
is  rendered  unusual  by  the  box  plait 
effect  at  the  back  and  front,  while 
the  sides  can  be  stitched  plain  or  fin- 
ished with  inverted  plaits  for  a  por- 
tion of  their  length.  The  blouse  on 
the  figure  with  over  portions  of  the 
material  and  trimming  of  heavy  band- 
ing makes  a  really  elaborate  effect. 
In  the  small  view,  it  is  shown  with- 
out both.  The  two  treatments  mean 
two  entirely  different  gowns. 

For  the  medium  size,  the  gown 
will  require  7l/t  yards  of  material  27, 
4)4  yards  36,  4-J-jj  yards  44  inches 
wide,  with  3%  yards  of  banding  7 
inches  wide.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
at  the  lower  edge  is  1  yard  and 
23  inches. 

The  pattern  of  the  gown  8015  is 
cut  in  sizes  from  34  to  42  inches 
bust  measure,  and  with  two-piece 
skirt,  plain  dr  fancy  blouse,  and  long 
or  elbow  sleeves. 


Any  one  or  more  of  these  patterns  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  for  each  pattern.  Address 

Fashion  Department  of  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LITTLE  HELPS 

W  hen  cane  seats  become  limp  and 
stretched  so  that -they  sink  in  the  cen- 
ter, but  are  unbroken,  wash  them 
with  hot  water,  and  place  the  chairs 
in  ;i  strong  draft.  This  will  cause  the 
seat  to  tighten  up.  It  may  then  be 
further  stiffened  by  varnishing. — MRS. 
J.  F.  RAY,  Albion,  Cal. 

Never  use  hot  water  in  washing 
pong  _  Instead  use  a  suds  made 
from  lukewarm  water  with  pure  white 
soap.  Never  rub  it  on  the  board,  but 
in  the  hands,  as  the  board  draws  the 
threads.  Rinse  in  several  waters  of 
the  same  temperature,  hang  out  in  the 
air  until  dry  and  then  iron.  Do  not 
sprinkle  nor  dampen.  Any  moisture, 
even  of  a  damp  cloth,  will  spoil  the 
good  results  of  the  careful  washing. 
If  treated  in  this  way  it  will  look  like 
new  —MRS.  JAMES  CONRO,  Marsh- 
field.  Ore. 

Those  that  use  separators  will  do 
well  to  try  two  tablespoons  of  stock 
salt  in  a  bucket  of  water  instead  of 
soap,  powder  or  soda,  to  wash  them, 
as  the  salt  will  eat  up  the  grease  and 
cut  any  slime  that  there  may  be.  I 
also  wash  my  churn  in  salt  water. 
—MRS.  ALPHONS  GLOCK,  Gard- 
nerville,  Nev. 

Carefully  label  every  bottle  and 
package  of  medicine  that  comes  into 
the  house.  Keep  poisonous  ones 
separated  from  the  others  and  beyond 


the  reach  of  children.  Keep  a  bottle 
of  paste  and  some  slips  of  paper  handy 
snd  put  the  name  of  the  one  the  medi- 
cine is  for  on  the  bottle  or  box  as 
soon  as  it  is  brought  into  the  house. 
When  using  old  bottles,  remove  the 
old  label  and  paste  on  a  new  one  tell- 
ing what  it  contains.  Many  deaths 
caused  by  taking  the  wrong  medi- 
cine would  be  avoided  by  always 
looking  at  the  label  before  taking. — 
MRS.  PETER  GROSS,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

To  take  off  a  wart  put  a  teaspoon - 
ful  of  baking  soda  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  vinegar  into  a  bottle  and  many 
times  a  day  shake  the  bottle  and  put 
some  on  the  wart,  letting  it  dry  on. 
The  wart  will  soon  disappear. — MRS. 
J.  S.  REEVES,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Try  this  way  of  disposing  of  tough 
steak.  Place  it  in  a  small  roaster  or 
any  pan  which  can  be  covered  tightly, 
and  sprinkle  it  with  a  little  flour,  a 
dash  of  pepper  and  salt,  a  lump  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg  and  a  little 
boiling  water,  and  place  in  a  quick 
oven.  Make  a  dressing  of  two  cups 
of  stale  breadcrumbs,  one  egg,  one- 
half  cup  of  rich  milk,  a  dash  of  pep- 
per and  salt  and  sage  and  put  on  the 
steak. —  MRS.  GEORGE  WADE, 
Gaston,  Ore. 

To  keep  salt  from  getting  damp, 
put  a  few  grains  of  rice  into  the  salt 
cellar  and  you  will  never  have  any 
trouble.— MISS  E.  NEUKOM,  Rich- 
mond, Cal. 


KITCHEN 

Lemons  may  be  kept  a  long  time, 
even  months,  under  glass.  If  you  are 
not  going  to  use  them  immediately 
lay  them  on  a  flat  surface  and  invert 
a  goblet  over  each  one.  After  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  this  way  I 
have  taken  them  out  as  fresh  as  ever. 
—MRS.  E.  A.  FEAKS.  R.  F.  D.  No. 
4,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

For  marshmallows  use  two  cups  of 
white  sugar  and  eight  tablespoonsful 
of  cold  water.  Boil  until  it  threads 
as  for  icing.  Soak  two  tablespoons 
of  gelatine  in  six  tablespoons  of 
water.  Pour  syrup  over  gelatine  and 
beat  for  half  an  hour.  Use  lots  of 
flavoring.  Turn  out  on  a  board 
covered  with  flour  and  sugar,  cut  in 
pieces  and  roll  in  sugar. — SADIE 
JOHNSON,  Ontario,  Ore. 

To  make  popcorn  balls,  boil  one 
cup  of  molasses,  two  cups  of  white 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
two  tablespoonsful  of  vinegar  until  it 
cracks  when  tried  in  cold  water.  Take 
from  fire,  add  one-half  teaspoon  of 
soda,  beat  briskly  and  pour  over  pop- 
corn and  chopped  peanuts,  or  omit 
peanuts.  Mold  into  balls. — MISS 
SADIE  JOHNSON,  Ontario,  Ore. 

To  keep  your  linoleum  bright  and 
clean,  try  washing  it  with  sweet 
milk. — MRS.  JESSIE  CROSNO,  To- 
ledo,  Ore. 


RICH  FURS 

at  a  Big  Saving  in  Price! 
Nothing    more    acceptable    for  a 
Christmas  Gift  than  a  durable 

Fur  Set  like  this 
No.  2!)F30 
This  hnndsoxue 
Fu»   Set  i 
only 


$4.75 


We  pay 

IlU 

mail  or 
npreu 
charged 


it. 


Description   of   the   Fur   Set  Illus- 
trated above. 
£«•  2»F30.  Far  Set  of  Japanese  Wolf. 

This  l»  a  durable  fur  with  extra  long  snaggy 
hair  which  will  give  ample  protection  in  the  icry 
eldest  weather;  although  the  price  ia  moderate 
the  fur  is  stylish  in  appearance  and  will  giro 
splendid  wear.  The  set  consists  of  a  Knssun 
.Shawl  Scarf  which  is  7r>  inches  long,  measuring 
from  the  tip  of  the  brush  tails  which  finish  each 
end.  At  its  widest  part  in  the  back  the  scarf 
measures  8  inches,  but  the  extreme  long  hair 
gives  it  an  appearance  of  being  much  wider. 
Lined  with  guaranteed  satin.  The  pillow  Muff 
is  mounted  on  a  feather  bed  and  measures  15 
by  13  inches.  It  is  lined  with  satin  and  has  silk 
wrist  cord.  We  can  supply  this  set  in  the  be- 
i  uming  and  impnl.ir  CltAYISII  HI.I'B  wolf 
:i]s/>  in  a  rich  shade  of  I  >  A  It  K  ItltOWN  and  in 
a  deep  glossy  BLACK.  Sold  only  in  sets.  Re 
81ire_to  mention  color  desired.  Spe-  a  j  np< 
Muff,     JJ)4.  I  o 


or  expressage  paid  by  ua. 
 REMEMHEK. 


We  guaraatre  to  please  you  or 
refund  your  money  immediately, 
and  that  we  pay  all  mall  or  ex- 
press ehargea.  Send  for  our  free 
illustrated  CataloKUr  to-day.  It 
Mill  save  yon  money  on  yonr 
j  hriwtnuiH  wliojiplnir.  


Bellas  Hess 

WASHINGTON.  MORTON   a,   BARROW  STS 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


Select  them 
eai  ly  from  our 
large  stock 
that  combines 
variety  and 
quality  with 
low  prices. 

14.  18,  22-K. 
wedding  rings 
sold  by  weight. 

Eyes  exam- 
ined by  scien- 
tific opticians. 

Mall  orders 
given  careful 
attention. 


James  Sorensen 

JW  i  ana  Jrtas. 


Factory 
premises. 


on 


Next  to  Call  Hide. 
715  Market  St.      Sun  Frnnclsco,  Cal. 


"Orchard  and  Farm"  urges  imme- 
diate notification  oi  this  office  if  there 
is  any  dissatisfaction  over  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  from  advertisers 
whose  announcements  appear  in  this 
publication. 
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^      THE  BANDBOX      *  * 

 By  Louis  Joseph  Vance  


CHAPTER  X. 
Dead  o'  Night. 

(Continued.) 

VAIN  hope!  Within  a  short  time 
she  found  herself  scrambling  over 
il  bare  rocks,  with  shrubbery  on  either 
I  hand  and  a  looming  mass  of 

■  masonry  stenciled  against  the 

■  sky  ahead.  This  surely  could 
I  not  be  the  way.    She  turned 

■  back,  lost  herself,  half  stum- 

■  bled  and  half  fell  down  a 
I  sharp  slope,  plodded  across 
I  another  lawn  and   found  an- 

■  other  path,  which  led  her 
I  northwards  (though  she  had 
I  no  means  of  knowing  this). 
I  In  time  it  crossed  one  of  the 

■  main  drives,  then  recrossed. 
I  She  followed  it  with  patient 
I  persistence,   hoping,  but  des- 

■  perately  wesyy. 

Twice   she   thought   to  de- 
I  scry  at  a  distance  the  gray- 
I  coated  figure  of  a  policeman; 
)  but  each  time  when  she  had 
gained  the  spot  the  man  had 
vanished — or  light  and  shadow 
had  misled  her. 

Minutes,  in  themselves 
seemingly    endless,    ran  into 
i  hours  while  she  wandered  (so 
J  heavy   with   fatigue    that  she 
9  found  herself  wondering  how 
1  it  was  that  she  didn't  colapse 
I  from  sheer  exhaustion  on  any 
1  one  of  the  interminable  array 
I  of  benches  that   she  passed) 
dragging  her  leaden  feet  and 
aching  limbs   and  struggling 
to  hold  up  her  hot  and  throb- 
bing head.    It  was  long  after 
three  when  she  emerged  at  One  Hun- 
dred and  tenth  street  and  Lenox  ave- 
I  nue.    And  here  fortune  proved  more 
kind;   she   blundered    blindly  almost 
into  the  arms  of  a  policeman,  stum- 
bled   through    her    brief    story  and 
/  dragged  wearily  on  his  arm  over  to 
Central  Park  West.   Here  he  put  her 
aboard  a  southbound  Eighth  avenue 
*  surface  car,  instructing  the  conductor 
I   where  she  was  to  get  off,  and  then  pre- 
'    sumably  used  the   telephone  on  his 
\    beat  to  such  effect  that  she  was  met 
I  on  alighting  by  another  man  in  uni- 
form   who   escorted   her  to   the  St. 
|    Simon.    She  was  too  tired,  too  thor- 
oughly worn  out,  to  ask  him  how  it 
I  happened   that  he   was   waiting  for 
I   her,  or  even  to  do  more  than  give 
I   him  a  bare  word  of  thanks.    As  for 
I  complaining  of  her  adventure  to  the 
I  night  clerk  (who  stared  as  she  passed 
I  through  to  the  elevator)  no  imagin- 
I  able  consideration  could  have  induced 
I  her  to  stop  for  any  such  purpose. 

But  one  thing  was  clear  to  her  in- 
I  telligence,  to  be  attended  to  before 
|  she  toppled  over  on  her  bed:  Staff 
I  must  be  warned  by  telephone  of  the 
|  attempt  to  steal  the  necklace  and  the 
reason  why  she  had  not  been  able  to 
I  reach  his  residence.  And  if  this  were 
I  to  be  accomplished,  she  must  do  it 
I  before  she  dared  to  sit  down. 

In  conformance  with  this  fixed  idea 
I  she  turned  directly  to  the  telephone 
after  closing  the  door  of  her  room — 
pausing  neither  to  strip  off  her  gloves 
and  remove  her  hat  nor  even  to  re4- 
lieve  her  aching  wrist  of  the  handbag 
which,  with  ifs  precious  contents, 
dangled  on  its  silken  thong. 

She  had  to  refresh  her  memory 
with  a  consultation  of  the  directory 
before  she  could  ask  for  Staff's  num- 
ber. 

The  switchboard  operator  was  slow 
I  to  answer;  and   when  he  did  there 
followed  one  of  those  exasperating 
delays,  apparently  so  inexcusable. 
I      She    experienced    a    sensation  on 
I    faintness    and    dizziness;    her  limbs 
I    were  trembling;  she  felt  as  though 
I   sleep   were  overcoming  her  as  she 


stood;  but  a  little  more  and  she  had 
strained  endurance  to  the  breaking 
point. 

At  length  the  connection  was  made. 
Staff's  agitated  voice  seemed  drawn 
thin  by  an  immense  distance.  By  a 
supreme  effort  she  managed  to  spur 


her  flagging  faculties  and  began  to 
falter  her  incredible  story,  but  had 
barely  swung  into  the  second  sen- 
tence when  her  voice  died  in  her 
throat  and  her  tongue  clave  to  the 
roof  of  her  mouth. 

The  telephone  instrument  was  fixed 
to  the  wall  near  the  clothes  closet, 
the  door  of  which  framed  a  long 
mirror.  This  door,  standing  slightly 
ajar,  reflected  to  her  vision  the  hall 
door. 

She  had  detected  a  movement  in 
the  mirror.  The  hall  door  was  open- 
ing— slowly,  gently,  noiselessly,  inch 
by  inch.  Fascinated,  dumb  with  ter- 
ror, she  watched.  She  saw  the  hand 
that  held  the '  knob — a  small  hand, 
thin  and  fragile;  itien  the  wrist,  then 
part  of  the  arm.  *  *  *  A  head  ap- 
peared in  the  opening,  curiously  sug- 
gesting the  head  of  a  bird,  thinly 
thatched  with  hair  of  a  faded  yellow; 
out  of  its  face,  small  eyes  watched 
her,  steadfastly  inquisitive. 

Almost  mechanically  she  replaced 
the  receiver  on  the  hook  and  turned 
away  from  the  wall,  stretching  forth 
her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  pitiful  sup- 
plication.   

CHAPTER  XI. 
The  Cold  Gray  Dawn. 
^TVTELL,"    snapped    Iff  irritably. 
Vv     "What  are  you  staring  at?" 

'"You,"  said  Staff  calmly.  "I  was 
thinking — " 

"About  me?  What?" 

"Merely  that  you  are  apparently 
as  much  cut  up  as  if  the  necklace 
were  yours — as  if  you  were  in  danger 
of  being  robbed,  instead  of  Miss 
Landis — by  way  of  Miss  Searle." 

"And  I  am!"  asserted  Iff  vigor- 
ously. "I  am,  damn  it!  I'm  in  no 
danger  of  losing  any  necklace,  but  if 
he  gets  away  with  the  goods,  that  in- 
fernal scoundrel  will  manage  some 
way  to  implicate  me  and  rob  me  of 
my  good  name  and  my  liberty  as 
well.  Hell!"  he  exploded — "seems  to 
me  I'm  entitled  to  be  excited1" 

Staff's  unspoken  comment  was  that 
this  explanation   of  the  little  man's 


agitation  was  something  strained  and 
inconclusive,  unsatisfactory  at  best. 
It  was  not  apparent  how  (even  asum- 
ing  the  historical  Mr.  Ismay  to  be  at 
that  moment  stealing  the  Cadogan 
collar  from  Miss  Searle)  the  crime 
could  be  fastened  on  Mr.  Iff,  in  the 


face  of  the  positive  alibi  Staff  could 
furnish  him.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  indubitable  that  Iff  believed  him- 
self endangered  in  some  mysterious 
way,  or  had  some  other  and  still 
more  secret  cause  for  disquiet?  For 
his  uneasiness  was  sc  manifest,  in 
such  sharp  contrast  with  his  habitual 
semi-cynical  repose,  that  even  he 
hadn't  attempted  to  deny  it. 

With  a  shrug  Staff  turned  back  to 
the  telephone  and  asked  for  the  man- 
ager of  the  exchange,  explained  his 
predicament  and  was  promised  that, 
if  the  call  could  be  traced  back  to 
the  original  station,  he  should  have 
the  number.  He  was,  however,  coun- 
seled to  be  patient.  Such  a  search 
would  take  time,  quite  possibly  and 
very  probably. 

He  explained  this  to  Iff,  whose  dis- 
gust was  ill  disguised. 

"And  meanwhile,"  he  expostulated, 
"we're  sitting  here  with  our  hands  in 
our  laps — useless — and  Ismay,  as 
like's  not,  is — "  He  broke  into  pro- 
fanity, trotting  up  and  down  and 
twisting  his  small  hands  together. 

"I  wish,"  said  Staff,  "I  knew  what 
makes  you  act  this  way.  Ismay  can't 
saddle  you  with  a  crime  committed 
by  him  when  you're  in  my  com- 
pany— " 

"You  don't  know  him,"  interpolated 
Iff. 

"And  you  surely  can't  be  stirred  so 
deeply  by  simple  solicitude  for  Miss 
Searle." 

"Oh,  can't  I?  And  how  do  you 
know  I  can't?  barked  the  little  man. 
"Gwan — leave  me  alone!  I  want  to 
think!" 

"Best  wishes,"  Staff  told  him 
pleasantly.  "I'm  going  to  change  my 
clothes." 

"Symptoms  of  intelligence."  grant- 
ed Iff.  "I  was  wondering  when  you'd 
wake  up  to  the  incongruity  of  knight- 
erranting  it  after  damsels  in  distress 
in  an  open-faced  get-up  like  that." 

"It's  done,  however,"  argued  Staff 
good-humoredly.  "It's  class,  if  the 
illustrators  are  to  be  believed.  Don't 
you  ever  read  modern  fiction?  In 


emergencies  like  these  the  hero  al- 
ways takes  a  cold  bath  and  changes  * 
his  clothes  before  sallying  forth  to 
put  a  crimp  in  the  villain's  plans.  Just 
the  same  as  me.  Only  I'm  going  to 
shed  evening  dress  instead  of — " 
"Good  heaven,  man!"  snorted  Iff. 
"Are    yon   in    training   for  a 

 1     monologist's    job?     If    so — if 

not — anyway — can  it.    Can  the 
extemporaneous  stuff!" 

The  telephone  bell  silenced 
whatever  retort  Staff  may  have 
contemplated.  Both  men 
jumped  for  the  desk,  but  Staff 
got  there  first. 

"Hello?"  he  cried,  received 
at  ear. 

"Yes?  Hello?" 
But  instead  of  the  masculine 
accents  of  the  exchange  man- 
ager he  heard,  for  the  third 
time  that  night,  the  voice  of 
Miss  Searle. 

"Yes,"  h  e  replied  almost 
breathlessly — "it  is  I,  Miss 
Searle.  Thank  Heaven  you 
called  up!  I've  been  worrying 
silly—" 

"We  were  cut  off,"  the  girl's 
voice  responded.  He  noted, 
subconsciously,  that  she  was 
speaking  slowly  and  carefully, 
as  if  with  effort. 

"Cpt  off,"  she  repeated  as  by 
rote,  "and  I  had  trouble  get- 
ting you  again." 

"Then  you're  —  you're  a  1 1 
right." 

"Quite,  thank  you.  I  had  an 
unpleasant  experience  trying 
to  get  to  you  by  taxicab.  The 
motor  broke  down  coming 
through  Central  Park  ond  I  had  to 
walk  home  and  lost  my  way.  But  I 
am  all  right  now — just  tired  out." 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said  sincerely. 
"It's  too  bad;  I  was  quite  ready  to 
call  for  the— you  understand — and 
save  you  the  trouble  of  the  trip  down 
here.  But  I'm  glad  you've  had  no 
more  unpleasant  adventure." 

"The  necklace  is  safe,"  the  girl's 
voice  told  him  with  the  same  deadly 
precision  of  utterance. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  assumed  that.    And  I 
may  call  for  it?" 

"If  you  please — to-day  at  noon.  I 
am  so  tired  I  am  afraid  I  shan't  get 
up  before  noon." 

"That'll  be  quite  convenient  to  me, 
thank  you,"  he  assured  her.  "But 
where  are  you  stopping?" 

There  fell  a  brief  pause.  Then 
she  said  something  indistinguishable. 

"Yes?"    he    said.    "Beg   pardon — I 
didn't  get  that.  A  little  louder  please, 
Miss  Searle." 
"The  St.  Regis." 

"Where?"  he  repeated  in  surprise. 

"The  St.  Regis."  I  am  here  with 
Mrs.  Ilkington — her  guest.  Good 
night,  Mr.  Staff." 

"Good  morning,"  he  laughed;  and 
at  once  the  connection  was  severed. 

"And  that's  all  right!"  he  an- 
nounced cheerfully,  swinging  round 
to  face  Iff.  "She  was  in  a  taxicab 
accident  and  got  lost  in  Central 
Park — just  got  home,  I  infer.  The 
necklace  is  safe  and  I'm  to  call  and 
get  it  at  12  o'clock." 

"Where's  she  stopping?"  demanded 
Iff,  shaking  his  little  head  as  though 
impatient.  Staff  named  the  hotel, 
and  Iff  fairly  jumped.  "Why  that's 
impossible!"  he  cried.  "She  can't 
afford  it." 

"How  do  you  happen  to  know  she 
can't?"   inquired  Staff,  perplexed. 

Momentarily  Iff  showed  a  face  of 
confusion.  "I  know  a  lot  of  things," 
he  grumbled,  evasively. 

Staff  waited  a  moment,  then  find- 
ing that  the  little  man  didn't  purpose 
making  any  more  adequate  or  satis- 
factory   explanation,    observed.  "It 


BENJAMIN  STAFF,  American  author  and  playrlght,  decides  suddenly  to  go  home 
from  London,  and  believes  that  no  one  knows  of  his  intention.  The  day  he  leaves, 
a  large  bandbox  Is  delivered  at  his  lodgings.  It  contains  a  beautiful  hat  but  nothing* 
to  show  to  whom  it  belongs.  Staff  takes  the  box  aboard  the  liner,  and  discusses  the 
mystery  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Iff,  who  shares  his  stateroom.  At  dueenstown,  Alison  LandisJ 
an  actress  with  whom  Staff  believes  himself  In  love,  boards  the  liner,  and  Staff  suspects 
her  of  sending  the  bandbox.  Miss  Landis  has  bought  a  wonderful  string  of  pearls,  and' 
the  purser  warns  her  that  It  is  unsafe  to  keep  It  In  her  stateroom.  She  refuses  to  par* 
with  it,  and  the  purser  asks  Staff  to  induce  her  to  do  so,  adding  that  a  notorious  crook — 
Arbuthnot  Ismay — ".n  on  hoard,  traveling  under  the  name  of  W.  H.  Iff — Staff's  roommate! 
Staff  has  become  interested  In  Eleanor  Searle,  who  has  stage  aspirations,  and  who  also 
has  a  bandbox  identical  with  that  which  puzzles  Staff.  Miss  Landis  denies  sending  the 
box  to  Staff,  who  shows  her  the  hat  and  leaves  it  and  the  box  in  her  stateroom  for  a 
short  time.  Miss  Landis  declares  that  she  has  been  robbed  of  the  necklace,  and  the 
captain  accuses  Iff,  who,  however,  produces  papers  showing  that  he  is  a  secret  service, 
employee.  The  night  before  landing  Iff  disappears,  and  real  secret  service  men  say  he 
is  an  impostor.  Staff  lands  and  goes  to  his  apartment  with  the  bandbox,  and  when  he 
returns  from  dinner  finds  that  someone  has  ransacked  his  rooms.  Miss  Landis  calls, 
acknowledges  sending  the  hat  to  Staff,  an>l  says  she  hid  the  necklace  in  the  lining  In 
order  to  smuggle  It  into  the  country.  Staff,  angry  that  she  should  lay  him  open  to  a 
charge  of  smuggling,  breaks  their  engagement.  When  they  search  Staff's  bandbox  they 
find  a  different  hat  and  no  necklace,  and  It  is  evident  that  Miss  Searle  has  taken  the 
other  box  by  mistake.  After  Miss  Landis  goes,  Iff  appears,  and  tells  Staff  that  he  is 
Ismay's  cousin  and  that  they  are  so  alike  that  they  are  often  mistaken  for  one  another. 
He  declares  that  Ismay  was  on  the  liner,  disguised;  that  he  was  after  the  necklace  and 
was  undoubtedly  the  one  who  broke  into  Staff's  apartments.  Miss  Searle  telephones 
Staff  that  she  has  found  the  necklace  and  will  at  once  bring  it  to  him.  She  starts  in  a 
taxicab,  but  an  attempt  Is  made  to  rob  her  of  the  necklace.  She  escapes  from  the  rob-l 
bers,  but  is  lost  In  Central  Park. 

NOW  GO  ON  WITH  THE  STORY. 
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happens  that  she's  Mrs.  Ilkington's 
guest,  and  I  fancy  Mrs.  Ilkington 
can  afford  it — unless  you  know  more 
about  her,  too,  than  I  do." 

Iff  shook  his  head,  dissatisfied. 
"All  right,"  he  said  wearily.  "Now 
what're  you  going  to  do?" 

"I'm  going  to  try  to  snatch  a  few 
hours'  sleep.  There's  no  reason  why 
I  shouldn't,  now,  with  nothing  to  do 
before  noon." 

"Pleasant  dreams,"  said  Iff  sourly, 
as  Staff  marched  off  to  his  bedroom. 
■  Then  he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  divan,  hugging  the  dressing-gown 
round  him,  scowled  vindictively  at 
nothing  and  began  thoughtfully  to 
gnaw  a  bony  knuckle. 

In  the  other  room  his  host  was 
undressing  with  surprising  speed.  In 
spite  of  his  nap,  he  was  still  tremen- 
dously tired;  perhaps  the  reaction 
caused  by  Eleanor's  reassurance  cap- 
ping the  climax  of  his  excitement  had 
something  to  do  with  the  sense  of 
complete  mental  and  physical  fatigue 
that  swept  over  him  the  instant  his 
back  rested  upon  the  bed.  Within 
two  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep. 

But  in  the  study  Mr.  Iff  kept  vigil, 
biting  his  knuckles  what  time  he  was 
not  depleting  his  host's  stock  of  cig- 
arettes. 

Daylight  broadened  over  the  city. 
The  sun  rose.  Not  to  be  outdone,  so 
did  Mr.  Iff — moving  quietly  round  the 
room,  swearing  beneath  his  breath  as 
his  conscience  dictated,  gradually  ac- 
cumulating more  and  more  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  which  he  had  so 
disdainfully  discarded  some  hours 
earlier. 

'  The  telephone  interrupted  him 
somewhat  after  6  o'clock.  He  an- 
swered it,  assuming  Staff's  identity 
for  the  moment.  When  the  conver- 
sation had  closed,  he  sat  in  reverie 
for  some  minutes,  then  consulted  the 
telephone  book  and  called  two  num- 
bers in  quick  succession.  Immediate- 
ly thereafter  he  tiptoed  into  the  bed- 
room, assured  himself  that  St?ff  was 
fast  asleep  and  proceeded  calmly  to 
rifle  that  gentleman's  pockets,  care- 
fully placing  what  he  found  in  an  or- 
derly array  upon  the  bureau.  In  the 
end,  bringing  to  light  a  plump  bill- 
fold, he  concluded  his  investigations. 

The  pigskin  envelope  contained  a 
little  less  than  four  hundred  dollars, 
mostly  in  gold  Treasury  certificates. 
Mr.  Iff  helped  himself  generously  and 
replaced  the  bdl-fold.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  the  study,  found  paper  and 
pens  and  wrote  Staff  a  little  note, 
which  he  propped  against  the  mirror 
on  the  bedroom  dresser.  Finally,  fill- 
ing one  of  his  pockets  with  cigarettes, 
he  smiled  blandly  and  let  himself  out 
of  the  apartment  and,  subsequently, 
of  the  house. 

Staff  slept  on,  sublimely  uncon- 
scious, until  the  sun,  slipping  round 
to  the  South,  splashed  his  face  with 
molten  gold;  when  he  woke,  fretful 
and  sweatful.  He  glanced  at  his 
watch  and  got  up  promptly;  the  hour 
approached  11.  Diving  into  a  bath- 
robe, he  turned  the  water  on  for  his 
bath,  trotted  to  the  front  room  and 
discovered  the  evasion  of  Mr.  Iff. 
This,  however,  did  not  surprise  him. 
'Iff  was,  after  all,  not  bound  to  sit 
tight  until  Staff  gave  him  leave  to 
"stir. 

He  rang  for  Mrs.  Schultz  and  or- 
dered breakfast.  Then  he  bathed  and 
began  to  dress.  It  was  during  this 
latter  ceremony  that  he  found  his 
pockets  turned  inside  out  and  their 
contents  displayed  upon  his  bureau. 

This  was  a  shock,  especially  when 
he  failed  to  find  his  bill-fold  at  the 
first  sweep.  The  bottom  dropped  out 
of  the  market  for  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  Mr.  Iff  and  conceit  in  the 
perspicacity  of  Mr.  Staff.  He  saw  in- 
stantly how  flimsy  had  b?en  the  tissue 
of  falsehood  wherewith  the  soi-disant 
Mr.  Iff  had  sought  to  cloak  his  du- 
plicity, how  c;cregiously  stupid  had 
been  his  readiness  to  swallow  that 
extraordinary  ■  am.  The  more  he 
considered,  the  more  he  marveled. 
It  surpassed  I  Lef — his  asininily  did; 


at  least  he  wouldn't  have  believed  he 
could  be  so  easily  fooled.  He  felt 
like  kicking  himself — and  longed  un- 
utterably for  a  chance  to  kick  his 
erstwhile  guest. 

In  the  midst  of  this  transport  he 
found  himself  staring  incredulously 
at  the  envelope  on  the  dresser.  He 
snatched  it  up,  tore  it  open  and  re- 
moved three  pieces  of  white  paper. 
Two  of  them  were  crisp  and  tough 
and  engraved  on  one  side  with  jet- 
black  ink.  The  third  bore  this  com- 
munication : 

My  dear  Mr.  Staff:— Your  bill- 
fold's in  your  waistcoat  pocket, 
where  you  left  it  last  night.  It 
contained  $385  when  I  found  it. 
It  now  contains  $200.  I  leave 
you  by  way  of  security  Bank  of 
England  notes  to  the  extent  of 
£40.  There'll  be  a  bit  of  change, 
one  way  or  the  other — I'm  too 
hurried  to  calculate  which. 

The  exchange  manager  has  just 
called  up.  The  interrupted  call 
has  been  traced  back  to  the  Hotel 
St.  Simon  in  Seventy-ninth  street, 
W.  I  have  called  the  St.  Regis; 
neither  Miss  Searle  nor  Mrs.  Ilk- 
ington has  registered  there.  I 
have  also  called  the  St.  Simon; 
both  ladies  are  there.  Your  hear- 
ing must  be  defective — or  else 
Miss  S.  didn't  know  where  she 
was  at. 

I'm  off  to  line  my  inwards  with 
food  and  decorate  my  outwards 
with  purple  and  fine  underlinen. 
After  which  I  purpose  minding 
my  own  business  for  a  few  hours 
or  days,  as  the  circumstances  i 
may  demand.  But  do  not  grieve 
— I  shall  return  eftsoons  or  there- 
abouts. 

Yours  in  the  interests  of  pure 
crime — 

WHIFF. 
P.  S. — And  of  course  neither  of 
us  had  the  sense  to  ask:   If  Miss 
S.  was  bound  here  from  the  St. 
Regis,  how  did  her  taxi  manage 
to  break  down  in  Central  Park? 
Prompt  investigation  revealed  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Iff's  assertion:,  the  bil'- 
fold  with  its  remaining  two  hundred 
dollars  was  safely  tucked  away  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket.     Furthermore,  the 
two   twenty-pound    notes    were  un- 
questionably genuine.     The    tide  of 
Staff's  faith  in  human  nature  began 
again  to  flood;  the  flower  of  his  sc'f- 
conceit    flourished    amazingly.  He 
surmised  that  he  wasn't  such  a  bad 
little  judge  of  mankind,  after  all. 

He  breakfasted  with  a  famous  ap- 
petite, untroubled  by  Iff's  aspersion 
on  his  sense  of  hearing,  which  was 
excellent;  and  he  had  certainly  heard 
Miss  Searle  aright:  she  had  named 
the  St.  Regis  not  once,  but  twice,  and  . 
each  time  with  the  clearest  enun- 
ciation. He  could  only  attribute  the 
mistake  to  her  excitement  and  fa- 
tigue; people  frequently  make  such 
mistakes  under  unusual  conditions; 
if  Miss  Searle  had  wished  to  deceive 
him  as  to  her  whereabouts,  she  needed  I 
only  to  refrain  from  communicating 
with  him  at  all.  And  anyway,  he 
knew  now  where  to  find  her  and 
within  the  hour  would  have  found 
her;  and  then  everything  would  be 
cleared  up. 

He  was  mildly  surprised  at  the 
sense  of  pleasant  satisfaction  with 
which  he  looked  forward  to  meeting 
the  girl  again.  He  reminded  himself 
not  to  forget  to  interview  a  manager 
or  two  in  her  interests. 

Just  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  he  telephc  ned  the  St.  Simon 
while  waiting  for  Shultz  to  fetch  a 
taxicab.  The  switchboard  operator  at 
that  establishment  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative to  his  inquiry  as  to  whether 
or  not  Mrs.  Ilkington  and  Miss 
Searle  were  registered  there. 

On  the  top  of  this  he  was  called  up 
by  Alison. 

"I'm  just  starting  out — cab  wait- 
ing," he  told  her  at  once — "to  go  to 
Miss  Searle  and  get  your — property." 

"Oh,  you  arc?"  she  returned  in  what 
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he  thought  a  singular  tone. 

"Yes;  she  called  me  up  last  night 
— said  she'd  discovered  the  mistake 
and  the — ah — property — asked  me  to 
call  to-day  at  noon." 

There  was  no  necessity  that  he 
could  see  of  detailing  the  whole  long 
story  over  a  telephone  wire. 

"Well,"  said  Alison  after  a  little 
pause,  "I  don't  want  to  interfere  with 
your  amusements,  but  .  .  .  I've 
something  very  particular  to  say  to 
[you.  I  wish  you'd  stop  here  on  your 
way  up-town." 

"Why,  certainly,"  he  agreed  with- 
out hesitation  or  apprehension. 

The  actress  had  put  up,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  custom,  at  a  handsome, 
expensive  and  world-famous  hotel  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Staff's 
rooms.  Consequently  he  found  him- 
self in  her  presence  within  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  end  of  their  talk 
by  telephone. 

Dressed  for  the  street  and  looking 
uncommonly  handsome,  she  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  sitting  room 
of  her  suite.  As  he  entered,  she 
rame  forward  and  gave  him  a  cool 
little  hand  and  a  greeting  as  cool.  He 
received  both  with  an  imperturbabil- 
ity founded  (he  discovered  to  his 
great  surprise)  on  solid  indifference. 
It  was  hard  to  realize  that  he  no 
longer  cared  for  her,  or  whether  she 
were  pleased  or  displeased  with  him. 
But  he  didn't.  He  concluded,  not 
without  profound  amazement,  that 
his  passion  for  her  which  had  burned 
so  long  and  brightly  had  been  no 
more  than  sentimental  incandescence. 
And  he  began  to  think  himself  a  very 
devil  of  a  fellow,  who  could  toy  with 
the  love  of  women  with  such  com- 
plete insouciance,  who  could  off  with 
the  old  love  before  he  had  found  a 
new  and  care  not  a  rap! 

Throughout  this  self-anaylsis  he 
was  mouthing  commonplaces — assur- 
ing her  that  the  day  was  fine,  that  he 
bad  never  felt  better,  that  she  was 
looking  her  charming  best.  Of  a  sud- 
den his  vision  comprehended  an 
article  which  adorned  the  center 
table;  and  words  forsook  him  and  his 
jaw  dropped. 

It  was  the  bandbox:  not  that  which 
he  h*ail  left,  with  its  cargo  of  trash, 
in  his  rooms. 

Alison  followed  his  glance,  elevated 
her  brows,  and  indicated  the  box  with 
a  wave  of  her  arm. 

"And  what  d'you  know  about  that?" 
she  inquired  bluntly. 

"Where  did  it  come  from?"  he 
counter-questioned,  all  agape. 

"I'm  asking  you." 

"But — I  know  nothing  about  it.  Did 
Miss  Searle  send  it — ?" 

"I  can't  say,"  replied  the  actress 
dryly.  "Your  name  on  the  tag  has 
been  scratched  and  mine,  with  this 
address,  written  above  it." 

Staff1  moved  over  to  the  table  and 
while  he  was  intently  scrutinizing  the 
tag,  Alison  continued: 

"It  came  by  messenger  about  eight 
this  morning.  Jane  brought  it  to  me 
when  I  got  up  a  little  while  ago." 

"The  hat  was  in  it?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded  impatiently:  "Oh,  of 
course — with  the  lining  half  ripped 
out  and  necklace  missing." 

"Curious!"  he  murmured. 

"Rather,"  she  agreed.  "What  do 
you  make  of  it?" 

"This  address  isn't  her  writing," 
he  said,  deep  in  thought. 

"Oh,  so  you're  familiar  with  the 
lady's  hand?"  There  was  an  accent 
in  Alison's  voice  that  told  him,  be- 
fore he  looked,  that  her  lip  was  curl- 
ing and  her  eyes  were  hard. 

"This  is  a  man's  writing,"  he  said 
quietly,  wondering  if  it  could  be  pos- 
sible that  Alison  was  jealous. 

"Well?"  she  demanded.  "What  of 
it?" 

"I  don't  know.  Miss  Searle  got  me 
on  the  telephone  a  little  after  one 
last  night;  she  said  she'd  found  the 
necklace  in  the  hat  and  was  bringing 
it  to  me." 

"How  did  she  know  it  was  mine?" 

"Heard  you  order  it  sent  to  me  in 


London.  You'll  remember  by  tell- 
ing you  she  knew." 

"Oh,  yes.    Go  on." 

"She  didn't  show  up,  but  tele- 
phoned again  some  time  around  four 
o'clock  explaining  that  she  had  been 
in  a  taxicab  accident  in  the  park  and 
lost  her  way  but  finally  got  home — 
that  is,  to  her  hotel,  the  St.  Simon. 
She  said  the  necklace  was  safe — 
didn't  mention  the  hat — and  asked  me 
to  call  forjt  at  noon  to-day.  I  said 
I  would,  a*nd  I'm  by  way  of  being 
late  now.  Doubtless  she  can  explain 
how  the  hat  came  to  you  this  way." 

"I'll  be  interested  to  hear,"  said 
Alison,"  and  to  know  that  the  neck- 
lace is  really  safe.  On  the  face  of 
it — as  it  stands — there's  something 
queer — wrong.  *  *  *  What  are 
you  going  to  do?" 

Staff  had  moved  toward  the  tele- 
phone. He  paused,  explaining  that 
he  was  about  to  call  up  Miss  Searle 
for  reassurance.  Alison  negatived 
this  instantly. 

"Why  waste  time?  If  she  has  the 
thing,  the  quickest  way  to  get  it  is 
to  go  to  her  now — at  once.  If  she 
hasn't,  the  quickest  way  to  get  after 
it  is  via  the  same  route.  I'm  all  ready 
and  if  you  are  we'll  go  immediately." 

Staff  bowed,  displeased  with  her 
manner  to  the  point  of  silence.  He 
had  no  objection  to  her  being  as  tem- 
peramental as  she  pleased,  but  he  ob- 
jected strongly  to  having  it  implied 
by  everything  except  spoken  words 
that  he  was  in  some  way  responsible 
for  the  necklace  and  that  Eleanor 
Searle  was  quite  capable  of  conspir- 
ing to  steal  it. 

As  for  Alison,  her  humor  was 
dangerously  impregnated  with  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  played 
the  fool  to  such  an  extert  that  she 
stood  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  her  neck- 
lace. Inasmuch  as  she  knew  this  to 
be  altogether  her  fault,  whatever  the 
outcome,  she  was  in  a  mood  to  quarrel 
with  the  whole  wide  world;  and  she 
schooled  herself  to  treat  with  Staff 
on  terms  of  toleration  only  by  ex- 
ercise of  considerable  self-command 
and  because  she  was  exacting  a 
service  of  him. 

So  their  ride  uptown  was  marked 
by  its  atmosphere  of  distant  and  dis- 
passionate civility.  They  spoke  in- 
frequently, and  'then  on  indifferent 
topics  soon  suffered  to  languish.  In 
due  course,  however,  Staff  mastered 
his  resentment  and  — as  evidenced  by 
his  wry,  secret  smile — began  to  take 
a  philosophic  view  of  the  situation, 
to  extract  some  slight  amusement 
from  his  insight  into  Alison's  mental 
process.  Intuitively  sensing  this,  she 
grew  even  more  exasperated  with 
him — -as  well  as  with  everybody 
aside  from  her  own  impeccable  self. 

'  At  the  St.  Simon,  Staff  soberly  es- 
corted the  woman  to  the  lounge, 
meaning  to  leave  her  there  while  he 
inquired  for  Eleanor  at  the  office;  but 
they  had  barely  set  foot  in  the  apart- 
ment when  their  names  were  shrieked 
at  them  in  an  excitable,  shrill,  femi- 
nine voice,  and  Mrs.  Ilkington  bore 
down  upon  them  in  full  regalia  of 
sensation. 

"My  dears!"  she  cried,  regarding 
them  affectionately — "such  a  surprise! 
Such  a  delightful  surprise!  And  so 
good  of  you  to  come  to  see  me  so 
soon!  And  so  opportune — I'm  dying, 
positively  expiring,  for  somebody  to 
gossip  with.  Such  a  singular  thing 
has  happened — " 

Alison  interrupted  bluntly:  "Where 
is  Miss  Searle?  Mr.  Staff  is  anxious 
to  see  her." 

"That's  just  it — just  what  I  want 
to  talk  about.  You'd  never  guess 
what  that  girl  has  done — and  after 
all  the  trouble  and  thought  I've  taken 
in  her  behalf,  too!  I'm  disgusted, 
positively  and  finally  disgusted;  never 
again  will  I  interest  myself  in  such 
people.    I — " 

"But  where  is  Miss  Searle?"  de- 
manded Alison,  with  a  significant 
look  to  Staff. 

"Gone!"  announced  Mrs.  Ilkington 


To  Build 

Not  All  The  Cars  In  The  World 

But  Some  Well 

That  one  aim  to  which  the  Apperson  Brothers  have  consistently 
adhered  has  been  responsible,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  for  the 
past  and  present  success  of  the 

Famous  Apperson  "Jack  Rabbit" 

THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  HILLS 

We  can  build  a  certain  number  of  Apperson  cars  each  year  at  a  price 
you  can  afford.  At  that  price  we  can  put  into  them  the  powerful  Apper- 
son motor,  the  patented  clutch,  the  rugged  transmission,  the  full-stop 
brakes  and  every  item  of  worth  while  equipment. 

But  vastly  more  important — our  price  includes  the  combined  inventive 
faculties  and  rao;or  car  experience  of  a  powerful  "Know  How"  organiza- 
tion of  which  Elmer  Apperson,  the  father  of  the  American  Motor  Car,  is 
the  directing  genius. 

Apperson  "Jack  Rabbit"  Cars  Average  More  Miles  per  Gallon 
of  Gasoline  Than  Any  Other  Automobile  of  the  Same  Motor  Size 

To-day — write  for  book  showing  how  we  do  it. 

Models  and  prices.  P.  O.  B.  Kokomo,  Ind.  Including  electric  self- 
starter  and  electric  lighting. 

Light  4-45  Touring   $1,600 

Light  4-45  Roadster   $1,000 

4-45  Touring  51,785 

6-45-58  Touring  $2,200 

Any  or  all  of  these  models  can  be  thoroughly  tested  by  those  interested 
at  the  following  list  of  dealers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Ask  the  nearest  one, 
or  communicate  directly  with  us: 

,       „       ^  Apperson  Motor  Car  Co., 

Myers  Motor  Car  Co.,  (Direct  Factory  Branch) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 

Leon  T.  Shettler  Co.,  Pendleton  Auto  Co,, 

Los  Angeles   Cal.  Pendleton,  Ore. 

Apperson  Bros.  Automobile  Co. 

305  Main  Street.  Kokomo,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Branch,  3300  Indiana  Ave. 
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Standard  Oil  Company 
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THERE  ARE  INNUMERABLE  BARGAINS  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  THE  FARMERS'  MARKET 
PAGES.    DON'T  FAIL  TO  LOOK  FOR  THEM. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Lock  Seam 

Galvanized  Irrigation 


This  lock  seam  surface  irrigation 
pipe  will  stand  hardier  usage 
than  any  other — riveted  or  sol- 
dered. It  will  not  spring  or 
break  at  the  seam. 
This  seam  is  set  down  under 
3,500  pounds  pressure.  No  rivets 
or  solder  are  used;  rivet  holes 
rust  and  solder  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  for  mechanical 
strength. 

Ames-Irvin  Al  Galvanized  Irri- 
gation Pipe  is  made  in  10-foot 
lengths  from  a  single  sheet  of 
iron;  3  inches  to  11  inches  in 
diameters;  easily  connected  or 
disconnected  with  a  taper  collar 
to  make  a  perfect  fit  at  the  joints. 
Don't  fail  to  send  to-day  for  cat- 
alog O-F  and  prices. 

Ames-Irvin  Co. 

Sth  and  Irwin  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Send  for  Catalog 


IT  WILL  BE  OF  INTEREST 

to  every  housewife  and  to  the  man 
whose  name  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
item,  if  the  same  is  carefully  read  and 
the  suggestion  it  contains  properly 
acted  upon.  All  the  readers  of  the 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  in  California  are 
no  doubt  proud  of  the  State  they  live 
in.  California  has  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  its  beautiful  and  productive 
orchards  and  farms,  and  why  should 
not  every  resident  be  proud  to  assist 
so  that  California  shall  also  be  known 
as  one  of  the  big  manufacturing 
States?  Eastern  manufacturers  are 
taking  out  of  this  Golden  State  every 
year  the  huge  sum  of  $545,000,000,  con- 
servatively estimated — and  this  does 
not  include  automobiles.  Our  readers 
can  keep  a  large  percentage  of  this 
at  home  by  patronizing  horra  industry. 
We  have  been  manufacturing  soap  in 
Calif.rnifi  for  forty  years,  and  making 
mighty  good  soap,  and  don't  forget 
that.  If  you  have  never  used  "QUEEN 
LILY  SOAP"  probably  your  neighbor 
on  each  side  of  you  does,  for  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  housewives  in 
California  are  using  this  "BEST  SOAP 
MADE  IN  THE  WOPLD"  and  realize 
that  this  absolutely  peifect  soap  is  the 
greatest  benefactor  that  intelligent 
women  have  ever  had  in  the  house. 
IT  NOT  ONLT  FITS  THE  HAND  BUT 
IT  FITS  EVERYWHERE  A  GOOD 
SOAP  IS  NEEDED.  Your  grocer  will 
verify  this  statement. 

For  prosperity  to  all.  Yours  sincere- 
ly. PISHBECK  SOAP  CO.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Do  You  Want  to  Sell  or 

Trade  Your  Farm? 

We  have  uumerous  clients  who  desire  to  exchange 
their  Sau  Francisco  or  Bay  City  property  for  small 
improved  ranches.  If  you  want  to  sell  or  trade 
your  farm  for  city  property,  write 

ANDREWS    &  PERKINS 
019  Pacific  Bldg.       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

BUILDER 

Bargains  in  Building  Material 

We  can  save  you  money  on  every 
item.  Immense  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  ma- 
terials. New  and  second-hand  lum- 
ber, doors,  windows,  corrugated 
iron,  chicken  netting,  bath  tubs, 
toilets,  roofing  paper,  etc.,  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

Carload   Lots  n  Specialty 

H.  McKEVITT  &  SON 

184S  MlHNlon  St. 
>"r.   14th   St.  San  Francisco 


You  will  get  more  efficient  service 
If,  when  answering  advertisements, 
yon  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm." 


impressively. 

"Gone?"  echoed  Staff. 

Mrs.  Ilkington  nodded  vigorously, 
compressing  her  lips  to  a  thin  line 
of  disapproval.  "I'm  positively  at 
my  wit's  end  to  account  for  her." 

"I  fancy  there's  an  explanation, 
however,"  Alison  put  in. 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  me,  then.*  *  * 
You  see,  we  dined  out,  went  to  the 
theatre  and  supper  together  last 
night.  The  Struyvers  asked  me,  and 
I  made  them  include  her,  of  course. 
We  got  back  about  one.  Of  course, 
my  dears,  I  was  fearfully  tired  and 
didn't  get  up  till  half  an  hour  ago. 
Imagine  my  sensation  when  I  in- 
quired for  Miss  Searle  and  was  in- 
formed that  she  paid  her  bill  and  left 
at  five  o'clock  this  morning,  and  with 
a  strange  man!" 

"She  left  you  a  note,  of  course?" 
Staff  suggested. 

"Not  a  line — nothing!  I  might  be 
the  dirt  beneath  her  feet,  the  way 
she's  treated  me.  I  thoroughly  disil- 
lusioned— disgusted!" 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Staff;  "I'll  have 
a  word  with  the  office." 

He  hurried  away,  leaving  Mrs.  Ilk- 
ington still  volubly  dilating  on  the 
indignity  that  had  been  put  upon  her: 
Alison  listening  with  an  air  of  infi- 
nite detachment. 

His  inquiry  was  fruitless  enough. 
The  day  clerk,  he  was  informed  by 
that  personage,  had  not  come  on 
duty  until  eight  o'clock;  he  knew 
nothing  .of  the  affair  beyond  what  he 
had  been  told  by  the  night  clerk — 
that  Miss  Searle  had  called  for  her 
bill  and  paid  it  at  five  o'clock;  had 
given  instructions  to  have  her  lug- 
gage removed  from  her  room  and  de- 
livered on  presentation  of  her  writ- 
ten order;  and  had  then  left  the  ho- 
tel in  company  with  a  gentleman 
who  registered  as  "I.  Arbuthnot"  at 
one  o'' lock  in  the  morning,  paying 
for  his  room  in  advance. 

Staff,  consumed  with  curiosity  a- 
bout  this  gentleman,  was  so  persis'-jnt 
in  his  inquiry  that  he  finally  unearth- 
ed the  bell-boy  who  had  shown  that 
guest  to  his  room  and  who  furnished 
what  seemed  to  be  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate sketch  of  him. 

The  man  described  was — Iff. 

Discouraged  and  apprehensive,  Staff 
returned  to  the  lounge  and  made  his 
report — one  received  by  Alison  with 
frigid  disapproval,  by  Mrs.  Ilkington 
with  every  symptom  of  cordial  ani- 
mation; from  which  it  became  imme- 
diately apparent  that  Alison  had  told 
the  elder  woman  everything  she 
should  not  have  told  her. 

"%  Arbuthnot,'"  Alison  translated: 
"Arbuthnot  Ismay." 

"Gracious!"  Mrs.  Ilkington  squealed. 
"Isn't  that  the  real  name  of  that  odd 
creature  who  called  himself  Iff  and 
pretended  to  be  a  Secret  Service 
man?" 

Staff  nodded  a  glum  assent. 

"It's  plain  enough,"  Alison  went 
on;  "this  Searle  woman  was  in  league 
with  him — "  . 

"I  disagree  with  you,"  said  Staff. 

"On  what  grounds?" 

"I  don't  believe  that  Miss  Searle — " 

"On  what  grounds?" 

He  shrugged,  acknowledging  his 
inability  to  explain. 

"And  what  will  you  do:"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Ilkington. 

"I  shall  inform  the  police,  of 
course,"  said  Alison;  "and  the  sooner 
the  better." 

"If  I  may  venture  so  far,"  Staff 
said  stiffly,  "I  advise  you  to  do  noth- 
ing of  that  sort." 

"And  why  not,  if  you  please?" 

"It's  rather  •  a  delicate  ,  case,"  he 
said — "if  you'll  pause  to  consider  it. 
You  must  not  forget  th?t  you  your- 
self broke  the  la-v  when  you  con- 
trived to  smuggle  the  necklace  into 
this  country.  The  minute  you  make, 
this  matter  public,  you  lay  yourself 
open  to  arrest  and  prosecution  for 
swindling  the  Government." 

"Swindling!"  Alison  repeated  with 
a  flaming  face. 

Staff  bowed,  confirming  the  word. 


"It  is  a  very  serious  charge  these 
days,"  he  said  soberly.  "I'd  advise 
you  to  think  twice  before  you  make 
any  overt  move." 

"But  if  I  deny  attempting  to 
smuggle  the  necklace?  If  I  insist 
that  it  was  stolen  from  me  aboard 
the  Autocratic — stolen  by  this  Mr. 
Ismay  and  this  Searle  woman — ?" 

"Miss  Searle  did  not  steal  your 
necklace.  If  she  had  intended  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  she  wouldn't  have 
telphoned  me  about  it  last  night." 

"Nevertheless,  she  has  gone  away 
with  it,  arm-in-arm  with  a  notorious 
tli it-f.  hasn't  she."' 

'We're  not  yet  positive  what  she 
rns  done.  For  my  part,  I  am  con- 
Ider.t  she  will  communicate  with  us 
and  return  the  necklace  with  the 
least  possible  delay." 

"Nevertheless,  I  shall  set  the  police 
after  her!"  Alison  insisted  obsti- 
nately. 

"Again  I  advise  you — " 

"But  I  shall  deny  the  smuggling, 
base  my  charge  on — " 

"One  moment,"  Staff  interposed 
firmly.  "You  forget  me.  I'm  afraid 
I  can  adduce  considerable  evidence 
to  prove  that  you  not  only  at- 
tempted to  smuggle,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  did." 

"And  you  would  do  that — to  me?" 
snapped  the  actress. 

"I  mean  that  Miss  Searle  shall  have 
every  chance  to  prove  her  innocence," 
he  returned  in  an  even  and  unyield- 
ing voice. 

"Why?  What's  your  interest  in 
her?" 

"Simple  justice,"  he  said — and 
knew  his  answer  to  be  evasive  and 
unconvincing. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Alison, 
rising  in  her  anger,  "you've  fallen  in 
love  with  the  girl!" 

Staff  held  her  gaze  in  silence. 

"You're  in  love  with  her,"  insisted 
the  actress — "in  love  with  this  com- 
mon thief  and  confidence-woman!" 

Staff  nodded  gently.  "Perhaps," 
said  he,  "you're  right.  I  hadn't 
thought  of  it  that  way  before.  *  *  * 
But,  if  you  doubt  my  motive  in  ad- 
vising you  to  go  slow,  consult  some- 
body else — somebody  you  feel  you 
can  trust:  Max,  for  instance,  or  your 
attorney.  Meanwhile,  I'd  ask  Mrs. 
Ilkington  to  be  discreet,  if  I  weie 
you." 

Saluting  them  cermoniously,  he 
turned  and  left  the  hotel,  deeply  de- 
jected, profoundly  bewildered  and 
*  *  *  wondering  whether  or  not 
Alison  in  her  rage  had  uncovered  a 
secret  unsuspected  even  by  himself, 
to  whom  it  should  have  been  most 
intimate. 

(To  Be  Continued). 

(Copyright.  1912.  by  Little.  Brown  &  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Preparedness 

The  Lady — Miss  Quiller. 

The  Social  Secretary — Yes,  madam. 

The  Lady — Prepare  five  copies  for 
the  press  of  the  official  list  of  my 
jewels.    We  may  be  robbed  to-night. 


A  Fan  at  Home 

"The  dinner  is  stone  cold,"  growled 
the  baseball  fan. 

"I  time  the  dinner  for  nine  inn- 
ings," said  his  wife  firmly.  "I  can't 
figure  on  these  fifteen-inning  games." 


New  One 

"Do  you  owe  your  downfall  to 
Demon  Rum?"  asked  the  prison  visi- 
tor. 

"I  never  heard  of  the  brand,"  re- 
plied the  convict. 


The  Hint 

Aged  Uncle — I've  insured  my  life 
for  $5,000  in  your  favor.  What  else 
can  I  do? 

Nephew — Nothing  on  earth. 


The  Brute 

Willie — Paw,  are  all  men  born  free 
and  equal? 

Paw — Yes,  my  son.  But  some  of 
them  get  married. 


Children's  Dresses 
and  Rompers 

No.  50ft.  Fine  Ctoarmenae  Poplm  Drew,  in 
blue,  pink  or  white,  trimmed  or  stamped 
f  r  embroidery. 

Sizes  2  to  6  years.  Each  91-00 
Sizes   7   to   12  years.    Each  $1.5© 

Postage  10c  extra. 

The  a  bore  is  one  of  the  many  rare  bar- 
gains contained  in  oar  illustrated  folder  of 
cliildrva'H  Garments  cut  in  the  latent  fashion. 
\VB  HKI.L  IMKIvJT  AT  I  ACT* » It V  I'Kil'KS 
WHIi'H  MEANS  A  BIO  SAVING  FOB 
YOU,  Workmanship  in  every  instance  la 
guaranteed  and  rotors  are  absolutely  fast 
Bend  a  trial  order  for  style  here  shown. 
Money  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Send  for  oar  Free  Style  Polder  showing 
garments  also  in  piquet,  ch&mbray,  pongee 
silk  and  other  materials. 

Richmond  Mfg.  Co. 

145  Second  St.,  San  Franclaco. 
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|  Once  upon  a  time  a 
farmer,  seeing  an  ad 
for  a  cheap  telephone,  ) 

■  ordered  one. 
|      Did  he  save  money>l 
I     In  due  time  the  phone 

arrived  and  was  un- 
packed. It  looked 
pretty  good,  the  farmer 
thought.  He  installed 
the  phone  at  once. 

Did  it  work  O.  K.? 
Yes  it  did  —  at  first ;  | 
.  but   as  the  days  and 

■  weeks  and  months  woie 
I  by  this  farmer  began  to 
|  realize  that  his  trie- 
phone  was  not  so  cheap 
after  all  —  unreliable 
service  and  repairs,  due 
to  cheap  material  and 
poor  construction,  made 
that  telephone  in  reality 
a  high  priced  one. 

flus  is  the  experi- 
ence of  many,  many 
buyers. 

If  you  don't  know, 
find  out  all  about 
Kellogg  —  from  users— 
our  customers  are  our 
best  advertisement. 

Write  today  for 
books  on  real  tele- 
phones and  line  con- 
struction. 

Mention  this  paper.  / 

1  Kellogg 
Switchboard 
&  Supply 

•If  Co. 
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Disc  Plows 

are  &j>e  cially  made 
to  meet  Califbrnia 

dltioTis. 


The  Best  and 
Mort  Practical  Plow  Made 

Contains  every  feature  which  is  best  mited  for  California 
orchard  work.  The  automatic  steer? ng:  device  keeps  the  plow 
in  t'<p  furrow.  nllowln«  for  plowing;  close  to  the  trees.  Thli 
Is  the  only  di*o  i.low  available  for  use  behind  a  small  tractor — 
one  r,v\n  operating  both  tractor  and  plow.  Discs  can  bo 
•ha  iped  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  won't  tip  over:  rides  easy  as  a  wagon.  It  pulverizes  the 
soil  and  cuts  th.-9u»rh  hanlpan.  All  parts  are  guaranteed  and 
Will  .tand  the  hardest  strain. 


Let  iis  send 
you  full  de- 
scriptions. 


BEHlUA  IRONWORKS 
453  Brannan  Street. 

San  Francisco. 


WINDOWS    80c  EACH 

8x10    8 -It.    windows,    glazed   80c 

2  ft.  4  in.  x4  ft.  6  In.  windows,  2-lt.,  glazed--S1.40  " 
2  ft.  8  in.  x  6  ft.  8.  in. — 1%  in.  5-panel  Oregon 

Pine  Doors   fl.50 

Sash  Door,  9  It.  6  In.  x  6  ft.  6  in.,  1%  Oregon 

Pino    :ike  cut.  glazed  922.05 

Window  Glass,  8x10  „„   5o 

Window  Glass,  24x28   40c 

Roofing,  best  2-ply  composition,  per  sq  S1.50 

We  Manufacture  and  Sell  t>nl>  •  .  \  Good*. 
No  wreckage  or  odds  and  en.  Our  motto  is 
"From  Forest  to  Home."  Our  i.  catalogue 
lists  everything  at  Bargain  Prices  you  need  In 
building,  including  Sash..  Doors,  Ulass,  Paints,  Var- 
nishes. Hardware,  Building  Paper  and  Hoofing.  Let 
us  send  it  to  you  now  before  »«>u  build.  Address 

Contractors  and  Builders'  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Corner  5th  and  t  ynrcaa  St*. 


Readers  when  answering  advertisements  must 
always  mention  "Orchard  and  Farm."  This  will 
enal'e  us  to  trace  the  cause  of  mistakes  or  delay. 
"*f    advertise  the  fact  that  we  guarantee  adver- 
s  appearing  in  our  publication  and  our 
dard  of  integrity  must  be  maintained. 


m 


ke  Money  With  A  Hart- Parr  Tractor, 


-  own  fc*rve»ttae  and  thresbinr  ia  record-breaklnc  time — , 
'<;er  profit  v  A  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  will  also  enablo 
1  disc,  se«ti  in  half  the  time  reqnlred  with  horses.  A 
j.  Write  today  f<  r  Free  Booklets  and  New  Catalog— a 
T>]^^c>mpl(*tc  (*  do  cat  ion  ia  Modern  Power  Farming, 

CLf  W.H.CLINE.  Agent  62  Pwt  Sl.  Su  Frtntot  _ 


a*e*  V 


Bur  banks 

New 

Cherry 

or  -your  Orchard. 

The  Luther  Burbank 
Company  offers  to 
the  public  for  the 
first  time  the  largest 
cherry  ever  grown. 
Four  of  them  weigh  one 
ounce.  Concerning  it, 
Luther  Burbank  says: 
"It  outclasses  all  others 
in  combination  of  size, 
quality  and  productive= 


ness. 

It  is  more  than  three  inches  in  circumference,  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Its  color  is  an  attractive  deep  crimson.  A 
full  description  of  its  remarkable  qualities  is  contained  in  our 
general  nursery  catalog,  which  is  a  book  you  ought  to  have  at 
once,  as  it  contains  valuable  growing  hints  by  Luther  Burbank 
himself  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  money=making  opportunities 
for  you. 

It  tells  of  the  new  apple,  a  stronger  and  better  grower  than 
Newtown  Pippin;  about  the  berry  plants  which  produce  eight 
or  ten  stalks  ten  feet  in  length  with  the  berries  in  c!us*ts  of 
ffve  or  twelve  or  more;  about  the  free=stone  peach  with 
never  a  trace  of  mildew  or  curUleaf;  about  the  largest  of 
early  plums;  the  newest  stoneless  prune  and  hundreds  of 
other  varieties  for  the  first  time  at  disposal  of  the  public. 

Send  for  the  catalog  to=day.  It  lists  a  complete  line  of  nursery 
productions,  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  potted  plants,  ever= 
greens  and  the  standard  variety  of  fruits,  in  addition  to  the 
exclusive  Burbank  productions. 


Luther  Burbank 
Company 

Sole  Distributor  of  the  Luther 
Burbank  Horticultural 
Productions 

Burbank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


DO  YOU  KNOW  DOLAN7 

Big  reduction  in  building  supplies.     Lumber — 2,000.000 


feet  of  rough  lumber.  $5  to 
S2.50  per  square.  Shingles, 
%-ply,  75c;  1-ply,  $1.00; 
Paints,  floor,  50c  per  gallon 
linseed  oil,  05c  per  gallon, 
gallon.     Window  sash,  sizes 


u2  per  M.  Corrugated  Iron, 
'1.50  per  M.  Homing  Paper, 
2-ply,  $1.28;  3-ply,  $1.50. 
white  lead.  8c  per  lb. ;  boiled 
Paints,  any  color  $1.50  per 
ranging  from   2x3   to  3x3:6 


and  smaller.  50c  each,  in  any  quantity  you  want.  New 
windows,  any  size  complete  with  frames.  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
about  20.000  in  stock.  New  doors,  any  size,  at  35c  each. 
Second  hand  doors,  complete  with  locks  and  keys,  50a  to 
$1.00.  Bath  tubs,  $10  to  $15,  complete  with  fixtures. 
Toilets,  new,  porcelain  enameled  steel,  low  down  $12  50 
New  copper  lined  toilets,  $10.50.  Second  hand  low  down 
toilets,  $8.  New  high  tank  toilets.  $7.50;  second  hand 
high  tank  toilets.  $$.">;  2-part  cement  wash  trays.  $5.  White 
porcelain  enameled  wash  tray  combination.  $ S ;  sinks  $2- 
sewer  piper,  8c  per  foot;  water  pipe,  3c  per  foot. 

(live  us  a  call.  See  our  stock.  It  will  more  than  sur- 
prise you.  The  largest  dealers  in  the  building  line,  new. 
or  second  hand. 

DOLAN  WRECKING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
1«38  Market  St.,  Opp.  Franklin. 


PLOWS 


We  have  a  business  proposition  for  you — If  there  Isn't  a 
S-  II  dealer  near  you — It  will  be  to  your  material  advantage 
to  "rile  and  let  us  know.  Get  our  catalog  showing  lateat 
models   both   for  team  and  enelne  use. 

SPALDING  ROBBINS  DISC  FLOW  CO., 
02  Po»t  St. — San.  FrancUco 


Specifications— Model  "T" 

Wheel  base,  108  inches.  Motor,  four-cylinder  cast  en  bloc; 
bore,  3%  inches;  stroke,  4^  inches.  Dual  ignition.  Cooling, 
thermo-syphon  with  fan.  belective  type  sliding  gear  trans- 
mission, three  speeds,  forward  and  reverse.  Leather-faced  cone 
clutch.  Steering,  left  hand  with  center  control.  Tires,  32x3 V4 
inches.  Demountable  rims.  Equipment  includes  Rushmire 
electric  starter  and  lighter,  nickel  trimmings,  electric  head  and 
tail  lamps  with  dimming  attachment,  electric  horn,  extra  de- 
mountable rim,  tire  Irons,  mohair  top,  special  adjustable  cur» 
tains,  top  boot,  ventilating  rain-vision  windshield,  speedometer, 
foot  throttle  and  muffler  cutout.  Color,  dark  blue  with  light 
blue  striping. 

Price,  Completely  Equipped, 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


$1125 


Rushmore 
Electric 

Starter 


Announcement— New  Series 


Model  *'T"  Under  slang  Touring  Car 


Quality  Cars  at  Economy  Prices 

TiE  New  Series  of  Regal  Cars  is  the  realization  of  your  ideal  in  a  moderate  priced  car.  Never  before  has  there 
been  offered  such  inherent  motor  car  quality,  such  detailed  perfection,  so  many  desirable  features,  at  such 
remarkably  low  prices. 

Thousands  are  waiting  for  just  such  cars.  They  do  not  want  to  pay  much  more  than  a  thousand  dollars,  but  they 
do  want  a  finished  car— an  automobile  that  is  absolutely  efficient  and  strikingly  beautiful  because  no  details  have 
been  overlooked. 

That  accurately  describes  Regal  Cars  selling  around  one  thousand  dollars. 

We  did  not  tr'nk  we  could  better  our  famous  mechanical  construction  that  means  saf 
certain  engineering  advancements  we  have  developed  these  values  to  an  even  higher 


But 


by 


The   standard   equipment   of   these   new   cars   includes   an   efficient  and  positive 
hand  drive  and  center  control  have  been  adopted.  ,       „  _ 

We  have T  left  nothing  to* be  desired.     Your  every  wish  Is  fulfilled  In  the  New  Series  Cars 
that  there  is  leoukMcMLi  perfection  that  is  not  found  in  any  other  car  at  the  price 
that  there  is  a  romp  eteae  n.       £  bod    de8ign_iines  low  and  sweeping— the  styles 


safety,  economy  and  efficiency  to  the  buyer, 
degree.  • 
electric  starter  nod  lighter.     The  demanded  left 


study  of  them   will  convince  you 
found  elsewhere  only  in  very  high-priced  cars. 


Electric  Starter  and  Lighter - 

Left-Hand  Drive— Center  Control 

The  New  Series  consists  of  three  Underslung  cars — 
Model  "T,"  a  five-passenger  touring  car;  Model  "N,"  a 
roadster;  Model  "NC."  a  coupe— and  Model  "C,"  an. 
overhung  car.  Regal  Underslung  cars  have  won  the' 
endorsement  of  the  world.  They  are  found  in  every, 
civilized  country.  By  placing  the  frame  below  the  axles 
we  attain  a  striking  beauty  of  low,  sweeping,  rakish  lines. 
It  enables  us  to  use  springs  that  save  your  tires  and  give 
greater  mileage.  It  allows  for  a  straight  line  drive  that 
saves  power  and  cuts  down  gasoline  bills.  It  is  an  assiir-  | 
ance  against  the  perils  of  "turning  turtle". and  skidding. 
Our  Model  "C"  is  a  big,  luxurious,  powerful  car- 
unrivaled  in  its  class.  Again  we  have  maintained  the  low 
lines  by  attaching  the  springs  below  the  axles.  This 
also  gives  the  straight  line  drive.  We  have  attained  a 
remarkable  degree  of  riding  ease  and  comfort.  Every 
car  is  spacious  and  roomy. 


The  Best  and  Latest  Features 

Read  these  remarkable  advancements  and  you'll  make 
a  Regal  your  choice. 

Rushmore  electric  starter  and  lighter.  Electric  head- 
lights with  dimming  attachment.  Left-hand  drive  and 
center  control.  Cowl  dash.  Special  attachable  curtains. 
Concealed  hinges.  Rain-vision  and  ventilating  wind- 
shield. Demountable  rims.  Tire  irons.  Luxuriously 
upholstered,  etc. 

These  are  the  very  features  you  want.  They  are  part 
of  the  standard  equipment  of  cars  famous  for  efficiency, 
dependability,  long  life,  power,  beauty  and  comfort. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

IN  OPEN  TERRITORY  FOR  BEST  SELLING 
CAR  ON  THE  MARKET  TO-DAY. 
WRITE  FOR  AGENCY  PROPOSITION 


FRANK  C.  RENSTROM  CO.,  Distributors, 

GOLDEN  GATE  AND  VAN  NESS  AVENUES  SAN  FRANCISC 

REGAL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


